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STATE  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 


AN  ACT 

TO  PROVIDE  FOR  THE  MANAGEMENT  AND  CONTROL  OP  THE  STATE  AGRI- 
CULTITRAL  SOCIETY  BY  THE  STATE. 

[Approved  April  15, 1880.] 

The  People  of  the  State  of  California,  represented  in  Senate  cmd  Assenihly,  do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.    The  State  Agricultural  Society  is  hereby  declared  a  State  institution. 

Sec.  2.  Within  ten  days  after  the  passage  of  this  Act,  the  Governor  shall  appoint 
twelve  resident  citizens  of  the  State,  who  shall,  when  organized,  constitute  a  State  Board 
of  Agriculture,  who  shall,  except  as  hereinafter  provided,  hold  oflftce  for  the  term  of  four 
years,  and  until  their  successors  are  appointed  and  qualified.  Vacancies  occurring  from 
any  cause  in  the  Board  shall  be  filled  Oy  appointment  of  the  Governor  for  the  unexpired 
term  of  the  office  vacated. 

Sec  3.  Within  ten  day^  after  their  appointment,  the  persons  so  appointed  shall  qualify 
as  required  by  the  Constitution,  and  shall  meet  at  the  office  of  the  State  Agricultural 
Society,  and  organize  by  the  election  of  one  of  their  number  as  President  of  the  Board 
and  said  society,  who  shall  hold  said  office  of  President  for  the  term  of  one  year,  and 
until  his  successor  is  elected  and  qualified.  The  Board  shall  also  elect  a  Secretary  and 
Treasurer,  not  of  their  number,  who  shall  each  hold  office  at  the  discretion  of  the  Board. 

Sec.  4.  '  At  the  same  meeting  the  members  of  the  Board  shall,  by  lot  or  otherwise, 
classify  themselves  into  four  cla'sses  of  three  members  each.  The  term  of  office  of  the 
first  class  shall  expire  at  the  end  of  the  first  fiscal  year;  of  the  second  class,  of  the  sec- 
ond year*  of  the  tnird  class,  of  the  third  year;  of  the  fourth  class,  at  the  end  of  the  full 
term  of  tour  years.  The  fiscal  year  shall  be  from  the  first  of  February  to  the  first  of 
February. 

Sec.  5.  The  State  Board  of  Agriculture  shall  be  charged  with  the  exclusive  manage- 
ment and  control  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society  as  a  State  institution ;  shall  have  pos- 
session and  care  of  its  property,  and  be  intrusted  with  the  direction  of  its  entire  business 
and  financial  affairs.  They  shall  define  the  duties  of  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  fix 
their  bonds  and  compensation,  and  shall  have  power  to  make  all  necessary  changes  in 
the  constitution  and  rules  of  thesocietj^,  to  adapt  the  same  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 
and  to  the  management  of  the  society,  its  meetmgs  and  exhibitions.  They  shall  provide 
for  an  annual  fair  or  exhibition  by  the  society  of  all  the  industries  and  industrial  prod- 
ucts of  the  State,  at  the  city  of  Sacramento ;  providedy  that  in  no  event  shall  the  State 
be  liable  for  any'premium  awarded  or  debt  created  by  said  Board  of  Agriculture. 

Sec.  6.  The  Board  shall  have  power  to  appoint  all  necessary  Marshals  and  police  to 
keep  order  and  preserve  peace  at  the  annual  Fairs  of  the  society;  and  the  officers  so 
appointed  shall  be  vested  with  the  same  authority  for  the  preservation  of  order  and 
peace,  on  the  grounds  and  in  the  buildings  of  the  society,  that  executive  peace  officers 
are  vested  with  by  law. 

Sec.  7.  Said  Board  shall  use  all  suitable  means  to  collect  and  disseminate  all  kinds  cf 
information  calculated  to  educate  and  benefit  the  industrial  classes,  develop  the  resources, 
and  advance  the  material  interests  of  the  State,  and  shall,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of 
February  of  each  year,  report  to  the  Governor  a  full  and  detailed  account  of  their  trans- 
actions, statistics,  and  information  gained,  and  also  a  full  financial  statement  of  all 
funds  received  and  disbursed.  They  shall  also  make  such  suggestions  and  recommenda- 
tions as  experience  and  good  policy  may  dictate  to  the  improvement  and  advancement 
of  the  agricultural  and  kindred  industries. 

Sec.  8.  The  Superintendent  of  State  Printing  shall,  each  year,  print  and  bind  in  clotli, 
four  thousand  volumes  of  said  transactions,  and  deliver  the  same  to  said  Board  of  Agri- 
culture for  distribution  and  exchange.  He  shall  also  do  such  job  printing  as  said  Board 
may  require  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sec  9.  The  Directors  or  Board  of  Managers  of  each  county  and  district  agricultural 
society  or  association,  and  of  county,  district,  or  State  horticultural  and  stock  breeding 
association  or  society,  organized  and  acting  under  the  laws  of  this  State,  shall  report 
annually,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  April,  to  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  the  name 
and  Post  Office  address  of  each  officer  of  such  society  or  association;  and,  on  or  before 
thfi  first  day  of  December,  shall  report  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture  the  transactions  of 
said  society,  including  the  premiums  offered,  the  list  of  stock  and  articles  exhibited,  and 
the  premiums  paid;  the  amount  of  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  year,  the  new  indus- 
tries inaugurated,  and  any  and  all  facts  and  statistics  showing  the  development  and 
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of  the  industries,  products,  and  resources  of  the  country  or  district  epabraced 
the  management  of  such  society  or  association;  providedy  that  the  provisions  of 
t  shall  not  apply  to  any  Board  of  Commissioners  or  other  body  organized  under 
3  of  this  State,  the  object  of  which  is  to  promote  vinicuUural  industries,  unless 
)ard  or  body  shall  voluntarily  request  the  privilege  of  making  such  reports  as  are 
or  by  this  Act,  in  which  case  this  Board  or  body  shall  enjoy  equal  privileges  as 

)rded  to  other  institutions  devoted  to  agriculture,  ,    ,1  u     ^^^^^a 

0.  To  facilitate  such  reports,  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  shall  have  prepared, 
ill  furnish  such  societies  with  necessary  schedules  and  blanks  for  sucli  reports, 
?h  State  Board  shall  include  such  reports  from  societies  and  associations,  or  so 
lereof  as  they  may  deem  advisable,  in  their  report,  to  the  Governor.  ^  ,  .  . 
.1.  When  said  State  Board  of  Agriculture  shall  have  been  organized  and  classi- 
provided  herein,  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  shall  report  such  organization  and 
nation  to  the  Governor.  He  shall  also  report  any  vacancy  that  may  occur  in  said 
it  any  time.  .     »   .        1.      u  13 

.2.    AH  laws  and  parts  of  laws  in  conflict  with  this  Act  are  hereby  repealed. 
.3,    This  Act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage. 
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OOTfSTITIITIOISr 

OF  THE 

CALIFORNIA  STATE  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 


[Revised  and  adopted  by  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  April  20, 1886.] 


NAME. 

Section  1.    This  society  shall  be  called  "  The  California  State  Agricultural  Society." 

OBJECT. 

Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  the  object  of  this  society  to  encourage  .the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and 
the  general  development  of  all  the  agricultural  resources  of  this  State. 

Sec,  3.  To  foster  everj  branch  of  mechanical  and  household  arts  calculated  to  increase 
the  comforts  of  home  life. 

Sec.  4.    To  extend  and  facilitate  the  various  branches  of  mining  and  mining  interest. 

MEMBEESHIP. 

Sec.  5.  Annual  Members.— Any  person  who  shall  pay  into  the  funds  of  this  society  the 
sum  of  five  dollars  mav  become  a  member  of  the  same;  such  membership  to  expire  at 
the  end  of  the  current  fiscal  year. 

Sec.  6.  Life  Members, — Any  person  may  become  a  member  for  life  by  the  payment  of 
fifty  dollars ;'  or,  if  already  a  member,  by  the  payment  of  forty -five  dollars,  or  by  serving 
a  full  term  as  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  shall  thereafter  be  exempt 
from  all  dues  and  assessments. 

Sec  7.  Honorary  and  Correspmiding  Members. — Any  person  whom  the  Board  shall  pro- 
pose maybe  elected  an  honorary  or  corresponding  member,  and  shall  enjoy,  free  of  charge, 
all  the  privileges  of  the  society,  except  voting  and  holding  office. 

Sec.  8.  Privileges  of  Members. — Any  citizen  of  this  State  being  a  life  member  of  this 
•  society,  shall  be  furnished  with  a  personal  badge  for  his  separate  use,  which  shall  entitle 
him  to  admission  to  all  the  exhibitions  of  the  society,  the  quarter-stretch,  the  Grand 
Stand  at  Park,  during  his  lifetime,  and  a  separate  ticket  for  the  use  of  his  wife  and  minor 
children  only,  which  will  entitle  them  to  admissions  to  all  the  exhibitions  of  the  society, 
each  day,  as  follows :"  a  coupon  for  the  Park  (morning),  a  coupon  for  the  Park  (afternoon), 
a  coupon  for  Pavilion  (afternoon  and  evening),  and  shall  be  permitted  to  compete  for 
premiums  in  any  and  all  departments. 

Annual  members  will  be  furnished  with  a  ticket  that  will  entitle  him,  accompanied  by 
a  lady,  and  one  child  under  fifteen  years  of  age,  or,  if  purchased  in  the  name  of  a  lady, 
will  admit  the  owner  and  lady,  and  one  child  under  fifteen  years  of  age,  twice  daily  at 
Park  and  Pavilion,  and  permission  to  compete  for  premiums  in  any  and  all  departments. 

Sec.  9.  Exjmlsion  of  Members. — Any  mem ber  who  shall  present  for  exhibition  any  article 
or  animal  which  he  is  not  entitled  hy  the  rules  of  the  society  to  exhibit,  or  who  shall 
attempt  to  deceive,  or  be  guilty  of  a  breach  of  good  faith  toward  the  society,  may  be 
expelled  by  a  vote  of  two  thirds  of  the  members  present  at  anv  meeting  of  the  Board ; 
provided^  always,  that  no  member  shall  be  expelled  unless  written  notice  of  the  alleged 
offense  shall  have  been  served  on  him,  or  left  at  his  usual  place  of  residence  at  least 
twenty  days  previous  to  the  action. 

OFFICEBS. 

Sec.  10.  The  officers  of  this  society  shall  consist  of  twelve  Directors,  to  be  appointed 
by  the  Governor,  who  shall  constitute  a  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  seven  of  whom  shall 
constitute  a  quorum.  The  Board  shall  be  charged  with  the  exclusive  management  and 
control  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society  as  a  State  institution ;  shall  have  possession  and 
care  of  its  property,  and  be  intrusted  with  the  direction  of  its  entire  business  and  financial 
affairs;  shall  nave  power  to  make  all  necessary  changes  in  the  constitution  and  ndes  of 
•.  the  societjr;  shall  provide  for  ai^  annual  fair  or  exhibition  by  the  society  of  all  the  indus- 
tries  and  industrial  products  of  the  State,  at  the  city  of  "Sacramento,  and  such  other 
exhibition  as  they  may  deem  important.  They  shall  elect  one  of  their  members  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  and  society,  and  a  Treasurer  and  Secretary,  not  members  of  the  Board. 
They  may  also  appoint,  annually,  as  officers  of  the  Board,  a  chemist,  a  botanist,  a  miner- 
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t,  a  geologist,  a  metallurgist,  an  ornithologist,  and  an  entomologist,  and  define  the 
of  each.  They  may  appoint  such  committees  on  the  various  departments  of  agri- 
e,  mining,  and  manufactures,  either  generally  or  for  specific  purposes,  as  they  may 
important  for  the  best  interests  of  the  State,  and  require  such  committees  to  report 
suit  of  their  investigations  to  the  Board  at  such  times  as  may  be  named  by  them. 
.  11.  Duties  of  President. — The  President  shall  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the  Board 
r  the  society;  shall  have  power  to  call  special  meetings  of  the  Board  when  neces- 
ind  at  the  written  request  of  ten  members  may  call  extra  meetings  of  the  society; 
ippoint  all  meetings  not  otherwise  provided  Ibr;  and  shall  sign  all  financial  and 
,1  documents  emanating  from  the  society,  and  not  otherwise  provided  for.  In  the 
3e  of  the  President  from  any  meeting  of  tne  Board  or  society,  any  Director  may  be 
to  the  chair,  and,  during  such  meeting,  and  for  the  completion  of  anj'-  business 
icfced,  or  ordered  at  the  same,  shall  have  the  same  powers  as  the  President. 
.  12.  Duties  of  Secretary, -^The  Secretary  shall  conduct  the  correspondence  of  the 
or  society,  keeping  copies  of  all  important  letters  written  in  the  name  or  on  behalf 
Board  or  society,  holding  the  same  free  to  the  inspection  of  any  member  of  the 
.  or  society,  at  any  regular  meeting  of  the  same.  He  shall  also  receive  and  file  all 
5  addressed  to  the  Board  or  society,  holding  the  same  subject  to  the  Board  of  Direct- 
He  shall  attend  all  ineetings  of  the  society  and  the  Board,  keeping  a  full  record  of 
oceedings  of  each  in  a  book  for  that  purpose.  He  shall  prepare  and  publish  all 
s  of  meetings,  shall  keep  a  roll  of  standing  committees,  and  call  the  same  (noticing 
2es)  whenever  desired  to  do  so  by  the  Chair;  shall  sign  all  certificates  for  honorary 
irrespondingand  life  memberships,  and  forward  the  same  to  those  entitled  to  receive 
He  shall  keep,  in  a  book  prepared  for  that  purpose,  the  name  and  address  of  every 
►er ;  shall  prepare  and  sign  all  gratuitous  or  complimentary  cards  or  tickets  of  admis- 
.shall  countersififu  all  diplomas,  certificates  of  merit,  etc.,  awarded  by  the  Board,  and 
rd  the  same  to  ^heir  respective  claimants-  He  shall  be  ex  officio  Ijibrarian ;  shall 
;he  seal  and  all  the  plates,  dies,  engravings,  etc.,  belonging  to  the  society,  and  shall 
to  be  struck  therefrom  such  medal's  and  impressions  as  may,  from  time  to  time,  be 
•ed.  He  shall  have  charge  of  all  specimens,  models,  plants,  seeds,  books,  etc.,  and 
2;e,  prepare,  or  distribute  the  same  under  the  direction  of  the  Board.  He  shall  pre- 
11  reports  to  be  made  by  the  Board  to  the  society,  and  to  the  State.  He  shall  receive 
)neys  due  or  payable  to  the  society,  and  pay  the  same  to  the  Treasurer,  taking  his 
t  therefor;  shall  hold  all  bonds  tiled  by  ofiicers  of  the  society,  for  the  faithful  per- 
nce  of  their  duty,  and  all  vouchers  for  every  class  of  expenditure.  He  shall  coun- 
n  all  drafts  ordered  by  the  Board,  and  all  certificates  of  annual  and  life  membership, 
eep  an  account  of  the  same  in  a  book  as  they  are  issued,  and  shall,  in  December  of 
year,  prepare  a  tabular  statement  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  Board 
ling  to  the  law  organizing  the  same. 

.  IB.  Duties  of  the  Treasurer. — The  Treasurer  shall  receipt  for  all  funds  at  the  hands 
5  Secretary,  and  shall  disburse  the  same  only  on  the  order  of  the  Board,  attested  b; 
resident  and  the  Secretary.  He  shall  also  hold  in  trust  all  certificates  of  stock,  anu 
transfer,  invest,  or  dispose  of  the  same  only  by  direction  of  the  Board.  He  shall  file 
the  Secretary  a  bond  for  the  faithful  performance  of  his  duties,  said  bond  to  be 
ved  by  the  Board,  and  shall,  at  the  annual  meeting,  make  to  the  society  a  detailed 
J  of  all  his  transactions. 

STANDING  COMMITTEES. 

.  14.  Committee  of  Finance. — The  Comm  ittee  of  Finance  shall  consist  of  five  members 
J  Board,  the  President  being  one,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  audit  the  Secretary's  and 
urer's  accounts,  to  examine  and  approve  all  bills  before  they  are  paid,  to  have  genenJ 
vision  of  the  finances  of  the  society,  and  to  report  their  transactions  and  financial 
tion  of  the  society  in  full  to  the  Board  whenever  called  on  so  to  do. 
.  15.  Library  Committee. —The  Library  Committee  shall  consist  of  four  members  of 
oard,  and  the  Secretary,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  have  the  general  supervision  of  tb« 
y  and  cabinet,  and  make  all  necessary  rules  and  regulations  for  the  government  of 
.me  (said  rules  and  regulations  being  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Board),  to  sug- 
uch  means  for  the  safe-keeping  and  enlargement  of  both  the  library  and  cabinet  as 
may  deem  expedient,  and  to  make  a  full  report  of  their  transactions,  together  witl 
ate  of  the  department  under  their  charge,  at  each  annual  meeting. 
.  16.  Visiting  Committee, — ^The  Visiting  Committee,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Boaifl 
fcheir  own  number,  shall  visit  and  examine  all  farms,  orchards,  vineyards,  nurserieBi 
5rops,  irrigating  works,  agricultural  machine  works,  agricultural  machinery  in  opei- 
etc.,  which  may  be  entered  for  competition,  and  which  require  examination  at  othd 
and  places  than  the  annual  fair;  to  award  premiums  for  the  same  according  to  tb' 
ule,  and  recommend  such  gratuities  as  they  may  deem  proper,  and  make  a  ful 
;  to  the  the  Board  at  least  one  day  previous  to  the  annual  fair. 
.  17.  Printing  and  Publication  Committee.— T^he  Committee  on  Printing  and  Publicfl 
hall  consist  o"f  five  (the  President  and  Secretary  being  two),  whose  duty  it  shall  Ix 
I  tract  for  and  superintend,  under  the  direction  of  the  Board,  all  printing  and  pub 
g  necessary  for  the  society. 

OFFICE  AND  BOOMS. 

.  18.  The  office,  rooms,  library,  and  cabinet  of  the  Board  and  society  shall  be  pef 
ntly  located  at  the  capital  of  the  State. 
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LAWS  RELATING  TO  DISTRICT  AGRICULTURAL  ASSOCIATIONS. 


AN  ACT 


TO  FORM  AGKICULTURAL  DISTRICTS,  TO  PROVIDE  FOR  THE  ORGANIZA- 
TION OF  AGRICULTURAL  ASSOCIATIONS  THEREIN,  AND  FOR  THE 
MANAGEMENT  AND  CONTROL  OF  THE  SAME  BY  THE  STATE, 

.    [Approved  April  16, 1880,] 

The  People  of  the  State  of  California,,  represented  in  Senate  and  Assembly,  do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  The  counties  of  Alameda,  Contra  Costa,  and  San  Francisco  shaU  constitute 
Agricultural  District  No.  1. 

Sec.  2.  The  counties  of  San  Joaquin,  Calaveras,  Fresno,  Kem,  Merced,  Mariposa, 
Stanislaus,  Tulare,  and  Tuolumne  shall  constitute  Agricultural  District  No.  2. 

Sec.  3.  The  counties  of  Sutter,  Yuba,  Butte,  Colusa,  Tehama,  Yolo,  and  Sacramento 
shall  constitute  Agricultural  District  No.  3. 

Sec  4.  The  counties  of  Sonoma,  Marin,  Solano,  Napa,  and  Lake  shall  constitute  Agri- 
cultural District  No.  4. 

Sec  5.  The  counties  of  Santa  Clara  and  San  Mateo  shall  constitute  Agricultural  Dis- 
trict No.  6; 

Sec.  6.  The  counties  of  Los  Angeles,  San  Diego,  San  Bernardino,  Santa  Barbara,  Ven- 
tura, and  Inyo  shall  constitute  Agricultural  District  No.  6. 

Sec  7.  The  counties  of  Monterey,  Santa  Cruz,  San  I^uis  Obispo,  and  San  Benito  shall 
constitute  Agricultural  District  No.  7. 

Sec  8.  The  counties  of  Nevada,  Placer,  El  Dorado,  Amador,  Alpine,  and  Mono  shall 
constitute  A.gricultural  District  No.  8. 

Sec  9.  The  counties  of  Mendocino,  Humboldt,  and  Del  Norte  shall  constitute  Agri- 
cultural District  No,  9. 

Sec  10.  The  counties  of  Siskiyou,  Trinity,  and  Shasta  shall  constitute  Agricultural 
District  No.  10. 

Sec;  11.  The  counties  of  Plumas,  Lassen,  Modoc,  and  Sierra  shall  constitute  Agricult- 
ural District  No.  11. 

Sec  12.  Any  fifty  or  more  persons  representing  a  majority  of  the  counties  within  any 
one  of  the  districts  above  constituted  may  form  an  association  for  the  improvement  of 
the  material  industries  within  such  district,  and  "when  so  formed  the  association  shall  be 

known  and  designated  by  the  name  of Agricultural  Association,  and  by  such  name 

and  style  shall  have  perpetual  succession,  and  shall  have  power  and  authority  to  contract 
and  be  contracted  with,  to  sue  and  be  sued,  to  have  and  use  a  common  seal,  to  purchase 
and  hold  and  lease  real  estate,  with  such  buildings  and  improvements  as  may  be  erected 
thereon,  and  may  sell  and  lease  and  dispose  of  the  same  at  pleasure.  The  said  real 
estate  shall  be  used  by  such  association  for  the  purpose  of  holding  exhibitions  of  horses, 
cattle,  and  other  stock,  of  the  agricultural,  horticultural,  viticultural,  mechanical,  manu- 
facturing, and  domestic  products  of  such  district,  with  view  to  the  improvement  of  all 
the  industries  in  the  same. 

Sec  13.  The  officers  of  such  association  shall  consist  of  eight  Directors,  who  shall  con- 
stitute a  District  Board  of  Agriculture  for  District  Number ;  a  President,  who  shall 

be  one  of  their  number;  and  a  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  not  of  their  number. 

Sec  14.  Within  ten  days  after  the  formation  of  an  agricultural  association  within  any 
of  the  districts  above  constituted,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  and 
notice  of  such  formation  to  the  Governor,  the  Governor  shall  appoint  eight  resident  citi- 
zens of  such  district  as  members  of  a  District  Board  of  Agriculture  for  said  district, 
whose  term  of  office  shall  be  four  years,  except  as  hereinafter  provided. 

Sec  15.  Within  ten  days  after  their  appointment,  the  persons  so  appointed  shall  qual- 
ify, as  required  by  the  Constitution,  and  shall  meet  at  a  place  within  the  district,  and 
organize  by  the  election  of  one  of  their  number  President  of  the  Board  and  association, 
who  shall  hold  said  office  of  President  one  year,  and  until  his  successor  is  elected;  they 
shall  also  elect  a  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

Sec.  16,  At  the  same  meeting  the  members  of  the  Board  shall,  by  lot  or  otherwise, 
classify  themselves  into  four  classes  of  two  members  each.  The  terms  of  office  of  the 
first  class  shall  expire  at  the  end  of  the  first  fiscal  year ;  of  the  second  class,  of  the  second 
fiscal  year;  of  the  third  class,  of  the  third  fiscal  year;  and  of  the  fourth  class,  at  the  end 
of  the  full  term  of  four  years.  The  fiscal  year  shall  be  trom  December  first  to  December 
first. 


TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE 

17.  Each  association  so  formed  and  organized  is  hereby  declared  and  shall  be 
lized  a  State  institution,  and  the  Board  so  appointed  and  qualified  shall  have  the 
live  control  and  management  of  such  institution  for  and  in  the  name  of  the  State, 
lall  have  the  possession  and  care  of  all  the  property  of  the  association,  and  shall  flx 
rms  of  office,  and  the  bonds  of  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  and  determine  their 
3S  and  duties.  They  shall  have  power  to  make  all  necessary  by-laws,  rules,  and 
itions  for  the  government  of  the  association  and  the  management  of  its  prudential 
nancial  affairs.  They  shall  provide  for  an  annual  fair  or  exhibition  by  the  associa« 
f  all  the  industries  and  industrial  products  in  the  district,  at  such  time  and  place  as 
leem  advisable ;  provided^  that  no  District  Fair  shall  be  held  in  any  of  the  aistricts 

same  time  of  the  State  Fair;  a/nd  provided  fwther,  that  the  State  shall  in  no  event 
ble  for  any  premium  offered,  or  award,  or  for  any  debt  contracted  by- any  District 
I  of  Agriculture  or  Agricultural  Association. 

.  18.  When  any  District  Board  of  Agriculture  shall  have  been  classified  and  organ« 
,s  herein  provided,  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  shall  report  such  classification  and 
ization  to  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture ;  he  shall  also  report  the  same  to  the  Gov- 
,  and  shall  report  any  vacancy  that  may  occur  in  the  Board  to  the  Governor,  who 
fill  the  same  by  appointment  for  the  unexpired  term. 

.  19.    All  laws  ana  parts  of  laws  in  conflict  with  this  Act  are  hereby  repealed. 
,  20.    This  Act  shall  take  effect  from  and  after  its  passage. 


AN  ACT 

^lMEND  SECTIONS  THREE,  FOUR,  NINE,  AND  ELEVEN  OF  AN  ACT  ENTI- 
TLED "AN  ACT  TO  FORM  AGRICULTURAL  DISTRICTS,  TO  PROVIDE  FOR 
^HE  ORGANIZATION  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ASSOCIATIONS  THEREIN,  AND 
fOR  THE  MANAGEMENT  AND  CONTROL  OF  THE  SAME  BY  THE  STATE," 
^lPPROVED  APRIL  15,  1880,  SO  AS  TO  CREATE  TWO  ADDITIONAL  DIS- 
["RIOTS 

[Approved  March  6, 1883.] 

Feople  of  the  State  of  California j  represented  in  Senate  and  Assembly,  do  enact  asfollowi; 

CTiON  1.  Section  three  of  the  Act  of  which  this  is  amendator^r,  entitled  "An  Act  to 
agricultural  districts,  to  provide  for  the  organization  of  agricultural  associations 
jin.  and  for  the  management  and  control  of  the  same  by  the  State,*'  approved  April 
;ntn,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 
3tion  3.  The  counties  of  Butte,  Colusa,  and  Tehama  shall  constitute  Agricultural 
pict  Number  Three. 

0.  2,    Section  four  of  said  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 
2tion  4,    The  counties  of  Sonoma,  Marin,  Solano,  and  Napa  shall  constitute  Agri- 
iral  District  Number  Four. 

0.  3.    Section  nine  of  said  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows ; 
3tion  9.    The  counties  of  Humboldt  and  Del  Norte  shall  constitute  Agricultural  Die* 
Number  Nine. 

c.  4.  Section  eleven  of  said  Act  is  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows : 
ction  11.  The  counties  of  Plumas,  Lassen,  Modoc,  and  Sierra  shall  constitute  Agri- 
aral  District  Number  Eleven.  The  counties  of  Mendocino  and  Lake  shall  constitute 
cultural  District  Number  Twelve;  and  the  counties  of  Sacramento,  Yolo,  Yuba, and 
er  shall  constitute  Agricultural  District  Number  Thirteen. 
c.  6.    This  Act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 


AN  ACT 


AMEND  AN  ACT  ENTITLED  *'AN  ACT  TO  FORM  AGRICULTURAL  DIS^ 
TRICTS,  TO  PROVIDE  FOR  THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  AGRICULTURAl 
ASSOCIATIONS  THEREIN,  AND  FOR  THE  MANAGEMENT  AND  CONTROI 
OF  THE  SAME  BY  THE  STATE,'*  APPROVED  APRIL  15,  1880. 

[Approved  March  9, 1886,] 

People  of  the  State  of  California ^  represented  in  Senate  and  Assembly y  do  enact  as  follou^' 

ECTION  1.  Section  eighteen  of  said  Act  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows: ; 
action  18.  When  any  District  Board  of  Agriculture  shall  have  been  classified  aod 
anized  as  herein  provided,  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  shall  report  such  classificatiotl 
L  organization  to  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture.    He  shall  also  report  the  same  to  tW 
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Governor,  and  shall  report  any  vacancy  that  may  occur  in  the  Board  to  the  Governor, 
who  shall  fill  the  same  by  appointment  for  the  unexpired  term.    The  Governor  shall  have 
the  power  and  authority  to  remove  a  Director  at  any  time  for  good  and  sufiicient  cause, 
and  to  appoint  a  Director  to  fill  the  vacancy. 
Sec.  2.'   This  Act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 


AN  ACT 

TO  AMEND  SECTION  EIGHT  OF  AN  ACT  ENTITLED  **AN  ACT  TO  FORM 
AGRICULTURAL  DISTRICTS,  TO  PROVIDE  FOR  THE  ORGANIZATION  OF 
AGRICULTURAL  ASSOCIATIONS  THEREIN,  AND  FOR  THE  MANAGE- 
MENT AND  CONTROL  OF  THE  SAME  BY  THE  STATE,"  APPROVED  APRIL 

16,1880. 

[Approved  March  14, 1886.] 

The  People  of  the  State  of  California,  represented  in  Senate  and  Assembly j  do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Section  eight  of  the  Act  recited  in  the  title  hereto  is  amended  so  as  to  read 
as  follows : 

Section  8.  The  counties  of  Nevada  and  Placer  shall  constitute  Agricultural  District 
Number  Seventeen;  and  the  counties  of  Alpine,  Amador,  El  Dorado,  and  Mono  shall 
constitute  Agricultural  District  Number  Eight,  And  the  sum  of  three  thousand  dollars 
is  hereby  appropriated  out  of  any  money  in  the  State  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropri- 
ated, for  the  aid  of  District  Agricultural  Society  Number  Seventeen,  to  be  audited  and 
paid  the  same  as  appropriations  for  otuer  district  agricultural  societies. 

Sec.  2,    This  Act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 


AN   ACT 

TO  AMEND  SECTIONS  TWO,  FOUR,  SIX,  SEVEN,  AND  EIGHT  OF  AN  ACT 
ENTITLED  *'AN  ACT  TO  FORM  AGRICULTURAL  DISTRICTS,  TO  PROVIDE 
FOR  THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ASSOCIATIONS  THEREIN, 
AND  FOR  THE  MANAGEMENT  AND  CONTROL  OF  THE  SAME  BY  THE 
STATE,"  APPROVED  APRIL  15,  1880,  SO  AS  TO  CREATE  CERTAIN  ADDI^ 
XIONAL  DISTRICTS. 

[Approved  March  9, 1887.] 

The  People  of  the  State  of  California,  represented  in  Senate  and  Assembly,  do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1,  Sections  two,  four,  six,  seven,  and  eight  of  an  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  form 
agricultural  districts,  to  provide  for  the  organization  of  agricultural  associations  therein, 
and  for  the  management  and  control  of  the  same  by  the  State,"  approved  April  fifteenth, 
eighteen  hundred  and  eighty,  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows; 

Section  2.  The  counties  of  San  Joaquin,  Merced,  Stanislaus,  and  Tuolumne  shall  con- 
stitute Agricultural  District  Number  Two;  the  counties  of  Tulare  and  Kern  shall  consti- 
tute Agricultural  District  Number  Fifteen;  the  counties  of  Merced,  Mariposa,  and  Fresno 
shall  constitute  Agricultural  District  Number  Twenty -one. 

Section  4.  The  counties  of  Sonoma  and  Marin  shall  constitute  Agricultural  District 
Number  Four ;  and  the  counties  of  Solano  and  Napa  shall  constitute  Agricultural  District 
Number  Twenty-five ;  the  counties  of  Los  Angeles,  San  Bernardino,  and  Ventura  shall 
constitute  Agricultural  District  Number  Six ;  and  the  county  of  Santa  Barbara  shall  con- 
stitute Agricultural  District  Number  Nineteen. 

Section  7.  The  counties  of  Monterey  and  San  Benito  shall  constitute  Agricultural 
District  Number  Seven ;  the  county  of  Santa  Cruz  shall  constitute  Agricultural  District 
Number  Fourteen;  the  county  of  San  Luis  Obispo  shall  constitute  Agricultural  District 
Number  Sixteen. 

Section  8.  the  counties  of  Nevada  and  Placer  shall  constitute  Agricultural  District 
Number  Seventeen ;  and  the  county  of  El  Dorado  shall  constitute  Agricultural  District 
Number  Eight ;  the  counties  of  Alpine,  Inyo,  and  Mono  shall  constitute  Agricultural 
District  Number  Eighteen;  the  counties  of  Amador  and  Calaveras  shall  constitute  Agri- 
cultural District  Number  Twenty-six, 

Sec.  2.    This  Act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

Sec.  S,    All  Acts  and  parts  pf  Acts  in  conflict  with  this  Act  are  hereby  repealed. 


TRANSACTIONS  OP  THE 


AN  ACT 

MEND  SECTION  ONE,  TO  REPEAL  SECTIONS  TWO,  THREE,  FOUR,  FIVE, 
IX,  SEVEN,  EIGHT,  NINE,  TEN,  AND  ELEVEN,  AND  TO  RENUMBER  SEC- 
IONS  TWELVE,  THIRTEEN,  FOURTEEN,  FIFTEEN,  SIXTEEN,  SEVEN- 
EEN,  EIGHTEEN,  AND  NINETEEN  OF  AN  ACT  ENTITLED  *'AN  ACT  TO 
OUM  AGRICULTURAL  DISTRICTS,  TO  PROVIDE  FOR  THE  ORGANIZA- 
ION  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ASSOCIATIONS  THEREIN,  AND  FOR  THE 
[ANAGEMENT  AND  CONTROL  OF  THE  SAME,"  APPROVED  APRIL  15, 
m,  AMENDED  MARCH  6,  1883,  AMENDED  MARCH  9,  1885,  AMENDED 
[ARCH  14,  1885,  AMENDED  MARCH  9,  1887,  TO  REPEAL  ALL  LAWS 
MENDATORY  THEREOF,  AND  TO  PROVIDE  FOR  THE  REORGANIZA- 
lON  OF  EXISTING  DISTRICTS  AND  THE  FORMATION  OF  NEW  DIS- 
RICTS. 

[Approved  March  6, 1889.J 

*eople  of  the  State  of  California,  represented  in  Senate  and  AsseTribly,  do  enact  as  follows: 

JTioN  1.  Section  one  of  said  Act  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 
tion  1.  The  several  counties  of  this  State  divided  and  classified  into  agricultural 
cts  and  numbered  as  follows,  to  wit:  The  counties  of  San  Francisco  and  Alameda 
constitute  Agricultural  District  No.  1.  The  counties  of  San  Joaquin  and  Stanislaus 
constitute  Agricultural  District  No,  2.  The  counties  of  Butte,  Tehama,  and  Colusa 
constitute  Agricultural  District  No.  3.  The  counties  of  Sonoma  and  Marin  shall 
itute  Agricultural  District  No,  4.  The  counties  of  San  Mateo  and  Santa  Clara  shall 
itute  Agricultural  District  No.  6.  The  counties  of  Los  Angeles  and  Ventura  shaU 
itute  Agricultural  District  No.  6.  .  The  counties  of  Monterey  and  San  Benito  shall 
itute  Agricultural  District  No.  7.  The  county  of  El  Dorado  shall  constitute  AgTicult- 
District  No,  8.  The  counties  of  Del  Norte  and  Humboldt  shall  constitute  Agricult- 
District  No,  9.  The  counties  of  Siskiyou  and  Trinity  shall  constitute  Agricultural 
ict  No.  10.  The  counties  of  Plumas,  Sierra,  Lassen,  and  Modoc  shall  constitute  Agri- 
ral  District  No  11,  The  counties  of  Lake  and  Mendocino  shall  constitute  Agricult- 
District  No.  12.  The  counties  of  Sutter,  Yolo,  and  Yuba  shall  constitute  Agriculturai 
ict  No.  13.  The  county  of  Santa  Cruz,  save  and  except  that  part  thereof  southeast 
e  line  beginning  at  a  point  where  the  Aptos  Creek  empties  into  the  bay  of  Monterey 
:xtending  directly  northeast  to  the  boundary  line  of  Santa  Clara  County,  shall  con* 
«  Agricultural  District  No.  14.  The  counties  of  Tulare  and  Kern  shall  constitute 
cultural  District  No.  15.  The  county  of  San  Luis  Obispo  shall  constitute  Agricult- 
District  No.  16.  The  county  of  Nevada  shall  constitute  Agricultural  District  No.  17, 
counties  of  Alpine,  Mono,  and  Inyo  shall  constitute  Agricultural  District  No.  18.  The' 
by  of  Santa  Barbara  shall  constitute  Agricultural  District  No.  19.  The  county  of 
■I  shall  constitute  Agricultural  District  No.  20.  The  counties  of  Merced.  Mariposa, 
i'resno  shall  constitute  Ap^^ricultural  District  No.  21.  The  county  of  San  Diego  shall 
itute  Agricultural  District  No.  22.  The  county  of  Contra  Costa  shall  constitute 
cultural  District  No.  23.  All  that  part  of  Santa  Cruz  County  southeast  of  a  line 
ning  at  a  point  where  the  Aptos  Creek  empties  into  the  bay  of  Monterey,  and 
iding  in  a  direct  line  northeast  to  the  boundary  line  of  Santa  Clara  County,  shall 
itute  Agricultural  District  No.  24.  The  counties  of  Solano  and  Napa  shall  constitute 
•ultural  District  No.  25.  The  counties  of  Sacramento  and  Amador  shall  constitute 
iultural  District  No.  26.  The  county  of  Shasta  shall  constitute  Agricultural  District 
7.  The  county  of  San  Bernardino  shall  constitute  Agricultural  District  No.  28.  The 
ties  of  Calaveras  and  Tuolumne  shall  constitute  Agricultural  District  No.  29. 
\  2.  Sections  two,  three,  four,  five,  six,  seven,  eight,  nine,  ten,  and  eleven  of  said  Act 
ereby  repealed. 

3.  3.  Sections  twelve,  thirteen,  fourteen,  fifteen,  sixteen,  seventeen,  eighteen,  nine- 
and  twenty  are  hereby  renumbered  as  follows,  respectively,  to  wit:  Section  twelve 
*eby  numbered  two,  section  thirteen  is  hereby  numbered  three,  section  fourteen  is 
►y  numbered  four,  section  fifteen  is  hereby  numbered  five,  section  sixteen  is  hereby 
Dered  six,  section  seventeen  is  hereby  numbered  seven,  section  eighteen  is  hereby 
jered  eight,  section  nineteen  is  hereby  numbered  nine,  and  section  twenty  is  hereby 
Dered  ten. 

).  4.  All  laws  amendatory  of  *' An  Act  to  form  agricultural  districts,  to  provide  fof 
rganization  of  agricultural  associations  therein,  and  for  the  management  and  control 
3  same,"  approved  April  fifteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty,  and  all  laws  or  parts 
jv^s  in  conflict  with  this  Act,  are  hereby  repealed. 
J.  6.    This  Act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage. 
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TO  FORM  AGRICULTURAL  DISTRICTS,  TO  PROVIDE  FOR  THE  FORMATION 
OF  AGRICULTURAL  ASSOCIATIONS  THEREIN.  AND  FOR  THE  MANAGE- 
MENT  AND  CONTROL  OF  THE  SAME  BY  THE  STATE,  AND  TO  REPEAL  SO 
MUCH  OF  AN  ACT  ENTITLED  "AN  ACT  TO  FORM  AGRICULTURAL  DIS- 
TRICTS, TO  PROVIDE  FOR  THE  FORMATION  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ASSO- 
CIATIONS THEREIN,  AND  FOR  THE  MANAGEMENT  AND  CONTROL  OF 
THE  SAME  BY  THE  STATE,*'  APPROVED  APRIL  15, 1880,  AND  OF  ALL  ACTS 
AMENDATORY  THEREOF,  AS  ARE  IN  CONFLICT  HEREWITH. 

[Approved  March  20, 1891,] 

The  People  of  the  Stat^  of  California,  represented  in  Senate  and  Assembly,  do  enact  as  follows: 

Sbctiox  1.  The  several  counties  of  this  State  are  divided  and  classified  into  agricult- 
ural districts,  and  numbered  as  follows,  to  wit:  The  counties  of  San  Francisco  and 
Alameda  shall  constitute  Agricultural  District  No.  1,  The  counties  of  San  Joaquin  and 
Calaveras  shall  constitute  Agricultural  District  No.  2.  The  counties  of  Butte  and 
Colusa  shall  constitute  Agricultural  District  No.  3.  The  counties  of  Sonoma  and  Marin 
shall  constitute  Agricultural  District  No.  4.  The  counties  of  San  Mateo  and  Santa 
Clara  shall  constitute  Agricultural  District  No.  6.  The  county  of  Los  Angeles  shaU 
coustitute  Agricultural  District  N(».  6.  The  county  of  Monterey  shall  constitute  Agri- 
cultural District  No.  7.  The  county  of  El  Dorado  shall  constitute  Agricultural  District 
No.  8.  The  counties  of  Del  Norte  and  Humboldt  shaU  constitute  Agricultural  District 
No.  9.  The  counties  of  Siskiyou  and  Trinity  shall  constitute  Agricultural  District  No. 
10.  The  counties  of  Plumas  and  Sierra  shall  constitute  Agricultural  District  No.  11. 
The  counties  of  Lake  and  Mendocino  shall  constitute  Agricultural  District  No.  12.  The 
counties  of  Sutter,  Yolo,  and  Yuba  shall  constitute  Agricultural  District  No.  13.  The 
county  of  Santa  Cruz,  save  and  except  that  part  thereof  southeast  of  the  line  beginning 
at  a  point  where  the  Aptos  Creek  empties  into  the  bay  of  Monterey,  and  extending 
directly  northeast  to  the  boundary  line  of  Santa  Clara  County,  shall  constitute  Agricult- 
ural District  No.  14.  The  counties  of  Tulare  aud  Kern  shall  constitute  Agricultural 
District  No.  15.  .  The  county  of  Sau  Luis  Obispo  shall  constitute  Agricultural  District  No. 
16.  The  county  of  Nevada  shall  constitute  A^icultural  District  No.  17.  The  counties  of 
Alpine,  Mono,  and  Inyo  shall  constitute  Agricultural  District  No.  18,  All  that  portion 
of  Santa  Barbara  Countjr  lying  east  of  the  Gaviota  and  south  of  the  Santa  Ynez  Mount- 
ains shall  constitute  Agricultural  District  No.  19.  The  county  of  Placer  shall  constitute 
Agricultural  District  No.  20.  The  county  of  Fresno  shall  constitute  Agricultural  District 
No.  21.  The  county  of  San  Diego  shall  constitute  Agricultural  District  No.  22.  The 
county  of  Contra  Costa  shall  constitute  Agricultural  District  No.  23.  All  that  part  of 
Santa  Cruz  County  southeast  of  a  line  beginning  at  a  point  where  the  Aptos  Creek  empties 
into  the  bay  of  Monterey,  and  extending  in  a  direct  line  northeast  to  the  boundary  line 
of  Santa  Clara  County,  shaU  constitute  Agricultural  District  No.  24.  The  county  of  Napa 
shall  constitute  Agricultural  District  No.  25.  The  counties  of  Sacramento  and  Amador 
shall  constitute  Agricultural  District  No.  26.  The  county  of  Shasta  shall  constitute  Agri- 
cultural District  No.  27.  The  county  of  Sau  Bernardino  shall  constitute  Agricultural  Dis- 
trict No.  28.  The  county  of  Tuolumne  shall  constitute  Agricultural  District  No.  29.  The 
county  of  Tehama  shall  constitute  Agricultural  District  No.  30.  The  county  of  Ventura 
shall  constitute  Agricultural  District  No.  31.  The  county  of  Orange  shall  constitute  Agri- 
cultural District  No.  32.  The  county  of  San  Benito  shall  constitute  Agricultural  District 
No.  33.  The  counties  of  Modoc  and  Lassen  shall  constitute  Agricultural  District  No.  34. 
The  counties  of  Merced  and  Mariposa  shall  constitute  Agricultural  District  No.  35.  The 
county  of  Solano  shall  constitute  Agricultural  District  No.  36.  All  that  portion  of  Santa 
Barbara  County  not  included  in  Agricultural  District  No.  19  shall  constitute  A^icultural 
District  No.  37.    The  county  of  Stanislaus  shall  constitute  Agricultural  District  No.  38. 

Sec.  2.  Where  two  or  more  counties  shall  constitute  an  agricultural  district,  each 
county  shall  be  represented  in  the  District  Board  of  Directors  by  at  least  two  resident 
citizens  as  Directors  in  said  Board;  provided,  that  when,  by  reason  of  the  formation  of  a 
new  agricultural  district,  a  Director  of  one  district  becomes  a  resident  of  another,  his 
term  of  office  as  Director  will  expire  in  sixty  daj^s  after  the  formation  of  the  new  agri- 
cultural district.  Whenever  the  Boards  of  Directors  of  two  or  more  agricultural  districts 
shall,  by  a  majority  t^ote  of  each  Board,  elect  to  unite,  the  said  several  districts  may 
associate  as  one  district,  and  hold  a  fair  in  any  of  said  districts,  and  may,  for  such  pur- 
pose, draw  the  appropriation  for  all  of  said  districts,  and  expend  the  same  for  said  fair 
in  like  manner  as  in  the  case  of  one  district  holding  a  separate  fair. 

Sbc.  3.  Any  fifty  or  more  persons,  representing  a  majority  of  the  counties  within  any 
one  of  the  districts  above  constituted,  may  form  an  association  for  the  improvement  of 
the  material  industries  within  such  district,  and  when  so  formed  the  association  shall  be 

known  and  designated  by  the  name  of Agricultural  Association,  and  by  such  name 

and  style  shall  nave  perpetual  succession,  and  shall  have  power  and  authority  to  con- 
tract and  he  contracted  with,  to  sue  and  be  sued,  to  have  and  use  a  common  seal,  to 
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base  and  hold  and  lease  real  estate,  with  such  buildings  and  improvements  as  mav 
pected  thereon,  and  may  sell  and  lease  and  dispose  of  the  same  at  pleasure.  The 
real  estate,  except  as  hereinafter  provided,  shall  be  nsed  by  such  association  for  the 
►ose  of  holding  exhibitions  of  horses,  cattle,  and  other  stock,  and  of  the  agricultural, 
icultural,  viticultural,  mechanical,  manufacturing,  and  domestic  products  of  such 
let,  with  view  to  the  improvement  of  all  industries  in  the  same.  But  the  said  asso- 
6u  shall  have  the  power,  and  are  hereby  authorized,  to  sell  and  convey  any  portion 
le  real  estate  held  by  it,  by  whatever  title  derived,  which  may  not  be  necessary  fot 
>ermanent  use  of  said  association  for  the  purposes  aforesaid, 
c.  4.    The  officers  of  such  association  shall  consist  of  eight  Directors,  who  shall  con- 

te  a  District  Board  of  Agriculture  for  District  Number ^  a  President,  who  shall 

ae  of  their  number;  and  a  Secretary  and  Treasurer  not  of  their  number, 
c.  5.    Within  ten  days  after  the  formation  of  any  new  agricultural  association  within 
of  the  districts  above  constituted  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  and 
36  of  such  formation  to  the  Governor,  the  Governor  shall  appoint  eight  resident  citi- 

of  such  district  as  members  of  a  District  Board  of  Agriculture  ibr  said  district, 
3e  term  of  office  shall  be  four  years,  except  as  hereinafter  provided, 
c.  6.  Within  ten  days  after*  their  appointment,  ,the  persons  so  appointed  shall 
ify  as  required  by  the  Constitution,  and  shall  meet  at  a  place  within  the  district  and 
nize  by  the  election  of  one  of  their  number  as  President  of  the  Board  and  associa- 
,  who  shall  hold  said  office  of  President  one  year,  and  until  his  successor  is  elected; 

shall  also  elect  a  Secretary  and  Treasurer.  ' 

c.  7.  At  the  same  meeting  the  members  of  tlie  Board  shall,  by  lot  or  otherwise, 
dfy  themselves  into  four  classes  of  two  members  each.  The  terms  of  office  of  the 
class  shall  expire  at  the  end  of  the  first  fiscal  year;  of  the  second  class,  of  the  second 
1  year;  of  the  third  class,  of  the  third  fiscal  year ;  and  of  the  fourth  class,  at  the  end 
le  full  term  of  four  years.  The  fiscal  year  shall  be  from  December  first  to  December 
;  provided^  that  all  officers  of  agricultural  districts  now  in  office  under  any  law  here- 
-e  passed  shall  hold  office  for  the  term  for  which  they  were  apjiointed,  except  in 
3  specified  in  section  two  of  this  Act.  And  the  agricultural  associations  heretofore 
^lished  shall  be  continued  in  force,  and,  so  far  as  applicable,  are  made  agricultural 
Diations  under  this  Act. 

c.  8.  Each  association  so  formed  and  organized  is  hereby  declared  and  shall  be 
gnized  a  State  institution,  and  the  Board  so  appointed  and  qualified  shall  have  the 
asive  control  and  management  of  such  institution  for  and  in  the  name  of  the  State, 
shall  have  the  possession  and  care  of  all  the  property  of  the  association,  and  shall 
;he  terms  of  office  and  bonds  of  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  and  determine  their 
cies  and  duties.  They  shall  have  power  to  make  all  necessary  by-laws,  rules,  and 
lations  for  the  government  of  the  association  and  the  management  of  its  prudential 
financial  affairs.    They  shall  provide  for  an  anuual  fair  or  exhibition  by  the  associa- 

of  all  the  industries  and  industrial  products  in  the  district,  at  such  time  and  place 
ley  deem  advisable;  provided^  that  no  District  Fair  shall  be  held  in  any  of  the  dls- 
s  at  the  same  time  of  the  State  Fair;  and  fn'owded  further,  that  the  State  shall  in  no 
:i  be  liable  for  any  premium  offered,  or  award,  or  for  any  debt  contracted  by  any 
rict  Board  of  Agriculture  or  Agricultural  Association. 

:c.  9.  When  any  District  Board  of  Agriculture  shall  have  been  classified  and  organ-. 
,  as  herein  provided,  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  shall  report  such  classification  and 
nization  to  the  State  Board  of  Agi'iculture.  He  shall  also  report  the  same  to  the 
srnor,  and  shall  report  any  vacancy  that  may  occur  in  the  Board  to  the  Governor, 

shall  fill  the  same  by  appointment  for  the  unexpired  term. 

,c.  10.  Whenever  any  such  association  shall  desire  to  sell  any  portion  of  its  real 
te  not  needed  for  the  permanent  use  of  the  association,  for  the  purposes  specified  in 
.on  two,  and  such  real  estate  be  held  by  such  association  under  a  deed  or  deeds  of 
t  conveving  the  said  lands  in  trust,  to  oe  held  in  perpetuity  as  a  place  for  holding 
3ultural  exhibitions  or  fairs,  or  for  other  permanent  purposes  of  such  association,  it 
1  be  lawful  for  such  association  to  file  its  complaint  in  the  Superior  Court  of  the 
ity  in  which  such  lands  are  situated,  setting  forth  the  nature  of  the  title  under  which 
■  are  held,  and  that  it  is  the  desire  of  the  said  association  to  sell  and  dispose  of  sucb 

estate,  and  praying  for  judgment  authorizing  it  to  sell  and  convey  the  same.  In 
I  action  the  trustee  or  trustees  in  such  deed  or  deeds,  or  the  survivor  or  survivors  of 
Q,  or  the  heirs,  administrators,  or  executors  of  deceased  trustees,  as  the  case  maY 
ire,  shall  be  made  parties  defendant;  and  upon  service  of  the  summons  upon  sucli 
ndants  personally,  or  by  publication,  or  upon  their  appearance,  the  Court  shall  have 
jurisdiction  in  the  premises;  and  the  deed  executed  under  and  in  pursuance  of  the 
:ment  of  the  Court  shall  be  valid  and  effectual  to  convey  to  the  purchaser  the  title  of 

association,  and  that  of  all  of  its  predecessors  in  title  made  parties  to  the  suit. 
:c.  11.    So  much  of  an  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  foTm  agricultural  districts,  to  provide 
}he  organization  of  agricultural  associations  therein,  and  for  the  management  and 
rol  of  the  same  by  the  State,"  approved  April  fifteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty, 

of  the  several  Acts  amendatory  thereof,  and  as  are  in  conflict  herewith,  are  hereby 
aled. 
!C.  12.    This  Act  shall  take  effect  from  and  after  its  passage. 
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AGRIi^ULTURAL  DISTRICTS 

ORGANIZED  UNDER  AN  ACT  APPROVED  APEIL  15,  1880,  AND  AMENDED 
MARCH  6,  1883;  MARCH  14,  1885;  MARCH  9,  1887;  MARCH  6,  1889;  MARCH 
20,  1891.  

No- 1.    The  counties  of  San  Francisco  and  Alameda  shall  constitute  Agricultural  Dis- 
trict No.  1. 

No.  2.    The  counties  of  San  Joaquin  and  Calaveras  shall  constitute  Agricultural  Dis- 
trict No.  2. 
No.  3.    The  counties  of  Butte  and  Colusa  shall  constitute  Agricultural  District  No.  3. 
No.  4.    The  counties  of  Sonoma  and  Marin  shall  constitute  Agricultural  District  No.  4. 
No.  6.    The  counties  of  San  Mateo  and  Santa  Clara  shall  constitute  Agricultural  Dis- 
trict No.  5. 
No.  6.    The  county  of  Los  Angeles  shall  constitute  Agricultural  District  No.  6. 
No.  7.    The  county  of  Monterey  shall  constitute  Agricultural  District  No.  7. 
No.  8.    The  county  of  El  Dorado  shall  constitute  Agricultural  District  No.  8. 
No.  9.    The  counties  of  Del  Norte  and  Humboldt  shall  constitute  Agricultural  District 
No.  9. 

No.  10.    The  counties  of  Siskiyou  and  Trinity  shall  constitute  Agricultural  District 
No.  10. 

No.  U.    The  counties  of  Plumas  and  Sierra,  shall  constitute  Agricultural  District 
No.  11. 

No.  12.    The  counties  of  Lake  and  Mendocino  shall  constitute  Agricultural  District 
No,  12. 

No.  13.    The  counties  of  Sutter,  Yolo,  and  Yuba  shall  constitute  Agricultural  District 
No.  13. 

No.  14.    The  county  of  Santa  Cruz,  save  and  except  that  part  thereof  southeast  of  the 
line  beginning  at  a  point  where  the  Aptos  Creek  empties  into  the  bay  of  Monterey,  and 
extending  directly  northeast  to  the  boundary  line  of  Santa  Clara  County,  shall  constitute 
Agricultural  District  No.  14. 
No.  16.    The  counties  of  Tulare  and  Kern  shall  constitute  Agricultural  District  No,  15. 
No.  16.    The  county  of  San  Luis  Obispo  shall  constitute  Agricultural  District  No.  16. 
No,  17.    The  county  of  Nevada  shall  constitute  Agricultural  District  No.  17. 
No.,18.    The  counties  of  Alpine,  Mono,  and  Inyo  shall  constitute  Agricultural  District 
No.  18. 

No.  19.    All  that  portion  of  Santa  Barbara  County  lying  east  of  the  Gaviota  and  south 
of  the  Santa  Ynez  Mountains  shall  constitute  Agricultural  District  No.  19. 
No.  20.    The  county  of  Placer  shall  constitute  Agricultural  District  No.  20. 
No.  21.    The  county  of  Fresno  shall  constitute  Agricultural  District  No.  21, 
No.  22.    The  county  of  San  Diego  shall  constitute  Agricultural  District  No.  22. 
No.  23.    The  county  of  Contra  Costa  shall  constitute  Agricultural  District  No.  23. 
.  No.  24.    All  that  part  of  Santa  Cruz  County  southeast  of  a  line  beginning  at  a  point 
where  the  Aptos  Creek  empties  into  the  bay  of  Monterey,  and  extending  in  a  direct  line 
northeast  to  the  boundary  line  of  Santa  Clara  County,  shall  constitute  Agricultural 
District  No.  24. 
No.  25.    The  county  of  Napa  shall  constitute  Agricultural  District  No.  25. 
No.  26.    The  counties  of  Sacramento  and  Amador  shall  constitute  Agricultural  Dis- 
trict No,  28. 
No.  27.    The  county  of  Shasta  shall  constitute  Agricultural  District  No.  27. 
No,  28.    The  county  of  San  Bernardino  shall  constitute  Agricultural  District  No.  28. 
No.  29.    The  county  of  Tuolumne  shall  constitute  AgriciMtural  District  No.  29. 
No.  30,    The  county  of  Tehama  shall  constitute  Agricultural  District  No.  30. 
No.  31,    The  county  of  Ventura  shall  constitute  Agricultural  District  No.  31. 
No.  32.    The  county  of  Orange  shall  constitute  Agricultural  District  No.  32. 
No,  33.    The  county  of  San  Benito  shall  constitute  Agricultural  District  No.  33. 
No.  34.    The  counties  of  Modoc  and  Lassen  shall  constitute  Agricultural  District 
No.  34. 

No.  35.    The  counties  of  Merced  and  Mariposa  shall  constitute  Agricultural  District 
No.  35. 
No.  36.    The  county  of  Solano  shall  constitute  Agricultural  District  No.  36, 
No.  37,    All  that  portion  of  Santa  Barbara  County  not  included  in  Agricultural  Dis- 
trict No,  19  shall  constitute  Agricultural  District  No.' 37. 
No.  38.    The  county  of  Stanislaus  shall  constitute  Agricultural  District  No.  38. 
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Office  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,) 
Sacramento,  February  1, 1891.        j 

Excellency  H.  H.  Markham,  Governor  of  California: 

ir:  The  law  wisely  provides  for  an  annual  accounting  by  each  o] 
institutions  fostered  by  the  State.  To  you  and  the  public  in  general 
lierewith  present  a  full  review  of  our  transactions  for  the  year  just 
ed.  That  we  have,  as  an  agent  of  the  State,  assisted  in  making 
lie  the  various  progressive  features  of  the  productive  qualities  of 
1  soil  and  shop,  we  are  certain.  That  the  public  are  enlightenec 
the  producer  benefited  by  these  opportunities,  we  have  no  doubt. 
ompanying  and  forming  a  part  of  this  volume  for  1890  will  be 
id  reports  from  the  various  District  Agricultural  Associations 
ather  Eeview,  and  statistics  upon  the  most  important  agricultural 
airces  of  California. 

OBJECT. 

eriodically  the  question  is  asked,  by  those  not  directly  interested  in 
cultivation  of  the  soil,  what  are  the  duties  of  the  State  Board  of 
iculture?  For  the  information  of  all,  we  would  say  that  our  object 
o  conduct  an  institution,  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  State, 
jreby  the  development  of  California's  resources  may  be  encouraged, 
the  products  shown  in  a  practical  manner;  to  bring  the  attention 
he  public  to  the  capabilities  of  our  soil,  or,  in  other  words,  to  bring 
at  a  closer  relationship  between  the  producer  and  consumer, 
he  annual  exhibitions,  such  as  are  conducted  under  the  auspices  of 
Board,  are  as  essential  to  the  advancement  of  California's  resourceSj 
the  relations  are  the  same  as  between  any  other  bureau  of  informa- 
.  in  existence.  Annually  our  report  is  published,  containing  much 
-rmation  of  practical  value  to  those  interested,  and  it  is  eagerly 
^ht  by  the  non-resident  applicant  who  is  seeking  information,  with 
sntion  of  locating  in  the  State,  as  to  California's  capabilities.  Object 
ons,  such  as  are  found  each  year  at  the  annual  exhibition,  give  the 
iucer  from  the  most  remote  part  of  the  State  an  opportunity  to  shovf 
products,  increase  the  market  facilities  of,  and  attract  attention  in 
eral  to  the  section  represented, 
here  is  not  one  exhibitor  out  of  the  many  that  are  annually  found 
he  State  Fair  of  California  but  what  will  say  his  personal  business 
been  stimulated  by  the  premiums  received. 
a  the  Live  Stock  Department,  the  annual  sales  run  into  the  thousands- 
5  producer  and  purchaser  here  meet  and  make  their  trades,  as  their 
.res  dictate.  Here  is  found  an  assortment  of  breeds  that  would 
lire  months  of  time  for  the  purchaser  to  examine  but  for  an  annuai 
lering  of  this  character, 
'his  Society  draws  less  upon  the  State,  in  proportion  to  the  amount 


of  business  transacted,  than  any  one  of  the  other  institutions  under 
State  control.  It  is  not,  as  many  suppose,  conducted  wholly  at  the 
expense  of  the  State.  It  is  merely  aided  to  the  extent  of  $17,500.  It  is 
almost  self-sustaining,  and  were  it  not  for  the  expense  of  keeping  a 
large  property,  and  the  constant  replacing  of  buildings,  and  building 
additional  structures,  to  keep  up  with  the  increasing  demand  for  space, 
we  could  make  it  self-supporting.  The  receipts  and  disbursements, 
as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  our  financial  statement,  amount 
annually  to  over  $100,000.  Of  the  $17,500  given  as  aid  by  the 
State,  $2,500  is  expended  for  the  care  and  insurance  of  the  Exposi- 
tion Building,  and  the  remainder  (and  more)  is  devoted  to  cash 
premiums,  which  go  directly  into  the  hands  of  the  producers,  thereby 
encouraging  them  in  their  good  work.  From  the  soil  and  the  work- 
bench comes  the  money  that  is  used  in  daily  commerce,  and  too  much 
encouragement  to  the  sturdy  tiller  and  mechanic  cannot  be  given.  If 
it  is  desirous  to  have  a  prosperous  community,  encourage  labor  and  you 
promote  wealth;  discourage  it  and  you  promote  idleness. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  offer  any  defense  for  the  institution,  nor  the 
manner  in  which  its  affairs  are  conducted,  further  than  to  make  a  clear 
statement  regarding  its  object  and  standing.  The  work  accomplished 
during  the  thirty-seven  years  of  its  existence  speaks  for  itself,  in 
almost  every  county  of  this  great  State. 

review  of  the  season. 

California  is  a  country  of  many  climes,  and  its  seasons  are  variable. 
The  one  just  closed,  from  an  agricultural  standpoint,  was  not  up  to  the 
average  year  in  point  of  production  of  cereals,  etc.  The  rains  began 
early  and  were  prolonged  far  into  the  spring,  thereby  wholly  preventing 
the  seeding  of  a  large  area  of  land  prepared  to  plant,  and  the  plowing  of 
any, .to  speak  of,  that  is  usually  winter  sown.  This  drawback  gave  us 
a  decided  decrease  in  acreage  to  grain,  and  prevented  as  well  the  very 
large  increase  in  tree  planting.  Not  one  half  the  acreage  intended  was 
planted  to  trees. 

The  yield  of  grain,  for  causes  above  assigned,  was  greatly  hampered, 
the  result  showing  but  about  thirty- seven  million  bushels  of  wheat  as 
against  nearly  fifty  million  for  the  preceding  season. 

The  yield  for  1891  should  be  a  great  improvement  over  the  past  season, 
as  the  rains  have  been  opportune  for  plowing,  the  weather  since  favor- 
able to  planting,  and  reports  show  that  all  the  land  available  is  being 
seeded,  thereby  giving  us  a  large  increase  of  acreage,  which,  with  the 
usual  spring  rains,  should  return  a  yield  as  great  as  the  largest  seasons 
of  the  past.  It  is  not  the  great  abundance  of  ratin  that  makes  a  season 
prosperous,  but  its  coming  at  periods  needed  is  the  great  advantage.  Six 
inches  of  rain  during  the  months  of  November  and  December,  with 
favorable  weather  following,  gives  us  a  much  greater  acreage  than  does 
double  that  amount  of  rainfall  during  this  period,  as  there  are  many 
acres  of  our  best  wheat  land  that  cannot  be  properly  worked  with  a 
greater  amount  of  rain.  Any  year  that  gives  us  from  ten  to  twenty 
inches  of  rain,  coming  at  intervals  during  our  seeding  period,  with  favor- 
able weather  between  showers,  insures  us  a  most  prosperous  season.  Thus 
far  the  present  Season  has  been  most  favorable,  and  with  a  moderate 
rainfall  to  follow,  should  give  us  an  abundant  yield,  and  corresponding 
prosperity  throughout  the  State. 
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The  great  impetus  given  our  horticultural  interests  by  increase^ 
nands  each  year  for  our  fruit  throughout  the  entire  country,  is  sure 
encourage  the  further,  planting  of  trees,  and  it  is  safe  to  predict  theie 
11  be  a  much  larger  acreage  planted  to  trees  this  year  than  of  anj 
i.son  of  the  past. 

IRRIGATION. 

We  believe  that  irrigation  is  of  utmost  importance  to  Californi^j 
at  while  in  the  past  a  greater  portion  of  the  State  has  prospered  witfc 
fc  it,  the  advanced  progress  made  by  the  use  of  water  demonstrates  its 
^fulness  and  necessity,  especially  in  diversified  farming. 
The  great  abundance  of  water  available  in  California  for  this  pur 
se  is  likely  to  lead  to  undue  extravagance  and  speculation  in  its 
3.  We  deem  it  proper  to  enact  laws  to  compel  economical  and  frugal 
3  of  all  waters  in  the  State. 
While  most  of  our  arable  lands  are  susceptible  of  cultivation  withonl 
use,  the  productions  can  be  greatly  increased  by  a  drenching  once 
twice  a  year;  and  now  that  some  attention  is  being  given  to  tb 
jlamation  of  arid  lands,  its  use  on  this  character  of  land  is  equal  to 
e  half  the  value  of  said  lands  when  reclaimed  or  made  capable  ol 
Itivation. 

OUR   RESOURCES. 

California  is  replete  with  remunerative  resources,  both  natural  am 
bificial.  The  natural  resources  embrace  every  kind  and  character  o 
il  products,  which  find  ready  market  for  their  disposal.  We  main 
in  that  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  is  the  foundation  of  prosperity  ii 
y  country,  and  more  especially  so  in  California,  where  the  climate  ii 
factor  to  this  calling.  Our  agricultural  developments  show  wonderfu 
ogression  each  season*  the  advancement  is  more  marked  in  th( 
•rticultural  line,  which  gives  better  returns  upon  small  investmei 
an  other  agricultural  pursuits.  In  this  respect  we  take  the  lead  ii 
e  production  of  deciduous,  tropical,  and  small  fruits,  as  well  a 
getables,  and  as  a  matter  of  commerce  these  productions  now  occup; 
e  position  and  give  to  us  the  same  distinction  the  enormous  yield  o 
Lr  wheat  fields  did  in  years  past.  The  character  of  our  soils  is  sue 
at  it  will  be  many  years  before  the  replenishing  process  of  fertilizing 
common  in  other  States,  will  be  necessary  here.  The  soil  of  Call 
rnia  is  of  many  kinds,  each  of  which  has  its  special  productive  quali 
3S,  so  that  the  much  desired  variety  of  products  so  beneficial  to  th 
'osperity  of  a  State  are  here  obtainable. 
In  resources  of  interest  to  th^  wage  earner,  California  is  abundant 
bher  than  the  demand  from  increased  productions  of  the  soil,  thei 
•e  new  developments  constantly  being  made  that  are  of  benefit  to  tB 
borer.  The  abundance  of  petroleum  found  and  being  daily  worke 
.  our  southern  mountain  ranges;  the  existence  in  close  proximity  I 
ir  metropolis  of  bituminous  rock,  the  use  of  which  for  street  paviti 
romises  to  be  general,  and  the  utilization  of  our  various  building  ston^ 
r  the  more  substantial  improvements,  all  give  increased  opportuniti^ 
id  demand  for  labor.  Thus,  favored  with  natural  advantages  not  to  1 
und  elsewhere,  California  is  certain  to  prosper  and  grow  into  a  thictl 
Dpulated  State. 
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The  annual  State  Fair,  in  a  State  as  productive  as  California,  is  looked 
upon  as  a  highly  essential  occurrence,  not  only  as  a  factor  for  the  intro- 
duction of  new  products  and  wares,  but  as  a  means  of  keeping  before 
the  public  the  many  miscellaneous  resources  of  commercial  value  for 
which  a  State  may  be  noted.  The  consumer  here  expects  to  view  the 
results  of  experiments,  and  obtain  information  relative  to  cost  of  pro- 
duction in  and  capabilitief*  of  the  various  districts  of  our  State,  and  of 
matters  and  things  in  general  affecting  trade. 

The  small  producer,  in  his  endeavor  to  obtain  recognition  by  the  pub- 
lic for  the  purpose  of  placing  his  article  of  trade  upon  the  market,  is 
often  nonplused  as  to  the  mode  of  procedure.  He  applies  to  the  mer- 
chant or  manufacturer,  who  is  loth  to  take  hold  of  and  introduce  his 
wares  before  there  is  a  demand  for  them  by  the  trade,  whereas  the  pub- 
lic have  no  idea  of  their  existence.  His  production  may  or  may  not  be 
what  is  wanted  by  the  people.  He  awaits  the  opening  of  the  Exposition 
for  the  purpose  of  feeling  the  public  pulse  regarding  his  article,  and  to 
ascertain  whether  or  not  he  has  labored  in  vain.  He  establishes  his 
booth  in  the  exhibition.  If  his  goods  are  of  merit  the  public  are  not 
slow  to  recognize  them,  and  immediately  in  commercial  centers  they 
are  inquired  for  by  the  consumer,  and  the  tradesmen  are  required  by  the 
constant  demands  to  place  the  article  in  stock.  This  same  experience 
has  resulted  in  bringing  into  prominence  many  districts  of  our  State 
whose  agricultural  advantages  were  wholly  unknown  before  the  exhibi- 
tion was  made  at  the  State  Fair. 

Many  similar  cases  of  the  ones  mentioned  have  occurred  within  the 
observation  of  the  management  during  the  past  decade,  and  often  great 
returns  to  the  individual  and  benefit  to  the  community  have  resulted. 

The  accomplishment  of  this  character  of  work  more  than  doubly 
repays  the  State  for  the  small  expense  required. 

The  State  Fair  of  1890  was  the  thirty-seventh  annual  exhibition 
given  by  the  State  Agricultural  Society.  In  exhibits  of  a  general  char- 
acter it  was  complete;  all  parts  of  the  State  had  representation.  In 
quantity  the  agricultural  productions  were  not  up  to  former  years,  owing 
to  the  result  of  an  unusually  disastrous  season  to  the  farming  community. 
The  overflow  of  a  great  portion  of  river  lands  encumbered  the  farmers 
of  those  rich  districts  to  such  an  extent  as  to  preclude  them  from  tak- 
ing  part,  as  is  usual,  in  these  annual  exhibitions.  But  where  the  defi- 
ciency occurred  by  reason  of  the  absence  of  agricultural  products,  it  was 
more  than  met  by  an  overplus  of  mechanical  productions.  While  our 
endeavors  are  to  urge  and  promote  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  our  desires 
are  to  also  aid  in  every  way  possible  all  kinds  of  mechanical  pursuits, 
and  the  showing  made  at  the  exhibition  of  1890  satisfied  us  our  efforts 
were  recognized. 

The  increased  exhibition  of  live  stock  at  the  Park  grounds  over  that 
of  the  year  previous  was  an  assurance  that  the  opportunity  was  wel- 
comed by  the  breeder.  Over  twelve  hundred  head  of  improved  live 
stock  were  here  exhibited,  and  the  great  benefit  derived  by  the  small 
breeder  in  being  thus  enabled,  without  great  expense,  to  show  his  suc- 
cesB  in  the  interest,  was  gratifying  in  the  extreme.  No  better  chance  is 
given  the  small  breeder  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  purchaser  to  his 
stock,  whereby  he  may  realize,  than  at  these  exhibitions,  and  many  of 
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3  heaviest  and  most  successful  breeders  of  improved  stock  in  Cat 
•nia  received  their  first  impetus  to  success  at  the  State  Fair.  Th« 
lue  of  these  annual  gatherings  to  a  State  cannot  be  estimated  from 
)hetary  standpoint.  They  have  a  most  stimulating  effect  upon  th« 
rious  industries  of  a  State,  as  competitive  comparisons  assist  pro, 
ission,  which  is  bound  to  result  in  additional  resources,  and  the  greater 
3  number  the  more  prosperous  will  be  the  community  at  interest. 
A.  full  report  of  all  exhibits  and  awards  made  will  be  found  in  this 
lume. 

LIVE    STOCK. 

From  its  inception  this  Society  has  been  the  advocate  of  improved 
ceding  of  live  stock.  Our  schedule  of  awards  each  season  since 
^anization  shows  advancement  in  the  inducements  to  breed  the  best 
Our  aim  has  been  to  so  impress  upon  the  producer  the  fact  that  cost  o 
lintenance  of  a  well  bred  animal  iB  no  more  than  that  of  one  of  an 
ferior  breed,  and  the  returns  certainly  more  satisfactory,  that  he  will 

his  selections,  be  governed  by  the  progressive  spirit  that  prompte( 
e  advice. 

The  constant  reiteration  of  this  advice  has  had  its  effect,  and  it  ii 
th.  some  degree  of  self-satisfaction  that  we  refer  to  the  charactei 
d  breeding  of  all  kinds  of  live  stock  reared  in  this  State. 
The  great  State  of  Kentucky,  with  all  her  advantages  for  the  carrying 

of  stock  breeding,  owes  her  reputation  to  the  intelligence  shown  t] 
eeders  in  the  selection  of  high  class  stock,  whereby  she  had  attainei 
standing  that  was  hard  to  overcome.     She  was  for  years  the  recipien 

our  gold  for  stock  of  all  kinds,  but  now  our  breeders,  with  one  thin 
e  experience  of  those  of  Kentucky,  have  been  able  to  surpass  then 

prominence  and  production,  and  obtain  returns  from  this  same  Stat 
r  our  highly  developed  trotting  stock,  which  illustrates  they  are  no 
)w  in  recognizing  merit,  and  are  still  seeking  blood  of  standard  chai 
ter  and  demand,  in  their  endeavors  to  excel. 
The  trotting  breeding  interest  of  California  now  forms  a  most  impoi 
nt  part  in  the  resources  of  the  State;  in  fact,  it  is  one  of  our  leadiii 
terests,  and  must  be  maintained  and  encouraged  to  the  extent  it 
iportance  demands. 
During  the  season  just  closed,  the  public  sales  in  the  city  of  Nei 
ork  alone  of  California-bred  yearlings  and  two-year  old  trottei 
jgregated  over  one  half  million  of  dollars,  and  the  demand  for  thi 
ass  of  stock  is  such  that  our  prominent  breeders  have  arranged  t 
)ld  these  sales  annually,  not  unlike  the  handling  of  our  great  frui 
itput,  as  by  this  method  quick  returns  are  obtainable,  and  as  long  a 
.tisfactory  prices  are  available  the  supply  will  be  forthcoming. 

The  most  remarkable  returns,  during  the  season  of  1890,  by  an  indi 
dual  breeder,  were  those  obtained  by  Hon.  L.  J.  Rose,  of  Los  Angelei 
his  sale  embraced  the  get  of  Stamboul  (2:11)  and  Alcazar  (2:20| 
f  the  former  lot  were  ten  yearlings  and  ten  two-year  olds,  whic 
*ought  in  aggregate  $74,800,  or  at  an  average  of  $3,740  each.  ( 
Icazar's  get  were  offered  six  yearlings  and  six  two-year  olds,  bringifl 
r  the  twelve  head  a  total  of  $31,800,  or  an  average  of  $2,650  for  eac 
dd  to  these  amounts  the  sale  of  Stamboul  for  $50,000,  and  Alcazi 
T  $29,000,  and  we  have  a  grand  total  of  $185,600  for  the  lot.  Can  ai 
tate  with  double  the  experience  of  California  make  this  showing? 
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That  the  judgment  displayed  in  breeding  was  the  leading  factor,  we 
admit;  that  our  climate  and  feed  was  an  able  adjunct,  we  have  no  doubt; 
that  it  has  been  accomplished,  we  know;  and  the  part  taken  by  this 
Society  in  the  encouragement  of  just  this  very  idea  of  preeminence,  we 
are  proud  to  claim  was  not  a  detrimental  element  in  the  make-up  of 
the  success. 

In  the  encouragement  of  speed  in  the  trotting  horses,  we  have  accom- 
plished much  more  than  was  believed  to  be  possible  by  those  who,  in 
the  past,  were  opposed  to  us  for  our  proclivities  in  that  direction;  that 
it  has  been  a  benefit  to  values  in  our  property  no  one  doubts. 

The  history  of  this  Society  in  the  promotion  of  this  great  interest 
makes  plain  the  necessity  of  stimulation  in  more  remote  industries,  and 
the  success  resulting  in  the  many  already  accomplished  emboldens  us 
to  renewed  efforts  towards  the  others.  The  advancement  made  in  this 
pursuit  has  encouraged  the  investment  of  capital  not  otherwise  attract- 
able to  this  State.  Early  development  is  one  of  the  essential  advan- 
tages we  have,  and  the  climate  that  assists  in  this  is  here  to  be  found. 

Our  custom  is  and  has  always  been,  in  the  furtherance  of  the  breed- 
ing interest,  to  supply  the  advantages  to  demonstrate  the  capabilities  of 
our  stock.  Under  it  we  inaugurated,  in  1888,  a  contest  open  to  all  sires 
in  training  that  year,  and  those  taking  part  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  trotting-horse  world  to  California's  champions.  Soon  after,  negoti- 
ations for  their  purchase  began,  and  resulted  in  the  sale  of  one  for 
$20,000  and  another  for  $50,000,  and  a  refusal  of  a  like  amount  for 
another,  and  those  prices  were  not  given  and  offered  for  the  machine  use 
of  racing,  but  solely  for  breeding  purposes. 

That  this  great  trial  of  speed  was  of  much  value-  to  the  interest  and 
State  there  is  no  question,  and,  as  it  was  brought  about  through  the 
agency  of  an  institution  fostered  by  the  State,  we  feel  a  pride  in  its  ref- 
erence herein.  The  same  arguments  in  the  breeding  of  thoroughbreds 
may  also  be  used.  As  the  most  valuable  events  for  this  character  of 
horses  are  given  for  the  two  and  three-year  olds,  early  development  of 
both  body  and  speed  will  make  them  also  an  important  article  of  com- 
merce in  the  near  future. 

The  location  here  of  the  most  extensive  breeding  farm  (Rancho  del 
Paso)  in  the  world,  is  sure  to  be  an  additional  attraction  for  California 
in  the  advancement  and  extension. of  this  industry,  and  we  say  to  those 
contemplating  engaging  in  the  breeding  of  any  or  all  kinds  of  live  stock, 
examine  our  advantages  before  locating  elsewhere,  and  you  will  surely 
agree  with  us  that  there  is  but  one  place  for  the  successful  continuance 
of  the  breeding  of  stock,  and  that  place  is  California. 

RIVER  IMPROVEMENTS. 

That  the  great  waterways  of  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  Val- 
leys are  in  danger  of  being  entirely  lost  to  navigation  there  is  no  doubt. 
That  the  valuable  agricultural  lands  bordering  upon  these  rivers  are 
promised  destruction  is  plainly  discernible.  So  no  time  should  be 
lost  in  securing  the  necessary  assistance  to  preserve  to  navigation,  in  a 
manner  protective  of  the  interests  of  the  people  of  the  interior,  these 
great  natural  highways.  In  the  development  of  the  resources  of  a 
State,  the  natural  advantages  for  transportation  facilities  is  a  subject 
that  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  community  at  large,  and  the 
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tinuance  and  maintenance  of  these  advantages  should  be  guarded 
h  utmost  diligence. 

n  the  primitive  days  of  California  the  first  steps  in  the  cultivation 
>ur  soil  were  encouraged  by  the  navigable  features  of  our  great 
3rs,  and  for  the  first  twenty  years  of  our  agricultural  existence  no 
er  means  were  available  for  transportation  of  our  products  to  mar- 
.  That  they  greatly  assist  in  the  encouragement  of  the  cultivation 
the  soil  no  one  will  deny,  and  the  subsequent  success  of  agriculture 
this  State  is  greatly  due  to  the  unparalleled  productions  and  the 
ly  showing  made  from  these  rich  river  lands.  As  these  watercourses 
the  national  highways  for  public  use,  and  as  the  Government  has 
olute  control  of  them  between  banks,  their  navigable  features  should 
maintained  by  the  General  Government,  by  clearing  them  of  all  hin» 
nces  to  this  important  agent  of  the  productive  returns  of  the  soil, 
^'he  utilization  of  the  flow  of  water  at  flood  periods,  with  the  assist- 
;e  of  such  artificial  means  necessary,  would,  in  a  short  time,  give  to 
the  deep  and  pure  navigable  streams  of  the  past,  that  were  of  so  much 
ue  to  the  present  prosperity  of  the  State. '  Neglect  of  levee  districts  to 
'k  in  harmony  has  also  been  a  most  serious  drawback  to  the  abso 
3  reclamation  of  lands  in  the  river  districts.  A  law  of  general  char- 
er  is  necessary  to  bring  about  a  closer  relationship  between  districts, 
t  one  may  be  preserved  without  injury  to  others.  There  is  no  reason 
y  this  cannot  be  done,  and  until  those  interested  directly  agree  upon 
h  a  measure,  so  long  will  effective  work  be  delayed.  It  is  incum- 
it  upon  our  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress,  and  the  State 
p:8lature,  to  give  this  important  subject  their  immediate  attention, 
3  people  of  long  suffering  from  these  wrongs  require  it;  the  sense  of 
tit  and  justice  demands  it,  and  we  say  that,  as  a  great  interest  is 
ng  yearly  crippled  by  the  prolonged  delay  and  inaction,  immediate 
ief  should  be  speedily  forthcoming. 

FRUIT  GROWING. 

\lB  the  prosperity  of  a  State  depends  upon  its  productive  resourceSj 
asions  to  merit  in  each  department  of  soil  yield  should  be  herein 
de.  In  the  recognition,  assistance,  and  encouragement  of  the  leading 
>ducts  of  the  past,  this  Board  has  been  most  liberal.  To  recapitulate 
ly  the  productive  statistics  of  the  State,  as  a  whole,  would  require 
re  space  than  can  here  be  given;  further  on  in  the  volume  these  facts 
.1  be  fully  shown. 
Che  eagerness  with  which  our  fruit  industry  is  watched  by  the 
neyed  institutions  of  the  State  indicates  an  interest  therein  that  will 
e  additional  use  for  money,  with  corresponding  benefit.  Aid  in  the 
.ension  of  this  enterprise,  if  needed,  should  be  available,  as  in  what 
y  can  capital  be  better  employed  than  in  pushing  soil  productions? 
LS  safer  than  in  other  mercantile  pursuits  as  a  rule;  and  when  capital 
5S  take  a  start  in  that  direction,  we  will  see  not  only  a  land  o 
mteous  beauty,  but  of  unexcelled  prosperity  as  well. 
;t  remained  for  the  sturdy  and  enterprising  man  to  show  what  couU 
done,  as  with  all  industries;  and  now  that  capital  no  longer  fears  the 
Deriment  of  a  new  departure  or  avenue  for  its  use,  a  greater  progres? 
1  be  seen  within  the  next  decade  than  has  been  shown  in  the  entir« 
3t  history  of  our  State.     The  multiplication  of  demands  for  our  fruits 
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makes  it  certain  that  the  old  system  of  grain  growing,  with  its  multitude 
of  acres  that  are  necessary  to  success,  is  entirely  out  of  proportion  to 
the  returns  made  from  a  smaller  area  of  land  in  the  cultivation  of  fruit. 

To  thoroughly  populate  a  country  with  an  intelligent  people  no  better 
agent  than  fruit  growing  could  be  brought  forward. 

Land  susceptible  to  fruit  culture  makes  returns  of  from  $100  to  $250 
per  acre  on  an  average  in  ordinary  years,  thus  enabling  from  ten  to 
twenty  acres  to  make  the  returns  usually  acquired  from  one  hundred 
and  sixty  acres  in  grain  growing. 

A  wheat  crop  a  few  years  since,  amounting  to  $20,000  or  $25,000, 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  world,  and  required  hundreds  of  acres  to 
yield  it.  Now  a  fruit  crop  from  five  hundred  acres  yields  from  $50,000 
to  $100,000,  and  is  now  the  wonder  in  money  circles. 

These  statements  to  the  inexperienced  seem  extravagant,  but  they 
have  been  demonstrated  in  several  instances  during  the  season  just 
closed,  which  gave  us  large  prices;  but  we  say  quarter  the  returns,  and 
where  can  any  other  country  or  industry  equal  it? 

We  are  met  with  objections  to  these  statements  from  many  that  had  the 
opportunities  to  reap  the  benefit,  but  lacked  the  courage  to  make  the 
experiments.  But  facts  shown  by  figures  are  indisputable,  and  we  will 
in  this  volume  show  in  detail  where  the  returns  from  fifty-eight  acres  of 
land  in  Sacramento  County,  forty  of  which  are  planted  to  orchard  and 
eighteen  to  table  grapes,  yielded  the  past  season  $42,000,  or  nearly  $800 . 
per  acre.  That  this  is  an  extreme  comparison,  we  admit;  that  good  judg- 
ment, care,  and  attention  brought  it  about,  we  will  not  deny.  But  can- 
not, we  say,  the  same  be  accomplished  by  any  one  who  will  give  the 
subject  the  attention  it  requires? 

Like  other  vocations,  some  will  make  great  headway  and  be  successful, 
while  others  will  drag  along  in  the  old  ruts.  But  fit  the  man  to  the 
vocation  and  he  will  be  as  successful  as  the  best. 

Our  fruit  output  for  1890  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  ten  thousand 
carloads  of  fruit  in  their  different  state,  viz.:  green,  dried,  and  canned. 
In  aggregate  this  means  at  least  one  hundred  thousand  tons,  which 
means  a  return  to  the  producers  of  not  less  than  ten  millions  of  dollars. 

Prom  this  grand  resource  California  reaps  a  benefit  not  elsewhere 
attainable  from  a  like  source.  While  the  great  stringency  of  the  money 
market  was  troubling  our  eastern  brethren,  this  State  had  a  plentiful 
supply  of  that  article  to  conduct  its  affairs.  This  condition  was  due 
largely  to  the  returns  from  our  fruit  shipments. 

The  increase  each  season  of  acreage  coming  into  bearing  has  had  no 
effect  upon  the  demand  thus  far.  It  has  not  been  yet  met,  nor  do  we 
believe  it  will  for  soine  years  to  come,  as  we  are  amply  protected  from 
such  a  likelihood  on  account  of  our  State  being  t'he  only  one  that  is  able 
to  produce  many  of  the  staple  fruits. 

Then  again,  when  we  realize  that  the  sixty-five  or  seventy  millions  of 
people  in  the  United  States  is  not  our  only  market,  and  that  after  sup- 
plying them  the  remainder  of  the  world  is  at  our  demand  we  should  not 
hesitate  in  the  extension  of  the  business. 

The  area  of  production  as  a  whole  is  small,  when  compared  to  the 
remainder  of  the  world,  where  deciduous  and  citrus  fruits  are  not 
susceptible  of  cultivation. 

The  progression  of  the  fruit  industry  will  be  profitable  to  not  only 
the  owner  and  grower,  but  to  the  towns  of  the  State  as  well. 
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?he  establishment  of  canneries,  the  additional  employment  of  helpj 
aid  the  communities  at  large,  and  the  future  of  this  great  State  will 
)end  largely  on  this  interest. 
Ne  cannot  but  think  the  time  is  ripe  for  all  who  care  to  embark  in 
s  industry.  The  markets  are  established,  our  products  have  the 
ility  necessary  to  retain  their  reputation,  and  as  a  whole  no  industry 
this  time  presents  such  flattering  inducements  for  investment  ai 
)S  the  cultivation  of  fruit. 

THE  WORLD'S  COLUMBIAN  EXPOSITION  OP  1893. 

California  has  more  to  gain  by  representation  at  the  World's  Colum- 
n  Exposition  of  1893  than  any  other  State  in  the  Union.  Her  greai 
;ent  of  country;  her  desire  for  increased  population,  that  the  many 
developed  resources  may  be  opened,  and  in  which  new  blood,  new 
as,  and  willing  hands  are  necessary,  and  in  the  further  developmeni 
the  many  and  rich  resources  now  in  hand,  are  reasons  why  she  should 
.ke  a  display  and  form  a  brilliant  part  of  the  grand  Exposition. 
S^o  State  or  country  can  make  the  display  California  is  capable  of  in 
5  agricultural  department,  and  as  the  Exposition  will  be  interna- 
nal  in  character  the  occasion  is  such  that  will  show  the  wonderful 
»wth,  development,  and  unlimited  resources  of  our  State,  in  compar- 
n  with  all  the  countries  represented,  and  will  reflect,  we  are  certain, 
jat  credit  upon  the  State  and  the  intelligence  of  its  people. 
The  importance  of  our  agricultural  interests,  varied  as  they  are,  and 
/^ering  the  largest  part  of  the  wealth  of  the  State,  merits  care  and  at 
ition  in  their  proper  presentation,  when  we  need  fear  no  competition 

supremacy. 

With  such  facts  as  are  obtainable  regarding  the  opportunities  and 
lucements  for  tilling  the  soil  in  California,  as  can  be  there  shown, 
11  make  for  us  a  reputation  that  will  greatly  assist  in  promoting  im* 
gration  and  further  advertising  our  products,  that  additional  markel 
dlities  may  be  had  for  their  disposal. 
In  the  majority  of  States  in  the  Union  our  products  are  yet  almosi 
loUy  unknown.  We  want  advertising,  because  we  have  the  producti 
advertise,  and  after  the  introduction  they  will  make  for  us  additions 
mands  necessary  to  keep  pace  wdth  our  rapid  growth. 
The  same  advantages  that  have  assisted  our  resources  at  home 
rough  the  medium  of  annuaL  exhibitions,  will  be  given  us  at  the  grea 
^position,  with  a  broader  field  for  action. 
We  appeal  to  the  Senators  and  Members  in  Legislature  assemblej 
t  to  be  parsimonious  in  their  aid  to  this  grand  event,  in  which  Cali 
•nia  has  much  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose.  We  say  to  you  that  tb< 
blic,  and  especially  the  producers  of  California,  recognize  that  thisl 

extraordinary  expense  and  should  not  be  a  chargeable  extravaganc 
the  dominant  party.  In  fact,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  politics  wi' 
ter  into  the  discussion  of  the  question  by  either  of  the  great  partis 
Legislature  represented,  but  that  the  good  of  the  State,  the  welfare 
e  farmers  and  producers,  whereby  their  achievements  are  to  be  showij 
11  govern  the  body  in  their  action,  as  by  the  encouragement  of  so 
oducts  the  prosperity  of  a  State  in  all  its  branches  of  trade  is  assure^ 
hen  a  question  of  this  character  arises  and  is  unianimously  indorse 

both  press  and  public,  it  is  a  criterion  that  public  opinion  approve 
d  consents  to  the  measure. 
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The  public  are  represented  in  the  various  departments  of  govern- 
ment by  Boards,  Commissions,  and  other  agencies,  and  there  is  not, 
that  we  are  aware  of,  any  opposition,  but  on  the  contrary,  unqualified 
indorsement  of  the  proposed  action. 

Should  the  expenditure  of  any  part  of  the  appropriation  be  author- 
ized through  this  department,  we  will  endeavor  to  have  it  judiciously 
used  for  the  benefit  of  the  State  as  a  whole,  that  each  county  may  be 
fully  represented  in  its  agricultural  capacity. 

We  of  Cahfornia  are  aware  that  agriculture  is  our  leading  industry; 
upon  this  a  showing  should  be  made  in  keeping  with  our  ability.  The 
result,  we  are  positive,  will  fully  justify  the  expenditure  of  the  amount 
of  appropriation  asked. 

CITRUS   PAIRS. 

The  encouragement  of  citrus  culture  by  the  appropriation  for  fairs,  to 
be  held  in  the  State  at  the  period  of  production  of  this  character  of 
fruit,  has  with  two  seasons'  experience  proved  a  wise  action  on  the  part 
of  the  Legislature  of  1889. 

That  an  increase  of  taxable  property  to  the  State  was  caused  by  the 
stimulation  and  publicity  given  through  these  winter  exhibitions  is  a 
well  known  fact. 

The  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  under  whose  auspices  the  appropria- 
tion was  expended,  were  agi*eeably  surprised  at  the  first  attempt  made 
at  Oroville  last  winter.  To  find  an  exhibition  of  from  fifteen  to  sixteen 
hundred  boxes  of  oranges  from  a  section  of  the  State  heretofore  unknown 
in  the  commercial  marts  of  the  country  in  the  production  of  this  char- 
acter of  fruit,  was  a  most  interesting  subject,  and  one  that  created  con- 
siderable discussion,  which  resulted  in  the  sale  of  much  land  and  the 
planting  of  a  very  large  additional  acreage  in  citrus  fruits. 

The  great  value  of  this  industry  to  California  is,  that  in  different 
sections  of  the  State  the  ripening  of  citrus  fruits  occur  at  different 
periods,  thereby  giving  the  producers  the  advantage  of  an  early  market 
for  one  part,  and  of  a  late  market  for  the  other,  which  enables  those 
interested  in  the  culture  of  this  character  of  fruit  to  receive  full  benefits 
without  competition. 

Then  again,  the  cultivation  of  this  product  gives  to  California  growers 
an  almost  continual  fruit-shipping  season  throughout  the  entire  calendar 
year — ^from  April  to  November  for  deciduous  fruits,  and  from  December 
to  February  for  citrus  fruits  from  the  north,  and  from  February  until 
June  the  same  character  of  fruit  from  the  southern  portion  of  the  State. 
Thus  the  northern  citrus  fruit  grower  gathers  his  crop,  reaps  the  benefit 
of  an  early  market,  and  has  his  returns  before  his  brethren  from  the 
south  are  ready  to  pick;  hence,  he  is  not  hampered  with  competition,  and 
the  southern  grower  reaps  a  like  benefit,  as  the  demand  is  but  fairly 
opened .  until  he  is  ready  to  take  it  up  and  furnish  fruit  until  the 
deciduous  season  opens. 

The  display  of  citrus  fruits  at  the  fair  held  in  Los  Angeles  in  March 
was  one  of  great  magnitude,  and  certainly  portrayed  the  capabilities  of 
this  grand  section  of  our  State,  whose  achievements  have  long  since  been 
heralded  throughout  the  land,  and  whose  natural  resources  and  abilities 
to  yield  in  quantity  and  quality  any  and  all  products  of  the  soil  are 
better  known  than  all  the  remainder  of  our  State. 

A  full  report,  with  details  of  awards,  accompanied  by  valuable  papers 
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ad  upon  the  occasion  referred  to,  as  well  as  some  facts  and  figures 
ith  names  and  addresses  of  growers,  giving  actual  profits  in  thi 
ilture  of  citrus  and  other  fruits,  will  be  found  in  this  volume. 
We  recommend  that  the  appropriation  for  these  exhibitions  be  conJ 
aued  for  another  term  of  two  years,  when  thereafter  they  should  1)( 
If-sustaining. 

IMMIGRATION. 

Large  land  holdings  in  C^-lifornia  have  been  from  time  to  tim^ 
verely  condemned,  an^  charged  with  being  a  serious  drawback  ti 
imigration,  and  detrimental  to  every  interest  of  the  State. 
Many  have  undertaken  the  solution  of  this  question,  suggestions  havi 
jen  made,  and  action  urged  against  the  owners  thereof,  toward  the  dis 
•lution  of  these  tracts. 
The  right  to  acquire,  possess,  and  protect  property  is  given  to  all  mei 
ider  our  organic  law,  and  no  arbitrary  law  or  custom  should  exis 
lat  would  deprive  an  owner  of  his  property,  be  it  great  or  small,  with 
it  a  fair  and  acceptable  compensation  therefor,  and  to  think  of  oi 
Lggest  any  other  method  is  not  in  keeping  with  the  rights  of  an 
merican  citizen. 

The  solution  of  this  problem  is  to  encourage  the  immigration  of  a 
ass  of  people  that  are  not  speculators  in  any  sense,  but  home  seekeii 
lat  desire  to  settle  upon  and  cultivate  the  land,  and  make  for  them 
Ives  a  productive  property.  Right  here  will  be  said,  "  How  is  this  1» 
5  done  upon  a  limited  amount  of  money?  We  cannot  buy  this  laiM 
lat  is  now  held  by  these  rich  owners." 
But  we  say  to  this  class  of  people  with  but  a  small  amount  of  mone] 
}  their  disposal,  you  can  buy  the  land  from  these  large  holders,  and  a 
ich  a  price,  too,  that  will  warrant  you  in  so  doing,  and  the  payment 
-r  this  land  can  be  so  arranged  as  to  cover  a  period  of  time  that  wil 
lable  you  to  make  it  from  the  land  itself.  You  can  get  this  land  a 
om  four  to  six  years,  and  the  character  of  the  lands  is  such  as  wil 
roduce  in  that  time  their  purchase  price,  and  leave  to  the  worker 
rofit  besides. 

In  no  other  way  in  our  opinion  can  this  question  be  solved,  and  th« 
ivantages  that  will  come  from  it  to  the  people,  in  the  future,  will  mori 
lan  repay  the  State  for  the  imaginary  drawbacks  it  is  supposed  t( 
ave  incurred  upon  the  community. 
By  the  system  now  in  vogue  for  the  disposal  of  these  large  holdings 
5  herein  referred  to,  we  are  sure  to  get  an  increase  in  population  of  ai 
itelligent  and  desired  class  of  people  with  some  means,  and  that  wil 
3  a  credit  to  the  State. 
Thus  we  say  these  large  land  holdings  have  not  been  such  a  eeriooi 
rawback  as  was  supposed.  On  the  contrary,  we  argue  they  will  b 
le  means  of  giving  to  us,  not  only  desirable  settlers,  but  where  require 
thorough  system  of  irrigation.  The  extensive  and  costly  irrigatiDj 
^sterns  of  this  State  are  the  direct  outcome  of  large  land  holdings 
hese  undertakings  are  of  such  magnitude  that  it  is  safe  to  presuni 
ley  would  not  have  been  executed  and  carried  to  a  state  of  eniciencj 
it  had  remained  for  the  owners  of  small  tracts  to  assume  the  respon 
bility  and  procure  the  necessary  means. 

Thus  the  owners  of  the  small  tracts  increased  population  will  giv^ 
J,  will  derive  the  benefit  of  the  expenditure  of  large  capital,  at  a^ 
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additional  expense  in  the  first  cost  of  their  land,  moderate  in  propor- 
tion to  the  great  results  which  follow  the  application  of  intelligent 
industry. 

Through  the  combination  of  capital  in  several  of  our  largest  irrigated 
districts,  lands  heretofore  known  as  "  desert "  have  been,  by  the  great 
system  of  irrigation  used,  entirely  reclaimed,  and  are  now  open  to 
settlement  for  the  small  holder,  and  show  wonderful  results  in  product- 
ive qualities. 

The  accomplishment  of  which  gives  to  the  State  an  additional  area 
of  land  for  cultivation  that  has  been  and  would  continue  to  be  a  waste 
desert  were  it  not  for  investments  made  by  men  of  capital. 

The  organization  of  colonies  for  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  is  con- 
stantly going  on  in  this  State,  and  thousands  of  acres  have  been  thus 
disposed  of  and  are  planted  under  this  system. 

The  tendency  to  overcrowd  the  cities  has  been  a  serious  drawback  to 
the  agricultural  interests  of  our  State,  as  well  as  detrimental  to  the 
newcomer,  and  until  this  class  are  induced  to  become  productive 
neither  the  cities  nor  the  interior  will  make  progress. 

The  opportunities  now  offered  throughout  the  agricultural  districts 
of  California  will  surely  induce  settlement  therein,  and  the  next  few 
years  will  show  a  prosperous  period,  which  will,  as  time  progresses,  be 
of  greater  benefit  to  the  cities  and  towns  than  through  any  other  source 
attainable. 

CROP  REPORTS. 

This  State  is  sadly  deficient  in  a  method  to  obtain  throughout  the 
year,  at  intervals  most  needed,  official  crop  prospects. 

To  the  commercial  centers  its  value  cannot  be  estimated.  To  the 
farming  community  its  benefit  would  be  felt.  There  is  no  reason  why 
such  a  system  could  not  be  inaugurated  at  a  little  expense  by  cooper- 
ation with  the  Signal  Service  of  the  United  States. 

This  Society  is  willing  to  undertake  the  management,  if  a  sufficient 
amount  of  money  is  appropriated  to  cover  its  introduction  and  main- 
tenance. 

Modern  appliances  of  every  kind  and  character  for  the  dissemination 
of  knowledge  are  coming  into  use  daily  throughout  the  civilized  world 
as  a  necessity  to  trade,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  a  State  like  Cali- 
fornia should  not  be  able  to  keep  the  status  of  her  productions  and 
trade  in  general  constantly  before  the  public. 

There  is  a  bill  now  pending  before  the  Legislature  for  the  establish- 
ment of  this  bureau  of  information  in  connection  with  this  Society, 
at  an  expense  not  to  exceed  fifteen  hundred  dollars  after  the  first  year, 
and  but  three  thousand  for  eqxiipment  the  first*  year,  which  we  hope, 
for  the  good  it  will  be  to  California,  will  pass.  It  is  hoped  that  the  cry 
of  retrenchment  and  reform  will  not  go  so  far  as  to  cripple  the  pro- 
ductive industries  of  our  State,  but  that  sufficient  curtailment  can  be 
had,  without  this  injury,  that  our  taxpayers'  burdens  may  be  relieved 
to  some  extent. 

FINANCES. 

The.  season  of  1890  was  not  as  prosperous  for  the  Society  as  many  of 
the  preceding  ones.     This  was  due  to  two  causes: 
Firstly — ^The  extreme  lateness  of  the  agricultural  season  gave  the 
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3ople  no  returns  to  speak  of  prior  to  the  date  of  our  exhibition,  as  i\ 
ilk  of  the  receipts  for  both  grain  and  fruit  came  in  about  the  time  ain 
"ter  the  State  Fair  was  held,  whereas  with  a  usual  season,  mon^ 
ould  have  been  more  plentiful  at  a  much  earlier  period. 
Secondly — The  celebration  given  in  San  Francisco  by  the  Native  Soi| 

•  the  Golden  West,  in  honor  of  the  fortieth  anniversary  of  the  admissiij 

•  California  into  the  Union,  during  our  annual  fair,  which  attractei 
le  largest  crowd  ever  known  to  that  city.  The  expenditure  of  mon^ 
1  that  visit  by  the  people  that  usually  come  to  the  State  Fair,  precludel 
leir  attendance  this  season,  which  of  course  entailed  a  heavy  lossi 
ir  receipts.  The  gate  and  privilege  receipts  fell  short  of  the  season 
589,  $10,681  84. 

As  our  expenses  of  every  character,  except  premiums,  care  and  insui 
ice  of  the  Exposition  Building,  must  come  from  our  earnings,  an 
lose  for  building  and  improvements  from  our  profits,  it  can  readily  l 
(cn  the  blow  was  a  heavy  one  to  our  profit  and  loss  account. 
This  state  of  affairs  greatly  crippled  our  improvments  for  the  season 
id  we  refrained  from  doing  any  more  in  this  line  than  was  actual] 
icessary,  although  improvements  are  sadly  needed  at  both  Park  an 
avilion. 

New  and  additional  stabling  is  required  to  accommodate  the  increase 
jmand  of  exhibitors.  The  accommodations  for  display  of  agricultura 
achinery  are  meager,  and  the  exhibitors  find  much  fault  with  tL 
mited  space  at  our  command. 
What  we  need  in  this  regard  is  an  additional  wing  (of  one  hundie 
/  four  hundred  feet)  thrown  across  the  west  end  of  the  main  building 
hich  should  and  could  be  devoted  exclusively  to  the  exhibition  of  agii 
iltural  machinery.  The  progression  made  in  this  valuable  industi 
3mands  it;  but  until  we  have  available  funds  this  portion  of  our  exhi 
tion  will  be  necessarily  hampered. 
At  this  time  we  find  our  assets  and  liabilities  to  be  as  follows: 

LIABILITIES. 

O.  Mills  &  Co.,  loan -.  $7,772  26 

Uspavable  account 3,654  87 

akesaue,  fixed  events _ - —  3,326  00 

jring  racing  account _ _.. 973  46 

. $16,6261 

ASSETS. 

itrancedue,  account  races  __ $3,540  10 

lis  receivable.- 401  06 

ishonhand _ _  263  72 

-^ 4,1951 

Net  indebtedness  February  1,1891 _. _.     $11,4301 

Showing  gain  for  the  year  to  be  as  follows: 

idebtedness  February  1, 1890 _ __      $12,628  ( 

3rmanent  improvements  made  during  the  year _.        i,304 

Total $13,932 

idebtedness  February.  1,  1891 11,430 

Gain  for  1890 _.. "$2,5^ 
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In  the  foregoing,  we  have  endeavored  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  the  world 
some  of  the  superior  achievements  of  our  producers,  the  capabilities  of 
production  our  soil  offers,  as  well  as  to  make  a  few  suggestions  of  gen- 
eral interest  to  the  people  of  this  State. 

California  as  a  whole  has  ample  advantages  for  the  maintenance  of 
ten  times  her  present  population,  which  could  be  expatiated  in  a  much 
larger  volume  of  space  than  we  have  here  occupied.  Suffice  it  to  say  "  a 
word  to  the  wise  is  sufficient,"  and  we  believe  there  is  no  country  in  the 
world  where  the  advantages  are  equal  to  those  offered  here  for  the  soil 
worker.  To  this  class  we  say  there  are  grand  possibilities  here  which 
you  should  grasp  without  the  aid  of  beautiful  word-painted  allurements. 
We  need  this  class  of  settlers  in  our  midst;  we  have  the  soil  that  will 
yield,  and  in  its  workings  there  is  far  less  risk  of  failure,  and  much 
greater  opportunity  for  success,  than  in  a  majority  of  other  pursuits. 

In  the  extension  of  soil  cultivation  lies  the  future  of  California;  that 
its  progress  will  be  marked,  and  its  achievements  great,  we  are  certain; 
that  the  result  will  fully  justify  our  prediction,  we  leave  for  time  to  sub- 
stantiate. 

We  append  our  financial  statement  in  detail,  to  which  we  invite 
inspection: 

FINAKCIAL  SUMMARY. 

Cash  on  hand  at  commencement  of  year $177  98 

Total  receipts  from  all  sources _ 103,438  30 

$103,616  28 

Total  disbursements -- - $103,362  56 

Cash  on  hand  February  1,  1891 - 253  72 

$103,616  28 

CHRISTOPHER  GREEN, 
EDWIN  F.  SMITH,  '  President. 

Secretary. 


TRANSACTIONS   OF   THE 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 


FEBRUARY  1,  1890,  TO  JANUARY  31,  1891. 


SUMMARY. 


Receipts. 
1890. 

?eb.     1 — Cash  balance -- 

Rents --..  $4,060  00 

Race  entries,  forfeits,  etc ._ 17,382  60 

Fixed  event  payments - 1,255  00 

Fark  and  Pavilion  receipts  during  Fair _  _ 35,312  93 

Premiums  and  care  of  building 17,500  00 

Expense  rebates 466  59 

Bills  payable , 3,654  87 

Entrances  due  collected 336  40 

Spring  race  meeting  receipts 15,797  76 

D.  O.  Mills  &  Co.,  loan 7,772  26 


$177 


103,438 


Disbursements. 

Advertising __ __„      $2,220  35 

Building  and  improvements 1,304  27 

Expense  account. _ _ 19,746  60 

Premiums  paid  (exclusive  of  racing).  _ 15,761  45 

Racing  purses  and  added  money 27,016  00 

Salaries ..._ 6,164  40 

Bills  payable,  account  1889 5,508  31 

1,455  06 

837  97 

1,512  50 

1,940  00 

18  00 


$103,616 


Insurance 

•Interest.-. 

Entrances  due,  account  races  1890 

Fixed  events,  paid  former  collections 
Park  and  Pavilion  receipts,  rebates. . 

Spring  meeting  payments.- 14,736  80 

D.  0.  Mills  &  Co.,  account  loan  1890 -        6,140  86 

1891. 
Feb.     1— Gash  balance -  263  72 


$103,616  Apr. 

^  Aug. 

Sept. 


1890. 
Feb.     1 — ^Cash  balance. 


RECEIPTS. 


Rents, 

Park  rent— 10  months,  at  $346 $3,460  00 

Park  rent— 2  months,  at  $300 600  00 


$177 


Race9~-1890. 

Race  No.   I— Entrances,  stakes,  and  forfeits  received 

2— Entrances,  stakes,  and  forfeits  received 

3^En trances,  stakes,  and  forfeits  received 

4^-Entrances,  stakes,  and  forfeits  received 

5 — Entrances,  stakes,  and  forfeits  received..  .._ 

6 — ^Entrances,  stakes,  and  forfeits  received 

7 — Entrances,  stakes,  and  forfeits  received.. 

8— Entrances,  stakes,  and  forfeits  received 


$1,535  00 

240  00 

720  00 

270  00 

745  00 

450  00 

120  00 

305  00 

$4,060 


Amount  carried  forward --_ $4,385  00      $4,237 
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Amount 
Bflce  No.  9— Entrances, 
1^^^'  10  -Entrances, 

11— Entrances, 
12— Entrances, 
13— Entrances, 
14 — Entrances, 
15 — Entrances, 
16— Entrances, 
17~Enfcrances, 
18— Entrances, 
19— Entrances, 
20— Entrances, 
21— Entrances, 
22— Entrances, 
23— Race  oif, 
24— Entrances, 
25— Entrances, 
267-Entrances, 
27— Entrances, 
28— Entrances, 
29— Entrances, 
31— Race  oif. 
32— Entrances, 
33— Entrances, 
34— Entrances, 
Special— Entrances, 
Special— Entrances , 
Special— Entrances , 


brought  forward 

stakes,  and  forfeits 
stakes,  and  forfeits 
stakesj  and  forfeits 
stakes,  and  forfeits 
stakes,  and  forfeits 
stakes,  and  forfeits 
stakes,  and  forfeits 
stakes,  and  forfeits 
stakes,  and  forfeits 
stakes,  and  forfeits 
stakes,  and  forfeits 
stakes,  and  forfeits 
stakes,  and  forfeits 
stakes,  and  forfeits 


stakes, 
stakes, 
stakes, 
stakes, 
stakes, 
stakes, 


and  forfeits 
and  forfeits 
and  forfeits 
and  forfeits 
and  forfeits 
and  forfeits 


stakes,  and 
stakes,  and 
stakes,  and 
stakes,  and 
stakes,  and 
stakes,  and 


forfeits 
forfeits 
forfeits 
forfeits 
forfeits 
forfeits 


received, 
received, 
received - 
received, 
received- 
received, 
received, 
received, 
received - 
received- 
received- 
received. 
received - 
received. 

received - 
received, 
received - 
received, 
received - 
received- 

received, 
received, 
received, 
received- 
received, 
received - 


$4,385  00 

320  00 

1,300  00 

520  00 

600  00 

350  00 

262  50 

360  00 

640  00 

700  00 

560  00 

420  00 

250  00 

90  00 

30  00 

1,080  00 
500  00 
800  00 
655  00 
255  00 
420  00 

1,500  00 
400  00 

275  00 

300  00 
250  00 
160  00 


29 

$4,237  98 


$17,382  50 


Fixed  Events— 1891-2-3, 


President  Stake  1891  collected . 
Occident  Stake  1891  collected.. 
Occident  Stake  1892 collected.. 
Occident  Stake  1893  collected.. 


$100  00 
320  00 
495  00 
340  00 


Pbemiums. 
State  warrant  for  premiums  and  care  of  building. 


$1,255  00 


$17,500  00 


Expense  Rebate. 


Forage  sold  at  Park 

Rent  of  lot  opposite  Pavilion. 

W.  L.  Appleby,  fine 

Forage  sold  J.  E.  Camp 

Rent  of  power,  Capital  Gas  Co. . 


Paek  an3>  Pavilion  Receipts. 


26— C.  H.  Todd,  life  membership 

29— C.  Studarus,  life  membership 

5— J.  S.  Cone,  life  membership 

8— H.  F.  Pierson,  life  membership 

9— A.  G.  Johnson,  life  membership 

9— Claus  Anderson,  life  membership  . . . 
9— F.  RuhstaUer,  life  membershij) 

10— W.  E.  Newbert,  life  membership 

12~Lewis  Bell,  life  membership .—  . 

12— Jacob  Heintz,  life  membership 

18— Charles  B,  Strong,  life  membership  . 

22— W,  J,  Irvine,  life  rnembership 


Sept. 


8— Double 
9— Double 
10— Double 
11— Double 
12-Double 
13-Double 
15— Double 
16-Double 
17— Double 


season 
season 
season 
season 
season 
season 
season 
season 
season 


tickets. 
tickets., 
tickets. 
tickets, 
tickets - 
tickets, 
tickets, 
tickets, 
tickets. 


$169  82 

40  00 

100  00 

6  77 

160  00 

$50  00 

50  00 

50  00 

60  00 

60  00 

50  00 

50  00 

50  00 

50  00 

50  00 

50  00 

50  00 

$945  00 

1,045  00 

876  00 

1,505  00 

890  00 

465  00 

586  00 

270  00 

140  00 

$466  59 


$600  00 


Amount  carried  forward $6,720  00    $41,442  07 
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Amount  brought  forward $6,720  00 

?pt.  18 — Double  season  tickets __ 262  00 

1&— Double  season  tickets 39  00 

20 — ^Double  season  tickets _.__ .  7  00 

20 — Double  season  tickets  (entry  clerks ) _ 325  00 


apt. 


ept. 


8 — Single  season  tickets.. 

9— Single  season  tickets . . 
10— Single  season  tickets., 
11 — Single  season  tickets  . 
12— Single  season  tickets. 
13— Single  season  tickets - 
15 — Single  season  tickets  . 
16— Single  season  tickets . 
17— Single  season  tickets _ 
18— Single  season  tickets. 
19 — Single  season  tickets. 


8 — C  hildren'  s  tickets . 

9 — Children's  tickets. 
10 — Children's  tickets, 
11 — Children's  tickets, 
12— Children's  tickets. 
13 — Children's  tickets. 
16 — Children's  tickets. 
16— Children's  tickets. 
17 — Children's  tickets. 
18 — Children's  tickets. 
19— C  hildren' s  tickets . 
20— Children's  tickets. 


$76  00 

105  00 

132  00 

378  00 

186  00 

102  00 

219  00 

90  00 

42  00 

124  50 

7  50 

$0  50 

100 

125 

600 

13  50 

13  75 

25  75 

23  00 

33  50 

30  75 

27  26 

19  00 

$41,442 


17,363 


iept, 


$19  50 
64  00 
100  00 
439  00 
635  50 
913  50 


8— Single  admission  tickets --- 

9 — Single  admission  tickets 

10 — Single  admission  tickets 

11 — Single  admission  tickets 

12— Single  admission  tickets 

13— Single  admission  tickets.- - 

15— Single  admission  tickets 1>337  50 

16— Single  admission  tickets.  _ 1,608  00 

17 — Single  admission  tickets 2,230  00 

18— Single  admission  tickets 3,004  00 

19— Single  admission  tickets 2,612  50 

20 — Single  admission  tickets 1|783  50 


Jept,  11— Grand  Stand  receipts  . 
12— Grand  Stand  receipts . 
13 — Grand  Stand  receipts , 
15— Grand  Stand  receipts . 
16— Grand  Stand  receipts . 
17— Grand  Stand  receipts . 
18 — Grand  Stand  receipts . 
19— Grand  Stand  receipts . 
20— Grand  Stand  receipts  . 


Jept. 


11 — Special  Stand  receipts  , 
12— Special  Stand  receipts , 
13 — Special  Stand  receipts  . 
15— Special  Stand  receipts  . 
16— Special  Stand  receipts . 
17— Special  Stand  receipts  . 
18— Special  Stand  receipts  _ 
19— Special  Stand  receipts . 
20— Special  Stand  receipts  . 
At  office 


5ept.  11— Quarter-stretch  badges  , 
12— Quarter-stretch  badges  . 
13— Quarter-stretch  badges  . 
16— Quarter-stretch  badges  . 
16— Quarter-stretch  badges  . 
17— Quarter-stretch  badges  . 
18— Quarter-stretch  badges . 
19- Quarter-stretch  badges  . 
20— Quarter-stretch  badges  . 


$73  00 

96  60 

134  00 

183  50 

211  00 

257  00 

427  50 

346  60 

242  00 

$29  00 

10  00 

850 

29  50 

13  00 

20  60 

42  00 

72  00 

51  00 

18  00 

$116  00 

70  00 

10  00 

•36  00 

36  00 

5  00 

12  00 

4  00 

1  00 

$1,461 


$14,737 


$1,971 
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Amount  brought  forward $67,739  82 

cpnt.  21— Pool  privileges $6,762  88 

^'^  Programmes  at  Park 199  05 

Art  catalogues.* _ _ __ 77  75 

Pavilion  privileges _ 764  50 

Manure  privilege , 250  00 

Sweepstakes  (Park  premiums) _.  371  00 

$8,416  18 

Bills  Payable. 

Capital  Gas  Company,  due  October  1,  1891 _ $1,382  40 

J.  E.  La  Rue,  due  October  1, 1891 _..  683  73 

W.  K.  Vanderslice  &  Co.,  due  October  1,  1891 1,128  46 

Sacramento  Lumber  Company,  due  October  1, 1891 360  29 

$3,554  87 

Entrances  Due,  Collected. 

Entrance  account  1889,  **MaggieE" $126  40 

Entrance  account  1889,  "JH" 140  00 

Entrance  account  1890,  ♦'Sheridan" 35  00 

Entrance  account  1890,  *'  D.  M.  Murphy  " 35  00 

$336  40 

Spring  Meeting,  1890. 

■\fay  31— Race  entries  and  forfeits $6,140  00 

Gatereceipts 1,336  10 

Book  privilege 2,000  00 

Pool  privilege 371  65 

L.  Stanford,  subscription 1,000  00 

Sacramento  Board  of  Trade 2,200  00 

W.  0.  Bowers 600  00 

Hall,  Luhrs  &  Co 500  00 

Weinstock,  Lubin  &  Co _ 600  00 

W.  Gardner 760  00 

William  Land.-, 500  00 

$16,797  76 

D.  0.  Mills  &  Co. 

Loan $7,772  26 

$103,616  28  ^ 


$287 


Amount  carried  forward - ^^"^j' 


DISBURSEMENTS. 

Advertising. 
1890. 

July  31— Spirit  of  the  Times. $200  00 

Aug.    7— Red  Bluff  Sentinel 12  00 

Sept.   8— Journal  of  Commerce 50  00 

10— Woodland  Mail... _ 16  00 

16— Placer  Argus '. 10  00 

Oct.     4^S.r.  Call 111  60 

Breeder  and  Sportsman 185  00 

S.  F.  Chronicle 167  00 

Pacific  Rural  Press.-. _i 150  00 

Examiner ,_.. 126  00 

Alta  Publishing  Company 65  00 

Bulletin 80  00 

.Evening  Post.- 60  00 

Daily  Report 50  00 

NewsLetter 25  00 

Argonaut 30  00 

Wasp  25  00 

California  Fruit  Grower.. _ 20  00 

Butchers' Gazette : 10  60 

Oakland  Tribune _ 36  00 

Oakland  Times.,. 28  00 

Gait  Gazette 8  00 

Dixon  Tribune... ._ 12  00 

Stockton  Mail 20  00 

Stockton  Independent .21  00 

Amador  Dispatch 10  00 

Amount  carried  forward $1,526  10 


»ct. 
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Amount  brought  forward — ^^*^?«  nn 

4— Marysville  Appeal ^^  ^ 

Sutter  Publishing  Company 

Wheatland  Four  Comers -- 

Chico  Chronicle - _ 

Grass  Valley  Union 

Nevada  Transcript 

Mountain  Democrat _-- _- 

Humboldt  Standard - 

Nord  California  Herold 

Fresno  Turf 

Contra  Costa  Democrat 

Napa  Register. _ ---- 

Santa  Cruz  Surf 

Sonoma  Democrat _ 

Vaca  Valley  Reporter — 

Vaca  Valley  Enterprise • 

Merced  Express _ ^^^  .. 

7— Record-Union „... -  240  00 

Daily  Bee .__ _. --- 

Oroville  Register _ 

Yolo  Democrat _._. — 

Sacramento  Leader ' - - 

Sacramento  Themis. 

22— J.  W,  Ferguson _. 

S'ov.  12— Kern  County  Californian - ___-.-- 

1891. 

ran.     9— J.  A.  Filcher 


600 

16  00 

12  00 

8  00 

20  00 

800 

900 

7  60 

10  00 

600 

15  00 

10  00 

20  00 

600 

760 

10  00 


196  25 
7  50 
12  60 
10  00 
12  50 
10  00 
7  50 

14  00 


Expense, 

Feb.     1— P.  S.  Lawson,  repairs  to  roof 

5 — J.  M.  La  Rue,  expert  salary . 

10 — W.  Gardner,  one  naif  telephone  rent  at  Park 

14 — F.  Zitt  <fe  Co. ,  painting  smokestack 

21—W,  Waltera,  help  dram  Park _ .„ 

28~Postmaster,  stamps  and  envelopes -  - . 

Sundries  for  month 

March  8— "N.  Sha^eT,  hay  for  Park  team , -. 

31 — ^Sundries  for  month _ 

A,  J.  Muir,  repairs _- 

\pril  30— Sundry  bills : 

54ay  13— Postage _ - •  -- 

31— Sundry  bills -— 

Tune    2— F.  Millard,  team  at  Park,__ 

30— Sundry  bills 

Fuly  i5— A.'M.  Weber,  hay  for  team 

2&— Postmaster,  stamps _ 

31 — Sundries,  expense  bills 

^ug.    4 — A.  J.  Muir,  Park  repairs. 

Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  expressage  on  reports  — 

12 — National  Trotting  Association,  dues 

27~M.  Atkins,  team  at  Park 

30— Telephone  rent-— — 

Sundry  bills  ___ _ _ 

31 — L.  Derr,  hay  for  team _ 

^ept.l    — C.  B.  Keys,  hay  for  Park 

20— Monroe  Johnson,  assistant  starter  of  races.- 
John  Taylor,  assistant  starter  of  races. . 


Oct. 


$2,220 


$27  70 
100  00 
30  00 
20  00 
18  00 
17  40 
17  40 
26  70 

25  40 
67  16 
23  95 

26  90 
11  85 

13  60 
26  00 

14  80 
20  00 
22  10 
14  16 
54  18 

150  00 
12  40 
12  60 
25  40 
14  00 
20  10 
20  00 
10  00 


Liberati's  Band,  music _ - ----        ^'SiJ;  X! 


T.  J.  Awerkamp,  balloon  ascensions  . 

22— B.  A.  Johnson,  Directors'  stand _ 

19— C.  H.  Miles,  starter  of  races , 

22 — First  Artillery  Band,  music 

C.  Grreen,  salary  as  President - 

L.  B.  Clark,  straw  _.- _-- 

J.  F.  Toomey,  hack  hire..- 

23 — 0.  P.  Dodge,  expense  and  material 

Mrs,  Fellows,  rent  of  stalls 

24^-G5-reen  and  Hancock,  Los  Angeles  committee . 

Norton  Bush,  cartage  and  expense 

L.  Winter,  cut  for  advertisement 

29— L,  B,  Clark,  hay  fox  live  stock -- 

30— Sundries  for  month _ — 


200  00 

391  50 

27  60 

900  00 

500  00 

517  92 

25  50 

7  50 

5  00 

44  00 

7  60 

12  00 

219  50 

18  45 


Amount  carried  forward - 
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Amount  brought  forward —      $8,437  20 

Paek  Payroll. 

4r^G.  B.  Folger,  Assistant  Superintendent |80  00 

James  C.  Kelly,  chief  ticket  clerk _>  48  00 

C.  J.  Cox,  chief  marshal 67  60 

W.  S.  Enos,  assistant  marshal 45  00 

H.  Klemp,  assistant  marshal ___ 45  00 

M,  Judge,   assistant  marshal _._ 46  00 

Sam .  Green,  assistant  ticket  clerk 27  00 

James  Farris,  assistant  ticket  clerk ,._._.  27  00 

A.  Pait;  assistant  ticket  clerk 27  00 

E.  M.  Atkin son,  mem bership  ticket  clerk 36  00  . 

R.  H.  Newton,  quarter-stretch  Superintendent 45  00 

L.  Hendricks,  assistant  membership  ticket  clerk 22  60 

H.  M.  La  Rue,  Jr.,  entry  clerk __  66  00 

J.  R.  La  Rue,  groom  badge  clerk _..  27  00 

Paul  Maslin,  special  stand  clerk 22  60 

H.  C.  Brown,  special  stand  stairman 22  50 

H.  S.  Beals,  special  stand  usher. 18  00 

Frank  Dray,  Directors'  stand  usher , 18  00 

George  Hamilton,  blackboard  clerk . 18  00 

'      W.  H.  Baker,  blackboard  clerk 18  00 

Guy  F.  May  dwell,  blackboard  clerk 18  00 

W.  S.  Rhees,  weigher _.  32  50 

George  Bovyer,  milk  test  clerk 14  00 

W.  Walters,  hay  delivery  team.  — ^ 84  00 

John  Doherty,  poultry  watch 22  50 

Carter  Jackson,  hay  watch _ _ .  32  50 

William  Norman,  nay  watch 32  50 

E.  B.  Ray,  laborer - 26  00 

Joseph  Ireland,  laborer 13  00 

C,  P.  Brown,  laborer 22  00 

Frank  Farley.. - 51  00 

F,  A.  Taylor,  carpenter 33  00 

H.  E.  Pierce,  carpenter ,       25  00 

C,  Schuman,  laborer 21  50 

Joseph  Bobn,  carpenter 2  40 

F.  G.  Hale,  carpenter 62  60 

F.  Keiffer^^  laborer _.  20  00 

William  Boyle,  laborer _ _ 20  00 

T.  T.  Burnett,  doorkeeper 45  00 

-     C,  B.  Hemdon,  doorkeeper 45  00 

L.  Whiting,  Judges'  stand 36  00 

W.  F.  Preston,  clerk  of  course 45  00 

J.  B,  StovaU,  forage  clerk 42  00 

John  Watson,  timers*  flag _. 4  00 

M.  Carroll,  gatekeeper. — _  45  00 

W.Young,  gatekeeper 45  00 

Charles  W.  Davis,  stairman  Judges'  stand 18  00 

John  Kofod,  police _ 18  00 

William  M.  Millard,  ticket  taker ! 22  60 

William  Craig,  ticket  taker 22  50 

George  F.  Bronner,  ticket  taker j  22  50 

F.  B.  Grant,  stairman __  22  60, 

S.  B.  Clow,  stairman . 22  60 

G.W.Todd,  stairman... 22  60 

James  Patterson,  police 18  00 

N.  S.  Bennett,  police  . ^ 18  00 

P.  Brogan,  police...... 18  00 

J.  J.  Heffernan,  j>olice_ . 18  00 

Jerry  Miilay,  police 18  00 

P.  McDowell,  police 18  00 

Thomas  Considine,  police 18  00 

A,  Grossi,  police 18  00 

A.  Foley,  police 18  00 

John  Perry,  police 18  00 

H.  McCormick,  police... 18  00 

J.  H.  Coleman,  police  ., 18  00 

Wm.  Clark,  police 18  00 

M.  Donovan,  police _..  16  00 

W.  H.  Strader, police..- 18  00 

Amount  carried  forward $1,992  40      $8,437  20 

334 


TBANSA.CTIONS  OF   THE 

Amount  brought  forward,  — _. $1,992  40      $8,4373 

4— Wm.  Howe,  ticket  seller 13  50 

Walter  Toomey,  ticket  seller 13  50 

Thos.  Springer,  ticket  seller 13  60 

A.  Spencer,  ticket  seller _ 13  50 

Geo.  King,  ticket  seller _ 13  50 

Ed.  Fulcher,  rear  porter _.  20  00 

Ben.  BuUard,  rear  porter _ ,  18  00 

M.  Philbrook,  messenger 18  00 

Nat.  Christopher  J  climbing  fla^  poles __ __.  10  00 

K.  C .  Ferguson,  contract  cleaning  grand  stand 80  00 

J.  M.  Sullivan,  detective.- 45  00 

W.  S.  Wilkerson,  night  watchman __  15  00 

Jno,  Shellars,  gatekeeper 45  00 

J.  Phillips,  exit  gate 22  50 

Wm.  Easier,  exit  gate,  assistant 22  50 

Geo.  Ritchie,  quarter-stretch  gate 18  00 

^        J.  T.  McNiff,  quarter-stretch  gate 18  00 

C .  H,  Spencer,  quarter-stretch  gate 18  00 

Dan.  Foley,  track  entrance  gate 27  00 

A.  Greer,  back  gate 18  00 

Frank  Paddock,  paddock _.. 18  00 

Jno.  Bryan,  assistant  paddock _._ 18  00 

D.  P.  Coon,  inside  track  gate _ 18  00 

Jas.  HoU,  ticket  clerk.  Twenty-third  Street  gate 27  00 

Geo,  McManus,  fire  watch 30  00 

P.  O'Meara,  fire  watch.— _ ,.  33  00 

John  McManus,  fire  watch 33  00 

D.Walker,  stairman 22  50 

L.  A,  Spurgeon,  detective  ._ _ 20  00 

H,  Haedrick,  team  at  Park 120  00 

F.  Van  Buren _ 38  00 

A.  Grubbs,  rear  porter  Grand  Stand .. 22  00 

J,  F.  B ohn ,  carpenter  and  assistant  at  Park 122  00 

G.  A.  Maxwell,  carpenter 4.9  50 

Jos.  Sullivan,  carpenter _. _ 4  00 

Wm.  Boyle,  carpenter _ 2  00 

Henry  Haedrick,  assisting  Perry  with  chairs,  hay,  etc.-,  8  00 

W.  S.  Cable  and  W.  H.  Baker,  assistants  to  nay  team._  28  00 
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$3,061 


Pavilion  Payeoll. 
1890 

Oct.     i— C.  K.  Dougherty,  chief  ticket  clerk $60  00 

J.  9.  Miller,  Financial  Secretary 100  00 

lil.  J.  Toll,  entry  clerk- — 80  00 

S.  L.  Howe,  entry  clerk 85  00 

B.  Hull,  entry  clerk - -  85  00 

Alfi-ed  Trainer,  assistant  ticket  clerk ^^52 

Fred.  Gilman,  assistant  ticket  clerk — -  36  00 

A.  Keithley,  doorkeeper -  46  50 

W.  H.  Shea,  doorkeeper -  43  50 

B.  F.  Tade,  doorkeeper 43  50 

C.  S,  Sprague,  doorkeeper '*^  99 

Chas.  Schocke,  fire  watch 49  00 

Jos.  Carrington,  night  watch,  machinery -—  k^Sa 

Mrs.  L.  Bateman,  ladies'  department nn 

Mrs.  Johnson,  ladies'  room _ 24  00 

Oscar  Addison,  laborer,  _ _ _ l?  50 

J.  Huston,  Jr., laborer —  34  50 

Chas.  Garrett,  laborer ^  75 

A.  J.  Danis,  laborer _ q  ot 

J.  Costra,  laborer --  28  25 

Thos,  Kane,  laborer -  \^  75 

J.  Hennessy,  laborer - 1*  ^a 

E.  D.  Webb,  laborer _ - 3  00 

V.F.Taylor,  day  watch _ 3/  50 

Chas.  B.  Lightfoot,  carpenter  and  assistant  Machinery 

Hall-.- J- -L^:. - 77  00 

O.  W.  Huston,  carpenter -- |8  00 

J.  G.  Cox,  carpenter,.- - ^  JJJ 

Chas.  Stanfield,  laborer -- -  "  ^ 

J.  R.  Haggerty,  laborer.... -^—  jt  ^ 

Wm.  Jorgensen,  Art  Gallery  and  Pavilion - ^*  ^ 

Amount  carried  forward -.- $1,24100 


$11, 


Amount  brought  forward $1,24100    $11,505  10 

Q  i.      4_T.  T,  Burnett,  doorkeeper 9  00 

C.  B.  Hemdon,  doorkeeper _ 9  00 

C.B.  Herndon,  laborer.. 36  50 

E .  M.  Atkinson,  membership  tickets 12  00 

Peter  A.  Byrne,  laborer 60  25 

S.Addison,  laborer 63  75 

Thos.  Bryor,  laborer _.^  63  76 

Jas.  Strader,  laborer _  63  75 

Wm.  Forsyth,  laborer _ 58  00 

W.  R.  Daly,  laborer _. 32  50 

Q.  Sullivan,  laborer _ _  55  76 

M.  Barry,  laborer 63  75 

Wm.  Keith  ly,  laborer -  59  00 

Jos.  Key es,  laborer 61  00 

I.  W.  Stinson,  laborer _._, _ 69  75 

M.  J.  Rogers,  laborer 65  75 

W,  S.  Dodd,  laborer 20  00 

V,  Moreno,  laborer 43  75 

L.  Moreno,  laborer 34  50 

Ed.  Morris,  laborer 4100 

H.  Butler,  laborer 41  00 

Jas.  W.  Bailey,  laborer 2150 

F.  Ashton,  laborer 39  00 

C.  P.  Cook,  laborer .,  47  50 

Paul  Memegoena,  Art  Gallery _.  47  50 

Wm.  Forsyth,  Art  Gallery.. 4  00 

F,  Ashton,  Art  Gallery ..  2  00 

Samuel  Green,  ticket  counter 24  00 

0.  P.  Dodge,  Assistant  Superintendent 138  00 

Chas.  Hellman,  messenger  for  Dodge 6  OO 

A.  J.  Muir,  gas  man 20  OO 

Norton  Bush,  Superintendent  Art  Department 250  00 

Michael  Barry,  laborer .' 5  00 

James  Strader,  laborer 5  00 

1.  W.  Stinson,  laborer 5  00 

$2,818  25 

ExPEJSTSES  Continued. 

Oct.     4^Vaquero  Tournament -. $400  00 

S.  DeKay,  hay  for  Fair _^  260  75 

Goodwin  Bros. ,  subscription  Turf  Guide 10  00 

E.  F.Woodward,  repairs  Park  wall 14  00 

^—Richards  <fc  Knox,  lumber 287  94 

Whittier,  Fuller  &  Co. ,  diplomas,  etc 103  60 

J.  W.  Wilson,  account  horse  hire 54  oO 

J.  Winterburn  &  Co.,  electrotype 12  00 

A.  A.  Van  Voorhies,  team  at  Park 5  90 

Cary  R.  Smith,  cattle  judge,  expenses 2640 

Wm.  Gutenberger,  rent  of  rollers,  etc 27  50 

Gattmau  <fc  Wilson,  merchandise 112  90 

Mrs.  C.  Gruhler,  rent  of  lot  for  engines 25  00 

H.  C.  Chipmau,  race  shields 1  50 

Capitol  Furniture  Co.,  repairing  chairs 51  15 

Kuhlman,  Salz  &  Co.,tanbark-_ _.  60  00 

Hammersmith  &  Field,  tournament  medals 225  00 

H.S.  Crocker  &  Co.,  lithographing. 15  00 

J,  F.  Hill,  repairs  harrows,  etc 77  45 

Huntington -Hopkins  Co.,  repairs,  etc. 18  38 

A.  S.  Hopkins  &  Bro,,  account  whitewashing,  etc. 38  05 

Holbrook,  Merrill  &  Stetson,  boiler  house  and  repairs  _„  29  43 

C.  H.  Krebs  <fe  Co.,  repairs 14100 

Locke  &  Lavenson,  hose  and  mats 7  00 

Wm.  McLaughlin,  freight  and  cartage _.  124  90 

J,  A.  M.  Martin,  Park  repairs 5  00 

Pioneer  Box  Co.,  boxing,  etc 74  00 

B.Ruhl,  binding  papers 25  00 

C.Suter,  mill  work .^ 36  10 

Pacific  Electrical  Works,  bell  repairs,  etc 12  00    . 

Shaw,  Ingram ,  Batcher  <fe  Co. ,  repairs,  etc 97  20 

Mrs.  A,  Yule,  rent  of  lot 40  00 

George  Boy ne,  decorating 330  00 

Capitol  Gas  Co. ,  gas  and  electric  light 1, 532  40 

W.A.Scott,  Athletic  Tournament 208  00 

Amount  carried  forward $4,488  55     $14,323  35 


;  TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE 

Amount  brought  forward - H 

;t.      9— F.  H.  Wing,  stationery - 

W.  F.  Cutler,  rent  of  lot - 

W.  F.  Cutler,  veterinary  services --- 

10— Thos.  Lewis,  excavating 

E.  L.  Smith,  making  badges 

20— M.M.Estee,  merchandise , ._ 

J.  E»  La  Rue,  hay  for  stock 

J.  A.  LafFerty,  cattage,  etc _ 

George  Murray  &  Son,  repairing  cesspools 

J.  H.  t)ampbell,  excavating 

23— H.  M,  La  Rue,  Jr.,  Park  payroll - 

J.  Streiker,  alfalfa  hay _ _ 

31— Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.,  telegrams  and  deiivery. 

S.  Eiseman,  distributing  posters 

Sundries  for  month _._ 

W.  Gardner,  merchandise,  etc -- 

J.  S.  Miller,  account  error ->.. 

'o V.    6— H.  F.  Pierson,  civil  engineer,  services - 

10— Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  expressage  on  reports .,_ — 

13— Wm.  Curtis,  use  of  team -- 

Buffalo  Brewing  Co.,  ice .' 

29 — A.  J.  Muir,  plumbing 

Sundry  bills j 

>ec.  16— Misa  Hinkson,  filling  diplomas. ___ 

17— Sacramento  Lumber  Co.,  lumber  at  Park - 

23— J.  Millay,  repairs  at  Park _ 

26— W.J.  O'Brien,  repairs  at  Park 

^1— Sundries 

1891. 

fan.     2 — H.  S.  Crocker  &  Co.;  stationery _ 

Phoenix  Mills,  merchandise  account  Pair 

E.  F,  Smith,  incidejitals 

T.  N.  Bunphy,  billjpostin^ _._ 

William  Caswell,  bill  posting _ _ 

12 — Testimonial,  Superintendent  of  Track 

A,  J.  Muir,  plumbing  at  Park 

W.  T.  Duncan,  hay  for  team 

Haedrick  &  Son,  teams  for  track 

26— Subscriptions,  turf  journals 

31 — Sundries  for  month 

Premiums. 
1890. 

Feb.  28— Sundry  of  1889 

May  24— Sundry  of  1889 ___ __ 

Aug.    6 — Capital  Soap  Company,  account  1889 _ ._-. 

Sept.    S—Winnie  Clark,  account  of  Ladies'  Tournament,  1889 

Oct.     4~Mattes'on  &  W  illiamson,  account  1889 _ 

B.  Quaries,  account  1889 ___ 

First  B^artment ._ 

Second  Department _ 

Third  Department - __ 

Fourth  Department 

Fifth  Department _ _ 

Sixth  Departmenli __ 

Seventh  Department _. 

Eighth  Department 

7 — Miss  Lem  ay,  first  prize,  Ladies'  Tournament 

Miss  Lemay,  special , 

Mrs.  J.  M.  Collier,  second  prize,  Ladies'  Tournament- _ 
Miss  Grace  Dixon,  fourth  prize,  Ladies'  Tournament -. 

Miss  May  Foss,  fifth  prize.  Ladies'  Tournament.. 

Miss  A.  Kemler,  sixth  prize.  Ladies'  Tournament _ 

Miss  L.  Aubertis,  eighth  i>rize.  Ladies'  Tournament 

Miss  Ef&e  Klemp,  first  misses'  prize 

Miss  Edith  Bradley,  second  misses'  prize... 

Miss  Mabel  Fay,  third  misses'  prize 

Miss  B.  (Quaries,  fourth  missea*^  prize ---- 

Miss  Daisy  Logan,  fifth  misses'  prize 

Dec.     4— W.  K.  Vanderslice,  medals 


$40  00 

2  50 

15  00 

10  00 

1  00 

200 

7,524  00 

894  00 

594  00 

934  00 

739  00 

852  50 

1,100  00 

1,600  00 

60  00 

50  00 

45  00 

25  00 

20  00 

15  00 

10  00 

27  50 

27  50 

^20  00 

•  15  00 

10  00 

1,128  45 

Amount  carried  forward  . 
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488  55    $14,3233 

850  ^ 

12  00 

30  00 

150  00 

20  00 

40  00 

683  73 

123  00 

25  00 

36  75 

10  00 

110  00 

18  65 

15  00 

74  35 

69  50 
136  15 

36  00 

10  50 

26  00 

42  25 
392  82 

18  90 

44  25 
360  29 

24  00 

42  50 

15  48 

71  15 

118  10 

62  00 

18  00 
58  70 
100  00 
2110 
31  50 
48  00 
14  00 
36  88 


Amount  brought  forward. 


37 

137,728  40 


Races— 1890. 


$7,643 


Bace  No.  1— Stakes 

2— Purse 

3— Purse 

4^-Stakes  and  added  money. 

5— Stakes  and  added  money  . 

6— Stakes  and  added  money . 

7— Purse...  

8— Stakes 

9— Purse 

10— Purse _ 

11— Stakes  and  added  money. 
12— Stakes  and  added  money- 
13—Stakes  and  added  money  . 

14r— Purse 

15— Purse 

16— Purser 

17— Purse 

18— Stakes  and  added  money. 
19— Stakes  and  added  money. 
20— Stakes  and  added  money  . 
21— Stakes  and  added  money  . 

22— Purse 

24^Purse 

25— Purse 

26— Stakes  and  added  money. 
27— Stakes  and  added  money. 
28— Stakes  and  added  money. 
29— Stakes  and  added  money  . 

30— Purse 

32— Purse 

33— Stakes 

34r-Stakes 

Special— Purse,  pacing 

Special— Purse,  trotting 

Special— Purse,  trotting  _. 

Special— Purse ,  pacing 


Building  and  Improvements. 


$1,535 

576 

800 

620 

1,345 

850 

300 

305 

80O 

1,000 

870 

1,000 

700 

350 

600 

640 

1,000 

1,060 

920 

600 

490 

300 

1,200 

1,000 

1,400 

1,406 

555 

920 

300 

1,000 

400 

275 

600 

500 

400 

400 


00 
00 

00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


Oct. 


April  17— C.  B.  Lightfoot,  building  boiler  house 

Jane   2— J".  A.  Penman,  books  for  Library 

Sept.  12— A.  H.  Anderson,  painting  new  stalls 

23-3".  F.  Bohn,  new  stalls 

6— Richards  &  Knox,  lumber 

7— Huntington-Hopkins  Co . ,  md se. ,  etc.  _, 

HolbrOok,  Merrill  &  Stetson,  boiler  house 

Insurance. 

Aug.    4^ A.  G.  Hoagland,  agent,  insurance  o  n  Pavilion 

Sept.  23— Brand,  Lawton  <fe  Co.,  agents,  insurance  on  Park  and 
Pavilion 

29— C,  H.  Denton,  agent,  insurance  on  Park  and  Pavilion., 

H.  Kimbrough,  agent,  insurance  on  Pavilion 

4— Mills  &  Hawk,  agents,  insurance  on  Park  and  Pavilion. 
W.  P.  Coleman,  agent,  insurance  on  Park  and  Pavilion. 

L:  C.  Chandler,  agent,  insurance  on  Pavilion 

Sweetser  <fe  Co.,  agents,  insurance  on  Pavilion  and  Park. 
7— E.  K,  Alsip  <fe  Co.,  agents,  insurance  on  Pavilion  and 

Park 

8— J.  N,  Porter,  agent,  insurance  on  Park  and  Pavilion  ... 

10— F.  Hickman,  agent,  insurance  on  Park  and  Pavilion ... 

A.  Leonard  &  Son,  agent,  insurance  on  Park  and  Pavilion 

_        21— L.  C.  Chandler,  agent,  insurance  on  Pavilion 

my,  24— H.  J.  Goethe,  agent,  insurance  on  Park  and  Pavilion... 
Jec.     l~Carl  Strobel,  agent,  insurance  on  Park  and  Pavihon  ... 


$100  00 

40  00 

41  50 

595  50 

87  10 

40  20 

399  97 

$27,016  00 


Oct. 


pet. 


$16^ 
$37,72^ 


60  00 

50  00 

40  00 

153  75 

245  00 

45  00 

103  80 

150  00 

150  00 

103  75 

116  25 

46  00 

112  50 

60  00 

$1,304  27 


$20  00 


$1,455  05 

Amount  carried  forward $67,603  72 


TRANSACTIONS   OF  THE 

Amount  brought  forward _._ --     $67,503) 

Interest. 


ay 
jpt. 


ct. 


8— D.  O.  Mills  &  Co.,  to  April  30-- 

30— Friend  &  Terry  Lumber  Co,,  on  note. 

Capltal  Gas  Co.,  on  note 

Richards  <fe  Knox,  on  note _ 

W,  K.  Vanderslice  &  Co.,  on  note 

D.  0.  Mills  <fe  Co.,  account  interest  „.. 
4— Sacramento  Lumber  Co.,  on  note 


1891. 
an.  31 — D.  0.  Mills  &  Co,,  September  to  January,  inclusive 

Salaries. 
Edwin  F.  Smith,  Secretary $2,400  00 


A.  J.  Hopper,  assistant- 
James  Muu-,  ianitor 

H.  Clock,  watchman 

P.  D.  Gunter,  trackman,  nine  months. 
H.  Haedrick,  trackman,  two  months . . 

H.  H.  Hummel,  stenographer.. _ 

S.  B.  Payne,  stenographer 

Patten,  trackman 


$96  83 

96  18 

126  48 

89  33 

38  97 

152  38 

70  30 

168  60 

$2,400  00 

300  00 

900  00 

600  00 

610  00 

132  00 

219  00 

65  40 

48  00 

Bills  Payable. 

Sept.  3a-Friend  &  Terry  Lumber  Co.,  account  1889 $1,202  26 

Capital  Gas  Co.,  accotmt  1889 _ 1,568  30 

Richards  &  Knox,  account  1889 1,116  65 

W,  K.  Vanderslice  &  Co.,  account  1889 -.  742  32 

Sacramento  Lumber  Company _ 878  78 


ENTRA.NCES  DUE. 


Dct. 


4— J.  C.  Moran,  on  "McGinty  " 

J.  N.  Van  Winkle,  on  "Silverbow" 

A.  Hiller,  on  "Achilles" 

Wyatt  Earp.  on  **  Jim  Leach** 

E.  B.  Gifford,  on  **Larco" 

X  0.  Moran,  on  *' Wallie" _ 

P.  Siebenthaler,  on  ' '  Sheridan  " 

A.  B.  Anderson,  on  **Four  Aces*' ___ 

A.  Hiller,  on  * 'Achilles" 

T^.  A.  Covarrubias,  on  "Dan  M.  Murphy" 

E.  B.  Gifford,  on  *'Bob  Mason" 

J.  C,  Moran,  on  "Ed  Fay" 

A.  B,  Anderson,  on  "Four  Aces" 

R.  H.  Wallon,  on  "Argent" -_.. 

E.  B.  Gifford,  on  "Larco" 

L.  H.  Boggs,  on  "Keepsake" 

W,  Hackett,  on  "Irara" _ 

J.  C.  Moran,  on'*  Ed  Fay" -,.. 

E.  B.  Gifford,  on  "Bob  Mason" 

L.  H.  Boggs,  onb.  s.  "Keepsake" 


Fixed  Events. 

Occident  Stake,  1890— Account  collections  1887-8-9 

President's  Stake,  1890— Account  collections  1888-9 

California  Breeders*  Stake,  1890— Account  collections 


Running  stake,  1890. 


$80  00 

30  00 

30  00 

100  00 

100  00 

100  00 

35  00 

17  60 

35  00 

36  00 

100  00 

100  00 

•30  00 

120  00 

120  00 

100  00 

100  00 

100  00 

100  00 

80  00 

$1,405  00 

325  00 

90  00 

120  00 

Park  and  Pavilion  Receipts. 
Rebates ,  account  life  memberships - 


Bank, 


1837 


$5,164 


$5,508 


$1,512 


$l,9i« 


P 


D.  O.  Mills  &  Co.,  account  1889  . 
Amount  carried  forward  _- 
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U»7  31- 


J891, 
Jan.  31- 


Amount  brought  forward — $88,625  76 

Spbing  Mbeting. 

-Race  No.  1— Added  money  and  stakes ,  $506  00 

2— Added  money  and  stakes 1,230  00 

3--Purse 400  00 

4— Added  money  and  stakes 985  00 

5 — ^Added  money  and  stakes __ 1,410  00 

6 — ^Added  money  and  stakes ^ 920  00 

7 — Added  money  and  stakes 430  00 

8— Added  money  and  stakes 1,220  00 

9 — ^Added  money  and  stakes 860  00 

lO-Forfeits. _ 335  00 

11 — Added  money  and  stakes 1,240  00 

12— Purse 400  00 

13 — ^Added  money  and  stakes 1,225  00 

14^ Added  money  and  stakes 636  00 

15— Stakes ._ .__ 695  00 

16— Added  money  and  stakes 470  00 

Special— Purse  .._ ._.  300  00 

Advertising _.  676  30 

Poster  work 205  00 

Music,  Artillery  Band __ _...  164  00 

Payroll,  account  Spring  Meeting _ 311  00 

H.  S.  Crocker  &  Co.,  printing,  Spring  Meeting 31  26 

J.  W.  Wilson,  horse  hire > 8  00 

Sacramento  Transfer  Co.,  cartage _ _  3  00 

Postage,  account  posters _ 16  00 

Sundry  small  accounts _ __ 49  60 

Bill  posting,  State _.. 22  66 

$14,73«  80 

-Cash  balance 263  72 

$103,616  28 


PARK  AND  PAVILION  DAILY  RECEIPTS. 


Pavilion.    Park. 


Sept.  8— Ticket  sales $1,040  00 

9— Ticket  sales _._. 1,205  00 

10— Ticket  sales 1,108  25 

11— Ticket  sales —  1,166  75 

12— Ticket  sales 789  00 

13— Ticket  sales _. 764  25 

15— Ticket  sales 1,074  76 

16— Ticket  sales - 954  60 

17— Ticket  sales 1,364  50 

18— Ticket  sales 1,622  25 

19— Ticket  sales 1,080  25 

20— Ticket  sales. _-_ 872  00 


$1,378  25 
1,112  60 
882  50 
1,340  60 
1,295  50 
1,373  60 
2,380  50 
2,028  50 
1,231  50 


$12,931  50  $13,023  25 
Privileges,  programmes,  etc 842  25      7,572  93 

Office  collections,  account  life  membership,  sale  seats,  etc..        300  00         643  00 

Totals .- $14,073  76  $21,239  18 


0  TRANSACTIONS   OF   THE 

PROFIT  AND  LOSS  ACCOUNT. 
Dr. 

balance  February  1, 1890 -  -  ^^?'tn5  97 

Juilding  and  improvements - —  ^>^^  i*. 

nterest — -  ,  $^7  »7 

nsurance ^»*2?  "^ 

lalaries _ _— — -  -  M64  40 

Advertising 2,220  35 

Suii^:::::::::::::::-::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::"":---  im8146 

lebates,  Pavilion  and  Park  receipts ^^  ^^ 

jent ......-—- ■     $4,060  00 

J»arkandPavilYouVecVipYsy.^"lII.'"^ --- ^^'fj;^  ^ 

Appropriation "'^59 

Sxpense rebates - - ^^  T^  Yy. 

liabilities  February  1, 1891 - li,4rfujLU 


$68,7691 
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ANNUAL  MEETING. 


The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society  held  their 
annual  meeting  at  the  Secretary's  oiEce  on  Tuesday,  February  3,  1891. 
Present — Directors  Boggs,  Chase,  La  Rue,  Carr,  De  Long,  Hancock, 
Cox,  Hardison,  Ganable,  Shippee,  and  President  Green. 

Messrs.  W.  L.  Hardison,  of  Santa  Paula,  Ventura  County,  and  Samuel 
Gamble,  of  San  Mateo,  were  named  by  the  Governor  as  Directors,  vice 
|68,769f  P.  A.  Finigan  and  E.  C.  Singletary,  respectively. 

After  consideration  of  matters  of  minor  importance,  the  annual 
report  of  the  Board  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  February  first,  was  taken 
up,  read,  adopted,  and  ordered  printed. 

# 

ELECTION   OF    OFFICERS. 

The  Board  proceeded  to  the  election  of  officers  for  the  current  year. 

For  President,  Director  Carr  nominated  Hon.  Frederick  Cox. 

Director  Cox  stated  that,  inasmuch  as  he  contemplated  an  absence 
from  the  State  soon,  he  did  not  think  it  wise  to  select  him  for  this 
important  position,  as  in  all  probabilities  his  absence  would  cover  the 
period  of  the  State  Fair,  He  would,  therefore,  prefer  the  selection  of 
some  other  member.  He,  however,  "would  not  decline  the  nomination, 
but  desired  it  to  be  understood  that  in  case  he  was  compelled  to  be 
away  that  the  Board  would  accept  his  resignation  without  prejudice. 

After  discussion,  the  Directors  concluded  to  accept  the  situation 
and  abide  the  result;  whereupon,  Mr.  Cox  was  unanimously  chosen 
President.  Upon  taking  the  chair  he  assured  the  Board  that  his  efforts 
would  be  to  continue  the  Society  in  a  progressive  way,  and  if  he  was 
capable  of  conducting  the  affairs  in  as  able  a  manner  as  his  predecessor, 
he  would  feel  satisfied,  and  knew  the  Board  would  commend  his  efforts. 
He  bespoke  a  bright  future  for  the  Society,  and  hoped  that  it  would 
continue  for  many  years.  He  gave  a  history  of  his  connection  with 
the  State  Society,  that  dated  from  something  over  twenty  years  past, 
and  assured  the  members  that  whether  in  the  Directory  or  out  of  it  he 
had  the  same  feelings  of  interest  for  its  success.  He  promised  to  devote 
his  personal  attention  to  the  affairs  in  general,  and  asked  the  able 
assistance  of  the  Board  in  making  the  coming  season  one  of  the  most 
:prosperous  in  the  history  of  this  Society. 

Director  Boggs  moved  that  a  vote  of  thanks  be  tendered  to  retiring 
President  Green,  for  the  able  manner  in  which  he  had  presided  over 
the  affairs  of  the  Society  for  the  past  two  years. 

.  In  his  remarks  he  highly  commended  the  executive  ability  of  the 
retiring  officer,  and  claimed  that  his  administration  had  not  only  been 
successful,  but  most  acceptable  to  the  Board  and  community  at  large. 

Ex-President  Green  returned  thanks  to  the  Board  for  their  esteem 
and  confidence  expressed. 


I  TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE 

Director  Chase  nominated  Hon,  H,  M.  La  Rue  for  Superintendent  ^ 
avilion. 

Upon  motion,  the  nomination  was  made  unanimous. 
G.  W.  Hancock,  Esq.,  was  unanimously  chosen  Superintendent 
ark. 

world's  fair  appropriation. 

After  discussion,  the  following  memorial  to  the  Legislature  respeci 
ig  the  appropriation  for  the  World's  Fair  was  formulated,  and  ordeie 
ransmitted  to  the  Senate  and  Assembly: 

b  the  hOTWrable  the  members  of  Senate  and  Assembly  of  the  twenty-ninth  session  of  the  Xej/ji 
lature  of  California: 

Gentlemen  :  We  have  the  honor  to  present  the  foUowing  resolution,  adopted  by  tli 
tate  Board  of  Agriculture,  at  their  annual  meeting  held  February  3, 1891 : 
Whkeeas,  There  is  to  be  held  in  Chicago,  Illinois,  during  the  year  1893,  an  exhibitio 
nown  as  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition,  whereat  the  State  of  California  has  bee 
ivited  to  make  an  exhibit  of  her  products;  and  whereas,  we  believe  the  opportunil 
aereby  presented  to  display  our  agricultural,  mineral,  and  mechanical  products  is  oi 
aat  should  be  unhesitatingly  accepted  by  the  producers  of  California,  to  show  to  ti 
^orld  the  rich  and  varied  capacities  of  our  State  •  therefore, 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Stat*  Board,  of  Agriculture,  that  California  be  proi 
rly  represented  in  the  Columbian  Exposition,  and  that  we  hereby  memorialize  t 
iCgislature,  now  in  session,  to  appropriate  an  adequate  amount  of  money  to  enable  ti 
tate  to  have  such  representation  as  the  importance  of  her  resources  merits. 

FRED'K  COX,  President 
Edwin  P.  Smith,  Secretary. 

STATE  PAIB  OF  1891. 

"Upon  motion  of  Dkector  Chase,  the  dates  for  the  California  State  Fa 
^ere  fixed  as  follows:  Beginning  the  first  Monday  in  September  an 
ontinuing  until  the  nineteenth  (two  weeks). 
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Upon  motion  of  Director  La  Rue,  a  stallion  purse  of  $2,500  for  2:18 
class,  with  the  following  conditions,  was  ordered  opened: 


§? 


SPRING   MEETING. 

In  reference  to  the  holding  of  a  spring  race  meeting,  the  matter  V! 
ally  discussed,  and  the  Secretary  was  asked  for  a  statement  of  the  me^ 
Qg  held  last  spring.  It  was  shown  thereby  that  the  amount  in  excei 
ras  but  $973  45,  and  was  shown  that  unless  the  Society's  funds  we 
Lsed,  it  would  not  be  possible  to  hold  a  meeting  this  year.  The  Boai 
•pposed  the  use  of  State  money  for  this  purpose,  and  upon  motion 
)irector  Chase,  the  subject-matter  was  referred  to  a  special  committe 
consisting  of  President,  Secretary,  and  Directors  Hancock,  La  Rue,  ai 
xreen,  to  ascertain  if  a  sufficient  amount  of  money  could  be  obtains 
)y  subscription;  if  so,  the  amounts  received  and  on  hand  could  be  trau 
erred  to  a  local  organization,  it  being  the  sense  of  the  Board  that  tl 
Society  should  not  give  a  race  meeting. 

TROTTING    STAKES. 

Upon  motion,  the  usual  trotting  stakes  for  two,  three,  and  four-y< 
►Ids  were  ordered  to  be  closed  in  March,  and  two  additional  stakes  f 
)acing  in  two  and  three-year  old  forms  were  ordered  to  be  given  at^ 
iame  time. 


Entrance  10  per  cent,  of  which  2^  per  cent  must  accompany  nomination ;  5  per  cent 

•ayable  April  first,  and  the  remaining  24  per  cent  September  1,  1891,    The  purse  to  be 

Jvided  as  follows :  $1,600  to  first,  $760  to  second,  and  $250  to  third. '  The  failure  to  meet 

installments  as  they  become  due,  declares  entry  out  and  releases  nominator  from  further 

obligation. 

Six  to  enter,  three  to  start  (if  but  two  start,  they  may  contest  for  entrance  money,  to 
be  divided  two  thirds  and  one  third),  otherwise  National  Trotting  Association  rules  to 
govern. 

Entries  to  close  with  the  Secretary,  February  28, 1891. 

STATE   FAIR   FUTURITY    STAKE. 

The  Board  resolved  to  offer  a  California  State  Fair  Futurity  Stake, 
with  the  foUowing  conditions: 

For  colts,  fillies,  and  geldings— the  produce  of  mares  that  maybe  entered  in  this  stake — 
to  trot  as  two-year  olds  at  the  State  Fair  of  1893,  and  aa  three-year  olds  at  the  State  Fair 
of  1894.  The  first  race  to  be  mile  heats,  two  in  three;  and  the  second,  mile  heats,  three 
in  five. 

On  or  before  March  16,  1891,  the  mares  whose  foals  may  become  eligible  to  start  in  these 
races  must  be  nominated,  and  any  mare  that  has  foaled,  or  is  due  to  foal  in  1891,  is  eligible. 

The  stake  to  be  worth  |7,600.  of  which  $2,600  will  go  to  the  two-year  olds,  and  |6,000  to 
the  three-year  old  race,  as  follows:  In  the  two-year  old  event  the  winner  will  receive 
$1,900;  the  second  colt,  $600;  the  third  colt,  $250;  and  $150  to  the  nominator  of  the  dam 
of  the  winner.  The  three-year  old  winner  will  receive  $3,000;  the  second,  $1,260;  the 
third,  $600;  and  $250  to  the  nominator  of  the  dam  of  the  winner.  Entrance  as  follows; 
$10  to  nominate  the  mare  on  March  16,  1891 ;  $15  November  1, 1891,  when  foal  must  be 
named  and  described,  and  all  colts  thus  named  and  paid  on  shall  be  eligible  to  start  in 
either  or  both  events,  without  further  payment  until  June  first  of  the  year  of  race. 

Those  desirous  of  starting  in  the  two-year  old  race  shall,  on  June  1, 1893,  name  th.eir 
colts,  and  pay  $25  (and  as  many  can  be  thus  named  and  paid  on  as  the  owners  desire  to 
keep  in).  On  the  starters  $50  more  must  be  paid  by  six  o'clock  p.  m.  the  evening  before 
the  race;  If  less  than  three  start,  those  starting  and  the  nominator  of  the  winner's  dam 
will  receive  only  the  money  that  each  would  receive  had  three  horses  been  placed,  and 
the  residue  of  the  $2,600  be  carried  over  to  the  three-year  old  race. 

Those  desiring  to  start  as  three-year  olds  shall,  on  June  1,  1894,  name  (as  in  the  two- 
year  old  event)  and  pay  $50,  and  those  who  start  must  pay  $100  more  by  six  p.  m.  day 
before  race.  In  case  of  a  walk-over  in  the  three-year  old  event,  the  winner  shall  receive 
the  $7,500,  less  the  amount  paid  the  two-year  olds,  and  that  paid  nominators  of  winners' 
dams.    N.  T,  A.  rules  to  govern. 

If  a  mare  proves  barren,  or  slips,  or  has  a  dead  toal,  or  twins,  or  if  either  the  mare  or 
foal  dies  before  November  1, 1891,  the  entry  is  void,  and  the  money  paid  shall  he  returned. 

In  entries  the  name,  color,  and  pedigree  of  mare  must  be  given ;  also,  the  name  of  horse 
to  which  she  was  bred  in  1890. 

Address  all  nominations  to  the  Secretary. 

Upon  motion,  the  Board  adjourned  to  March  18,  1891. 
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STATE  AGRICtJLTUBAL    SOCIETY. 

FiKST  Depabtment — Continued. 
SHEEP. 


Name. 


Owner. 


CLASS  I—SPANISH  MEBINOS, 

Mam — Two  years  old  and  over, 

Itoneman 

Ram—OTie  year  old  and  under  two. 

rolo  Chief. 

Three  Ram  Lambs, 

)nepen 

?m  of  not  less  than  Jive  Ewes — Two  years 
old  and  over. 

)nepen 

^m  of  not  less  than  Jive  Ewes — One  year 
old  and  under  two. 

)nepen _ 

Ham  and  Jive  of  his  Lambs, 

>nepen 

Pen  of  not  less  than  Jive  Ewe  Lambs, 
)nepen _ 


F.  BuUard  _ 
F.  BuUard  . 
P.  Bullard . 

F.  Bullard  . 

F,  Bullard  . 
P,  Bullard  , 
F.  Bullard . 


CLASS  H— FRENCH  MEEIN08. 

Mam — Two  years  old  and  over, 

fas.  Koberts-... - 

Mamr—One  year  old  and  under  two. 

Wo.  1 

Three  Ram  Lambs, 

)nepen _._ 

*m  of  not  less  than  Jive  Mwes — Two  years 
old  and  over. 

)nepen 

Pfew  of  not  less  than  five  Ewes — One  year  old 
and  under  two, 

)nepen 

Pen  of  not  less  than  Jive  Ewe  Lambs. 
)nepen __ 

Mam  and  Jive  of  his  Lambs. 
fas.  Roberts  and  five  of  his  lambs 

CLASS  Y — ^SHBOPSHIEE. 

Mam  of  any  age, 

loyal  Duke  of  California  2d 

.edwood  Prince  1st 

^umbo -. _ 

ohnDiyden 

Pen  ofEweSy  not  less  than  five  of  any  age. 

fennie  3d,  Bettie,  Redwood  Lass  1st, 
Redwood  Lass  2d,  Redwood  Lass  8th, 
Redwood  Lass  9th 

)iiepenof  five  ewes - 

Mam  and  Jive  of  his  Lambs, 

Joyal  Duke  and  five  of  his  lambs 

Bmbo  and  five  of  his  lambs 


J.  H.  Glide., 
J.  H.  Glide.. 
J.  H.  Glide. 

J.  H.  Glide. 

J.  H.  Glide. 
J.  H.  Glide. 
J,  H.  Glide- 


A.  Smith... 
A.Smith... 
J.  H,  Glide- 
J.  H.  Glide- 


A.  Smith.. - 
J.  H.  Glide. 


A.  Smith. __ 
J.  H.  Glide. 
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Residence. 


-Woodland. 
-Woodland. 
-Woodland, 


-Woodland. 

-Woodland. 
-Woodland. 
-Woodland. 


._  Sacramento. 
.  -  Sacramento. 
..  Sacramento. 


.  Sacramento. 

.  Sacramento. 
.  Sacramento. 
.  Sacramento. 


.Redwood  City. 
-Redwood  City. 
...  Sacramento. 
.  .  Sacramento. 


.Redwood  City. 
Sacramento. 


.Redwood  City. 
...  Sacramento. 
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TRANSACTIONS   OF   THE 
FiBST  Department — Continued. 


Name. 


Three  Ram  Lambs* 

Redwood  Prince  2d,  3d,  and  4th 

One  pen •. 

Pen  of  not  lese  than  five  Ewe  Lambs. 

Redwood  Lass  lOfch,  11th,  12th,  13th,  14th. 
One  pen 

aWEEPSTAKES. 

Merino  Ram  and  five  of  his  Lambs. 

James  Roberts  and  five  of  his  lambs 

Stoneman  and  five  of  his  lambs,.. 

Shropshire  Ram  and  five  of  his  Lambs, 

Ro;^al  Duke  of  California  2d  and  five  of 

his  lambs , 

Jumho  and  five  of  his  lambs _„ 

Shropshire  Association  Premium. 

Two  ram  lambs.. _.. , 

Two  ewe  lambs.. 

Two  ewes _ 

Three  ewe  lambs  and  two  ram  lambs 


Owner. 


A.  Smith... 
J.  H.  Glide. 


A,  Smith... 
J.  H,  Glide. 


J.  H.  Glide. 
F,  BuUard  « 


A.Smith... 
J.  H,  GUde. 


A.  Smith. 
A.  Smith. 
A.  Smith. 
A.Smith. 


Residence. 


_  Redwood  0 


HEBr. 

Of  not  less  than  ten  of  any  age  or  breed. 
JDneherd - 

R^dwoclt   ^"^"'^ 

.  Sacr^ias  '• ____ 


.  Sacr^tDd 


.RedwQOdd 
.  Redwood  C 


ANGORA  GOATS. 


^AME. 


O^uet. 


Buck— Two  years  old  and  over, 

Soledad __ 

Nevada , _ 

Governor  Helm,  Jr 

GiJmore 


Mariposa . 


Oasis 

Shirland  ... 


Buck — Vnder  two  years. 


C,  P.  Bailey... 
H,  H.  Harlan. 


C.  P.  Bailey.... 
C.  P.  Bailey... 
T.  H.  Harlan  . 
H.  H.  Harlan. 


Pen  of  not  less  than  three  Does — Two  years 
old  and  over. 

Onfe^Ti 

One  pen 

One  pen 

Pen  of  not  less  than  three  Does^Under 
two  years. 

One  pen « ^ 

One  pen 

One  pen 


f  p   p  Rm'lpv  /  Sbd)  ^^y^  Da)fe  and  Perfection  3d 

\Vi,'ri^?^^®y- ^'"V.::::::^!!  ito<lftirrince  and Kodel  Lass. 


Pen  of  rwt  less  than  three  Does—Twoyears 
old  and  over. 

One  pen 

One  pen , 


Pen  of  not  less  than  three  Does — Under  two 


One  pen  . 
One  pen 


T.  H.  Harlan 
H.  H.  Harlan 


C,  P.  Bailey.— 
T.  H.  Harlan  . 
H.  H.  Harlan 


T.  H.  Harlan  . 
H.  H.  Harlan- 


T.  H.  Harlan  . 
H.  H,  Harlan 


.Yen 


STATE  AGRICULTURAL    SOCIETY. 
First  Depaetmen-^— Continued. 


Name. 


Owner. 


C.  P.  Bailey.. 
T.  H.  Harlan  . 


SWINE. 


Name. 


Owner. 


CLASS  I — BEBKSHIBE. 

Boar—Two  years  old  and  over. 
.RedwoO<lfttfodel  Duke. 

.  SacrM(i   Jedwood  Prince _. 

Boar-^One  year  old  and  under  two  years. 

.  Redwood  (   Lrchie 

.Redwood^  Tom  Ward 1 III... 

Boar—Six  months  old  and  under  one  year. 

Redwood  Model 

Pacific  Wnce  (imp.) 

Breeding  Sow — Tkuo  years  old  and  over. 


"       Redwood  Duchess. 


Kesidanea   Redwood  Belle 

Sow— One  year  old  and  under  two. 

V'ictoria 

Sanj  Eledwood  Queen  2d 

^an  jp>aciiess  of  Perkins  3d... 

iSau]— jSixmout/i8  old  andwader  oneyear. 

Redwood  Beauty , 

BledwoodRuby. 


0anj   E>ac]iess  of  Perkins  4th- 

!BanJ 

-.  V( 


Sow  and  six  Pigs — Under  three  months. 

Isther  and  six  pigs 

Redwood  Sallie  and  six  pigs 

Pair  of  Pigs  under  six  months. 


Sweepstakes— Boar  of  any  age. 

Model  Duke 

&.rchie 

gj^jj]  Pacific  Prince 

.Willi   ,         Sweepstakes — Sow  of  any  age. 

Redwood  Duchess 

Redwood  Beauty 

Redwood  Belle.' _ 

Pen  of  six  Pigs  under  six  months. 

_Wi!lif  ^^  pen... 

.  ^&%    Family — One  Boar^  two  Sowsy  and  six 
Pigs. 

Dne  family 


.Wii 


Tyler. 


CLASS  II^BSSEX, 

Boar— Two  years  old  and  over. 


A.Smith. 
T,  Waite. 


A.  Smith. 
T,  Waite. 


A.  Smith. 
T.  Waite. 


A.  Smith- 
T.  Waite. 


A.  Smith - 
A.  Smith., 
T.  Waite. 


A.Smith. 
A.  Smith. 
T.  Waite. 


A.  Smith. 
A.  Smith. 


A.  Smith - 
A.  Smith. 


A.  Smith. 
A.  Smith. 
T.  Waite. 


A.  Smith. 
A.  Smith. 
T.  Waite. 


A.  Smith. 


A.  Smith. 
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Residence. 


.  San  Jos^. 
.  Williams. 


G.  Bement  &  Son _ Maple  Grove. 


Residence. 


-Redwood  City. 
Perkins, 


-Redwood  City. 
Perkins. 


.Redwood  City. 
Perkins, 


.Redwood  City. 
. Perkins. 


.Redwood  City, 
.Redwood  City. 
-^ Perkins. 


.-Redwood  City. 
..Redwood  City. 
Perkins. 


-Redwood  City. 
.Redwood  City. 

.Redwood  City. 
-Redwood  City. 


.Redwood  City. 
-Redwood  City. 
Perkins. 


.Redwood  City. 
-Redwood  City. 
Perkins. 


.Redwood  City. 


.  .Redwood  City. 
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TBANSACTIONS    OF    THE 
FiBST  Department— Continued. 


NAM£. 


Boar— Six  vfwnths  old  and  under  one  year. 

Martin _. 

'  Breeding  Sow — Two  years  old  and  over. 

Duchess  of  Essex _ _. 

Sow — One  year  old  and  under  two  years, 

California  Duchess 

Sow — Six  months  old  and  under  one  year. 

One  sow 

Pair  of  Pigs. 

One  pair _.. 

Sweepstakes-^Boar  of  any  age. 

Martin 

Sweepstakes—Saw  of  any  age, 
California  Duchess _ 


CliASS  III—POLAND-OHINA. 

Boar — Two  years  old  and  over. 
Perfection  K^ng _ 

Boar — One  year  old  and  under  two, 

San  Carlos 

King  of  the  West 

JioosierBoy^ 

Boar — Six  months  old  and  under  one  year. 

Golddust , 

Alex.  Choice  .-. --. __, 

Sow — Tiuo  years  old  and  over. 

Redwood  Ruby-..^ _ 

Anglea  Golddust  ._ 

Sow — One  year  old  and  under  two. 

Michigan  Girl _ 

Anglea  GoldduBt  4th ,___ 

Sow — Six  months  old  and  under  one  year. 

Perfection  ,__ _ , 

Richmond  Belle 

Beauty  , — , 


Sow  and  six Pigs-^-Under  three  months. 
Juliet  and  six  pigs _ 

Pair  of  Pigs —  Under  six  months. 

Sunlight  and  Beauty _ 

Solomon  and  Jim 

One  pair i 

Sweepstakes— Boar  of  any  a>ge. 

San  Carlos __ 

King  of  the  West 

Sweepstakes — Sow  ofang  a^e. 

Redwood  Ruby 

Anglea  Golddust _ 

Pen  of  six  Pigs — Under  six  months. 

One  pen ---« - 

One  pen .._. 


Owner. 


G.  Bement  &  Son  _ 
G.  Bement  &  Son  _ 
G.  Bement  &  Son . 
G.  Bement  &  Son  _ 
G.  Bement  &  Son  . 
(J.  Bement  &  Son. 
G.  Bement  &  Son- 


J.  Melvin . 


A.  Smith  . 
J.  Melvin . 
J.Melvlu. 


A.  Smith 

P.  H,  Murphy  . 


A.  Smith  . 
J.  Melvin , 


A.  Smith  , 
J.  Melvin , 


A.  Smith  

P.  H.  Murphy  . 

J.  Melvin 

J.  Melvin . 

J.  Melvin 


A.  Smith 


A.  Smith  . 
A.  Smith  . 
J.  Melvin . 


A.  Smith  . 
J.  Melvin  . 


A.  Smith  . 
J.  Melvin . 


A.  Smith  . 
J.  Melvin . 


Residence. 


.  Maple  6h|B''<*''*%~^'^  consist  of  one  Boar^  two  Sows, 
^"  and  six  Pigs. 

fcan  Carlos,  two  sows,  and  six  pi^s 

■  Maple  Giijperfection  King,  two  sows,  and  six  pigs . 


Gji 


•  Maple  Gio 
.  Maple 
.  Maple  Oij 
.  Maple  Oi 
.  Maple 


lilGHT  BBAHMAS. 

Cock  and  Hen. 

One  cock  and  hen 

One  cock  and  hen 


Gn 


.  DaviBv 


One  breeding  pen 

One  breeding  pen _..._, 

.Redwood  <S   One  breeding  pen 


.Davis? 
.  DavisT 


_RedwoO( 
PerU 


.Redwood  ( 
DavisT 


-Redwood 
Davisv 


-Redwood  ( 

Peri 

Davisi 

Davis? 

Davis? 


,  Redwood  d 


-Redwood  f 
-Redwood  t 
Davis? 


.Redwood 
Davi9* 


.Redwood^ 
BmW 


STATE  AGRICULTURAL    SOCIETY. 
PiEST  DEPARTMENT—Continued. 


Name. 


Owner. 


A.  Smith  . 
J.  Melvin . 


POULTRY. 


Name. 


Owner. 


Cockerel  and  PuUet. 

One  cockerel  and  pullet 

One  cockerel  and  pullet 

One  cockerel  and  pullet 

Breeding  Pen. 


park  beahmas. 
Cock  and  Hen. 


4c  R?' 


le  cock  and  hen 

One  cock  and  hen 

One  cock  and  hen 


Cockerel  and  Pullet. 

One  cockerel  and  pullet 

Breeding  Pen. 

One  breeding  pen 

One  breeding  pen 


liANGSHANS. 

Cock  and  Hen. 

One  cock  and  hen - 

Cockerel  and  PulJet. 
One  cockerel  and  pullet 

Breeding  Pen. 
One  breeding  pen -. 


BUFF  COCHINS. 

Cock  and  Hen. 

One  cock  and  hen 

One  cock  and  hen  ._ - 

One  cock  and  hen 

Cockerel  and  Pullet. 

One  cockerel  and  pullet 

One  cockerel  and  pullet 

One  cockerel  and  pullet 

Breeding  Pen. 

One  breeding  pen _ 

pen -- 


-Redwood <    One  breeding 
Davis< 


i 


T.  Waite..... 
G.  E.  Duden 


T.  Waite 

G.  E.  Duden . 
C.J.  Cox  .... 


T.  Waite 

G.  E.  Duden  . 
C.  J.  Cox  -.-. 


T.  Waite 

B.  H.  Freeman 
E.  H.  Freeman 


T.  Waite. 


T.  Waite - 

E.  H.  Freeman . 


G.  E.  Duden . 
G.  B.  Duden . 
G,  E.  Duden . 


T.  Waite 

G.  E.  Duden  . 
0.  J,  Cox 


T.  Waite 

G.  B.  Duden  . 
C.J.  Cox 


T.  Waite. 
C,  J.  Cox- 
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Residence. 


.Redwood  City. 
.--..Davisville. 


Residence. 


Perkins. 

.  Sacramento. 


Perkins. 

.  Sacramento. 
.  Sacramento. 


Perkins. 

Sacramento. 
.  Sacramento. 


Perkins. 

.  Santa  Clara. 
.  Santa  Clara. 


Perkins^ 


Perkins. 

Santa  Clara. 


.  Sacramento. 
.  Sacramento. 
.  Sacramento. 


Perkins. 

.  Sacramento. 
.  Sacramento. 


Perkins. 

.  Sacramento. 
.  Sacramento. 


Perkins. 

.  "Sacramento. 
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Name. 


PABTRIDGE  COCHINS. 

Cock  and  Hen, 

One  cock  and  hen _ 

One  cock  and  hen 

Cockerel  and  Pullet. 

One  cockerel  and  pullet _ 

One  cockerel  and  pullet 

One  cockerel  and  pullet 

Breeding  Pen, 

One  breeding  pen _ _._ 

One  breeding  pen. _ 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 

Cock  and  Hen, 

One  cock  and  hen 

One  cock  and  hen 

One  cock  and  hen  _- 

One  cock  and  hen  (barred) 

One  cock  and  hen  (white) __ 

O^^e  cxick.  a.ti.d  l^^n  (vfhite^ 

Cockerel  and  Pullet. 

One  cockerel  and  pullet 

One  cockerel  and  pullet  _.. 

One  cockerel  and  pullet _._ 

One  cockerel  and  pullet _._ __ 

One  cockerel  and  pullet  (barred)  _ _ 

One  cockerd  and  pallet  (white) 

Breeding  Pen, 

3ne  breeding  pen ._ 

One  bjeedin;§r  p&ii-  ( barred). _ 

3ne  breeding  pen  (white) 

BLACK  LEGHORNS, 

Cock  and  Hen, 

^ne  cock  and  hen 

Dnecock  and  hen__, 

Cockerel  and  Pullet. 

)ne  cockerel  and  pullet - 

Breeding  Pen. 

Dne  breeding  pen , 

BROWN  LEGHOBNS. 

Cock  and  Hen. 

)ne  cock  and  hen 

)ne  cock  and  hen  _.«. 

)ne  cock  and  hen  __ 

Cockerel  and  Pullet, 

)ne  cockerel  and  pullet  ..> 

)ne  cockerel  and  pullet - 

)ne  cockerel  and  pullet -_ 

)ne  cockerel  and  pullet 

Breeding  Pen, 

)ne  breeding  pen 

)ne  breeding  pen x.. 

)ne  breeding  pen - _ , 


Owner, 


E.  Duden  .._ 
H.  Freeman  . 


E,  Duden  ._- 
H.  Freeman 
H,  Freeman 


E.  Duden  ._. 
H.  Freeman 


Waite 

B.  Duden  ..L. 

F.  Eaton 

H.  Freeman  . 
H.  Freeman 
H,  Freem^an  , 


Waite 

E.  Duden  „.. 

F.  Baton 

F.  Eaton 

H.  Freeman  . 
H,  Freeman  . 


E.  Duden 

H.  Freeman 
H.  Freeman  , 


E.  H.  Freeman  . 
C.J.  Cox 


0.  J.  Cox- 
C.  J.  Cox. 


T.  Waite 

G.  E.  Duden  ..-. 
E.  H.  Freeman  , 


T.  Waite 

G.  E.  Duden  _. 
C.  W.  Bldred  . 
C.J.  Cox 


T.  Waite 

G.  E,  Duden  . 
C.J.  Cox 


Besideuce. 


.  Santa  Qi 


mec 


Sacramcipiie  cock  and  hen _ 

cock  and  hen _ 

cock  and  hen ___ 

cock  and  hen 

cock  and  hen  (rose  combed) .._ 

Cockerel  and  PiUlet. 


.  Sacr^nieii   ine 
,  Santa  Cla 
.  Santa.  CSj 


Sacramt 
.  Santa  Cla 


ne 
ne 


toe 
ne 
Bne 
Perki  tae 
.  Sacramc! 


.  Santa  CIi 
:  Santa  Clj 
.  Santa  Cii   ne 


Ferld 


Sacrftine#ne  cockerel  and  pullet 

.  FJflipne  cockerel  and  pullet 


Fk 

.  Santa  Clt 
.Santa 


.  Sacramei 
.  Santa  Cls 
.  Santa 


'«■ 


.  Santa  Cla 
.  SacTameJ 


.....Pel 

.  SacraoKSi 
.  Santa  Cl* 


Perl 

.  Sacratn^ 
.  Sacram< 
.  Sacramei' 


Pei*J 

.  SacrameU 
.  SacramC 
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Name. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

Cock  and  Hen. 


cockerel  and  pullet . 
cockerel  and  pullet 
cockerel  and  pullet . 


Breeding  Pen, 


breeding  pen 

breedingpen _ 

breeding  pen 

breedingpen _ 

WHITE-FACED  BLACK  SPANISH. 

Cock  and  Hen, 
cock  and  hen - 


Ine  cock  and  Ken. 


Cockerel  and  Pullet. 


Cla 


Breeding  Pen, 

ine  breeding  pen 

be  breeding  pen 


HOUDANS. 

Cock  and  Hen. 
*ne  cock  and  hen 


Cockerel  and  Pullet. 
>ne  cockerel  and  pullet 


SILVEB-SPANGLEP  HAMBUBGS. 

Cock  and  Hen, 
toe  cock  and  hen. 


■  Sacraine5|j^g^.^^t  and  hen 

Cockerel,  and  Pullet, 

-  -  Sacramenjj^g  cockerel  and  pullet 

Breeditig  Pen. 
toe  breeding  pen. 


J  toe  breeding  pen , . . 


to. 


POLISH. 

Cock  and  Hen, 

le  cock  and  hen. 

Cockerel  and  Pullet, 

le  cockerel  and  pullet 

Breeding  Pen. 
jne  breeding  pen 


)n( 


Owner, 


T.  Waite 

G.  E.  Duden  . 
C.J.  Cox 


T.  Waite 

W.  C.  Smith-... 
G.  E.  Duden  ._.. 
E.  H.  Freeman  . 


T.  Waite 

G.  E.  Duden . 


T.  Waite 

G.  E.  Duden . 


T.  Waite 

G.  E.  Duden . 


E.  H.  Freeman. 


T.  Waite. 


T.  Waite. 
C.  J.  Cox 


T.  Waite. 


T.  Waite.. 
C.  J.  Cox  . 


T.  Waite. 
T.  Waite. 
T.  Waite. 


Residence. 


T.  Waite _ Perkins. 

W.  C.Smith - Florin. 

G.  E.  Duden - Sacramento. 

E.  H.  Freeman -  Santa  Clara. 

E.  H.  Freeman Santa  Clara. 


Perkins. 

.  Sacramento. 
.  Sacramento. 


Perkins. 

Florin. 

.  Sacramento. 
-  Santa  Clara. 


Perkins. 

,  Sacramento. 


Perkins. 

Sacramento. 


Perkins. 

,  Sacramento. 


.Santa  Clara. 


Perkins. 


Perkins.* 

Sacramento. 


Perkins. 


Perkins. 

Sacramento. 


...  Perkins. 
.. .  Perkins. 
...  Perkins. 
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Name. 


WYANDOTTES. 

.   Cock  avd  Sen. 

One  cock  and  hen 

One  cock  and  hen 

One  cock  and  hen  (silver) 

One  cock  and  hen  (white) _ 

One  cock  and  hen  (golden) 

One  cock  and  hen  (silver) 

Cockerel  and  Pullet. 

One  cockerel  and  pullet - 

One  cockerel  and  pullet .. 

One  cockerel  and  pullet  ,, 

One  cockerel  and  pullet 

One  cockerel  and  pullet 

One  cockerel  and  pullet 

One  cockerel  and  pullet 

Breeding  Pen. 

One  breeding  pen 

One  breeding  pen , 

One  breeding  pen ^.__ 

One  breeding  pen  (silver) _ 

One  breeding  pen 

One  breeding  pen  (silver) 

One  breeding  pen  (white) 

SEABBIGHT  BANTAMS. 

Cock  and  Sen. 
One  cock  and  hen  (golden) 

Breeding  Pen. 
One  breeding  pen  (golden) 


Owner. 


T.  Waite 

G.  E.  Duden  __-. 
B.  H.  Freeman . 
E.  H.  Freeman  . 
E.  H.  Freeman  . 
C.J.  Cox 


W.  Eldred  -. 

Waite_ 

E.  Duden  — 
H.  Freeman  . 
H.  Freeman  . 
H.  Freeman  , 
H.  Freeman  . 


W.  Eldred  — 

Waite 

E.  Duden 

J.  Cox 

H.  Pugh 

H.  Freeman  . 
H.  Freeman  . 


BLACK-BBEASTED  BED  GAME, 

Cock  and  Hen. 

One  cock  and  hen 

One  cock  and  hen _-_ 

One  cock  and  hen __- 

Breeding  Pen. 

.  One  breeding  pen _ 

One  breeding  pen 

One  breeding  pen 

BRONZE  TURKEYS. 

One  pair ..- 

WILD  TURKEYS. 

One  pair 

TOULOUSE  GEESE. 

One  pair _ 

One  pair 

ROUEN  DUCKS. 

One  pair. , 

PEKIN  DUCKS. 

One  pair... 

One  pair 

Two  pair 


E.  H.  Freeman  . 


T.  Waite 

G.  E.  Duden  — 
E.  H.  Freeman. 


T.  Waite 

G.  B.  Duden.— 
E.  H.  Freeman. 


T.  Waite. 
T.  Waite. 


T.  Waite... 
P,  Stanton - 


T.  Waite. 


T.  Waite... 

C.  J.  Cox 

E,  H.  Freeman . 


KesidencGL 


«iiepair 

lepair 

lepair 

lepair 

lepair. 

lepair 

SPECIAL  ENTRIES. 


.  Sacranii 
.        P(a 

.  Sacranii 
.  Santa  (J 
.  Santa  C 
.  Santa  C 
.  Santa  ( 


.  Sacram 

Peri 

Sacrami   j^elve 


.  Sacrami    yen 
P^ 

.  Santa 
.  Santa 


E.  H.  Freeman - Santa( 


head  of  horses 

head  of  horses 

even  head  of  horses 

jht  head  of  horses 

ye  head  of  horses 

srelve  head  of  horses 

even  head  of  horses 

^ht  head  of  horses 

ine  head  of  horses 


.  Sacrain 
..SantaC 


Perl 

.  Sacraiw 
..SantaC 


.  Sacraf   ^*j 


?i 

.  Sacral, 
..Santa^ 


Name. 


GUINEA  FOWLS. 


Depair  Golden  Polands 

le  pair  White  Cochins 

le  pair  White  Dorcans.. 


Owner, 


A.  Smith 

A.  Smith 

T.  Waite 

G.  E.  Duden . 
G.  E.  Duden . 

E.S.  Driver.. 


C.  W.  Eldred. 

C.J.  Cox 

C.  J.  Cox 


Residence. 


.Redwood  City. 
.Redwood  City. 

Perkins. 

...  Sacramento. 
-.» Sacramento. 
Antelope. 


.  Sacramento. 
.  Sacramento. 
,  Sacramento. 


ENTRIES  FOR  THE  GOLD  MEDAL. 


Exhibit. 


HORSES. 


LIVE  STOCK  OTHER  THAN  HORSES. 


renty  head  of  Durham  cattle.  .1 

„  Santa  (    >rty-rour  head  of  Durham  and  Here- 
ford cattle 

renty-seven  head  of  Durham  cattle  ... 

renty  head  of  Angora  goats 

irenty-five  head  of  Hoi  stein  cattle 

Pej   Fenty-five  head  of  Angus  cattle 


Owner. 


Wilbur  F.  Smith.... 

J.  C.  Smith 

J.  A.  McCloud 

R.  J.  Merkley 

E.  Topham 

A.  D.Miller 

La  Siesta  Ranch 

Voorhies  &  Barney  . 
M,  Salsbury 


P.  Peterson. . 


Heilbron  Bros 

C.  Younger  &  Son  . 

T.  H.  Harlan 

F.H.Burke 

J.  E.  Camp 


Eesidence. 


_--  Sacramento. 

Oakland. 

Stockton. 

— .  Sacramento. 

Mi]  pitas. 

.Walsh  Station. 
...  Menlo  Park. 
..  Sutter  Creek. 
Pleasanton. 


Sites. 


.  Sacramento. 

San  Jos^. 

Williams. 

.  Menlo  Park. 
Perkins. 


SECOND  DEPARTMENT. 


.Pd 


CLASS  L-MACHINERY,  ENGINES,  ETC. 


.  Perl 


Exhibitor. 


.  PeJ 


0.  Beatty 

;,  Neileen  &  Co. 


»b  Price 

Spray  Pump  Cq 

paJN  Spray  Pump  Co 

Prancisco  Tool  Co 

Francisco  Tool  Co 

iw,  Ingram »    Batcher 

^     Co 

cific  Manufacturing  Co.. 


6» 


Address. 


Sacramento . 
Sacramento . 


San  Leandro  .. 

Los  Gatos 

LosGatos 

San  Francisco. 
San  Francisco - 


Sacramento ... 
San  Francisco- 


Articles  Exhibited. 


Apparatus  for  raising 

water  for  irrigation  or  mining  purposes. 

Apparatus  for  raising 

water  for  irrigation  or  mining  purposes. 

.„ Traction  engine. 

Bean  spray  pump  for  orchards. 

-— - Well  pump. 

Steam  engine,  20  horse-power. 

Apparatus  for  raising 

water  for  irrigation  or  mining  purposes. 

Saw  gummer. 

Apparatus  for  raising 

water  for  irrigation  or  mining  purposes. 
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Exhibitor. 


Stanton,  Thomson  &  Co.  _. 
Stanton,  Thomson  &  Co. .. 

Daniel  Best 

Daniel  Best. ,__. 

Daniel  Best _ .  _ .  - _ . . 

Baker  &  Hamilton 

Crouch  &  Lyman . 

Risdon  Iron  Works _ . . 

Rigdon  Iron  Works 

Wm.  Stephens 

Benicia  Agricultural  Wks. 

W.  H.  Murray _„. 

W.  H.  Murray 

W.  H.  Murray 


Address. 


Sacramento 
Sacramento . 


San  Leandro  -- 
San  Leandro  __ 
San  Leandro  >- 
Sacramento ._. 

Sacramento 

San  Francisco. 
San  Francisco. 
Sacramento  .-> 

Benicia 

San  Francisco, 
San  Francisco - 
San  Francisco. 


Articles  Exhibited. 


V Well 

Portable  hand  ma^ 

for  manufacturing  iield  or  r     " 
.-Traction  steam  engine,  45 
.-Traction  steam  engine,  25 horge-J 
.-_  Display  of  machinery  from  one' 

Spray  pump  for  01  " 

Firee:  ** 

Davidson  pum  p  for  _ 

.__  Display  of  machinery  from 

Electric  traction 

Traction  steam  ei 

-Sawgui 


nei 

'rcl 
xtingiii 
genen^    toe 


Sylvester 

^^ y  whitpen — . 

latteson  &  Williamson  >. 
.  A.  Wood  Machine  Co.. 
.  A,  Wood  Machine  Co.  _ 
.  A.  Wood  Machine  Co. . 

Implement  Co 

one  Aeere  Im  plem  ent  Co 

'" ""~  eere  Implement  Co 

leere  Implement  Co 

ire  Implement  Co 

„^  ,  ,         .    ._ ^ jre  Implement  Co 

Water  wheel  (California  m    feere  Implement  Co 

leere  Im  plement  Co 

leere  Implement  Co. 


„  ^  Ji    »eer< 
-Scroll    le© 


CLASS  II— AGRICULTDRAL  MACHINES. 


Exhibitor. 


W.  A.  Wood  Machine  Co. .  — 
Deere  Implement  Co.  --. 
Deere  Implement  Co,  ._. 
Huntington-Hopkins  Co.  . 
Huntington-Hopkins  Co.  . 
Huntington-Hopkins  Co.  _ 
Huntington-Hopkins  Co.  - 
Schaw,    Ingram,   Batcher 

&Co 

Schaw,    Ingram,    Batcher 

&Co 

Schaw,    Ingram,    Batcher 

&  Co _. 

Schaw,    Ingram,   Batcher 

&  Co _  

Schaw,    Ingram,   Batcher 

&  Co 

Schaw,    Ingram,   Batcher 

&  Co - 

Stanton,  Thomson  &  Co,  — 
Stanton,  Thomson  &  Co.  -_ 
Stanton,  Thomson  &  Co.  .. 
Stanton,  Thomson  &  Co.  .. 
Stanton,  Thomson  &  Co. 

J.F.  Hill 

S.  C.  H.  Agricultural  W'ks. 

S.  C.  H.  Agricultural  W'ks. 

Baker  &  Hamilton  _... 

Baker  &  Hamilton 

Baker  «&  Hamilton 

Baker  &  Hamilton 

Baker  &  Hamilton 

Baker  &  H amilton 

Baker  <fe  Hamilton 

Baker  <&  Hamilton 

Benicia  Agricultural  W'ks 

Benicia  Agricultural  Wks. 
James  Linforth , 


Address. 


San  Francisco. 
San  Francisco- 
San  Francisco- 
Sacramento  ,-> 
Sacramento  .-_ 
Sacramento  --_ 
Sacramento  ,,_ 


Sacramento . 

Sacramento . 

Sacramento  , 

Sacramento  . 

Sacramento  . 

Sacramento , 
Sacramento . 
Sacramento  . 
Sacramento  , 
Sacramento  . 
Sacramento  . 
Sacramento  , 
Stockton 


Stockton  .-- 
Sacramento  . 
Sacramento  . 
Sacramento  . 
Sacramento  . 
Sacramento  , 
Sacramento  , 
Sacramento  . 
Sacramento  . 
Benicia 


Articles  Exhibited. 


Horse 

Horse  hay 

-Hay  and  straw' 
Lawni 

Gophei- 

..,  Post-hole 

...Lawn 


[oltBros.^ 

mos  Whitely  &  Co 

chaw,   Ingram,   Batcher 

&Co 

3haw,  Ingram,   Batcher 

&Co 

haw,  Ingram,    Batcher 
"  .Co 


ha^    & 


'& 


spni 


a 


Benicia ._-. 

San  Francisco. 


Lawn 

1-,  Cider  mill  and 

- Horse  haj 

Hay  and  strawi 

jPower  corns 

Post-holei 

— Hai 

Display  of  agricultural  mi 

California  manufacture,  from  on* 

Miller  hay! 

Thrashing  ] 

- Cider  millai 

Horse  ha; 

Hay  and  strav' 

— - rower  com 

Hand  corn 

Lawn 

.- - ^-.-Lawnspi 

Display  of  agricull 

chinery,  California  make,  from 

Sweep  horse] 

.-.Zim^merman'sfru* 
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Exhibitor. 


[ouser,  Haines  &  Knight. 


icultur'lW'ks. 
.anion,  Thomson  &  Co.__ 
Lawnml   lanton,  Thomson  &  Co... 
lanton,  Thomson  &  Co... 
Gophet    anion,  Thomson  &  Co... 
.    anion,  Thomson  &  Co._. 
Post-hole !   '^^^i  Thomson  &  Co.— 
1   ianton,  Thomson  &  Co.— 
YleWi    *^*on,  Thomson  &  Co.. 
I    anion,  Thomson  &  Co... 
Veg etable,«    '^*  ^*  Agricultural  W  ks 
^         '    anielBest 


imcia  Agricultural  W'ks - 
inicia  Agricultural  W'ks. 
licia  Agricultural  W'ks. 
licia  Agricultural  W'ks. 
licia  Agricultural  W'ks. 


:er  &  Hamilton, 
tker  &  Hamilton, 
iker  &  Hamilton, 
iker  &  Hamilton- 
te  &  Hamilton. 

:er  &  Hamilton. 

ier  &  Hamilton. 

;er  &  Hamilton. 

:«r  &  Hamilton. 
ir  &  Hamilton - 

H.  Muiray 

L.  Gntenberger.- 

.  Gutenberger.- 

LcolmMacleod— 


kei 
,ke; 


Address. 


Colusa 

Sacramento  _._ 

Stockton 

San  Francisco.. 
San  Francisco. 
San  Francisco. 
San  Francisco. 
San  Francisco. 
San  Francisco - 
San  Francisco. 
San  Francisco. 
San  Francisco, 
San  Francisco. 
San  Francisco. 
San  Francisco., 


Stockton 

San  Francisco. 


Sacramento . 
Sacramento . 
Sacramento  . 

Stockton 


SanJos^ 

Sacramento  .. 
Sacramento  .. 
Sacramento  _. 
Sacramento.. 
Sacramento  _ . 
Sacramento  . . 
Sacramento  .. 
Sacramento  .. 
Sacramento  ., 

Stockton 

San  Leandro  . 


Benicia 

Benicia 

Benicia 

Benicia 

Benicia 

Sacramento 

Sacramento --. 

Sacramento 

Sacramento  .-- 
Sacramento --- 
Sacramento  _.. 
Sacramento... 

Sacramento 

Sacramento... 
Sacramento  ... 
San  Francisco. 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Los  Angeles-.. 


Articles  Eshibited. 


Weed  cutter. 

-Comb'd  cultivator,  roller,  and  pulverizer. 

Harvest  Queen  harvester. 

Self-raking  reaping  machine. 

Mowing  machine. 

.^ Self- binding  harvester. 

Grain  broadcast  sowing  machine. 

Mowing  machine. 

Com  planter,  horse  power. 

_. Potato  aigger. 

Harrows. 

— One-horse  cultivator. 

Cultivator. 

Horse  hoe. 

- Combined  clod 

crusher,  harrow,  pulverizer,  and  leveler, 

Combined  header  and  thrasher. 

,-.  Mowing  machine. 


.  Mowing  machine. 
Harrow. 


Combined,  clod 

crusher,  harrow,  pulverizer,  and  leveler. 

The  Haines-Houser 

combined  header,  thrasher,  and  cleaner, 

Orchard  and  vineyard  cultivator. 

Wheat  drill. 

Grain  broadcast  sowing  machine. 

- Mowing  machine. 

Self-binding  harvester. 

Hay  pitching  machine. 

Corn  planter,  horse  power. 

- Harrow. 

- One-horse  cultivator. 

Harrow,  pulverizer,  and  leveler. 

Combined  header  and  thrasher. 

- Copa- 

bined  header  and  thrasher,  steam  power. 

Broadcast  sowing  machine. 

, , Harrow. 

Cultivator. 

One-horse  cultivator. 

Weedcuttej*. 

- Wheat  drilL 

:  Grain  broadcast  sowing  machine. 

,-.. Mowing  machine. 

Reaping  machine. 

Combined  reaper  and  mower. 

Power  com  planter. 

Potato  "planter. 

_ Harrow. 

— Horse  hoe. 

Double  shovel  plow. 

.Ramie  cleaning  naachine. 

Field  roller  and  crusher,  large. 

Field  roller  and  crusher,  medium. 

-Combined  clod  crusher,  harrow,  pulver- 
izer, leveler,  weed  cutter,  and  furrower. 


m 
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Exhibitor. 


The  AermoterCo 

The  AermoterCo 

The  AermoterCo 

Huntington-Hopkins  Co.:. 
Schaw,    Ingram,    Batcher 

&Co 

Pacific  Manufacturing  Co.. 
Stanton,  Thomson  &  Co. .. 

L.  L,  Lewis  <&  Co 

S.  C.  H.  Agricultural  W'ks 

S.  C.  H.  Agricultural  W^ks. 

Jos.  Wagner 

Jos.  Wagner 

Klees  &  Files 

Klees  &  Files 

St.  Clair  ManufactMng  Co.  _. 
Holbrook,  Merrill  &  Stet- 
son   

Benicia  Agricultural  W'ks 

H.  L.  Hutchinson - 

H.L.Hutchinson 

Armes  &  Dallam 

r.  J.  Johnston 

R.  F.  Osbom 


Address. 


Sacramento , 
Sacramento . 
Sacramento . 
Sacramento , 


Articles  Exhibited. 


Sacramento  -.. 
San  Franc  J  SCO - 
Sacramento  ._. 
Sacramento  _- 
Stockton 


Stockton 

San  Francisco- 
San  Francisco. 
Sacramento  .J. 
Sacramento  ,_> 
Davisville 


Sacramento 

Benicia 

San  Francisco. 
San  Francisco. 
San  Francisco. 
Sacramento  .,_ 
Sah  Francisco. 
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Exhibitor. 


aker  &  Hamilton 

1  [osher,  Chandler  <fe  Co..- 

.  One  8-foot  Aermoter  wy  .nnes  &  Dallam _  - 

-One  12-foot  Aermoter  wind  [untington-Hopkins  Co.. 
. . One  ti Iting  tower  for  wini  [untington-Hopkins  Co. . . 
Platform  s  [untington-Hopkins  Co. . . 

.  ;uBtinston-Hopkins  Co. . . 

Platform  si  imes  linforth. 

- Wind 

Wind 

Refrig«i 

Grain( 


ing  attachment  tor  combined  harvis 

,.. Grain  cleaner  " 

- Feedi 

Barley 


Grain  cleaner  (Indepei  atteson  &  Williamson  .  - 

Fanning  eere  Implement  Co.. 

%in(  eere  Implement  Co. 

eere  Implement  Co. . 

Refrig«  ^^  Implement  Co, 

r.llll  II][  'r/Farm  feed  ^^^  Implement  Co. 

:..  Platformg  eere  Implement  Co. 

Stock  j  eere  Implement  Co. 

, '...I/ButteriK  eere  Implement  Co. 

jP^jjjj  eere  Implement  Co. 


Refrisd    ^'^^  J™  plement  Co. 


CLASS  Y— TOOLS  AND  HOUSEHOLD  IMPLEMENTS. 


EXHIBITOB. 


Deere  Implement  Co. 

B.  W.  Melvin 

A.  S.  Hopkins  &  Bro 

A.  S.  Hopkins  &  Bro 

A.  S.  Hopkins  &  Bro. 

A,  S.  Hopkins  &  Bro 

A.  S.  Hopkins  &  Bro 

Schaw,   Ingram,    Batcher 

&  Co 

Schaw,   Ingram,    Batcher 

.  <fe  Co 

Schaw,    Ingram,    Batcher 

&  Co 

Schaw,    Ingram,    Batcher 

&  Co 

Schaw,    Ingram,    Batcher 

&  Co , 

Schaw,    Ingram,    Batcher 

&  Co 

S.  J.  Smith 

Stanton,  Thomson  &  Co.— 
Stanton,  Thomson  &  Co... 
Stanton,  Thomson  &  Co..„ 

W.  0.  Hamilton..- 

S.  C.  H.  Agricultural  W'ks 

W.  C.  Farnsworth 

Baker  <fc  Hamilton 

Baker  &  Hamilton 

Benicia  Agricultural  W*ks 

D.  D.  Wass 

Armes  &  Dallam 

Armes  &  Dallam 

Armes  &  Dallam 

Commercial  Machine  W^ks 
Baker  &  Hamilton 


^^^x««&. 


San  Francisco. 
Sacramento  ... 
Sacramento... 
Sacramento ... 
Sacramento  ... 
Sacramento --_ 
Sacramento  — 


Sacramento , 
Sacramento . 
Sacramento . 
Sacramento . 
Sacramento . 


Sacramento  ... 

Truckee 

Sacramento.— 
Sacramento,-- 
Sacramento  ... 

San  Jos6 

Stockton 

Sacramento.— 
Sacramento... 
Sacramento  ... 

Benicia.. _ 

San  Francisco. 
San  Francisco- 
San  Francisco. 
San  Francisco. 
San  Francisco. 
Sacramento  .— 


Articles  Exhibited. 


&Co, 
5faaw, 

&Co. 

&Co. 
jhaw, 


.-  -  ...Garden  seedj  a^aw,  Ingram,    Batcher 

Newbecker  washmg  mn    ^  Co...... 

zz't:'"^  ^Iiaw,  Ingram,   Batcher 

— Butter  «    ft  Co.......... 

. _ . Improved  Western  washing  m«  aa  Jos6  Aericultur'l  W'ks. 

.-.-...-     _ Clothes  wi  ,nJos6Agricultur'lW'ks 

. .  Clothes-horse  to  occupy  the  least i  a  Jos^  Agricultur'l  W'ks 

in  Jos^  Agricultur'l  W'  ks . 

Cabbage*  nJos^  Agricultur'l  W'ks. 

anton,  Thomson  &  Co... 

Sausage-meat  cutter  and  i  toton,  Thomson  <fe  Co.  „ 

anton,  Thomson  &  Co... 

Clothes  W  anton,  Thomson  &  Co... 

anton,  Thomson  &  Co. . 

Wine  and  cider  anton,  Thomson  &  Co.- 
an^n,  Thomson  &  Co... 

Pruning  I  toton,  Thomson  &  Co.. . 

;  anton,  Thomson  &  Co... 

- Pruning  J  mton,  Thomson  &  Co... 

Pride  of  the  West  washing  jn«  mton,  Thomson  &  Co. .  . 

Display  of  haying  and  harvesting  C.  H.  Agricultural  W'ks. 

Road  9(     S.Gerow 

^ ^ Excavating  S  iker  <fc  Hamilton 

_ Hamilton  fruit  ikerA Hamilton 

Road  fl  iJiicia  Agricultural  W'ks 

_ Frui  aicia  Agricultural  W'ks. 

Display  of  haying  and  harvesting  ®!«ja  Agricultural  W'ks. 

....                 Garden  see«  »icia  Agricultural  W'ks. 

Road  s  iiicia  Agricultural  W'ks. 

I^rait  nicia  Agricultural  W'ks. 

::::-:::::::Di^i;i^-of-d^ymad  si^^ig?^*-^^;ks- 

;:::::::::::::::::::::washhig  ffl  ^^^ ^?2^^^*^^^j Sl?^ 

Wine  and  cidet  *ucm  Agncultural  W'ks. 

Fruit  g« 


Address. 


Sacramento  ... 
San  Francisco. 
San  Francisco. 
Sacramento  ... 
Sacramento ... 
Sacramento ... 
Sacramento ... 
San  Francisco- 


Artlcles  Exhibited. 


Pruning  shears. 

_  Fruit  grader. 

-.- .Butter  worker. 

- -Cabbage  cutter. 

.  Sausage-meat  cutter  and  stuffer. 

-.- Pruning  shears. 

__ -Pruning  knives. 

Fruit  drier  (Zimmerman). 


CLASS  VI-PLOWS. 


EXHIBITOB. 


eere  Imi)lement  Co 

5haw,   Ingram,    Batcher 


&Co. 


Ingram,  Batcher 
lagram^  Batcher 
Ingram,    Batcher 


Address. 


Articles  Exhibited. 


Stockton 

San  Francisco. 
San  Francisco - 
San  Francisco - 
San  Francisco. 
San  Francisco. 
San  Francisco- 
San  Francisco. 
San  Francisco. 
San  Francisco. 
San  Francisco - 
San  Francisco- 


Sacramento . 

Sacramento . 

Sacramento . 

Sacramento , 

Sacramento , 

Sacramento . 

San  Jos^ 

San  Jos^ 

San  Jos6 

San  Jos^ 

San  Jos^ 

Sacramento  . 
Sacramento  _ 
Sacramento  . 
Sacramento  . 
Sacramento  _ 
Sacramento . 
Sacramento  . 
Sacramento . 
Sacramento . 
Sacramento . 
Sacramento . 

Stockton 

Lafayette  _.. 
Sacramento  . 
Sacramento  . 

Benicia 

Benicia 

Benicia 

Benicia 

Benicia 

Benicia 

Benicia 

Benicia 

Benicia 

Benicia 


.  1-4  Gang  plow  and  seeder  combined. 

Gang  plow. 

- Sulky  plow. 

_ Stubble  plow. 

Sod  plow. 

— Steel  plow. 

Cast-iron  plow. 

Sidehill  plow. 

--- One-horse  plow. 

..Chilled  plow. 

- Plow  for  all  purposes. 

Vineyard  plow. 


Gang  plow. 

.Cast-iron  plow. 


.  One-horse  plow. 
Chilled  plow. 


.  Plow  for  all  purposes. 


Vineyard  plow. 

Training  cart. 

.  Training  cart  (common). 

Pleasure  cart. 

- Road  cart. 

..  Spring  business  wagon. 

Gang  plow. 

Sulky  plow. 

Stubble  plow. 

--.. Sod  plow. 

Steel  plow. 

---  Sidehill  plow. 

— One-horse  plow. 

Chilled  plow. 

Plow  for  all  purposes. 

Vineyard  plow. 

Dynamometer. 

-Gang  plow. 

SidehiU  plow. 

._ -.Cast-iron  plow. 

Chilled  plow. 

Gang  plow. 

— Sulky  plow. 

Stubble  plow. 

-. —  Sod  plow. 

Steel  plow. 

Subsoil  plow. 

Sidehill  plow. 

One-horse  plow. 

Plow  for  all  purposes. 

—Vineyard  plow. 
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Exhibitor. 


Address. 


Articles  Exhibited, 


Charles  Ott - 

Charles  Ott 

Indianapolis  Wagon  Co — 

Indianapolis  Wagon  Co 

Indianapolis  Wagon  Co 

Indian apolis  Wagon  Co .  _  - . 
Parry  Manufacturing  Co... 
Parry  Manufacturing  Co... 
Parry  Manufacturing  Co.. 

A.  Melster , 

A.  Meister _ 

A.  Meister 

A.  Meister. .__. 

A.  Meister 

A.  Meister 

A.  Meister , 

A.  Meister... "I 

A.  Meister _ 

A,  Meister _ 

A,  Meister 

A.  Meister 

A.  Meister... _.  ___ 

A.  Meister 

A.  Meister _ 

Hunfcington-Ilot>k\iis  Cc^, . . 

J.F.  Hm 

J;F.  Hill 

J.^F.HiW 

J.F,  Hill 

J.F.  Hill 

J.  F.  Hill 

J.  F.  Hill 

J.  F.  Hill 

J,  F.  Hill 

Stanton,  Thomson  <fe  Co... 

Studebaker  Bros 

Studebaker  Bros , 

Studebaker  Bros 

Studebaker  Bros. 

Studebaker  Bros 

Studebaker  Bros 

Baker  <fc  Hamilton 

Benicia  Agricultural  W'ks 
Benicia  Agricultural  W'ks 
Benicia  Agricultural  W*ks 

Columbus  Buggy  Co. 

Columbus  Buggy  Co 

Columbus  B uggy  Co 

Columbus  Buggy  Co 

Columbus  Buggy  Co 

San  Jos4  Agricultur'I  W'ks 
San  Jos6  Agricultur'  1 W'  ks 
San  J 086  Agricultur'I  W'ks 
San  Jos6  Agricultur'I  W'ks 
San  Job6  Agricultur'I  W'ks 


Sacramento 

Sacramento 

San  Francisco... 
San  Francisco.., 
San  Francisco- _. 
San  Francisco... 
San  Francisco... 
San  Francisco^.. 
San  Francisco... 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Sacramento, 

Sacramento 

Sacramento -.^- 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Ssioramento 

SafCramfeTito 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

San  Francisco.. 
San  Francisco. - 
San  Francisco.. 
San  Francisco- _ 
San  Francisco.. 
San  Francisco.. 

Sacramento 

Benicia 

Benicia 

Benicia 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

San  Jo86 

San  Jos6 

San  Jos4 

San  Jo86 

San  Jos6 


Openbi 

Spring  market 

Closed  family  081 

Two-seated  open 

Business 

Carriage  81 

Pleasures 

Training 

Spring  market  iv^ 

..Two  open  family  canij 

Three  t'opbuj 

Open' 

Two-seated  open 

Trottmg 

Two  spring  market  waj 

Pleasure 

Training 

Two  ladies'  pb"*^ 

^.Business 

Cabforcl 

- Carriage  wl 

Carriage  i 

Park 


E.  Beach.- 

*a    inger  Mantitacturing  Co. 


iger  Manufacturing  Co. 
iger  Manufacturing  Co. 
iger  Manufacturing  Co. 
ibem  Steele. 


carrii     w.  Pendleton. 


eere  Implement  Co 

Implement  Co 

tre  Implement  Co. 

eere  Implement  Co. 

eere  Implement  Co 

'.  P.  Gregory  &  Co 

;.  P.  Gregory  &  Co. 

icob  Price 

ihil    icob  Price 


eere 
ee] 


pbae 


:  pfu  'J. 

Cfabi  ;ani 

.  Carriage  spi  »fl*OJ 

•'    CM  oiitoa, 


lantoi 


afa 


Open  family 

TwO'Bsated  o][>en 

Single-seated  trotting  w 

Topta 

Spring  market  1 

.._ Training 

...Trackii 

_ Ladies'  pi 

Business; 

Farm  wagon  for  general  pi 

Closed  family  c 

Open  family  CI 

Top 

PleasuK 

., Ladies' pi 

Cab  for  ' 

Farm  wagon  for  general  ^ 

, Two-seated  open 

, Farm  wagon  for  general  pi 

, PleasuP 

Open  family 

Top 

Ladies' pb 

Physicians'  p 

Cabforcl 

Three  training 

Training  cart  (com 

— Pleasui* 

RoJ 

Spring  business  i 


'Ph 
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EXHIBITOE. 


idianapolis  Wagon  Co.  - . 
any  Manufacturing  Co, . 


mat^nith  McGarvin  ^. 

J.  Pommer 

ton,  Thomson  &  Co. . 

■  «,  Thomson  &  Co. . 

,  Thomson  &  Co.  _. 

m,  Thomson  &  Co.  .. 

C.  H.  Agricultural  W'ks. 

C. H.  Agricultural  W'ks. 

Hendy  Machine  Co 

Hendy  Machine  Co 

M.Lash<fcCo 

:er  &  Hamilton 

:er  &  Hamilton •. 

er  &  Hamilton 

:er  &  Hamilton 

mm  A^cultural  W'ks. 

inicia  Agricultural  W'ks. 

micia  Agricultural  W' ks , 

'ore  W .  Schwamb — 

C.  Churchman 

on  Iron  Works 


cai    ^- 
\    jmcia 

mid- 

leodi 

rcbll 


on  Iron  Works. 

Thereux 

^Thereux 

.H.  Murray 

.H.  Murraj 

►  L.  Hutchmson,. 

D.  Sharpies 

.H.  Murray 


tSUl<      ic. 

ioal     a. 


D  ^^ass 
iPostal  TeL"  Cable  Co^ 

S.  Hopkins  &  Bro 

S.  Hopkins  &  Bro 

S.  Hopkins  &  Bro.  -... 

S.  Hopkins  &  Bro. 

S.  Hopkins  &.  Bro. 

.  H.  Murray.- _. 

anes  linforth 


immerc'l  Machine  W'ks 

P.Brown 

iker  &  Hamilton 

jnnoter  Co 

Jere  Implement  Co 


I 


Address. 


Routiers 

Sacramento . 


Sacramento  . .. 
Sacramento .  - . 
Sacramento . , . 
San^  Francisco. 
San' Francisco. 
San  Francisco., 
San  Francisco. 

San  Francisco - 
San  Francisco. 
San  Francisco. 
San  Francisco- 
San  Francisco - 
San  Francisco. 
San  Francisco. 
San  Leandro .. 
San  Leandro  .- 


San  Jos6 -j 

Sacramento  ... 
Sacramento  .-. 

Sacramento 

Sacramento  ... 

Sacramento 

Stockton 

Stockton 

San  ifrancisco. 
San  Francisco - 
Sacramento.. - 
Sacramento.-- 
Sacramento . . . 
Sacramento ... 

Sacramento 

Benicia 

Benicia 

Benicia 

Sacramento  ... 
Sacramento  ... 
San  Francisco. 

San  Francisco. 
San  Francisco. 
San  Francisco- 
San  Francisco.. 
San  Francisco- 
Sah  Francisco. 
San  Francisco. 
San  Francisco. 


San  Francisco.. 
San  Francisco.. 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Sacramento  — 
Sacramento  — 
San  Francisco. 
San  Francisco. 

San  Francisco- 

Santa  Ana 

Sacramento 

Sacramento  .__ 
San  Francisco. 


Articles  Exhibited. 


for 


Patent  grain  saver. 

Steam  power  table 

manufacturing   sewing    machines. 

Display  of  family  sewing  machines. 

Cobbler  sewing  machine. 

Sewing  machine  sample  work. 

.— Stump  puller. 

Display  of  short-turn  gear  vehicles. 

.- Display  of  carts. 

Automatic  adjustable 

and  extension  pole  or  shaft  coupling. 

Vinevard  gang^plow. 

Two-norse  cultivator, 

-     Disk  harrow. 

-_ Three-horse  equalizer. 

Garden  weeder. 

Reversible  road  grad'g  machine  (Austin). 

Ditcher  and  grader  (New  Era), 

Plowing  attachment  for  traction  engine. 
__^.-.  Steam  plowing  outfit,  comprising 
traction  engine  and  plowing  attachment. 

.' Fruit  truck. 

Display  sewing  machines  for  family  use. 

Disk  harrow. 

Wagon  jack. 

Windmill  pump. 

Tule  sulky  plow. 

Header. 

- Cable  street  car. 

.._.' .Wood  pulleys  (Beeves). 

Gas  and  water  pipe. 

Ice  cream  freezer. 

Bolster  spring. 

Corn  cultivator. 

Sickle  grinder. 

Warehouse  hose  reel. 

, Garden  wheelbarrow. 

Warehouse  trucks. 

Circular  sawing  machine. 

Display  of  sewing  machines. 

--_ -Short-curve  car  wheel  and  axle. 

Whim 

for  mining  purposes  (Common  Sense). 

Pump  for  boiler  feed  (Marches). 

.^ -.-Family  ice  machine. 

.Domestic  ice  and  water-cooling  machine. 

- ..Pruning  saw. 

Gas  and  gasoline  engine. 

--- - Bagholder. 

Improved  cream  separator. 

Special  exhibits  representing  trade,  com- 
merce, and  manufacture  of  California. 

Improved  fruit  cylinder  grader. 

Display  of  submarine  cables. 

Section  ladder. 

1 .-.Stepladder. 

Ladder  step. 

.--  Ladder  scaffold. 

— Ladder  bracket. 

Avery  oil  burner. 

'. -— Fruit  Queen  (fruit 

drier  for  drying  fruit  In  stoves  or  ranges). 
.-Grape  crusher  and  stemmer  combined. 

..- Display  of  horse  shoes. 

Garden  and  lawn  sprayer. 

- .-Tilting  tower  for  windmill, 

i-  .-Force 

feed  seeder  with  cultivator  attachment. 
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Exhibitor. 


Stanton,  Thomson  &  Co.  .. 

Baker  &  Hamilton 

W.  B.  Ewer 


Address. 


Sacramento  „.- 
Sacramento.-. 
San  Francisco. 


Articles  Exhibited. 


feed  seeder  with  cultivator  attachij    ^S 


feed  seeder  with  cultivator  attac] 
—  Applej 


GOLD  MEDAL. 


EXHIBirOR. 


S.  C.  H.  Agricultural  Wk's 

Deere  Implement  Co 

Baker  <fe  Hamilton ^ . . 

A.  Meister _ 

Stanton,  Thompson  &  Co.- 

Parrr  Manufacturing  Co._- 

Indiananolis  Wagon  Co 

Stad-ebaker  Bros. — 

J.F.Hill 

Beuicia  Agrieuitural  W^ks, 


Address. 


Stockton  . 


San  Francisco. 
Sacramento  ... 
Sacramento  ... 
Sacramento ... 


San  Francisco. 
Sacramento -.- 
JSan  Francisco. 
Sacramento ... 
Benicia 


Articles  Exhibited. 


ricnl 


Display  of  agri( 

machinery  and   one   cable  street; 

.Display  of  agricultural  impleuj 

.-i.. Display  of  agricultural  implen^iss 

-Display  of  \  ehicles  and  i 

Agricultural  im] 

machinery,  tools,  plows,   wago^ 

Display  of  veil 

Display  of  short-turn  gearv(" 

-  -  _  -. Display  of  vehicles  and  m 

Diaplay  of  vehicles  and  ha; 

Agricultural  mac! 

todlSj,  implements^  plows,  vehicles 


I  mate 
Qplen    )ts, 

t  veil    rs. 

IS, 

I  mat    rs, 


THIRD   DEPARTMENT. 


CLASS  1— CLOTHING  AND  KINDRED  TEXTURES. 


EXHIBITOB. 


Carlson-Currier  Mfg.  Co.— 


Gattmann  &  Wilson 

Gattmann  &  Wilson 

Gattmann  &  Wilson 

Gattmann  &  Wilson 

Mrs.H.  Ladd 

Chas.  J,  Fredericks 

Chas.  J.  Fredericks 

Ch  as.  J.  Fredericks 

P.  Beamish.. 

P.  Beamish 

Levi  Strauss  &  Co 

Ingram  &  Bird  ..- 

Ingram  <fc  Bird 

Ingram  &  Bird 

Ingram  &  Bird 

Mrs.  Belle  Quarles 

California  Cotton  Mills - 
California  Cotton  Mills. 
California  Cotton  Mills. 
California  Cotton  Mills. 


California  Cotton  Mills.. _ 
California  Cotton  Mills... 

California  Cotton  Mills.. . 


Address. 


San  Francisco- 


Sacramento  

Sacramento  ... 
Sacramento ... 
Sacramento... 
Sacramento  ... 
Sacramento  ... 
Sacramento ... 
Sacramento  ... 
San  Francisco. 
San  Francisco - 
San  Francisco. 
Sacramento  ... 
Sacramento... 
Sacramento --_ 
Sacramento... 
Sacramento  ... 
East  Oakland . 
East  Oakland . 
East  Oakland . 
East  Oakland . 

East  Oakland . 
East  Oakland . 

East  Oakland  . 


Articles  Exhibited. 


of  silk  hosiery,  American  mam 

, Collection  of  furs,  eigh. . 

Display  of  boltuig 

Display  of  dry 

Display  of  fancy       . 

Best  knitted     rs. 

Exhibition  of  men's  hats 


eight! 


rs. 


Gentleman's 

Exhibit  of  neckties 

Display  of  woolen  goods,  by  one 

Exhibit  of  carpets  ai 

Fifteen  yards  of  woolen 

Window  curtains,  cornices,  andc' 
Exhibit  of  window  shades  and  '^ 

TwoTurkii 

Display  of  towels  and  table 

-- Ten  pounds  of  dress' 

Ten  yards  of  cloth  of  flax 


i  and    :s. 

ne  f\    «. 

im   !s, 

•s. 

,  andctiJ    s. 

6J    's. 

s. 

r  dress*    m 


sack  twine, 


California 

- Ten  yards  of 

_....__ Cottoi 

and  toweling,  California  mannl^' 
- Stocking 
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Exhibitor. 


.lifomia  Cotton  Mills 

fomia  Cotton  Mills 

[rs.  G.  W,  Thielkel 

M.H.Ober 

H.  Murray 


Address. 


East  Oakland  . 
East  Oakland  . 

Newcastle 

San  Francisco - 
San  Francisco. 


Articles  Exhibited. 


Carpet  warp. 

Exhibit  of  burlap  rugs. 

Exhibit  of  burlap  rugs, 

.Ladies'  shoulder  braces  and  corsets. 
Mackinac  blanket. 


CLASS  Il-NEEDLE,  SHELL,  AND  WAXWORK. 


EXHIBITOB. 


iss  M.  E.  Curtis  . 


H.C.  Briggs.... 
Edith  Hughson  . 


ra 
rs, 
rs, 
rs. 


qufi 


Wm.  East-. 
Wm.  Bast.. 
Wm.  East.. 
Wm.  East.. 
Wm.  East., 
Wm.  East.. 
Wm,  East. 
Wm,  East.. 
Wm,  East,. 
Wm.  East.. 
Wm.  East.. 
Wm.  East- 
Wm.  East.. 
Wm,  East-, 
Wm.  East-. 
Wm.  East-. 
Wm.  East.. 
Wm.  East-. 
Wm.  East,, 
Wm.  Bast- 
Wm..Ba8t„ 
Wm.  East.. 
Wm.  East.. 
Wm.  East.. 
Wm.  East-. 
Wm.  East.. 
Wm.  East.. 
Wm.  East.. 
Wm.  East- 
Wm.  Bast-. 
Wm.  East.. 
Wm.  East.. 
Wm.  East.. 
Wm.  East.. 
Wm.  East.. 
Wm.  East.- 
Wm.  East-. 
Wm.  East.. 
Wm.  East.- 
Wm.  East.. 
Wm,  East- 
Wm.  East.. 
Wm.  East- 
Wm.  East-. 


Maye  Carroll. 

Maye  Carroll. 

_         G.  Graves 

mamii  »•  0.  Graves  — 
'\    S.  G.Graves 

6.  Graves 


Address. 


Sacramento.  . 

Sacramento  .. 
Sacramento  . 


Chico 
Chico 
Chico 
Chico 
Chico 
Chico- 
Chico. 
Chico - 
Chico. 
Chico . 
Chico- 
Chico- 
Chico- 
Chico. 
Chico. 
Chico. 
Chico - 
Ohico- 
Chico^ 
Chico. 
Chico - 
Chico. 
Chico. 
Chico. 
Chico. 
Chico. 
Chico. 
Chico. 
Chico. 
Chico - 
Chico. 
Chico  . 
Chico  . 
Chico  . 
Chico  . 
Chico  . 
Chico  . 
Chico  . 
Chico  . 
Chico  . 
Chico  . 
Chico  . 
Chico  . 
Chico  . 


Sacramento . 
Sacramento . 
Sacramento . 
Sacramento . 
Sacramento . 
Sacramento . 


Articles  Exhibited. 


__ Display  of  lace 

made  by  hand,  not  less  than  five  pieces. 
-  Embroideftd  silk  quilt. 

Variety  of  porcelain 

painting,  not  less  than  twelve  pieces. 

r_ Embroidered  table  scarf. 

-- Chenille  embroidered  ottoman. 

.Embroidered  chair  seat  and  back. 

Fire  screen. 

___Sofa  cushion  in  arrasene. 

Sofa  cushion  in  wash  crewel. 

Sofa  cushion  in  Russian  sorouto. 

Embroidery. 

ReDaissancG  embroidery  in  rope  silk. 

Embroidered  carriage  afghan. 

Hammered  brass. 

-.  Embroidered  wall  panel. 

Spanish  work. 

Display  of  paper  flowers. 

Bureau  scarf  in  drawn  work. 

Fancy  towel. 

- Crochet  table  scarf. 

Crochet  bureau  scarf. 

Fancy  picture  drape. 

Fancy  wall  pocket. 

Photograph  holder. 

Fancy  butterfly. 

—  Arrasene  embroidery  (seven  pieces). 

Crochet  lamp  mat. 

...Lambrequin  embroidered  in  arrasene. 

Display  of  kensington  embroidery. 

Silk  embroidery  on  flannel. 

Embroidered  table  cover  (four  ends). 

Display  of  linen  embroidery. 

Display  of  lace  made  by  hand, 

- Crochet  shawl. 

Lounge  afghan. 

Knit  undervest. 

Crochet  skirt. 

Display  of  fancy  tidies. 

— - Dining  table  mats. 

Ribbon  drape. 

Buffet  or  sideboard  scarf'. 

- Photograph  pocket. 

.  Toilet  set  m  silk. 


Chenille  embroidered  toilet  set. 

Child^s  afghan  (crochet). 

^ Etched  tidy. 

Largest  and  handsomest 

display  of  articles  made  by  one  lady. 

Spanish  drawn  work. 

...  Display  of  articles  made  by  one  lady. 

.— Honiton  lace  work, 

Spanish  drawn  work. 

Silk  emoroiderjr  on  flannel. 

-. Painted  table  scarf  (two  ends). 


1 
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TRANSACTIONS   OF    THE 
Th  ird  D ep ab-tmetst — Continued . 


Exhibitor. 


Mrs.  G.  Graves  . 


Mrs.  G.  Graves , 

Mrs.  G.  Graves 

Mrs,  F,  T.  Robinson. 
Mrs.  F.  T.  Robinson. 
Mrs.  E.  C.  Atkinson- 
Mrs.  E.  C.  Atkinson. 
Mrs,  E.  C.  Atkinson, 
Mrs.  E.  C,  Atkinson. 
Mrs.  E.  C.  Atkinson. 
Mrs.  H.D.Nash  .... 

Mrs.  H,  D.  Nasli 

Mrs.  H.D.Nash  .... 

Mi9.  H.  D.  Nash 

Mrs.  H.D.Nash  -... 
Mrs.  H.  D.Nash  .... 

Mrs.  H.  Grau 

Mrs,  E,  C.  Atkiflflon. 
Mrs.  E.  0.  Atkinson. 

Misses  Brothers 

Misses  Brotbers 

Misses  Brothers 

Misses  Brotheis 

Misses  Brothers 


Misses  Brothers 

J.  O,  Gould 

Miss  Belle  Johnson. 


Mrs.  Jos.  W.  Johnson . 
Mrs.  G^o.  D.  Stewart  _. 
Mrs.  Geo.  D.  Stewart .. 
Mrs.  Geo.  D.  Stewart .. 
Mrs.  Geo.  D.  Stewart .. 
Mrs,  Geo.  D,  Stewart ., 
Mrs.  Geo.  D.  Stewart .. 
Mrs,  Geo.  D.  Stewart .- 
Mrs.  A.  J.  Gardiner  ... 
Mrs.  A.  J.  Gardiner  ._- 
Mrs.  A.  J.  Gardiner  __. 
Mrs.  A.  J".  Gardiner  . . . 
Mrs.  A.  J.  Gardiner  __. 
Mrs.  D.  L.  Town  send.. 
Mrs.  W.  W.  Willis  .— 
Mrs.  W.  W.  Willis  .... 
Mrs.  W.  W.  Willis  .... 
Mrs.  M.  J.  May  hew  ... 
Mrs.  M.  J.  Mayhew  ... 
Mrs.  M.  B.  Dudley  .... 
Mrs.  M.  B.  Dudley.... 
Mrs.  M.  B.  Dudley  .... 
Mrs.  M.  B.  Dudley  .-.. 
Mrs.  M.  B.  Dudley  .... 
Mrs.  M.  B.  Dudley  .... 
Mrs.  M.  B.  Dudley  .... 


Mrs.  S.  J.Coniad.. 
Mrs.  H.  Ladd  ...  . 

Mrs.  H.  Ladd 

Mrs.  C.  A.  Patrick. 


Mrs.  0.  A.  Patrick... 
Mrs.  Geo.  Muddox... 

Mrs.  K.  Lawton 

Mrs.  F.  R.  Griffitts.- 
Mrs.O.S.  Kendall... 
Mrs.  O.S.Kendall... 
Mrs.  E,  C.  Atkinson. 


Address. 


Sacramento . 


Sacramento  .. 
Sacramento.. 
Florin 

Florin 

Sacramento .. 
Sacramento  .. 
Sacramento.. 

Sacramento . . 
Sacramento  ^^ 
Sacramento -. 
Sacramento.. 
Sacramento. - 
Sacramento . . 
Sacramento  - . 
Sacramento  .. 
Sacramento . . 
Sacramento .  _ 
Sacramento  .. 
Sacramento . , 
Sacramento . . 
Sacramento  .. 
Sacramento  .. 
Sacramento.- 


Sacramento . 

Boseville 

Sacramento . 


Sacramento  ._* 

Sacramento 

Sacramento  ... 
Sacramento... 
Sacramento  ... 
Sacramento  ... 
Sacramento  ... 
Saciamento  ... 
Sacramento  -.. 
Sacramento  ... 
Sacramento ... 
Sacramento ... 
Sacramento ... 

Sacramento 

Sacramento  ..- 

Sacramento 

Sacramento ... 
Sacramento  ... 
Sacramento  ... 
San  Francisco - 
San  Francisco. 
San  Francisco. 
San  Francisco. 
San  Francisco - 
San  Francisco. 
San  Francisco - 


Sacramento  . 
Sacramento  . 
Sacramento . 
Sacramento  . 

Sacramento  . 
Sacramento . 
Sacramento . 
Sacramento . 
Humboldt... 
Humboldt- -. 
Sacramento . 


Articles  Exhibited. 


Displayoi    .- 

made  by  hand,  not  less  than  Ave  pi    ^ 

Embroidered  table  cover  (four i     '"" 

Embroidered  ottoman 

, Embroidered  silk(    ^ 

Em broidered  table  scarf  (two  e    '. 

Em  broidered  bedsp    ^ 

E mbroidered  ta ble  cover  (fourfl    \ 

Em  broidered  table  scarf  (two 

._ ..Paintedp 

Linen  embR^K^ 

Persian  embK     "" 

Table  scarf  (embroic 

_ Turkisn  embti 

Spanish  drawn 

_ Arrasene  embn 

Pillow  shams,  Spanish  drawn 

Spanish  drawn 

...  Renaissance  embroidery  inrop 

Painted  table  scarf  (two 

..Display  of  mi 

Velvet  bj 


rs. 


.SilkW 
II 

aisedi 


Laura  Morton'... 
►  Laura  Morton. -_ 

Laura  Morton... 

Laura  Morton.— 
rs.  Laura  Morton . .  _ 

Laura  Morton... 
I.  Laura  Morton. __ 
1.  Laura  Morton -._ 

Laura  Morton. -. 

Laura  Morton --_ 


of  feathers  from.  California  rai 

Variety  of  artificial  flo 

Oldest  patchwork  quilt  (38. 

Displays 

made  by  hand,  not  less  than  fivep    pg; 

Decorative  painting  on 

Decorative  painting  on    rg^ 

Decoratwe  painting  on  birct 

—  Decorative  painting  on  orange    rs- 

Decorative  painting  oni   rs, 

— Decorative  painting  on  boltiugi 

Decorative  painting  on  ii 

-  Decorative  paintmg  cm 

-... Hand  sewing  (fourpi 

Bead  work  by  hand  (three  pi 

Crocheti   rs.  J.  P.  Odbert. 

Ornamental  fli   rs.  J.  P.  Odbert. 

Display  of  paper  m    rs.  J.  P.  Odbert . 

Crochet  bedaf   rs.  J.  P.  Odbert. 

_  Honitonlace    rs.  L.  C.  McConnell . 

Needle  work  pS   rs.  C.  A.  Patrick. . 

__ Carriageal    wo.  W.  Schwamb. 

Two  crazy  patchwork  qmltsj   feo.  W.  Schwam b . 

— Silk  and  lace  spread  and  si   re*  Anna  Voos . 

Two  patchwork  I        «„« 

--- .Crazy  patchwork  I    «»S.H.  Pugh, 

E mbroidered sitt    ^*  Laura  Morton. 

Painted  table  scarf  (two"    »♦  ^-  Boitano . 

Crochet 

Silk   " 


^  plain 
.Embrt    ^ 


toilet  set,  not  less  than  three 

Four  pairs  knit  wool  si 

..Darned  net,  not  less  than  three 
She)' 


of  children* s  clothing,  California 

Embroidered  table  cover  (fouf 

Crochet  be* 

Patchwori 

Spanish  draW^ 

Pair  of  knit  woolsto< 

...Knit  I? 


and  handsomest  display  of  artid*^ 
wholly  by  miss  or  lady  exhibitiuS 
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EXHIBITOE. 


P.  C.  Brown, 
iss  P.  C.  Brown. 
iss  P.  C.  Brown. 

P.  C.  Brown. 


issP.  C.  Brown. 


iss  P.  C.Brown 

iss  PC.  Brown..    .. 
P.  C.Brown., I... 

rs.  L.  Schubert 

L.  Schubert 

L.  Schubert 

L.  Schubert 

I.  L.  Schubert 

.H.Jones 

R.  Davis __. 

f.  K.  Davis 

rs.R.  Davis 

Emma  Lundgren 

P.  Erauw 

i.  Scott  Ingram 

I.  Belle  Quarles 

!.  Belle  Quarles 

Belle  Quarles 

.  Belle  Quarles^ 

;.  Laura  Morton 


lel 


s. 


t.  George  D.  Stewart  . 

George  D.  Stewart  . 

George  D.  Stewart  . 

George  D.  Stewart  . 

I.  Laura  Morton 

I.  Laura  Morton 

Laura  Morton 

I.  Laura  Morton 

's.  Laura  Morton 

L.  Schubert 

J.  P.  Odbert 

ujaSciiuler 


Address. 


Articles  Exhibited. 


Sacramento . 
Sacramento . 
Sacramento . 
Sacramento . 

Sacramento , 


Sacramento .-. 
Sacramento ... 
Sacramento... 
Sacramento ... 

Sacramento 

Sacramento... 
Sacramento... 
Sacramento ... 

Colusa 

Sacramento ..-. 
Sacramento  ... 
Sacramento --- 
Sutter  Creek  _, 

Sacramento 

Sacramento... 
Sacramento... 
Sacramento ... 
Sacramento  __. 
Sacramento ... 
San  Franpisco- 

San  Francisco- 
San  Francisco - 
San  Francisco - 
San  Francisco. 
San  Francisco 
San  Francisco - 
San  Francisco. 
San  Francisco, 
San  Francisco. 
San  Francisco. 


Sacramento . 
Sacramento . 
Sacramento . 
Sacramento , 
Elk  Grove... 
Sacramento . 
Sacramento . 
Sacramento . 
Sacramento . 


Sacramento 

San  Francisco. 

Sacramento 


Sacramento  _-_ 
Sacramento ... 
Sacramento  ... 
Sacramento  . . . 
San  Francisco. 
San  Francisco. 
San  Francisco. 
San  Francisco. 
San  Francisco - 
Sacramento  ... 
Sacramento  ... 
Sacramento  ... 


Embroidered  table  cover  (four  ends). 

Embroidered  sofa  cushion. 

Embroidered  h  andkftrchief, 

- Kensingtdu 

embroidery  with  crewel  on  wool  goods. 

.*-  Display  of  lace 

made  by  hand^  not  less  than  five  pieces. 

Display  of  linen  embroiderv. 

Spanish  drawn  work. 

- Bead  work  by  hand. 

Renaissance  embroidery  in  rope  silk. 

Gobelin  embroidery. 

.-Alliance  embroidery, 

Kensington  embroidery. 

One  table  scarf  (two  ends). 

- Crazy  patchwork  quilt. 

Applique  work  quilt. 

..Silk  patchwork  qnilt. 

- Hearth  rug,  hand  made. 

Crochet  bedspread. 

--- Two  crazy  patchwork  quilts. 

.-Spanish  drawn  work. 

-Two  embroidered  table  scarfs,  two  ends. 

Two  embroidered  fire  screens. 

Embroidered  wall  panel.. 

Four  embroidered  wall  banners, 

_  Ken- 
sington embroideiy  with  floss  on  satin. 
.- -Embroidered  sofa  pillow  and  cushion. 

_.-  Embroidered  dressing  gown. 

Embroidered  table  cover  (four  ends). 

Embroidered  table  scarf  (two  ends). 

Persian  embroidery. 

Surface  plush  painting. 

Best  appiioue  work. 

Display  of  linen  embroidery. 

Embroidered  necktie  case. 

- - - Largest 

and  handsomest  display  of  articles  made 
wholly  by  lady  or  miss  exhibiting  same. 

._ -.-^-Embroidered  silk  quilt. 

Crazy  patchwork  quilts. 

- Raised  wool  work. 

Display  of  outline  embroidery. 

Embroidered  table  scarf  (two  ends). 

Crazy  patchwork  quilt. 

...^ Embroidered  table  scarf. 

Arrasene  embroidery. 

Display  of  lace 

made  by  hand,  not  less  than  five  pieces. 

Display  of  paper  flowers. 

Painting  on  ivorine. 

Display  of  lace 

made  by  hand,  not  less  than  five  pieces. 

Decorative  painting  on  velvet. 

-- Decorative  painting  on  silk. 

. Decorative  painting  on  plush. 

Decorative  painting  on  linen. 

Embroidered  wall  panel. 

Embroidered  ottoman  cover. 


.  Renaissance  embroidery  in  rope  silk. 
.  -Gobelin  embroiderv. 


Kensington  embroidery. 

_.- Embroidered  ottoman  cover. 
.Three  hearth  rugs,  hand  made. 
Display  of  paper  flowers. 
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TRANSACTIONS  OF   THE 
Thibd  Department— Continued. 


Exhibitor. 


SPECIAL  PREMIUMS. 


Miss  Edith  HMghson . 
Miss  Edith  Hughson . 
Miss  Edith  Hughson . 
Miss  Edith  Hughson . 
Mrs.  L.  Schubert, 


Address. 


Mrs.  Laura  A.  Morton, 
Mrs.  W.Willis 


Miss  M.  Kelly _. 

Miss  M.Kelly 

Miss  M.Kelly.. 

Misa  M.Kelly 

MissM.  Kefly 

Sacramento  Free  Kinder- 

garten  School 

Beryl  Patrick 


Beryl  Patrick- - 
Agnes  Hopper. 


Ethel  Elworthy  . 


Edna  Elworthy 

Mary  Ann  Workman. 
Marv  Ann  Workman. 
E Stella  M.  Stewart ... 


Articles  Exhibited. 


Mrs.  H.  C.  Briggs Sacramento Piece  of  decorative  TtaJrs.  George  Muddox . 

n.,.„  ^...^  ,x„&A —  .. ..  ^. ^  „_i-  ._ x.__,  .i^.«?».3p^  C.Brown 

J  P.  C.Brown 


Sacramento Piece  of  work  from  a  school  of , 


Sacramento . 
Sacramento . 
Sacramento . 
Sacramento . 


San  Francisco- 


Sacramento  , 


Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Sacramento .... 
Sacramento 


Sacramento  . 
Sacramento . 

Sacramento . 
Sacramento . 

Sacramento  . 

Sacramento  - 
Los  Angeles. 
Los  Angeles- 
Sacramento . 


Piece  of  painting  on  poii 

Piece  of  decorative  pai 

Piece  of  painting  on  pon 

- Piecec 

broidery  work  made  by  a  lady  op 

Piece( 

broidery  work  made  by  a  lady  ot 

Piece 

broidery  work  made  by  a  lady  a 


Patchwort 

Best  _ 

-Worsted  emlm 

Knitted  sH 

t'ancy 


.  Display  of  kindergarten! 


Most! 


made  dress  by  a  girl  eleven  yeai 

Two  pieces  of  Spanish  draws 

, ,.  — Most 

made  dress  by  a  girl  thirteen 


yeal 
Mosti 
"  yejw 


made  dress  by  a  girl  twelve 

Patchwork  by  a  girl  four  yeai 

Sflk  patchwoTki 

Silkembroi 

Outline  embwi 
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KXHIBITOIl. 


rs.  1.  T.  Barrett . 


kn 


rs.W.W.WUlis 

A.Krull 

«.  R.  Davis 

!.  R.  Davis 

William  East 

ivi  Strauss  <fc  Co 

launcey  Langdou 

^ss  Jennie  McConnell. 

leo.  W.  Schwamb 

leo.  W.  Schwamb 

ieo.  W.  Schwamb 

K  W.  Schwamb 

leo.  W.  Schwamb 

leo.  W.  Schwamb 

leo,  W.  Schwamb 

Beamish 

m  Strauss  &  Co 

M.H.Ober 

Shattnck.. 

f.  J.  H.  Hamilton... 
*H.  Murray 


ieo. 


Address. 


Sacramento . . 
Sacramento . . 
Sacramento . . 


Sacramento , 


Sacramento 

Sacramento... 
Sacramento .— 

Sacramento 

Chico 

San  Erancisco- 
Rohnerville  ... 

Elk  Grove 

Sacramento ... 
Sacramento  ... 
Sacramento ... 
Sacramento  ... 
Sacramento ... 
Sacramento.-. 
Sacramento  ... 
San  Francisco. 
San  Francisco. 
San  Francisco. 
San  Francisco 
Sacramento.-- 
San  Francisco- 


Articles  Exhibited. 


Two  crochet  tidies. 

.Pillow  shams,  in  Venetian  embroidery. 
-Embroid- 


ery on  bolting  cloth,  in  single  thread. 

.Two  fancy 

work  bags,  made  of  muskmelon  seeds. 

Darned  net  pocket  handkerchief. 

_ Fancy  floor  rug. 

One  pair  silk- woven  curtains. 

... One  crazy  patchwork  curtain . 

Fancy  apron. 

'- Display  of  overalls, 

Display  of  buckskin  suits. 

One  picture  scarf. 

Etched  lambrequin. 

- -.Etched  lace  curtains. 

- Tinsel  banner. 

Tinsel  monogram. 

Embroidered  curtains. 

i. Satin  banner. 

Etching  of  horses'  heads. 

- Sanitary  wool  underwear. 

_ -.  Copper-riveted  clothing. 

Display  of  ladies'  union  underwear. 

_•-.  Printer' s  roller  composition. 

-.- - - Crochet  work. 

Display  of  ramie  cloth. 


CLASS  1H~PR1NTING,  LlTHOORi^PHS,  ETC. 


Exhibitor. 


E.  J.  Shattuck 

W.  H.  Murray 

Francis  &  Valentine . 
Daniel  N  orcroBs 


Exhibitor. 


Mrs.  H.  H.  King  .... 
Mrs.  A.  J.  Gardmer  . 
Mrs.  A.  J.  Gardiner  . 
A.  J.  Pommer 


Mrs.  M.  B.  Dudley  , 
Mrs.  M.  B.  Dudley  . 

W.  S,  Enos 

W,  S,  Enos 

W.S.Enos 


W.  S.  Enos. 


W.  8.  Enos . 


Mrs.  C.  A.  Patrick. 
Mrs.  C.  A.  Patrick. 


Address. 


San  Francisco-. 
San  Francisco.. 
San  Francisco. 
San  Francisco- 


FOURTH  DEPARTMENT. 


Articles  Exhibited. 


Printing 

.  Display  of  acme  void  en^ 
...Specimen  of  printing  (pi 
Specimen  of  printmg(ii 


CLASS  I-MANUFACTURES  OF  LEATHER,  PAPER,  AND  RUBBER. 


Exhibitor. 


CLASS  IV— M1SCELLAKE0U8. 


Address. 


Sacramento . 
Sacramento . 
Sacramento . 
Sacramento . 


AxUcles  Exhibited. 


San  Francisco- 
San  Francisco - 
Davisville----- 
Davisville--— 
Davisville 


Davisville  - 


Davisville - 


Sacramento , 
Sacramento . 


spread,  made  by  hand  by  ajjirli    ^^c  Rolf  Paper  Ca 
years  old  over  one  hundred  yesfi      ^^  ^      ^  ^"^  ^ 


piece  fancy  work,  made  by  a  girl 
years  old  over  one  hundred  y6* 

Twenty  pieces  ladies'  und« 

Three  fancily  dressed 


nes  Longshore.. 

les  Longshore - 
kes  Longshore. 


tnes  Longshore 

.    mes  Longshore 

"^  intington-Hopkins  Co... 

Hair  intington-Hoi)kins  Co. . . 

*..-?.  iiome'madei  totington-Hopkins Co, . . 

Suit  of  crochet  unde  jay,  Ingram,   Batcher 

- Display'    ^Cp. -^'i-iT" 

broidery  work  made  on  sewing mJ  ^*y»  Ingram,    Batcner 

1 Twopincil!     5  Co....... 'jZ'T'zr- 

Worst  J  **^»   Ingram,    Batcher 

One  knit  collar,  by  a  lady  with  oni    Eurll"  ^liTIIV/n/ 

...  One  splasher,  V  a  Kirl  six  yej  *{  f^>  SJiw  |  S^*  — 

...-.  TwobaVcapsfii    ^^'^J^^tk^'' 

yearsold,andwombyth?eegen^  ?uT&  LymlSi::::::::: 


Address. 


Sacramento  . 

Sacramento  . 
Sacramento  . 
Sacramento  . 
Sacramento . 
Sacramento . 
Sacramento . 
Sacramento . 

Sacramento . 

Sacramento , 


Sacramento  ... 
Sacramento  „. 
Sacramento  .-. 
Sacramento  — 
Sacramento  --- 

San  Jos6 

San  Francisco - 


Articles  Exhibited. 


- ..Exhibit 

of  traveling  trunks,  valises,  and  bags. 
.-  One  thirty-six-inch  sole  leather  trunk. 
.One  thirty-two-inch  rawhide  fiber  trunk. 

...One  eighteen-inch  toilet  bag. 

One  eighteen-inch  aligator  hag. 

.,  _  Display  of  rubber  hose  and  belting. 

Display  of  leather  belting. 

Display  of  cordage. 


_  Display  of  rubber  hose  and  belting. 
-Display  of  leather  hose  and  belting. 


Display  of  cordage. 

Display  of  wall  paper. 


-Display  of  paper  hangings  and  borders. 

DispJay  of  Mexican  saddles. 

Display  of  rubber  hose  and  belting. 

Display  of  Angara  goat  robes. 

Display  of  paper  manufactured 

in  California,  not  less  than  two  tons. 
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"FoUBTH  Bepab-tta^ttt — CouUnued. 
CLASS  n— WORKED  METALS. 


Exhibitor. 


Sac.  Glass  &  Crockery  Co. 
Sac.  Glass  &  Crockery  Co. . 
Sac.  Glass  &  Crockery  Co.  _ 
Huntington-Hopkins  Co*.- 
Huntington-Hopkins  Co.., 
Huntington-Hopkins  Co.-. 
Huntington-Hopkins  Co... 
Huntington-Hopkins  Co.._ 
Huntington-Hopkins  Co... 
Huntington-Hopkins  Co... 
Huntington-Hopkina  Co... 
Huntington-Hopkins  Co.,_ 
Huntington-Hopkins  Co... 
Huntington-Hopkins  Co... 
Himtington-Hopkins  Co... 
Schaw,    Ingram,    Batcher 

&Co - 

Schaw,    Ingrain,    Batcher 

&Co 

Schaw,    Ingram,    Batcher 

&Co 

Schaw,    Ingram,    Batcher 

•<fcCo 

Schaw,    Ingram,    Batcher 

&Co 

Schaw,    Ingram,    Batcher 

&Co 

Schaw,    Ingram,    Batcher 

&Co 

Schaw,    Ingram,    Batcher 

&Go 

Schaw,   Ingram,    Batcher 

&Co 

Schaw,    Ingram,    Batcher 

&0o 

Schaw,    Ingram,    Batcher 

&Co 

Schaw,    Ingram.    Batcher 

&Co 1 

Schaw,    Ingram,    Batcher 

&Co 

Schaw,    Ingram,    Batcher 

<fcCo _ 

Schaw,    Ingram,    Batcher 

.    &Co 

Thieben  Glass  &  Crockery 

Co 

Thieben  Glass  &  Crockery 

Co 

Thieben  Glass  &  Crockery 

Co r.-.. 

Holbrook,  Merrill  &  Stetson 
Holbrook,  Merrill  &  Stetson 
Holbrook,  Merrill  &  Stetson 
Holbrook,  Merrill  &  Stetson 
Holbrook,  Merrill  &  Stetson 

Holbrook,  Merrill  &  Sfcetson 
Holbrook,  Merrill  <fc  Stetson 
Holbrook,  Merrill  <fc  Stetson 
Thieben  Glass  &  Crock.  Co. 

Crouch  <fe  Lyman 

Crouch  &  Lyman 

Crouch  &  Lyman... 

Crouch  &  Lyman 

D.  D.  Wass. 

D.  D.  Wass 

W.  H,  Murray 


Address. 


Sacramento.. 
Sacramento  ., 
Sacramento  -, 
Sacramento . 
Sacramento  .. 
Sacramento.. 
Sacramento .. 
Sacramento.. 
Sacramento , 
Sacramento .. 
Sacramento . . 
Sacramento  .. 
Sacramento .. 
Sacramento.. 
Sacramento . ; 

Sacramento .. 

Sacramento  .. 

Sacramento.. 

Sacramento  .. 

Sacramento.. 

Sacramento . 

Sacramento  .. 

Sacramento , 

Sacramento  . 

Sacramento  . 

Sacramento  . 

Sacramento  . 

Sacramento . 

Sacramento . 

Sacramento  . 

Sacramento . 

Sacramento  - 

Sacramento . 
Sacramento . 
Sacramento . 
Sacramento  . 
Sacramento . 
Sacramento . 


Sacramento ... 

Sacramento 

Sacramento ... 
Sacramento... 

Sacramento 

Sacramento  .  — 
Sacramento  ... 
Sacramento ... 
San  Francisco - 
San  Francisco. 
San  Francisco. 


Articles  Exhibited. 


.  Display  ol 
of  table 


fk 


..Display  of  modern  building hatd 
..,_._ Display  of  blacksmitbing 
..Display  of  general 


Display  o 

Display  ofplatej 

.Display  of  modern  building  bapij 
.-  Display  of  blacksmitit 


...Display  of  general  hani 
...  Display  of  mechanics' 

Horseshoes,  machine] 

Display  of  table  cu 

Display  of  pocket 

Display 

.Exhibit  of  anti-friction 

_ Exhibit  . 

, Display  of  butchers*  su] 
Axles,  California  manufii 


"mm  ^ 


Ihan] 


Displi 

and  steel.  Pacific   Coast  mam      ^ 

Axles,  Calif omiaKibrook! 


^ayj    lieben  Glass  <$;( 


.Display  of  mechanics^lbi 
.Horseshoes,  machine 

Display  of  table  c^lbrook^ 

.  ..Display  of  pocket 

Best  ciri 

Best 


[rcula 


Display  <i    ouch 


Exhibit  of  anti-frictioB 

._ Exhibil 

Display  of  butchers'  supplies  and 


Display  of 

..Display  of  plaW 

Display  of 

.Display  or  copped 


.  Display  of  braS? 

Display  of  \ 

.Display  of  plumbers'  goods  an* 


of  kitchen  utensils  of  brass  or 
Display  of  kitchen  utensils 


ani    ■}• 


Exhibit  of  lea^J'' 

— Display  of  table 

Display  of  bras 

.Display  of  plumbers'  goods  an 

Display  of  chandeliers  and 

Exhibit  of  1( 

Iron 

..Wi 

Barbed  wire 
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EXHIBITOR. 


H.  Murray. 
f.  H.  Murray. 


Address. 


San  Francisco. 
San  Francisco. 


Articles  Exhibited. 


Mill  saws. 

Display  of  files. 


CLASS  III—STOVES,  CASTINGS,  ETC. 


Exhibitor. 


Aitken 

Aitken _. 

Olass  &  Crockery  Co.. 

Glass  &  Crockery  Co.. 

tingtou-Hopkins  Co... 

L.  Lewis  &  Co 

L.  Lewis  &  Co 

L.  Lewis  &  Co 

L.  Lewis  &  Co 

L.  Lewis  &  Co .-.. 

L.  Lewis  &  Co 

L.  Lewis  <&  Co 

L.  Lewis  &  Co 

ieben  Glass  <fe  Crock.  Co. . 
Crock.  Co.. 
Ibrook,  Merrill  &  Stetson 
jbrook,  Merrill  &  Stetson 
olbrook,  Merrill  &  Stetson 
olbrook,  Merrill  <fc  Stetson 
Dlbrook,  Merrill  &  Stetson 
ilbrook,  Merrill  &  Stetson 
olbrook,  Merrill  &  Stetson 
olbrook,  Merrill  &  Stetson 
[>lbrook,  Merrill  &  Stetson 
:)lforook,  Merrill  &  Stetson 
Dlbrook,  Merrill  &  Stetson 
Dlbrook,  Merrill  &  Stetson 
albrook,  Merrill  &  Stetson 
(Ibrook,  Merrill  &  Stetson 
[>lbrook,  Merrill  &  Stetson 

ouch<fe  Lyman 

ouch  &  Lyman 

ouch  &  Lyman 

ouchifc  Lyman 

tfl^Hendy  Machine  Co — 

H.Murray 

mesLinforth ._ .  . 


tm 


Address. 


Sacramento.-. 

Sacramento 

Sacramento  ... 
Sacramento  ... 
Sacramento --- 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Sacramento --- 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Sacramento^-. 
Sacramento... 
Sacramento  _.. 
Sacramento... 
Sacramento... 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Sacramento — 

Sacramento 

Sacramento ... 
Sacramento,-- 

Sacramento 

Sacramento... 
Sacramento... 
Sacramento  -.. 
Sacramento  ... 
Sacramento... 

Sacramento 

Sacramento --- 

Sacramento 

Sacramento... 
Sacramento.  - - 
Sacramento... 
San  Francisco. 
San  Francisco. 
San  Francisco  i 


Articles  Exhibited. 


Parlor  grate. 

Marbleized  stone. 

Ornamental  statuary. 

Ornamental  fruit  and  flower  stand. 

Water  and  steam  gates. 

Cooking  stove  for  wood. 

Cooking  stove  for  coal. 

— Parlor  stove. 

Cooking  range. 

- Gasoline  stove. 

Display  of  hollow  ironware. 

^..Portable  range. 

Laundry  stove, 

Ornamental  statuary. 

Assortment  of  Japanese  ware. 

...Cooking  stove  for  wood. 

Cooking  stove  for  coal, 

-.^ Parlor  stove. 

Gas  stove. 

Oil  stove. 

:. Warming  furnace. 

Cooking  range. 

Specimen  of  marbleized  iron. 

Display  of  hollow  ironware. 

Ornamental  fruit  and  flower  stand. 

Farmers'  caldron  or  steamers, 

Portable  range. 

- Laundry  stove. 

- Assortment  of  bathing  tubs. 

Water  and  steam  gates. 

.Warming  furnace  and  other  apparatus. 

Gas  and  water  pipes, 

-.  .. ...  Steam  and  water  gates. 

Assortment  of  bathing  tubs. 

Gas  and  water  pipes. 

-.-  Ornamental  statuary  and  zinc  work. 
Farm  beU. 


CLASS  IV— MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS. 


EXHIBITOB. 


,MiI    :i^ 


L.  Hammer. 
L..  Hammer. 

L.  Hammer. 

L.  Hammer. 
Hammer - 

_.  Hammer. 

I#.  Hammer.. 

*L.  Hammer- 
Hammer. 
Cooper 

» Cooper 

^  Cooper 

Cooper 

Cooper 


Address. 


Sacramento . 
Sacramento . 

Sacramento  - 
Sacramento . 
Sacramento . 
Sacramento  - 
Sacramento . 
Sacramento . 
Sacramento . 
Sacramento . 
Sacramento . 
Sacramento  - 
Sacramento . 
Sacramento , 


Articles  Exhibited. 


-- Display  of  musical  instruments. 

- - Stringed 

or  reed  instruments  made  in  California. 

One  vioiincello. 

One  banjo. 

One  tenor  violin. 

-- One  viola. 

One  violin. 

One  guitar. 

Banduria. 

.General  display  of  musical  instruments. 

Upright  piano. 

Organ. 

One  mandolin. 

Two  violins. 
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Exhibitor. 


J.  F.  Cooper 
J.  F.  Cooper 
J.  F.  Cooper 
J.  F.  Cooper 


Address. 


Sacramento . 
Sacramento . 
Sacramento . 
Sacramento  - 


Articles  Exhibited. 


Twogi    igri 


.Onecoachlnfe 
.  Portuguese 
.__  Double 


bast 


CLASS  V— FtTRNITURE. 


Exhibitor. 


A.  Aitken . 

Capital  Furniture  Co. 
Capital  Furniture  Co. 
Capital  Furniture  Co. 
Capital  Furniture  Co. 
Capital  Furniture  Co. 
Capital  Furniture  Co. 
Capital  Furniture  Co. 
Capital  Furniture  Co. 
Capital  Furniture  Co. 
Capital  Furniture  Co. 
Capital  Furniture  Co. 
Capital  Furniture  Co, 
Capital  Furniture  Co. 
Pit*mar&  Wheat .... 

Dittmar  &  Wfieat 

Dittmar^fe  Wheat 

Dittmar&  Wheat  ..- 

Dittmar  &  Wheat 

Dittmar  &  Wheat 

Dittmar  &  Wheat 

Dittmar  &  Wheat 

John  Breuner 

John  Breuner 

John  Breuner 

John  Breuner  _.> 

John  Breuner  _-. 

John  Breuner 

John  Breuner 

John  Breuner 

John  Breuner 

John  Breuner 

John  Breuner 

John  Breuner 

John  Breuner 

John  Breuner 

John  Breuner 

John  Breuner 

John  Breuner 

John  Breuner 

John  Breuner 

John  Breuner 

John  Breuner 

John  Breuner  _.._ 

Burr  Folding  Bed  Co. 
Whittier,  Fuller  <&  Co. 

Ingram  &  Bird 

Ingram  &  Bird 

Ingram  &  Bird --- 

Ingram  &  Bird 

Ingram  &  Bird — 

Ingram  &  Bird 

Ingram  &  Bird 

Ingram  &  Bird 

Ingram  &  Bird 

Ingram  &  Bird 

Ingram  &  Bird 

Ingram  <fc  Bird - 


Address. 


Sacramento ... 
Sacramento .-. 
Sacramento  -.. 
Sacramento .._ 
Sacramento  :.- 
Sacramento ... 
Sacramento  .-- 
Sacramento ._. 
Sacramento  --_ 
Sacramento  .... 

Sacramento 

Sacramento  _-- 
Sac^amento_-- 
Sacramento  .-- 
Sacramento,-- 
Sacramento.-- 
Sacramento  -.. 
Sacramento  --. 
Sacramento--- 
Sacramento.— 
Sacramento-  — 
Sacramento  ..- 
Sacramento  - -- 
Sacramento.— 
Sacramento  - -- 
Sacramento.— 
Sacramento  - -- 
Sacramento  - -- 
Sacramento--- 
Sacramento  — 
Sacramento -. - 
SacramentO--- 
Sacramento  — 
Sacramento --- 
Sacramento  -.. 
Sacramento --- 
Sacramento  .-- 
Sacramento  — 
Sacramento.— 
Sacramento  - -- 
Sacramento  - -- 
Sacramento --- 
Sacramento--. 
Sacramento  .... 
San  Francisco. 
Sacramento--. 
Sacramento  --- 
Sacramento--. 
Sacramento  .-- 
Sacramento  — 
Sacramento  --- 
Sacramento  -_- 
Sacramento  — 
Sacramento  ... 
Sacramento  . .. 
Sacramento  -.- 
Sacramento  -.. 
Sacramento  .-- 


Articles  Exhibited. 


Woodeii 

Set  of  bed-room 

.  Set  of  dining-room 
Set  of  school 


SxtensioD 

Center! 

Dressing  bi 

Woolmal 

Display  of  fiirn 

.  Bookcase  and  library  fm 
Woven  wire  spring  msl 

Set  of  parlor 

Set  of  office 


gram  &  Bird 

.H.  Jones 

'.A.  Clark—. ._.- 

'.A.  Clark 

'.A.  Clark 

■.A.Clark 

'.A.  Clark 

.A.  Clark- 

A.  Clark 

larles  M.  Campbell .-_ 
larles  M.  Campbell—, 
larles  M.  Campbell  .. 
lesM.  Campbell... 
les  M.  Campbell ... 
larles  M.  Campbell  ..- 
laxles  M.  Campbell  — 
arles  M.  Campbell ., . 


ifum  ^  ,  , 
fuBj  laries  1 
fmj    laflei 


laxlei 


S  m 


ifm 


Set  of  parlor 

Center 

Display  of  uphi 

..  Display  of  willow  fiin 

Display  of  fun 

Set  of  parlor  ftm 

Bed-room  fui 

.  Set  of  dining-room  fu] 

• Sej;  of  Kbrary  fm^Utii 

.► Set  of  office 

Set  of  school 


-FoUiii    mtti 


ExtensioD 

.-.-Set  of  parlor"! 

Dressing  iJ 

Center 

—  Pair  of  side  I 
Display  of  upho! 

Hair  ma 

Woolm« 


—  Sick  chair  or ' 

Spring 

-Display  of  wil 


CenW 

- -----  Display  of  M 

Set  or  parlor  fur^ 

-  Set  of  bed-room  fuH    law, 
-» FoldiB 


--.  Pair  of  side 
Display  of  uplnl 
HairuJ^ 
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ExmBITOB. 


•am  &  Bird . 
igram  &  Bird . 


Address. 


Sacramento  -.- 
Sacramento  .-. 
Sacramento  ... 
Colusa -- 

San  Francisco - 
San  Francisco. 
San  Francisco - 
San  Francisco- 
San  Francisco. 
San  Francisco - 
San  Francisco - 

Sacramento 

Sacramento  --- 
Sacramento ..- 
Sacramento .-. 
Sacramento  --_ 
Sacramento  -.- 
Sacramento ... 
Sacramento 


Articles  Exhibited. 


Wool  mattress. 

Spring  mattress. 

..Display  of  willow  furniture. 
.Display  of  California  woods. 

Folding  bed. 

—"Sofa. 

_ --Lounge. 

Hair  mattress. 

- -_ Wool  mattress. 

- Sirring  mattress. 

Display  of  iron  furniture. 

Set  of  bed-room  furniture. 

Folding  bed. 

Sofa. 

Lounge, 

Set  of  parlor  chairs. 

- -.-  Dressing  bureau. 

Wool  mattress. 

- - Spring  mattress. 


CLASS  VI— WOODENWARE. 


ExmBlTOR. 


Clark 

8.  Hopkins  &  Bro.  . 
S.  Hopkins  &  Bro.  . 
S.  Hopkins  <te  Bro.  . 
8.  Hopkins  &  Bro.  . 
8.  Hopkins  &  Bro.  . 
8.  Hopkins  &  Bro.  . 
8.  Hopkins  &  Bro.  . 
S.  Hopkins  &  Bro,  . 


J  55 
Ifitfi 


S.  Hopkins  &  Bro. 
S-.  Hopkins  &  Bro.  . 

ittier,  Fuller  &  Co.. 

Ittier,  FuUer<fcCo.. 

Beamish „. 

;ier,  Fuller  <&  Co.. 

eo.W.  Schwamb 

eo.W.  Schwamb 


Address. 


Sacramento . 
Sacramento . 
Sacramento  . 
Sacramento . 
Sacramento  . 
Sacramento . 
Sacramento . 
Sacramento  . 
Sacramento . 


Sacramento -.- 
Sacramento ..- 
Sacramento  --- 
Sacramento.-- 
San  Francisco - 
Sacramento  — 
Sacramento  - -- 
Sacramento -.- 


Articles  Exhibited. 


—Display  of  turning  lathe  work. 

Display  of  cedarware. 

-  Display  of  pineware. 

--Display  of  oakware. 

Display  of  willowware. 

Display  of  split-wood  baskets. 

- Display  of  osier. 

Display  of  wooden  ware. 

-— - Exhibi- 
tion of  broomcorn,  brooms,  and  brushes. 

Assortment  of  hair  brushes. 

Assortment  of  coopers'  ware. 

Display  of  window  shades. 

Display  of  fancy  moldings. 

—Display  of  window  shades; 

---. Gilt  frames. 

.- Fancy  moldings. 

Twist  moldings. 


CLASS  VII--.SPORTINa  GOODS,  APPARATUS,  ETC. 


Exhibitor. 


Wai^ntington-Hopkins  Co,— 
itington-Hopkins  Co. . . 
itington-Hopkins  Co,— 
"ngton-Hopkins  Co.— 
',  Ingram,  Batcher 
Co, 


..M0    ntington 
PoldU    law,   ' 


iw,  Ingram,   Batcher 
Co.- 

',  Ingram,   Batcher 

Co. 


C6. 


,  Ingram,    Batcher 


.  Set  of  parlorwaw,  Ingram,   Batcher 
Dressing  I       "^ 


06.. 


Cenle^    ^W,  Ingram,   Batcher 


Ca 


Address. 


Sacramento . 
Sacramento . 
Sacramento . 
Sacramento . 

Sacramento . 

Sacramento . 

Sacramento . 

Sacramento . 

Sacramento . 

Sacramento . 


Articles  Exhibited. 


Double-barrel  shotgun. 
Sporting  rifle. 


Breech-loading  shotgun 
Display  of  firearms. 


Sporting  powder. 

--Double-barrel  sporting  rifle. 

Breech-loading  shotgun. 

Game  bag. 

Display  of  firearms. 

*  Mining  and  blasting  powder. 
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Exhibitor. 


Address. 


D,  M.  Bishopp. 
J).  M.  Bishopp 
J).  M.  Bishopp 


Sacramento .. 
Sacramento  - 
Sacramento.- 


Articles  Exhibited. 


Assortment  of  spem 

and  eye-glasses,  showing  difierent] 
and  shapes  of  frames  and  nose-] 


TJpson&Toll 

Bandman,  N'ielgon  &  Co... 

James  A.  Barwick 

Baker  &  Hamilton 

H.  L.  Hutchinson 


Sacramento .._ 
San  Francisco- 
Sacramento,-, 

Sacramento 

San  Francisco - 


ment  of  all  kinds  of  finished  c 
concave,  cylindrical,  and  piano 


ment  of  all  kinds  of  unfinished 
concave,  cylindrical,  and  piano  t 


-Mining  and  blasting 

_ Baron 

...Dupont's  sporting . 
Thermi 


CLASS  Vin— CHEMICALS. 


Exhibitor. 


Address. 


Display  of  writing 

Display  of  bla 

_.  Stovepi 

Axleg 


A.  S.  Hopkins  &  Bro 

A.  S.  Hopkins  &  Bro 

A.  S.  Hopkins  &  Bro 

A.  S.  Hopkins  &  Bro 

Schaw,   Ingram,   Batcher 

&Co 

Schaw,   Ingram,   Batcher 

&Co.-. 

H.  C.Nichols - I  Ferndale 

Ooburn,  Tevis  &  Co San  Francisco 

W.  H.  Murray San  Francisco I— Hydraulic  pressed  wax 

W.  H .  Murray SanF  rancisco White  lead  (California  prodw 


Sacramento  , 
Sacramento  - 
Sacramento . 
Sacramento  _ 

Sacramento , 

Sacramento . 


Articles  Exhibited. 
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Exhibitor. 


ilip  Bippel 
tex.  Keller - 

ex.  Keller.-. 


Address* 


Lincoln  . 
Aul^rn . 
Auburn  . 


Articles  Exhibited. 


Suite  of  the  animal  kingdom. 

.-  Suite  of  useful  minerals  of  California. 
Cabinet  of  agates,  crys- 
tallized fossils,  and  crystallized  quartz. 


CLASS  XI— MARBLE  AND  GRANITE  WORK. 


' 


Exhibitor. 


Address. 


Aitken  . 
Aitken . 
Aitken  . 
Aitken  . 
iifornia 


Marble     and 


Juildirig  Stone  Co.. 


Sacramento . 
Sacramento . 
Sacramento . 

Sacramento . 


San  Francisco. 


Articles  Exhibited. 


..Collection  of  polished  marble  work. 

--. - Dressed  stone. 

-Display  of  marbleized  slate  mantels. 
Polished  granite  monument. 


-Dressed  stone. 


CLASS  XII— INCUBATORS. 


Exhibitor. 


Address. 


Articles  Exhibited. 


Axlegi 

,  Sample  of  paint  (California m 
.Axle  grease,  Peerless li 


CLASS  IX— STONEWARE,  CROCKERY,  ETC. 


Exhibitor. 


A.  Aitken  .. 

A,  Aitken.- 

Sac.  Glass  &  Crockery  Co.. 
Sac.  Glass  &  Crockery  Co.- 
Sac.  Glass  &  Crockery  Oo.- 
Thieben  Glass  &  Crock.  Co.. 

Thieben  Glass  &  Crock.  Co.. 
Thieben  Glass  &  Crock.  Co, 

George  Muddox 

George  Muddox 

George  Muddox 

George  Muddox 

George  Muddox 

George  Muddox 

George  Muddox 

George  Muddox 

George  Muddox 

Crouch  <fc  Lyman 

John  Wise 

John  Wise 

W.H.Murray 

Hopper  <fc  Schroeder 


Hopper  &  Schroeder 
Hopper  <fc  Schroeder  . 


Address. 


Sacramento . 
Sacramento . 
Sacramento , 
Sacramento  . 
Sacramento  , 
Sacramento . 


Sacramento  -.- 
Sacramento  -.. 
Sacramento  «-. 
Sacramento -_, 
Sacramento  _>_ 
Sacramento  -._ 
Sacramento  .-. 
Sacramento  _-. 
Sacramento  -  — 

Sacramento 

Sacramento.— 
Sacramento --- 
San  Francisco - 
San  Francisco- 
San  Francisco- 
San  Francisco - 

San  Francisco. 

San  Francisco - 


Articles  Exhibited. 


H.  Murray. 


San  Francisco- 


.  Package  for  shipping  eggs. 


CLASS  XIII— MISCELLANEOUS. 


Exhibitor. 


mW.  Hewlett 

mW.  Hewlett 

iV.  Youngman  &  Co. 


Flooi 

— Fiie; 

Display  of  table  and  bar 

Display  of  queeu*^;  pendleton 

.- Display  of  tern  jgg  gcott 

. . -----. -, .- V V'i  ^'  Hammer 

play  of  cut  and  ornamental  glasi 

-    -  Display  of  table  and  bar  glas  ,  (ji^gs  &  Crockery  Co. . 

Display  of  queen  . 

-St<[2(  .  Glass  <fc  Crockery  Co.  . 

Sample  of  dra  ,  Olass  <fe  Crockery  Co. . 

Seffia  LBrophy 

A Display  of  terra  lolling 

FiiJ  Angeles  Box  Co. 

Pressed  .C.  A.  Patrick 


-Pottery,  variotis 


sL.Kinkade 

.Papst 

i.H.  Works 

Pendleton 


Address. 


Winters 

Winters 

Sacramento . 


San  Francisco. 
Sacramento  .-. 

San  Jos^ 

San  I'rancisoo- 
San  Francisco- 
Sacramento  ... 
Sacramento  .-_ 


Sacramento  - 

Sacramento  - 

Sacramento . 

Chicago 

Oakland 

Los  Angeles. 
Sacramento . 


Articles  Exhibited. 


r  Folding  Bed  Co San  Francisco. 


art  stained  glass  for  architectu 

- Display  <^ 

mental  cut,  embossed,  and  beni 
Specimen  of  grou 


Display  of  stoi    r  Folding  Bed  Co. 

\Uoot\    r  Folding  Bed  Co.. 

r  Folding  Bed  Co. . 

/.Bobo .- 

If.  Lash  &Co 

^n&ToIl 

.ton&ToU 

lon&ToU 

tier,  Fuller  <fe  Co.. 
Lttier,  Fuller  &  Co.. 


-Display  of  presst 

Displ^  of  terc 

Display 


San  Francisco 

San  Francisco- -- 
San  Francisco  .. 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Sacram  en  to 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 


"Acme"  patent  bed  brace. 

Loughary's  excelsior  patent  gate- 

-  - Professor  Lindsay' s  improved 

mechanical    system    of    drese-cutting. 

Display  of  "  Callustro.^' 

--- Microbe  killer. 

- ..Mansfield's  capillaris. 

Cephaline. 

_  Barton's  family  medical  chest. 

^ Coaline. 

— Display  of  pianos, 

organs,     and     musical     merchandise. 

Display  of 

plain  and  decorated  French  chinaware. 

- Display  of  imported 

cut,  engraved,  and  de(iorated  glassware. 

Display  of  art  ware. 

.Helmet  solid  oil  and  perfection  oil  cups. 

Electric  chain  belt. 

Display  of  fruit  baskets. 

—  Twenty  pieces  of  ladies'  underwear. 

Marks'  reclining  chair. 

Ross'  table  washstand- 

Adjustable  reading  desk  andbookholder. 

---Andrews'  cabinet  bed. 

Veterinary  medical  chest. 

Dr.  Webb's  kidney  and  liver  bitters. 

— Display  of  bicycles. 

- --  Ladies'  safety  bicycle. 

_ Pair  of  toe  clips. 

Display  of  mantel  mirrors. 

_ Display  of  gilt  easels. 
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TRANSACTIONS   OP  THE 

Fourth  Depabtmbut — Continued. 


Exhibitor. 


Address. 


Articles  Exhibited. 


Whittier,  FuUer&  Co 

The  Rapid  Safety  Filter  Co. 
The  Rapid  Safety  Filter  Co. 
The  Rapid  Safety  Filter  Co. 
The  Rapid  Safety  Filter  Co. 
The  Rapid  Safety  Filter  Go. 
The  Rapid  Safety  Filter  Co. 

Th omas  Hildreth 

Fred.  Watson 


0.  D.  Baker 

Alex.  Wasson 

North  Fork  Mills 

North  Fork  Mills _ 

North  Fork  Mills- >    

North  Fork  Mills 

J.  D.  McGillivaiy _.  . 

Cal,  Mar.  &  Build.  Stone  Co. 

S.  Koshland 

Ralph  Muddox 

Pierce  &  Co.,.— 

M.  P.  Famham 

Mohr&Yoerk: _. 

George  A,  William s 

The  F.  Thomas  Parisian 
dyeing  and  cleaning  w'ks. 

James  A.  Barwick _ 

H.H.Harlan 

H.  H.  Harlan 

Pacific  Roll  Paper  Co.... 

Pacific  Roll  Paper  Co 

Pacific  Paving  Co.i 

Baker  &  Hamilton , 

Coburn,  Tevis  &  Co 

Cobnm,  Tevis  &  Co 

Cohurn,  Tevis  &  Co 

James  A,  Barwick 

Armes  &  Dallam 

Armes  &  Dallam 

Armes  <fe  Dallam , 

Armes  &  Dallam , 

Armes  &  Dallam , 

Thomas  Hildreth 

Thomas  Hildreth 

W.  H.  Murray 


Mrs.  C.A.Hull 

Catton,  Bell  &  Co 

Pacific  Water-closet  Works 
San  Francisco  Gaslight  Co, 
Sac.  Glass  &  Crockery  Co. 


Sacramento  ... 
San  Francisco- 
San  Francisco- 
San  Francisco- 
San  Francisco - 
San  Francisco, 
San  Francisco. 
Sacramento. -_ 
Colusa 


Sacramento ... 
RohnerviUe.-- 

Blue  Lakes 

Blue  Lakes 

Blue  Lakes _._. 

Blue  Lakes 

San  Francisco. 
San  Francisco- 
San  B'rancisco- 
Sacramento.-. 

Oakland -. 

Germantown.. 

Sacramento 

San  Francisco. 


Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Venado  _. 

Venado 

San  Francisco.. 
San  Francisco.. 
San  Francisco.. 

Sacramento 

San  Francisco.. 
San  Francisco - 
San  Francisco., 

Sacramento 

San  Francisco., 
San  Francisco - 
San  Francisco. 
San  Francisco, 
San  Francisco. 

Sacramento 

Sacramento  ,._ 
San  Francisco. 


.  Display  of  gilt 
Display  of 


1 Th^  most  rapid 

The  best  rapid  safety 

-—Water 

Display  of  Mexican  spurs  ai 

Three  iMrlson- 

knives  made  of  diamond  silver 

.-_.  California  P.  &  M.  electric  reuBrlsoii- 

Display  of  soai 

Display  of  redwood  mo 

Display  of  redwoo 

Display  of  curly  and  wavy  U    rlson 

Display  of  redwood  pi 

._ Downey's  eucal    rison- 

._ Coltona 

Sheep 


.._ National  cash «j 

Patent  stove-pipe 

m 

.  Williams'  concentrated  sapo   je 


H.  Murray 

CoUectioiiofBifornia  Cotton  Mills ._ 


p  dip  ft 


Display  of  dyed  and  cleaned  eln 
.  Draper's  self-recording  thentu 

Display  of  mohali 

— -  Display  of  mobaii 

.Display  of  Hopkins'  holders  andc 

Pacific  tree  pro 

Bituminous  rockpaTi 

..Shotgun  cartridges,  machineji 
- Axlei 


Sacramento 

San  Francisco.. 
San  Francisco.. 
San  Francisco. 
Sacramento 


Hyi, 

Prep  ared  paint  ( pure  gj 

American  graphite 

.__ Empire  stei 

-  .  Self- wringing  mop  and 

Ciean-sweepli 

Two  silver-m ountedl 

MexicaDi 

Toothi 

and  mouth  wash^  put  up  hyMig 

Tortoise  shell  comb,  160  vjl 

Little' s  patent  she 

Pacific  and  Far  W  est  phgi 


,  Magic  pocket  lamp  and  cigarJ    n^??' 
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GLASS  I— SILK,  COTTON,  AND  TOBACCO. 


Exhibitor. 


•Ison-Currier  Mfg.  Co. .. 
-Currier  Mfg.  Co. .- 
i-Currier  Mfg.  Co.  _. 

flson-Currier  Mfg.  Co. . 
Carrier  Mfg.  Co. .. 
-Currier  Mfg.  Co. 


B,Ewer. 


<fe  Connolly . 
Lorillard 


Address. 


San  Francisco. 

San  Francisco - 

San  Francisco. 

San  Francisco. 

San  Francisco - 

San  Francisco. 

San  Francisco. 
East  Oakland  _ 

National  City  _ 

San  Francisco. 
San  Francisco- 


Articles  Exhibited. 


General 

display  of  silks,  made  in  California. 
-Display  of  thrown  and  twisted  silk  in  the 
gum  and  h oiled  oif,  made  in  California. 

r. Display  of 

machine  spool  silk,  made  in  California. 

-Display 

of  knitting   silk,  made   in    California. 

Display  of 

spool  embroidery,  made  in  California. 

- Display  of 

skein  embroidery,  made  in  California. 

_ C  alifornia  tobacco  in  leaf. 

Four  hundred 

pounds  of  cotton,  raised  in  California. 

Display  of  thrown  and  twisted 

silk   boiled    off,   made    in    California. 

Jlanufactured  tobacco  and  cigars. 

- Tobacco,  Turtle  brand. 


CLASS  11— FLOUR  AND  GKAIN. 


ExmBITOE. 


eph  McGregor, 
jjani   Mes  Studarus,. 

eph  Sims 

eph  Sims 

E.  Flint 

n  Keith. 

H.Jones 

H.  Jones 

H,  Jones ^^— 

H.Jones 

H.  Jones 

H.  Jones 

H.  Jones.., 

H.  Jones 

H.Jones 

H.  Jones 

H.  Jones 


Address. 


Am 


Miller „-. 

QMiUer 

n  Miller 

n  Miller 

^MiUer 

H.Jones _. 

'' -Oliver _ 

^  Oeorge  Muddox . 

^•Ewer 


P'&Co. 


J&Co 

o- Shaffer— 
^l  Reedey. 
H.  Murray  . 

H.  Jories^ 

*Co 


Perkins 

Boutiers 

Union  House  . 
Union  House  . 
Sacramento  ... 
Union  House  . 

Colusa 

Colusa 

Colusa 

Colusa 

Colusa 

Colusa 

Colusa -_. 

Colusa 

Colusa 

Colusa 

Colusa  „-_ 

Camp  Grant  .. 
Rohnerville... 
BohnerviUe  ... 
Kohnerville--. 
Rohnerville. .. 

Kohnerville 

Colusa 

Alton 

Sacramento... 


San  Francisco. 

San  Francisco - 

San  Francisco. 
Union  House  . 
Hydesville  ... 
San  Francisco- 


Colusa 

San  Francisco. 


Articles  Exhibited. 


Bale  of  California  hops. 

...  Sack  of  Australian  wheat. 
.Sample  of  Australian  wheat. 

Sample  of  barley. 

Bale  of  California  hops. 

— .  Sack  of  Australian  wheat. 

Forty  sheaves  of  grain. 

-California  club  wheat. 


Royal  Australian  wheat. 

Snowfiake  wheat. 

. Sonora  wheat. 

Salt  Lake  club  wheat. 

-_. Stock  barley. 

-Small  white  club  wheat. 

Proper  wheat. 

Blue  stem  wheat. 

.  Large  California  club  wh eat. 

One  sack  of  yellow  corn. 

Sample  of  timothy. 

Sample  of  clover  seed. 

Sample  of  mesquite  grass. 

Sample  of  redtop  seed. 

Sample  of  orchard  grass  seed. 

Sample  of  white  family  flour. 

One  sack  of  oats. 

One  box  of  garden 

seeds,  forty  varieties,  raised  in  California. 

Exhibit 

of  garden  seeds  of  Cahfornia  production. 
Whitest  sam- 
ple of  family  flour  made  in  California. 

Bakers'  flour. 

-One  sack  of  barley, California  production. 

Sack  of  seed  barley. 

Display  of  seeds  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 
...One  hundred  pounds  of  bakers'  flour. 
Flour,  Starr  brand. 
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Fifth  Department— Continued. 
CLASS  111— VEGETABLES,  BOOTS,  ETC. 


Fifth  Department- Continued. 


Exhibitor. 


Address. 


Chas.  Studarus Routiers  . 


Exhibitor. 


Articles  Exhibited. 


Isaac  Lea. 

M.  Mento 

M.  Mento 

M.  Mento 

M.  Mento 

J.  Hamilton... 
J.  Hamilton--. 
J,  Hamilton.-- 
P.  H.  Murphy. 
A.  A.  KruU.... 
A.  A.  KruU.... 

F.  GaDrielli 

F.  Gabrielli,.., 
F.  Gabrielli 


Florin. 
Sacramento . 
Sacramento . 
Sacramento . 
Sacramento . 
Sacramento . 
Sacramento . 
Sacramento . 

Perkins 

Sacramento . 
Sacramento . 
Sacramento . 
Sacramento . 
Sacramento . 


F,  Gabrielli _._  Sacramento. 

F,  Gabrielli Sacramento . 

1\  CraW\e\\\ _._\  Sacramento  . 

F,  Gabrielli _ (Sacramento  . 

F.  Gabrielli Sacramento  , 

:F.  GabneWi 8a^,Ta*aento  , 


F.  Gabrielli. 

F.  Gabrielli^. 

F.OabrleUi 

F.  Gabrielli 

F.  GabxieUi 

F.  Gabrielli 

F.  Gabrielli 

F.  Gabrielli 

F.  Gabrielli 

F.  Gabrielli 

F.  Gabrielli , 

F.  Gabrielli 

F.  Gabrielli 

F.  Gabrielli 

F.  Gabrielli 

F.  Gabrielli 

F.  Gabrielli.. 

F.  Gabrielli. -_ 

F.  Gabrielli 

F.  Gabrielli 

F.  Gabrielli. 

F.  Gabrielli 

F.  Gabrielli 

F.  Gabrielli 

F.  Gabrielli 

F.  Gabrielli 

F.  Gabrielli...-. 

F.  Gabrielli 

F.  Gabrielli 

F.  Gabrielli 

F.  Gabrielli 

Chauncey  Langdon.- 
Ohauncey  Langdon.. 
Chauncey  Langdon  ._ 
Chauncey  Langdon  _ . 
Chauncey  Langdon . . 
Chauncey  Langdon . . 
Chauncey  Langdon.. 
Chauncey  Langdon.. 
Chauncey  Langdon  . 
Chauncey  Langdon.. 
Chauncey  Langdon.. 
Chauncey  Langdon.. 
Chauncey  Langdon.. 
Chauncey  Langdon. . 
Chauncey  Langdon.. 


Sacramento .. 
Sacramento  _, 
Sacramento. 
Sacramento  _. 
Sacramento . . 
Sacramento  . , 
Sacramento  . . 
Sacramento.. 
Sacramento.. 
Sacramento.. 
Sacramento  _ , 
Sacramento  .. 
Sacramento  . . 
Sacramento . , 
Sacramento . . 
Sacramento . , 
Sacramento  ,, 
Sacramento .. 
Sacramento . . 
Sacramento.. 
Sacramento .. 
Sacramento  _ 
Sacramento  . 
Sacramento  . 
Sacramento . 
Sacramento  . 
Sacramento . 
Sacramento  _ 
Sacramento . 
Sacramento . 
Sacramento  . 
Rohnerville . 
Robnerville  . 
Rohnerville  . 
Rohnerville . 
Rohnerville  . 
Rohnerville  . 
Rohnerville . 
Rohnerville . 
Rohnerville . 
Rohnerville . 
Rohnerville . 
Rohnerville . 
Rohnerville . 
Rohnerville . 
Rohnerville . 


of 


Half  peck  pej 
Twelve  roots  a 

Six  stocks  J    H  Conservatory  Co.. 


Three  dozen  ears  sw«ii  H  Consei^atory  Co. 

....  Three  mountain  sweet  wateim  U  Conservatory  Co. 

Three  watermelons  of  any  other Ti  ; 

_ Three  cantal  ^  Conservatory  Co. 

Three  musioii  il  Conservatory  Co, 

Six  cttciri  U  Conservatory  Co. 

!-I ..Half  peck  liDQAl  ,.  ^  ,       ^ 

Half  peck  white  beau  !}  Conservatory  Co, 

_.  Half  peck  kidney  beansj  ^  Conservatory  Co. 

Half  peck  pole  beans,i  }  Conservatory  Co. 

H^lf  peck  field  pel  ^  Conservatoi7  Co. 

.Half  peck  garden  p^  Conservatory  Co, 

Half  peck  castor 

::::::::::  Haifte^thLldJJ^*  «»--''*-^<^°' 

Three  purple  egg     .  ^    n 

Table  collection  of  veg«    f  VvX 

- Sackredpo    '^'^^^^' 

Sack  white po 

Sack  of  any  othett 

Greatest^ 

Twelve  p« 

Twelve  "J 

— .  Sixtunuf 

_ SixsugiiJ   ■ 

HalfpecK;    »  Verdie. 

-...Half  peck  white     /yeidie. 

Half  peck  yello* '    >*  Verdie. 

Half  bushel  white  be««     * 

__.  Feck  bush  beanS> 

Peck  garden^ 

Greatest  variety  o{^ 


imos  Hansen  &  Song . 

Cusa 

P.  Hansen 

bert  Rogers 

iwden  &  Borkey 

wden&Burkey 

iwden&Burkey 

twden  &  Burkey 

(wden  &  Bur  bey 


Six  crookneck;sqt| 

Display  of  lico^ 

Six  Hubbard  sqi] 

-Twelve  (J 

Sack  Centennial  poi 

Sack  Early  Rosepo 

(^cl^ 

ZT ^^^*^"^mwden&  Burkey' 

Six  crookneck  sq,  ^^^.^  ^  ^^^y- 

c,T— - -  Largest poi  .wden&Burkey 

Five  dozen  Ross  watern  J^^en  &  Burkey 

Three  dozen  cantal  ^den  &  Burkey! 

-.  Sack  red  po  )wden  &  Burkey. 

Sack  white  po  ,wden  &  Burkey. 

--•:-,- ; ^ -  -,  Greatest!  jwden  &  Burkey. 

Irish  potatoes,  sack  of  each;  wden&Burkey 

Sack  sweet  ]w  jwden  &  Burkey 

I>isp}a,y  of  Idcom  }wden  &  Burkey. 

Twelve  pa  wden&Burkey  . 

..- Twelve  c  >waen&  Burkey 

Six  long  blood  wden  &  Burkey. 

, Six  turnip  wden&Burkey. 

- __ Bixsu^iu  wden&Burkey 

.....Peckof  toE  wden&Burkey  . 

Six  drumhead cal  iwden&Burkey 

Six  heads  red  Dutch  ai  wden  &  Burkey. 

Six  heads  of  any  other  ,  H.  Murray. 

Three  heads  caul 

.Three  heads  ta 

Sixheadsls 

Half  peck  red  01 

Half  peck  yellow  oi 

Halt  peck  white 01  Exhibitor. 


KXHIBITOB. 


Address. 


Camp  Grant  .. 
Camp  Grant  . . 

Alton 

Riverside 

Colusa 

Colusa 

Colusa 

Colusa 

Colusa 

Colusa 

Colusa 

Colusa 

Colusa 

Colusa 

Colusa 

Colusa 

Colusa 

Colusa 

Colusa 

Colusa 

Colusa 

Colusa 

Colusa 

Colusa 

Colusa 

Colusa 

Colusa 

Colusa 

San  Francisco. 


Articles  Exhibited. 


.  Half  peck  peppers  for  pickling. 

Peck  of  tomatoes. 

.-One  sack  field  peas. 

, Two  boxes  potatoes. 

..  Mountain  sweet  watermelons. 
.Three  watermelons  of  any  kind. 

Six  cucumbers. 

Twelve  carrots. 

Twelve  roots  salsify. 

Peck  red  onions. 

Turnip  beets. 

Three  purple  egg  plants. 

Six  sugar  beets. 

Six  cabbages  of  any  variety. 

Twelve  sweet  corn,  green. 

Six  Hubbard  squashes. 

Six  marrow  squashes. 

Three  muskmelons. 

Twelve  parsnips. 

.Half  peck  peppers  for  pickling. 

Sack  of  sweet  potatoes. 

Six  long  blood  beets. 

One  peck  tomatoes. 

Three  heads  cauliflower. 

Six  heads  lettuce. 

Six  stalks  celery. 

Sack  of  red  potatoes. 

Sack  of  white  potatoes. 

Six  sugar  beets. 


CLASS  IV— FLOWERS. 


Address. 


Sacramento  - 
Sacramento . 
Sacramento . 

Sacramento . 
Sacramento . 
Sacramento . 

Sacramento  . 
Sacramento . 
Sacramento . 
Sacramento  . 
Sacramento . 
Sacramento . 

Sacramento . 

Sacramento . 
Blue  Lakes.. 


Articles  Exhibited. 


Collection  of  flowers  in  bloom. 

.Collection  of  ornamental  foliage  plants. 

Display  of  cut  flowers,  to  be  kept 

fresh   during  exhibition  by  replacing. 

Collection  of  new  and  rare  plants. 

Display  of  coleus,  distinct  varieties. 

Varied 

exhibit  of  named  varieties  of  dahlias. 

.._  Collection  of  fuchsias  in  bloom. 

Collection  of  tuberoses. 

. Collection  of  pinks. 

Collection  of  ferns. 

Display  of  bouquets. 

Collection  of  plants  for  greenhouse, 

conservatory,     and     window     culture. 

- Display 

of  hanging  baskets  containing  plants. 

Collection  of  natural  flowers. 

Collection  of  ferns. 


CLASS  V— CHEESE. 


Address. 


Femdale  - 
Ferndale . 
Femdale . 


Articles  Exhibited. 


.Cheese  one  year  old  and  over. 

Cheese  under  one  year. 

Display  of  cheese. 
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TRANSACTIONS  OF   THE 

Fifth  Department— Continued, 
CLASS  VI-BUTTER,  BREAD,  ETC. 


Exhibitor. 


Sadie  Winn 

Sadie  Winn 

Henry  Fisher  &  Co.. 


Henry  Fisher  <fe  Co 

Henry  Fisher  <fe  Co 

Henry  Fisher <fc  Co. _._ 

Henry  Fisher  &  Co 

Henry  Fisher  &  Co .. 

Wm.  Johnston t 

Ravenna,  W.  H.  Murray, 

agent - 1.. 

Alton  Creamery ,_. 

Humboldt  Creamery 

Mrs.  H.  Worts 

Mrs.  Dr.  Clayton 

Mrs.  Br.  Clayton 

Mrs.  Br.  Clayton 

Mrs.  Br,  Clayton 

Mrs,  Br.  Clayton 

Mrs.  Br.  Clayton 

Hts.  X>r.  C^aytOTi 

Mrs.  Dr.  Clayton 

Mrs.  Dr.  Clayton 

Mrs.  Dr.  Clayton 

Mrs.  Br,  Clayton 

Mrs.  Dr.  Clayton 

Mrs.  Dr.  Clayton 

Laura  Lubin 

RuthLubin _.. 

H.Murray 

M.  Kelly 

Miss  A.  Marshall 

Mias  A.  Marshall 

Mrs.  Geo.  Muddox 

Mrs.  Geo.  Muddox 

Mrs.  Geo.  Muddox _ 

Mrs.  C.  E.  Parker 

Mrs.  C.  E.Parker 

Mrs,  0,  E,  J^arker 

Mrs.  C.  E,  Parker 

Mrs.  Sullivan _,_ 

Mrs.  Sullivan 

Edna  Johnston 

Edna  Johnston 

Mrs.  C.A.Hull 

Mrs.  C.  A.  Hull 

Mrs.  C.  A.  Hull 

Mrs.  C,A.HuU 

Mrs.  C.A.Hull 

Mrs.  C.  A.  Hull.-._ 

Mrs.  C.A.Hull 

Mrs.  A.  M.  Jackman 

Mrs.  A.  M.  Jackman 

Mrs.  A.  M.  Jackman 

Mrs.  A.  M.  Jackman 

Mrs,  A.  M.  Jackman 

Mrs.  P.  H.  Murphy 

Mrs,  P.  H.  Murphy 

Mrs.  P.  H.  Murphy 

Mrs.  P.  H.  Murphy 

Mrs.  M.  L.  Bassett 

Mrs,  M,  L.  Bassett _. 

Mrs.  M.  L.  Bassett 

Mrs.  M,  L.  Bassett 

Mrs.  M.  L.  Bassett -. 

Mrs.  M.  L.  Bassett 

Mrs.  M,  L.  Bassett 


Address. 


Articles  Exhibited. 


Sacramento . 
Sacramento . 
Sacramento . 

Sacramento . 
Sacramento . 
Sacramento . 
Sacramento  - 
Sacramento  . 
Courtiand... 


_.- Domestic  wheatl    ^' 

_  Domestic  graham  1 

Pilot  bread,  mannfaj 

by  American  Biscuit  Co,,  San  fraii 


crat 


Soda 

.- Butter 

Sweet 

Boston  cnn 

Display  of  ro] 


IS.  M.  L.  Bassett . 

^ J.  S.  J.  Conrad  . . 
rs,  S.  J.  Conrad  . , 
rs.  8.  J.  Conrad  ._ 
^_.  "  J»  Conrad  ,. 
rs.  S.  J,  Conrad  ._ 
I.  S.  J,  Conrad  .. 
S.  J.  Conrad  >_ 
rs.  S.  J,  Conrad  .. 
rs.  S.  J.  Conrad  .. 

'lledb    mesfeoom"'.:ri:: 


Sai,ii  Francisco -- 

Alton  --. 

Humboldt  County- 
Sacramento  -_i, 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Sacramento  _,-- 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Saftramento 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

San  Francisco. - 

Sacramento 

Sacramento- .-. 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

vSacramento 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Union  House  ... 
Union  House  .. 
Union  House  _. 
Union  House  - . 
Union  House  - . 
Union  House  - . 
Union  House  -. 

Perkins  ._ 

Perkins 

Perkins , 

Perkins 

Perkins 

Perkins 

Perkins 

Perkins  

Perkins 

Sacramento 

Sacramento.,- 
Sacramento  — 
Sacramento... 
Sacramento... 
Sacramento  .-. 
Sacramento  ... 


-Display  of  macaroni  and  vermi 

'- Twenty  rolls  I 

Twenty  rolls  I 


..Bi 

Sodalii 

.Domestic  comli 

-Ryei 


_     -  ,_  Fisher 

Brows  J    aynihan  Bros, . 
^"-^"-1    oynihan  Bros. - 


Graham 
...Wheat 

.....Liglit 
...  French 


,  Ryebii 


Graham  bii 

Boston  browil 

-Display  of  domestic  I 

Domestic  wheatl 

Domestic  wheat  I 

Domestic  wheat  I 

-Domestic  coral 

Steam  brownl 

Wheatl 

Grahaml 


.Wheat  Ij 

- Potatol 

.  Domestic  wheatl 
Local 


Eaised 

.  Domestic  wheat' 

-  - Soda 

.  Domestic  wheat 


P. 


maw 

enua 

I 


Domestic  com 

.-.  Domestic  graham 

Domestic  brov?D 

Domestic  wheat 

Domestic  soda 

Viei 

-Display  of  domestic 

Lightl 

Soda  If 

Com 

Brown 

...«.-Whea{, 

—  - LiL 

- -  Sodal 

-Wheai 

-- Grahai» 

Domestic  com 

Domestic  ly* 

Domestic  brovu 

—  Domestic  grahact 

Domestic  wheat 

Soda! 

— —  Raised 
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EXHIBITOB. 


Address. 


Sacramento . 
Sacramento , 
Sacramento . 
Sacramento . 
Sacramento  _ 
Sacramento  - 
Sacramento . 
Sacramento  _ 
Sacramento  - 
Sacramento  I 
Clarksburg.. 
Petaluma  --- 


Articles  Exhibited. 


Display  of  bread. 

...Domestic  corn  bread. 

Rye  bread, 

.  Domestic  wheat  bread. 

Brown  bread. 

----  Graham  bread. 

— - Biscuit. 

--- --  Soda  biscuit. 

Milk  bread. 

- -Domestic  bread. 

.  Twenty  rolls  of  butter. 
Box  of  butter. 


CLASS  VII— SUGAR,  CANDIES,  ETC. 


EXHIBITOB. 


Address. 


H.  Murray. 

H.  Murray, 

.  H.  Murray. 


Sacramento , 
Sacramento  . 
Sacramento . 


San  Francisco - 
San  Francisco„ 
San  Francisco. 


Articles  Exhibited. 


Eight  cases  confectionery . 

Display  of  confectionery. 

Varieties  of 

candies  made  in  hall  during  exhibition. 

_.  One  hundred 

pounds  sugar,  made  from  sugar  beets. 

One  hundred 

pounds  sugar,  made  from  sugar  cane. 

_- Five  gallons  syrup, 

made  from  either  above  named  articles. 


CLASS  VIII— MISCELLANEOUS. 


Exhibitor. 


com    glesid" 


Sodali    Prleside 


?li 


e 


^leside  Nlirsery  Co 

^leside  Nursery  Co. ... 
'    'leNursery  Co. -_. 

Le  Nursery  Co 

leside  Niu-sery  Co.  - . . 

jleside  Nursery  Co.  - . . 

Condensed  MilJc  Co. . 

Tash 

Tash - 

MUler— 

Miller 

'.Odbert 

L.  Merry.. 

B.Ewer 

ivesterTryon 

vester  Tryon 

>hr&  Yoerk 


in 


M 


Jtt 


►hr  &  Yoerk 

hr&Yoerk 

'lir<fc  Yoerk - 

hr&  Yoerk 

"_&  Yoerk 

'hr&  Yoerk 

fi.  Murray 

iden  Gate  Distilling  Co.- 

B.  Ewer 


H.  Murray-.. 

H.  Jones 

B.  Jones 


Address. 


Sacramento  .-. 
Sacramento  ... 
Sacramento... 

Sacramento 

Sacramento  ... 
Sacramento  ... 
San  Francisco. 
Sacramento... 
Sacramento ... 
Rohnerville  ... 
Rohnerville... 
Sacramento ..- 
San  Francisco, 
San  Francisco - 
Sacramento.-- 
Sacramento ... 
Sacramento .-. 


Sacramento  ..- 

Sacramento  ... 
Sacramento--. 
Sacramento  -.. 
Sacramento ... 

Sacramento 

San  Francisco. 
San  Francisco. 
San  Francisco. 


San  Francisco - 

Colusa 

Colusa --- 


Articles  ExhlMted. 


Variety  of  fruit  trees. 

Tragedy  prune  trees. 

— Bartlett  pear  trees. 

French  prune  trees. 

Early  Crawford  peach  trees, 

-- - Peach  plum  trees. 

Monroe  brand  of  condensed  milk. 

Bunch  cayenne  peppers. 

Bushel  bayou  beans. 

Sack  Italian  ryegrass. 

Sack  rib  grass. 

--.One  box  dried  tomatoes. 

Lard  (Royal  brand). 

- - Syrup  of  figs. 

California  cotton. 

.. Egyptian  com. 

Display  of 

butchers'  and  packers'  home  products. 

Canned  beef. 

English  brain  or  head  cheese. 

- - Bacon. 

- Hams. 

-.'Lards. 

- - Dried  beef. 

Dr.  Henley's  IXL  bitters  and  Tamarack. 

- --Compressed  yeast. 

Display  of  cocoons  from 

thirty  different  counties  in  California, 
from  Ladies  Silk    Culture,  California. 

Display  of  ramie  plants. 

Sunset  Mills  roller-made  flour, 

Graham  floui*. 
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Exhibitor. 


T.  B.  Hall . 
T.B.Ka\l.. 
P.  LonUard 


Address. 


Sacramento  -.. 
Sacramento  -._ 
San  Francisco. 


Articles  ExWlaited. 


GOLD  MEDAL* 


Exhibitor. 


Carlson-Currier  Mfe.  Co* . 

H.  Fisher  &  Co.  ,.: 

Bell  Conservatory  Co 

Moynihan  Bros , 


California  Cotton  Mills  _.., 


T.B.Hall. 
T.  B.  Hall . 


Address. 


San  Francisco - 
Sacramento,-. 
Sacramento  ... 
Sacramento  -.. 


East  Oakland  . 


Sacramento  . 
Sacramento  . 


Condensed  i_^ 

L  L.  Hawk 
.  L.  Hawk . 
Perkins . 
«o.  Perkins. 
«o.  Perkins- 

'.  Perkins, 
eo.  Perkins. 

t.  Perkins. 


Aiticles  ExhiMted. 


Display  of  silk  m ade  in  Oalil  eo.  Perkins. 

-- —Display  of  confectic  obt.  Greer 

Horticultural  and  floral  di  rs.  E.  Shields . 

M  IS.  E.  Shields. 

of  confectionery  made  in  Sacrani  is.  E.  Shields . 

-- Di  obt.  Greer.. 

of   cotton   of  California   mannfii  obt.  Greer,, 

.Condensed^  obt.  Greer 

Condensed 
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Exhibitor. 


■  P.  Odbert 

P.Odbert 


SIXTH  DEPARTMENT. 


CliA.SS  I— GREEN  FRUITS, 


Exhibitor. 


Address. 


Joseph  Sims .__ 

Joseph  Sims 

Joseph  Sims 

Joseph  Sims 

J.  L-  Stubbe 

J.  L.  Stubbs 

J.  L.  Stubbs 

J.  L.  Stubbs 

E.  B.  Beecher 

E,  B.  Beecher 

E.B.  Beecher 

E.  B.  Beecher 

B.  B.  Beecher 

E.  B.  Beecher 

E.B.  Beecher 

E.B.  Beecher 

J.  L.  Stubbs 

JoeTash 

JoeTash 

Amos  Hansell  &  Sons . . 
Amos  Hansell  <fe  Sons ._ 

J.  H.  Smith _... 

G.  W..Threlkel 

G.  W.  Threlkel 

G.  W.  Threlkel 

G.  W.  Threlkel 

G.W.  Threlkel 

G.W.  Threlkel 

G.W.  Threlkel 

G.W.  Threlkel 

J.  P.  Odbert 

J.  P.  Odbert 


Union  House 
Union  House  . 
Union  House  . 
Union  House  . 

Brighton 

Brighton 

Brighton 

Brighton , 

Auburn : 

Auburn 

Auburn 

Auburn 

Auburn 

Auburn 

Auburn 

Auburn 

Brighton 

Sacramento.. 
Sacramento . . 
Camp  Grant  - 
Camp  Grant  , 
Camp  Grant  . 

Newcastle 

Newcastle 

Newcastle 

Newcastle..., 

Newcastle 

Newcastle 

Newcastle 

Newcastle 

Sacramento.. 
Sacramento.. 


Articles  Exhibited. 


obt.  Greer.. 
Manlove. 
r.Maniove. 
r.  Manlove. 
t.  Uanlove. 
r.  Manlove. 
.A,  KruII... 
L.  Stubbs-. 
L.  Stubbs .. 
L.  Stubbs-. 
LStnbbs.. 

aac  Lea 

eo.Bich 


Address. 


Articles  Exhibited. 


Sacramento . . 
Sacramento . . 
Sacramento  .. 

Rocklin 

Rocklin 

Newcastle 

Newcastle 

Newcastle 

Newcastle..-, 

Newcastle 

Newcastle 

Newcastle 

Sacramento  .- 

Routiers 

Routiers 

Routiers 

Sacramento , . 
Sacramento.- 
Sacramento .  _ 
Sacramento  - . 

Perkins 

Perkins  

Perkins 

Perkins 

Perkins 

Sacramento  .. 
Sacramento ._ 
Sacramento -- 
Sacramento ., 
Sacramento .. 

Florin 

Florin 


French  prunes. 

Three  varieties  figs. 

Two  varieties  quinces. 

.-- Variety  of  pears. 

..General  display  of  pears. 

.  t Display  of  peaches. 

-Chile  cling  peaches. 


_.- __. Orange  Cling  peaches. 

McDevitt's  Cling  peaches. 

--.  George's  Late  peaches. 

.Brandy wine  Freestone  peaches. 

- Salway  peaches. 

Variety  of  peaches. 

--- Two  varieties  peaches. 

-George's  Late  peaches. 

- Salway;  peaches. 

Three  varieties  figs. 

White  Smyrna  figs. 

Adriatic  figs. 

Purple  figs. 

— -Purple  figs. 

-White  Smyrna  figs. 


Two  plates  Salway  peaches. 

One  plate  Silverskin  prunes, 

..  Two  plates  Winter  Nelis  pears. 
One  plate  Japanese  persimmons. 

Freestone  seedling  peaches. 

Tragedy  prunes. 

- Winter  Nelis  pears. 

.Salway  peaches. 


Six  green  oranges  and  orange  blossoms. 
Display  of  Sicily  lemons. 


CLASS  II— HONEY,  PRESERVES,  ETC. 


Display  of  gw^ 

Wiiite  Adriaia 

White  Smyrai 

- Puip' 

Display  of  Salway  p« 

.  Display  of  Lemon  Cling  pfi    rs. 
-Display  of  seedling  cling  pe 
.  Display  of  Winter  Nebs 


Display  of 


tiite 
-Pacific 
-Brown 


Adriali 


Whii    fg. 


Turb 

Iscbi 
.  Endiic 


L  unknoi 


California  Missio 

An 

.Ten  pounds  White  8m; 
— Gloria  Mum 

-  .Bartlett 


Display  of  apples  and 

—Variety  of  both  apples  ano 

— Display  of  ^ 

McDevitt's  Cling p^ 

Ward's  Cling 

-  George's  Late 

Salway 

Orange  Cling, 

.  Yellow  Freestone  seedling  f 
..White  Freestone  seedling  ^ 
..White  Clingstone  seedling,?^ 

Fivevarieti^ 

Three  varieties? 


!  Cling  P^ 

■   '   ■  pe 

■s. 
!  Cling  P« 

L. 


'ExaiBiTos, 


F.  T.  Robinson- 
F.  T.  Robinson, 
P.  T.  Robinson, 
F.  T.  Robinson. 
F.  T.  Bobinson. 
P.  T.  Robinson. 
P.  T.  Robinson- 
P.  T.  Robinson. 
P.T.Robinson. 

C.  A,  Hull 

a  A.  Hull 

J.  p.  Odbert 

J.  P.  Odbert 

J.  P.  Odbert.... 

J.  p.  Odbert 

J.  P.  Odbert 

J.  P.  Odbert 

J.  p.  Odbert 

J.  P.  Odbert  „„ 

J,  P.  Odbert 

J.  P.  Odbert 

J.  P.  Odbert 

J.  P.  Odbert 

J.  P.  Odbert 

J.  P.  Odbert 


lea 

Hawk, 
Hawk . 
Hawk. 


Address. 


Florin 

Florin 

Florin 

Florin __ 

Florin _-. 

Florin 

Florin.--, 

Florin __ 

Florin.-- 

Union  House  _ 
Union  House- 
Sacramento  -- 
Sacramento  ._ 
Sacramento .. 
Sacramento  _  , 
Sacramento  ._ 
Sacramento  .. 
Sacramento  ,. 
Sacramento ,_ 
Sacramento .. 
Sacramento  ._ 
Sacramento  .. 
Sacramento  .,. 
Sacramento . . . 
Sacramento ... 


Florin... 
Rocklin  . 
Rocklin  , 
Rocklin  , 


Articles  Exhibited. 


Display  of  jellies  and  preserves. 

- Blackberry  jelly. 

Blue  plum  jelly. 

Grape  jelly. 

Strawberry  jelly. 

Nectarine  jelly. 

- - Peach  jelly. 

Yellow  plum  jelly. 

Ground  cherry  ^ reserves . 

Six  j  ars  purple  pickle  figs. 

Six  jars  white  pickle  figs. 

,.., Display  of  fruit  in  glass. 

Display  of  pickles. 

Display  of  jams  and  jelUes. 

Six  jars  raspberry  jelly. 

Six  jars  red  currant  jelly. 

Sixj  ars  black  currant  j  elly . 

:  Six  jars  blackberry  jelly. 

Six  jars  strawberry  jelly. 

Six  jars  quince  jelly. 

Six  jars  blackberry  jam  (seedless). 

Six  jars  blackberry  jam. 

Six  jars  raspberry  jam  (seedless). 

Six  jars  raspberry  jam. 

Special 

jar  of  preserved  orange  cling  peaches. 

One  j  ar  yellow  pickled  tigs. 

Six  jars  red  currant  jelly. 

---  Six  jars  peach  jelly. 

- Six  jars  quince  jelly. 
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Exhibitor. 


Address. 


Articles  Exhibited. 


jreo.  Muddox., 
Geo.  Muddox-. 
3eo.  Muddox,. 
Oeo.  Muddox. 
Geo.  Muddox. 
Geo.  Muddox. 
Geo.  Muddox. 
Geo.  Muddox  _ 
C.  Langdon... 
C.  Langdon... 
C.  Langdon... 
C.  Langdon... 

C.  Langdon 

C.  Langdon... 
C  Langdon... 


Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Sacramento  .-... 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Sacramento  .-.. 

Rohnerville 

RohnervUle 

Rohnerville 

Rohnerville 

Rohnerville 

Rohnerville 

Rohnerville 


..Six  jars  raspberry] 
.Six  jars  strawberry] 
.Six  jars  red  currant] 


^o.     .  .J  .P.Onstoif- 

Six  jars  quince]  os.  Sims 

Six  J  ars  blactberty  os.  Sims 

^.     ,     "z  .-Six  jars  raspberry  os.  Sims  — - 

-Display  of  jams  and  jellies  Hj  os.  Sims 

.  Ten  pounds  k  os.  Sims  — - 

....Display ofj  08.SiraS-— 

.  Six  j  ars  raspberry]  os,  Sims 

Six  j  ars  red  curraol  os.  Sims 

.  Six  jars  blackberry,  os.  Sims 

.  Six  J  ars  strawberry^  ds.  Sims 

Six  jars  applet  os.  Sims 

_„  Six  jars  crabapple  as.  Sims 

OS.  Sims  - 


CLASS  III— DRIED  AND  PRESERVED  ERUITS,  NUTS,  ETC. 


\ 


Exhibitor. 


G.  W.  Delmater 

O.  W.  Delmater 

Isaac  Lea 

E.J.  Clanton 

E.J.  Clanton 

E.  B.  Beecher 

E.  B.  Beecher 

J.  L.  Stubbs 

Isaac  Lea 

Isaac  Lea _. 

Amos  HanseJl  &  Sons  - 

J.  P.  Odbert 

J.  P.  Odbert 

J.P,  Odbert 

J.  P.  Odhert 

J.P.  Odbert. 

Robert  Greer — . 

Robert  Greer 

Mrs.  E.  Shields 

Mrs.  E.  Shields 

Mrs.  E.  Shields 

Mrs.  E.  Shields 

Mrs.  E.  Shields 

Mrs.  E.  Shields 

Mrs.  E.  Shields 

Dr.  Manlove 

Dr.  Manlove 

Dr»  Manlove 

Dr.  Manlove _-- 

Catton,  Bell&  Co 

Catton,  Bell  &  Co 


W.  B.  Ewer  , 
J.  B,  Griffin . 
J.  B.  Griffin . 
J.  B,  Griffin. 
J.  B.  Griffin . 


Address. 


Articles  Exhibited. 


Newcastle... 
Newcastle... 

Florin 

Woodland- -. 
Woodland... 

Auburn 

Auburn 

Brighton 

Florin 

Florin 

Camp  Grant 
Sacramento . 
Sacramento 
Sacramento 
Sacramento . 
Sacramento 
Sacramento 
Sacramento 
Routiers  -.. 
Rou tiers  _,- 

Routiers 

Routiers  ... 
Routiers  _.. 
Routiers  ... 
Routiers  _.. 

Perkins 

Perkins 


White  dried  Adriatic 

Pared  McDevittpM  >s.  Sims. 

Display  of  chest  ?s-  Sp^- 

Dried?  w.  Sims- 

.:. Dried  Royalap  >s.  Sims 

....One  box  bleached  Endnd  >8.  Sims . 

.One  box  unbleached  Endrich  ^^'§:^l' 

DriedleD  ^s^SifS-^ 

One  box  white driej  '^Jf^rphy 

One  box  yellow  diifll  '  S' JJ^JPkv 

Ten  pounds  dried  raspiw  [^uViFSs  ' 

..  Ten  pounds  dried  French )»  ^^  hSs  " 
.  Ten  pounds  dried  German p»"^^  S^^^!" 


-       •- J^""  P'^'^'l^^.^.T.  imesHarris. 

-r-r-Ten  pounds  dmiji  .^^  Harris. 

display  of  almonds,  haij  ^^^  Harris. 

Display  of  almonds,  soft  ^  Davis . 

.Ten  pounds  dried  peaches  bypro(  ^'  D^vis 

«t;— ^o^^  kindsofpJ  m!  Davis"-- 

Silverskm  prunes,  m  j^^  Davis . 

Gros  prunes,  unbl««  M*  Davis. 

French  prunes,  unble«  ^\  Davis . 

French  prunes,  blM  ]j||  Davis. - 

.y. Dried  Crawford  0  P.*  Odbert. 

Hard  and  soft-shell  aln  ;  p^  Odber t . 

Two  plates  eastern  black  wa  p,  Odbert  - 

Two  plates  eastern  butW  p,  Odbert . 


Perkins  .... One  box  French  pi    p'  Odbert 


Perkins  . 

San  Francisco - 

San  Francisco - 

San  Francisco. 

Winters 

Winters 

Winters 

Winters 


BXHIBTTOB. 


OS.  Sims. 
OS.  Sims . 
OS.  Sims  - 
D&JSims- 
,.Sims.. 
OS,  Sims.. 
[>s.  Sims.. 
)S.  Sims- 


One  box  Silverskinpi    p.  Odbert 

.-.--. Tree     p,  Odbert 

K«    .P.  Odbert 

destroying  scale  insects  on  fmit'    p.  Odbert 

Morris'  poultry 

Driedl 

.- Dried  Pfl 

Dne« 

Briedai*! 


p.  Odbert.. 
P.  Odbert  -  . 
P.  Odbert - 
P.  Odbert., 
P.  Odbert. 
L.Hawk-. 
L.Hawk.- 
L.Hawk.. 
obt.  Greer., 
ibt.  (jreer.. 
[>bt.  (jreer.- 
obt.  Greer.. 
&bt.  Greer.. 
obi  Greer.. 
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Address. 


Yuba  City 

Union  House 

Union  House 

Union  House 

TJnion  House 

Union  House 

Union  House 

Union  House 

Union  House 

Union  House 

Union  House 

Union  House 

Union  House 

Union  House 

Union  House 

Union  House 

Union  House 

Union  House 

Union  House 

Union  House 

Union  House  .._- 
Union  House  .... 

Union  House 

Union  House 

Union  House 

Union  House 

Union  House 

Union  House 

Union  House 

Woodland 

Perkins 

Perkins 

Roseville ^. 

Roseville 

Roseville 

Roseville 

Roseville 

Roseville 

Florin 

Florin 

Florin 

Florin 

Florin 

Florin 

Florin 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Sacramento , 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Sacram  ento 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Rocklin 

Rocklin 

Rocklin 

Sacram  ento 

Sacram  ento 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Sacram  ento 

Sacramento 


Articles  Exhibited. 


.Display  of  Thompson's  Seedless  grapes, 

One  gallon  grape  syrup. 

Six  varieties  table  grapes. 

..Six  varieties  Tokay  grapes. 

Six  varieties  Muscat  grapes. 

„  Six  varieties  Purple  Damascus  grapes. 

Six  varieties  Black  Hamburg  grapes. 

Six  varieties  Rose  of  Peru  grapes. 

Six  varieties  Red  Traminer  grapes. 

Three  varieties  table  grapes. 

Three  varieties  Tokay  grapes. 

.Three  varieties  Purple  Damascus  grapes. 

Three  varieties  Rose  of  Peru  grapes. 

One  variety  table  grapes. 

One  variety  Tokay  grapes. 

Six  vari eties  wine  grapes. 

Six  varieties  Cabernet  Franc  grapes. 

Six  varieties  Petite  Syrah  grapes. 

..  Six  varieties  Black  Burgundy  grapes. 

Six  varieties  Trousseau  grapes. 

.•Six  varieties  Carignan  grapes. 

Six  varieties  Mataro  grapes. 

Three  varieties  wine  grapes. 

.Three  varieties  Cabernet  Franc  grapes. 

Three  varieties  Petite  Syrah  grapes. 

Three  varieties  Black  Burgundy  grapes. 

One  variety  wine  grapes. 

One  variety  Petit  Bouschet  grapes. 

General  display  of  grapes, 

..General  display  of  MuscateUe  raisins. 

Variety  of  table  grapes. 

,__ Variety  of  Tokay  grapes. 

, Three  varieties  table  grapes. 

-.  Three  varieties  Muscat  grapes. 

, Three  varieties  Hamburg  grapes. 

.Three  varieties  Morocco  grapes. 

Variety  of  table  grapes, 

—  Variety  of  Tokay  grapes. 

.-_  Six  varieties  table  grapes. 

Six  varieties  Muscat  grapes. 

Six  varieties  Tokay  grapes. 

Six  varieties  Black  Morocco  grapes. 

Six  varieties  Blue  Malvoisie  grapes, 

Six  varieties  Rose  of  Peru  grapes. 

...Six  varieties  Black  Hamburg  grapes. 

Six  varieties  table  grapes. 

Six  varieties  Muscat  grapes. 

Six  varieties  Tokay  grapes. 

Six  varieties  Cornichon  grapes. 

Six  varieties  Rose  of  Peru  grapes. 

, Black  Hamburg  grapes. 

Muscatine  grapes. 

Three  varieties  table  grapes. 

, Three  varieties  Cornichon  grapes. 

Three  varieties  White  Nice  grapes. 

Three  varieties  Isabella  grapes. 

One  variety  table  grapes. 

One  variety  Cornichon  grapes. 

Ten  pounds  white  Muscat  grapes, 

Six  varieties  table  grapes. 

..General  display  of  grapes  by  producer. 

One  variety  wine  grapes. 

Six  varieties  table  grapes. 

Six  varieties  Tokay  grapes. 

Six  varieties  Black  Prince  grapes. 

_ Six  varieties  Muscat  grapes. 

Six  varieties  Moore's  grapes. 

Six  varieties  Rose  of  Peru  grapes. 


LIO 


Exhibitor. 


Robt.  Greer 

Robt.  Greer 

Robt.  Greer 

Robt.  Greer.,. 
Elobt.  Greer,.,. 

Robt.  Greer 

Robt.  Greer 

Robt.  Greer 

Robt.  Greer...: 

Robt.  Greer 

Robt.  Greer 

Robt.  Greer 

Dr.  Manic ve... 
Dr.  Manlove... 
Dr.  Manlove... 
Dr.  Manlove... 
Dr.  Maniove.,. 
Dr.  Manlove. 
Dr.  Manlove... 
Dr.  Manlove.-, 
Dr.  Manlove... 
Dr.  Manlove,,. 
Dr.  Manlove... 
Dr.  Manlove. -- 
Dr.  Manlove.-, 
Dr.  Manlove,. - 


Dr.  Manlove 

Dr.  Manlove.  --. 

Dr.  Manlove 

Dr.  Manlove 

Dr^  ManJove 

Dr.  Manlove 

Dr.  Manlove 

Dr.  Manlove 

Dr.  Maulove 

Dr.  Manlove 

Dr.  Manlove 

Dr.  Manlove 

Dr.  Manlove. w... 

Dr.  Manlove 

Dr.  Manlove 

Dr.  Manlove 

Dr.  Manlove 

Dr.  Manlove 

Dr.  Manlove 

Mrs.  E.  Shields. 
Mrs.  E.  Sbleids. 
Mrs.  E.  Shields- 
Mrs.  E.  Shields- 

J.  Harris 

J.  Harris 

J.  Harris  _, 

J.  Harris 

J.  Harris 

J.  Harris 

J.  Harris 

J.  Harris 


EXHIBITOB. 


TRANSACTIONS   OF   THE 
StXTH  Department— Continued. 


Address. 


Sacramento  , 
Sacramento . 
Sacramento . 
Sacramento . 
Sacramento . 
Sacramento , 
Sacramento , 
Sacramento  . 
Sacramento . 
Sacramento . 
Sacramento  . 
Sacramento  . 

Perkins 

Perkins 

Perkins 

Perkins 

Perkins 

Perkins 

Perkins 

Perkins 

Perkins  

Perkins 

Perkins 

Perkins 

Perkins 

Perkins 


Perkins  ... 
Perkins  ... 
Perkins  ... 
Perkins  ... 
Perkins  —  - 
Perkins  --- 
Perkins  ... 
Perkins  -.. 
Perkins  ... 
Perkins  ... 
Perkins  ... 
Perkins  ... 
Perkins  .  . 
Perkins  .-. 
Perkins  ... 
Perkins  ,.. 
Perkins  ,.. 
Perkins  ... 
Perkins  -. 
Routiers  _ 
Routiers  - 
Routiers  .. 
Routiers  . 
Roseville . 
RoseviUe  . 
Roseville . 
Roseville  . 
Roseville  _ 
RoseviUe . 
Roseville . 
Roseville  . 


Articles  Exhibited. 


One  variety  table  g^,  ^^  crabb- 

One  variety  Tokay  g,  _  ^^  Crabb. 

Three  varieties  wine  «  w  crabb. 

Three  varieties  Black  Spanish  gf  '  w  crabb. 

Three  varieties  Shelich  ^  [  ^'  Crabb. 

Three  varieties  Rose  of  Perug  '  ^*  crabb. 

Three  varieties  table  gj  [  ^*  Crabb, 

T hree  vari eties  Tokay  g|  :  yf\  Crabb . 

Three  varieties  Black  Prince gf  ,  iff,  Crabb, 

Three  varieties  Muscat  gj  W.  Crabb. 

One  variety  wine  gi  W,  Crabb . 

One  variety  Black  Spanish  gj  .  W.  Crabb. 

Display  and  variety  of »  ;  W.  Crabb, 

Display  of  Tokay  gi  W.  Crabb. 

Display  of  Muscat  of  Alexandriagi  •  W.  Crabb. 

Display  of  Canon  Hall  Muscat  gi  W.  Crabb. 

Display  of  Black  Hamburg  gj  '  W.  Crabb. 

_ Display  of  Mission  gi  W.  Crabb. 

Display  of  Purple  Damascus  gi  W,  Crabb. 

Display  of  Catawbagi  W.  Crabb. 

.  Display  of  Huascogi  W.  Crabb. 

Display  of  Chasselasgi  W.  Crabb. 

-  Display  of  Gray  Chasselasgi  W.  Crabb... 

Display  of  Royal  Muscatinegl  W.  Crabb,.. 

Display  of  Cliffnerg  ^;crabb,- 

play  of  Chasselas  Pontainebleaugi  Jf*  S^^u" 

.Display  of  Rose  of  Perugi  W.  Crabb. 

Displav  of  Black Prince^W. Crabb ' 


6isplay  of  Verdalgl 

..  Display  of  White  Niceg 
-Display  of  Feher  Szagosgi 

Display  of  Zinfandelgi 

Display  of  Burgundy  gi 

-Display  of  Black  Riesling gi 


Display  of  Purple  Cluster  g 

Display  of  retite  Pijao  g 

.Display  of  Miller's  Burgundy  g 

Display  of  Madeline  gi 

I>i8play  of  Blue  Malvoisiej    ^^.^  ^i^ow. 

^'  ^fVl^y  of  Perraraj    ,^^^^  a.  Wetm. 

Display  of  Cormchong    ._u„  a  Wotmore 

.  Display  of  W  Sweetwaterg    ^es  a!  Wetmorl" 

.Display  of  Medoc      ^^^^^  a.  Wetmore. 

- I>i91?lay  of  Morocco      ^ji^g  ^.  Wetmore- 

Display  of  Emperor  J    ^ji^s  A.  Wetmore. 

Two  varieties  table  g    ules  A.  Wetmore, 

Display  of  Tokayj    ijies  A.  Wetmore. 

--  -  <>ne  vanety  wme J    jries  a.  Wetmore- 

Display  of  Zinfandelgi 

Six  varieties  tabled 


Six  varieties  Ferraiflg' 

Six  varieties  Cornichon  $ 

..  Six  varieties  Seedless  Sultana  g" 

Six  varieties  Malaga g 

Six  varieties  Catawba  g 

Six  varieties  Rose  of  Pemg 

.General  display  of  grapes  by  pwi    falo  Brewing  Co, 
9falo  Brewing  Co. 


EXHIBITOB. 


W.  Crabb. 
W.  Crabb. 
W.  Crabb., 
W.  Crabb.. 
W.  Crabb- . 
W.  Crabb., 
"W.  Crabb.. 
W.  Crabb.. 
W.  Crabb-,. 
W.Crabb- 


EXHIBITOB. 


CLASS  V-BRAKDIES  AND  WINES. 


H.  W.  Crabb. 
H.  TV.  Crabb. 
H.  W.  Crabb. 
H.  W.  Crabb. 


Address. 


Oakville. 

Oakville. 
Oakville- 
Oakville. 


Articles  Exhibited. 


Display  of  California  brandies  and' 
...Grape  brandy,  three  years  oW 

- Grape  brandy^ 

Grape  brandyo' 


STATE   AGRICULTURAL    SOCIETY. 
Sixth  Department— Continued. 


Ill 


Address. 


Oakville 

Oakvilie 

Oakville ... 

Oakville 

Oakville 

Oakville 

Oakville 

Oakville 

Oakville 

Oakville 

Oakville 

Oakville..  L 

.Oakville 

Oakville 

Oakville 

Oakville 

Oakville 

Oakville 

Oakville 

Oakville 

OakviUe 

Oakville 

Oakville 

Oakville 

Oakville 

Oakvilie 

Oakville 

Oakville 

Oakville 

Oakville 

Oakville 

Oakville 

Oakville 

Oakville 

Oakville 

Oakville 

Oakville 

Oakville 

Oakville 

Oakville _ 

San  Francisco- 
San  Francisco. 
San  Francisco - 
San  Francisco - 
San  Francisco, 
San  Francisco- 
San  Francisco, 
San  Francisco - 
San  Francisco- 
San  Francisco. 


Articles  Exhibited. 


White  wine,  tw^o  years  old  or  over. 

Gutedel  of  1886. 

Sauterne  of  1886. 

Riesling  of  1886. 

-. Chablis  of  1886. 

Gutedel  of  1887. 

Riesling  of  1887. 

Riesling  of  1889. 

- Johannis berg  Riesling  of  1886. 

..Claret  wines,  three  years  old  or  over. 

Mountain  Zinfandel. 

— Beclan  of  1886. 

.- - -.-La  Grande. 

Cabernet. 

— Burgundy. 

- Cabernet. 

Claret  wine,  two  years  old. 

Zinfandel. 

.-- --Nebbiolo. 

Duriff. 

-- Lagrine, 

_ -.St.  Laurent. 

Petite  Syrah. 

Valdepenas. 

Claret  wine,  one  year  old. 

Sweet  wine,  one  year  old. 

-- — .  Haut  Sauterne  of  1886. 

— Haut  Sauterne  of  1887. 

Malaga  of  1885. 

-Madeira  of  1885. 

.- Angelica  of  1886. 

Muscatel  of  1886, 

Tokajr  of  1886. 

---Special  wines. 

Fort  of  1886. 

- Port  of  1888. 

- Port  of  1887. 

-  California  sherry,  two  years  old  or  over. 

- .-.Sherry  of  1887. 

Sherry  of  1888. 

-- California  champagne. 

Chateau  Yquena  of  1886. 

Haut  Sauterne  of  1887. 

Sauterne  Souvenir  of  1886. 

Medoc  Souvenir  of . 

--. Cote  D'or  Souvenir. 

Table  D^Hote. 

-. - Souvenir  of  1886. 

Marquex  of  1887. 

- Cognac  of  1886. 


CLASS  VI-BEBR. 


l>  Brewery  (Bmited) 

Brewery  (limited) 


Address. 


Sacramento  _._ 
Sacramento  ,.. 
San  Francisco. 
San  Francisco. 


Articles  Exhibited. 


..  Lager  beer. 
.Export  beer. 
.-Lager  beer. 
.Export  beer. 
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TRANSACTIONS   OF   THE 

Sixth  Department — Continued. 
CLASS  VII-MISCBLLANEOUS. 


Exhibitor. 


Address. 


H.W.  Crabb 

H.W,  Crabb 

H.  W.  Crabb — . 

Mt.  Shasta  Miii.  Spring  Co. 
Mt.  Shasta  Min.  Spring  Co. 
Mt.  Shasta  Min.  Spring  Co. 

Isaac  Lea 

Isaac  T^ea 

Isaac  Lea 

Isaac  Lea>._ __. 

Isaac  Lea. 

Isaac  Lea 

Joseph  Sims 

J.  L.  Stubbs 

Mrs.  E.  Robertson 

J.  L.  Stubbs 

Joseph  Tash 

Joseph  Tash _ _. 

M.  Mento._ 

M.  Mento 

J.  Hamilton. 

J.  Hamilton 

J.H'amiiton 

Isaac  Lea 

Mrs.  E.  Robertson _ 

A.  A.  KruU 

A.  A.  Krull 

Joseph  Tash-.- 

George  Perkins 

George  Perkins _  — 

W.Wilcox 

Kts.  3.P.0dbeTt._.. 

Mrs,  X  P.  Odbert 

Mrs.  J.  P.  Odbert 

Mrs.  J.  P.  Odbert 

Mrs.  J.  P.  Odbert 

Mrs.  J.  P.  Odbert — 

Geo.  Muddox 


Geo.  Muddox ■ 

Geo.  Muddox --■ 

Geo.  Muddox 

Geo.  Muddox — 

Geo.  Muddox 

Geo.  Muddox- 

Geo.  Muddox .- 

Geo.  Muddox 

Geo.  Muddox- 

Geo.  Muddox 

Geo.  Muddox 

Geo.  Muddox -. 

Geo.  Muddox 

Geo.  Muddox 

Geo.  Muddox 

Geo.  Muddox 

Geo.  Muddox -  — 

Dr.  Manlove - 

L.  E.  McMahan  &  Sons— 

W.  B.  Ewer 

J.  L.  Stubbs - 

Coburn. 

Coburn. - 

W.H.Jones 

W.  H.  Jones 

W.H.Jones 

W.  H.  Jones -- 

Coburn,  Tevis  <fe  Co 

S.  Martinell : 

Chauncey  Langdon 


Oakville. 
Oakvilie. 
Oakville. 


Florin 

Florin 

Florin 

Florin 

Florin 

Florin 

Union  House  . 

Brighton 

Auburn _ 

Brighton ' 

Sacramento.. 
Sacramento. . 
Sacramento .. 
Sacramento  .. 
Sacramento .. 
Sacramento ., 
Sacramento,. 

Florin.. 

Auburn 

Sacramento .  _ 
Sacraiaeivto .  _ 
Sacramento . . 

Newcastle 

Newcastle 

Sacramento . . 
Sacramento . . 
Sacramento.. 
Sacramento . . 
Sacramento . . 
Sacramento . . 
Sacramento.- 
Sacramento . . 


Sacramento , 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Sacramento , 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Sacramento  .,.-. 

Sacramento , 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Perkins 

Bartlett  Springs, 
San  Francisco... 

Sacramento 

San  Francisco- - - 
San  Francisco. -- 

Colusa 

Colusa  --- 

Colusa  -_ 

Colusa -- 

San  Francisco -.- 

Wat  sonville 

Rohnerville 


Articles  Exhibited. 


: 


laliQ 


Blackberry  cordial  brandy  of 

Blackberry  cordial  brandy  ' 

.Extra  port  wme,  14  years  old, 

._ One  case  mineral 

One  case  sarsaparilla  auij 

One  case  gingi 

Branch  Japanese  persinii 

_. Mission  Piccoline 

Special  hard-ahell  al^ 

Special  soft-shell  aim 

Special  paper-shell  alu 

One  branch  pomegii 

.__ -  Display  of  pom^ 

_ Mammoth(i 

Six  bottles  oil 

Laughton  blackln 

._ Orangeq 

_..  Evergreen  blacil^die 

, Portafi:Q( 

Yelloi 


.  Japanese  peisii 


L.  Ballon... 

-  M.  K.  Irving. 

ss  Leonora  Lies. 

Pomegi    B.  Maxfield 


.  Six  bottles  <j| 
.Six  bottles oli    Hlam 
.  Seven  Mnds| 

-  Natural  J    rton 


Evergreen ni 

Exhibit  of  q  5'  -- 

Exhibit  of  perelai  arew 

..Display  of  g 

.Five  bottles  blackberry t 

- — One  bottle  peacn<  "-' 

On e  bottle  cfieny (  ^o^^a 

...Three bottles!  Kc-^*^ 

Two  bottles  special^^ 

Four  jars  fig  mi  ^ 


four  bottles  berry  and  vegetaW 

.-- Vegetables  in 

._ worcestersJ 


- 


Eleven  glasses  p( 

Nine  jars  ^oosel- 

- Sixjarsp 

Six  j  ar s  Sil verskin 

Six  jars  cranben 

Six  jars  black gi ' 

-...Seven  jars  on 

Six  jars  Muscat  \ 

Six  jars  black  cl 

Six  jars  strawbd 

Six  jarsap* 

Nine  jars 

Ten  jars  pineBpl 

Ten  jarslem^ 

Twoplates< 

Bartlett  mineJ* 


.Sparkling  Golden  Rus* 

Carbonated 

Display  of  honey 


...Display  of  b«J 

-Display  of  canned 


."Apl 


.Greatest  varieties  of  be*"' 


STATE  AGRICULTURAL    SOCIETY. 
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EXHIBITOE. 


H.  Murray- 


Address. 


San  Francisco- 


Articles  Exhibited. 


.  General  display. 


SEVENTH   DEPARTMENT. 


CLASS  I— OIL  PAINTINGS.  WATER  COLORS,  ETC. 


Exhibitor. 


rs.  H.  C.  Briggs.- 

Straus - 

Keith 

A.  Coulter 

Bush - 

Lash — - ■ 

'.Yelland 

pHill 

Duesburry —  --■ 

"  Cook 

Brookes 

Anstin 

Roethe 

B.  Chittendon . 

►mas  Hill - 

Heath: 

.unath 

•  Famum 

arjot 

EyaWithrow.- 

',  Boynton 

Adams 


Bailey -- 

Geo.  D.  Stewart 


Sronfe 

;o  Fisher 

'.Gamble 

irge  Bcedewig . 
Jf.  Coleman.  _- 
ttley  Inchbold. 
*n.  Jorgensen  _ 
lUaSola ^. 


Neva  Young 

L.  M.  Carpenter  . 

'akahashi 

J.  W.Johnson,.. 


hi 


V- 


LRea _.. 

P.  McClatchy . 

roelich 

l^Memagoena--. 
"Wadsworth.. 

(xnes 

M)ayi8  ,— — 

0  34 


Address. 


San  Francisco- 

Colfax 

San  Francisco, 
San  Francisco. 


Sacramento-.. 
San  Francisco. 
San  Francisco. 
San  Francisco. 
San  Francisco.. 
San  Francisco- 
San  Francisco.. 

San  Jos6  

San  Francisco. 
San  Francisco-. 
San  Francisco-. 

Sacramento 

San  Francisco.. 
San  Francisco,. 
San  Francisco-. 

Santa  Cruz 

San  Francisco-, 

Oakland 

San  Francisco,. 
San  Francisco.. 

Chico 

Sacramento 

San  Francisco. - 
Sacramento 


San  Francisco- 
San  Francisco - 
San  Francisco. 
San  Francisco- 

Napa 

San  Francisco. 
San  Francisco. 
San  Francisco. 


Sacramento .-. 
San  Francisco- 
San  Francisco - 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Sonoma 

Sacramento 

San  Francisco.. 
San  Francisco.. 

Sacramento 

San  Francisco.. 
San  Francisco. 


Articles  Exhibited. 


Thirteen  oil  paintings. 

_-_. , ,. Ten  oil  paintings. 

One  oil  painting. 

...Twenty 

oil  paintings,  water  colors,  and  pastels. 

.Thirteen  oil  paintings  and  water  colors. 

Sixteen  oil  paintings. 

Four  oil  paintings. 

Three  oil  paintings. 

_ Thirteen  oil  paintings. 

Nine  oil  paintings. 

Two  oil  paintings. 

Four  oil  paintings. 

'. Three  oil  paintings. 

, One  oil  painting. 

Five  oil  paintings. 

Thirteen  oil  paintings  and  crayons. 

Four  oil  paintings  and  pastels. 

One  oil  painting. 

One  oil  painting. 

- Ei^ht  oil  paintings. 

Six  oil  paintings  and  pastels. 

.--One  oil  painting  and  one  water  color. 

Three  oil  paintings. 

Five  oil  paintings. 

.-Two  oil  paintings. 

One  oil  painting  and  one  crajron. 

One  oil  painting. 

Ilfteen  oil  paint- 
ings, water  colors,  and  crayon  drawings. 
.-.Eleven  water  colors  and  oil  paintings. 

Three  water  colors. 

One  pastel  painting. 

1 Eight  pastel  and  water  colors. 

...Four  water  colors. 

Nineteen  oil  paintings. 

Fifteen  water  colors. 

- - Eight 

oil  paintings,  water  colors,  and  pastels. 


.--Two  oil  paintings. 

Five  oil  paintings. 

.Eight  oil  paintings  and  water  colors. 

— .-  Four  oil  paintings. 

-. - Three  oil  paintings. 

— -  One  oil  painting. 

-  ..     - Four  water  colors. 

Six  oil  paintings. 

.Five  oil  paintings  and  crayon  drawings. 

— -Two  oil  paintings. 

.  .Eight  oil  paintings  and  water  colors. 
- Two  crayons. 
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EXHIBITOB. 


C.  8,  Newell 

Evangeline  Ballou 
Stella  M.  Stewart- 
L.  F,  Reeves 

Krs.  Kendall 


EXHrSZTOB. 


Exhibitor. 


Exhibitor. 


Exhibitor; 


A()dress. 


Berkeley 

San  Francisco. 
Sacramento  __- 
Ukiah 


Humboldt 


Articles  Exhibited. 


Six  watery 

Six  oils  and  watei< 

...Seven  oils,  water  colors,  and 
- One  oil  ^ 

and  six  paintings  on  Oaliforaia 
.-Two  portfolios  of  water-color  " 


5    arren 


m 

8ke 


CLASS  II— PHOTOaRAPHS. 


I.  W.  Taber 

Geo.  W.  Stewart. 
A.  0»  Grregory  .. 
C.  J.  Adams  1— 

E.  W.  Melvin-... 
C.  W.  Watkins  .. 


Address. 


San  Francisco. 
Sacramento  ..- 
Sacramento ,.: 
Sacramento .-. 


Sacramento . 


San  Francisco. 


Articles  Exhibited. 


Display  of  landscape  photosi 

Display  of  photographic"^^ 

.Exhibition  of  solar  work,  retoii( 
finished  in  crayon,  oil,  and 


Photog!    arren  E.  Murray - 


L  water  0    %rrea 


wah 


of  solar  prints,  retouched  in 
ors,  oil,  crayon,  India  ink,  and} 
Display  of  solar  work  retoj 


^^ E.  Murray  .. 

Van  Der  Naillen  . 


CLASS  III— ETCHINGS,  ETC. 


Sac.  Business  College 

L.  Roethe 

M.  Cashman 

J,  Macilroy 

L.  Lies --- 

Mrs,  R.  V.  Davis 


Address. 


Sacramento ... 
San  Francisco. 
San  Francisco - 
San  Francisco.. 
San  Francisco. 
San  Francisco. 


Articles  Exhibited 


Two  pendrai 

.  Twenty-four  pencil  dwi 

Twelve  pencil  dial 

--. Six  pencil drai 

Ten  pen  and  inkdiai 

.Three  frames  pencil  dwi 


CLASS  IV— STATUARY,  ETC. 


OarlawBros 

3arlaw  Bros.  ..,.. 

P.  Flohr 

b\  Happersberger 
C.  S.  Newell 


Address. 


Sacramento  ... 
Sacramento  _.- 
San  Francisco - 
San  Francisco. 
Berkeley 


Articles  Exhibited. 


One  granite! 

Four  marble 8f 

Eight  busts  and  mei^ 
_  Six  pieces  statuary ' 
-—  Two  pieces 


CLASS  V~PBNMANSHIP. 


Bainbridge  Busin's  College 
Sac.  Business  College ... 


C.  B.  Webber . 


Address. 


Articles  Exhibited. 


Sacramento . 
Sacramento . 

Sacramento . 


.Display  of  peni»* 
.Display  of  plain  and  otdJ^ 


penmanship,   entry   for    silyet 


penmanship,  entry  for  best  sp 
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Exhibitor. 


E.Murray  -— 

Primary  Schools - 

[ton  Davis 

itella  Stewart 


Address. 


San  Francisco - 
Sacramento  ... 
San  Francisco - 
Sacramento ,-. 


Articles  Exhibited, 


Drawing  by  a  minor, 

.  Display  of  primary  work, 

One  map  drawing. 

-  .One  map  drawing. 


CLASS  VII-CALIFORNIA  DRAWINGS  AND  DESIGNS, 


EXHIBITOB, 


ion  Ironworks. 
Happersberger.. 


s.  Morrison's  Class  of '90j 
"alencia  Gram'ar  School 


Grammar  School. 
.Fox _.,. 


Address. 


San  Francisco - 


San  Francisco, 
San  Francisco. 


San  Francisco - 
San  Francisco. 


San  Francisco. 


Sacramento , 
Sacramento  - 


Articles  Exhibited, 


Original  design  of  an  engine  or 

machinery  of  any  kind,  accompanied  by 
complete  detail  working  drawings  from 
which  the  same  might  be  constructed. 

Mechanical  and  freehand  drawing. 

-—Display 

of  mechanical  freehand  penmanship 
or  drawing  of  any  kind  or  character, 
by  any  class  in  any  school  of  design. 

Mechanical  drawing  of  any  kind. 

Designs  for  the  proposed  Lick 

Monument,  also  drawings  of  groups 
and    reliefs   for   the   Lick   Monument. 

Map  of  California  J  enlarged  and 

colored ;  also  two  mechanical  drawings, 

Display  of  drawings. 

— Plans  and  designs  of  a  city  residence. 


EIGHTH    DEPARTMENT. 


COUNTY  EXHIBITS. 


EXHIBITOB. 


'^ 


irt  Cosner 

Krull... 

fUncey  Langdon 

M.  Lee 
l.*Ewer&  W^  H?  Mun-ay 


Address. 


Colusa  County. 

Sacramento 

Humboldt 

Yolo 


Articles  Exhibited. 


Colusa  County  exhibit. 

Sacramento  County  exliibit. 

Humboldt  County  exhibit, 

...Yolo  County  exhibit. 

-- Life  members  represent- 
ing the  San  Francisco  "Journal  of  Com- 
merce,'  *  m  ake  a  special  display  of  Califor- 
nia products  from  San  Francisco  County. 
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DEPARTMENT  GOLD  MEDALS. 


SPEED  PROGRAMME-STATE  FAIR  MEETING,  1890. 


PIRST  DEPARTMENT. 

To  M.  Salsbury,  Pleasanton,  for  most  meritorious  exhibit  of  horses. 
To  Heilbron  Bros.,  Sacramento,  for  live  stock  other  than  horses. 

■  SECOND  DEPARTMENT, 
To  Daniel  Best,  San  Leandro,  for  best  agricultural  machinery  and  plows» 

THIRD  DEPARTMENT. 
To  Mrs.  M.  H.  Ober,  San  Erancisco,  for  best  exhibit  of  textile  fabrics. 

FOURTH  DEPARTMENT. 

To  Schaw,  Ingram,  Batcher  &,  Co,,  for  best  display  of  mechanical  y>roducts. 

FIFTH  DEPARTMENT. 

To  Mohr  &  Yoerk,  Sacramento,  for  best  exhibit  in  agricultural  products. 

SIXTH  DEPARTMENT. 
To  Mrs,  J.  P.  Odbert,  Sacramento,  for  best  exhibit  of  fruits. 

SEVENTH  DEPARTMENT. 
To  Thomas  Hill,  San  Francisco,  for  best  exhibit  in  fine  arts. 

FOR  THE  MOST  ATTRACTIVE  DISPLAY. 
To  Ingram  &  Bird,  Sacramento,  furniture  and  carpets. 

SPECIAL. 
To  Buffalo  Brewing  Co.,  of  Sacramento,  for  best  "export"  and  '^ager"  beer. 


THURSDAY,  SEPTEMBER  11,  1890. 

Race  No.  1— Trotting. 

khe  Occident  Stake.  A  trotting  stake  for  foals  of  1887.  Entries  closed  January  1, 1888. 
Ctrance  one  hundred  dollars,  of  which  ten  dollars  must  accompany  nomination ;  fifteen 
liars  to  be  paid  January  1, 1889;  twenty-five  dollars  January  1, 1890,  and  fifty  dollars 
'rty  days  before  the  race.    The  Occident  Gold  Cup,  of  the  value  of  four  hundred  dol- 

1,  to  be  added  by  the  Society.  First  colt,  cup  and  six  tenths ;  second  colt,  three  tenths ; 
,.i  third  colt,  one  tenth  of  stake.  Five  to  enter,  three  to  start;  otherwise,  National 
btting  Association  Rules,  Mile  heats,  three  in  five,  to  harness.  Closed  in  1888  with 
V-ttree  nominations.    Value  of  stake  January  1,  1890,  one  thousand  eight  hundred 

i  thirty-five  dollars. 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


)8S  Rose,  b.  f.,  by  Anteeo;  dam,  Luella,  by 
Nutwood 


iial,  b.  f.,  by  Electioneer;  dam,  Columbine, 
by  A.  W,  Richmond 


By  Whom  Entered. 


Palo  Alto  Stock  Farm. 
Lot  D.  Slocum 


Address. 


Menlo  Park. 

.  San  Francisco. 


STJMMAUY. 


Coral  (Havev) i 

Hobs  Rose  (Bennett)  — 2 

n*me— 2:39^;  2:28;  2:25. 


1  1 

2  2 


Race  No.  2— Teotting. 

ubstitution  for  2:22  Class.  Purse  of  one  thousand  two  hundred  dollars,  in  which  the 
.owing  named  horses  will  be  eligible,  and  such  others  whose  records  are  not  better  than 
3:  Mary  Lou,  Wanda,  Redwood,  Pink,  Guido,  Oaknut,  Argent,  Nona  Y,  Larco,  and 
!tor. 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


lywell,  blk.  m.,  by  Electioneer ;  dam,  Lady 
jOweU 


!nt,  g.  g.,  by  Brown  Jug;  by  Gen.  Taylor, 
fette,  b.  m,,  by  Dave  Hill,  Jr. ;  unknown  . 


By  Whom  Entered. 


Palo  Alto  Stock  Farm 

P.  Johnson __. 

T.  C.  Snider 


Address. 


.._  _Menlo  Park. 

Sacramento. 

Sacramento. 


Ladywell  (Havey) _ 2    111 

Sargent  (Johnson) 12    2    2 

\   Vidette(J.  A.  Goldsmith) 3    3    3    3 

ri/ne--'2:31|;  2:25;  2:2^1;  2:31. 
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Race  Ko.  3~Pacing. 


2 :30  Class.    Purse,  eight  hundred  dollars.    Mile  heats,  three  in.fi ve. 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


Rupee,  br.  h.,  by  Guy  Wilkes;  dam,  Sable  Hay- 
ward  — -•- , 

Princess  Alice,  blk.  m.,  by  Dexter  Prince ;  dam, 

MoUie,  by  General  McClellan 

Our  Dick,  b.  g.,  by  Gi bralter;  dam,  Mattie  W— 
Hummer,  ch,  g.,  by  Sidney;  dam,  Humming 

Bird _ 

C  W  G,  ch.  pinto  g.,  by  Adonis;  dam,  inbred 

St.  Clair _ _ _ 

Costillo,  blk.  s.,  by  Echo ;  dam,  Bessie  Turner, 

by  Fred  Low _ 


By  Whom  Entered. 


San  Mateo  Stock  Farm 


John  Patterson . 
H.Willis 


John  Gar rity 

C.  W.  Goddard- 
S.  C.Tryon 


SaE 

"CarsonJ 


STATE   AGRICULTURAL   SOCIETY, 


Race  No.  5— Running. 
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'he  California  Breeders'  Stake.  A  sweepstake  for  three-year  olds  (foals  of  1887);  one 
idred  dollars  each,  h.  f.,  or  only  ten  dollars  if  declared  January  first;  fiiteen  dollars 
?  first:  or  twenty -five  dollars  August  1,  1890;  declarations  void  unless  accompanied 


jM     y  first;  or  twenty -1 ^ , -    ^   , 

money;  with  six  hundred  dollars  added;  of  which  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
^.jnd;  one  hundred  dollars  to  third.  Winner  of  any  stake  race  in  1890  of  the  value 
me  thousand  dollars  to  carry  five  pounds ;  of  two  or  more,  ten  pounds  extra.  Maid- 
allowed  fire  pounds.    One  mile  and  a  quarter.    Closed  in  1888  with  thirty-nine  no  mi- 


the 

lecoi 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


afm 


jel  F,  b.  f.,  by  Longfellow;  dam,   Carrie 


-Sa«>  jiiiiips  ._*;,. 

.Sad 


iiation,  b.f.,  by  Inauguration;  dam,  Brown 
aria 


By  Whom  Entered. 


L.  U.  Shippee  -_. 
Charles  T,  Boots_ 


Address. 


.  Stockton. 
.  Milpitas, 


Rnpee  (Goldsmith) - - 1  H 

Princess  Alice  (Kenier) -_>- .«_ 3  U 

Our  Dick  (Willis) 3  4  J 

Hummer  (Garrity) __ _ 4  3i 

0  W  G  (Smith) dis. 

Costillo  (McOonnell) ak 

lYm^— 2:184;  2:19;  2:20|. 


FRIDAY,  SEPTEMBER  12,  1890, 


Race  No.  6--Running. 

» 

heUosemeade  Handican.    For  all  ages ;  fifty  dollars  each,  h.  f. ;  fifteen  dollars  declara- 
^;  with  four  hundred  dollars  added;  second  to  receive  one  hundred  dollars,  and  third 
dollars  from  the  stakes.    One  mile  and  an  eighth. 


Opening  scram  We  for  two-year  aids,  A  sweepsiakQ  of  twenty-five  dollars  e^ 
dollars  forfeit,  or  only  ten  dollars  if  declared  on  or  before  September  first;  w 
hundred  and  Mty  doija-xs  added,  of  wVich  iiit^  dD!L\'ai'&  i^  &<£.^Q^d.  "Wmndra  atf 
tance  in  1?!%,  onc^,  \o  tasty  ttkxee  pounds;  twice,  five  pounds  extra.  Maidens 
five  pounds.    Three  quarters  of  a  mile. 


m 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


Fairy,  b.  f.,  by  Argyle;  dam,  imp.  Fairy  Rose, 
by  Kisber • 

Nero,  b.  c,  by  Flood;  dam,  imp.  Queen  Bess, 
by  Strathconan _ 


By  Whom  Entered. 


L.  J.  Rose 

Palo  Alto  Stock  Farm. 


Ad^    rown . 


^Mk    m 


SUMMABY. 


Fairy  (Burrell). 
Nero  (Harris)-,. 


Time— l:15i. 


SUMMARY. 


Mabel  F  (Morton) 1 

Initiation  (Casey) __ 2 

Time—2'Ml, 


Jfame  and  Pedigree  oS  Horse. 


ion,  ch.  g.,  by  Reveille ;  dam,  Margery,  by 

-•OT 


dc,  br.  m,,  by  imp,  Mr.  Pickwick;  dam, 
ip.  Countess 

nen,  ch.  m.,  by  Wlldidle;    dam,  Nettie 


.Meiili    iase, 


irata,  br.  m.,  by  Wildidle;    dam,    Mary 

ivens,  by  Owen  Dale , 

[,  b.  c,  by  Monday;   dam,  Precious,    by 

W 

line,  ch,  m.,  by  Longfield;    dam,   Katy 
i,by  Planet 


By  Whom  Entered. 


Undine  Stables  -^ 

L.  XT'.  Shippee 

W.L.  Appleby... 

0.  Appleby ._ 

Palo  Alto  Stock  Farm. 
Matt.  Storn 


Address. 


Stockton. 

Stockton. 

-Santa  Clara. 

San  Jos6, 

-Menlo  Park. 
_  Sacramento. 


Tycoon  (Mcintosh) - - 1 

Picnic  (Morton) __ 2 

Carmen  (Appleby) - 3 

Alfarata  (Murphy) 0 

Peel(Barrein ._.  0 

Lnrhne(Cook) :_-.  0 

Tiine—l  :56. 
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Race  No.  7— Running. 


SeDiiig  pny^B,  three  hundred  dollars;  of  which  fifty  dollars  to  second;  ford 
Horses  entered  to  be  sold  for  one  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  to  carry  role 3 
two  pounds  allowed  fox  each  one  hnndied  dollars  less,  down  to  one  thou8aii4| 
then  one  pound  for  each  one  hundred  dollars  lees,  down  to  five  hundred  doUani 
entered  not  to  be  sold  to  carry  five  pounds  above  the  scale.    Mile  heats. 


STATE  AGRICULTURAL    SOCIETY. 

Race  No.  9— Substitute  fob  Pacific  Stallion  Stake. 
r  named  horses.    Purse,  eight  hundred  dollars. 
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Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


Applause,  b.  g.,  by  Three  Cheers ;  dam,  Alice  N, 

by  Norfolk 

Wild  Oats,  b,  g.,  by  Wildldle;  dam,  Mary 

GivenSj  by  Owen  Dale 

Installation,  br.  m.,  by  Inauguration;  dam, 

Brown  Maria _ ___ 

Larghetta,    ch.    s.,   by    Jils   Johnson;    dam. 

Leveret,  by  Lever,.! _. 

Forester,  ch.  g.,  by  Joe  Hooker;  dam,  Mattie 

C,  by  Specter 

Albatross,   b.    g.,   by  Pill  Box;   dam,   Bella 

Walker,  by  Jimmy  Glen _-_ _. 


By  Whom  Entered. 


Wesley  George 

W.  L.  Appleby  _-. 
Elmwood  Stables . 

Matt.  Storn 

0.  Hollo  way 

M.  T.  Walters  .— 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 

By  Whom  Entered. 

Address. 

HHy  Mc,  b.  g. ,  by  N  ephew ;  dam ,  by  Alexan- 

Percy  Williams 

Stockton. 

iida,b.in.,byEros;  dam,  Accident,  by  Elmo 
lyLou,  ch.  m.,  by  Tom  Benton ;  dam,  Brown 
ennie 

La  Siesta  Ranch 

Menlo  Park. 

J,  L.  McCord 

Sacramento. 

k,  ct.  m.,  by  Inca ;  dam,  by  Echo _ 

B.  0.  HoUv 

-Vallejo. 

-Sacij 


A-ppVawsfe  <^MvLTphy) _ _ I 

Wild  Oats  (Baxter)  _- 3 

Installation  (Cota)  ._ 2 

Larghetta  (Roach) _ i 

Forester  (Morton) S 

Albatross  (Madden) _ _ ft     nkM,  ch.  g.,by  Priam;  dam,  by  General 


Time— 1:43;  1:4 


SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  13,  1890. 


Race  No.  8— Trotting. 


SUMMARY. 

Beaury  Mc  (Goldsmith) 1  4    11 

Wanda  (Viojet) _    2  13    2 

Mary  Lou  (McCord) 3  2    2    3 

Pink(Holly) 4  3    dis. 

Tirne~2:l9i;  2:22;  2:24;  2:24. 


Race  No.  10— Trotting. 
:30  Class.    Purse,  one  thousand  dollars. 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


aoa 
Skhiner,  blk.  s.,  by  Alcona,  Jr.;   dam, 

ountana,  by  Almont _.. 

kan,  br.  h,,  by  Mambrino  Wilkes;  dam, 

mny  Fern 

J  ch.  g.,  by  General  Lee,  by  George  M. 
;tchen ;  dam ,  Sister  Taylor  mare 


By  Whom  Entered. 


T.E  Keating _. 

De  Turk  &  McGraw... 
San  Miguel  Stock  Farm 
Geo.  W.  Theurerkauf- 


Address. 


Sacramento. 

Santa  Kosa. 

_-. San  Francisco. 
Gonzales. 


Two-year  Old  Stake.  Entrance,  fifty  dollars;  of  which  ten  dollars  mustacci 
nomination;  fifteen  dollars  payable  July  first,  and  remaining  twenty-five  d(" 
able  August  10, 1890;  three  hundred  dollars  added  by  the  Society.  Closed  Marf 
with  fourteen  nominations.    Mile  heats. 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


Vida  Wilkes,  ch.  i,  by  Guy  Wilkes;  dam, 
Vixen,  by  Nutwood 

Starlight,  ch.  f.,  by  Dawn ;  dam,  Lena  Bowles, 
by  Ethan  Allen _ 


By  Whom  Entered. 


San  Mateo  Stock  Earm 
B.E.Harris 


A^ 


Vida  Wilkes  (Goldsmith) , 

Starlight  (Hecox) - - ^i 

Twne— 2:42J;  2:31i. 


MONDAY,  SEPTEMBER  15,  1890. 

Race  No.  11 — Running.' 

le  Daisy  B  Stake.  Eor  all  ages;  of  fifty  dollars  each,  h.  f.,  or  only  fifteen  dollars 
dared  od  or  before  September  first,  with  three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  added ; 
^^ick  seventy-five  dollars  to  second ;  third  to  save  stake.  Maidens,  if  three  years  old, 
'ed  five  pounds ;  if  four  or  more,  seven  pounds.    Three  quarters  of  a  mile. 


SUMMAEY. 

Frank  M  (Keating)— '. 2  2    111 

Silas  Skinner  (McGraw) - i 1  12    3    2 

Balkan  (Goldsmith) 4  4    3    2    4 

Lee(Diistin) - 3  3    4    4    3 

Ti7ne~2:20;  2:19;  2:21;  2:26;  2:23. 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


sum, b.  1,  b^ Three  Cheers;  dam,  Rosette. 

len,  ch.  m.,  by   Wildidle;    dam,    Nettie 

o^n __ 

grine,  ch.  h.,  by  Jumbo  or  Joe  Hooker; 

^n,  Irene  HardiQg 

D.  b.  m.,  by  Wheatlv ;  dam,  Black  Maria, 
ielmont.— 

iCjbr.m.,  by  imp.  Mr.  Pickwick;   da'm. 


By  Whom  Entered. 


G.  H.  Kennedy  . 
W.  L.  Appleby  . 
E.Pickett 

Owen  Bros. 

L.  U.  Shippee  . 


Address. 


.  Santa  Rosa. 
.Santa  Clara. 
...Elk  Grove. 

^ Fresno. 

Stockton. 


11' 
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Race  No.  14— Running. 


Acclaim  (Uoach)  , 


Carmen  rMur«^^^^^ " " ' fcUms purse,  three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars;  of  which  fifty  dollars  to  second.    For 

Peregrine  (Leonai^) ::::::::::::::"":::  ::::::::::::::^^^'l■-"--'--:::;'■•■ages    Horses  entered  to  be  sold  for  two  thousand  doUars  to  carry  rule  weights;  one 

Baisv  V  (Henneesv)  "'I  '"wind  off  for  each  one  hundred  dollars  down  to  one  thousand  dollars;  then  two  pounds 

Ficnic  (Morton)  ' III.'". **»each  one  hundred  dollars  down  to  five  hundred  dollars.    Horses  entered  not  to  be 

'  "" ";        '"" Bd  to  carry  five  pounds  above  the  scale.    One  and  one  eighth  miles. 


Race  No.  12— Running. 

The  Capital  Citv  Stake.  A  handicap  for  three-year  olds:  of  one  hundred  Mm 
h.  f.f  twenty  dollars  declaration;  with  four  hundred  dollars  added;  second hi| 
hundred  dollars.    One  mile  aiid  a  sixteenth. 


Kame  and  Pedigree  of  Kot&©. 


Marigold,  ch.  f.,  by  Milner;  dam,  Katy  Pease, 
by  Planet 

Take  Notice,  h.  c.,  by  Prince  Cbarlie;  dam., 
Nota  Bene 


Eico,  b.  g.,  by  Shannon;  dam,  Fanny  Lewis  ._ 
Captain  Al,  br,  s.,  by  Kingston;  dam,  Black 

Maria,  bv  Belmont 

Raindrop,  h.  f.,  hjWildidle;  dam,  imp.  Tear- 


drop _ 


By  "Whom.  Entered. 


Matt.  Storn 

L.  IT.  Shippee  — 
L.  J.  Rose 

Owen  Bros. 

W.  L.Appieby, 


LosJi 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


fplause,  b.  g.,  by  Three  Cheers ;  dam,  Alice  N_ 
!r7»,  ch.  m.,  by  Bob  Wooding;  dam,  Lizzie 
Karshall _ 

|dare,  ch.  g.,  by  Kyrle  Daly;  dam,  Mistake. 
m  Oais,  b.  g,,  by  Wiididle;  dam,  Mary 
privens 


jitross,  b.  g.,  by  Pill   Box;""dam,"DeYla 
Nalker,  by  Jimmy  Glen 
l)hawlc,b.s.,  by  Norfolk;  dam,  irene'Harding 


By  Whom  Entered. 


Wesley  George... 

Elmwood  Stables , 
Matt.  Storn 

W.  L.  Appleby 

M.  T.  Walters  . ... 
Dennison  Bros.  ._'. 


Address. 


San  Jos6. 

Milpitas. 

Sacramento. 

Santa  Clara. 

Sacramento. 

Sacram  ento. 


Applause  (Murphy) 

Nerva(  Madden)... 

Kildare(Cook)... " 

Wild  Oats  (Baxter) 

Albatross  (Cooper) 

Mohawk  (D.  Dennison). 


Time— 1:6^. 


Marigold  (Cook) 

Take  Notice  (Morton)  .. 

Rico  (Burrell) 

Captain  Al  (Hennessy). 
Ramdrop  (Murphy) 


Ttftw— 1;49J. 


Ka.ce  No.  13— Running. 

The  Sunny  Slope  Stake.    A  sweepstake  for  two-year  old  fillies  (foals  of  1 
dollars  each,  h.  f.,  or  only  ten  dollars  if  declared  on  or  before  January  first,  orfii 
lars  by  May  1, 1890;  declarations  without  money  are  void;  with  three  hundred j 
dollars  added ;  of  which  fifty  dollars  to  second.    Non-winners  allowed  five  pour 
eighths  of  a  mile.    Closed  in  1889  with  twenty  nominations. 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


Fairy,  b.  i^,  by  Argyle;  dam,  imp.  Fairy  Rose, 
by  Kisber _ 

Tearless,  ch.  f,,  by  Wiididle;  dam,  imp.  Tear- 
drop 


Mystery,  b.  f.,  by  Three  Cheers;  dam,  Mistake, 
by  Wiididle- 


By  Whom  Entered, 


L.  J.Rose 

Palo  Alto  Stock  Farm 
J.  B.  Chase 


.M 


SUMMAEY. 


Fairy  (Burrell)  .... 

Tearless  (Roach)  ._ 
Mystery  (Morton) . 


2\*mc~l;01|. 


TUESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  16,  1890. 

Race  No.  15— Trotting. 
^or  three-year  olds  eligible  to  2 : 40  Class.    Purse,  six  hundred  dollars. 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


tten^  Ticket,  b.  s.,  by  Dexter  Prince;  dam, 
ry  Nutwood  .- ___ 

pie  Willces,  b.  m.,  by  Guv  Wilkes;  dam, 
bsetta,  by  The  Moor I _ 

pette,  b.  m.,  by  Lynwood ;  dam ,  Lady  Belle _  _ 
nk  B,  b.  s.,  by  Coligny ;  dam,  Casserly  mare. 


By  Whom  Entered. 


L.  Funk 

San  Mateo  Stock  Farm . 

U.  S.  Gregory 

Tietjens  &  Watson 


Address. 


Stockton. 

San  Mateo. 

lone. 

Sacramento, 


Lottery  Ticket  (Dustin) Ill 

MiUie  Wilkes  (Goldsmith) 3    2    2 

Lynette(Ober) ;... .2    3    3 

Prank  B  (McConnell) dis. 

Ti'me~2:S0;  2:31J;  2:32^ 


Race  No.  16— Trotting. 
r  four-year  olds  eligible  to  2:30  Class.    Purse,  eight  hundred  dollars. 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Hor.se, 


•  Wasbin^on,  b.  s.,  by  Mambrino  Chief; 

>ni,  Fannie  Rose 

^eola,  b.  m.,  by  Benefit;  dam,  Laura  C,  by 
"'itioneer 


By  Whom  Entered. 


Thos.  Smith 

Palo  Alto  Stock  Farm. 


Address. 


Vallejo. 

-Menlo  Park. 


U4 
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SUMMAKT. 


Geo.  Washington  (Thos.  Smith) 

Laureola  (Havey) 

r«m^— 2;30§;  2:37i;  2:32i. 


SPKCiAii  Pacing. 
Purse,  six  hundred  dollars.    Tor  named  horses. 
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WEDNESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  17,  1890. 

Race  No.  18— Running. 

irhe  California  Autumn  Stake.  A  sweepstake  for  two-year  olds  (foals  of  1888) :  fifty 
ars  each,  h.  f.,  or  only  ten  dollars  if  d!eclared  on  or  before  January  first;  or  fifteen 
ars  by  May  1, 1890;  declarations  void  unless  accompanied  by  the  money;  with  five 
jndred dollars  added;  of  which  one  hundred  to  second;  third  to  save  stake.  Winner 
[any  stake  race  to  carry  three  pounds ;  of  two  or  more,  five  pounds.  Maidens  allowed 
h  pounds.   Three  quarters  of  a  mile.    Closed  in  1889  with  thirty-three  nominations. 


Name  and  Pedigiee  of  Horse. 


Hummer,  ch.  g.,  by  Sidney;  dam,  Humming 

Bird 1 

Ned  Win  slow,  hlk,  g,,  hy  Tom  Benton;  dam, 

Brown  Jennie _ 

Thos.  Hydei,  br.  g.,  by  Alex*  Button;  dam, 

by  Black  Ralph 

Belle  BMttoii,  Dt.  la.,  by  Alex,  Button;  dam, 

Flora -.... , 

Sunrise,  ch.  m.,  by  Regent;  dam,  Hamble- 

tonian  mare _ 


By  Whom  Entered. 


J,  Garrity 

J.  L.  McCord  ... 
R.  H.  Newton  .. 
(?.  W.  Woodard- 
J.  Landregan... 


Kame  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


j^ji  b.  f,,  by  Argyle;  dam,  imp.  Fairy  Rose, 

byKisber 

-SanPra     ^^^^^'  ^*  ^-^  ^^  Longfellow;   dam,  Carrie 

*     Phillips. -, ___ 

Saciai     cerfUl,  b.  f,,  by  Three  Cheers ;  dam,  Queen 
^     Emma,  by  Woodburn 


TTc^     tos, for.  Lakeview,  b.  c,  by  Billy  Bolinger; 
^^    dam,  Delia  Walker, 


.SanFisi 


Hummer  (G-oldsmith) -  i  1 1 

Ned  Winslow  (McCord) - 3  21 

Thos.  Ryder  (Keating) _ - - 2  5 1 

BeJJe  Button  (Bigelow) -..- — 4  U 

Sunrise  (McGonnell) — ^  ^^ 


Time— 2 :20i;  2:20;  2:18i. 


Race  No.  17— Teotting. 
3 :00  Class.    Purse,  one  thousand  dollars. 


Nam©  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


By  Whom  Euteied. 


Vic  H,  br.   m.,  by  Blackbird;  dam,   Ellen 
Swigert 

Charles   Derby,  br.  s.,  by  Steinway;    dam, 
KatyG — . 

Una  Wilkes,  by  Guy  Wilkes;  dam,  Blanche, 
by  Arthurton _ 

Free  Coinage,  b.  g.,  by  Abbotsford ;  dam,  Agnes. 


D.  M.  Reavis- 
B.  C.  HoUy . 


San  Mateo  St'k  Farm. 
Pete  Brandow 


By  l\Tiom  Entered. 


L.  J.Rose 

L.  IT.  Shippee___ 
Fashion  Stables - 
M.  T.  Walters... 


Address. 


.Los  Angeles. 

.Stockton. 

-  Pleasanton. 
.  Sacramento. 


Fairy  (Burrell) _ 1 

Lodowic  (Morton) 2 

Ciieerftil(Cook)..' ___ a 

Altus (Cooper) _ 0 

Time—l  :1Q^. 


Race  No.  19-^RuNNiNa. 


"he  Pall  Stake.  A  handicap  sweepstake  for  all  ages ;  of  fifty  dollars  each,  h.  f. ;  fifteen 
to  declaTation;  with  five  hundred  dollars  added;  second  to  receive  one  hundred 
lars,  and  third,  fifty  dollars  from  the  stakes.    One  mile  and  a  quarter. 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


Addn^ ,  b.  c,  by  Monday ;  dam^  Precious,  by 

5ver 

plause,  b.  g.,  by  Three  Cheers;  dam,  Alice 

i,by  Norfolk > 

ffQ,  ch.m.,  by  Wildidle;  dam,  imp,  Nettie 

wn — 

e,  by  Longfield ;  dam,  Katy  Pease,   by 

let .-. 

ic,  br.  m.,  by  imp.  Mr,  Pickwick;  dam, 


m,  ch.  g.,  by  Reveille ;  dam,  Margery,  by 
>r 


SUMMARY. 


Vic  H  (McDowell) — - --- J 

Charles  Derby  (Holly) - — - i  t 

Una  Wilkes  (Goldsmith).-.. - - 2  3 

Free  Coinage  (Brandow) - - "'^' 

Time-2:22^;  2:23;  2:21^, 


By  Whom  Entered. 


Palo  Alto  Stock  Farm. 

Wesley  George 

W.  L.  Appleby --. 

Matt.  Storn 

L.  U.  Shippee 

Undine  Stables 


Address. 


.Menlo  Park. 

San  Jos^. 

» Santa  Clara. 
.Sacramento. 

Stockton. 

Stockton, 


Peei(Burrell) 1 

Applause  (Casey) 2 

Carmen  (Murphy) 3 

Lorline  (Cook) _ _ 0 

Picnic  (Morton) _ 0 

Tycoon  (McConneU) ._ 0 

Time— 2:09. 
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Race  No.  20— Runx^ing. 

The  Palo  Alto  Stake.  A  handicap  for  two-year  olds ;  of  fifty  dollars  each,  h,f, 
^ollaift  dftclatatioTi;  with  three  hundred  and  fit'ty  dollars  added;  second  tosmi 
Three  quarters  of  a  mile. 


•Veemrse  three  hundred  dollars ;  of  which  fifty  dollars  to  second.    For  all  ages.    One 
sm.     le. 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


Oonrad,  b.  c,  by  Flood;  dam,  imp.  Goula,  by 
Exminster _.. ___ 

Duke  of  Milpitas,  b.  c,  by  Duke  of  Norfolk; 
dam,  Gypsy 


By  Whom  Entered. 


L.  J.  Rose 

Elm  wood  Stables. 


km 


■  1-08  J  jsy  D,  b.  m, ,  by  Wheatly ;  dam,  Black  Maria. 
X),  b.  g.,  by  Shannon;  ^am,  Fannie  Lewis_- 
regrine,  ch.  h.,  by  Jumbo  or  Joe  Hooker: 

am,  Irene  Harding,  by  Jack  Malone '_ 

jkson,  b.  s.,  by  Luke  Blackburn ;  dam,  Ivy 
«af 


Conrad  (Burrell) 

Duke  of  Milpitas  (Ross). 


any  P,  b.  m.,  by  Wildidle;  dam,  Sally  Hart. 
mita,  b.  f.,  by  Wildidle ;  dam,  Monday  filly. 


Time— I'.ie. 


Uace  No.  21— Running. 

Purse,  four  "hundred  doUars.  IFot  three-year  olds  and  upwards;  fifteen  (  _. 
Btarters  to  ^o  to  second  horse.  Winners  at  this  distance  in  1890  to  carry,  if  oni 
pounds;  twice,  five  pounds  extra.  Horses  that  have  started  twice  in  a  race  one 
over  and  not  won.  in  1«90,  allowed  five  pounds.  Maidens  allowed,  if  three  ja 
seven  pounds ;  if  lour,  ten  pounds ;  if  five  years  or  upwards,  fifteen  pounds.  Oi 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


Take  Notice,  h,  a,  by  Prince  Charlie;  dam, 

Nota-BenQ 

Jackson^  b.  s,,  by  Luke  Blackburn;  dam,  Ivy 

Leaf  -- 

Alfarata,  br.  m.,  by  WiVdidle*,  dam,  Mary  Giv- 

ens - 

Captain  Al,  br.  s.,  by  Kingston;  dam,  BVack 

Maria 

initiation,  b.  f.,  by  Inauguration ;  dam,  Brown 

Maria - 

Leland,  b.  c,  by  Flood;  dam,  Amelia,  by  Low- 

?assL<fec 


By  Whom  Entered. 


L.  IT.  Shippee ^ 

Charles  Kerr 

O.  Appleby 

Owen  Bros. . 

Elm  wood  Stables  .  - 
W.  M.  Murry 


Take  Notice  (Morton) .*.  v.  ., 

Jackson (Casev).  ..._ *dXcCm.,byOarr's'Mambrino;  dam,"by 

Alfarata (W.  Appleby) - Oan  Voorhies.. 

Captain  Al  (Uennessy) 

Initiation  (Madden) 

Leland  (X  Appleby) - - - 
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Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


ette,  ch.  m.,  by  Shiloh;  dam,  Margery,  by 
Brror 


By  Whom  Entered. 


W.  L.  Appleby. 

Owen  Bros 

L.  J.Rose 


E.  Pickett - 


Chas.  Kerr 

J.  H.  Muse 

W,  L.  Appleby. 


Address. 


.Santa  Clara. 

Fresno. 

.Los  Angeles. 


... Elk  Grove. 
_  Sacramento. 
.Santa  Clara. 


SUMMARY. 

Odette  (Murphy) 1 1 

Daisy  D (Hennessy) _ ___  2 

Rico  (Burrell) __ _ 3 

Peregrine  (Leonard). _._ 0 

Jacison  (O'Brien) _  0 

5*anny  Fj( Courtney) __ 0 

Jiianita  (Baxter) _ _  0 

Time—1 :42. 


THURSDAY,  SEPTEMBER  18,  1890. 
Race  No,  23— Pacing. 


•acing  Stake.    For  two-year  olds ;  of  fifty  dollars  each ;  twenty-five  dollars  to  accom- 
.Bm    IV  nomination ;  twenty -five  dollars  payable  by  6  p.  m,  day  before  the  race;  two  hun- 
4  and  fifty  dollars  added.    Stakes  and  added  money  divided,  60,  30,  and  10  per  cent. 


le  beats.    [Failed  to  iill.J 


Special  Tkotting. 
•urse,  five  hundred  dollars.    For  named  horses. 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


tIaeP,  b.  m.,  by  Jackson  Temple;  dam,  by 
.  Bjer,  Jr. 


ikwood,  b.  g.,  by  Weatherhead's  Woodnut ; 


Time—l:42i. 


Jam,  by  Washingtonian 


m,y  by  Alex.  Button;  unknown  __ 
Jeboae,  b.  s.,  by  Inca ;  dam,  by  John  Nelson. 


By  Whom  Entered. 


D.  R.  Mizner. 
J.  Cochrane-. 


C.  H.  Corey 

G.  W.  Woudard- 

D.  Dennison 


Address. 


.  Petaluma. 

— Salinas. 


San  Jos^. 

Yolo. 

_  Sacramento, 


>P(Mizner) 4 

MaadH  (Goldsmith) 1 

BocJcwood  (Corey) ^._ _ _.  2 

Laura Z (Bigelow). __.  3 

Whalebone  (Dennison) , 6 

yiwe— 2;32J;  2:27f;  2;30|;  2:30. 


3    4 
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Eacb  No.  24— Trottit*jo. 
2 :24  Clasa.    Purse,  one  thousand  two  hundred  dollars. 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse, 

By  Whom  Entered. 

Sister  V,  b.  m.,  by  Sidney;  dam,  Nettie  Lam- 
bert, by  John  Nelson 

San  Mateo  Stock  Farm. 
J.  L.  McCord - 

--      Sap* 

Mary  Lou,  ch.  m.,  by  Tom  Benton;    dam, 
Brown  Jennie,  by  Dave  Hill,  Jr. 

Wanda,  b.  m.,  by  Eros;  dam,  Accident,  by 
Eliao -  -    -~ 

La  Siesta  Ranch 

odCH 

—     Menli 

Nona  Y,  b.  m.,  by  Admiral;  dam,  Black  Flora. 

Napa  Stock  Farm 

— SanJt, 

Kel)ir(Smith)--..: " J 

Albert - i 

Hickory  Nut  (Ober) -  ^ 

Time—S  :14. 

his  stake  was  not  given  by  ^he  State  Agricultural  Society.    Permission  to  trot  was 
1  a  local  association.] 


FRIDAY,  SEPTEMBER  19,  1890. 

Race  No.  26— Running. 

lie  California  Annual  Stake.    A  sweepstake  for  two-year  olds  (foals  of  1888) ;  one  hun- 
srMMARY.  «d  dollars  each^  h.  f.,  or  only  ten  dollars  if  declared  on  or  before  January  first:  fifteen 

ci?o+ai.  \r  rrM^«rrti+>i\  i  ,  •are  by  May  iirst,  or  twenty-five  dollars  by  August  1, 1890;  declarations  void  unless 

^™  T  A  /¥.„:^i\^ " iiBompanied  by  the  money;  with  six  hundred  dollars  added;  of  which  one  hundred  and 


Mary  Lou  (^Dustin). _ 2  1 

Wanda  (Viojet) _ _._ _..  S  3 

NonaY  (David) _• - i{ 

Time— 2  ;l9i;  2:21i;  2:21. 


Race  No.  26— Pacing. 
Free  for  all.    Purse,  one  thousand  dollars. 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


Almont  Patchen,  br.  s.,  by  Juanito;  dam 
Glidey _ 

Ned  Winslow,  blk.  g.,  by  Tom  Benton;  dam, 
Brown  Jennie 

Belle  Button,  br.  m.,  by  Alex.  Button;  dam, 
Flora  

Cricket,  b,  m.,  by  Steinway ;  dam,  by  Dolphin. 


By  Whom  Entered, 


Corey  &  Hanks  - 
J.  L.  McCord  ... 


G.  W.  Woodard 

Pleas'n  Stock  E'armCo, 


irad,b.c.,  by  Flood;  dam,  imp.  Goula,  by 

Jixminster 

iowic,  b.  c,  by  Longfellow ;  dam,  Carrie 

^hillips -- 

Adin    fpo,  b.  c,  byWildidle;  dam,  Precious,  by 
lever - --- - 


..SacB 


.Plea 


SUMSfAST, 


Almoiit  Patcihen  (Corey) _. _ i  ^ 

Ned  Winslow  (Dustin) _,. _— 2  \ 

Belle  Button  (Bigelow) 3  3 

rell) 


Cricket  (McDowell)  . 


rime— 2:16i;  2:20J;  2:28. 


Stbciaji  Tbotting. 
Sacramento  Yearling  Colt  Stake.    Dash  of  one  mile. 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


Kebir,  b.  c,  by  Alcazar;  dam,  Yerba  Santa,  by 
Santa  Glaus 

Albert,  blk.  c,  by  Albert  W;  dam,  by  Hack's 
Tecumseh- 

Hickory  Nut,  ch.  c,  by  Ross  S;  dam,  Jack 
Nelson  inare * 


By  Whom  Entered. 


W.  F.  Smith. - 
W.  J.  O^Brien- 
E.  Pickett 


0 


dollars  to  second;  third  to  save  stake.    Winner  of  Autumn  Stake  to  carry  seven 
ads  extra;  winner  of  any  other  stake  to  carry  three  pounds;  of  two  or  more,  seven 

inds  extra.    Maidens  allowed  five  pounds.    One  mile.    Closed  in  1889  with  twenty- 

le  nominations. 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


By  Whom  Entered. 


L.  J.  Rose 

L.  U.  Shippee, 
R.  B.  CockrelL 


Address. 


_ Los  Angeles. 

Stockton. 

Sahnas. 


Conrad  (Burrell) -— 1 

Lodowic  (Morton) __, _ 2 

Mero  (Hennessy) - 3 

Time-~Um. 


Race  No.  27— Running. 

'ie  President  Stake.  A  sweepstake  for  three-year  olds  (foals  of  1887) ;  one  hundred 
lars  each;  of  which  five  ^dollars  must  accompany  nomination ;  ten  dollars  payable 
iiiary  1, 1889,  iifteen  dollars  January  1, 1890;  twenty  dollars  May  1, 1890;  the  remain- 

fifly  dollars  the  day  of  the  race.  Payments  not  made  as  they  become  due  forfeits 
neypaid  in  and  declares  entry  out;  seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  added.  The 
ire  stakes  and  five  hundred  dollars  of  the  added  money  to  winner*  one  hundred  and 
^dollars  to  second;  one  hundred  dollars  to  third.  Winner  of  Breeders'  Stake  to  carry 
m  pounds;  of  any  other  three-year  old  stake  of  the  value  of  one  thousand  dollars, 

pounds;  of  two  or  2nore,  seven  pounds  extra.  Maidens  allowed  five  pounds.  One 
e  and  a  half.    Closed  in  1888  with  twenty-three  nominations. 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


:e  Notice,  b.  c,  by  Prince  Charlie ;  dam, 
Ota  Bene,  by  imp.  Glenelg 

:awk,  b.  c,  by  Norfolk;  dam,  Irene  Hard- 

.SBii'^amejito,  b.  c,  by  Joe  Hooker ;  dam,  Ada  C 


By  Whom  Entered. 


L,  XT.  Shippee . 


P.  Herzog 

George  Hearst . 


Address. 


-Stockton. 


_._  Sacramento. 
-San  Francisco. 


1 


Take  Notice  (Morton) - -- 1 

lttohawk(D.  Dennison) 2 

Sacramento  (Ross) - - 3 

rim«— 2:41J, 
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Race  No.  28— Running. 


The  Rico  Stake.    For  all  ages ;  of  fiftv  dollars  each ;  fifteen  dollars  forfeit; . 
dred  dollars  added ;  of  which  one  hundred  dollars  to  second ;  third  to  save  m 
hundred  dollars  additional  if  1 :41J  is  beaten.    Stake  to  be  named  after  theij 
Rico's  time  (1 :42)  is  beaten.    One  mile. 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


Marigold,  ch.  f.,  by  Milner ;  dam,  Katy  Pease, 
by  Planet _ _ 

Daisy  D,  b.  m.,  by  Wheatly;  dam,  Black 
Maria,  by  Belmont 

Jackson,  b.  s.,by  Luke  Blackburn;  dam,  Ivy 
Leaf - - -_ 


By  Whom  Entered. 


Matt.  Storn 
Owen  Bros, 

Chas.  Kerr, 


8UMMABY. 


Marigold  (Cook)_. 
Daisy  D  (Burrell). 
Jackson  (Casey)  — 


Time—l'A2i. 


Race  No,  29— Running. 

The  La  Rue  Stake, 
ollars  declaration ; 
second,  fifty  dollars  to  third.    One  mile  and  a  half. 


STATE   AGRICULTURAL    SOCIETY. 

SUMMARY. 

Rmny  F  (Courtney) 1 

Bldare  (Cook) ^ 

Alferata  (Murphy) -  — -    ^ 

Leland  (Madden)-.- - - - 0 

Time—1 :50i. 
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SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  20,  1890. 

Race  No.  31— Teotting, 
Purse,  one  thousand  five  hundred  dollars,    [Race  declared  off.] 


Special  Trotting. 
four  hundred  dollars.    For  named  horses. 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


Duke,  b.  s..,  by  Alcona;  dam,  Metamora, 
Duke  of  Orange 

lam  Ahnont,  b.  s.,  by  Tilt  on  Almont ;  dam , 
,  Oregon  Chief — _ 

he,  Jr.,  b.  s.,  by  Alcona;  dam,  Madonna, 

A  handicap  for  all  ages ;  of  one  hundred  dollars  each,  k f.;    5^  ^i  ^-  9^^L  Jr.       -  v-  -  v;r  -  v - 

dollars  declaration;  with  five  hundred  dollaTS  added;  of  which  one  hundred(B!Lu  ''^^^"^^^^  ^^^^^®**'  ^^°^' ^y  ^^^ck 


;awk.. 


By  Whom  Entered. 


J.  W.  Martin 

J.  Deter ».. 

J,  P.  Roderhaver 

C.  F.  Bunch 


Address. 


_— _.  Woodland. 

._ Colusa. 

Petaluma. 

lone. 


Kame  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


Nabeau,  b.  g.,  by  Nathan  Coombs ;  dam,  Beauty, 
by  imp.  Hercules 

Lurline,  ch.  m.,  by  Lohgfield;  dam,  Katy  Pease, 
by  Planet _. 

Picnic,  br.  m.,  by  imp.  Mr.  Pickwick;  dam,  imp. 
Countess _ 


By  Whom  Entered. 


Elmwood  Stables . 

Matt.  Storn 

L.  TJ,  Shippee 


m 


ay ,        

Latham  Almont  (Ober) _ 1  2  dis. 

Acme,  Jr.  (Shaner) __ 3  3  dia. 

Ajax(Bunch)--- 4  dis. 

7tm«— 2:31|;  2:31|;  2:29. 


Race  No.  32— Trotting. 
:35  Class.    Purse,  one  thousand  dollars. 


Nabeau  (Cota)--. 
Lurline  (Cook) . . . 
Picnic  (Morton)  . 


Kame  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


Ttme— 2:37|. 


:  M,  ch.  g.,  ,by  Priam ;  dam,  by  General 


Ra,ce  ^o.  30— RuNHrao. 

;Free  purse,  three  hundred  dollars,  of  which  fifty  dollars  to  second,  IS'or  all  age^] 
that  have  started  at  this  meeting  and  beaten  once,  allowed  five  pounds;  tf 
pounds;  three  times,  ten  pounds.    One  and  one  sixteenth  miles. 


By  Whom  Entered. 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


Fannie  F,  b.  m.,  by  WUdidle;  dam,  Sally  Hart. 
Kildare,  ch.  g.,  by  Kyrle  Daly;  dam,  Mistake, 

byWildidle [ 

Alfarata,   br.  m.,  by  Wildidle;    dam,    Mary 

Givens - 

Lei  and,  b.  c,    by  Flood;  dam,  Amelia,  by 

Lowlander 


By  Whom  Entered. 


J.  H.  Muse 

Matt.  Storn 

T.  S.  Montgomery. 
W,  M.  Murry 


I  Skinner,  blk.  s.,  by  Alcona,  Jr.;  dam, 

bntana,by  Almont 

lywell,  blk.  m.,  by  Electioneer ;  dam,  Lady 

^wU.  by  Schultz's  St.  Clair.. 

f  Wukes,  b.  m.,  by  Guy  Wilkes ;    dam, 

panche,  by  Arthurton 

ba  Z,  gr.  m.,  by  Capri ;  dam,  by  A.  W.  Rich- 
pond—- _ 

y,  blk.  m.,  by  Meredith;  dam,  Black  Bess. 


T.  E.  Keating... 

De  Turk  &  McGraw... 
Palo  Alto  Stock  Farm 
San  Mateo  Stock  Farm 


J.  Hasting  _. 
P.  Brando w. 


Address. 


.  Sacramento. 
.  Santa  Rosa, 
-Menlo  Park. 
-.  San  Mateo. 


Petaluma. 

San  Francisco. 


Frank  M  (Keating).. 1 

Silas  Skinner  (McGraw) 2 

Ladywell  (Havey) 3 

Una  Wilkes  (Goldsmith) -- 5 

Clara  Z  (Shaner) 4    6 

Foxy  (Brandow) - dis. 

Time— 2:21;  2:22^;  2:23^;  2:23|. 


2  11 
12    2 

3  3    3 

4  5    4 
4    5 
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Racb  No.  33— Trotting. 


Four-year  Old  Stake.    One  hundred  dollars 
must  accompany  nomination;  twenty-five  dollars 
dollars  payable  August  10,  1890;  four  hundred 
March  16,  1890,  with  six  nominations. 


entrance:  of  which  twenty-fi* 
Lars  payable  July  first;  remaiJ 
I  dollars  added  by  the  Sociebl 


Society! 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


Margaret  S,  by   Director  (2:17);  dam,  May 
Day,  by  Cassius  M.  Clay,  Jr.  


By  Whom  Entered. 


Pleasanton  Stock  P'rm 


SPEED  PROGRAMME-SPRING  MEETING,  1890. 


.H^ 


8UMMABY. 


jrse, four  hundred  doUars.    For  three-year  olds  and  upwards;  fifteen  dollars  from 
Margaret  b  (McDowell) ^,i     ^jg  to  go  to  second  horse.    A  winner  this  year  at  this  distance  to  carry  three  pound's 


Kftm©  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


ItACHi  "No.  M— iBOi'sra^j. 

Three-year  Old  Stake.    One  hundred  dollars  entrance;  of  which  twenty-fiw 
must  accompany  nomination;  twenty -five  dollars  payable  July  first;  remaiiii    Parrow,  br.  h.,  by  Connor;   dam,    Delia 
dollars  payaole  August  10,  1890;  four  hundred  dollars  added  by  the  Society. 
March  15, 1890,  with  six  nominations. 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


Regal  Wilkes,  b.  c,  by  Ouy  Wilkes ;  ^  dam, 
Margaret,  by  Sultan _ - _, 


By  Whom  Entered. 


San  Mateo  Stock  Farm 


m 


SUMMARY. 

Regal  Wilkes  (Goldsmith) ^\ 

SpeciaI;  Pacing. 
Purse,  five  hundred  dollars.    For  named  horses. 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


Almont  Patchen,  br.  s.,  by  Juanito;  dam, 
Glidey 

Rupee,  br.h.,  by  Guy  Wilkes;  dam,  Sable  Hay- 
ward. .,. 


By  Whom  Entered. 


Corey  &  Hanks 

San  Mateo  Stock  Farm 


SUMMARY. 

Almont  Patchen  (Corey) - 1  } 

Rupee  (Goldsmith) .-  3  i 

Tim^2:17i;  2:18^;  2:22|. 


SATURDAY,  APRIL  26,  1890. 
Rack  No,  1, 


got  .  .  ^ 

Maidens  allowed,  if  three  years  old,  five  pounds ;  four  or  more,  ten  pounds, 
qnarters  of  a  mile. 


(ilker . 

y  Van,  b.  m.,  by  Vanderbilt ;  dam,  April 

son,  b.h.,  byLuke  Blackburn;  dam,  Ivy 


By  Whom  Entered. 


W.  H.E.Smith 

J.  R.  Ross --- 

H.  Howard 


Address. 


...Portland,  Or. 

Sacramento. 

Sacramento. 


SUMMARY. 


Al  Farrow  (Hill)  __. .„ 1 

Kitty  Van  (Narvaez) _,. 2 

Jackson  (Gannon) _ _ 3 

rime—1 :15. 


.  Racb  No.  2. 

le  Norfolk  Stake.  A  sweepstake  for  twa-year  olds  (foals  of  1888) ;  of  fifty  dollars  each, 
,  or  only  ten  dollars  if  declared  by  January  first,  or  fifteen  dollars  by  March  1, 1890; 
five  hundred  dollars  added,  of  which  one  hundred  dollars  to  second.  Winners  of 
01  itake  to  carry  three  pounds ;  of  two  or  more,  five  pounds  penalty.  Beaten  maidens 
red,  if  once,  three  pounds;  if  twice,  five  pounds.  Closed  in  1889  with  thirty-seven 
Inations,    Five  eighths  of  a  mile. 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


r,  b.  f.,  by  Argyle;  dam.  Fairy  Rose- .. 

ch.  c,  by  Argyle ;  dam,  Amelia 

««B,  ch.  f.,  by  Prince  of  Norfolk;  dam, 
Wildidle L 


lie 


By  Whom  Entered. 


L.  .1.  Rose 

Palo  Alto  Stock  Farm. 

Dennison  Bros. 


Address. 


.  Los  Angeles. 
..Menlo  Park. 


.Sacramento. 


Faiiy(Monahan) 1 

Itinfax (Narvaez) ^ .. 2 

tonieB(D.  Dennison) o 

Ti7ne~~l  :01. 


1 
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Race  Ko.  3. 


Selling  purse,  tour  hundred  dollars ;  of  which  fifty  dollars  to  second.  For  allag 
ner  to  he  sold  at  auction.  Horses  entered  to  he  sold  for  fifteen  hundred  dollaig* 
rule  weight.  One  pound  off  for  each  one  hundred  dollars  down  to  five  hundijj 
One  mile  and  a  sixteenth. 


. 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse, 


Sheridan,  ch.  g,,  by  Young  Bazaar;  dam,  Lost 
Girl - 1 

Kildare,  ch.  g.,  by  Kyrle  Daly;  dam,  Mistake.. 
Ore,  b.  g,  by  isorfolk;  dam,  Golden  Gate 


By  Whom  Entered. 


P.  Siebenthaler . 

Matt,  Storu 

J,  R,  Ross 


Adjii 


M 


SUMMABY. 


dred 


'° 


Sheridan  (Narvaez)  . 
Kildare  (Hitchcock). 
Oro(Hill) 


nme~~l:dOi, 


Race  No.  4. 

The  California  Oaks.  A  sweepstake  for  three-year  old  fillies  (foals  oft.., 
dollars  each ;  Mteen  dollars  forfeit;  with,  six  hundred  dollars  added;  one  hundi 
to  second,  fifty  dollars  to  third,  out  of  stakes.  Winners  in  18^  to  carry  fiw 
extra.  Beaten  maidens  allowed  five  pounds.  Closed  in  1889  with  seventeen 
tions.    One  mile  and  an  eighth. 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


Muta,  ch.  f.,  by  Wildidle;  dam,  imp.  Mutiny.. 
Raindrop,  b.  f.,  by  Wildidle;  dam,  imp.  Tear- 
drop   _ 

Marigold,  ch.  f.,  by  Milner;  dam,  Katy  Pease. 


By  Whom  Entered. 


Palo  Alto  Stock  Farm. 


W.  L.  Appleby. 
J.  B.  Chase 


A^ 


..M 


..Saul 


STATE   AGRICULTURAL    SOCIETY. 

SUMMARY. 

Rinfax(Narvaez) - t---- - - -- —  J 

Minnie  B  (Hazlett) :.- - 2 

The  Drake  (Hitchcock) ^ 

Time— l:l6h. 
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Race  No.  6. 

le  Chris.  Green  Handicap.  A  sweepstake  for  all  ages;  of  fifty  dollars  each,  h.  f., 
)n  dollars  if  declared;  with  five  hundred  dollars  added;  second  horse  to  receive  one 
red  dollars  out  of  stakes.  A  winner  of  any  race  after  publication  of  weights,  of  one 
or  upwards,  to  carry  three  pounds;  of  two  races,  five  pounds;  of  three  or  more, 
J  pounds.  This  will  not  apply  to  horses  handicapped  at  one  hxmdred  and  twenty- 
pounds  or  over.  Closed  February  first  with  fourteen  nominations.  One  and  one 
'  ir  miles. 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


Farrow,  b.  h.,  by  Connor;    dam,    Delia 
alker 


gshot,  ch.  h.,  by  Duke  of  Norfolk ;  dam,  by 
mgford _ 

ado,  b.  g.,  by  Shiloh ;  dam,  Margery 


By  Whom  Entered. 


W.  H.  E.  Smith 

W,  H.  E.  Smith 
L.J.  Rose 


Address. 


.Portland,  Or. 

.Portland,  Or. 
.  Los  Angeles. 


Al Farrow  (Hill).... 
Longshot  (Spooner) . 
Mikado  (Monahan). . 


Time— 2:10. 


Muta  (Narvaez) 

Raindrop  (Appleby ) . . 
Marigold  (Monahan) . 


Tme— 1:59. 

TUESDAY,  APRIL  29,  1890. 
Race  No.  5. 


taiu  Al,  blk.  c,  by  Kingston ;  dam,  Black 

[aria 

ic,  br.  m.,  by  imp.  Mr.  Pickwick ;  dam, 

up.  Countess _ 

aen,  cb.  m.,  by  Wildidle;   dam,   Nettie 
rown _ 


The  Matadero  Stake.  A  sweepstake  for  two-year  olds  (foals  of  1888);  of  oif 
dollars  each,  h.  f.,  or  only  ten  dollars  if  declared  by  January  first,  or  twenty-fli 
March  1,  1890;  with  five  hundred  dollars  added;  one  hundred  dollars  tosefi^ 
dollars  to  third.  Winners  of  any  event  of  the  value  of  eight  hundred  dolla'' 
three  pounds;  of  one  thousand  dollars,  five  pounds;  of  two  of  any  value,  sev'!' 
extra.  Beaten  maidens  allowed  five  pounds.  Closed  in  1889  with  nineteen  boK 
Three  quarters  of  a  mile. 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


Rinfax,  ch.  c,  by  Argyle;  dam,  imp.  Amelia.. 
Minnie  B,  ch.  f.,  by  Prince  of  Norfolk;  dam,  by 

Wildidle 

The  Drake,  b.  c,  by  Leonatus;  dam,  The  Teal. 


By  Whom  Entered. 


Palo  Alto  Stock  Farm. 


Dennison  Bros. 
L.  D.  Shippee.. 


..J 


Race  No.  7. 

iise,  four  hundred  dollars.    For  all  ages ;  ten  dollars  from  starters  to  go  to  second 
.    ,r..j       1,  T^ .,  /.___  -,      ^  ,  '?,  ten  pounds. 

One  and  one 


«.  Maiden  allowances:  If  three  years,  five  pounds;  four  and  upwards,  ten  pounds 

Mlowances  cumulative. 


-winners  this  year  allowed  five  pounds, 
ienth  miles. 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


By  Whom  Entered. 


Miller  &  Owens. 
L.  IT.  Shippee... 
W.  L.  Appleby.. 


Address. 


Fresno. 

Stockton. 

.  Sacramento, 


;  Captain  Al  (Hennessy) 
:  Picnic  (Hitchcock) 


sevm 


1 

2 

(Narvaez) _ 3 

rime—1 :634, 
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Kace  No.  8. 


The  Weinstock,  Lubin  &  Co,  Stake.  A  sweepstake  for  three-year  olds  (foalg, 
of  fifty  dollars  each,  h,  f.,  or  only  fifteen  dollars  if  declared  January  1,  r*"" 
hundred  dollars  added;  of  which  one  hundred  dollars  to  second,  fifty  doU 
Winners  in  1890  of  any  three-year  old  event,  when  carrying  weight  for  age  oij 
the  value  of  five  hundred  dollars,  to  carry  three  pounds ;  of  one  thousand 
two  of  any  value,  five  pounds  extra.  Non-winners  allowed  five  pounds.  Cl( 
with  thirty-two  nominations.    One  mile. 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


Racine,  b.  c,  by  Bishop;   dam,  imp.  Fairy 
Rose 


Pliny,  b.  g.,  by  Flood;  dam,  Precious 

Rico,  br.  g.,by  Shannon;  dam,  Fanny  Lewis. 


By  Whom  Entered. 


Palo  Alto  Stock  Farm. 

Kelly  &  Samuels 

L.  J.  Rose 


STATE   AGRICULTURAL    SOCIETY. 
Race  No.  11. 
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leHall  liUhrs  &  Co.  Handicap.  A  sweepstake  for  three-year  olds  (foals  of  1887);  of 
dollars  each,  h.  f.,  or  only  ten  dollars  if  declared  January  1, 1890,  or  fifteen  dollars  if 
p.  M.  day  before  the  race,  with  seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  added,  of  which  one 
'  VdoUars  to  second;  fifty  dollars  to  third.  Closed  In  1889  with  twenty-nine 
ions.   One  mile  and  a  quarter. 


NAme  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


f  b.  g. ,  by  Flood ;  dam,  Preci ous 

[d«n,  ch.  c,  by  Young  Bazaar;  dam.  Lost 


rimy  (Cook) 

Rico  (Monahan).. 


r««n?— 1:42J. 


THURSDAY,  MAY  1,  1890. 

The  Spring  Stake.  A  sweepstake  for  three-year  olds  (foals  of  1887)  that! 
won  a  race  previous  to  January  1, 1890.  Fifty  dollars  entrance,  h.  f.,  or  fifteeni 
declared  April  1, 1890*  four  hundred  dollars  added;  second  to  receive  sevenW 
lars  from  stakes.  Maidens  at  time  of  starting  allowed  five  pounds.  Closed  Id 
1890,  with  twelve  nominations.    One  mile. 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


Rover,  ch.  c,  by  Wildidle;  dam,  imp.  Rosetta. 
Kiro,  ch.  c,  by  Joe  Hooker;  dam,  by  Foster  _. 
Leland,  b.  g.,  oy  Flood;  dam,  Amelia 


By  Whom  Entered. 


li.  J.  Rose 

W.  M.  Murry . 
W.  M.  Murry . 


Rover  (Monahan). .. 

Kiro  (Narvaez) 

Leland  (Hennessy) . 


Time—X'A^. 


,ch.  f.,  by  Wildidle ;  dam,  imp.  Mutiny., 


By  Whom  Entered. 


Kelly  &  Samuels. 


P.  Siebenthaler 

Palo  Alto  Stock  Parm. 


Address. 


.San  Francisco. 

...Sacramento. 
— Menlo  Park. 


SUMMARY. 


PJiny  (Casey) 


Sheridan  (lawless) 2 

MTita{Narvaez) _ 3 

rim<?— 2:10. 


Racb  No.  12. 

fng  purse,  four  hundred  dollars,  of  which  fifty  dollars  to  second.  For  all  ages, 
s  entered  to  be  sold  for  two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  to  carry  rule  weight, 
ound  off  for  each  one  hundred  dollars  down  to  five  hundred  dollars.    One  and  one 

L  miles. 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


lai 


are,  ch.  g.,  by  Kyrle  Daly;  dam,  Mistake. 

b.  g.,  by  Norfolk ;  dam ,  April  Fool _ — 

'  .use,  b.  g. ,  by  Three  Cheers ;  dam ,  Alice  N. 


By  Whom  Entered. 


Matt.  Storn 

J.  R.  Rosa 

Wesley  George. 


Address. 


_.  .Sacramento. 
__.  Sacramento. 
-San  Francisco. 


SUMMABY. 


Kildare  (Hitchcock) _ 1 

Oro(Kees) - - 2 

Applause  (Narvaez) __ _  3 

Twie— 1:57|. 


SpeciaXi  Race. 

rse,  three  hundred  dollars;  fifty  dollars  to  second.     For  all  ages.    One  and  one 
h  miles. 


Race  No.  10, 


The  Western  Hotel  Stake.    A  sweepstake  for  two-year  old  fillies  (foals  (rfj 

fifty  dollars  each;  fifteen  dollars  forfeit;  with  five  hundred  dollars  added;  ofw  SfcGinniss   b.  h.    by   Grinstead*    dam 

hundred  dollars  to  second.  Winners  to  carry  five  pounds  extra.    Beaten  maided  inie(J       '  '  *  ' 

five  pounds.    Closed  in  1889  with  twenty-seven  nominations.    Five  eighths  of »  * 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


Fairy  J  b.  f.,  by  Argyle;  dam,  imp.  Fairy  Rose. 


By  Whom  Entered. 


L.  J.  Rose. 


on, 


i^ 


.108' 


Fairy  (Monahan)i . 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


b.  g,,  by  Kyrle  Daly;  dam,  Mizabeth 

>n,  ch.  b.,  by  Reveille ;  dam,  Margery 


By  Whom  Entered. 


Kelly  «fe  Samuels. 
Dennison  Bros. .  _ 
li.  J.Rose 


Address. 


.San  Francisco. 
...Sacramento. 
.-  Los  Angeles. 


summary. 

ISdMcGinmss(  Casey) 1 

6W(Hennessy) : 2 

Tycoon  (Monanan) _ _ __ ._ 3 

12»* 
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SATURDAY,  MAY  3,  1890, 

Race  No.  13, 

The  Golden  Eagle  Hotel  Handicap.  A  sweepstake  for  two-year  olds  (foals  I 
one  hundred  dollars  each,  \\.  f.,  or  only  ten  dollars  if  declared  January  1, 1890:  oit 
five  dollars  if  by  4  p.  m.  day  beiore  the  race;  with  six  hundred  dollars  added; oj 
one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  to  second.  Closed  in  1889  with  twenty-nine  noioii 
Three  quarters  of  a  mile. 


STATE   AGBICULTUBAL    SOCIETY. 
Race  No.  16. 
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je  four  hundred  dollars.    For  all  ages;  ten  dollars  from  starters  to  go  to  second 
'Non-winners  this  year  at  time  of  starting  allowed,  if  three  years  old, "five  pounds ; 
r  years,  ten  pounds ;  five  and  upwards,  twelve  pounds.    Mile  heats. 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 

By  Whom  Entered. 

• 

Arcade,  ch.  c,  by  Milner;  dam,  Nannie  Hub- 
bard  _    

H.  I.  Thornton 

Sanlf^ 

Bon  Ton,  ch,  c,  by  Flood:  dam,  May  D 

J.  E.  Smith 

.>»8anftj 

ao,  by  Double  Cross ;  dam,  Aurora.  _  _ 

-  »  M,  b.  m.,  by  Kyrle  Daly;  dam,  Night- 


Nk 


Arcade  (Casey) 

Bon  Ton  (Narvaez). 


Time— 1:18^. 


Race  No.  14. 

ThQ  Rogefa2  Handicap,  A  sweepstake  for  all  ages ;  of  twenty -five  dollars  eac^ 
dollars  forfeit,  or  ten  aoWara  iX  ^^c\.a,xftd,  N>rltT\  four  hundred  dodars  added;  as 
receive  one  hundred  dollars.    One  and  one  eighth  miles. 


Kame  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


By  Whom  Entered. 


Longshot,  ch.  h.,  by  Duke  of  Norfolk;  dam,  by 

Lan^ford^. I  W.  H.  E.  Smith., 

"Pliny ,  Y).  g . ,  \>y  ¥\.e>e>6L',  daxa ,  PT:e,ciou.a f  Kelly  &  Samuels . 

Sheridan,  en.  c,  6v  IToaag  Bazaar;  dam^  Lost ) 

Girl P.  Siebenthaler.. 

Oro^  b.  g.,  by  N  orf oik ;  dam,  Crolden  Crate I  J .  "R .  Roaa _  _ . 


xm 


.,Porllj 


.SacH 
,  Sas) 


Longshot  (HiU) 

Pliny  l^Caaey^ 

Oro  (Rennessy) 


Time—l  :55|. 


Race  No.  16. 

The  California  Derby.  A  sweepstake  for  three-year  olds  (foals  of  1887);  of « 
dred  dollars  each,  h.  f.,  or  only  ten  dollars  if  declared  January  first,  or  t* 
dollars  March  1, 1890;  with  one  thousand  dollars  added;  of  which  one  hundred' 
dollars  to  second,  one  hundred  dollars  to  third.  A  winner  in  1890  of  any  three- 
event,  when  carrying  weight  for  age  or  more,  of  the  value  of  five  hundred  ^^ 
carry  three  pounds ;  of  one  thousand  dollars,  or  two  races  of  any  value,  fi^ 
extra.  Non-winners  of  a  sweepstake  allowed  iive  pounds;  maidens  allofl^ 
pounds.    Closed  in  1889  with  thirty-two  nominations.    One  mile  and  a  half. 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


Muta,  ch.  f.,  by  Wildidle;  dam,  imp.  Mutiny. 


By  Whom  Entered. 


Palo  Alto  Stock  Farm 


Muta  (Harris)  - 


son^bVh'rbyL^fc^  Blackburn;  dam,  Ivy 


By  Whom  Entered. 


W.H,  Babb 

J .  McM.  Shafter  . 
Harry  Howard.. 


Address. 


Sacramento. 

.  San  Francisco, 
Sacramento. 


SUMMARY. 


Guide  (Casey) - - 1  J 

Louisa  M  (Hazlitt) 3  2 

Jackson  (G^annon) - -— 2  3 

Time-'liU:  1:43. 
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OPENING  ADDRESS 


DEIilVERED  BEFORE  THE  STATE  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY,  AT | 
MENTO,  CALIFORNIA,  ON  FRIDAY  EVENING,  SEPTEMBER  12, 1 

By  Hon.  A.  Caminetti,  of  Jackson,  Cal. 


Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  It  has  been  the  habitj 
Society  at  its  yearly  exhibitions  to  formally  declare  the  same  i 
and  to  welcome  thereto  from  all  portions  of  the  commonwei 
thousands  of  visitors.  The  time  allotted  will  prevent  anythiii 
t"han  a  formal  address.  I  congratulate  the  management  on 
evidences  of  their  energy  and  successful  administration.  Asi 
about  in  the  Pavilion  and  Park,  and  gaze  upon  the  prodndai 
and  farm,  of  workshop  and  studio,  attesting  the  greatness 
fornia,  we  cannot  but  be  impressed  with  the  magnitude  of  ou 
resources  and  tlie  marvelous  growth  of  her  thousand  industries.  ■ 

This  occasion  and  the  recurring  anniversary  of  California's  i 
into  the  Union  suggest  the  questions:  From  whence  has  all 
ceeded?  Who  inaugurated,  who  gave  thought  and  power  to  m 
these  grand  results?  And  last,  but  not  least,  who  will  maint 
achievements,  and,  profiting  by  the  lessons  and  experiences  of 
assist  in  inviting  that  destiny  which  awaits  California? 

The  first  question  has  been  answered  by  the  homage  and  vei 
of  our  people  only  a  few  days  ago,  and  the  second  will  be  ar 
the  future  by  the  rising  generation.     Reference  to  these  subjected 
flood  of  memories  connected  with  pioneer  days.    The  events  of  \ 
when  the  bear  flag — the  emblem  of  endurance — ^was  given  to  the] 
and  the  California  republic  proclaimed;  the  raising  of  the 
stripes  at  Monterey,  and  the  formal  occupation  of  the  countrjj 
name  of  Uncle  Sam  just  a  few  hours  before  the  arrival  of  anr 
man-of-war  bent  on  a  like  mission;  the  settlement  of  NewHeh 
the  building  of  Sutter's  Fort;  the  historic  mill  and  millraceati 
and  the  finding  of  the  precious  metal  by  Marshall — ^these  arei 
number  that  appeal  strongly  for  consideration. 

By  the  generous  and  noble  action  of  public  spirited  citizenjl 
now  assured  that  no  longer  will  it  be  said  that  we  have  forgot| 
Mecca  of  California  pioneers^Sutter's  Fort.     We  at  last  have! 
a  just  appreciation  of  its  sacred  memories.     We  should  never M 
in  its  time  it  was  dedicated  to  hospitality  and  fraternity, 
memory  of  the  days  of  Auld  Lang  Syne,  when  it  shall  have 
structed,  ofier  at  its  shrine  our  best  efforts  and  prayers  for  the 
tion  of  the  blessings  that  have  resulted  from  the  efibrts  which  J 
birth  within  its  walls.     Shall  we  forget  its  builder?     On  the  i 
the  Delaware,  far  from  the  scenes  that  made  him  famous,  Gener 
has  been  laid  away  in  the  embrace  of  death.    A  benefactor  of 
whose  hand  was  always  ready  to  perform  deeds  of  kindness,  ^\ 
heart's  impulses  stayed  not  for  the  mind  to  freeze  what  charity^ 


ned  by  his  life  and  services  a  resting  place  in  the  State  he  was  instru- 

atal  in  establishing.    No  effort  should  be  spared  until  his  remains 

t  in  the  old  fort,  where  the  grateful  breezes  of  the  Sacramento  will 

tender  requiems  o'er  his  grave,  and  California,  guarding  it,  will 

|der  from  the  present  sovereign  to  the  departed  one  the  homage  of 
f  sons  and  daughters  throughout  all  time. 

nother  episode  in  our  history  crowds  itself  upon  us.  The  discovery 
^Id  brought  hither  a  large  population,  and  a  demand  for  a  safer  and 
1  permanent  government  became  a  necessity.  It  was  then  that  a 
was  demanded  in  the  sisterhood  of  States,     A  Convention  was 

bed,  a  Constitution  framed  and  immediately  adopted  by  the  people. 
;  a  short  time  elapsed  when  California,  accompanied  by  her  bear, 

|ided  her  way  to  the  Capitol  at  Washington  and  knocked  at  the  doors 

bngress,  asking  for  sovereign  powers.     When  asked  what  were  her 

aSj  she  stepped  up  to  the  Goddess  of  Liberty  and  said:  "  I  am  her 

icr;  I  bring  you  love;  this  (pointing  to  the  bear)  is  my  defender. 

ik  yonder  you  will  find  the  strength  and  resources  that  will  bind 
f  republic  so  strong  in  every  element  that  it  will  astonish  the  world, 
;  enemies  from  without,  and  quell  those  from  within." 
t  is  said,  how  true  it  may  be  I  know  not,  that  when  she  had  finished 
)  were  those  who  saw  the  Goddess  of  Liberty  nod  her  assent,  and 
koa  the  bear  to  her  side.     From  this  episode  our  great  shield  took 

Qe  voice  of  party  strife  was  quelled  in  the  admiration  of  the  new- 

ker.   She  became  a  welcome  guest  of  the  republic,  and  on  the  ninth 

ieptember,  1850,  tied  the .  knot  that  bound  the  Golden  Gate  with 

aouth  Rock  by  cords  of  love  and  links  of  gold. 

Jalifornia  can  point  with  pride  to  her  first  Convention  and  with 

lor  to  its  labors.    In  it  sat  some  of  the  ablest  minds  in  the  land. 

dible  as  it  might  appear  to  some,  yet  you  who  were  here  then  can 

testimony  that  California,  on  the  very  first  day  of  her  Statehood, 

I  as  well  equipped  for  the  performance  of  the  various  functions  of 

fernment  as  she  has  been  at  any  time  since.    This  is  accounted  for 

|;he  class  of  people  who  constituted  the  bulk  of  the  population.     It 

I  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  men  who  had  held  high  positions — doc- 

1,  lawyers,  ministers,  graduates  of  the  best  collegiate  institutions — 

tng  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  engaged  as  honest  miners. 

lie  miners  of  ^49  furnished  the  Union  army  with  some  of  the  ablest 

lerals;  both  Houses  of  Congress  with  men  fitted  to  be  ranked  with  the 

|ers  of  the  day.    In  the  mercantile  community  and  the  enterprising 

I  of  America,  California  figures  prominently.     The  fact  is,  that  the 

i  of  that  day,  pioneers  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  were  consti- 

Iwith  the  attributes  of  true  citizenship,  which  sent  the  light  of 

press  where  darkness  formerly  prevailed,  and  the  din  of  industry 

)  the  sweet  monotony  of  existence  had  never  been  disturbed. 

remembering  the  pioneer  father,  we  should  not  forget  the  lady 

pers.    They,  too,  belong  to  that  nolDle  race  who  have  kept  step  with 

narch  of  civilization  to  these  shores,  sharing  the  dangers  and  trials 

^e  period.    The  great  work  done  by  our  fathers  and  mothers  impose 

i  us  grave  responsibilities.     There  are  many  things  for  us  to  do  in 

r  to  perform  our  whole  duty;  something  more  than  merely  saying 

'  We  are  sons  of  that  noble  band.     Thought,  industry,  honorable 

is,  and  lives  that  can  be  squared  by  the  Golden  Rule  are  required  to 
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grasp  the  ideal  of  our  responsibilities  and  reduce  it  to  the 
reality  of  success  achieved. 

There  should  not  be  a  son  of  California  without  some  objectj 
some  mark  which  by  toil  and  energy  he  must  at  all  hazardjl 
Those  who  are  disposed  to  lag  will  find,  when  too  late,  that  thi 
place  for  them  in  the  confidence  of  those  about  them.    But 
"  What  is  there  for  us  to  do?"     As  a  pioneer's  son,  I  regret  tob 
an  expression  coming  from  their  lips.     Pioneers  never  asked  t\ 
tion.     They  went  forth,  and  the  first  thing  that  came  along 
and  did  it  well.     That  opened  the  way  for  more  and  better  thii 
you  are  in  earnest  to  do  the  best  you  can,  the  first  opporti 
presents  itself,  grasp  it;  no  matter  what  it  is,  so  that  it  be  hoi 
Put  your  whole  soul  into  it.    Victory  is  sure  to  follow.    You 
as  from  one  success  you  go  to  another,  that  the  horizon  withinl 
to  do  and  act  constantly  expands. 

Things  you  never  saw  before  open  to  your  vision.  You  ^ill 
if  you  will  make  the  effort.  Remember  this:  "That  in  the  k 
youth,  which  fate  reserves  for  a  bright  manhood,  there  is  no  sucl 
as  faiV^  If  you  should  find  it  don't  mention  the  fact.  Itwoul 
"bad  prospect."  Your  fathers  never  found  it.  No  perseyeringi 
yet  panned  it  out  in  the  "diggings"  of  energy  and  true  manhood. 
Hh.^  oppoTtviiv\\iesB  N^e  possess,  blessed  with  a  variety  of  clhm^ 
ling  us  to  pursue  every  avocation,  and  bountifully  supplied  with h 
and  agricultural  wealth,  commanding  commercial  power,  enjoying 
tern  of  government,  the  best  that  man's  patriotism  could  dm^ 
to  intellectual  and  moral  advancement  by  churches  and  school 
in  every  city  and  hamlet  in  the  land,  and  aided  by  the  charminf 
ence  of  charity  and  benevolence,  as  they  invite  us  in  humanitj'i 
ice — all  combining  to  extend  our  progress,  lift  our  thoughts, 
that  destiny  which  is  the  reward  of  earnest  endeavor  and  true  4 
to  principle — ^we  must  not  fail.  The  gentle  spirits  of  the  depart 
with  the  living  pioneers  and  implore  us,  as  we  cherish  the  menu 
the  former  and  appreciate  the  companionship  and  counsel  of  ih 
to  make  every  effort,  to  strain  every  nerve  and  exercise  every  oi 
of  mind  to  merit,  when  we,  too,  shall  lay  down  the  cares  of  i 
verdict  of  a  proud  people  in  the  words,  "Well  done,  thou  good 
ful  servants;  depart  in  peace,'' 

As  our  fathers  and  mothers,  by  joint  efforts,  built  the  struci 
present  power  and  prosperity,  so  should  their  sons  and  dau^htef 
hand  in  hand  to  perpetuate  it.  I  am  glad  to  see  the  eftbrfe 
daughters  of  California  to  keep  alive  the  sentiment  and  the  i 
of  '49.  There  is  in  that  "  union  of  hearts  and  union  of  hands/ 
by  the  sons  and  daughters  of  California,  a  presage  of  the  brigW 
that  great  future  which  shall  forever  shed  a  halo  of  glory  over" 
neer  days. 

The  State  Agricultural  Society  has  for  years  been  engage! 
promotion  of  California's  development.  From  the  beginniDf 
numbered  among  its  active  workers  and  thinkers  men  of  '49- 
and  their  companions,  with  the  characteristic  push  of  their 
kept  this  organization  in  the  van  of  progress.  Undertaking) 
when  mining  was  the  principal  industry — when  Chili  furnf 
with  flour,  the  East  with  dried  fruits,  and  European  nati" 
numberless  articles  for  the  comfort  of  man — ^it  has  worked  w^ 


fleets  go  out  of  the  Golden  Gate  laden  with  wheat  and  other  prod- 

for  foreign  marts  of  trade;  train  after  train  moving  eastward  with 

sn  and  dried  fruits  for  the  enjoyment  of  our  eastern  brethren,  and 

it  discerns  from  the  increasing  volume  of  sales  that  in  the  near 

ire  California  will  be  the  orchard  of  America. 

le  Society  needs  the  active  cooperation  of  the  people.    It  has  merited 
the  past.    It  should  receive  it  henceforth. 

d  now,  in  conclusion,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  by  request  of  the 

iety,  I  bid  you  a  hearty  welcome  to  this  exhibition,  trusting  that  you 

iy  enjoy  its  pleasures,  profit  by  its  lessons,  and  when  you  return  to 

respective  homes  ask  yourself  the  question:  "What  can  I  do  next 

to  add  to  the  interest  and  value  of  the  State  Fair?  " 


^0 
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ANNUAL  ADDRESS 

DELIVERED   BEFORE   THE    STATE   AGRICULTURAL   SOCIETY 
rORNIA,  AT  SACRAMENTO,  SEPTEMBER  18,  1890. 

By  William  H.  Mills,  of  San  Erancisco. 


Mb.  President,  and  Gentlemen  op  the  State  Board  op  Agbici 
The  invitation  to  deliver  the  annual  address  before  your 
body,  received  at  the  hands  of  your  honored  President,  plainlyii 
the  questions  you  desired  should  be  discussed  bfefore  you.  Ins 
to  the  indication  of  the  letter  of  invitation,  your  President " 
the  very  proper  precaution  of  discussing  with  me  person 
matters  to  which  your  attention  should  be  called,  and  thej 
theme  to  which  the  modest  merit  of  this  effort  should  be  addrea 

The  annual  exhibitions  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society  are  ( 
to  be  illustrative  of  the  progress  of  agriculture,  horticulture, 
mechanic  arts  in  our  State.    These  exhibitions  are  in  the  high 
an  epitome  of  State  progress.    The  inventions  of  the  mind,  theii 
the  hands,  and  the  intelligent  direction  of  nature  in  the  prodm 
the  objects  of  human  desire,  are  presented  annually  for  the  in 
and  the  thoughtful  consideration  of  our  people.    This  is  the  I 
the  pride  of  industry.    Here  useful  toil  is  crowned  with  honorj 
that  crowning,  labor  is  dignified  and  ennobled.     For  thirty-eij 
these  exhibitions  have  been  held,  each  exhibition  a  leaf  in  thej 
of  the  progress  of  our  State.    But  thirty-eight  years  is  scarcelya 
day  in  the  history  of  States  and  Nations.     More  than  this,  it  is? 
a  noon  to  the  morning  of  to-day.     But,  notwithstanding  theW 
time  which  has  elapsed  since  the  foundations  of  our  State  we« 
startling  contrasts  and  gratifying  comparisons  would  be  discloselj 
the  first  annual  exhibition  of  this  Society  could  be  placed  aid 
with  that  of  to-day. 

You  need  not  be  told  that  the  American  settlement  of  Califoi 
induced  by  an  ardent  and  expectant  search  for  gold,  but  when  J 
ing  the  progress  California  has  made  in  field  culture,  you  do  n^ 
reminded  that  its  first  occupants  and  inhabitants  had  nof 
agricultural  resources.    Men  are  naturally  intolerant  as  toi 
ences  they  encounter    between  the  countries  with  which 
familiar  and  those  they  casually  visit.    Moreover,  men  in  i 
homes,  seek  those  where  the  industries  they  have  pursued  inl 
the  standards  of  industry  in  the  new.     Of  the  truth  of 
individual  has  a  witness  in  his  own  mind.    We  are  not  attracl* 
countries  whose  objects  of  culture  are  wholly  unfamiliar  tons.| 
an  exhibition  is  spread  out  before  a  spectator,  that  portion 
which  he  is  familiar  and  the  result  of  that  industry  in  whi| 
engaged  will  be  most  attractive,  because  it  will  be  under ' 
intelligent  and  familiar   observation.     The   people  of  the  W 
Zone,  skilled  in  the  field  culture   possible  in  the  latitudes^ 


iivity,  find  strangely  unfamiliar  objects  of  cultivation  unattractive, 
ien  the  proposition  to  engage  in  the  cultivation  of  the  unfamiliar 
|ect  is  under  consideration.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  men  migrate 
on  the  latitudes  of  their  nativity.  They  seek  new  homes  with  moi-e 
^orable  environment  for  personal  prosperity,  but  they  do  not  seek  a 
ange  of  industry,  which  involves  the  abandonment  of  that  with  which 
by  are  familiar  for  the  adoption  of  that  which  is  new.  They  feel  a 
hfidence  in  the  skill  and  judgment  which  observation  and  experience 
pe  ripened  in  their  minds,  so  long  as  the  question  of  engaging  in 
pustries  already  familiar  is  presented,  but  they  naturally  lose  that 

ftdence  when  methods  of  agriculture  and  horticulture,  relating  to 
pwniliar  productions,  are  a  part  of  the  problem  involved  in  the  change 

•esidence. 

he  agricultural  and  horticultural  possibilities  of  California  were  a 
lied  book  to  the  pioneer  population  of  this  State.  The  seasons  for 
Id  time  and  harvest  were  new  and  strange.  The  art  of  agriculture, 
lit  was  known  and  practiced  by  themselves  and  their  fathers,  was 
Ipplicable  here.  This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  The  time  of  growth 
^  verdure,  as  known  to  them,  was  from  the  spring  month  of  April  to 
\  October  of  autumn.    Then  followed  a  winter  of  death  to  vegetation, 

eriod  of  slumber,  in  which  all  growth  was  bound  in  icy  chains  and 

I  to  sleep  in  the  cradle  of  winter.  To  them,  spring  with  its  seed  time, 
ner  with  its  ripening  suns,  and  autumn  with  its  golden  harvests, 
pt  certain  specific  months  of  the  calendar.    They  found  these  months 

he  old  calendar  the  winter  of  suspended  animation  in  California. 

«ad  of  the  June  of  verdure  and  blossoms,  they  found  one  of  russet- 
|wn  hiUs  and  sun-parched  plains,  with  all  the  unmistakable  condi- 
ps  of  the  aridity  of  death.     But,  on  the  other  hand,  they  found  a 

'  autumn  and  a  longer  winter  of  verdure.  Finally,  the  suggestion 
|ie  that  the  old  almanac  was  as  inapplicable  to  the  seasons  of  Cali- 

aia  as  the  old  art  of  agriculture  had  proven.  Instead  of  the  winter 
pormer  experience,  they  found  spring-time  to  follow  harvest,  verdure 
pome  with  the  rains  of  heaven,  growth  and  vegetation  belonging  to 
\  months  relegated  to  the  rigid  bonds  of  winter  in  the  homes  they 
I  left.  Slowly  the  true  meaning  of  the  new  environment  began  to  be 
ferstood.  The  new  art  of  agriculture  followed  the  suggestion  of  new 
"  iitudes  in  nature,  until  to-day  the  art  of  horticulture  and  agricult- 
as  practiced  in  California,  is  not  known  elsewhere  in  the  world, 

1  it  is  to  the  material  and  moral  results  of  this  new  adaptation  of 

astry  to  a  new  environment  that  your  attention  is  to  be  called. 
[Ton  have  plainly  indicated  to  me  that  you  desire  the  matters  herein 

«nted  for  publication.     Therefore,  what  is  said  herein  will  go  forth 

L  your  indorsement.  I  earnestly  ask  that  before  this  indorsement  is 
jprded,  the  matter  herein  presented  shall  receive  your  very  candid 
'  dderation,  and  its  publication  to  the  world  shall  receive  your  unani- 

18  consent.    In  this  way  it  will  become  your  statement,  and  with 

indoraement  of  your  honorable  body  it  will  be  received,  by  those 

f  accord  it  an  examination,  as  authentic.  It  cannot  be  your  purpose 
|lace  it  before  our  own  people  only,  and  since  it  is  to  go  forth  to  the 

X  to  the  more  densely  populated  portions  of  our  common  country, 

I  whose  borders  we  are  seeking  a  reinforcement  of  our  population, 
fcugmentation  of  its  industrial  capacity,  and  additions  to  the  capital 

\hh  for  the  development  of  our  diversified  industries,  let  us  place 
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oureelves  at  once  in  the  mental  attitude  of  directly  addressing  t 
are  unfamiliar  with  the  resources  of  our  State,     Let  us,  if ; 
imagine  ourselves  before  an  audience  of  those  who  desire  to  I 
their  place  of  residence,  and  leave  the  older  and  more  finished  (| 
tions  of  our  country  for  those  wherein  the  conditions  of  pr 
still  obtain.    With  the  earnest  purpose  of  awakening  in  theiroJ 
interest  in  our  State,  let  us  be  equally  earnest  in  a  determinatioil 
sent  the  facts  fairly  and  truthfully,  so  that  if  any  honor  m\ 
change  of  residence  in  our  favor,  the  responsibility  of  disaj 
representation  will  not  rest  with  us. 

At  the  outset  we  are  impelled  by  candor  to  admit  that  the  i 
this  commonwealth  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  growth  of  thi 
lying  immediately  west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  nor  yet  wert| 
Missouri  River.    Our  first  immigration  was  phenomenal.    It  ifi  e 
that  in  the  first  two  years  after  the  discovery  of  gold  in  Califotii 
alluring  opportunity  of  acquiring  great  wealth  by  a  sudden  I 
fortune  in  the  way  of  gold  discovery  brought  to  this  State  four  ll 
thousand   people.    The  stories  of  the  fabulous  wealth  of  our| 
attracted  a  population  as  if  by  enchantment.     That  populate 
uninfluenced  by  immigration  literature,  by  maps,  pamphlets,  byl 
descriptions,  or  by  any  other  method  or  device  of  recent  tiines| 
mote  the  growth  of  States.     The  story  of  gold  discoveries  in  { 
of  broad  placer  fields,  open  to  the  world,  made  a  strong  appealj 
adventurous  spirits  of  all  countries.    They  came  by  thou 
they  were  impelled  to  come  by  the  hope  of  greatly  improv 
condition;  in  fact,  this  hope  is  one  of  the  allurements  which li 
the  seat  of  population  from  one  country  to  another.    Populatii 
moved  from  the  older  to  the  newer  portions  of  the  world,  in  the^ 
finding  an  environment  more  favorable  to  personal  prosperity. 
own  country  populations  have  left  the  well  developed  regions! 
more  sparsely  settled  territories,  in  the  hope  of  acquiring  prop^ 
undeveloped  values,  and  thus  securing  the  advantage  of  the  i 
and  coming  development.    Allured  by  the  hope  of  sudden  weal 
tance  could  not  discourage  and  hardship  could  not  deter  the  [ 
of  incoming  population.    In  a  modified  way  there  is  a  leBSoni| 
where  actual  prosperity  exists,  population  comes  by  the 
irresistible  invitation;  where  prosperity  is  merely  promised,  iri 
tion  can  be  induced  only  by  argument  and   persuasion,   A| 
prosperity  in  our  State  will  bring  us  a  reinforcement  of  inij 
population,  uninvited  except  by  the  cogency  of  prosperity  itseK 
The  gold-seekers  formed  the  basis  of  our  population;  theyli 
foundations  of  our  social  and  political  structure;  they  madef 
in  which  the  elements  of  our  civilization  were  cast.     They  wereai 
^  prising  people  to  the  very  verge  of  being  speculative  and  advej| 
The  influences  of  primitive  conditions  are  very  difiicult  of  eK ' 
The   pioneer  population   of  any  country   gives  direction, 
character  to  its  growth.     The  primitive  conditions,  therefore,  <J 
influence  upon  the  character  of  populations  long  after  those  ( 
have  passed  away.     We  are  by  no  means  entirely  emancipated^ 
influences  of  our  earliest  environment.     The  speculative  spirit  i| 
with  methodical  and  plodding  industry.     The  diligent  indin' 
methodical  habits  to  which  we  are  so  much  indebted  for  the  dev< 
of  our  agricultural  and  horticultural  industries  are  attributes' 


at  growth;  hence,  it  may  be  truthfully  said  that  our  population,  but 
iy  years  old,  has  less  than  twenty  years  of  development,  when  those 
terprises  and  industries  relating  to  its  real  and  permanent  sources  of 
psperity  are  considered.  When  success  in  the  search  for  gold  ceased 
be  as  hazardous  as  a  lottery,  and  successful  mining  became  dependent 
on  niore  thoughtful  and  intelligent  methods,  for  many  years  the  atten- 

of  the  world  was  withdrawn  from  California.  This  attention  was 
ived  with  the  stock  speculative  period,  the  most  injurious  period  in 

history.    During  the  many  years  of  its  pernicious  prevalence,  our 

J  enterprise  and  a  large  portion  of  our  capital  were  employed  in  the 

every  and  operation  of  silver  mines.     In  spite  of  all  these,  however, 

I  good  work  of  creating  a  commonwealth,  founded  upon  the  enduring 

lustries  invited  by  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  had  gone  on,  and  since  the 

bsidence  of  the  speculative  period,  has  made  year  by  year  gratifying 

pgress.    Great  commonwealths  cannot  be  founded  upon  the  exceptional 

.  the  unusual.    The  wealth  of  every  State  and  every  nation  is  found 

[the  industrial  capacity  of  its  people,  and  in  the  direction  of  this 

pstrial  capacity  in  producing  the  natural  and  legitimate  objects  of 

aan  desire.    It  is,  therefore,  fairly  within  the  lines  of  reasonable 

Iresentation  to  say  that  the  foundations  of  California,  which  are  to 

Jure  and  are  to  grow  into  an  empire  of  wealth  and  population,  were 

1  less  than  twenty  years  ago.     The  real  and  enduring  industries  of 

!  State  are  less  than  twenty  years  of  age.     In  this  great  respect  our 

nals  are  misleading.     We  were  admitted  a  State  into  the  Union  forty 

I  ago,  but  the  California  of  the  first  twenty  years  of  this  period  saw 
Imorning  of  promise,  its  midday  splendor  of  romantic  adventure,  and 
[declining  afternoon.  The  new  creation  of  this  commonwealth  is  now 
^ts  earliest  dawn.    Our  annals  may  therefore  be  justly  divided  into 

California  of  history  and  the  California  of  prophecy.  Forgetting 
I  past  and  looking  to  the  future,  the  first  consideration  which  arrests 
*  attention  is  our  geographical  position. 

CONOMIC  COMMUNICATION  THE   EQUIVALENT   OF    PHYSICAL   CONTIGUITY. 

Bince  the  birth  of  this  State,  a  great  economic  force  has  come  into 

pation.    I  refer  to  cheap   and  rapid  communication.     Economic 

isportation  is  the  equivalent  of  physical  contiguity.     Let  us  make 

{plain.    Gro  back  in  the  history  of  production  and  transportation  a 

^dred  years,  and  you  w^ill  find  that  the  area  of  the  profitable  pro- 

fcion  of  wheat  did  not  extend  beyond  twenty-four  miles  from  the 

frket  for  that  cereal.     The  profitable  area  of  production  for  hay  did 

]  reach  beyond  ten  miles  of  its  market.     The  area  of  the  profitable 

duction  of  garden  stuff,  being  a  little  higher  class,  had  a  somewhat 

ater  extent.    We  may,  however,  safely  say  that  one  hundred  years 

|the  area  of  the  profitable  production  of  all  the  products  of  the  soil  did 

f  exceed  twenty-five  miles  by  land.     The  distance  thai  food  products 

''  be  carried  by  water  was  far  greater,  but  at  the  beginning  of  the 

lent  century,  twenty-five  miles  by  navigable  water  constituted  the 

i  of  profitable  production  for  nearly  all  species  of  field  culture. 

Tigable  waterways  of  the  country  form  channels  of  cheap  communi- 

ion;  hence,  cities  and  towns  sprung  up  along  the  banks  of  naviga- 

I rivers;  they  were  marts  of  exchange.      Beyond  them  a  distance 

Iwenty-five  or  thirty  miles,  the  limit  of  profitable  production  was 
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reached.    The  grazing  interests  were  somewhat  better  off,    Fatt, 
could  be  driven  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  iHM 
Cattle  could  be  driven  profitably  five  hundred  miles,  andhorg 
known  to  be  taken  over  a  thousand  miles.     The  advent  of : 
came,  and  here,  around  the  city  in  which  you  are  holding  \ 
garden  vegetables  are  raised  for  markets  in  Denver,  Col.,  and  St| 
Mo. — even  far  beyond  these  limits.    Vegetables  are  raised  in  the^ 
of  this  city  for  the  New  York  marketj  three  thousand  one  hundi 
eighty-eight  miles  distant.     Thus  the  radius  of  profitable  pxc 
sweeps  over  a  limit  of  land  transportation  three  thousand  i 
as  against  a  length  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  miles  before  the  i 
steam  transportation  by  railroad  on  land  and  steam  navigatioii| 
ocean.    We  shipped  from  California  in  1880,  two  million  eig" 
and  eighty  thousand  pounds  of  garden  vegetables.    There 
gradual  and  steady  increase  of  the  shipments  under  this  head,  g 
1888  they  had  risen  to  thirty-two  million  pounds,  or  morel' 
times  the  quantity  shipped  in  1880.    The  same  ratio  of  inci 
eight  years  more  would  give  us  three  hundred  million  pounds,! 
shall  say  that  the  proportionate  increase  will  not  be  realized  ? 

This  doctrine  that  economic  communipation  may  become  the  j 
alent  of  physical  contiguity  is  the  basis  of  all  we  hope  for. 
most  far  reaching  and  aigni&cstut  factor  in  the  future  of  Calij 
Three  days^  ordinary  wages  in  England  will  pay  the  cost  of  trani^ 
tion  on  one  year's  supply  of  breadstufis  for  an  individual,  fromil 
inaccessible  and  distant  wheat-producing  zones  of  the  world, 
grows  less  as  you  approach  the  seaboard.     Breadstuff's  are  caniJ 
tances  which  are  practically  unlimited  along  the  commercial  { 
of  the  globe.     Fruits,  green  and  canned,  are  exchanged  with  eveij 
tion  of  the  earth,  and  rice  is  practically  as  cheap  in  one  portpj 
world  as  another.     Live  stock  is  carried  across  continents  ahds 
live  chickens  are  transported  economically  three  thousand  i 
dairy  products  accompany  all  other  articles  of  commerce.    If  \ 
from  a  market  on  a  watercourse  was  the  radius  of  the  profitable^ 
production  of  garden  stuffs  a  century  ago,  and  three  thousand  i 
the  length  of  the  radius  now,  the  countries  at  the  end  of  tto 
thousand-mile  line  are  as  near  to  the  markets  as  the  gardens  ij 
ten  miles.     Wheat  produced  in  California  may  be  consumed  in  I 
at  a  lower  rate  of  cost  than  breadstuifs  produced  within  thirty  s 
that  city  one  hundred  years  ago.     When  the  cost  of  trans] 
comes  to  be  applied  to  the  retail  cost  of  any  article,  it  becou 
preciable;  for  illustration,  a  pound  of  wheat  in  Liverpool  hasM 
a  quarter  of  a  cent  added  to  its  value  by  transportation,  evenwW 
duced  in  the  most  inaccessible  wheat  fields  of  the  world, 
devoted  to  the  production  of  cereals,  then,  in  these  most  disi 
are  in  direct  competition  with  the  lands  devoted  to  like  prodtt? 
the  markets  where  cereals  are  produced. 

All  the  assistance  rendered  by  climate  and  soil  in  the  produ|^ 
any  article  is  the  bounteous  gift  of  nature  to  the  cultivator  of  | 
Under  the  old  system,  when  transportation  was  costly,  conntt 
widely   separated.      Under  the   new   system,  which   is  can 
products  of  the  garden,  the   orchard,  and  the  field  half  arc 
worlds  with  inappreciable  value  added  on  account  of  its  cost,  evi 
tion  of  the  world  is  in  immediate  competition  with  all  other  ] 


production  of  the  objects  of  human  desire.     The  competition  of 

is  and  climates  is  immediately  present  in  every  market  of  the  world. 

[these  markets,  we  see  the  fertility  of  soils  and  the  favoring  conditions 

plimate  competing  with  the  environment  of  every  other  portion  of  the 

rid,  where  any  industrial  pursuits  are  followed.     In  every  market 

are  immediately  present  the  effects  of  the  systems  of  labor,  the 

Ithods  of  production,  the  favoring  conditions  of  soil  and  climate;  they 

et  face  to  face;   distance  no  longer  divides  them.     Their  economic 

ence  has  become  the  equivalent  of  physical  contiguity.     Now,  sup- 

)  that  in  a  single  township  in  some  of  the  valleys  of  California  you 

ye  the  rigorous  climate  of  Minnesota.     Suppose  that  within  that 

"hip  the  thermometer  descends  to  10  degrees  below  zero  in  Novem- 

l,  and,  with  the  exception  of  occasional  thaws,  never  rises  above  that 

lication  until  March,     Suppose  that  destructive  blizzards,  accompa- 

',  by  sleet  and  snow,  rule  and  reign  for  six  or  seven  months  of  the 

r,  would  any  fruit  grower  in  California  be  regarded  as  sane  who 

lid  plant  an  orchard  within  that  wintry  belt?     Now,  since  communi- 

^on  has  become  equal  to  contact,  will  fruit  growing  be  pursued  in  any 

atry  subjected  to  the  wintry  conditions  herein  described,  as  against 

I  production  of  fruit  where  spring  comes  at  the  end  of  harvest?   Take 

an  illustration  the  cost  of  producing  wheat  in  California.     There  are 

Istorms  in  the  harvest  period;  this  is  equal  to^25  per  cent  advantage 

he  production  of  the  crop. 

Jpon  this  subject  Mr.  Shippee  of  Stockton,  an  experienced  wheat 
|wer,  says: 

;,  we  haye  a  climate  that  is  wonderfully  well  adapted  for  the  production  of  wheat. 

e second  place,  our  lands  are  level;  are  cultiyated  by  large  gang  plows,  from  two  to 
It  in  a  gang,  and  handled  by  one  man;  while  one  man  is  able  to  plow  more  in  one 
fin  this  State  than  in  almost  every  other  State  in  the  Union,  in  like  manner  is  he 
i  to  80W  and  harrow  more.    In  the  third  place,  the  machinerv  used  in  harvesting 

les  the  wheat-grower  to  harvest  his  entire  crop  at  less  than  hali  what  it  costs  in  any 

r  State,  since  no  other  State  possesses  these  harvesters.  Fourth,  we  have  no  rains 
hesTimmer  to  interfere;  we  begin  harvesting  in  June  and  wind  up  in  October,  and 
pot  compelled  to  take  the  grain  out  of  the  field  until  the  harvest  season  is  over,    No 

r  portion  of  the  wheat-producing  zones  can  do  this* 

oseph  Cone,  a  very  large  wheat  grower  of  the  Sacramento  Valley, 

as  these  statements,  and  declares  that  wheat  can  be  grown  for  less 

California  than  in  any  other  country  of  the  world.     He  illustrates 

t)lucal]y  the  progress  that  has  been  made  in  economic  methods  of 

iucing  wheat,  by  saying  that  under  the  old  system,  when  harvesting 

\  done  with  a  sickle,  thrashing  done  with  a  flail,  and  separating  done 

lie  primitive  method  of  a  fan,  a  tenth  of  an  acre  was  as  much  as  a 

"  I  harvester  could  cut,  thrash,  separate,  and  sack  in  one  day;  or,  in 

'  words,  it  would  require  the  labor  of  ten  men  to  harvest,  separate, 

Back  one  acre  of  wheat,  but  with  the  machinery  now  in  use  the 

It  is  seven  and  one  half  acres  a  day  for  each  man  employed  in 

testing,  or  seventy-five  times  the  productive  capacity  of  an  individ- 

[harvester  under  former  systems. 

|on.  H.  M.  La  Rue  says: 

t  wheat  may  be  raised  more  economically  in  California  than  elsewhere  is  perfectly 
c  Our  wheat  lands  are  generally  level,  uniform  in  quality ;  our  soil  is  rich  and 
f  worked.  Our  system  of  summer  fallowing  enables  us  to  do  our  plowing  in  the 
"I,  and  our  seeding  in  the  long  days  in  the  fall  before  the  rainy  season  commences. 
^  to  ow  long,  dry  summers,  we  have  ample  time  for  harvest,  without  danger  from 
feather.  Our  climate  also  enables  us  to  use  the  most  improved  machinery,  both  in 
5  tod  harvesting.    The  combined  harvester  can  he  used  to  better  advantage  in 
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I  present  the  testimony  of  these  intelligent  and  experienced ji 
men,  practical  wheat  growers,  as  conclusive  of  the  assertion  thalj 
can  be  grown  more  cheaply  in  California  than  elsewhere,    The| 
nificance  of  this  can  scarcely  be  realized.     Now,  if  the  advantagetij^ 
climate,  and  general  environment  are  present  in  every  market| 
world,  California  can  raise  breadstuffs  at  a  price  which  would  ] 
munerative  to  any  other  portion  of  the  wheat-growing  zone. 
being  no  longer  a  factor,  whenever  the  test  comes  under  which  1 
survive,  wheat  growing  in  California  would  continue  in  this  Sta 
after  its  discontinuance  elsewhere.     At  the  same  market  rate, 
the  wheat  producer  of  California  receives  a  higher  reward  for] 
Keeping  in  mind  the  position  taken  at  the  outset,  that  we  are| 
these  things  to  an  intending  emigrant,  to  a  farmer  in  Iowa  or  I 
can  we  not  say  with  truth  to  him  that  the  labor  he  puts  uponl 
in  those  States  would  reward  him  better  if  expended  upon  " 
fornia?  And  is  this  not  an  inducement  which  would  lead  himtol 
in  our  favor  when  seeking  a  new  home?  Let  us  reverse  the  ilhi 
Suppose  that  in  an  Eastern  State,  in  a  single  county  of  Ohio,  Mil 
or  New  York,  there  is  4  climate  where  storms  in  the  harvest 
unknown,  where  hailstorms  and  windstorms  do  not  waste  the  i 
grain,  and  where  the  gang  plow  and  seeder  may  be  run  in  seedingl 
and  the  harvester  may  be  run  in  harvest  time,  would  other  landij 
country  bear  an  equal  rate  to  that  lying  under  this  favored  s 
repeat  again,  what  cannot  be  too   strongly  impressed,  thati 
methods  of  transportation  produce  economies  of  production, 
nearness  of  contact,  and  that  the  competition  of  climates  between 
ent  portions  of  the  earth  is  present  in  every  market. 

The  ultimate  operation  of  this  principle  will  be  to  produce 
article  where  its  production  affords  the  greatest  reward  to  tb 
devoted  to  its  production.  No  fiscal  policy  or  tariff  device  willv«! 
delay,  nor  eventually  wholly  prevent,  the  universal  sway  of  tto 
ciple  of  production.  Each  object  of  human  desire  will  be  prodi 
the  country  where  its  production  costs  the  minimum  of  human 
This  principle  is  inherent  in  the  human  mentality.  It  is  i 
from  human  desire,  because  it  is  the  desire  of  mankind  to  getik 
imum  return  from  the  minimuni  outlay  of  effort.  Mankind,  m 
will  then,  sooner  or  later,  adopt  this  principle  of  production,  ap| 
to  that  natural  subsidy  which  favoring  conditions  bounteouslj 
upon  those  products  grown  in  the  soil  and  in  the  climate  r0 
motive  of  their  growth.  Apply  this  principle  to  the  entire  ^ 
production  in  California,  and  you  will  perceive  that  the  ordi' 
California  and  the  vineyards  of  this  State  are  in  immediate  comlj 
in  the  markets  of  the  world  with  the  orchards  and  vineyari 
other  country;  that  it  is  possible,  therefore,  for  us  to  become  the' 
for  the  whole  world,  in  its  broad  and  commercial  sense.  The^ 
economic  methods  of  transportation  have  placed  orchards,  pi 
distant  from  each  other,  side  by  side  in  a  commercial  senBC) 
tendency  of  this  large  factor  in  controlling  and  directing  theii^ 
of  every  country  cannot  be  thwarted  or  arrested.  This  force  is^ 
basis  of  reciprocity  toward  which  national  opinion  is  so  strongly^ 


jPo  the  average  eastern  mind,  California  and  its  sister  Pacific  States 
I  on  the  verge  o*f  the  continent.  Their  names  are  associated  with 
at  distance.  When  they  are  under  consideration  as  the  objective 
at  of  a  future  residence,  contemplation  is  associated  with  discourag- 

j  remoteness.    Between  California  and  the  fertile  area  of  the  Eastern 

|tes  there  lies  an  uninhabited  region.     Between  the  two  groups  of 

iKzationj  that  facing  the  Atlantic  and  that  facing  the  Pacific  Ocean, 

sare  one  million  five  hundred  thousand  square  miles  of  territory,  the 

bge  fertility  of  which  is  less  than  one  fiftieth  the  average  fertility  of 

[territory  lying  east  of  the  Missouri  River.     To  the  emigrant  from  an 

;ern  State  to  California,  the  consideration  of  distance  involves  the 

^king  up  of  home  ties,  old  associations,  old  acquaintanceship.     The 

nee  is  too  great  for  the  maintenance  of  old  associations.     Nor  are 

}  things  even  the  most  serious  source  of  discouragement.     The  peo- 

|of  the  East  regard  California  as  being  under  special  disadvantages 
I  reference  to  its  commercial  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  world.     To 

|most  casual  observation,  California  labors  under  a  great  disability 
I  reference  to  transportation.  It  pays  the  highest  price  for  all  sup- 
jimported,  and  it  submits  to  the  greatest  discount  in  consequence 
he  cost  of  transporation  upon  its  exports.  But,  as  has  already  been 
lyn,  cost,  in  its  commercial  sense,  is  convertible  into  distance.  If  it 
I  the  same  to  ship  goods  from  San  Francisco  to  New  York  as  from 
Missouri  River  to  New  York,  then,  commercially,  California  is  as 
the  great  metropolis  of  the  country,  as  the  Missouri  River,     As 

bally  instructive,  I  beg  leave  to  present  the  following  terminal  rates 
:  a  period  of  nine  years  from  1880  to  1889: 


; 
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om  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  the  rate  on  canned  goods 
0  was  $300  per  car  to  the  Missouri  River,  to  St.  Louis,  to 
^0,  to  Cincinnati,  to  Pittsburg,  and  to  New  York.  This  rate  had 
lendedin  1889  to  $200  per  car  to  these  six  principal  centers  of  dis- 
^ntion.  In  a  commercial  sense,  therefore,  the  distance  to  all  thege 
became  equal,  notwithstanding  the  difference  of  distance  from 
aento  to  the  Missouri  River  as  against  New  York  is  two  thousand 
Thus  a  distance  of  two  thousand  miles  is  absolutely  ignored, 
I  New  York  has  exactly  the  same  commercial  relation  to  Sacramento 
he  Missouri  River.  It  will  not  be  unprofitable  here  to  reannounce 
Iprinciple  that  economy  of  communication  is  the  equivalent  of  phys- 
[  contiguity,  for  in  the  instance  above  recited  we  see  that  the  cost  of 
'  "ag  New  York  with  the  products  of  this  State  is  exactly  the  same, 
greater,  than  the  cost  of  reaching  a  point  two  thousand  miles 
■er  to  us. 

Ilancing  at  the  entire  list,  we  find  that  canned  salmon  was  carried  in 
1  at  the  rate  of  $300  per  car  to  the  six  cities  named,  and  that  the' 
5  last  year  was  $200  per  car;  that  the  rates  on  dried  fruits  in  1880 
J  $600  per  car  to  the  Missouri  River,  $650  to  St.  Louis,  $724  to  Pitts- 
,  and  $800  to  New  York,  and  that  they  descended  in  the  year  1889 
)per  car  to  the  cities  named.     Green  fruit  (deciduous)  was  shown 
J  favors.    The  rate  on  raisins  to  the  six  cities  named  in  1880  was 
)  per  car  to  the  Missouri  River  and  $800  to  New  York.     In  1889,  the 
\  were  equalized  to  $280  to  each  of  the  cities  named.     On  vegetables, 
>  in  1881  was  $910  a  car  to  the  Missouri  River,  and  in  1889,  to  the 
|e  point,  the  rate  was  $200  a  car.     Taking  this  last  instance  of  vege- 
is,  and  the  rate  in  1881  was  about  five  times  the  rate  charged  to-day, 
}  the  vegetables  produced  in  California  are  carried  to-day  at  about 
ler  cent  of  what  was  claimed  to  be  the  proper  rate  eight  years  ago. 
uhove  comparisons  had  been  instituted  between  the  rates  of  1870 
\  1890,  the  decrease  wouldv have  been  much  more  significant  and  start- 
But  the  other  side  of  the  fact  is  equally  significant.     The  rates  on 
ales  of  import  have  experienced  a  corresponding  decrease. 
'  3  chief  significance  of  all  this  is  in  the  question  of  the  elimina- 
f  distance:    When  the  rate  to  Chicago  in  1881  on  vegetables  was 
erone  hundred  pounds,  or  $1,000  per  car,  the  commercial  distance 
"  ■  ago  was  five  times  greater  than  in  1889,  when  the  rate  was  $1 
)  hundred  pounds,  or  $200  per  car.     The  actual  distance  to  Chi- 
m  miles  is  two  thousand  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  miles.     The 
"  1 1881  was  $5  per  one  hundred  pounds,  or  $1,000  per  car.     This 
[having  descended  in  1889  to  $200  per  car,  or  one  fifth,  removed 
go  to  within  four  hundred  and  fifty-five  miles  of  the  gardens  of 
brnia,  thus  eliminating  and  ignoring  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
|twenty  miles  of  transportation,  on  the  basis  of  the  rate  in  1881. 

8  facts  disclose  a  tendency  in  transportation  to  base  all  rates  upon 

elation  of  markets  to  each  other  rather  than  the  distance  in  miles 

.  them.    It  is  within  the  bounds  of  reasonable  probability  that 

I  a  few  years  this  tendency  will  have  so  far  asserted  itself  that  the 

^question  will  be  the  relation  between  the  points  of  production  and 

■  I  of  consumption,  with  scarcely  a  reference  to  the  distance  in  miles 

separate  them.     Take,  for  example,  dried  fruit,  and  referring  to 

ble,  see  how  this  tendency  has  already  produced  results.     In  1880, 

"  J  on  dried  fruit  to  the  Missouri  River  was  $3  per  one  hundred 
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pounds,  or  $600  per  car.    The  rate  to  New  York  was  $4  per  c 
pounds,  or  $800  per  carload.    In  1889  the  rates  had  descends 
equal  rate  of  $i  40  per  one  hundred  pounds,  or  $280  per  car, 
justment  and  equalization  of  freight  rates,  disregarding  the  ( 
distance  between  the  points  named,  was  controlled  and  adjust 
standard  of  the  commercial  relations  between  the  producer  and  j 
sumer,  since  difference  of  distance  is  practically  lost  sight  of. 
nificance  of  this  tendency  to  the  industries  of  California,  both  I 
downward  character  and  to  its  disregard  of  distance,  cannot  te| 
mated.     It  means  that  in  the  near  future  the  products  of  CaKot 
stand  in  the  markets  of  the  world  on  terms  of  perfect  equality,! 
cost  of  reaching  markets,  with  the  products  of  all  other  countei 

THE   INDUSTRIES  OF   CALIFORNIA,   AND   THEIR  FUTURE. 

Our  eastern  friends,  even  many  of  our  own  citizenSj  are 
predicting  the  speedy  approach  of  a  condition  of  overproductioij 
apprehension  both  at  home  and  abroad  has  exerted  a  strongij 
in  retarding  our  growth  and  development.    It  is  time  the  i 
placed  at  rest,  and  the  question  which  confronts  us  at  the  outs 
discussion  is,  what  are  the  facts  and  what  are  the  most  reason 
ences  to  be  drawn  from  these  facts?     Enterprising  men  ey« 
look  to  the  future  with  the  most  serene  confidence,  and  when  \ 
fidence  is  challenged  we  find   it   to  rest  in  the  great  con 
proposition  that  no  country  has  ever  yet  been  ruined  by  M 
fertility  or  the  expanded  possibilities  of  its  climate. 

The  vast  diversity  of  agriculture  and  horticulture  in  Califon 
our  industries  in  competition  with  the  industries  of  nearly  eveij 
and  zone  of  the  habitable  earth.  In  this  diversity  our  sa 
As  a  wheat-producing  country  alone  we  would  share  the  viciss 
the  wheat  zones  of  the  earth.  Failure  of  crops  or  of  prices  woi 
upon  us  constantly  recurring  years  of  loss,  but  our  climate « 
the  production  of  every  object  of  cultivation  grown  on  thee 
of  Europe.  The  list  embraces  many  articles  which  have  bil 
limited  area  of  production  on  the  earth,  and,  fortunately  for  l 
articles  are  in  the  list  of  those  which  cannot  be  produced  byt 
tries  sustaining  the  largest  populations  of  the  world. 

Let  us  take  first  the  question  of  citrus  fruit.     That  industrl| 
fornia  is  still  in  its  infancy,  notwithstanding  it  has  long  m 
its  experimental  stage.     Citrus  fruits  are  now  produced  in  i 
quantities.      Thirty  years   ago  there  was   imported  into 
States  three  hundred  thousand  boxes  of  citrus  fruit.     Last  yes 
contributed  to  supply  the  demand  six  hundred  thousand  I 
California  contributed  seven  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  W 
the  country  into  which  thirty  years  ago  were  imported  three! 
thousand  boxes  of  citrus  fruit  produced  within  its  own  bordeifil 
one  million  three  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  boxes.    Wha*! 
facts  as  to  importation  in  the  same  year?     From  the  report  of  y 
Finance  Committee,  compiled  for  the  use  of  the  Senate  o{( 
States  in  the  discussion  of  the  McKinley  bill,  and  gathen 
most  authentic  sources,  to  wit:  the  Custom  House  returns  of  ^ 
States,  it  is  shown  and  declared  that  in  1889  there  was  imp' 
the  United  States  of  ^citrus  fruits  three  million  three  hundre«^ 


^  thousand  nine  hundred  and  sixty-three  boxes,  and  one  hundred  and 

en  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty-seven  barrels.  Thus, 
irithstanding  the  contribution   of  Florida  and   California  to  the 

ne  of  supply,  the  importation  of  citrus  fruits  into  the  United  States 
I  more  than  eleven  times  that  noted  prior  to  the  beginning  of  home 
luction.  In  the  face  of  these  facts,  is  it  competent  for  any  man  to 
lict  overproduction  of  oranges  and  lemons  in  California  and  Florida? 
[entire  demand  of  the  United  States  thirty  years  ago  was  imported. 
|n  this  country  becomes  a  producer  to  the  extent  of  one  million 

5  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  boxes,  the  importation  in  the  same 
Uftfl  arisen  to  nearly  four  million  boxes,  thus  constantly  widening 
Imargin  in  favor  of  the  home  producer  and  forever  silencing  all 
fhedes  of  overproduction. 

ake  the  liberty  of  introducing  here  the  testimony  of  an  intelligent 
jesentative  of  Southern  California.  Major  E.  W.  Jones,  President  of 
~  OS  Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce,  under  date  of  August  twenty- 
pays: 

I  citrus  culture  of  Southern  California  has  been  successfully  prosecuted  for  so  many 

I  as  to  establish  the  fact  beyond  controversy  that  our  climate  and  soils  are  adapted 

Oyer  one  hundred  years  ago  the  Mission  fathers  planted  orange  trees  at  San 

el, ten  miles  east  of  Los  Angeles,  and  some  of  these  trees  are  still  living,  in  spite  of 

Bi  century  of  neglect.    In  the  past  thirty-five  years  only  has  citrus  culture  in  Cali- 

I  been  engaged  m  as  a  commercial  venture.    Sixteen  years  a^o  orchardists  in  the 

[fibriel  Valley  and  Los  Angeles  City  found  markets  for  their  fruits  and  realized  $1,200 

J  tor  oranges.    The  fruit  on  about  thirty  acres  was  sold  at  that  price.    That  was 

t  opportunity  for  reaching  the  outside  markets.    Since  then  the  planting  of  citrus 

is  aU  through  Southern  CaUfomia  has  been  goin§  on,  until  now  in  Los  Angeles 

/alone  there  are  eighteen  thousand  acres.    The  shipments  of  citrus  fruit,  includ- 

moDsand.  limes,  last  year  were  eight  hundred  and  twenty-seven  thousand  boxes 

Southern  California.    Leading  shippers  of  our  section  estimate  the  crop  of  next 

0  be  four  thousand  carloads.    Markets  for  the  fruits  and  facilities  for  reaching  them 

e  in  greater  proportion  than  the  production,  while  the  cost  of  transportation  is 

IttiaUy  cheapening, 

|e  second  instance  to  be  cited  here  will  relate  to  raisins.     In  1874 

iipped  East  two  hundred  pounds  of  raisins.     In  1888  we  shipped 

en  million  pounds,  and  the  extent  to  which  we  failed  to  supply 

bme  market  is  fully  illustrated  by  the  report  of  the  Finance  Com- 

p,  already  quoted,  wherein  it  is  declared  that  there  was  actually 

rted  into  the  United  States  in  the  year  1889  thirty-four  million 

hundred  and  ninety-three   thousand   five  hundred  pounds   of 

|iB.    When,  therefore,  California  has  trebled  its  present  product  of 

,it  will  barely  equal  the  importation.    To  state  this  in  a  different 

The  volume  of  importation  is  twice  that  of  the  product  of  Cali- 

Since  California  contributes  to  the  demand  eighteen  million 

I  at  the  present  rate  of  production,  and  since  there  w^ere,  in  round 

ers,  thirty-j&ve  million  pounds  imported,  there  is,  on  the  present 

of  consumption,  a  perfectly  safe   and  certain   demand   in   the 

d  States  for  three  times   the   vineyard   capacity  now  existing. 

^,  therefore,  we  are  told  by  the  eg,stern  and  home  objectors  that  the 

of  raisin  growing  will  be  overdone,  let  us  remember  that  the 

ad  will  increase,  and  that  the  present  demand  in  the  United  States 

I  times  our  present  capacity  for  production.     There  is,  therefore, 

|for  three  vineyards  for  every  one  now  cultivated  in  California. 

does  the  case  stand  as  to  grapes  and  prunes?     These  will  be 

ered  together,  simply  because  they  were  treated  together  in  the 

of  the  Finance  Committee  to  the  Senate.     The  importation  of 
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these  two  articles  in  1889  was  forty-seven  million  four  hu 
ninety-three  thousand  two  hundred  and  ten  pounds.     Are } 
of  overproducing  grapes  and  prunes  while  the  fiscal  rep 
nation  exhibit  this  vast  volume  of  importation? 

Take  even  the  case  of  lumber.    Those  but  partially  iny 
naturally  conclude  that  the  forests  of  our  country  supply  aly 
demands,  and  yet,  in  1889,  the  report  already  quoted  states! 
was  imported  into  the  United  States  five  hundred  and  thi 
million   feet  of  lumber,  the  Custom   House  valuation  ofi 
$1,050,000.     Of  olive  oil,  there  was  imported  into  the  Unite 
folir  hundred  and  fifty-four  thousand  gallons;  of  sugar,  ninen 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  thousand  pounds;  and  of  wool,c 
and  thirty-two  million  eight  hundred   and   seventeen  thonj 
hundred  and  fifty-six  pounds. 

Are  our  industries  likely  to  be  overdone  while  this  vaBt^ 
importation  of  the  industries  of  other  countries  must  be  avaJ 
supply  the  home  demand?  But  there  is  another  and  a  I 
be  presented  of  the  future  of  our  leading  industries,  Thei 
tabular  statement  presents,  under  examination,  a  very  hopeful! 

BTATEHLIES'S  OY  A-'KIlCli-^a  'SJikM.^'D  BTST^OW  EXPOKTED  FROM  CALIFORNIA  BY  ISlj 

Pacific  Company^s  Lines,  1880  to  1889. 


Year. 


1880. 
1881. 
1882. 
1883. 
1884, 
1885. 
1886  > 
1887. 
1888- 


Canned 
Salmon, 


15,095,900 

21,409,690 

21,134,240 

2^,060,620 

7,804,150 

4,945,970 

7,400,110 

7,287,290 

7,130,600 

8,022,290 


Canned 
Goods. 


Year. 


1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 

1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 


Green  Fruit- 
Citrus. 


Not  kept. 
Not  kept, 

917,100 
6,718,270 

938,910 
22,476,960 
26,907,570 
15,342,340 
14,434,490 
20,811,660 


10,271,180 

21,181,420 
29,627,000 
28,488,770 
21,695,740 
28,949,380 
30,636,710 
56,009,130 
38,728,100 
39,313,740 


Dried  Fmito. 


590,980 

2,377,660 

5,158,460 

3,329,40) 

2,108,350 

5,794,160 

6,113,970 

16,648,520 

20,237,360 

33,132,050 


Kaisins. 


790,630 

1,721,960 

1,056,540 

344,050 

3,150,290 

6,203,340 

12,970,800 

15,976,500 

14,571,380 

17,570,486 


Nuts. 


37,680 
859,600 
397,140 

1,054,970 
871,620 

1,762,260 
956,230 

1,167,670 


1,521,880 


Reviewing  this  table,  let  it  be  noted  that  in  1880  we 
hundred  and  ninety  thousand  pounds  of  dried  fruit,  and  fchrfl 
ments  of  1889  reach  over  thirty-three  millions  of  poundSj 
times  the  volume  of  the  shipment  of  1880.     Thus,  we  sup] 
markets  of  the  East  in  1889  sixty-five  times  the  annual  voli 
eight  years  previous.     Of  green  fruit,  the  amount  of  shipny 
was  five  million  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  pounds, 
arisen  in  1889  to  over  fifty  million  pounds,  or  ten  times 


nine  years  before.     Of  citrus  fruits,  in  1882  we  shipped  nine 

I  and  seventeen  thousand  pounds,  and  in  1889,  seven  years 

,  the  amount  had  arisen  to  fully  twenty  million  pounds.     In  1880 

hipment  of  raisins  was  less  than  eight  hundred  thousand  pounds, 

|in  1889  it  had  reached  eighteen  million  pounds.     The  shipment  of 

■tables  in  1880  was  two  million  eight  hundred  and  eighty  thousand 

pds,  while  in  1887  it  reached  the  enormous  quantity  of  thirty-three 

pon  pounds.    The  commercial  forces  and  the  industrial  conditions, 

"  have  conferred  upon  us  this  vast  increment  of  exportation,  are 

,ctively  in  existence.    The  analogies  all  point  toward  a  still  greater 

Upon  this  subject  of  the  future  of  the  fruit  industry  of  Cali- 

]  take  the  liberty  of  introducing  the  testimony  of  an  experienced 

fpower and  fruit  shipper  in  California.    Under  date  of  July  twenty- 

"'  Weinstock,  a  well  known  merchant  and  fruit  grower  of  Sacra- 


asay,  "Suppose  the  fruit  product  of  California  doubled  within  the  next  five  years, 

[he  market  be  as  good  as  at  present,  due  allowance  being  made  for  the  growth  of 

Tjation  and  growth  of  market,  no  unusual  cause  favoring  the  market  being  conaid- 

"  Taking  the  i)ast  as  a  guide  for  the  future,  my  answer  to  this  question  would  be 

fiouble  the  quantity  of  California  fruit  can  be  as  profitably  and  as  advantageously 

led  five  years  hence  as  at  present.    Though  our  market,  compared  with  what  it  was 

iears  ago,  is  wonderfully  widened,  it  is  limited  as  yet  compared  with  the  possibili- 

|!Ehere  aie  many  towns  and  cities  and  places  that  have  not  yet  seen  California  green 

1  who  can  use  quantities  of  it.    The  next  five  years  will  see  a  wonderful  prog- 

i  in  connection  with  fruit  culture  in  many  directions.    We  will  have  quicker 

1  time  on  freight  shipments.    We  will  have  more  scientifically  constructed  freight 

'Ve  will  have  much  lower  transportation  rates.    We  will  have  larger  quantities  of 

lits.  We  will  know  still  better  how  to  pick  and  pack  them.    There  will  be  still 

r  competition  among  fruit  buyers  in  the  East,  and  this  keener  competition  will 

;hese  buyers  to  send  out  laterally,  so  to  speak,  for  trade  into  every  nook  and  corner 

f  the  Rocky  Mountains,  until  California  fruits  will  become  as  thoroughly  distrib- 

n  the  East  as  are  the  oranges  of  Florida  and  the  grapes  of  Spain. 

Imarkets  for  green  fruits  are  being  increased  with  remarkable  rapidity.    Let  me 

nte  this  last  statement.    In  the  fall  of  1886,  while  in  Chicago  for  the  purpose  of 

^.ginto  the  serious  situation  on  the  fruit  question  existing  at  that  time,  Mr.  Wash- 

j  Porter,  who  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  highest  authorities  on  the  marketing  of 

'  lia  fruits  in  the  East,  and  whx),  on  being  asked  why  so  many  carloads  of  fruit  that 

m  rotting  in  Chicago  for  the  want  of  buyers  were  not  shipped  East,  said  in  reply, 

^►erience  had  shown  that  the  Atlantic  markets  could  not  handle  carloads  of  fruit, 

lat  all  that  could  be  successfully  marketed  east  of  Chicago,  or  even  in  such  great 

as  New  York  and  Boston,  were  dailjr  express  lots  from  Chicago.    He  said  that 

uia  was  already  raising  too  much  fruit,  and  that  we  could  never  hope  to  success- 

inarket  the  vast  acreage  at  that  time  already  planted  and  that  must  come  into  bear- 

'  i  following  several  years.    Fortunately  for  California,  time  has  shown  that  the 

an  was  a  raise  prophet,  that  the  trouble  was  not  with  the  market,  but  the  manner 

ithe  market  was  handled.    A  change  in  our  method  of  selling  California  fruits 

asfc  has  brought  about  a  wondrous  change  in  resxilts.     Aside  from  the  express 

|at  were  sent  on  daily  from  Chicago,  but  one  carload  of  green  fruit  was  shipped 

I  that  point  in  1886.  and  was  sold  at  a  loss.    In  1887  the  method  of  selling  California 

H  auction  in  the  Atlantic  cities  was  first  introduced,  and  that  year  one  hundred 

's  were  sold  in  Boston  and  New  York  at  very  satisfactory  prices.    In  1888  two 

d  carloads  were  sold  in  Boston  and  Kew  York  at  still  more  satisfactory  prices. 

ftfourhundred  carloads  were  sold  in  these  markets  at  a  higher  average  of  prices 

srer  before  reached  in  the  sale  of  California  fruits,  and  this  year,  I  am  told,  eight 

"1  carloads  can  be  disposed  of  at  equally  satisfactory  prices. 

3  facts  are,  then,  that  the  importation  of  the  products  of  California 

\  constantly  augmented,  that  the  shipments  of  our  products  have 

led  year  by  year,  and  that  increase  has  been  attended  by  a  con- 

\  decrease  of  rates.     Kecurring  to  Mr.  Wein stock's  testimony,  we 

1 1886  one  carload  of  California  fruit  went  to  the  markets  east  of 

J  and  was  sold  at  a  loss.     We  find  that  up  to  this  time  in  the 

|1890,  and  only  four  years  from  the  former  date,  eight  hundred 

were  sold  in  the  markets  of  Boston  and  New  York,  at  the 
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highest  prices  ever  realized.  There  is  not  a  single  statementj 
which  may  be  quoted  in  justification  of  any  apprehension  tin 
our  industries  are  in  danger  of  being  overdone.  On  the  mi 
are  contributing  to  human  necessities  producing  the  legitimail 
of  human  desire,  and  we  are  producing  these  under  conditions  i 
able  to  their  production  as  in  themselves  to  afford  a  guarantee! 
successful  competition. 

While  the  foregoing  relates  chiefly  to  the  production  of  fruit,| 
ditions  influencing  other  products,  and  having  a  direct  ' 
their  future,  are  completely  anaolgous.     It  certainly  cannot  1 
our  State  that  its  industries  are  overcrowded,  when  its  pro 
imported  into  the  United  States  in  a  vast  volume.     It  caniiot| 
that  the  industries  of  our  State  are  overcrowded,  when  it  is  tenii 
that  during  the  year  1889  we  imported  into  California, 
sumption  of  our  own  people,  $800,000  worth  of  eggs,  and  fromi 
to  $200,000  worth  of  poultry.     We  are  large  importers  of  butterJ 
and  of  pork.     And  beyond  all  this,  we  are  very  large  produce 
materials,  which,  sooner  or  later,  will  be  economically  and  i 
manufactured  here.    The  exportation  of  raw  material,  to  becomed 
by  added  labor  and  skill  in  other  countries,  is  a  process  of  iriri 
ment.    Keeping  in  view  that  we  are  now  addressing  our  easteni| 
and  answering  eastern  inquirers,  we  may  say  to  them,  in  peri 
faith,  that  our  manufactures  are  largely  in  their  infancy, ; 
conditions  here  favor  the  successful  prosecution  of  manufactn 
respect  of  manufactures,  we  are  perhaps  behind  any  or  allof  ttel 
States.    Our  people  are  beginning  to  realize  this.     We  are  I  " 
understand  that,  when  we  ship  away  from  our  State  rawms^A 
tanned  into  leather,  and  the  leather  to  be  converted  into  Mf 
are  shipping  from  us  the  opportunity  of  creating  wealth,  the  a 
which  is  readily  measured  by  the  difference  between  the  val 
raw  hides  and  the  value  of  the  footwear  manufactured  from  then 
Likewise  the  wool  which  is  raised  by  our  people  is  shipped  in! 
and  we  lose  the  opportunity  of  adding  labor  and  skill,  which  ? 
us  the  value  of  the  cloth  manufactured.     At  the  end  of  a  yea 
ledger  account  of  the  industries  of  a  great  commonwealth, ' 
its  wealth-producing  capacity  is  the  amount  of  value 
material  by  labor,  skill,  and  intelligently  directed  industry, 
tection  of  breadstulfs  is  certainly  not  overdone*     We  would  l| 
difiicult  task  to  overdo  the  production  of  precious  metals,  ( 
facture  of  iron,  or  manufactures  of  lead  and  copper.    Thus,! 
truthfully  proclaim  to  the  world  that  California  offers  an  opjf 
for  field  culture,  manufactures,  and  mining  such  as  no  other j 
the  Union  may  claim;    that  none  of  the  industrial  pursuiil 
country  are  even  at  the  meridian  of  their  development;  that  4J 
exception,  await  the  vitalizing  influence  of  enterprising 

THE   QUESTION  OF   LABOR. 

For  many  years  the  people  of  the  world  were  taught  to  1 
California  was  not  an  inviting  field  for  honest  industry  in  0^ 
common  labor.     This  was  true  of  its  early  history.    The  < 
this  State,  and  the  cost  of  getting  here,  and  the  rate  paid  ^ 
labor  in  this  State,  were  all  such  as  to  operate  as  a  discourage^ 


hingof  an  intelligent,  self-respecting  European  laborer.  The  competi- 
i  also  of  Chinese  labor  was  an  additional  discouragement.  But  it  is 
fly  with  the  labor  market  of  to-day  that  we  are  to  deal,  and  while 
dequate  treatment  would  be  beyond  the  reasonable  space  allotted 
\  paper  oi  this  kind,  some  of  its  most  salient  features  will  be  con- 
red. 

is  a  regrettable  fact  that  the  unions  of  skilled  laborers  are  opposed 

efforts  to  induce  their  craftsmen  to  come  to  this  State.    Their 

etion,  if  we  are  to  trust  the  expressions  of  their  representatives  in 

Iventions,  is  that  the  coming  of  additional  men  produces  a  condition 

Ihiags  menacing  to  the  maintenance  of  high  wages.     The  funda- 

ital  error  of  all  this  is  that  growth  of  population  in  any  country  is 

ided  hy  the  expansion  of  its  industries  and  the  increase  of  employ- 

^t  rather  than  its  decrease.     The  coming  of  additional  population  to 

[fornia  to  engage  in  any  pursuit  or  undertaking,  of  any  nature  what- 

k  is  an  unmixed  good.    The  chief  obstacle  in  the  Pacific  States  to 

[fiuccessful  prosecution  of  all  enterprise  is  the  sparcity  of  population. 

are  economies  of  production,  possible  to  large  populations,  which 

^unknown  to  thinly  settled  countries.      The  best  market  for  the 

lucts  of  every  country  is  the  home  market.     Take  the  cases  already 

red  to.    We  ship  wool  from  California,  and  submit  to  a  reduction 

"  to  the  cost  of  freight  and  commission,  and  we  wear  the  clothing 

jiufaetured  from  that  wool,  to  which  has  been  added  the  skill  and 

istrywMch  have  enriched  another  country,  with  the  freight  cost  and 

lission  added  to  the  manufactured  article.    The  difference  between 

conomy  of  manufacturing  at  home,  therefore,  represents  the  cost  of 

^pmg mw matenal  to  the  place  of  manufa^oture  and  the  cost  of  shij)- 

;  the  manufactured  article  or  clothing  back  again,  and  also  represents 

loss  of  the  opportunity  to  create  wealth  by  the  amount  of  the  dif- 

ice  between  the  staple  and  the  fabric.     This,  in  our  case,  constitutes 

large  margin  in  favor  of  manufactures.     Our  population  is  esti- 

at  one  million  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand.     Let  us  for  a 

lent  anticipate  the  result  if  that  population  were  doubled,  and  the 

'  ition  of  California  stood  in  the  census  report  at  two  million  five 

Ired  thousand.     Would  the  natural  resources  of  the  country  be 

Jequate  to  the  employment  of  its  people?     In  the  first  place,  we 

Id  have  an  accession  of  one  million  two  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 

■  home  consumers.     We  would  have  double  our  present  capital. 

[would  have  double  the  supporting  population  for  every  species  of 

stry  and  enterprise.     The  local  rates  of  transportation  would  at 

descend,  because  the  same  fixed  charges  would  answer  for  the  new 

ill  as  for  the  present  demand;  and  the  net  result  of  that  augmenta- 

j  of  population,  that  enterprise  and  capital,  that  addition  to  every 

lent  of  civilized  life,  would  be  an  increase  in  geometrical  rather  than 

ithmetical  ratio;  the  products  of  all  employments  would  be  more 

doubled,  and  the  opportunity  and  condition  of  the  labor  of  Califor- 

[improved.    The  chief  difiiculty  of  the  present  is  the  circumscribed 

3ter  of  labor's  opportunity.     Give  us  twice  the  number  of  our  pres- 

cities,  or  double  the  population  of  those  already  existing,  and  the 

'  nlities  of  all  life  would  be  greatly  expanded.     The  chief  dijfficulty 

present  is  the  irregular  character  of  employment.     The  fruit 

try  of  our  State  gives  greater  proportionate  employment  to  labor 

the  ceteal  industry. 
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I  have  taken  a  single  instance,  but  at  the  same  time  the  mostu, 
of  the  irregularity  of  employments.     The  vineyard  owned  by  | 
Stanford  is  the  largest  in  the  world.    It  covers  three  thou 
hundred  acres  of  bearing  vines.    It  is  operated  under  a  sic 
and  is  the  largest  operation  of  its  kind  known.     The  stati8fe| 
relating  to  it  would  be  the  equivalent  of  statistical  facts 
thirty-nine  vineyards  of  one  hundred  acres  each,  and  thel 
follows:  Exclusive  of  any  labor  employed  in  planting  or  grai 
vines,  the  operations  of  the  vineyard  require  the  labor  of  onel 
and  thirty-five  men  for  six  months;  that  is  the  maximum  require 
the  period  of  cultivation;  then  comes  the  vintage.     This  req\i| 
steady  employment  of  five  hundred  men  every  part  of  twomoi 
fox  three  weeks  of  that  period  the  demand  will  be  for  seven  S 
men.     For  steady  annual  employment,  but  seventy  men  arefl 
Here  we  have  a  minimum  of  annual  employment  equal  to  sevei 
for  the  period  of  cultivation  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  mei!| 
maximum  during  the  vintage  of  seven  hundred  men.    Thei 
is  ten  times  the  minimum  in  this  case.    There  are  about  twol 
thousand  acres  of  bearing  vineyard  in  this  State.     Carryingl 
portions  derived  from  an  exhibit  of  the  great  vineyard  intoti 
vineyard  interests  of  the  State,  and  the  two  hundred  thousand! 
vineyard  in  this  State  would  give  us  annual  employ ment  for  M 
sand  five  hundred  men.     It  will  at  once  be  seen  that  if  grape  | 
was  the  sole  industry  of  the  State,  the  three  thousand  five  hunJl 
who  would  find  in  it  steady  employment  would  be  the  onlja^ 
laboTc  fot  the  vintage,  and  they  would  be  grossly  inadequate. 
already  been  shown,  the  vintage  requires  ten  times  as  many  mi 
industry  affords  annual  employment.     It  would  be  impossiUe] 
the  labor  of  nine  men  available  for  a  few  months  in  the  vinfe 
for  one  man  who  might  find  steady  employment.    The  val 
diversified  industry  comes  into  view,  and  with  the  accession  oi| 
tion,  industries   become  more  diversified.      In  this  way,  hist 
repeated  itself  in  every  State  of  this  Union.     The  statistics  of  (j 
raents  in  every  State  show  an  increase  of  diversity  exactly  propfl 
to  the  volume  of  population.    In  their  early  history,  and  whenj 
tion  was  sparse  in  the  Western  States  of  Indiana,  Illinois,  etc.,t 
staples  of  wheat,  corn,  and  pork  were  the  objects  of  cultivatioit| 
of  these  States  have  a  history  of  over  eighty  years;  they  haveo 
eight  decades;  and  the  testimony  of  eight  census  ascertainment^ 
unmistakably  that  as  their  populations  have  increased,  the  divT 
employments  has  correspondingly  augmented.     With  us  thel 
of  field  culture  enables  us  to  achieve  our  present  measure  ofj 
but  we  are  under  serious  disadvantage  with  respect  of  labor, 
advantage,  however,  is  rapidly  passing  away,  but  the  existing <> 
plainly  invites  intelligent  industry.     For  the  past  ten  yeartS 
ditions  of  the  labor  market,  have  been  growing  better.    Thew^ 
the  Chinese  has  been  permanently  and  effectively  arrested.    TicJ 
of  manufactures,  which  accompanies  the  growth  of  the  "' 
with  the  lapse  of  each  year  more  steady  and  more  profitable| 
ment  to  labor. 


ABEA,  POPULATION,   AND   IBBiaATION. 

Jp  to  within  a  comparatively  recent  period,  the  territorial  area  of 
lifomia  was  placed  at  one  hundred  and  eighty-one  thousand  square 

tea,  or  one  hundred  and  fifteen  million  acres.     A  more  recent,  and  per- 

ps  a  more  accurate  demonstration  of  the  fact,  places  the  territorial 

[  at  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  thousand  square  miles,  or  one  hun- 

million  acres.    Instituting  a  comparison  with  some  of  the  older 

|ites,  and  selecting  the  State  of  Ohio,  because  it  is  neither  the  largest 
the  smallest,  but  approximately  an  average  State,  and  California 

Ibraces  four  times  the  area  of  Ohio,  the  ascertained  area  of  the  latter 

Me  being  twenty-four  million  six  hundred  and  forty  thousand  acres. 

Hie  question  of  the  proportion  of  the  arable  land  in  the  State  of  Cali- 
Qia  to  the  entire  acreage  has  been  much  discussed.  The  pioneer 
i)datioB  regarded  but  a  very  small  portion  as  suitable  of  cultivation. 
ny  large  areas  rejected  as  possessing  no  agricultural  value  whatever 
Ithe  first  decade  of  American  occupation  here  are  now  among  the 
fit  productive  and  valuable  of  any  lands  in  the  State.  The  methods 
agriculture  pursued  here  are  of  comparatively  recent  discovery  and 
ctice.  Being  the  result  of  experiment  under  climatic  conditions 
oily  different  from  those  obtaining  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  the 

|iculture  of  California  may  be  said  to  be  distinctive  and  peculiar.  As 
'  admitted  to  be  applicable  to  the  varying  conditions  of  the  difierent 
iions  of  the  State,  the  area  of  arable  land  in  the  State  may  be  pre- 

Ited  as  follows: 

I  Joaquin  Valley _ ^ 6,846,280  acres. 

amento  Valley 5,698,720  acres. 

rt; valleys,  including  Salinas,  Napa,  Russian  River,  and  Santa  Clara.  5,000,000  acres. 
Ids  lying  between  the  aUuyial  lands  of  the  Sacramento  Valley  and  the 
nn  Joaquin- Valley,  and  below  the  line  of  an  eqnal  elevation  at  two 

onsandfeet 6,000,000  acres. 

woen  the  line  of  an  equal  eleyation  at  from  two  to  four  thousand  feet.  7,000,000  acres, 
|ta  Barbara,  Los  Angeles,  and  San  Diego  coast  climate 3,000,000  acres. 

^tal 33,444,000  acres. 

bus,  the  present  ascertained  area  of  arable  lands  aggregates  thirty- 
)  million  four  hundred  and  forty-four  thousand  acres.  The  irriga- 
[area  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  by  definite  ascertainment  is  five 
'lion  ^-ye  hundred  and  forty-five  thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty 
In  a  large  proportion  of  this  area  there  is  sufficient  annual  rain- 
[  to  mature  annual  crops  of  cereals,  but  the  acreage  above  shown  as 
gable  is  irrigable  from  the  watershed  of  the  western  flank  of  the 
ra  Nevada  Mountains.  To  this  must  be  added  about  one  million 
)  hundred  thousand  acres  on  the  west  side  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley, 
jluded  from  the  State  Engineer's  report  as  not  receiving  sufficient 
bual  precipitation  of  moisture  to  mature  crops  of  cereals,  but  irriga- 
[from  storage  reservoirs  in  the  Coast  Kange. 

be  acreage  of  the  Sacramento  Valley  is  five  million  five  hundred 
ninety-eight  thousand  seven  hundred  and  twenty  acres.  This 
acreage  receives  sufficient  rainfall  to  mature  annual  crops  of 
8.  The  Sacramento  and  the  San  Joaquin  Valleys  together  com- 
1 12  per  cent  of  the  entire  acreage  of  this  State. 
the  arid  land  south  of  the  Tehachapi  not  included  in  the  above 
ation,  there  are  at  least  five  million  acres  reclaiiiiable  by  irriga- 
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The  possible  arable  acreage  of  California  maybe  therefore  s^td^,      ^ .,         j     x  i?      xi.  i  ooo  <i^Ar,  f\nn  aaa     rn. 

thirty-eight  million  acres.  B>»«  1*1^^  product  for  the  year  1888  was  $49,000,000.     The  acreage 

Much  of  the  timbered  slopes  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  MouEta#"^,^'^'^^* ''  about  two  hundred  and  forty  thousand  acres,  equal 

also  of  the  Coast  Range,  when  cleared,  are  suitable  for  the  p^»*~?*  ^P"  ""f^  f  *^'  acreage  devoted  to  cereals  and  yet  the 

of  red  clover,  timothy,  and  many  of  the  fruits  of  the  temj^i**'^*^ ''^/'l^  °'^«'^'^/'l«  ^'^J  vmeyards  was  valued  at  $25,000,000,  or 

Their  timber  rPROurces   however    are  the  sourre  of   —gat  wcjBJE®'^  **"*  °^  ^®  ^^^"®  ^*  *^®  ^'*^P  ^^  ^®^®*^^  ^^'^  *^**  y®^^' 

Iheir  timber  resources,  however,  are  the  source  ol  great  wea«|j^  y^^j  ^    agricultural  population,  excluding  those  engaged  in 

annua  value  of  the  lumber  produced  in  the  forests  being  estimM^^^i^       -^  J^  ^^^^    -^  ^J^  ^^^^  ^^J  hundred  thousand  inhabit- 
eeveral  years  at  $7,000,000  per  annum.  m   ^^^^^      .^^^^.^^  members  of  families  and  agricultural  laborers. 

There  IS  no  portion  of  California  which  would  not  be  greatly  le»^'  ^  ^^J^{^  compiled  statistics  of  the  value  of  the  product  of 
by  the  development  of  systems  of  irrigation.    The  valley  of  «j  ^jj^     ^^^f^^^^^^  1888,  exhibit  the  following: 

embraced  within  the  provinces  oi  Lombardy,  Piedmont,  and  n^m- 

in  Italy,  comprises  five  million  one  hundred  and  twenty  thoU8and«^*--^"gj^^- - ^soooo'ooo 

or  three  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  acres  less  than  the  ox&hhmKtkj^^..^...^^  io|ooo*ooo 

the  Sacramento  Valley,     The  two  valleys  of  the  Po  and  the  Sa^rM^^s  (unspecified) -  s'ooo'ooo 

have  many  points  in  similarity.     First,  the  area  is  about  equal»^'j;;(^d^"" """"'r"y^"""""" """""""  """"\"_""""-"-      e'ooo'ooo 

ond,  the  single  central  drainage  runs  through  the  entire  length  of BT  _         ^^ 

with  lateral  tributaries  from  the  mountains  on  both  sides.    The  ™^* " " '     ' 

precipitation  of  rain  on  the  valley  of  the  Po  is  about  twice  that  i^^he  operative  mining  population  of  California,  including,  as  above 
in  the  .Sacramento  Valley.     The  river  Po  has  thirty  very  consija^ifigj^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  employed  laborers,  is  less  than  eighty  thousand. 
tributaries.     The   Sacramento  has  ten  considerable  tributm«e  product  of  their  labor,  compiled  from   autheutic  sources,  is  as 
arable  area  in  acreage  is  in  lavor  of  the  Sacramento  Valley,  ■j^^^g. 
resemblance  may  be  observed  between  the  fertility  of  the  soiV 

clemency  of  winter  climate,  the  tropical  heat  of  the  summer,  theH^j^f]^4^^^' " " "  ^^i'300'ooo 

ties  of  transportation  to  the  seaboard,  etc.,  and  the  contiguityBHonandiead --l.-«riir'.lI!!~^^"I.I.""_r"""II*^  i|25o'ooo 

seacoast.     But  with  these,  parallels  cease.     The  population  of  tlRf  ^^^^' "^^^^^ ■^'soo'ooo 

ley  of  the  Po  exceeds  nine  million  inhabitants,  while  the  popula^ ""' ^- — 

the  Sacramento  is  less  than  two  hundred  thousand.     Over  eight bW^*^ $23,850,000 

of  the  population  of  Italy  are  registered  as  engaged  in  unskiDeJ^^,        i -i   xi  1  .-  1  •    ^i     ^        i  i? .   j     x 

pation8,or  in  the  production  of  raw  material,  and  of  the*,(«i^"«;''^'l^*?^^P«P"l^*if^«^^g^gt'^^^*i«*^^^ 
half  ar^  credited  to  the  valley  of  the  Po.     Ttus,  over  four  nfcf'^f  ^J    !  same  the  aggregate  of  the  mining  product  scarcely 
•i.i.'xii2J-4.u--Zj  £4-  VI  1  ,  r«a.ches  30  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  field  culture.     But  if  we  add 

inhabitants  find  m  the  irrigated  area  profitable  employment  foW^j^^  ^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^j^^  ^^  ^^^  agricultural  products  of 
labor,  where  over  a  hke  area  m  California  dependmg  wholly u*  g^^^^  ^^^.  l^^  %^^  ^388,  $25,000,000,  the  ascertained  value  of  the 
annual  precipitation  of  rain,  two  hu^^^^  p^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  $115,530,000,  as  the  total  annual 

wnat  IS  called  the  pressure  of  population.  M^^^^  ^f  g^l^  culture,  thus  reducing  the  annual  output  of  the  mining 

Reduced  to  cultivation  by  systems  of  irrigation,  and  Sacramei^^gtrj  to  less  than  25  per  cent  of  the  value,  notwithstanding  approxi- 
the  San  Joaquin  Valleys  could  be  occupied  by  twenty  millions  of  ^tely  the  same  number  of  people  are  engaged  in  the  two  general 
without  exceeding  the  density  of  the  population  of  the  valley  of  i«ggig(jations  of  industry. 

Concerning  the  coast  couHties,the  most  considerable  valleys  arffn  the  foregoing,  the  acreage  of  arable  land' is  estimated  at  about 
of  Salinas,  Santa  Clara,  Napa,  and  Sonoma;  that  is  to  say,  SantaBrty-nine  million  acres.  The  great  diversity  of  product  favored  by 
Napa,  and  Sonoma  present  the  greatest  density  of  rural  populfl^B  climate  will  eventually  give  employment  to  a  much  larger  number 
California.  They  are  under  the  highest  state  of  cultivation  in  co* people  than  could  find  eniployment  upon  a  similar  area  in  the  tem- 
ity  with  the  most  approved  methods  of  agriculture  and  horticulwate  zones  of  the  United  States.  The  State  of  Ohio,  which  has  already 
justified  by  experience  and  developed  by  practice.  They  are  iy n  used  for  the  purpose  of  elucidation,  which  comparison  always 
chiefly  to  the  production  of  wines  and  fruits,  and  while  wine  ^ferds,  devoted  in  the  year  1888  three  million  five  hundred  and  seventy- 
and  fruit  growing  are  not  by  any  means  confined  to  them,  thejMren  thousand  acres  to  the  production  of  cereals,  including  all  species 
an  excellent  illustration  of  the  superior  return  made  to  laboTmfield  culture,  and  the  population  of  that  State,  by  the  estimates  of 
diligent  and  intelligent  cultivation  of  that  great  diversity  of  proBB5,  was  three  million  seven  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand,  or 
favored  by  the  climate  of  California.  The  fruit  and  the  wine  pi^Bp^oxii^^^^ly  three  times  the  population  of  California.  A  cursory 
the  year  1888  aggregated  in  value  $25,000,000.  Of  this  BUin,!^aparison  with  other  States  of  the  Union  appears  to  confirm  the 
60  per  cent,  or  $15,000,000,  is  to  be  credited  to  the  three  valleylBiDa  quite  fully  that  California  has  the  largest  area  of  land  under  cul- 
consideration.  wation,  in  proportion  to  its  population,  of  any  portion  of  the  civilized 

The  acreage  of  California  devoted  to  barley,  corn,  oat8,rye,aniBrid,  and  that  the  product  of  industry  per  capita  is  also  greater  than 
aggregates  two  million  five  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  acrfi' 
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that  which  rewards  the  industry  of  any  other  people.  Yet  the| 
fertile  and  the  most  valuable  portions  of  the  arable  land  of  Cal 
are  wholly  unused,  owing  to  the  aridity  of  the  climate.  This  haa 
ence  in  the  main  to  San  Joaquin  Valley.  Of  the  six  million  eigl 
dred  and  forty-five  thousand  acres  of  alluvial  land  in  that  ral 
to  exceed  eight  hundred  thousand  acres  have  been  brought  iindei| 
vation. 

The  irrigable  area  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  from  water  noi?l 
able  without  storage,  is  placed  at  five  million  eight  hundred  anjl 
five  thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty  acres,  exceeding  the  area! 
Valley  of  the  Po  by  over  one  million  seven  hundred  and  tweni 
thousand  acres.  The  physical  features  of  the  San  Joaquin  Vali 
sent  simply  a  monotonous  recurrence  of  level  and  exceedingly! 
lands.  To  say  that  this  vast  area  of  fertile  land,  lying  under  ad 
favoring  the  greatest  possible  diversity  of  product,  is  in  the  in] 
its  development,  would  not  be  so  nearly  an  accurate  presentation^ 
as  to  say  that  the  region  is  wholly  undeveloped. 

Generalizing  these  facts,  we  have  a  population  of  one 
hundred  thousand  inhabitants  occupying  a  territorial  area  of  oi 
dred  and  fifty-seven  thousand  square  miles,  in  which  is  embracedi 
three  million  four  hundred  and  forty-four  thousand  acres  of| 
land.    Upon  a  less  area,  in  the  empire  of  Japan,  thirty-five  i 
people   find   subsistence,  and  are  living  in  a  state  of  plenty,  | 
admits  of  the  development  of  all  the  higher  attributes  of  civi 
In  the  valley  of  the  Po,  in  area  three  hundred  and  eighty  thousanlj 
less  than  the  arable  extent  of  the  Sacramento  Valley,  seven  mili 
people  find  profitable  employment  for  their  industries,    ¥iilil 
boundless  resources  before  us,  we  may  extend  a  welcome  to  ouij 
countrymen  from  the  more  densely  settled  portions  of  our  countr 
every  assurance  that  here  a  great  empire  of  wealth  and  popi 
awaits  only  the  creative  influence  of  intelligence  and  enterprise.  1 

THE  VALUE   OF  LAND. 

It  has  been  contended,  with  more  or  less  plausibility,  that  \ 
price  at  which  the  lands  are  held  in  California  is  arresting  itfl| 
and  development.     After  an  exhaustive  inquiry  into  the  subjei' 
disposed  to  think  that  this  charge  must  be  plainly  met,  andi 
real  facts  must  be  presented  to  the  world. 

Since  the  year  1869,  the  extension  of  railroad  lines  into  i 
settled  or  whollj  uninhabited  territories  of  the  United  States  hafij 
to  settlement  an  area  so  vast  as  to  distribute  thinly  the  i 
immigration  which  annually  overflows  from  the  more  densely! 
portions  of  this  country  and  Europe.  The  railroad  extension^ 
to  opened  vast  areas  of  sparsely  settled  and  uninhabited  tenV0 
brought  these  into  competition  with  each  other  in  the  field  of  inl 
to  settlement.  Since  that  period  the  State  of  Kansas  received  a^ 
of  inhabitants,  Texas  one  million  six  hundred  thousand,  "' 
seventy  thousand,  Dakota  six  hundred  thousand,  Nebraska  fivel 
thousand,  Wyoming  three  hundred  thousand,  Washington  onel' 
thousand,  Montana  one  hundred  thousand,  Arizona  fifty 
Colorado  four  hundred  thousand,  and  California,  according  to  tb<| 
report,  about  five  hundred  thousand.     Of  all  these,  the  growth  ot^ 


J  been  the  most  phenomenal.    The  reason  for  this  is  not  far  to  seek. 
ansae  was  more  accessible  than  any  of  the  Pacific  Territories,  and 
nds  there  were  cheap.     In  estimating  the  obstacles  to  settlement  of  a 
int  region,  the  cost  of  reaching  that  region  must  occupy  a  prominent 
e.   It  has  cost  more  money  in  the  past  to  remove  a  body  of  popu- 
lion  aggregating  one  hundred  thousand  men  from  the  more  densely 
ppulated  and  overflowing  sections  of  our  country  to  California  than  to 
move  one  million  from  the  same  sections  to  Kansas  and  Nebraska, 
lie  value  of  land  superficially  in  California  received  a  high  develop- 
at  in  advance  of  the  density  of  population.     In  common  observation, 
d  agricultural  land  is  deemed  to  have  reached  its  highest  point  of 
Jue  at  from  $30  to  $60  an  acre.    A  greater  density  of  population,  of 
tuch  we  have  had  no  experience  in  California,  will  urge  these  prices 
)froin  $60  to  $76  an  acre,  and  if  the  lands  are  as  fertile  as  in  Belgium, 
Id  the  population  equally  dense  with  that  country,  they  will  reach  the 
^Ine  of  $1,000  to  $1,500  an  acre.     Under  these  circumstances  they 
ome  garden  lands  with  immediate  home  market;  but  lands  in  Cali- 
bia  were  sold  for  from  $30  to  $50  an  acre  when  lands  in  Kansas  and 
bbraska  could  be  obtained  at  the  single  minimum  of  $1  25  an  acre,  or 
|thin  railroad  limits  at  $2  50  an  acre.     When,  therefore,  the  immi- 
ants  had  their  choice  between  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Colorado,  Minnesota, 
Id  Dakota,  where  lands  could  be  obtained  at  $1  25  an  acre  at  first  hand 
pm  the  Government,  or  at  from  $5  to  $10  an  acre  at  second  hand,  as 
Inst  land  in  California,  which  was  held  at  from  $15  to  $30  an  acre, 
)  immigrant  chose  the  former  location,  under  the  somewhat  justifiable 
b  mistaken  belief  that  lands  in  California  had  reached  their  full 
Ivelopment.    I  beg  to  introduce  the  statement  of  fact  that  the  average 
llue  of  agricultural  lands  in  the  Sacramento  Valley  has  not  yet  reached 
15  an  acre.    The  more  fertile  alluvial  lands,  suitable  for  growing  fruits, 
Id  those  in  the  localities  where  the  fruit  is  early,  and  where  the  environ- 
ment is  peculiarly  favorable  to  fruit  growing,  are  held  at  a  valuation  of 
om  150  to  $75  an  acre.     In  the  pamphlet  literature  which  is  distributed 
i  the  East,  the  statement  is  made  that  good  fruit  land  can  be  obtained 
I  California  for  from  $76  to  $150  an  acre. 

[  am  painfully  conscious,  from  personal  observation,  of  the  eflect  this 

idnces  on  the  mind  of  the  eastern  agriculturist.     Let  us  illustrate 

bs:  The  intending  emigrant  is  not  content  with  second  class  land. 

;€,  therefore,  contemplates  the  purchase  of  the  best  quality,  or  the 

hest  figure  used  in  this  illustration,  $150.     Suppose  he  has  at  home 

» hundred  acres  which  he  can  sell  at  $50  an  acre,  he  will  obtain  $10,- 

I  for  his  farm.    He  realizes  that  at  $160  an  acre  he  can  purchase  in 

um  for  this,  after  paying  his  expenses  to  California,  say  sixty  acres. 

therefore,  feels  to  be  losing  one  hundred  and  forty  acres  by  hia 

age  of  residence,  and  there  is  a  spirit  of  greed  in  the  ownership  of 

dearth's  surface  which  makes  this  proposition  instinctively  distasteful. 

|But  the  figures  I  have  given  here  are  not  the  maximum  figures  by  any 

ms.    In  recent  pamphlet  publications  relating  to  Southern  Califor- 

,  it  ifl  plainly  stated  that  good  orange  land  can  be  purchased  for  $250 

I  acre.   I  read  these  statements,  in  the  light  of  personal  observation 

wmg  the  people  of  the  East,  and,  therefore,  have  a  better  realization 

itheir  deterative  force.     The  farmer  in  Iowa  with  two  hundred  acres, 

Wbleatfrom  $40  to  $50, an  acre,  realizes  that  the  proceeds  of  the  sale 

f his  farm  will  purchase  only  one  fifth  of  its  area  in  Southern  Califqr- 
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nia.     He  must^  therefore,  content  himself  with  giving  up  two  ij 
acres  and  becoming  the  proprietor  of  only  forty  acres.    This  is  s 
to  the  condition  which  existed  during  the  period  of  the  great  pil 
on  gold.     While  California  maintained  a  gold  standard,  the  foit 
eastern  people  were  convertible  into  greenbacks;  but  if  theye] 
emigrate  to  California,  they  must  convert  their  greenbacks  in^ 
The  farmer  who  could  sell  his  farm  for  $20,000  in  greenb^ 
removal  to  California  must  submit  to  a  reduction  of  from  |10j 
$12,000  on  the  face  value  of  his  money,  before  he  would  havei 
currency  recognized  by  the  commerce  of  this  State.     However  i 
case  might  have  been  made  for  the  equivalent  value  of  the  sp 
which  the  currency  had  been  converted,  the  sentimental  consideti 
were  against  the  change,  and  sentiment  is  not  without  influence^ 
matters  of  commerce.     The  reverse  of  this  operated  to  send  our  pi 
tion  eastward.     The  man  who  could  raise  $10,000  in  gold  coin  ii 
fornia,  could  convert  it  into  $20,000  of  the  currency  in  use  in  thel 
States.    Subsequent  events  proved  that  there  was  something  mm 
sentiment  in  this,  because  the  purchasing  power  of  currency  em 
rose  to  a  par  with  gold.   The  gain  became  something  more  than  appi 
it  became  actual.    I  declare  herein  unqualifiedly  that  the  analogyol 
as  relates  to  land,  is  the  chief  difficulty  in  the  way  of  immigration  j 
State  of  California.     At  the  same  time  I  declare  that  this  reasoni 
justified  by  the  real  facts  of  the  situation.     The  lands  held  at|l| 
acre  in  California  are  cheaper  than  any  lands  within  the  bouniiii 
any  of  the  five  great  Western  States  at  $50.     It  is,  however,  not  ai 
task  to  justify  this  statement  to  the  full  comprehension  of  theinti^ 
immigrant,  or  to  secure  complete  acceptance  of  its  truth;  but  itisq 
within  the  knowledge  of  you,  gentlemen  of  the  Board  of. 
that  lands  in  California  which  have  a  ready  market  value  of  |1| 
acre,  are  capable  of  producing  a  far  better  rate  of  interest  on  f 
ment  than  any  lands  which  may  be  obtained  in  the  corn,  wheat,  a 
regions  of  the  West  at  one  third  that  figure. 

In  collecting  data  for  this  address,  I  have  made  extended  inqi| 
to  the  actual  profit  obtained  from  fruit  growing  in  the  fruitf 
sections  of  the  State.    The  instances  of  a  net  average  profit  of| 
year  continuing  for  a  long  period  are  not  rare.     Mr.  A.  T.  Hatcil 
the  most  experienced  fruit  growers  in  the  State,  has  given  the  a 
that  the  fruit  lands  of  California  are  yielding  a  net  annual  j 
from  $50  to  $100  an  acre.     The  fruit  product  of  ninety-seven  i 
Vacaville,  hanging  upon  the  trees,  was  sold  during  the  present^ 
for  $18,000  in  cash,  the  payment  being  made  before  any  of  the  f 
removed.    About  three  years  ago  L.  W.  Buck,  of  Vacavillej  p 
from  Thomas  Wilson  of  that  place  one  hundred  and  fifty  acre8<^ 
planted  to  orchard  for  $90,000,  being  at  the  rate  of  $600  per  a^rel 
trees  planted  thereon  were  for  the  most  part  in  bearing  at  &M 
They  are  now  in  full  bearing,  and  the  fruit  product  of  this  yeaif 
trees  is  estimated  to  be  worth  $30,000,  or  $200  per  acre.  ,| 

But  let  us  here  use  the  most  conservative  figures  furnished| 
A.  T.  Hatch,  and  declare  that  $50  an  acre  is  the  reasonable  expt 
of  profit  to  the  fruit  grower.  Lands  upon  which  this  profit  i 
realized  may  be  had  for  $100  an  acre.  Here,  then,  an  agricuW 
be  prosecuted  which  returns  a  net  annual  profit  of  one  half  the<^j^ 
value  of  the  land.    It  is,  or  should  be,  well  known  to  you,  as  81 


iown  to  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  in  the  great  agricultural  States  of 

West,  that  an  annual  profit  of  from  6  to  10  per  cent  would  be 

itded  an  extremely  satisfactory  result  on  the  lands  valued  at  from 

)to  $50  an  acre.    But  there  are  large  areas  of  land  in  California  which 

ly  be  purchased  for  from  $30  to  $40  an  acre,  and  which,  if  devoted  to 
productions  permitted   by  the   higher  possibilities  of  climate, 

^tild  make  them  worth  from  $300  to  $500  an  acre  within  a  short 
of  time.  When  the  eastern  mind  has  accepted  the  conclusion 
which  the  people  of  California  have  contended  for  many  years,  the 
3Ssion  of  population  will  be  as  rapid  as  has  been  observed  in  the 
stern  States.    When  it  is  understood  that  lands  which  may  be  pur- 

jased  for  $50  an  acre  are  easily  susceptible  of  becoming  worth  three 

|four  times  that  sum,  and  that  lands  valued  at  $100  per  acre  may 
lily  become  worth  $500  an  acre,  the  intending  immigrant  will  be  no 

iiger  deterred  from  casting  his  lot  with  us  because  the  number  of  his 
I  must  be  diminished.  The  true  standard  of  estimation  of  the  value 
md  is  not  by  any  unit  of  area,  but  by  the  unit  of  fertility,  and  by 
standard  of  units  relating  to  the  possibility  of  a  higher  use  for  the 

id.  Acres  may  express  the  extent  of  surface,  but  when  value  is  under 

isideration,  climate  possibilities   and  fertility   are  the   controlling 

|tors.    The  true  method  of  determining  values  is  by  productiveness 

"ler  than  surface  extent. 
recapitulation  of  the  foregoing  considerations  presents  our  State  as 

[the  very  infancy  of  its  development.  The  industries  upon  which  we 
founding  a  commonwealth  have  had  less  than  twenty  years  of 
)ry. 

^e  have  but  recently,  even  but  now,  acquired  that  intelligent  percep- 
of  our  environment  which  will  enable  us  to  avail  of  the  higher 

ssibilities  of  our  soil  and  climate. 

^e  are  no  longer  remote,  in  a  commercial  aspect,  from  the  great  cen- 
of  commercial  activity- 
Uconomic  methods  of  communication  have  conferred  upon  us  the 

uvalent  of  physical  contiguity  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

"lore  intelligent  methods  of  agriculture,  improved  conditions  of  the 
3r  market,  combined  with  the  constant  decrease  in  the  cost  of  trans- 
ition, ai^brd  assurances  of  the  permanency  of  all  our  industries. 
)ur  State  has  a  territorial  area  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  thou- 

id  square  miles,  comprising  an  arable  area  of  thirty-five  millions  of 

B,  capable  of  supporting  ten  times  the  population  now  in  occupancy. 

have  a  climate  which  admits  of  the  economies  of  production  as 

ites  to  every  industry,  and  confers  upon  us  the  broadest  diversity  of 

iuction  and  the  largest  future  possibilities.     We  have  large  areas  of 

[d  under  the  conditions  of  primitive  development  as  to  value. 

^*iese  facts  constitute  in  themselves  a  strong  invitation  to  the  home 
cers  among  our  countrymen. 

"le  love  of  Californians  for  their  State,  which  is  proverbial  through- 
the  world,  has  ample  justification.  Where  else  on  the  earth  is  there 
inspiring  cause  for  love  for  one's  country?  In  what  other  coun- 
ifl  there  broader  freedom  of  thought  and  action?  In  what  other 
atry  are  the  alluring  prophecies,  which  attend  the  hopes  of  young 
more  certain  of  fulfillment,  or  in  what  other  country  do  greater 
angs  of  peace  and  plenty'  minister  to  the  comforts  of  age?  In  what 
country  is  honest  industry  more  respected,  or  does  labor  earn  a 
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higher  meed  of  profit  and  honor?     Under  our  summer  sunat 
of  the  tropics  ripen  without  the  torrid  i*igors  of  the  equator, 
the  russet  brown  of  our  summer  hills  and  the  golden  stubb^l 
after  harvest  are  the  only  winter  we  know.     Here  the  verdure ufl 
ushers  in  the  autumn,  and  the  autumn  brings  no  forewarning  of tl 
discomforts  of  winter.     Here  winter  is  the  season  when  the  wai 
earth  is  turned  by  the  plow  for  the  seed  time,  and  spring,  withij 
ers  and  ripening  grain,  is  opulent  with  the  fruition  of  hopeMiJ 
Nor  are  these  all  the  attributes  which  challenge  our  love.    Herej 
has  wrought  its  best  enchantment  in  the  sublimity  of  mountains 
the  bold  grandeur  of  cliffs,  the  pensive  peacefulness  of  lovely^ 
and  the  expansive  splendor  of  fertile  plains. 

Looking  backward,  we  see  a  history  founded  in  the  romance  ot| 
ure.     In  the  present,  we  are  laying  the  foundations  of  a  noble  o 
wealth  by  the  establishment  of  permanent  industries.     If] 
devotion  attends  upon  our  love,  and  high  endeavor  is  the  inspifi( 
our  pride,  they  will  ripen  for  our  beloved  State  its  growing  1 
hope. 


rHE  SIXTH  CONGRESSIONAL  CITRUS  FAIR. 


be  formal  opening  of  the  State  Citrus  Fair,  Tuesday  evening,  March 

|l890,at  Los  Angeles  City,  was  an  interesting  occasion,  and  wiJl  long 

flembered  by  those  who  had  the  pleasure  of  being  present. 

hedisplay  was  ready  for  exhibition  right  on  schedule  time.    Punctu- 

fhad  been  for  once  insured  in  a  public  exhibition.    In  requiring  the 

I  to  make  their  awards  before  the  opening,  the  management  made 

iain  that  every  competitor  for  premiums  would  have  his  exhibit 

|y  four  hourQ  before  the  doors  were  opened  to  the  general  public. 

^1  was,  undoubtedly,  the  finest  exhibit  of  citrus  fruits  ever  displayed 

lie  world.    The  pavilion  blazed  with  the  golden  fruit.     The  decora- 

}  of  the  immense  building  were  subordinated  to  the  main  purpose 

lie  exhibition — the  massive  and  unadorned  display  of  the  fruit  of 

forange  and  lemon  tree.     One  glance  was  enough  to  make  the  visitor 

|dly  realize  the  wealth  of  productive  resources  the  exhibit  repre- 

Lt  eight  o^clock,  the  hour  fixed  for  the  formal  opening,  C.  M.  Wells, 
[.,  President  of  the  Executive  Committee,  introduced  Hon.  J.  De 
iShorb,  who  delivered  the  following  address: 

.  Chaibman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  A  few  years  only  had  passed  away  when 

eoplewere  startled  by  the  announcement  that  a  Citrus  Fair  was  to  be  held.    I  use 

Irora  startled,  because  at  that  time  only  a  few  of  us  knew  that  this  industry  had  so 

igressed,  or  had  reached  the  stage  of  development  when  a  fair  was  justified  to 

illy  exhibit  its  products. 

Ijfona  the  San  Francisco  and  Oregon  markets  but  few  of  our  oranges  ever  reached,  at 

|rn  commercial  quantities,  and  we  ourselves  were  ignorant  of  our  grand  possibilities. 

^ving  immediately  that  fair  the  interest  of  our  producers  was  aroused,  discussions 

Sred,  results  obtained  and  recorded,  trees  were  planted,  new  markets  were  opened, 

DOW  several  thousand  carloads  of  oranges  are  shipped  annually  from,  out  gioves  in 

|<?f  a  fewtbo'asand  boxes  then.   Then,  as  now,  1  was  selected  to  deliver  the  so  called 

iDg address;  then,  as  now,  I  felt  the  responsibility  of  the  occasion,  and  endeavored 

m  all  misleading  statements.    Guided  hy  my  own  experience  and  Jed  by  the  lights 

f  understanding,  I  endeavored  to  fairly  present  this  indwatTy  to  owr  peopVfe,  and  cast 

lOroscope  of  its  future  and  its  importance  to  our  section. 

Ian  address  delivered  at  Riverside  some  years  ago,  taking  as  my  subject  the  one 

Ded  by  the  Committee  of  Arrangements :  **  The  comparative  value  of  grape  growing 

line  and  raisins,  and  orange  growing,  taking  the  markets  of  the  future  as  a  basis  of 

larison,"  I  then  said,  what  results  have  shown  to  have  been  a  wise  prediction,  viz. : 

It  the  orange,  as  a  local  industry,  is  more  important  to  us  than  the  grape;  the 

awhile  peculiarly  our  own  of  Southern  California,  the  latter  belongs  to  the  State. 

B  there  are  millions  of  acres  adapted  to  grape  culture  from  Shasta  to  San  Diego, 

"Tanpon  which  the  citrus  cultivation  can  oe  safely  followed  is  very  limited  indeed. 

f  gentlemen  in  the  northern  counties  will  think  my  judgment  in  error,  but  the 

i  will,  I  think,  sustain  this  opinion,  and  they  may  thank  me  for  so  candid  an 

■aion  of  it." 

ptpressing  this  my  deliberate  judgment  then,  baSed  on  study,  observation,  and 

ience,  I  was  influenced  by  no  sectional  prejudice,  or  fear  of  successful  competition, 

^qaotingwhat  I  have  do  1  desire  to  evoke  any  unkindly  leelings  now  between  the 

'em  and  southern  portions  of  our  State.    I  deprecate,  on  the  part  of  individuals  or 

ttpers,  any  language  that  would  serve  to  create  sectional  ill  feeling  among  the 

eof  California,  or  weaken  the  strong  ties  of  Statehood  which  at  one  time  character- 

r people.    For  me,  California  is  long  enough,  broad  enough,  and  grand  enough, 

Sclently  diversified  in  her  great  interests  to  suggest  the  possibility  of  pleasing 

I  one  seeking  a  home  among  us,  and  if  a  section  for  awhile  receives  a  few  more  good 

ants  than  would  seem  to  be  its  share,  why,  let  the  others  be  content  and  '*  wait 

1  of  the  tide,"    Their  time  is  sure  to  come.    After  saving  this  much,  I  may  be 

1  in  quoting  a  little  more  from  tlxe  same  address,    li  I'was  correct  then  in  the 

14" 
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statements  made,  surely  it  is  as  important  now  to  impress  them  on  mjij 

readers :  1 

"In  the  southern  Atlantic  States  the  isothermal  lines  have  undergone manyi 

changes.    Orange  groves  in  Louisiana,  once  flourishing  and  productive,  haig 

ceased  to  bear.    The  trees  live  and  that  is  all.    In  Florida,  in  and  arotmd  Jy 

where  once  flourished  the  largest  and  best  paying  groves,  no  yoxmg  trees  omi 

nor  is  it  safe  or  a  certainty  north  of  a  line  seventy  miles  south  of  that  point/l 

Nor  is  it  at- all  probable  that  the  great  climatic  changes  should  be  confined  fol 

tic  States.    May  not  the  same  changes  occur  here  as  m  Louisiana  and  Floridir 

The  late  cold  weather  and  reported  destruction  of  trees  in  the  northern  m 

this  State  would  seem  to  answer  this  question  in  the  affirmative. 

From  the  East  we  have  recent  reports  of  excessive  cold  and  consequent  desi 
the  fruit  buds,  and  certain  loss  of  the  ensuing  crops.  While  to  us  such  report 
distressinsj  yet  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  fruit  growers  distributed  all  over  the  |i 
side  of  California,  are  subject  to  such  periodical  visitations,  and  have  leaTnedj 
by  sad  experience,  if  they  succeed  in  obtaining  one  crop  out  of  three  t"^  * 
fortunate  indeed. 

'  It  may  not  be  out  of  place  should  I  ask  these  many  producers  to  calmly  wei| 
sider  their  surroundings  and  determine  if  in  their  struggle  for  life  they  areac 
to  continue  on  in  the  struggle,  where  the  chances  are  at  least  against  them,  j 
not  be  wiser  to  come  to  California,  where  all  the  conditions  are  favorable  ai 
are  almost  unknown?  In  the  East  forbidding  nature  in  rigorous  seasons  a 
commotions  oi  the  ait  ate  -warning  people  away.  The  continent  offers  onl 
refuge  from  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  the  destruction  wrought  by  sto 
uncertainty  of  fickle  seasons,  and  that  refuge  is  here. 

This  may  be  considered  as  an  advertising  address,  and  perforce  it  may  a 
criticism,  but  if,  in  what  I  may  say,  I  induce  the  producers  to  benefit* then 
coming  to  California  to  aid  in  its  greater  development,  I  cannot  see  much  n 
apology. 

Tonajfriends  in  the  southern  portion  of  this  State,  and  to  those  whose  linesaj 
in  as  pleasant  pVac^s,  I  g*o\wvd  a  tvote  of  warning.    It  must  not  he  supposed  bccs^ 
south  of  Tehachapi  Mountains  that  therefore  we  can  plant  with  impunity  I 
tree  everywhere,  and  rest  secure  in  the  hope  that  we  may  some  day  expect  froiii| 
on  our  labor  and  mvestiti^ixt.  WtvlLe  climate  is  an  absolute  prerequisite  fortliil 
the  citrus  industry,  yet  it  is  by  no  means  the  only^  condition  that  needs  ouici 
sideration  in  establishing  an  orchard.    Possibly  in  no  other  portions  of  the  j 
world,  where  good  soils  so  generally  exist,  can  you  also  find  so  great  a  dive 
mechanical  or  )3hysical  construction  of  soils.    Within  the  small  area  of  o 
acres,  and  even  in  much  smaller  subdivisions,  may  be  foxmd  the  obdurate  a 
the  adobe,  the  clayey,  sandy,  or  gravelly  loams;  the  cold,  damp,  or  warm  soils 
soils  to  correspond. 

AH  of  these  conditions  should  be  carefully  considered  by  the  fruit  grower,lK 
are  to  him  of  prime  importance.    They  would  seem  to  emphasize  the  truth  I 
saying,  "Put  not  all  your  eggs  in  one  basket,"  and  that  diversity  of  planlmr 
all,  the  safest  policy. 

N  ature  in  her  wise  providence  has  wisely  adjusted  everj^tbing  in  the  m 
and  has  caused  one  variety  of  tree  to  flourish  on  certain  soils,  and  united  t 
conditions,  as  she  has  adjusted  the  covering  of  the  polar  bear  for  the  ice  a 
the  Arctic  region. 

While  the  genius  of  man  is  almost  illimitable,  while  great  natural  condilioj 
made  in  some  measure  to  yield  to  his  will  and  undergo  certain  modificatiasf 
all  this  power  he  can't  make  the  banana  fruit  in  the  Arctic  regions,  or  thesj 
spring  up  under  the  equator,  any  more  than  he  can  change  the  laws  of  oursf'' 
bring  the  earth  nearer  the  sun,  or  cause  it  to  receive  at  a  different  angle  the  r 
heat. 

I  would  earnestly  advise  careful  study  into  all  conditions  of  soil  and  subsoHliC 
ing  any  kind  of  trees,  and  if  the  party  proposing  to  plant  is  not  familiar  hf^ 
the  proper  conditions,  let  him  take  the  advice  of  some  one  who  does  know. 
The  great  advantage  of  occasions  of  this  kind  is  the  opportunity  afforded  fc 
comparison.  The  practical  results  of  soils,  cultivation,  and  irrigation  r  * 
seen  here  in  striking  contrast,  a  study  difficult  to  make  elsewhere, 

I  may  be  pardoned  in  this  connection  if  I  suggest  a  matter  of  importance  toj 
appointed  to  pass  judgment  on  the  fruit  offered  in  competition  here  andf 
prizes. 

Assured  that  no  sectional  prejudice  will  influence  their  judgments,  1  woi 
advise  that  they  consider  only  the  quality  and  character  of  the  fruits  ed  _ 
purely  commercial  basis,  what  position  they  must  take  in  the  markets  (rfl 


.  -      ^  ,      -.         ,-. rhopesj 

of  the  industry,  and  the  wealth  of  this  section.    While  unique  or  artistic  def 
form  of  displays  may  possibly  merit  commendations  of  the  Judges,  v0 
praise  the  zeal, 'industry,  and  artistic  tastes  of  the  exhibitor,  they  should  ne^ 
of  the  main  question;  What  is  best  in  a  commercial  sense?    This  is  the t 
this  fair,  the  lessons  to  be  learned,  and  upon  the  Judges  rest  the  grave  i 
the  teachers. 


Jked,  that  the  prices  will  fall  below  the  cost  of  profitable  production?"    I  have  but 
|8B3wer:  No. 

ihenniversallaw  of  supply  and  demand  is  the  basis  of  this  judgment.  There  are 
py  important  factors  that  deserve  consideration  in  forming  this  opinion, 
leyond  all  other  fruits  the  taste  or  cravings  of  children  for  the  orange  is  preeminent; 
[am  I  sure  this  peculiarity  is  confined  to  children.  Once  enjoyed,  a  child  never  for- 
I  how  delicious  the  orange  tasted;  nor  does  long  abstinence  from  its  further  enjoy- 
bt  render  the  sense  of  deprivation  less  keen.  Any  sensible  child  will  cry  for  an 
^-3;  nor  will  they  give  their  parents  or  guardians  any  peace  until  their  righteous 
is  gratified  and  their  craving  appeased.  Children  who  are  raised  among  orange 
s  always  prefer  this  fruit  to  ail  others.  The  universality  of  this  taste  has  an  impor- 
|i bearing  in  the  matter  of  consumption. 

s  a  rule  consumption  increases  faster  than  production ;  and  this  rule  should  apply  to 
orange  industry,  because  the  area  upon  which  it  can  be  grown  is  so  verv  limited,  and 
town  population  is  so  great  and  so  rapidly  increasing.  The  use  of  anything,  either  in 
iway  of  raiment,  food,  or  drink,  belonging  to  civilized  life,  and  which  by  its  nature 
Jr  be  regarded  as  non-essential  or  a  luxury,  soon  becomes  a  matter  of  necessity.  What 
l-foTcfathers  rightly  regarded  as  luxuries,  and  indulged  in  sparingly  or  only  occa- 
lafly,  belong  to  onr  every  day  lives,  and  to  do  without  which  would  occasion  us  grave 
|omfort,if  not  absolute  unhappiness.  Once  a  community  imports  oranges,  you  may 
Jure  it  will  continue  to  do  so. 

me  enterprise  of  this  age  has  possibly  the  highest  expression  in  railroad  building. 
p  day  new  Unes  are  projected,  and  before  you  know  it  they  are  built  and  completed, 
pons  removed  thousands  of  miles  from  all  centers  of  trade  and  commerce— in  fact, 
Jmd  the  outlying  lines  of  civilization— are  fast  becoming  united  by  lines  of  roads  to 
le  of  the  great  national  systems,  and  hence  forming  important  factors  as  consumers 
far  productions.  Railroads  and  quick  dispatch  make  near  markets  of  regions  far 
lored  in  miles.  If  they  would  only  lessen  their  charges  in  the  proportion  that  they 
ish  new  markets,  I  would  feel  better  pleased  with  the  railroad  managers. 
herefore  think,  taking  all  these  factors  into  consideration,  w^e  may  have  no  grounds 
he  fear  of  overproduction. 

I  may  not  be  that  we  will  always  enjoy  so  great  an  income  from  our  orchards  as  we 
lOw;  but  we  can  afford  to  have  our  returns  per  acre  very  materially  reduced,  and  still 
:emore  money  than  any  other  class  of  farmers  in  any  other  portion  of  the  Union, 
r  producers  should  learn  one  lesson ;  and  the  sooner  it  is  learned  the  better  for  their 
k  happiness  and  that  of  the  State.  They  must  look  about  them  and  consider  how 
f  can  make  a  living,  and  not  be  indulging  in  idle  day  dreams  of  how  to  make  a  fortune 
waking.  An  honest  competency,  or  a  living  without  the  necessity  of  excessive  or 
ling  work,  is,  after  all,  the  greatest  measure  oi  success  that  most  of  us  are  capable  of 
npushing;  and,  this  achieved,  it  should  make  us  contented.  Fortunes  only  a  very 
Isecure  in  the  race  of  life;  nor  is  this  condition  always  attended  with  the  greatest 
liness. 

B  80  called  boom  was  an  unqualified  curse  to  our  section  and  people.    From  pro- 

rs  we  soon  became  speculators  and  promoters.    We  forgot  that  labor,  and  persistent 

',  is  the  only  reliable  source  of  comfort  and  independence;  and  that  the  solid  wealth 

1  countries  is  confined  to  its  productions  and  their  profitable  sale  or  exchange. 

Imay  be  hoped  the  sad  lesson  we  have  learned  will  not  be  forgotten ;  that  our  people 

Igo  to  work  again  earnestly,  and,  producing  within  themselves  most  of  w»hat  they 

lame,  and  selling  all  they  can,  soon  repair  all  the  evils  of  the  past.    But  surely  the 

praareout  of  joipt,"  and  something  must  be  radically  wrong,  when  San  Francisco 

npelled  to  purchase,  out  of  the  State,  between  two  and  three  million  dollars  worth 

Ksto  satisfy  her  annual  consumption,  and  Los  Angeles  and  Pasadena  import  their 

Tpotatoes  and  fowls  from  Iowa  and  Kansas. 

'lule  an  earnest  friend  and  strong  advocate,  and  claiming  for  our  country  all  it  may 
jr be  proud  of;  while  I  have  no  fears  of  its  ultimate  great  destiny,  yet  it  must  not  be 
tfcen,  with  all  our  great  natural  advantages,  that  much  depends  upon  ourselves.  One 
t  live  in  a  cabin,  built  on  a  mineral  ledge  in  sight,  bristling  with  gold,  and  of  ines- 
iWe  value,  and  unless  he  used  some  means  of  extracting  the  precious  metal,  he  might 
f  want  of  the  necessaries  of  life. 

lory  has  taught  us  one  lesson,  that  the  success  and  glory  of  an  age  or  people  depend 
jjDn  the  use  the  human  mind  makes  of  the  resources  that  subserve  the  ends  of  civil- 
1  than  upon  the  abundance  of  the  resources  themselves. 

h  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Shorb's  address,  Mj.  Wells  then  introduced 
|emor  Waterman,  who  spoke  for  a  few  minutes  of  California  and 
'  adt  products.    At  the  conclusion  of  his  remarks,  he  declared  the 
I  Pair  formally  open  to  the  public, 
he  cash  premiums,  amounting  to  $2,500,  were  appropriated  for  the 
)  by  the  State,  and  had  been  classed  by  the  Executive  Fair  Com- 
> under  the  following  heads  (open  to  producers  only): 
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CLASS  I. 

For  best  exhibit  of  citrua  fruits  from  any  county:  W^^'^  ol^ve  oil,  olives,  dried  fruits,  and  raisins  were  received  on  exhi- 

First  premium —  _ - - Mpn,  but  no  premium  was  ottered. 

Second  premium — — ~^Ehe  number  of  entries  for  competition  under  the  various  classes  was 

Third  premium - - M^  i      j    j       j  i?    a     i? 

"  »>  hundred  and  forty-four. 

CLASS  II.  Kinder  Class  1  the  following  counties  made  entries:  San  Diego,  Orange, 

For  best  exhibit  of  citrus  fruits  from  any  locality:  ^bta  Barbara,  San  Bernardino,  Ventura,  and  Los  Angeles. 

S^^^n?^^"^^^^ ' " Bllass  2  (localities)  had  the  following  entries:   Alhambra,  Pomona, 

TMrdprenSnm^-ll"L-"liri"I"I"  ■aheim,  Pasadena,  Redlands,  Kiverside,  Highlands,  Cahuenga,  Mon- 

Sia,  Santa  Anita,  Santa  Paula,  San   Grabriel,  Ontario,  Santa  Ana, 

CLASS  III.  W_  J  -n 

wera,  and  Downey. 
FirsT  ^remfum  ^'*  ^^  ^"^  individual  of  Washington  Navel  oranges:  Wk^^  3  ^^ad  tMrty-two  entries;    Class  4  had  thirty-six  entries;    Class 

Secon?i^premSm"IllI-Il--"I-^  Bad  twenty-eight  entries;    Class  6  had  fourteen  entries;    Class  7  had 

Third  premium .-. ..,'";  Rnty-seven  entries;    Class  8  had  thirty-four  entries;    Class  9  had 

CLASS  IV.  Bnty-seven  entries;  Class  10  had  two  entries;  Class  11  had  six  entries; 

■a^    u   ^     u'-u-xi         ♦  J-  .^    1   pu  ^j  J  ^1.     *v  ^  TI7  V.     Mas  12  had  three  entries;   Class  13  had  two  entries;    Class  14  had  six 

For  best  exhibit  by  an  individual  of  budded  oranges,  other  than  AVasMngtoiiK,' 

First  premium __ ^f^^^* 

Second  premium _,_  ■he  Judges  were  governed  in  their  decisions  on  awards  by  the  foUow- 

Third  premium Bruleg;  adopted  by  the  Executive  Committee: 

CLASS  V.  «rrf~AU  persons  appointed  as  Judges  will  please  report  to  the  Secretary  at  Hazard's 

1-.     -L.    X      -L-i-'xi.  •    J-  .J     ,    i>       31'  ■nlion  promptly  at  1:30  o'clock  p.  M.,  Tuesday,  March  eleventh,  when  members  of  the 

For  best  exhibit  by  an  individual  of  seedling  oranges :  m^^^  committees  can  be  introduced  to  each  other  and  instructions  given  in  regard  to 

First  nremium » respective  duties. 

becond  premium  _ ■wnd— A  majority  of  each  committee  present  will  constitute  a  quorum,  and  they 

,  Third  premium ^pld  be  prepared  to  enter  upon  the  discharge  of  their  duties  at  2  o'clock  p.  m.,  Tuesday, 

,  »ch  eleventh,  promptly,  and  continue  their  work  until  their  award  is  made. 

CLASS  VI.  •litti— While  Judges  are  at  liberty  to  formulate  their  own  rules  for  judging  exhibits,  it 

V^nr  hpqt  PYhihit  hv  fln  inrliviHiial  nf  hnrlrlpr^  ipmnns!  •  ■spectfTiily  Suggested  that  in  Classes  1,  2,  3,  4,  6,  and  6  quality  of  fruit  and  its  general 

First  nremium  ^dividual  ot  budded  lemons .  ■mercial  value  Should  take  precedence  ovei^  mere  display  or  arrangement.    Classes  7, 

Sppoti ri  ^Tpm in m "B^  ^  should  also  be  judged  under  th e  usual  rul es  giving  precedence  to  all  those  quali- 

t'vTj^JJ  V^?i^^« ivT  " ■ihat  make  the  fruit  most  valua ble  to  producer  and  consumer.    All  other  classes  may 

Third  premium .„.. Kdged  from  general  appearance  only. 

-^    .   -  -  •wrtA— When  the  Judges  of  Miscellaneous  Exhibits  find  anything  specially  worthy, 

i.AS)&  vii.  W' ^^  please  recommend  the  same  to  the  Executive  Committee  for  such  special. 

For  best  specimen,  not  less  than  one  box,  of  Washington  Navel  oranges:    «P  8^%  Executive  Committee  mav  find  themselves  able  to  award. 

First  premium .  -. >  Mp— The  .Judges  will  please  make  their  reports  in  writing,  signed  by  at  least  a 

Second  premium'  " ^^^P^ily  of  the  Awarding  Committee,  and  place  them  in  the  hands  of  the  Superintend- 

^ ■«  soon  as  made,  and  not  later  than  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  Wednesday,  March  twelfth. 

CLASS  VIII.  Jrtft— Hon.  J.  De  Barth  Shorb  is  appointed  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Judges,  to  whom 

»ttestions  that  mav  arise  are  referred  for  decision,  and  in  the  event  of  a  tie  in  the 
Fer  best  variety  of  budded  lemons,  not  less  than  one  box:  ^pent  of  any  of  the  Awarding  Committees  he  shall  have  the  casting  vote,  and  his 

First  premium :_.  _ _ ^ion  be  final  and  conclusive. 

Second  premium 

CLASS  IX.  W^^  Judges  were  instructed  to  make  their  awards,  guided  by  the  fol- 

^    -,     .       •  4.     1^1  4.  X.  AA  n  XT      XV  u  ■png "points" adopted  by  the  Executive  Committee: 

For  best  variety  of  late  budded  oranges,  not  less  than  one  box:  R 

Premium _ ■  lemons. 

CLASS  X.  wrt— Appearance,  including  size  of  lemon  and  quality  of  rind. 

For  best  exhibit  of  Japanese  varieties  of  oranges :  BSi-Percentage  of  acidity. 

First  premium  .- , - ■»rtf^Thinnefs  of  rind. 

Second  premium .....  BT  oranges. 

_,     ,,      ,.,.,^1.  CLASS  XI.  •»M3ize,  I  to  10,   Standard  2^  to  5  inches,  with  one  point  off  for  everj  one  eighth 

For  best  exhibit  of  limes :  Jless  than  2|  inches ;  nothing  credited  for  over  size. 

Premium •M— General  appearance,  1  to  20.    Freedom  from  all  blemishes,  as  rust,  scale,  decay, 

^-J,  and  lack  of  properly  cut  stem. 
-nr     ,     ,      x,.u-x    r    -4.  CLASS  XII.  Mini-Weight.  1  to  15.  Should  sink  in  water.   Points  deducted  according  to  buoyancy. 

For  best  exhibit  ol  citron :  »ireA-Thickness  of  peel ,  1  to  10.    Standard  one  eighth  inch  thick  or  less.    Two  vointa 

Fremium ^feach  additional  one  sixteenth  of  an  inch. 

^T  *  oo  VTTT  ^%~Absence  of  rag,  1  to  10,    Standard  one  eighth  inch  diameter  of  core.    Segments 

CLASS  XIII.  Sjaul  tender. 

For  best  exhibit  of  shaddocks  or  pomaloes;  ■fc^fe^°^f.^^  ff^'  ^  j^i^'  ^^^^^^^^'^^  seedless. 

Premium _. -- - -  ^*»-~FIavor,  lto25.    Judged  by  satisfactory  taste. 

CLASS  XIV. 

For  best  exhibit  of  orange  wine,  by  maker: 
Premium 
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The  awards  as  reported  by  the  Judges  of  the  several  claBseJ 
follows: 

Class  1 — Best  county  exhibit:  First,  San  Bernardino  County,  $500;  second 
geles  County,  $200 ;  third,  San  Diego  County,  $150.  Judges,  J.  H.  Kellum,  \ 
Loop,  Nathan  W.  Blanchard,  Clark  Minor,  Albert  S,  White. 

Class  2 — Best  exhibit  from  a  locality:  First,  Riverside,  $200;  second, Lw«j^ 
third,  Ontario,  $76;  also  recommend  diploma  to  Highlands;  Duarte  worthy (!(j 
mention.    Judges,  H.  L.  Drew,  H.  C.  Ford,  A.  F.  Kercheval,  S.  Littlefield. 

Class  3— Best  exhibit  of  Washington  Navels :  First,  W.  H.  Backus,  Riveii 
second,  F»  Q.  Storey,  Alhambra,  $75;  third,  Thomas  Bakewell,  Riverside,  |r' 
to  W.  B.  Ogden  and  C.  E.  Packard,  of  Kiverside.    Judges,  J.  De  Barth  i 
Rudisill,  J.  R.  Dobbins. 

Class  4 — Best  exhibit  of  budded  oranges  other  than  Washington  Navels: B 
Castleman,  Kiverside,  $150;  second,  John  Boyd,  Riverside,  $76;  third,  W.F 
Duarte,  $50.    Judges,  J.  De  Barth  Shorb,  Chas.  Frankish,  R.  H.  Gilraan, 

Class  6— Best  exhibit  of  seedlings:  First,  C.  E.  Packard,  Riverside,  $150; a 
H.  Randall,  Highlands,  $75;  third,  E.  Watson,  Duarte,  $50.  Diploma:  E.  J.f 
lands.    Judges,  Stoddard  Jess,  Theo.  Pinthar. 

Class  6— Best  exhibit  of  budded  lemons:  First,  Gr.  H.  Garcelon,  River 
second,  A.  D.  Haight,  Riverside,  $50;  third,  Nathan  W.  Blanchard,  Santa  J 
Diplomas:  J.  C.  Frisbie,  San  Diego;  A.  R.  Meserve,  Pomona.  Judges,  Geo.] 
C,  E.  White,  James  P.  Jones. 

Class  7 — ^Best  specimens  of  Washington  Navels:  First,  A.  C.  Thompson, Li 
second,  H.  A.  Peels,  Riverside,  $25.  Diplomas:  W.  H.  Young,  Duarte;  0.1 
and  W,  H.  Backus,^  Riverside*    Judges,  H.  J.  Rudisell,  J.  R.  Dobbins. 

Class  8 — Best  variety  of  budded  lemons:  First,  the  Lisbon,  (x.  W.  Garcelon, li 
$50;  second,  the  Eureka,  E,  M.  Hatch,  Ontario,  $26.  Diplomas:  H.  C.  Dar" 
P.  Floyd,  Ontario.    Judges,  George  H.  Crafts,  J.  P.  Jones,  C.  E.  White. 

Class  9 — Best  variety  of  budded  oranges :  First,  W.  H.  Newhall,  Duarte,  1 
Sweets,  $25.    Judges,  R.  H.  Gilman,  Charles  Frankish. 

Class  10— Best  exhibit  of  Japanese  varieties  of  oranges:  First,  F.  Q.  Storey,i 
$16;  second,  C.  M.  Caldwell,  Carpenteria,  $10,  Diplomas:  Theo.  Pinthar,? 
W.  A.  Hayne,  Montecito.    Judges,  0.  H.  Conger,  Stoddard  Jess. 

Class  11— Best  exhibit  of  limes :  First,  J.  W.  Doran,  Old  San  Bernardino,  $10. 1 
A.  C.  Thompson  and  John  Scott,  Duarte.    Judges,  0.  H.  Conger,  Stoddard  J«b 

Class  12— Best  exhibit  of  citrons:  First,  Theo.  Pinthar,  Santa  Ana,  ?5. 
Kenny,  Santa  Barbara.    Judges,  0.  H.  Conger,  Stoddard  Jess. 

Class  13 — ^Best  exhibit  of  pomalo:  First,  C.  H.  McKevitt,  Santa  Paula,  |5. 1 
E.  Watson,  Duarte.    Judges,  0.  H.  Conger,  Stoddard  Jess. 

Class  14— Best  exhibit  of  orange  wine  by  maker:  First,  George  Merrill, I 
Diploma:  E.  J.  Baldwin,  Santa  Anita.    Judges,  L.  Schorm,  A.  C.  Fish,  P.Q 

The  fair  closed  Saturday  evening,  March  fifteenth,  having  I 
most  thoroughly  successful  undertaking  of  its  kind  ever  held  in" 
California.  "  The  jealousy  of  sectional  feeling,"  which  it  was 
would  interfere  with  the  enterprise,  failed  to  put  in  an  appeal 
feet  harmony  prevailed  to  the  end,  and  the  decision  of  the  i 
accepted  with  perfectly  good  grace  all  around.  The  attendi 
large  from  the  very  beginning,  and  the  public  was  thorougbi 
ciative  of  the  magnificient  display. 

The  total  attendance  at  the  fair  through  the  four  days  and  1 
ings  that  it  continued  was  estimated  at  twenty  thousand  peopl 

The  Treasurer,  Eugene  Germain,  Esq.,  reported: 

Total  receipts 

Total  expense _ _ 

Balance  on  hand -. 

The  success  of  this  fair  has  resulted  as  a  grand  inceniit^ 
advancement  of  citrus  fruit  culture  in  the  southern  counfe 
money  ever  appropriated  by  the  State  for  any  purpose  haa  yii 
immense  and  immediate  returns  to  the  people  as  has  the 
of  $2,500  for  the  exhibit  of  citrus  fruits  in  the  Sixth  Coij 
District. 


mUS  FAIR  FOR  NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 

HELD  AT  MARYSVILLE,  JANUARY  12-19,  1891. 


meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Citrus  Fair  Com- 
of  Arrangements,  held  February  9, 1891,  the  following  reports 
I  President  Rideout,  Secretary  Harney,  Treasurer  Peacock,  Manager 
".  Skinner,  Superintendent  James  O'Brien,  Jr.,  and  Chairman  John 
lite,  were  read,  showing  in  detail  the  receipts  and  disbursements, 
Iwhich  the  following  is  a  synopsis: 

NT  OF  RbCEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES   StATE    CiTRUS    FaIR,    JANUARY  12-19.   1891. 

Heceipts, 

,  subscriptions,  Yuba  and  Sutter $1,000  00 

ndual  subscriptions 1,088  00 

Bribers' tickets 980  00 

^receipts 3,168  60 

'    id  excursions ._ 1,766  50 

f  lumber  and  freight  collected 176  00 

sof oranges - ... 5.93  40 

niums  from  State 2,500  00 

aiums  on  exhibits... 336  00 


total $11,598  50 

^Expenditures. 

niumsawarded $2,535  00 

192  80 

Qmentand  accommodations 437  40 

rions z _• 1,548  60 

Uion 150  00 

275  45 

I  fruits _ 1,165  37 

yage and  cartage  -._ _ __. 156  89 

nc 541  60 

fiUaneous _ 74  30 

,  lal"  special  edition,  ten  thousand  copies 246  00 

&ertising  in  newspapers 502  05 

Tters,  bill  sticking,  hangers ,  and  miscellaneous  advertising 783  47 

nter ,.. 366  17 

tis,  etc _• 155  00 

— 310  68 

_ 128  21 

neous  decorations , _  234  25 

^ 852  95 

._ 415  66 


I  expenditures _ _     $11,071  94 

plus ._ 526  56 


ndtotaU. .,. ..„ $11,598  50 

^ohn  C.  White,  as  Chairman  of  the  Advertising  Committee,  read  a 
iled  statement  of  the  expenditures  of  that  committee.     He  presented 

^cherB  and  figures  showing  that  the  contract  with  the  "Appeal "  for 

B  printing  and  distribution  of  ten  thousand  copies  of  the  citrus  edition 

I  been  Mly  complied  with. 

^marks  were  made  by  a  number  of  those  present,  complimenting 
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the  fair  managers,  and  the  following  resolutions  were  unai 
adopted: 

Resolvedy  That  the  thanks  of  the  committee  be  tendered  to  our  President  for| 
executive  ability  and  indefatigable  energy  displayed  by  him  in  carrying  to  sd 
cessful  ^sue  the  State  Citrus  Pair;  and  further,  that  we  also  tender  ourthaj 
executive  officers  who  have  carried  out  the  various  duties  assigned  to  thenn 
discretion  and  satisfaction. 

Resolved^  That  the  thanks  of  the  committee  be  tendered  to  General  Mai  ^ 
Skinner,  for  his  intelligent  and  untiring  efforts  in  promoting  the  success  of  even 
ment  of  the  fair. 

Resolvedy  That  the  thanks  of  the  committee  be  tendered  to  our  prompt  anil  J 
Treasurer,  G.  W.  Peacock,  who  so  carefully  guarded  the  funds  of  the  associatioii, 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  committee  be  tendered  to  J.  C.  White 
Murphy,  for  their  untiring  efforts  in  procuring  accommodations  for  visiting s. 

Resolved^  That  the  thanks  of  the  people  of  Nortiiern  California  are  duetc 


J  following  figures  show  the  gate  receipts  for  each  day  of  the  fair: 

_ __ ___ $54  35 

'^ay .. 203  45 

^?day _  .        _ 54185. 

1,147  05 
95  76 

fc:::::::::::::::-:::: - -- —  _!^ 

Ljjj _ _ $3,159  60 

.'he  receipts  of  Saturday  alone  nearly  equaled  those  of  the  entire 
ikat  the  last  OroviUe  Citrus  Fair,  where  the  admission  was  fifty  cents, 


ladies  of  Maryeville  and  Sutter  County  who  so  faithfully  and  ably  assisted  inljej     j^y  number  of  visitors  here  on  Saturday  was  in  excess  of  the  total 

Resolvedy  That  the  thanks  of  the  association  be  tendered  to  W.  A.  LawsoD,(     Ettber  of  visitors  to  the  OroviUe  fair, 
the  *'Marysville  Appeal,'*  for  his  able  support  and  assistance,  which  added  mate 
the  success  of  the  fair. 

The  matter  of  disposing  of  the  surplus  was  discussed,  J.C. 
said  that  there  were  two  propositions.  First,  to  keep  the  m 
making  exhibits  at  future  fairs,  and  second,  to  contract  with  u 
trated  paper  for  a  special  edition  for  eastern  circulation,  mk 
cuts  and  discriptions  of  the  fair,  and  articles  pertaining  to  Yiili 
Sutter  Counties. 

A.  F.  Abbott  said  the  chief  object  of  the  fair  was  to  adveiii 
country,  and  he  believed  the  surplus  should  be  so  expended 
further  carry  out  that  idea. 

On  motion,  the  Printing  and  Advertising  Committee  was  a 
to  expend  the  surplus  according  to  their  best  judgment   Itisi 
stood  that  they  will  use  $400  of  it  in  buying  a  large  number  of  coj 
the  illustrated  paper,  the  *' Great  West,"  to  be  generally 
throughout  the  Eastern  States. 

In  offering  the  resolution  complimentary  to  the  ladies,  James  01 
Jr.,  grew  eloquent  and  paid  a  high  tribute  to  the  ladies  whodidsJ 
towards  beautifying  the  pavilion.     He  dwelt  at  some  length  f 
amount  of  work  they  did,  and  stated  that  the  attractiveness 
was  mainly  due  to  their  efforts. 

The  sentiment  was  expressed  that  an  effort  should  be  made! 
President  Rideout  appointed  one  of  the  seven  California  Directois 
World's  Fair. 

It  was  decided  to  preserve  the  organization  of  the  committee, 
adjournment  was  made  subject  to  the  call  of  the  President 

Superintendent  O'Brien's  report  contained  the  following  * 
material  used  in  the  decorations,  showing  the  magnitude  of  ill' 
involved:  1,650,000  tacks j  22,000  feet  of  fine  wire;  25,600 wire' 
oranges;  95,000  wire  nails;  120,000  oranges;  5,900  lemons;  1,5^ 
dried  hgs;  9,000  small  red  apples;  2,700  osage  oranges;  150  pfl^ 
1,500  pounds  of  yellow  corn  in  the  bar;  one  and  one  half  laite^ 
green  rope;  924,000  gallons  of  water  pumped  by  the  mill;  142iB' 
cent  lights,  and  10  arc  lights.  The  lights  burned  sixty-three  ^ 
all,  during  the  fair. 
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THE  FRENCH  PRUNE  IN  CALIFORNIil 

By  Hon.  Jos.  Rotjtier,  of  Routier's  Station,  Sacramento  Co. 


Eight  years  ago,  actuated  by  the  desire  of  doing  somethipJ 
benefit  of  California  at  large,  I  wrote  an  article  on  French  m 
Petite  d' Agen  prune,  explaining  how  easily  a  good  living  and  ev| 
a  competency  could  be  made,  by  the  cultivation  of  that  excellei 
from  four  acres  of  ground.    What  I  said  at  that  time,  is  truet 
every  particular;  the  result  of  last  year's  crop  was  above  then 
guine  expectations. 

The  only  difference  of  importance  in  that  industry  now,  is  theii 
value  of  the  land.     The  good  sandy  bottom  land,  which  < 
then  for  $100,  is  worth  now  $300  per  acre,  and  the  first  clas8| 
land  is  worth  $100  per  acre,  and  sometimes  a  good  deal  more. 
all  that  it  will  pay  yet,  and  largely,  to  plant  the  prune  d'Agen| 
make  what  we  call  the  California  prune. 

I  found  out,  by  the  experience  of  the  last  few  years,  that  tlie| 
more  proHfic  on  peach  stalk  than  on  plum  stalk,  and  thato* 
trees,  apricot  trees,  and  almoni  trees  make  a  very  profitaU 
orchard  after  being  grafted.  I  grafted  trees  ten  years  old,  ancHi 
year  I  got  a  large  crop,  and  had  it  for  over  twelve  years  withoutj^ 
ure. 

I  would  recommend,  on  poor  and  dry  soil,  the  planting  of  1 
almonds,  seeds  about  twenty-four  feet  apart,  and  would  lett 
for  three  years  and  then  graft  them  with  prunes.  The  result? 
ish  anybody. 

The  last  two  years  the  eastern  buyers  of  prunes  preferredl 
them  unwashed.  I  suppose  they  wash  them  East  and  gaifi| 
weight.  There  is  no  danger  of  the  market  getting  overstockc 
far,  our  prunes  have  only  been  eaten  by  the  rich.  We  can  ral 
at  4  cents  per  pound  and  make  money,  and  they  can  be  shippf 
and  retailed  at  6  or  7  cents,  and  then  we  would  be  able  to  e 
demand. 

I  cannot  do  any  better  to-day  than  to  renew  the  informat 
directions  I  gave  a  few  years  ago,  with  a  good  deal  more  ( 
attached  to  them,  as  the  experience  and  the  returns  of  the  J 
have  proved  that  our  expectations,  great  as  they  were,  did  not(| 
to  the  magnitude  of  the  result. 

One  of  the  best  points  on  raising  California  prunes,  is  that<| 
not  need  to  be  as  near  a  market  as  for  raising  peaches,  plumfl,| 
You  take  your  time,  and  when  you  have  finished  your  dryiiigf 
can  hunt  the  market,  or  rather  the  market  will  come  to  you,  J 
it  is  known  that  you  have  a  first  class  article  for  sale. 

My  valuations  a  few  years  ago  were  made  exclusively  for  rictl 
bottom  land;  to-day  I  am  prepared  to  recommend  the  planti 
prune  tree  on  what  is  called  the  timber  land,  without  irrigatioJ'il 


ation  any  land,  even  the  prairie  land,  would  bear  a  good  crop.     On 

>er  land,  plant  twenty-four  feet  apart  on .  plum,  almond,  or  peach 
I  know  a  neighbor  of  mine  who,  out  of  very  ordinary  upland,  or 
Iber  land,  has  been  raising  more  than  $200  worth  of  prunes  to  the 

for  the  last  two  years,  and  he  is  now  turning  every  peach  tree, 
|icot  tree,  and  almond  tree  on  his  place  into  a  prune  tree,  and  he  is 

ned  to  dig  up  his  wine  grapevines  and  replace  them  also  with  the 

ne  tree. 

here  is  no  doubt  that  ten  acres  of  bottom  land,  planted  in  prunes, 

return  every  year  from  $4,000  to  $5,000,  and  that  twenty  acres  of 
Iber  land  will  return  the  same  amount. 

for  the  information  of  the  new  beginner,  in  reference  to  the  planting, 
livation,  and  gathering  of  this  most  valuable  product  of  the  orchard, 
Iproduce  this  former  article  herein,  believing  it  will  be  of  value  to 
linterested: 

m  TffB  French  Pbune,   oe  Petite   d'Agen— Extra-oedinaby   Profit  op  that 

BDUSIBY  IN    OATilFGRNIA,    PARTICULARLY    IN    SaCBAMENTO    CoUNTY    AND     COUNTIES 
fiOUNDINQ. 

„._niaia  certainly  the  paradise  of  the  fmit  grower,  A  fortune  can  be  made  in  ten 
ufrom  a  fruit  ranch  of  eighty  acres,  or  even  of  forty  acres,  mostly  by  anybody  blessed 
I  that  amount  of  good  land.  Now,  I  will  demonstrate  how  any  enterprising  man, 
I  a  very  limited  capital,  can  also  make  himself  and  family  very  comiortable.  and 
inch,  with  ten  acres  of  bottom  land,  if  planted  in  French  prunes,  or  Petite  d/Agen 
^68,  which  is  the  same  thing, 
e  trees  must  be  grafted  or  budded  on  plum  stock,  and  be  one  or  two  years  old — ^I 
rone-year  old  trees.  They  must  be  planted  about  twenty-one  feet  apart^  so  it  will 
^  one  hundred  trees  per  acre.  Good  trees  ought  to  be  had  for  20  cents  apiece,  or  by 
'hoosand  for  fifteen  cents.  The  holes  must  be  dug  from  two  to  three  feet  square, 
^ing  to  quality  of  the  soil. 

5  fourth  season  after  planting,  and  even  the  third  if  your  trees  have  been  well  taken 
i  of,  you  will  obtain  about  ten  pounds  of  prunes  to  each  tree,  enough  to  initiate  your- 
Ito  the  drying  business.  The  fifth  year  you  will  get  about  sixty  pounds  to  each  tree. 
I  sixth  year  one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  or  more  to  the  tree.  After  that  your 
TJare  in  full  bearing,  producing,  according  to  location  and  care,  from  one  hundred 
Ifty  to  three  hundred  pounds  to  the  tree. 

8  only  trouble  now  is  the  drying  of  the  prunes  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  without 

iding  thousands  of  dollars  in  building  driers.    Driers  are  a  necessity  in  Oregon,^  or 

t  other  wet  country,  but  here  in  California  we  can  dry  the  French  prunes  to  perfection 

Vout  driers;  sornQtimes  in  one  week,  and  more  generally  in  two  weeks,  in  following 

bllowing  instructions : 

a  not  pick  the  prunes  by  hand,  as  they  do  not  ripen  all  at  the  same  time,  but  in  about 
B  weeks.  Begin  to  shake  your  trees  towards  the  twentieth  of  August,  then  every 
I  after,  and  on  the  fourth  time  pick  them  clean. 

bw  for  drying.  The  only  apparatus  needed  is  an  iron  kettle  holding  from  twenty-five 
tfty  gallons  of  water.  To  each  twenty  gallons  of  water  add  one  pound  of  the  best 
jencan  concentrated  lye;  have  the  water  boiling,  then  take  a  wire  basket  of  some 
li,thehome-made  one  will  do  best ;  put  twenty  pounds  of  green  prunes  in  your  basket, 
|them  in  the  boiling  kettle,  let  them  remain  in  there  about  one  minute,  till  you  per- 
Bthat  the  skins  of  your  prunes  are  cracked  all  over;  then  take  them  out  and  lay 
ifl  on  a  tray,  and  in  one  week  or  ten  days,  according  to  the  heat  of  the  sun,  your 
pes  will  be  dried  enough  to  put  them  loose  in  any  Kind  of  boxes  holding  fifty  or 
kty-five  pounds.  The  trays  can  be  made  very  cheaply  (about  10  cents  each)  with 
r sawed  redwood  shakes  three  feet  long,  nailed  on  a  very  primitive  frame,  by  anybody 
sever  used  a  saw  and  hammer. 

Jow,  when  your  prunes  are  all  dried  and  you  want  to  give  them  the  finishing  gloss  for 
imarket,  do  as  follows:  Fill  your  kettle  again  with  water,  but  this  time  no  lye  is 
>d,  and  when  the  water  is  boiling,  steep  your  prunes  in  it  with  your  wire  basket  for 
t  a  minute,  till  every  prune  is  made  quite  hot ;  then  expose  them  to  the  sun  for  that 
Mndthe  next  morning  you  can  pack  tnem  in  boxes  or  sacks,  as  you  prefer.  This  last 
ng  will  make  your  prunes  very  clear  and  glossy,  and  will  kill  every  insect  and 
/  their  eggs  effectually. 

you  follow  the  above  directions  you  will  turn  out  an  article  equal  to  the  best  in  the 
tct,  and  will  obtain  the  best  price, 
t  US  now  figure  the  cost  and  profit. 
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Ten  acres  of  bottom  land,  at  $100  per  acre 

One  thousand  trees,  at  16  cents  each — 

Plowing  the  land 

Digging  the  holes 

Planting  the  trees 

Cultivating - -- 

Second,  third,  and  fourth  years,  $60  each  for  plowing  and  cultivating. 
Taxes  for  four  years - 


Total. 


WHEAT,  FLOUR,  AND  BARLEY. 

By  T,  C.  Feiedlander,  Secretary  8an  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 


The  fifth  year  you  will  have  one  thousand  trees  bearing  sixty  pounds  each,(}r 
thirty  tons,  equal  to  ten  tons  of  dried  prunes,  worth  10  cents  per  pound  or 

$200  per  ton :_ j 

If  you  deduct  10  per  cent  for  labor  you  will  have  a  balance  of  $1,800  net,  pay. 

ing  for  the  whole  of  the  investment  and  $300  profit  left. 

The  sixth  year  you  will  have  sixty  tons  of  green  fruit,  or  twenty  tons  of  dried 
prunes,  worth ,-. | 

On  the  seventh  year  your  trees  will  be  in  full  bearing  condition,  and  will  bear 
each  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred,  or  even  three  hundred, 
pounds  to  the  tree,  and  I  believe  I  am  on  the  safe  side  when  I  say  that  eai 
tree  will  bring  you  $5  net  each  year,  or ^ 

All  of  this  from  an  investment  of  less  than  $1,500.    And  what  would  be  the 
property  bringing  $5,000  a  year?    I  suppose  not  less  than  $25,000. 

I  dried  this  year  (1883)  twenty  tons  of^  French  prunes  from  six  hundred 
$4,000  for  them  in  sacks. 


Wheat. 

he  crop  year  of  1890  will  always  be  associated  with  the  wet  winter 
889-90,  when  the  rainfall  was  so  excessive  that  plowing  and  seeding 
5  interfered  with  to  such  an  extent  that  the  wheat  acreage  in  the 
Qento  Valley  was  reduced  nearly  one  half,  and  in  the  San  Joaquin 
ley  and  the  balance  of  the  State  10  to  35  per  cent,  from  the  preceding 

lis  acreage,  estimated  at  two  million  five  hundred  thousand  acres, 
led  about  eight  hundred  and  seventy-two  thousand  short  tons,  mak- 
the  average  yield  nearly  seven  centals   per  acre,  and  showing  a 
16  from  the  crop  of  i  889  of  nearly  four  hundred  thousand  tons. 
lie  the  rain  fell  continuously  during  the  winter  months,  the  pre- 
dion was  below  the  normal  after  the  middle  of  March,  and  so  the 
per  acre  is  below  that  of  1889. 

le  fact  that  some  of  the  heaviest  producing  land  in  the  State  was 
ler  under  water  or  so  wet  that  it  was  impossible  to  plow,  tended  in 

11  measure  to  reduce  the  average  yield. 

le  year  opened  with  full  stocks  of  wheat  on  hand,  No.  1  white  selling 

II  26iper  cental  alongside  ship.     Prices  soon  declined  to  $1  25,  but 

ler  the  influence  of  unfavorable  weather  began  to  stiften  in  March, 

ijWith  varying  fluctuations,  reached  $1  36^  in  May.     After  that, 

I  improving  crop  prospects  and  a  quiet  foreign  market,  values  again 
ined  to  $1  26^,  and  subsequently  reacted,  the  market  value  on  the 
of  July  being  $1  31  i. 

II  thifl  time  the  foreign  markets  had  been  quiet  and  steady,  cargoes 
prompt  shipment  to  Cork  per  order  to  U.  K.  or  Cont..  ranging  from 
9d  to  34s  6d,  with  a  temporary  drop  towards  the  latter  part  of 
eh  to  348. 

Q  the  first  of  July,  S5s  6d  was  obtainable,  and  under  the  influence  of 
weather  in  England  and  bad  crop  prospects  in  the  Western  and 
die  States,  all  markets  of  the  world  hardened,  until  cargoes  in 
ast  touched  38s  6d,  and  spot  wheat  in  California  sold  at  $1  41^ 
igside  ship.  For  the  balance  of  the  year  the  English  market  iluc- 
^  between  38s  6d  and  37s. 

market,  owing  to  a  limited  supply  of  tonnage,  began  to  weaken 
the  advance  in  August,  and,  with  various  fluctuations,  but  always 
a  tendency  to  seek   a   lower   level,  prices  declined  to  $1  30  in 

aaber. 

jking  the  year  as  a  whole,  our  wheat  farmers  obtained  a  better  price 

m  grain  than  they  did  in  the  preceding  year,  but  still  the  total 

of  the  crop  of  1890  does  not  equal  that  of  1889,  owing  to  the 

iency  in  the  yield  as  already  set  forth. 
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TRANSACTIONS   OF   THE 


Grain  freightB  to  Europe  after  the  movement  of  the  new  \:m 
menced  stiffened  considerahly,  and  held  their  advance  througlil 
six  months  of  the  year  under  review.  I 

A  general  strike  in  Australia  among  all  classes  of  labor  cut! 
accustomed   supply  of   tonnage  from  this  quarter  for  nearll 
months,  and  contributed  in  no   small  measure  in  upholdin 
rates,  and  consequently  reducing  the  value  of  the  product  of  c 
farms. 

Flour. 

The  flour  trade   for  the   year,  while  bringing  our  miUersi 
profits,  was  free  from  excitement  and  must  be  considered  asquil 
factory* 

Exports  amounted  in  round  numbers  to  one  million  onehui . 
eighty-two  thousand  barrels,  showing  a  slight  increase  from  IS 
millers  consequently  held  their  own  in  the  usual  consuming  m 

The  output  of  all  the  mills  in  California  is  estimated  at  twol 
four  hundred  thousand  barrels  for  the  year,  against  two  ] 
hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  barrels  in  1889. 

Barley. 

The  acreage  seeded  to  barley  in  1890  was  much  reduced,  om 
same  causes  that  affected  the  acreage  in  wheat,  and  while  ^ 
difficult  to  form  a  correct  efitimate  of  the  yield  of  this  ceiesiJ 
of  it  being  consumed  on  the  farms  where  grown,  it  is  safe  toi 
yield  at  not  over  75  per  cent  of  that  of  the  preceding  year,  w 
turn  was  less  than  tho  yield  in  1888,  when  the  largest  cxo^J 
grown  in  California  was  harvested.  ^ 

While  there  was  yet  time  to  seed,  prices  remained  steady ata 
age  of  80  cents  per  cental  in  San  Francisco,  the  range  bemjl 
to  85  cents.  ' 

In  the  beginning  of  April,  when  it  was  apparent  that  tl 
sure  to  show  a  reduced  yield,  prices  stiffened  and  rapidly  a 
per  ton. 

In  July  there  was  a  further  advance,  until  $1  50  per  w.^ 
reached  in  November,  after  which  there  was  a  slight  reaction,* 
during  the  last  of  the  year  being  $1  45  per  cental. 

The  enhanced  value  of  barley  caused  a  very  decided  fallingfll- 
exports,  the  total  shipments  from  California  for  the  year  beifll 
three  hundred  and  eighteen  thousand  centals,  and  by  railk 
three  thousand,  making  the  total  shipments  for  the  year  a  L 
three  hundred  and  forty-one  thousand  centals,  as  against  one  n 
1889. 

After  April  the  overland  shipments  were  nil,  and  of  the  ^ 
ments  a  iarger  percentage  than  usual  was  Chevalier,  although* 
shipments  of  Chevalier  show  quite  a  considerable  loss.  i 

A  noteworthy  feature  of  the  year  has  been  the  free  arrivals  fl 
from  Oregon  and  Washington,  the  total  for  the  last  four  xmw 
year  amounting  to  one  hundred  and  seven  thousand  centals,' 
-  January  up  to  this  writing,  the  twenty-seventh,  seventy-six  ^ 
six  hundred  centals. 
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lEiPTS  OF  Produce  at  the  Port  op  San  Francisco  prom  all  Sources 
FROM  January  1,  1890,  to  December  31,  1890. 


MOWTH, 

Flour— 
QTiarter 
Sacks, 

Wh'eat— 
Centals. 

Barley- 
Centals. 

Oata— 
Centals. 

Beans- 
Sacks, 

Corn- 
Centals. 

Rye- 
Centals. 

aary  

roary 

ch 

^ 

492,567 
465,247 
517,938 
479,573 
538,606 
276,984 
437,889 
524,510 
437,506 
570,029 
436,162 
640,689 

1,528,655 
1,773,613 
1,185,009 
1,067,054 
1,155,556 
677,207 
893,399 
1,151,315 
1,044,806 
1,142,591 
1,198,161 
1,491,860 

124,206 

88,827 
89,442 
186,792 
175,811 
113,043 
214,724 
218,683 
173,497 
196,052 
162,704 
107,566 

25,561 
33,051 
46,709 
48,700 
62,294 
33,641 
15,573 
23,962 
103,664 
67,035 
40,135 
42,007 

21,535 
27,920 
49,294 
24,347 
25,144 
19,581 
9,594 
20,183 
40,008 
103,976 
51,119 
27,894 

10,391 

9,211 
29,071 
34,371 
16,072 
37,249 
10,065 
29,116 
22,375 
45,378 
74,046 
50,346 

54,101 
3,918 
2,965 

37,474 

T 

6,533 

e 

3,704 

J 

9,858 

"St- 

ember 

)ber 

ember 

anber 

6,655 
6,000 
4,983 
6,137 
4,639 

>tal8,1890,. 

to,  1888 -. 
rtals,1837.. 
}tals,1886.- 

0tals,1885-, 

5,917,700 
5.597,109 
4,354,420 
3,600,345 

4,885.772 
5,340,092 

14,209,226 
13,246,621 
12,917,228 
9,602,631 
16,527,503 
13,053,685 

1,851,346 
2,255,560 
2,792,631 
2,055,366 
2,184,560 
1,244,811 

532,332 
586,484 
609,529 
414,812 
508,717 
717,013 

420,595 
368,135 
269,057 
423,530 
361,320 
367,233 

367,690 
213,712 
221,098 
281,600 
218,100 
157,309 

146,967 
51,273 

28,543 
32,277 
26,275 
62,335 

Month.                     gaeks. 

Hay- 
Tons. 

Hops- 
Bales, 

Flax- 
Sacks. 

Mustard- 
Sacks. 

Wool- 
Bales. 

nary 

215,348 
69,088 
74,709 
80,923 

47,238 

7,095 
8,739 
10,400 
11,388 
10.815 

232 

277 

644 

528 

440 

146 

250 

112 

3,041 

3,449 

838 

197 

622 
1,000 

t28 
2,106 
3,469 
1,352 

94 
1,696 

806 
488 
266 
196 

277 

niary.           

197 

cKir: —- 

4,920 

il 

20,920 

16,888 

5.-,. 

-- 

90,498         11,980 
91,082         16.124 

14,9ii6 
6,106 

-« 

ast 

124,968 
126,359 
144,600 
137,  r48 
150,457 

15,314 
14,941 

8,948 
8,872 
7,426 

60S 

3,342 

13,667 

20,085 

9,176 

2,115 

8,929 
6,029 
6,795 
1,999 

ember    

9,754 

»ber ..;:::::: 

16,026 

ember 

4,080 

anber/ 

973 

'tals,i890 

1,355,418 
1,351,897 
1,239,430 
961,200 
1,079,593 
1,192,461 

132,042 
124,264 
127,701 
117,360 
99,442 
79,590 

10,154 
14,149 
17,952 

56,155 
72,203 
95,905 
.        68,193 
88,704 
81,444 

29,412 
27,941 
26,108 
37,734 
43,828 
11,856 

101,490 

!}als,i889 

109,746 

'^8ls,l888 

105,338 

rtals,i887   

110,769 

^tal8,1886 

114,098 

rtals,i886   

118,237 

224  transactions  op  the 

Report  of  Flour  and  Grain  Remaining  in  the  State  of  Calu 

December  1,  J  890, 


FlouT— 
Barrels. 


San  Trancisco  and  Oakland 
Wharf,  including  grain 
afloat  in  harbor  and  in 

transit 

Marin,  Sonoma,  Lake,  Men- 
docino,  and    Humboldt 

Counties   _- 

Napa,  Solano,  Yolo,    and 

Colusa  Counties , ..  _ _ . 

Sacramento,  Yuba,  Sutter, 
Butte,  and  Tehama  Coun- 
ties   

Contra  Costa  and  Alameda 

Counties jl._. 

San  Joaquin,  Stanislaus, 
Merced,   Fresno,  Tulare, 

and  Kern  Counties 

San  Mateo,  Santa  Clara,  San 
Benito,  Santa  Cruz,  and 

Monterey  Counties 

San  Luis  Obispo,  Santa 
Barbara,  Ventura,  Los 
Angeles,  Orange,  San  Ber- 
nardino, and  San  Diego 
Counties 

Totals — 


30,075 

5,481 
7,523 

29,200 
2,100 


Wheat- 
Centals. 


774,936 

34,960 
2,472,520 

1,140,290 
2,692,636 

4,140,570 

548,800 


Barley- 
Centals. 


62,755 
217,738 

338,086 

337,498 


Oats- 
Centals. 


241,858     46,280     45,895    58,l!Hi| 

8,354 
41,955 


8,326       364,281       367,411       2,000   115,149  228,8»j 


Beang.-, 


Ceiibj 


2,500 


118,123  12,168,993    1,615.655     61,085   174,291 




Comparative  Statement. 


Flour- 
Barrels. 


June  1, 1890 

Decemjjer  1, 1889.. 

June  1,  1889 

December  1, 1888- . 

July  1,1888. 

January  1, 1888  ... 

July  1,1887 

January  1,  1887  .-. 

July  1, 1886 

October  10,  1885.. 

July  1,1885 , 

January  1,  1885  .. 

July  1,1884 

January  1,  1884  ._ 

July  1,1883 

January  1,  1883  .. 

July  1,1882 

January  1,  1882  _._ 

Julyl,  1881 

January  1,  1881  __. 

July  1,1880 

January' 1, 1880  _. 

Julyl,  1879 

January  1, 1879  .  _ 

Julyl,  1878 

January  1,  1878  .  - 


81,090 

116,225 

100,565 

95,906 

73,920 

59,979 

50,275 

89,605 

102,325 

107,180 

70,800 

187,830 

112,600 

177,280 

77,000 

158,893 

119,324 

123,151 

135,592 

78,253 

30,934 

83,638 

37,786 

75,130 

20,231 

57,187 


Wheat- 
Centals. 


4,801,063 

15,300,368 

2,092,430 

10,819,630 

3,881,960 

9,730,060 

2,790,400 

7,812,850 

1,252,600 

13,768,539 

5,382,900 

15,852,210 

664,050 

6,735,720 

979,500 

8,381,879 

2,822,903 

15,191,020 

12,444,278 

19,805,466 

323,821 

4,096,895 

593,251 

5,781,168 

284,424 

2,646,811 


Barley- 
Centals. 


1,004,457 
3,321,860 
2,052,630 
4,087,050 
2,063,450 
4,522,990 

798,500 
2,590,250 

114,850 
1,620,500 

608,150 
1,933,250 

640,350 
2,434,150 

820,600 
1,941.466 

162;416 

823,322 

695,028 
1,651,787 

908,294 
2,013,930 

806,566 
2,207,142 

147,598 

882,046 


Oats- 
Centals. 


Beans- 
Sacks. 


61,235 

120,366 

119,245 

120,175 

62,095 

65,380 

42,400 

47,400 

31,150 


107,440 

304,710 
58,450 

149,330 
10,300 

118,650 
21,305 
85,143 
15,744 
95,220 
18,367 

112,361 
26,484 

137,042 
29,564 

104,998 


39,503- 
107,419 

60,416 
235,320 

33,675 
109,925 

74,406 
243,550 
103,700 


Cora- 1 
GeatfiJB.1 


81,280 
168,110 
44,175 
53,050 
56,060 
94.830 
48,708 
95,843 
70,780 
113,708 
52,217 
48,904 


mm 

82,20fliL 

nm 

136,650|f 

91,229; 
57,fi 
90,8g; 

157,71«; 


state  agricultural  society. 
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MOKTH. 


naber. 


hWj.'. 


Flour— 
Barrels. 

Wheat—    . 
Centals. 

Barley- 
Centals. 

Oats- 
Centals. 

Beans— 
Sacks. 

Corn- 
Centals. 

Rye- 
Centals. 

86,186 

120,733 

92,224 

86,814 

87,067 

113,716 

86,191 

97,336 

80,174 

140,233 

95,223 

96,214 

1,345,116 
1,714,441 

1,287,795 
967,040 

1,201,436 
570,879 
679,217 

1,056,254 
761,583 
956,386 

1,115,438 

1,374,325 

32,878 
9,964 
16,256 
18,425 
17,006 
14,197 
26,774 
39,371 
14,505 
94,412 
14,147 
20,378 

4,320 
1,602 
3,018 
3,206 
2,707 
1,717 
1,944 
1,345 
2,322 
2,082 
2,246 
2,038 

1,669 
1,717 
1,807 
2,375 
1,783 
1,349 
2,390 
1,890 
2,371 
3,092 
3,444 
3,776 

3,605 
3,024 
1,493 
9,229 
19,751 
2,835 
4,161 
7,574 
9,769 
6,515 
4,509 
6,882 

66,273 

nil. 

nil. 
32,736 

nil. 

niL 
8,000 

nil. 
3 

nil. 

nil. 

nil. 

1,182,111 

1,109,126 

808,439 

788,180 

1,104,395 

13,019,910 
12,257,046 
11,708,261 
9,140,689 
15,874,268 

318,313 
830,331 
1,029,361 
416,583 
760,606 

28,447 
59,323 
36,985 

27,653 

78,337 
26,486 
51,041 

96,012 

Stocks  of  Grain  in  Regular  Warehouses — in  Tons. 


Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Corn. 

ityl,1890          - 

131,488 

106,442 

78,467 

70,426 

64,113 

58,691 

47,862 

73,893 

125,056 

160,117 

165,638 

147,397 

125,474 

25,151 
23,314 
20,944 
16,042 
14,732 
13,869 

9,619 

9,713 
10,683 
11,165 

9,542 
10,880 

9,332 

2,704 

2,118 
1,213 
1,242 
1,444 
2,509 
2,321 
1,508 
699 
3,328 
2,579 
2,024 
1,510 

1,730 

aryi  i§9()"'"       

823 

11,1890     """—  — 

641 

1.1890 -' 

612 

L,i89o. "::,:-— -^ 

649 

M880  ,;/'■:: 

U890..       

524 

*t  1,1880           

515 

'''^^' 1,1890      

602 

^Mm^  ::: -. - 

''^"^er  1, 1880          

556 
1,041 

JiWl,i89o: 

2,588 
3,210 

15' 
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transactions  of  the 
Arrivals  of  New  Wheat. 


The  date  of  arrival  of  new  wheat  at  tide  water  each  yearg 
cereal  was  first  produced  in  quantity,  and  the  price 
same,  is  given  below: 


Year. 

Month. 

1890 

May  20      -.             I- 

Ill 
u 

1889 - 

May  24 _  

1888 _._ 

June  15 -      - 

ii 

1887 - 

June  11 - 

It 

1886 

June    5 -_- 

June   3 _ 

June  30 

]t 

1885 

i 

1884 

ii 

188S 

June  19  .- 

\i 

1882 

June  6 

]^ 

1881 

June   7  , ... ,  -,  -            -  .  . 

u 

1880 .--.   

June  24 _ 

U 

1879        -           '    

June  20                    • 

In 

1878      

June  13             

1877 

June   2.  -         _  

21 

1876 .' _. 

18,T5 

June   9 - 

June    2 

n 

1874 

June  11- . 

)l 

1873 ^ 

June   7 

H 

1872 

June  10                      -- 

11 

1871 • 

June  23 

June   9 

U 

1870 

t1 

1869 _  _      - 

June  15 

H 

1868  -     .                    - 

Junel8_,      

n 

1867 1 

1866 

June  17 

June  25 

June  12 -.- 

11 

IS 

1865 

n 

1864 

July    9'                  

n 

1863 

July  25            .         

1S 

1862 

July  11         >-      

li 

1861 _»- 

July  24 

July    3- 

1 

1860      -    . 

1 

1869  -    _             . 

July  14 

1 

_ 

Rainfall  and  Wheat. 

The  following  table  shows  the  rainfall  at  San  Francisco  fora^ 
years,  and  the  crop  of  wheat  raised: 


state  agricultural  society. 
Statistics  Crop  Year  1889-90. 
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Wheat— Tons. 

165,817 

iorts  wheat,  twelve  months  ending  MTay  31, 1890 692,247 


sflonr.twelvemonthsenclingMaySl,  1890, 1,143,563  barrels 165,817 


i  exports - - - 858,064 

oonsumption,  twelve  months ^ -  205,000 

.....; 90,000 

rojedbyfire 12,000 

kin  State  June  1,1890 ._ 251,811 

1,416,875 

Deduct—  Wheat— Tons. 

r  from  Oregon  and  Washington 11,330 

t  from  Oregon  and  Washington 27,097 

limports - 38,427 

k carried  over  July  1,1889 .....   119,701 

158,128 


.1,258,747 


I B.— A  barrel  of  flonr  taken  at  an  equivalent  of  two  hundred  and  ninety  pounds  of 

Average  Price  of  No.  1  Feed  Barley, 


Arrivals  of  New  Barley. 

he  first  receipts  of  barley  for  a  series  of  years  past,  and  the  price  it 
tght,  is  annexed: 


Season. 

Inches. 

Ciop. 

1877-78„. 

1878-79 

31.12 
24.56 
26.38 
29.86 
16.14 
20.12 
32.28 
18.10 
33,05 
19.04 
16.74 
22.06 
45.84 

1878 
1879 

1879-«0 

1880 

1880-81 

1881 

1881-82 

1882-^3 - 

1882 
1883 

1883-84 

1884 

1884^85 

1885 

1885-86 

1886 

1886-«7 : 

1887 

1887^8.... 

1888 

1888-89 

1889-90 : 

18^ 
1890 

Yeab. 

Month, 

Price. 

May  31 

$106J 

75 

June   1 -. 

June  5 

92| 
1  15 

June   4. -_. 

, 

May  27 

June  16 - 

1  10 

1  25 

July    9 

90 

June  25           -     

95 

June  12 

1  66 

June  21.- .   

90 

June  24       _.        .    

68| 
76 

June30 

June  11 

80 

: 

June  30            .          .     . 

1  55 

May  30         -              ^ 

90 

i—. 

June  20--  . 

1  35 



June   9    . - 

1  45 

June   5 

1  10 



June   6 

1  40 

— --. 

June  12 .. 

1  57^ 
•120 



June  19 

^^^ 

"Estimated. 
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The  average  price  of  No.  1  wheat,  spot,  each  year  since  l^i 
been  as  follows: 
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The  following  table  shows  the  average,  highest,  and  lowest 
for  wheat  ships  each  month  of  1890,  the  rate  being  based  on 
paid  for  ships  to  Cork  for  orders  to  U.  K.,  Havre,  or  Antwerp; 


Month. 


i.rto  1880  rates  for  iron  and  wooden  ships  were  not  separated,  but 
Sing  rales  are  quoted  for  a  series  of  years,  the  highest  rate 
,gX5 13s  for  the  wooden  ship  "Agenor"  to  Liverpool  direct: 


Average. 


January — 
V^ood  .- 
Iron 

February- 
Wood  .-- 
Iron 

March—    * 
Wood  .-. 
Iron 

April — 

Wood  ... 
Iron 

May— 

Wood  .... 
Iron 

June — 

Wood  -.,. 
Iron 

July- 
Wood  -. 
Iron 

August- 
Wood  ... 
Iron 

September— 
Wood  — 
Iron 

October- 
Wood  — 
Iron 

November — 
Wood  — 
Iron 

December — 
Wood  -., 
Iron 


Tear. 

Average. 

Highest. 

Lowest. 

jti _... , 

£     s.    d. 
2      15      0 
2      10      0 

2  0      0 

3  0      0 

2  10      0 

3  10      0 

4  2      6 
4       5      0 

£      s.    d, 
3     10      0 
3       0     0 

2  10      0 

3  12      0 

3  2      6 

4  11      6 

5  5      0 
5      13     0 

£      s.     d. 
1      19       0 

7(1     ..^....        .. . ^ -. 

1      10       0 

ijfl     ^      ^ 

1      12       6 

Jfl 

1      17       6 

.76 ^...  _ 

2       0       0 

,75 

2       0       0 

,74 ^ 

3      10       0 

,75 ^  . 

3       0       0 

Average  Rates  for  Season. 


Year. 


1889-90. 


1887-88  . 
1886-87  . 
1885-86 . 
1884-85. 
1883-84 . 
1882-83. 
1881-82 . 
1880-81 . 
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Number  of  Wheat   Vessels  Dispatched. 


No. 


23 

20 
22 
31 

24 
29 


Month. 


1890— January.. 
February. 

March 

April 

May 

June 


No, 


27 
29 
27 
20 
22 
10 


284 

289 

1887-88 198 

1886-87 - - -.  282 

188^-86 -  - - —  249 

111884-85 371 

dl88^4 -_-._- - 291 

dl882^ 371 

111881-82 .- - 559 

lll880-«l - 358 

Barley  Shipments — ^1890. 


San  Francisco. 


By  Sea. 


Foreign- 
Centals. 


32,878 

9,964 

16,256 

18,425 

17,006 

14,197 

14,774 

26,976 

6,971 

46,696 

7,244 

16,490 

227,777 


Domestic- 
Centals. 


12,000 

12,395 

7,534 

47,816 
6,903 
3,888 

90,536 


Interior 
Points. 


By  Rail. 


DomeBtic— 

Centals. 


NiJ. 


By  Rail. 


Domestic — 
Centals. 


10,961 

1,685 
308 


22,954 
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Shipments  op  Bkans — in  Centals. 


1890— January  »._ 
February  _. 

March 

April 

May  - 

June 

July 

August 

September . 

October 

November  . 
December.. 


Totals  . 
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A  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  CROP. 

A  $43,000  YIELD  FROM  FIFTY-EIGHT  ACRES. 


be  possibilities  of  a  country  are,  as  a  rule,  an  unknown  quantity  to 
[general  public,  and  few  except  the  practical  man,  whose  experience 
\  success  bring  values  to  the  notice  of  the  world,  are  cognizant  of  the 

isful  achievements  made  in  the  productions  of  the  soil. 

|o  those  not  famiUar  with  the  capabilities  of  California,  we  wish  to 

r  a  few  figures  for  their  edification,  relating  to  the  output  of  a  fifty- 

U  acre  orchard  and  vineyard,  the  property  of  a  thorough  orchardist, 

Iwn  personally  to  the  officers  of  this  Society.    Mr.  R.  D.  Stephens,  of 

jell  Post  Office,  CaHfornia,  gathered  over  $43,000  worth  of  fruit  from 

Ififty-eight  acres  during  the  season  of  1890.     Of  this  tract,  eighteen 

are  devoted  to  the  culture  of  grapes  of  the  following  varieties: 

M  Tokays,  Cornichon,   Purple   Damascus,   Emperor,    and   Black 

<jco.    Forty  acres  are  in  Bartlett  pears,  prunes,  and  plums.     The 

I  of  grapes  from  the  eighteen  acres  was  most  phenomenal,  yielding, 

jgjover  $1,000 per  acre.     It  must  be  admitted  that  this  productive 

Iwiugwas  brought  about  by  constant  care  and  attention,  and  among 

I  several  factors  necessary  to  obtain  it  are:   First,  character  of  soil; 

|nd,  moisture^if  Nature's  supply  proves  insufficient,  then  obtain  by 

ation;  third,  cultivation;  fourth,  pruning;  and  fifth,  training. 

ur  orchards  and  vineyards  in  general  throughout  this  portion  of 

ifornia  are  not  irrigated.     There  are  but  few  exceptions  where  land 

htered  by  artificial  means. 

lor  the  purpose  of  showing  what  can  be  done  with  the  assistance  of 

V,  we  will  state  that  Mr.  Stephens  established  a  system,  at  a  cost  of 

iut  $10,000,  which  enables  him  to  give  his  land  a  thorough  drench- 

|oDce  or  twice  during  the  spring,  after  our  usual  rainfall.     Then 

jitional  cultivation  is  also  beneficial,  and  the  result  shows  that  the 

followed  and  methods  employed  in  the  working  of  this  tract 

I  proportionate  returns.     What  adds  interest  to  the  great  success 

peyed  by  Mr.  Stephens,  is  the  fact  that  his  land  is  of  that  character 

I  was  held  by  all  not  to,  under  any  circumstances,  need  irrigation; 

he  contrary,  that  irrigation  would  ruin  his  fruit  for  shipping  by 

oying  its  keeping  qualities,  etc.      In  constructing  his  irrigation 

,  he  antagonized  at  that  time  the  judgment  of  all  the  shippers  of 

fomia  fi:uit  to  eastern  markets,  and  nearly  all  of  the  prominent 

^ers  of  the  'State.     However,  he  heeded  none  of  the  many  predictions 

i  that  financial  ruin  would  certainly  follow  his  success  in  carrying 

bis  plans  for  irrigating;  but,  on  the  contrary,  he  pursued  the  even 

r  of  his  way  that  a  man  does  who  has  implicit  confidence  in  the  cor- 

3  of  his  own  judgment.     His  reasons  for  believing  that  irrigation 

i  produce  beneficial  results  if  the  water  be  applied  at  the  proper 

J  and  in  proper  quantities,  were,  to  put  them  in  his  own  language, 

Uowb:  "To  grow  a  thing,  of  either  vegetable  or  animal  character, 
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the  nearer  the  requirements  of  nature  to  produce  the  thing 
plied  with,  the  more  perfect  it  will  be  at  maturity,  the  greater] 
its  powers  of  endurance,  and,  in  the  case  of  fruit,  the  greater 
keeping  or  lasting  qualities;  therefore,  it  will  be  better  com" 
stand  long  shipments." 

It  might  here  be  necessary  to  say  that  Mr.  Stephens'  marl 
disposition  of  his  great  product  is  almost  entirely  in  the  cityi 
York,  where  he  has  established  a  reputation  for  the  <ihari 
fruit  that  enables  him  to  obtain  much  better  prices  than  maiij 
co-workers  in  this  industry. 

Mr.  Stephens'  first  shipment  of  grapes  was  made  on  the  tweijl 
day  of  August  and  the  last  on  the  eighteenth  day  of  Novei 
During  this  period  he  shipped  2,121  double  crates  of  40  poundfl 
2,581  single  crates  of  20  pounds  each,  or  a  total  of  about  70 
Flame  Tokay  variety;  1,460  single  crates,  or  about  15  tons  of 
109  single  crates,  or  2,180  pounds  of  Damascus;  159  crat 
pounds  of  Emperor;  80  crates,  or  1,600  pounds  of  Morocco; 
grand  total  of  6,510  crates,  or  170,360  pounds,  an  average  of  ii( 
tons  to  each  acre  of  grape  land,  quite  a  proportion  of  which  is 
paratively  speaking,  young  in  bearing,  and  consequently  not 
to  the  average.  The  older  vines  bear  at  the  rate  of  over  twelve 
acre. 

A  remarkable  fact  is  that  the  older  the  vines  the  greater  M 
tion.  One  acre  of  this  tract,  containing  seven  hundred 
twenty  years  old,  has  yielded  as  high  as  sixty  pounds  to  the 
the  rate  of  twenty-one  tons  to  the  acre.  So  that  it  is  plainly 
that  great  care  and  attention  has  been  given  to  not  only  the 
the  yield  of  these  vines  from  planting.  We  should  be  plei 
from  any  other  grower  that  can  show  such  yield. 

For  his  Tokays,  Mr.  Stephens  received  from  $3  60  up  to  $8 
double  crates,  or  an  average  of  $6  17  for  each  crate,  or  12 
pound.  For  the  single  crates  he  received  from  $2  30  to  $3 
average  of  $2  95,  which  is  about  the  same  amount  per  poi 
double  crates  sold  for.  For  his  Cornichons  he  received  an 
$2  25  per  single  crate;  the  other  varieties  in  about  the  same 

Mr.  Stephens^  books  show  that  he  received  for  grapes  tl 
$20,421 ,  or  over  $240  per  ton.  From  the  remaining  forty  acres,( 
of  pears,  prunes,  and  plums,  principally,  Mr.  Stephens  soldg 
to  the  amount  of  $19,305  50,  and  dried  fruit  to  the  amountfll] 
making  a  total  for  fruit  of  $23,305  50;  adding  this  to  the 
gives  us  the  grand  total  of  $43,721  50.  It  must  be  renaeml 
with  the  exception  of  the  $4,000  worth  of  dried  fruit,  Mr. 
output  was  sold  as  table  fruit. 

Mr,  Stephens  shipped  almost  exclusively  by  refrigerator  (M\ 
securing  transportation  at  the  lowest  cost,  and  yet  this  iM 
expense  amounts  to  over  $11,000,  or  over  28  per  cent  of  gross' 
for  shipments.     The  refrigerator  cars  are  run  in  freight  trains* 
some  of  these  shipments  were  en  route  from  twenty-one  to  t^ 
days,  which  necessarily  delivered  the  fruit  at  destination  in  an 
condition.    This  accounts  for  the  minimum  prices  received 
herein.     Some  shipments  were  made  by  Mr.  Stephens  on  e: 
that  were  out  fourteen  days,  fully  seven  days  over  time.    Inj^ 
of  this  character  are  disastrous  to  the  grower,  and  should  ¥ 


shipment  of  this  class  of  freight,  as  time  is  of  some  moment  in 
itandling  of  perishable  goods. 

applying  to  Mr.  Stephens  for  facts  and  figures  regarding  the  gross 
it,  we  were  referred  directly  to  his  books  and  given  full  liberty  to 
ine  the  same  and  make  our  own  deductions  therefrom,  and  they 
found  to  be  as  here  represented. 

must  be  remembered  that  while  Mr.  Stephens'  crop  was  an  enormous 
lut,  that  it  is  not  all  profit.  His  expenses  in  handling  the  crop 
lunted  in  the  aggregate  to  $19,000,  distributed  as  follows; 
ibor,  which  includes  cultivation,  pruning,  picking,  handling,  and 
ng,  amounted  to  $5,500;  transportation,  $11,000;  sundries,  includ- 
ommissions,  etc.,  $2,500,  or  a  total  of  $19,000,  which  leaves  a  net 
ice  of  $24,721  50,  or  over  $400  per  acre  net. 

Ib  is  a  showing  that  will  be  hard  to  equal,     There  are,  we  know, 
orchards  that  pay  from  $150  to  $250  net,  and  were  freights  less 
I  price  to  consumer  would  be  lower,  thereby  creating  an  increased 
knd,  which  would  necessitate  a  greater  increase  of  acreage  to  be 
iited  to  this  industry.     Mr.  Stephens'  achievements  are,  we  must  say, 
raiinon,  hut  intelligence,  thrift,  personal  attention,  and  industry  can 
plish  hke  results  from  any  of  our  good  orchard  lands. 
has  demonstrated  that  intelligent  pruning,  thorough  cultivation, 
drenching  or  two  of  water,  during  the  months  of  May  and  June, 
ipoitant  adjuncts  to  the  success  he  has  achieved.     In  the  packing 
fruit  for  shipment,  he  has  been  most  particular;  none  but  the 
it  being  crated.    Great  care  has  been  taken  in  keeping  up  the  qual- 
In  this  way  he  has  established  a  reputation  for  his  brand  that 
year  brings  an  increase  to  his  returns,  and  by  maintaining  this 
idard  of  excellence  he  creates  a  demand  from  highest  priced  pur- 
1,  thereby  making  it  profitable  'to  him.     It  is  an  example  all  pro- 
would  do  well  to  follow,  that  is,  give  the  consumer,  who  is  the 
[vidual  all  growers  must  cater  to,  the  value  he  pays  for,  as  in  quality 
can  you  maintain  paying  prices.     An  inferior  article  brings  an 
lor  price,  and  purchasers  will  be  shy  in  subsequent  dealings;  but 
a  line  of  fruits  or  other  products  are  put  up  under  the  growers 
and  he  has  established  his  market  for  quality,  he  will  surely 
[,  not  only  ready  sales,  but  the  top  prices. 
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FOB.  1890. 


Mb.  President,  and  Members  of  the  California  FbuuI 
To-day  we  assemble  for  the  sixth  time  to  review  the  work  of  \ 
but  just  closed,  to  select  those  who  shall  have  charge  of  the  a 
the  organization  during  the  year  to  come,  and,  possibly,  by  a| 
expression  of  our  various  opinions,  to  correct  any  method  that! 
crept  into  the  manner  of  conducting  the  affairs  of  the  Unioinrli 
appear  to  the  majority  a  wrong  course  to  pursue. 

The  retiring  Board  of  Trustees  and  executive  officers  pn 
lowing  report  of  the  season's  work  with  a  degree  of  pride,  aiij 
that  in  their  hands  the  work  of  the  Union  has  not  been  allowdl 
but,  on  the  contrary,  the  progress  made  has  been  very  ex 
With  the  books  showing  a  business  conducted  amounting  1 
million  and  three  quarters  for  the  seven  active  shipping  monty 
year — a.  business  requiring  the  handling  of  nearly  one  thoai 
hundred  carloads  of  fruit,  together  with  six  hundred  or  i 
warded  by  our  various  members,  who  are  working  in  complete  i 
with  us,  yet  sending  carloads  of  fruit  to  quit^  a  number  of  A 
we  have  no  agencies  established,  we  have  a  grand  total  of  l 
short  of  two  thousand  out  of  about  three  thousand  three  hundj 
shipped  by  the  entire  State — ^they  can,  with  no  fear  of  contradicS 
claim  to  whatever  there  may  be  of  distinction  in  having  foif 
through  your  cooperation,  nearly  two  thirds  of  the  entire  green  j 
ous  fruit  shipments  of  the  State. 

How  profitably  this  immense  business  has  been  conducted,)^ 
have  furnished  the  fruit  can  best  answer  for  yourselves. 

As  the  season  was  just  opening,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  ofS 
held  May  seventeenth,  the  resignations  of  President  Piatt  aiil| 
Gregory  were  received  and  accepted  by  the  Board. 

The  number  of  our  shippers  has  steadily  increased,  so  that^ 
had  one  hundred  and  seventy-three  consignors  in  1889,  we  1 
hundred  and  twenty-tw^o  in  1890;  while  the  number  of  carsi 
has  grown  from  nine  hundred  and  ninety-one  two  years  i 
thousand  three  hundred  and  seventy-three  during  the 
closing — a  gain  of  three  hundred  and  eighty-two  carloads, 
have  been  furnished  at  the  thirty-one  different  shipping  poiiit8| 
patched  to  the  various  agents,  as  shown  by  the  following^ 
statement  of 
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'^ 

1890. 

1889. 

1888. 

.«ijie 

254 

6 

138 

2 

290 

109 

196 

2 
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Wnumberof  carloads  for  season 

1,373 

991 

861 

Distribution  of  Carloads  fob  Season  of  1890. 


York. 


lolis. 


8  City. 


828 

136 

116 

74 

73 

68 

39 

32 

10 

7 


5  a  total  of _ _  1^373 

r  Bliipnients  for  the  year  have  been  divided  as  follows:  One  hundred 
hinety  cars  forwarded  in  special  trains;  four  hundred  and  seventy- 
py  passenger  trains;  two  hundred  and  fifty-eight  by  freight,  and  four 
bed  and  forty-nine  by  refrigerator  cars,  which  mainly  received 
ht  service. 
I  entering  upon  the  record  books  of  the  Union  some  eleven  thou- 
/  ate  accounts  of  sales,  it  is  found  that  five  hundred  and  seventy- 
t  thousand  two  hundred  and  thirty-two  boxes  and  two  hundred  and 
y-four  thousand  six  hundred  and  seventeen  crates  have  been  handled 
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^f  .m  n^.Q^'J/^'r^  new  fruit  cars,  that  they  may  be  all  ready  for  next 

$1 ,501 ,023  56,  out  of  which  there  has  been  deducted  for  ^^^^°^^^  J*  j      _^  y  j        j  j 

cartage,  commission,  and  cold  storage,  $158,438  58— a  totalof  «»^^^  unacquainted  with  the  facts,  it  may  seem  strange  that  with  the 

leaving  $721,896  81  as  net  returns  to  those  shipping;  while iveimijej  of  cars  of  the  various  lines  equipped  for  the  fruit  service,  there 

nearly  one  hundred  cars  ol  late  pears,  etc.,  yet  to  hear  froin,ifimi^  be  any  difficulty  in  securing  proper  cars  upon  very  short  notice; 

swell  the  amount  of  the  gross  sales  probably  $100,000  more,  ■guch  is  only  too  truly  the  case,  as  during  the  past  season  there  were 

You  have  all  become  so  familiar  with  the  condition  of  the«flne8  absolutely  no  cars  to  be  had. 
market  during  most  of  the  past  season,  that  it  is  unnecessaiyjK  the  matter  of  time  required  by  the  various  railway  companies  in 
of  the  scarcity,  in  fact,  almost  complete  failure,  of  all  local  UKh  to  deliver  our  cars,  this  has  been  by  far  the  worst  season  we  have 
suffice  it  to  say  that  the  market  competition  of  the  home  gromW^experienced.  That  a  car  should  arrive  on  schedule  time  has  been 
to  our  California  fruit  amounted  to  absolutely  nothing  until  tt^exception,  so  that  from  July  to  the  end  of  the  shipping  season  one 
ing  of  their  grapes  began,  which  was  about  the  middle  of  Septe^ftd  scarcely  go  amiss,  should  they  say  that  every  car  was  from  several 

The  prices  realized  -in  all  of  the  three  large  cities,  Chicago,  M^fca  to  several  days  late  on  arrival, 
and  Boston,  have  often  been  remarkable,  while  the  season's  tymkn  have  been  as  many  as  twenty-two  days  in  transit,  causing  in 
all  points  have  been  quite  satisfactory.  Ry  cases  heavy  losses  to  the  shippers,  and  had  the  yield  in  the  East 

The  early  shipments  of  cherries  were  most  discouraging,  as  tiB  even  an  ordinary  one,  no  one  can  estimate  the  losses  these  ever- 
arrived  in  extremely  poor  condition  and  sold  very  low,  iwxing  delays  would  have  caused  our  consignors.^ 
instances  bringing  the  shipper  out  in  debt.  These  circumstani^p  common  were  the  late  arrivals,  that  it  was  simply  impossible  to 
to  very  materially  cut  down  consignments.  We  are  glad  to  sSme  shipments  that  cars  would  not  reach  their  destination  Sunday 
ever,  that  those  who  continued  to  send  this  delicious  fruit  forwMaings,  or  to  so  arrange  that  two  trains  shipped  on  different  days 
more  fortunate,  as  all  the  later  shipments  arrived  in  better  condiBlcl  not  arrive  in  the  East  within  a  few  hours  of  each  other.  In 
sold  extremely  high,  thereby  causing  the  prices  realized  ou^ttis  ivas  several  times  the  case,  so  that  there  entered  into  the  lot- 
consignment  to  be,  ill  the  main,  more  satisfactory.  The  fciM  <>f  eastern  shipping  another  factor,  with  its  percentage  largely  on 
cherries,  which  was  sold  in  Chicago  June  tw^enty-fifth,  ko™'^^^"^^*^^^,  ^i^®'      .    ,  ^        j,j.  ^  -,    -        j.- 

largest  returns  of  any  car  ever  forwarded  through  the  Union.  »Daigi^t  not  be  out  of  place  to  state,  that  after  a  thorough  investiga- 

All  other  fruits  carried  and  sold  remarkably  well  untifmB^^^thecauses  leading  to  these  vexatious  delays,  an^^ 
ments  began,  when  exactly  the  same  state  of  affairs  was  expe»*^  ^^^^^}  ""^^^^  ^''T^  ^'-T  *^^  responsibility  for  the  same 
with  the  cherries,  only  not  to  so  great  m  extreme.     All  the  JW:f^^  ^\  ^^^  been  found  that  with  comparative  few  exceptions,  the 
by  far  the  larger  portions  of  the  consignments  carried  very  p**^^?^^ave,^^<^^^fd  east  of  Ogden 

sold  correspondingly  low,  while  the  unfortunate  shipper  has «J«^ ^^^^^^^         ^}^  ^^^^^^  criticisms  with  which  we  must. certainly 
poor  satisfaction  with  which  to  console  himself  of  knowiiig«^^®™^^^^^  ^?^/^^-  ,  ,     -        ^,  ^^       r    i  ^       r     i  a 

they  carried  ever  so  well,  and  been  placed  upon  the  marke*,^^'^^^^^^^^     ^^^  ^f  ^^  ^P  ^^^  matter  of  claims  for  losses  caused 

^^  -^ •+. „.  ^„  ^^„+  «„l^K.  ^^„i;i  J1+  i.«,T^  Ci^;i  i.?«i.   «« rt^Wicn  poor  delivery,  and  expects  soon  to  be  able  to  so  adjust  matters 

condition,  prices  most  sure  y  could  not  have  ruled  l^^gh,  a  t«  J^  .    .^  ^  ^^  satisfactory  to  all  concerned. 

grape  crop  was  an  extremely  heavy  one,  and  all  the  markets «^^f^^^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^.^^  ^^  ^^^^^ 

to  overflowing  with  local  fruit,  great  quantities  of  ^i^^<i^J^miB,aniih^^^^^^ 

prices- less  than  the  cost  alone  oi  transportation  on  our  prodqct^  ^^^  sixty-two  shares 

Our  shipments  have  embraced  all  the  varieties  of  decidu^^ancially,  the  Union  was  never  so  prosperous  as  now.  With  all 
grown,  among  wnich  might  be  mentioned  two  full  carloads  olBLp^y  ^^d  nothing  outstanding,  there  still  remains  in  the  treasury 
mons  from  Santa  Barbara.  ^  Be  $34^000  as  the  result  of  the  season's  work.     The  receipts  and 

The  season,  although  somewhat  backward  in  opening,  has ^^^^^j^g  can  be  seen  by  examining  the  following 
respondingly  late  in  closing.     Where,  in  1889,  we  started  a 
eighteenth,  this  year  the  first  car  was  loaded  about  equally  by 
and  Newcastle,  and  left  the  State  May  twenty-first,  while  on  1 
thirtieth  cars  were  loaded  with  grapes  at  both  Wrights  and^^^^^^^^ 
These  being  refrigerator  cars,  to  insure  safety  against  frost, 
warded  by  slow  freight,  and  arrived  so  that  they  were  soldi^B*^^?®"^^^ 
December  nineteenth  and  twentieth,  from  which  it  will  be  ^^^^mn%,..S.lZ\. 
furnish  our  fruits,  grown  in  the  open  air  and  fresh  from  the^^BjJ  T^i^OTnt^ 

vines,  to  the  friends  on  the  less  favored  side  of  the  continent ^K.      1 

nearly  to  January,  or  about  eight  out  of  the  twelve  months  of  jB«eoTmt 

Some  action  should  certainly  be  taken  to  impress  uponth^^     ^ 
the   different   railway    companies    benefited    by   our  ship 
extremely  urgent  necessity  of  building,  during  the  present 
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$1,614  49 

12,657  97 

6,460  42 

1,468  71 

660  75 

365  60 

250  57 

2,881  10 

SI  25 

33,916  92 

430  00 


$60,737  78 


Stock  account . 
Reserve  FuncK 
Rebate  No.  2  ,. 
Dividend  No.  1, 
Dividend  No.  2. 
Dividend  No.  3 
Rebate  No.  3_. 
Eastern  agents 


$15,174  25 
865  64 
185  11 
9i  16 
168  42 
207  18 
314  91 
43,738  21 


$60,737  78 
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At  a  meeting  of  the  retiring  Board,  held  January  20, 1891,1*1 
moua  vote  the  Reserve  Fund  received  $100  additional.    AdiV 
per  cent  was  declared  due  and  payable  at  once  on  all  fully  pai 
and  a  rebate  of  2^^^  per  cent  on  the  gross  sales  of  all  members 
through  the  Union  was  made,  thereby  reducing  the  commissioih 
each  consignor  to  7^*^  per  cent. 

These  several  disbursements  will  foot  up  about  $32,500, 
of  all  available  funds  on  hand,  as  the  policy  of  each  successii 
has  been  to  allow  each  year  to  meet  its  own  expenses,  " 
them  to  pay  out,  in  the  form  of  dividends  and  rebates,  all  the; 
the  treasury  at  the  time  of  the  recurring  annual  meetings, 
olny  the  amounts  due  members  for  previous  divisions,  which 
not  as  yet  seen  fit  to  collect,  and  the  Reserve  Fund. 

Finally,  bespeaking  for  the  incoming  Board  and  the  nei 
which  may  be  elected  the  same  hearty  support  you  have  accoi 
who  are  now  about  to  resign  their  charges,  and  trusting  that 
all  be  spared  to  reassemble  January  20, 1892,  we  close  our  rei 
work  of  the  California  Fruit  Union  for  the  season  of  1890. 

H.  A.  FAIRBAI 


RAMIE, 


BWIKDtrSTRY  FOR  CALIFORNIA,  ADMIRABLY  ADAPTED  TO  ITS  SOIL 
AND  CLIMATE. 


^e Ramie  Fiber  Machine  (exhibited  by  W.  H.  Murray,  State  Super- 
bdentof  Ramie  Culture,  at  the  State  Fair),  for  separating  the  fiber 
he  dry  process,  opens  up  immense  possibilities  for  California, 
he  ramie  plant,  known  to  botanists  by  the  name  of  Boehmeria,  a 
ntic,  fltingless  nettle,  is  indigenous  to  Java  and  China,  where  its 
^has  been  used  in  constructing  fabrics  for  hundreds  of  years. 

nee,  Germany,  and  England  depend  on  those  countries  for  ramie 
»,  and  from  it  they  manufacture  a  great  variety  of  fabrics  that  are 
I  for  linens  and  silks,  laces,  handkerchiefs,  lace  curtains,  white  goods, 
ling,  table  damasks,  table  covers  in  colors,  reps,  plush  velvets,  car- 
j  and  a  great  variety  of  similar  goods.  It  is  used  in  the  manufact- 
lof  silk  dress  goods,  the  warp  partly  or  entirely  composed  of  ramie 
r  adding  to  the  strength  and  body  of  the  goods  without  depreciating 

beauty,  with  a  saving  of  30  to  60  per  cent  of  the  silk  otherwise 

amie  fiber  receives  the  most  delicate  shades,  as  well  as  the  most  brill- 
s,  retaining  them  more  tenaciously  than  any  other  fabric;  it 
thasthe  quality  of  being  very  repugnant  to  moths,  and  is  never  eaten 
liem.  Tbe  tensile  strength  of  ramie  fiber  is  40  per  cent  greater  than 
^  being  one  of  the  strongest  and  most  durable  of  fibers,  and  the  least 
1  by  moisture.  Its  filaments  can  be  separated  into  floss  as  fine  as 
A  string  of  ramie  supported  a  weight  of  two  hundred  and  fifty- 
Iponnds,  while  a  string  of  hemp  of  the  same  thickness  broke  with 
pty-five  pounds  weight.  These  characteristics  cause  it  to  rank  next 
due  to  silk  as  a  textile  fabric. 

|ie  ramie  plant  is  easily  cultivated,  yields  enormously  on  rich, 
' ",  sandy,  loamy  soil,  and  is  successfully  grown  in  the  Southern 
,  the  difficulty  to  contend  with  being  the  moisture  of  the  climate, 
I  ifl  unfavorable  to  drying  the  stalks,  which  are  filled  with  moist 
and  unless  thoroughly  dried  soon  after  being  cut  they  become 
'  "aouB  and  mildew  and  are  worthless  for  fiber.  Therefore,  in  a 
;  climate  it  is  necessary  to  separate  the  fiber  immediately  after 
ng,  while  the  stalks  are  green,  by  what  is  known  as  the  wet  process, 
'i  is  attended  with  greater  expense. 

3  dry,  hot  summer  climate  of  California  more  nearly  conforms  to 
atural  requirements  of  this  semi-tropical  plant,  and  the  stalks  dry 
t  difficulty  here.  With  suitable  soil  and  good  cultivation,  after 
nts  are  well  rooted,  several  crops  can  be  realized  each  year  of 
tone  thousand  pounds  of  fiber  at  each  cutting. 
J  soil  best  adapted  to  the  growth  of  ramie  is  one  that  is  friable  and 
'  ated  naturally.  No  matter  how  dry  the  surface,  if  there  is 
( six  to  ten  feet  below  the  surface,  the  long  water  roots,  with 
I  thick  clusters  of  rootlets,  will  find  an  ample  supply.  It  will  grow 
'  5  lands  if  not  too  wet. 
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The  most  satisfactory  results  are  obtained  by  planting  the  ij, 
feet  apart  eacb  way.  Thoroughly  cultivate  the  plants  until| 
sufl&ciently  mature  to  layer  the  stalks.  Then,  after  thoroiighl| 
izing  the  soil,  bend  down  the  stalks  in  all  directions  from  thep 
cover  them  with  earth,  except  a  few  inches  of  their  upper  e^ 
buried  stems  will  send  out  roots  at  each  leaf,  and  sprouts  will  g 
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them,  and  the  ground  will  be  thickly  covered  with  plants  \ 
which  is  very  important.     After  the  layering  there  is  no  more^ 
required,  except  one  or  two  light  weedings  in  each  crop,  the  j  ' 
so  thickly  covered  and  shaded  that  weeds  and  grass  cann 
no  further  cultivation  is  required  in  after  years. 


iecTop  can  be  cut  with  a  mowing  machine;  and  after  it  has  lain  on 

mud  some  time,  until  the  stalks  are  cured  and  sufficiently  dry, 

bind  into  bundles,  and  haul  to  the  machine  to  be  decorticated 

fiber.   Ramie  leaves  are  very  valuable  for  paper  making. 

le  great  advantage  in  California  over  the  rest  of  the  United  States 

the  dryness  and  heat  of  the  summer  climate,  causing  the  stalks  to 

at  once,  so  they  can  be  decorticated  and  worked  dry,  producing  a 

of  superior  commercial  value  at  greatly  reduced  cost  in  all  the 

18  of  its  production. 

machine  was  exhibited  at  the  State  Fair  in  the  Machinery 
lent,  in  motion,  which  produced  fiber  in  satisfactory  quantities 
^ality,  from  California  grown  stalks,  sent  by  Prof.  E.  W.  Hilgard, 
the  Experimental  Gardens,  University  of  California.  Samples  of 
product  were  sent  to  London,  Boston,  and  other  points,  and  pro- 
iced  by  fiber  brokers  and  manufacturers  to  be  equal  to  the  best  fiber 
le  markets.  A  sufficiently  Mgh  pricfe  has  been  offered  for  the 
iuct  to  make  it  a  very  profitable  crop  to  grow .  The  California  Ramie 
ipanyatSan  Francisco  has  been  formed  to  promote  this  industry. 

successful  production  of  ramie  fiber  in  California  is  now  beyond 

experimental  stage.    It  has  been  demouetxated  that  two  or  three 

can  be  raised  annually,  and,  most  important  of  all,  they  can  be 

lUy  dried  on  the  ground  and  worked  by  the  dry  process  at  a 

imum  of  cost  compared  with  that  of  a  moist  climate. 

ie  is  easily  raised,  no  crop  requiring  so  little  outlay  after  the  first 
'.  It  has  no  disease  or  insects  to  contend  with,  and  as  two  or  three 
are  obtained  the  second  and  following  year,  the  returns  from  the 
lent  are  sure  and  speedy.  The  coarse  parts  are  suitable  for 
nufacture  of  gunny  cloths  and  paper  stock,  and  for  cordage, 
threads,  and  fishing-nets  it  has  no  equal  in  strength  or  resist- 
decay  fi-om  moisture.  It  may  become  to  California  what  cotton 
le  Southern  States. 

trding  ramie  culture,  the  California  Ramie  Company  gives  the 
ig information,  viz.: 

will  grow'on  any  good  soil  that  wiU  produce  other  crops ;  a  deep  alluvial,  sandy, 
ly  soil,  well  prepared,  which  holds  its  moisture  during  the  growing  season  or 
"11  be  irrigated,  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  a  prolific  growth.    It  may  be  grown  in 
ion  of  our  State  where  frost  does  not  penetrate  the  soil  for  a  greater  depth  than 
!S,  and  where,  during  harvest  time  (June  to  October),  the  atmiosphere  is  free 
*'iness,  in  order  to  thoroughly  insure  the  drying  of  the  stalks, 
time  for  planting  is  during  the  rainy  season.    After  the  ground  has  been 
jhly  prepared  by  plowing  for  a  uniform  depth  of  about  ten  inches,  and  well  pul- 
;,the  roots  should  he  planted  in  the  first  year,  for  the  special  purpose  of  propaga- 
'ree  or  four  feet  apart  and  slantingly,  covering  the  top  with  two  or  three  inches 
earth.   The  first  season  the  ramie  requires  careful  attention  and  cultivation;  the 
should  be  kept  clean  and  loose  around  the  plants  until  they  get  a  good  start, 
the  first  stalks  have  attained  the  height  of  about  three  feet,  they  are  ready  for 
The  ground  should  then  be  thoroughly  moistened  and  the  stalks  bent  gently 
itened  with  small  crotchets  and  covered  with  three  or  four  inches  of  earth,  leav- 
p  of  the  layered  branch  uncovered.    Care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  detaching 
fix)m  the  parent  root.    In  the  course  of  three  or  four  weeks  the  layers  will  have 
'  s,  which  can  again  be  layered  for  the  same  purpose,  and  c^uite  a  number  of 
be  dug  out  for  transplanting  in  order  to  increase  the  plantation.    While  layer- 
7 simple  and  easy  method  of  propagation,  cuttings  can  also  be  made  early  in 
Ig;  the  stalks  should  be  cut  into  lengths  of  from  five  to  six  inches  and  placed  in 
id  obliquely,  leaving  but  a  small  portion  remaining  exposed.    This  can  be  con- 
long  as  the  ground  is  moist,  and  before  hot  and  dry  weather  sets  in,  after  which 
Id  require  watering  and  shading.    The  cuttings  should  be  placed  close  together 
to&cilitate  weeding.    They  will  form  roots  in  about  fourteen  days,  and  may  be 
inted  a  few  weeks  later.    Roots  which  have  been  growing  one  season  can  be  sub- 
into  hundreds  of  parts  from  three  to  four  inches  long,  each  root  planted  sepa- 
No  plant  responds  to  care  more  readily ;  no  plant  will-  grow  as  rapidly ;  no  root 
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multiply  quicker  and  produce  more  stalks;  in  fact,  no  vegetable  fiber  is  l^ 
richer,  and  more  silky  than  ramie.  By  the  method  of  layering,  the  entire fij 
covered  with  plants  in  the  following  year,  and  the  stalks,  growing  closely  t(i| 
be  straight  and  without  branches,  thus  tit  to  be  ready  for  the  mower  and  fori 
cator  after  the  stalks  have  been  dried. 
The  leaves  of  the  plant  should  be  left  on  the  ground  as  a  very  valuable  fi 
After  two  or  three  years  the  roots  will  form  a  solid  bed  from  row  toroirj 
room  for  cultivation.  It  might  then  be  necessary  to  use  a  sharp  rolling  ciitl 
ming  the  beds  or  hedges  to  a  width  of  not  over  two  feet.  The  method  for | 
should  be  to  cut  or  trim  from  one  side  only  and  allow  the  roots  to  spread  oij 
side.  This  would  annually  remove  the  old  hard  wood,  keep  the  roots  vm^ 
orous,  and  perpetuate  the  crops. 

The  Secretary  of  the  United  States  Department  of  AgricultJ 
report  for  the  year  1889,  says: 

The  vexed  question  of  the  establishment  of  the  ramie  industry,  while  md 
to  success  than  at  any  previous  time,  is  yet  beset  with  difficulties.  Ramiel 
has  been  produced  in  both  hemispheres,  concerning  which  we  may  record  j 
factory  performances  in  regard  to  the  mere  production  of  "ribbons,"  or  ofl 
good  quality,  but  in  the  consideration  of  quantity  and  ability  for  contini 
something  remains  to  be  desired. 

Recent  discoveries  in  this  country  in  degumming  the  fiber  of  ramie,  andkl 
of  ramie  spinning — on  woolen  and  cotton  machinery  from  carded  fiber— aredJ 
cations  of  a  future  for  the  industry,  from  the  manufacturers'  point  of  \m,¥ 
try,  when  difficulties  in  the  earlier  preparation  of  tlae  fiber  shall  have  been  ftillj. 
The  question  is  not  so  much  whether  this  country  can  produce  flax,  jute,! 
other  textile  fibers,  as  whether  the  farmer  can  find  a  market  for  those  he  'my pi 
manual  labor  heretofore  necessary'in  the  separation  of  the  fiber  from  the  si 
competition  with  the  cheaper  labor  of  other  countries,  rendered  it  impossil 
fiber  industry  here  to  maintain  an  economic  standing,  and  our  only  HopeBl 
invention  of  decorticating  machines  that  shall  take  the  dry  stalk  or  the  greeDjj 
case  may  be,  and  produce  the  fiber  in  one  or  in  two  operations  in  a  snort  til 
minimum  of  cost,  and  without  the  primitive  manual  labor  incident  to  therr'" 
ing,  pounding,  etc. 

Mr.  William  Lichtenberg^  a  prominent  fiber  broker  and  ( 
•merchant  of  San  Francisco,  says; 

No  part  of  the  United  States  is  better  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  thisplai 
Pacific  Coast,  Especially  is  this  the  case  with  California,  her  soil  and  diiHatel 
fitting  the  natural  conditions  of  ramie.  The  farmers  of  California  are  !ifef 
engage  in  the  cultivation  of  this  prolific  jilant,  when  a  ready  market  fortheiiq 
18  now  assured.  One  acre  of  roots  will  yield  enough  stock  by  layering  to  pW 
the  following  year.  After  a  well  managed  start,  five  thousand  roots  set  outi« 
soon  completely  cover  the  field  aa  if  it  had  been  sown  in  wheat. 

Also,  the  same  writer  makes  some  careful  estimates  of  fhi 
looked  for  by  planting  ramie: 

Calculating  that  five  thousand  roots  have  been  planted  per  acre  on  thoroi 
vated,  good,  moist  land,  the  yield  after  one  year's  growth  may  reasonably N 
to  result  in  forty  stalks  per  plant,  each  averaging  one  and  one  half  ounces  ifl^j 
This  would  give  three  hundred  thousand  ounces,  or  eighteen  thousand  sevf 
and  fifty  pounds  per  crop  per  acre.  Supposing  the  yield  to  be  only  16perc8 
fiber,  equal  to  two  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twelve  and  one  half  poM^' 
income  from  two  crops,  or  five  thousand  six  hundred  and  twenty  five  poTin 
would  be  $225;  or  from  three  crops,  equal  to  eight  thousand  four  hundred 'f 
seven  and  one  half  pounds,  at  4  cents,  would  be  $337  50. 

Decorticating  costs  about  1  cent  per  pound,  which  the  | 
have  to  deduct  from  the  above. 

F.  0.  Vincent,  Gardener  of  the  State  Capitol  grounds,  in  s 
inquiry  regarding  this  valuable  plant,  says: 

Your  inquiry  received  in  regard  to  ramie  culture.  In  answer  thereto  fl 
Asiatic  experience  shows  that  paying  crops  are  taken  after  from  six  to  tefl J 
plants  are  fairly  well  cared  for.  I  should  judge  by  the  structure  and  groww^ 
plant  that  an  overflow  in  winter,  during  the  resting  (dormant)  period,  fotj 
six  weeks,  would  not  materially  injure  it.  The  injury,  as  a  matter  of  cO^n 
more  severe  in  stiff,  cold,  naturally  wet  places  than  in  loose,  well  draiDcdr 
plants  would  be  more  apt  to  be  damaged  than  older,  well  established  one?- 
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he  following  letters  and  judges'  reports  from  the  late  State  Fair  and 
iMechanics'  Fair,  San  Francisco,  will  be  of  interest  to  many.     From 

I  it  will  be  seen  that  suitable  machinery  has  been  exhibited  that 
J  work  the  ramie  stalks  by  the  "dry  process"  successfully  in  Cali- 
|ia-~no  water  nor  chemicals  being  used  in  the  decortication.  After 
Ifiber  has  been  placed  in  bales  and  sent  to  the  manufacturers,  it  is 
1  understood  that  a  very  weak  alkaline  bath  has  to  be  given  to  bleach 
I  fiber  and  prepare  it  before  being  used  in  the  mills  to  be  worked  up 

)  textile  fabrics;  but  the  strength  is  unimpaired,  being  suitable  for 
be,  cordage,  and  many  other  lines  of  trade — it  being  fully  understood 
\  it  is  the  strongest  vegetable*"  fiber  known : 

rf,  the  undersigned,  have  witnessed  the  working  of  the  ramie  machine,  exhibited  by 
E.  Murray,  of  San  Francisco,  at  the  Machinery  HaU,  State  Fair,  Sacramento,  during 
Shibition  of  1890. 

ieknow  the  foreman,  Mr.  Lightfoot,  who  had  charge  of  the  machine  in  that  depart- 
\io  work  the  ramie  stalks  furnished  him  by  Prof.  E.  W.  Hilgard,  of  the  Experi- 
jal  Gardens  at  Berkeley,  California.  The  stalks  were  placed  in  said  machine  and 
I  successfully  decorticated,  delivering  the  fiber  out  in  a  clean  and  straight  manner 
lutthe  use  of  any  water  or  chemicals,  the  process  being  known  as  the  ''dry  process." 
an  be  easily  worked  and  operated  by  two  helpers,  and  large  quantities  of  ramie  can 
_a  in  the  machine  in  any  given  time. 

J  m  fttUy  satisfied  that  the  iiber  decorticated  by  the  machine  has  a  commercial 
5,  and  the  working  of  same  has  proved  to  be  an  accomplished  s access. 

0.  P.  BODGE, 
Assistant  Superintendent  of  Pavilion. 
GEORGE  BOYNE. 
CHARLES  B.  HERNDON. 

|t  the  trial  made  of  the  decorticating  machine  at  the  Mechanics'  Fair, 
1  October  9, 1890,  in  San  Francisco,  the  machine  worked  the  ramie 

Iksdry.  The  fiber  came  out  in  a  good  manner,  and  was  pronounced 
jerh  that  were  invited  to  be  of  a  commercial  value.  We  give  a 
f  of  the  repoii  made  by  the  committee: 

8  estimated  from  the  test,  at  a  trial  made  at  the  Mechanics'  Institute  Fair,  October 
W,  that  one  hundred  pounds  of  crude  ramie  fiber  can  be  txiix  thToaglv  in  one  liour 
I  two  feeders,  on  the  machine  exhibited  by  W.  H.  Murray, 
ped:) 

J.  Y.  MILLAR, 
Secretary  California  Cotton  Mills. 

JOHN  RUTHERFORD, 
Foreman  California  Cotton  Mills. 
R.  W.  WHITNEY, 

Mechanical  Expert. 

%e  following  is  a  letter  from  Francis  Moore,  the  person  in  charge  of 
Isame machine  at  the  Mechanics'  Fair: 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  April  7,  1891. 
.  Ktiwut,  Esq, : 

*8ib:  In  answer  to  your  inquiry,  I  would  say  that  I  managed  the  ramie  decorti- 
J  machine  for  five  weeks  at  the 'Mechanics'  Institute  Fair  last  fall.  I  am  not  a 
list  nor  an  engineer,  but  very  soon  became  accustomed  to  the  machine,  and  ran  it 
4 trouble.  The  ramie  stalks  had  to  be  laid  on  the  floor  at  the  end  of  the  machine, 
,  iked* up  from  there  and  passed  into  the  rolls.  Of  course  the  lull  capacity  of  the 
^  could  not  be  obtained  in  this  way,  but  it  did  good  work,  almost  perfectly  clean- 
I* fiber  of  "chives,"  that  is  to  sajr,  the  inside  pith  and  woody  parts.  I  should  have 
■■^cy  in  undertaking  to  run  this  machine  on  a  crop  of  ramie,  and  believe  a  good 
of  merchantable  fiber  would  result. 
Very  truly  yours, 

FRANCIS  MOORE. 
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To  show  that  ramie  fiber  can  .be  worked  in  our  local  miM 
committee  was  named  to  report  on  same,  which  they  did,  asT 

Mechanics'  Pavii/ION,  San  Francisco,  0ctol)tt| 
Directors  Mechanics^  Institute: 

Gentlemen  :  Having  seen  the  ramie  machine  exhibited  by  W.  H.  MmniyJ 
in  practical  operation,  and  producing  liber  from  the  ra^aie  stalks,  we  are  pleaajl 
as  manufacturers  of  cotton  goods,  jute  bags,  and  cordage,  that  we  can  wat^j 
made  by  said  machine  and  produce  articles  of  commercial  value  therefrom,  i 
this  fact,  we  will  soon  be  able  to  present  to  your  honorable  body  samples  of  ti 
and  other  goods. 

Respectfully  yours, 

J.  Y.  MILLAR, 

Secretary  California  Cotton  MUbO 

WILLIAM  RTJTHEBl 

Superintendent  California C 

ALEX.  CENTER, 
Director  of  the  California  Cotli| 

We  quote  from  Mr.  Wm.  Lichtenberg's  circular  on  ramie: 

Our  climate  favors  the  process  of  thoroughly  drying  the  stalks  after  bein^i 
spread,  and  when  our  machine  is  operating,  it  turns  out  about  two  thousand |f 
fiber  per  day. 

Realizing  the  peculiar  adaptability  of  much  of  the  Pacific  Slope  to  theli  ^ 
cessful  growth  of  the  ramie  plant,  the  California  Ramie  Company  has,  afju 
placed  itself  in  possession  of  the  necessary  machine,  in  every  way  adapted  5| 
desired,  and  is  confident  that  our  State  will  soon  enter  upon  a  new  era  of  si 
that  factories  must  of  necessity,  ere  long,  come  into  existence  to  utilize  f ' 
able  product. 

A  witness  of  the  machine  in  working  order  writes  as  foUowg;  I 

Sonoma,  Fel)raaiy!| 
Mr,  W.  H.  Murbat: 

Dbae  Sib:  Having  seen  a  ramie  machine  working  at  the  Mechanics'  Fair  la 
believing  that  it  will  break  ramie  so  as  to  make  a  merchantable  article,  andh 
value  of  ramie  fiber  for  the  manufacturing  of  the  finest  fabrics,  I  feel  thatallj 
are  removed  that  have  stood  in  the  way  of  making  ramie  culture  a  success  kOf 
Yours  respectfully, 

C.  T.  Win 

AN   ASSURED   MARKET   FOR   RAMIE   FIBER. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  an  agreement  made  by  a  ramie « 
of  San  Francisco: 

The  California  Ramie  Company^  of  San  Francisco,  will  pay  the  sum  of  ^J 
pound  net  for  crude  merchantable  fiber  to  the  grower,  less  1  cent  per  j)oundffltJ| 
ticating,  and  less  the  expense  of  delivery  of  ramie  stalks  to  the  machine,  andftl 
of  the  bales  of  fiber  that  he  may  own  or  control.  These  he  shall  deliver  FiJ 
nearest  railroad  or  steamboat  landing,  for  shipment  to  the  above  named  coiii|)J 
also  agreed  that  the  stalks  shall  be  delivered  in  bundles,  so  that  no  tioubtel 
when  the  stalks  are  being  fed  into  said  machine.  J 

Should  the  growers  representing  the  ramie  station  in  any  one  distridj 
stalks  are  grown  not  plant  fifty  acres,  it  shall  be  agreed  that  the  ramie  stfiT 
delivered  P.  O.  B.  to  the  California  Ramie  Company  at  the  next  or  nearest  4 
station. 

It  may  be  well  to  give  some  extracts  of  letters  received  by  tl 
Culture  Department  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  of  t 
addressed  to  W.  H.  Murray,  Superintendent  of  Eamie  Culture,a' 
are  on  file  in  his  office. 

Shortly  after  the  close  of  the  State  Fair  samples  of  the  ( 
fiber  that  was  decorticated  by  the  dry  process  were  sent  to  allj 
the  world  for  inspection,  and  to  get  quotations  and  to  find  if ' 
was  a  merchantable  fiber. 


iome  of  the  many  replies  are  here  appended: 


London,  E.  C,  72  Mark  Lane,  October  22,  1890. 
|H.  Murray,  San  Francisco: 

rtwo  samples  ramie  fiber  to  hand  this  day.  Both  are  about  the  same  value.  To-day 
"isell  fifty  tons  of  your  No.  2,  at  £16  per  ton,  free  London,  2^  discount. 

IDE  &  CHRISTIE, 

Fiber  Brokers, 


IH.  Mitsrat: 


The  Toppan-Howi/And  Co., 
Boston,  Mass.,  December  30, 1890. 


^e  fiber  as  it  appears  is  some  of  the  best,  if  not  the  best,  decorticated  ramie  fiber 
hwe  have  ever  seen,  and  we  would  be  pleased  to  know  more  about  your  machine  fur 
ticating. 

THE  TOPPAN-HOWLAND  CO, 


IH.  Murray: 


The  Toppan-Howlakd  Co.,  ) 
Boston,  Mass.,  December  31,  1890.        f 


Ai  Sib:  We  note  your  activity  in  agitating^  this  matter.  We  trust  you  may  be  suc- 
ulin  tie  same.  We  are  engaged  in  preparing  the  compounds  for  treatment  of  fiber 
fit  haa  been  raised.  There  is,  however,  no  question  but  what  as  much  ramie  as  you 
I  raise,  certainly  for  the  next  few  years,  can  Be  marketed  at  a  very  good  price.  One 
le  carpet  manufacturer  in  the  East  has  oifered  to  pay  us  a  handsome  price  for  a  lot  of 
l&oasand  tone,  as  fast  as  we  can  give  it  to  him. 
p  Mr.  Toppan  is  to-day  treating  the  samples,  and  reports  yery  favorable  results,  so 

'  THE  TOPPAN-HOWLAND  CO. 

The  Toppan-HowI/And  Co.,  | 
Boston,  Mass.,  February  25, 1891.        f 
jH.  Murray: 

ie  wired  you  that  ramie  fiber,  as  per  the  sample  sent  us,  is  worth  5.7  cents  per  pound 
peredin  JBoston,  or  with  the  dirt  and  dust  removed,  7  cents  per  pound. 

B  shrinkage  of  the  sample  which  you  sent  us,  shows  a  total  loss  of  28  per  cent. 

"'^  the  receipt  of  your  fiber  worked  dry,  which  is  very  fine  indeed,  and  thank  you 

THE  TOPPAN-HOWLAND  CO, 


IH.  Murray: 


Hamburg,  Gebmany,  November  21, 1890. 


mples  of  ramie  fiber  we  have  shown  to  our  brokers,  and  they  estimate  it  worth 
een  30  marks  to  40  marks  per  100  pounds  German  weight.  Send  five  to  ten  bales  for 
i,  thus  obtaining  enough  to  know  the  real  value. 

ALEX.  OETCING  &  CO., 
Hamburg,  Germany. 

Jifornia  Cotton  Mills  Company,  of  East  Oakland,  CaL,  writes  as 
tows: 

Office  of  the  California  Cotton  Mills  Co.,  ) 
East  Oakland,  Cal.,  February  19, 1891.        ) 
K.  MuBttAY,  Esq,,  San  Francisco : 

ft  Sib:  I  was  much  pleased  to  see  your  ramie  machine  at  work.  The  fiber  produced 
la  marketable  article,  and  could  be  easily  used  in  the  textile  industries.  It  could  be 
R bleached,  and  finished  very  well  without  danger  to  the  strength  of  the  fiber.  There 
Idb no  question  about  the  commercial  value  of  the  material  or  the  possibility  of  rais- 
■"'TDie  m  California  of  the  finest  kind.    What  you  need  is  the  farmer  to  take  some 

t  in  the  matter,  and  do  something  to  develop  this  very  important  branch  of 


Yours  truly, 


WILLIAM  RUTHERFORD, 

Superintendent  California  Cotton  Mills. 


fe  A.  M.  Bruce,  of  the  flax  mills  located  in  San  Francisco,  writes  as 
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San  Francisco,  Pebroaiy|j 
7h  the  California  Jtamie  Co. :  ' 

Gentlemen:  Having  seen  samples  of  the  ramie  fiber  produced  by  a  ma 

at  the  late  State  Fair  and  the  Mechanics'  Fair,  it  appears  from  the  samples  el, 
us  that  the  gummy  substance  contained  in  the  stalk,  which  has  caused  somii 
and  expense  heretofore,  has  been  so  far  removed  as  to  leave  the  fiber  in  ^oodl 
able  condition  and  suitable  for  all  uses  to  which  we  design  to  apply  it  in  or 
ramie  mill  now  in  construction  in  this  city. 

We  believe  the  ramie  fiber  will  take  the  place  of  hemp  and  flax  among  the  jn 
and  when  our  mill  is  completed  we  will  be  ready  to  purchase  ramie  fiber  like | 
shown  us,  and  other  fibers,  at  their  full  market  values.  1 

The  sample  of  ramie  fiber  shown  us  for  our  inspection  is  the  best  wehavel 
and  has  exceedingly  important  advantages  in  being  produced  by  the  dry ^^ 
which  no  chemicals  are  used,  leaving  the  strength  of  the  fiber  entirelyunimpf- 
largely  increases  its  commercial  value  for  the  manufacture  of  fine  twines  a 
Respectfully, 

ALEX.  M.BMi 
Supt.  Flax  Mill,  Seventeenth  and  Channel  Sts.,  San! 

RAMIE    CULTURE. 

Some  extracts  from  a  bulletin  on  ramie  culture  that  Prof.E.| 
gard,  Director  of  the  Experiment  Stations  at  Berkeley,  puM 
the  early  part  of  1891,  are  presented: 

'^  Ramie  will  grow  in  our  climate  to  perfection,  not  only  onl 
soil,  but  also  on  alkali  lands,  which  are  practically  worthless  I 
purposes;  that  from  two  to  tkree  crops  a  year  can  be  cut,  \ 
uninterrupted,  prolific  growth  will  be  the  result. 

"  On  the  strong,  black,  adobe  soil  of  the  Berkeley  experimeiil| 
where  purposely  no  return  or  fertilization  of  any  kind  hasT 
the  crop  of  1890  was  fully  as  large  as  any  previous  one  withia| 
years  in  which  weighings  have  been  made.     Owing  to  the  com 
for  plants,  the  ground  has  never  been  solidly  occupied  by  theci 
even  in  the  year  in  which  the  plot  was  reset  in  spring  withlj 
stocks,  the  product  was  nearly  up  to  the  average,  so  rapidly j 
plants  tiller  and  spread. 

"Among  the  strongest  soils  in  the  State  are  those  containiDg| 
less  of  '  alkali,'  and  as  these  are  mostly  valley  lands,  the  qufi 
their  adaptation  to  ramie  culture  is  important.    Experiments hal| 
that  while  ramie  is  a  little  more  sensitive  to  alkali  than  alfa' 
stand  all  but  the  strongest  spots,  provided  the  alkali  is  ] 
^ black'  kind,  viz.:  carbonate  of  soda;  and  as  the  conversioDil 
alkali  into  ^  white '  is  easily  effected  by  the  use  of  proper  do8e8| 
ter  or  gypsum,  it  may  fairly  be  said  that  with  this  proviso  i 
be  grown  in  alkali  lands  available  for  little  else,  since  the  | 
alfalfa  cannot  be  carried  beyond  a  limited  point  with  profit  tol 
ducer,  on  account  of  its  relatively  low  value  and  heavy  weig"' 
portation. 

"  The  main  reason  why  ramie  will  grow  in  alkali  ground  isi 
as  in  the  case  of  alfalfa — because  it  shades  the  ground,  and  1 
evaporation,  going  on  through  the  leaves  of  the  plants  instead  J 
surface  of  the  soil,  will  not  accumulate  the  noxious  salts 
root  crowns  so  as  to  corrode  them. 

"  It  should  be  said,  as  regards  the  culture  of  ramie,  that  by  a 
it  has  been  found  to  be  readily  feasible  in  all  the  larger  valkjj 
of  the  State,  so  far  as  the  successful  growth  of  the  plant  is « 
but  that  it  will  doubtless  prove  most  profitable  where  a  ' 
season,  combined  with  irrigation,  permits  of  making  three  or! 


dually.   In  the  Kern  Valley  there  is  little  difiiculty  in  getting  four 

5  of  good  size  and  quality,  and  the  same  is  probably  true  on  stronger 

as  far  north  as  Fresno,  and  southward  in  the  valley  of  South 

■ornia.   In  the  Sacramento   Valley,  three   cuts  can  doubtless  be 

lined,  at  least  when  irrigation  is  employed,  or  in  naturally  moist 

Id. 

|We  find  that  the  product  has  been  at  an  average  rate  of  about  five 

and  seven  hundred  pounds  of  dry  stalks  per  acre  for  the  first  cut, 

about  three  thousand    three  hundred   pounds   for   the    second. 

j  gross  weight,  of  course,  would  be  somewhat  less  in  the  dry  air  of 

[interior  of  the  State;  but  the  figures  show  that  on  strong  soils  the 

ictation  of  eighteen  to  twenty  thousand  pounds  per  acre,  where  four 

scan  be  made,  is  not  extravagant.     The  minimum  product  from  dry 

1  is  estimated  to  be  15  per  cent  of  raw  merchantable  fiber.     Upon 

data  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  crop,  and  of  its  financial 

some,  in  the  several  climatic  regions  of  the  State  may  be  based." 

Dry  Process  Favored, 

be  dry  process  also  possesses  the  advantage  that  each  machine  can 
kept  running  continuously,  on  practically  uniform  material, 
"he  yry'  process  differs  from  the  'wet'  in  that  the  stalks,  cut  at 
I  time  when  their  oldest  portion  is  just  turning  color,  from  green  to  a 
ffnigh  tint,  are  first  allowed  to  dry  in  the  field,  if  this  can  be  done, 
I  when  fully  dry  are  at  once  subjected  to  the  action  of  breaking,  and 

lating  or  combing  machines  that  remove  stalk  and  bark  with  gum 
iffoportion  to  their  perfection,  leaving,  again,  the  crude  fiber  more  or 
5  ready  for  the  alkaline  bath. 

It  will  readily  be  understood  that  the  dry  mode  of  working  is  best 
kptedto  a  dry  climate,  in  which  the  stalks  and  gummy  bark  become 
ibrittle  that  the  breaking  and  beating  is  effective  to  a  degree  which  it 
lid  be  impossible  to  attain  in  moist  climates. 
fCaustic  lye  dissolves  the  gum  easily  but  weakens  the  fiber. 
'" )  far,  then,  as  the  successful  and  profitable  growth  of  the  plant  is 
ned,  there  need  be  little  doubt  in  the  valleys  of  the  central  and 

hem  parts  of  the  State,  so  soon  as  the  processes  for  marketing  the 

t  shall  be  an  assured  success." 

Iitracts  from  letters  received  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Murray,  from  Professor 
igard,  in  regard  to  ramie  culture: 

Ivantageover  flax  is  cheapness  and  less  soil  exhaustion;  more  brilliant  fiber  than 
hingbut  silk;  more  wear  to  it  than  cotton;  not  more  than  flax;  does  not  break  in 
1 88  easily  as  silk,  and  the  mixture  to  silk  ranges,  0  to  100  per  cent. 

e ramie  roots  will  stand  an  overflow  of  water  for  eight  to  ten  days. 

\  difficnlty  about  getting  the  roots  out;  turn  a  sod  and  let  them  die.  When  the 
bjoin  after  five  to  seven  years  the  stalks  become  thinner,  and  the  better  for  it ;  but 

tawhUe  you  must  fertilize,  and  after  ten  to  twelve  years,  change.    All  trasti  should 

"ttback.   Strongly  built  mowing  machines  can  be  used. 

A  BOUNTY    FOE   RAMIE   FIBER. 

|o  encourage  the  production  of  ramie,  the  twenty-ninth  session  of 
|Legjlfilature  enacted  a  law,  which  was  approved  by  the  Governor  on 
V  31, 1891,  that  an  appropriation  should  be  made  to  purchase 
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The  first  two  sections  of  M 


ramie  roots  for  free  distribution, 
are  as  follows: 

Section  1.    For  the  purpose  of  encouraging^the  cultiyation  of  ramie  in  fluj 
California,  there  is  hereby  appropriated  out  of  any  money  in  the  State! 
otherwise  appropriated,  for  the  forty-third  fiscal  year,  the  sum  of  fivethous 
and  for  the  forty-fourth  fiscal  year  the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars. 

Sec.  2.  Said  appropriation  shall  be  under  the  direction  and  control  of  theSi^ 
of  Agriculture,  and  may  be  expended  as  said  Society  may  direct,  either  for M 
of  ramie  roots  for  free  distribution  to  iarmers,  or  in  the  payment  of  a  boiinb' 
chantable  ramie  fiber;  but  no  greater  sum  than  one  thousand  dollars  shall H 
any  one  year  for  the  purchase  of  ramie  roots,  and  no  greater  amount  thanoni 
pound  shall  be  paid  as  a  bounty  for  merchantable  ramie  fiber.  Any  portion  of  s}i 
priation  for  the  forty-third  fiscal  year  remaining  unexpended  may  beusedbyl 
Board  of  Agriculture  for  the  payment  of  bounties  during  the  forty -fourth  fisij 

To  show  the  importance  of  the  ramie  bill  and  the  interest] 
the  following  petition,  presented  by  Senator  Maher,  is  quotedi 
Journal  of  the  Senate  of  January  28,  1891: 

To  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Calif omia: 

We,  the  undersigned,  farmers  and  citizens  of  the  State  of  California,  do 
pray  your  honorable  bodies  now  in  session  at  Sacramento,  Cal.,  that 

Wherkas,  The  reyival  of  the  question  of  ramie  culture  is  being  brough 
prominent  parties  in  San  Francisco ;  that  they  have  demonstrated  that  the 
stage  has  passed;  and  that  now,  we  in  California  are  the  first  to  show  that 
grown  and  worked  successfully  in  the  United  States. 

We  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  this  important  factj  and  pray  that  the 
to  vour  honorable  bodies,  on  ramie  culture,  will  be  considered  by  you. 

All  fiber  culture  should  be  fostered,  and  diversified  farming  should  be  ent 
this  State  to  its  fullest  extent.    Wine,  vine,  and  other  interests  having  recdved] 
eminently  proper  that  attention  and  assistance  should  he  extended  to  fihei  ' 
your  petitioners  will  respectfully  ever  pray. 

PETITIONERS. 


TORY  OF  THE  HORSE  LIFE  OF  CALIFORNIA'S  MOST 
SUCCESSFUL  BREEDER,  MR.  JOSEPH  CAIRN  SIMPSON. 


Ml 


Hon.  George  H.  Sanderson,  Mayor  of  San 
Francisco. 

Hon.  E.  B.  Pond,  ex-Mayor  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Hon.  Geo.  C.  Perkins,  ex-Governor  of  Cali- 
fornia, also  President  of  San  Francisco 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  John  Center,  California  Cotton  Mills, 
also  Center's  Flax  and  Bamie  Mill. 

California  Jute  Co.,  Louis  G.  Ijissak,  Sec. 

Emory  E.  Smith,  editor  *'  California  Fruit 
Grower.'' 

Mr.  Adam  Grant,  of  Murphy,  Grant  &  Co. 

Mr.  Claus  Spreckels,  Cal.  Sugar  Refinery. 

Gen.  W.  H.  Dimond,  Supt.  tf.  S.  Mint. 

Benicia  Agricultural  Works^  by  L.  L.  Baker, 

Hon.  N.  W.  Spanlding,  Pacific  Saw  Works. 

Mr.  Abner  Doble,  manufacturer. 


Mr.  W.  B,  Ewer,  *' Pacific  RoraJ ft 
Neville  &  Co.^  bag  manufactoren  1 
Ames  &  Detnck,  bag  maniifacta 
S.  Koshland  &  Co.,  bags  andbas. 
Mr.  Wm,  I/ichtenberg,  fiber  bwi 
Mr.  R.  C.  Gallego,  bag  broker. 
Starr  &  Co.,  flour  merchants. 
San  Jos6  Fruit  Packing  Co. 
Merry,  FauU  <fe  Co. ,  pork  pafikefl  j 
Mr.  Ed.  Kruse,  ex-Pres.  of  Pionf' 
Trueman  <fe  Hooker,  agricult'l  i . 
Mr.  J.  Wm.  Lucas,  plaster  milM 
Mr.  J.  M.  Moore,  Farmers*  ABant 
Mr.  J.  W.  Hines,  Treas.  Faraiei&'i 
Mr.  A.  T.  Dewey,  Sec'y  State  Gr«i 
Mr.  Geo.  H.  Strong,  patent  ageDtJ 
Mr.  Charles  G.  Yale,  editor  ''^^ 
Mining  Press." 


DEB  OP  ANTEEO  (2:16i),  SOLD  IN   FEBRUARY,  1891,  FOR  $60,000,  AND 
OF  ANTEYOLO  (2:19J),  HIS  FULL  BROTHER. 


F.  SmitHj  JSsg.,  Secretary  California  State  Agricultural  Society: 

R  Sib:  Your  request  that  I  would  contribute  a  sketch  of  my  horse 
[for  publication  in  the  Transactions  of  your  Society  for  1890,  was  a 
of  puzzle,  whether  I  could  respond  in  the  affirmative  without  run- 
counter  to  "  established  custom."     That  has  been  to  refrain  from 

ig  my  own  horses  before  the  public,  unless  it  was  to  exemplify 

point  in  breeding,  training,  or  stable  management.  My  field  of 
riments  has  been  somewhat  extensive,  and  in  presenting  them,  and 
ving  the  results  of  divergences  from  the  usual  course,  it  has  neces- 

followed  that  the  subjects  of  these  experiments  were  given  promi- 
positions;  more  so,  perhaps,  than  their  merit  warranted.  But  in 
g  to  your  wishes,  if  even  I  should  be  charged  with  a  display  of 
im,  it  may  be  that  the  matter  presented  will  prove  of  interest 

'  to  horse-folk  to  remove  the  stigma  of  self-laudation. 

RETROSPECTIVE. 

is  a  "long  look  back"  to  cover  that  portion  of  my  life  which  has 
devoted  to  the  horse,  and  still  further  into  the  shadows  of  the  past 

my  first  connection  with  them  began. 
i  exactly  horses,  as  the  first  animal  I  ever  owned  was  of  an  ignoble 
Nearly  Bixty  years   ago   an  English  lady,  a  friend  of  my 

',  spent  several  of  the  summer  months  with  us.     She  was  an 
id,  and  not  far  from  our  home  was  a  spa  which  was  celebrated  over 
I  south  of  Scotland  for  its  hygienic  properties.     She  rode  a  small 

donkey  in  her  daily  visits  to  the  well,  and  when  she  left  our  house 
me  a  present  of  the  animal.     A  more  welcome  present  to  an 

of  six  or  seven  years  could  not  be,  and  as  it  was  remarkably 

there  were  no  parental  objections.     Given  its  head,  and  a  gentle 

to  the  spa  and  back  was  done  without  urging;  but  all  the  persua- 

ileouldoiferhad  no  ejffect  to  bring  about  the  much  desired  gallop, 

lending  whip  which  accompanied  the  present  was  of  the  slightest. 

I,  too,  all  the  gentlemen  of  my  acquaintance  rode  with  spurs,  and 

lught  my  grandfather  to  loan  me  his.     He  had  bought  a  saddle 

and  I  was  so  much  of  a  pet  with  him,  and  the  wish  seemed  to 
with  his  notions,  that  an  interdict  from  my  mother  was  all  that 
in  the  way  of  gratification.     It  was  not  long,  however,  until  I 

a  substitute.  When  the  summer  carpeting  was  removed  and 
^r  put  down  I  secured  some  of  the  tacks,  made  holes  through  the 
part  of  my  shoes,  the  large  leather-covered  heads  did  not  hurt  my 
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heels,  though  a  good  deal  of  pain  would  have  been  endi 
glory  df  the  cavalier  equipment.  On  the  way  to  the  spa  \i 
and  when  far  enough  off  to  be  out  of  sight,  the  first  jab  was 
whisk  of  the  tail  and  a  toss  of  the  head  were  the  responses;  anfl 
tcmch  was  given  with  a  will,  both  heels  in  unison,  and  also 
came  the  elevated  heels  of  the  donkey.  There  was  little  mane; 
but  a  good  hold  was  obtained  by  enclasping  her  neck  with' 
and  if  the  improvised  spurs  could  have  been  kept  from  torti 
in  all  probability  she  would  have  become  quiet.  The  posil 
that  difficult,  and  the  bucking,  vigorously  persisted  in,  got 
incubus  and  spurs  at  the  same  time.  Some  scratches,  a  blacl 
torn  clothes  told  the  story,  the  bent  tacks  giving  the  cue, 
real  sorrow  came  when  I  saw  her  sent  away.  My  grandfather 
me  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  and  promises  of  a  pony  when  alii 
a  galloway  when  I  got  in  the  teens,  one  that  could  follow  the 
silver  spurs,  a  genuine  hunting  whip,  and  alLthe  trappings  ot 
ber  of  the  hunt. 

An  inborn  love  of  the  horse  was  heightened  by  early  associai 
for  the  present  purpose  it  will  be  better  to  omit  all  previous  to 
chase  of  Blackbird,  as  the  ownership  of  that  horse  was  the 
my  initiation  into  horse  life.  I  took  my  family  to  Iowa  in  1 
business  which  I  had  mainly  followed  in  northern  Pennsylvaniii 
I  was  "brought  up,'^  was  surveying,  and  that  gave  me  theop[ 
making  some  good  selections  of  Government  land,  and  I  was  qi 
nate  in  that  way  from  1852  until  the  panic  of  1857  and 
resulting  crash  in  real  estate,  especially  wild  lands.  My  busii 
frequent  trips  to  Dubuque,  where  the  land  office  was  located, 
and  late  in  the  season  of  1855  I  stopped  at  Andrew,  the  cotintjl 
Jackson  County,  Iowa,  for  dinner  and  feed  for  my  horses.  Two  I 
accompanied  me,  and  as  we  were  taking  our  after-dinner 
landlord  informed  us  that  a  remarkably  fine  colt  had  been 

there,     "He  will  just  suit  you,  Mr.  S ,"  he  said,  "as  heifli 

a  big,  good  looking  colt,  but  is  said  to  be  a  fine  racehorse,  anil 
breed  which  you  are  always  praising.''  The  eulogies  of 
lord  were  indorsed  by  the  appearance  of  the  animal.  Black, 
deep  color,  without  that  dingy  hue  which  is  often  seen  in  bJ 
a  little  tan  in  flank  and  around  his  muzzle,  the  only  white 
in  center  of  forehead.  But  as  his  blood  has  been  a  "potent" 
California-bred  horses,  I  will  copy  a  description  of  him  I  wrote 
death,  and  which  I  endeavored  to  give  as  nearly  correct 
my  power  to  portray.  By  copying  that  much  of  the  chaptei 
Portraiture")  in  which  the  description  of  Blackbird  is  giv< 
refers  to  my  first  training  experience,  that  much  of  the  chapter 
be  applicable.  It  will  be  proper,  however,  to  state  that  Blacl' 
in  the  fall  of  1862;  the  opening  chapters  of  "  Horse  Portraii 
written  in  1 863;  it  was  published  in  serial  in  the  "  Turf,  Field, 
and  appeared  in  book  form  in  1868,  being  the  first  book  ever 
on  training  trotters,  and  the  only  one,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  VfW 
and  author  were  joined.  Charles  J.  Foster  edited  WoodrufiPs; ' 
then  of  the  "  Breeders'  Gazette,"  Splan's;  and  Leslie  E.  ' 
accomplished  editor  of  "  The  Horseman,"  put  Marvin's  systeni 
into  shape.  It  is  also  necessary  to  explain  that  the  plan  witf I 
after  Walton^s  "  Complete  Angler" — conversations  between 


Lil,  giving  a  fuller  scope  for  illustrating,  but  without  the  remotest  idea 
^valing  that  greatest  work  of  the  kind  ever  printed.  I  may  be 
doned  for  stating  that  it  was  well  received,  ran  through  several 
boas,  and  would  have  been  still  in  print  if  the  stereotyped  plates 
pd  have  been  recovered. 

Dasmuch  as  this  communication  is  intended  to  be  an  outline  sketch 
pay  life  with  horses,  it  will  not  be  inappropriate  to  include  cognate 
|ir8  and  my  connection  with  equine  literature,  and  therefore  a  brief 
ment  of  my  newspaper  work  will  be  given.  That  part  of  Pennsyl- 
iia  where  my  boyhood's  days  were  spent  was  hilly  and  rough,  plains 
I  level  land  being  generally  restricted  to  river  and  "  creek  bottoms;" 
;  woods"  in  many  sections,  a  great  deal  of  uncleared  lands  in  all 

northern  counties.  Fifty  years  ago  game  in  abundance — bear, 
t wolves,  foxes — ^the  streams  full  of  speckled  trout;  lakes,  which  were 
^erous,  stocked  with  a  variety  of  fish.  Passionately  fond  of  the 
rtsof  ''gun  and  rod,"  the  paper  of  all  others  which  interested  me 
[most  wag  the  "old"  "Spirit  of  the  Times."  While  the  sketches 
,  articles  relating  to  shooting  and  fishing  were  the  most  eagerly 
jght,  the  portraits  of  the  old-time  horses  and  the  vivid  delineations 
he  old-time  races  were  read  with  nearly  as  much  satisfaction, 
he  first  articles  I  ever  wrote  for  a  metropolitan  paper  were  sketches 
|the  "  Spirit,"  and,  trusting  to  memory,  the  first  effort  in  the  horsey 
pas  made  in  1858;  and  the  fall  of  1859  I  wrote  reports  of  the  big 
"cuis  Fair  for  the  "Democrat"  of  that  ilk.     At  that  time  I  met 

Wilkes,  who  solicited  me  to  do  som'e  work  for  his  paper,  but 

the  old  "Spirit"  suspended  (it  was  never  resuscitated)  in  1861, 

dined.    After  that  I  wrote   a   number   of  articles  for   "Wilkes' 

|dt."   In  1863  1  had  a  long  controversy  in  that  paper  with  "  S.  T. 

^  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  "  On  the  advantage  of  racing  blood  in  fast 

»r8,"  he  supporting  the  negative  in  his  able  and  forcible  way.     Still, 

Uonfidenf  that  1  had  the  right  side  of  the  argument,  and  my  pre- 

tions  for  the  "  royal  line  "  were  strengthened  by  that  and  succeeding 

pes.   William  T.Porter,  the  editor  of  the  old  "  Spirit,"  was  a  stanch 

ate  of  the  blood,  and  Henry  W.  Herbert  ("  Frank  Forrester") 

i  other  correspondents  took  the  same  ground,  so  that  my  early  im- 

»ions  were  supplemented  with  eulogies  of  the  thoroughbreds,  and 

a  the  time  1  heard  the  praises  of  blood,  when  a  little  boy,  until  now, 

^ve  never  lost  faith  that  for  all  purposes,  where  speed  and  endurance 

ought,  a  dash  of  it  was  good,  and  the  bigger  the  dash  the  better. 

hen  the  "  Turf,  Field,  and  Farm  "  was  issued,  the  first  number  was 

'  hed  in  the  summer  of  1865,     Colonel  Bruce  requested  me  to  assist 

spondence,  and  in  addition  to  that,  the  first  volume  of  "  Horse 
liture"  was  published  in  it,  and  subsequently  the  future  portion 
lat  was  intended  for  a  second  volume. 

1 1  hecame  a  joint  owner  of  the  paper  with  Colonel  Bruce,  and 
D,  some  two  years  after,  I  became  associated  with  D.  A,  Gage  of 

)  in  his  horse  ventures,  I  transferred  my  interest  back  to  Colonel 

Busy  as  I  was  with  the  large  number  of  horses  at  Atwood 
,near  Chicago,  1  wrote  for  the  "  Turf,  Field,  and  Farm,"  the  New 
f"  Herald,'*  and  other  papers. 

J  my  arrival  in  California  in  1874,  my  journalistic  work  has  been 
ttned.  A  third  of  a  century,  therefore,  I  have  been  connected  with 
'literature,  and,  in  fact,  for  that  length  of  time  my  whole  attention 
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has  been  given  to  some  pursuit  connected  with  fast  horses, 
the  work  which  was  given  the  greatest  publicity,  viz.,  pen  port 
created  the  impression  that  the  more  practical  part,  L  e.,bie( 
ing,  and  training,  was  a  sort  of  occasional  interlude,  and  that| 
success  I  have  had  the  fortune  to  meet  with  was  a  stroke  of  hd^* 
my  later  ventures;  whereas,  had  it  been  otherwise  than  thatjil 
ticipation  in  handling  horses  preceded  journalistic  work,  in  a 
bility  that  would  never  have  been  undertaken.    Ten  years  | 
joining  the  ranks  I  wrote  the  introduction  to  *^  Horse  Portraij;| 
-as  that  will  give  an  idea  of  what  it  was  imagined  a  decade  of «i 
had  taught,  it  is  copied.     But  the  confidence  I  felt  then  has  I 
pletely  upset  by  subsequent  trials — more  particularly  by  I 
studied  in  California;  and  in  lieu  of  recommending  the  "^ 
exemplified  "  in  "Horse  Portraiture,"  I  have  made  such  ] 
tions  therefrom  that  some  of  the  most  important  phases  1 
abandoned,  and,  in  my  opinion,  better  usages  followed.    At  I 
foot-tubs,  mashes,  regulation  sweats,  in  short,  the  methods  j 
still  thought  to  be  orthodox  by  a  majority  of  trainers,  andtl 
ences  between  my  present  methods  and  what  were  pursued  is 
my  residence  in  California,  ascribed  to  ignorance,  lack  of  Inaa 
a-  course  which  I  had  followed  for  nearly  twenty  years. 
fairly  successful  during  that  time  will  be  shown  by  tiie 
given  of  the  period  during  which  orthodoxy  prevailed,  thouf 
not  the  least  doubt  that  under  the  present  heterodox  beliefs,| 
same  material,  better  results  would  have  been  obtained. 

Introduction. 

I  pTesent  this,  the  pioneer  work  of  its  class,  to  the  public,  with  both  trepl^ 
'Confidence.  Aware  of  the  many  faults  in  construction,  style,  and  the  maBM 
the  ideas  are  conveyed,  I  claim  the  leniency  of  my  readers,  and  can  onlyaJ 
plea,  that  as  no  writer  more  scientific,  polished,  and  practiced  had  attempted 
the  errors  of  a  novice  in  literature  would  be  overlooked  and  excused,  thati| 
with  severe  criticism  in  a  veteran  author.  This  book  has  been  written  in  i,y^ 
vening  between  the  morning's  drive  and  the  evening's  walk;  and  wheal 
winter  put  an  end  to  active  training,  the  labor  of  composition  and  the  r 
about  equally  divided  the  time. 

The  practice  recommended  to  be  followed  in  these  pages,  in  order  that  a| 
acquire  condition  and  learn  to  trot  fast,  I  offer  with  confidence.  The  tieato 
is  no  pet  theory,  but  the  result  of  years  of  practice,  when  the  effects  of  any  d 
work  was  anxiously  watched  for  and  carefully  noticed.  The  system,  as  hcie| 
I  have  found  the  best  that  has  come  under  my  observation,  and  I  do  not  hew 
my  name  as  a  horseman  on  the  award  of  those  who  will  give  it  a  faithfuUrifi| 

The  chapters  on  sweating,  food,  and  drink,  are  not  offered  as  being  sciei 
rect  in  a  veterinary  view.  The  want  of  medical  education  would  have  prevei 
writing  such  a  treatise,  if  I  had  been  ambitious  to  do  so ;  but  the  results  ded 
to  be  correct  from  the  practical  tests  of  every  season's  experience  in  trainingl 

Should  this  effort  meet  with  the  favor  and  support  of  the  public,  I  will  1^3 
to  follow  the  plan  1  have  sketched,  and  continue  the  history  of  the  trial iT 
journey  from  New  York  westwardly,  through  the  main  places  to  the  Missis '" 
that  stream  to  New  Orleans,  describing  the  management  when  on  the  ste 
way  car,  with  the  care  necessary  to  keep  the  horses  in  condition  while  trave 
(juently  trotting  in  races,  accompanied  with  descriptions  of  scenery,  r"*^ 
Incidents  illustrating  turf  sports. 

The  reasons  why  I  have  broached  subjects  other  than  breeding  and  trpj 
same  that  would  induce  a  person  not  to  work  a  favorite  colt  entirely  on  thetr 
ing  him  at  intervaZs  to  jog  through  shady  lanes,  where  the  hawthome  wovr 
white  blossoms  on  Ms  glossy  coat,  and  by  the  seashore  ot  the  river  bank,  * 
pie  of  the  wavelets  would  moisten  the  hoofs  parched  on  the  dry,  hard  gr»2 
return  with  new  life,  and  knock  of!*  a  few  seconds  from  the  time  it  hadW 
him  to  accomplish  a  mile.  And  so  the  writer  felt  refreshed  after  wanderingi  J 
to  the  dry  details  of  training,  in  better  spirits  and  with  a  keener  zest,to5 
knowledge  he  possessed  to  those  who  join  with  him  in  enthusiastic  f"" 
fine  horse  and  a  fast  trotter." 
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I  presenting  that  part  of  the  chapter  which  gives  a  description  and  a 

Ion  of  the  history  of  Blackbird,  as  stated  before,  I  would  say  there  is 

tdealof  his  blood  in  California,  through  his  sons,  Keavis'  Blackbird, 

\L  W.  Richmond.    Among  the  most  noted  California-bred  descend- 

are  Anteeo  (2:16i),  Vic   H   (2:18),  Antevolo   (2:19i),  Romero 

^),  Richmond,  Jr.  (2:21^),  Alfred  G  (2:19J),  Redwood  (2:21-i), 

iadee  (three-year  old,  2:23^),  Faustina  (two-year  old,  2:24^),  Coral 

3.year  old,  2:25),  Ned  Forrest  (2:25^),  Clara  Z  (2:26|),  and  the 

sAirow  (2:13i)  and  Ellwood  (2:17|).     That  the  future  will  add 

\  many  I  have  not  the  least  doubt,  and  that  the  descendants  of 

1^^  will  rank  high  among  the  brilliant  array  of  California-bred 

,  are  assured  facts.     The  personse  of  the  book  copied  from,  were 

J  that  I  had  owned  and  one  belonging  to  a  friend,  though  with 

'onyms:  Blackbird,  ^^ Falcon,"  Nabocklish,  "Never  Mind,"  Clifton 

j«TlieChpper,"etc. 

..-ffere  we  are  back  to  the  stable.  One  of  my  rules  is  never  to  smoke  in  the 
J, nor  suffer  any  one  employed  there  to  do  so.  Visitors,  of  course,  have  to  be  toler- 
Bt^ebad  practice.    Boy,  brin^  out  the  Falcon. 

ciPTOB— All  right,  boy;  give  liim  his  head;  1  want  to  look  at  him  from  a  distance 
:  Tnm  him  partly  around.  Now  run  alongside  of  him  across  the  yard;  come  a 
Ifesterasyou  approach  me;  that  will  do.  Well,  scholar,  I  told  you  that  some  time 
Tdgiveyou  my  idea  of  a  model  roadster,  and  there  stands  nearer  my  ideal  than  any 
eyet  seen.  Before  going  into  detail  of  his  form  I  will  engage  to  make  a  trotter  of 
I  no  matter  how  much  he  has  been  abused  in  his  training.  I  make  this  promise  not 
Iftom  the  fine  action  he  exhibited  while  trotting  across  the  yard,  but  from  that 
whead,  ear,  and  eye,  that  all  show  sense.  Horses  have  just  as  many  degrees  of 
|isinen,aiid  Daniel  Webster's  "Borne  of  Thought"  never  more  palpably  showed 

iribrity  over  the  majority  of  mankind  than  does  this  horse  over  his  compeers. 

I  is  large,  yet  you  would  not  find  enough  meat  on  it  to  furnish  a  pet  kitten  with 
,^ier.  Look  how  the  clearly  cut  nostril  is  just  extended  enough  to  discern  the  edge 
epmk lining.  There  is  an  India  rubber  look  about  it  that  shows  the  orifice  can  be 
"iw  80  as  to  admit  all  the  air  necessary  to  feed  the  lungs.  The  jowl  appears  as  if 
[,  widening  tUl  yon  can  thrust  your  clenched  hand  easily  between  the  sharp  jaw 

There  is  a  corresponding  widening  of  the  forehead,  giving  plenty  of  room  for  a 
Jbmin,  not  alone  the  source  of  wisdom  in  a  horse,  but  the  center  of  the  nerve  force, 
■^"-tdepfal  something  which  we  cannot  explain,  but  which  as  surely  enables  the  horse 

reat  deeds  of  great  renown," -and  places  him  far  above  his  kind,  as  it  supplies  the 
wimthe  stimulus  that  renders  him  immortal, 

b  dear,  hazel  eye,  lustrous  as  a  gem,  shows  his  sagacity  •  and  the  long,  thin  ears, 
(djastaslTrould  have  them,  are  perfection.  How  daintily  the  head  is  set  on  the  • 
5  yoa  could  span  the  neck  if  it  were  detached  from  the  throttle,  which  so  nearly  fills 
K  space  between  the  jaws.  Were  it  not  that  the  neck  is  so  perfectly  formed  it 
I  appear  too  long,  but  the  crest  rises  so  beautifully  that  it  requires  the  length  to 
ilanch  a  gracefdl curve,  while  the  depth  it  displays,  where  .joinea  to  the  body,  shows 
en  of  strength  and  lightness,  admirable  in  its  just  proportions.  The  breast  has  the 
I  formation  usually  seen  in  the  first  class  racehorse.  The  shoulder  blade  rises  well 
i  top  of  the  wither,  is  broad,  sloping,  and  falls  back  into  the  sway  just  as  it  ought 
iS the  point  of  it  is  well  thrown  forward  so  that  the  humerus,  or  upjjer  bone  of  the 
lobUqiie.  The  elbow  is  properly  placed,  neither  tied  in  nor  standing  away  from  the 
R  fliis  is  what  brings  the  fore  legs  so  truly  under  him.  As  you  stand  m  front  of 
IliiOTaTe  as  true  as  a  line,  slightly  converging  to  bring  the  feet  squarely  under  the 
Lnd  the  toes  straight.  The  arm  is. long,  the  knee  broad  and  strong,  with  the  bony 
^Ifaii  behind  well  developed.  The  canon  is  short,  the  ligaments  large,  which  gives 
tflie  flatness  so  much  sought  after.  The  fetlock  joint  is  round,  as  if  turned  in  a 
|Vhiiethepafitem  is  long,  springy,  and  oblique,  so  as  to  take  the  jar  off  the  delicate 
IWow,  without  dropping  enough  to  show  any  si^ns  of  weakness.  There  is  no 
%  of  ringbones  or  navicular  disease  in  that  formation.    The  feet  are  of  a  fair  size, 

d  heels,  and  hora  that  will  never  shell  if  the  nail  is  placed  properly.    There  is  a 

i  of  truth  in  the  old  adage  of  "  no  foot,  no  horse;"  these  are  not  only  naturally 
lliiit  I  must  congratulate  you  on  having  kept  them  so  by  judicious  care. 
^liffiraeifl  very  deep  through  the  heart.  When  I  first  saw  him  I  should  not  have 
tMmto  be  over  fifteen  bands  two  inches  at  the  outside.  When  you  stand  beside 
1*1  are  satisfied  that  sixteen  hands  is,  if  anything,  below  his  measurement.  The 
|j5J«B«ont,  giving  a  good  length  of  ribs,  which  are  wide  and  have  the  right  curva- 
fxlieback  and  loin-are  remarkably  strong.  The  arch  in  the  back  is  so  high  that  it 
Htlook  as  well  as  if  a  little  lower,  but  there  is  a  mountain  of  strength  there  when 

'  i  with  the  broad  loin,  braced  with  fillets  as  thick  as  your  arm.    The  hip  is  long, 
e enough;  were  it  more  level  it  would  give  him  a  jauntier  air,  but  he  would  not 

17" 
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be  as  likely  to  trot  so  well.  The  stifles  are  low,  and  placed  the  requisite  L^ 
play  freely,  without  being  interfered  with  by  the  abdomen.  The  hock  isjj 
clean  that  you  can  trace  the  articulation  of  the  joint.  The  great  width  of 
arises  from  the  bone,  forming  the  part  of  the  hock  or  oscalcis,  being  solongjj 
don  comes  up  a  long  way  before  it  is  covered  by  the  muscles.  What  wasaj 
canon  of  the  fore  leg  will  be  appropriate  to  describe  the  hind,  only  the  flal 
apparent  The  angles,  from  the  hip  to  the  foot,  are  just  what  they  ought fii 
the  propelling  hind  legs  to  the  best  advantage.  His  muscularity  is  just  w^ 
long,  lean,  and  dry ;  they  will  come  as  near  giving  you  an  idea  of  perpetu 
in  the  power  of  any  animal  to  display.  If  he  was  only  a  little  fuller  in  & 
believe  I  would  like  him  a  very  little  better,  but  as  they  are  heavy  enough,* 
would  give  him  a  cloddy  appearance,  tl^at  would  take  away  from  his  highm 
coat  is  another  mark  of  his  nigh  breeding;  that  and  his  hoofe  would  comi 
criminating  observer  that  his  claim  to  blood  was  well  founded.  He  isnotpj 
but  dark  brown,  with  tan-colored  flank  and  muzzle;  this  I  prefer  to  a  hoi 
black. 

His  tail  is  magnificent,  **  fit  for  a  Pasha*s  standard,"  as  Willis  once  rem 
Suffolk's,  but  fitter  to  ornament  such  an  animal  as  we  are  looking  at  Sou^ 
him  too  short  in  the  body,  but  I  think,  if  measured,  you  will  find  it  equal  tgl 
the  best  proportion,  in  my  opinion,  to  unite  speed,  bottom,  and  thatcompacti 
so  essential  m  a  procreating  animal,  more  especially  the  male  parent.        ^ 

I  have,  in  this  cursory  manner,  run  over  the  Falcon's  chief  points.  Mai, 
would  differ  with  me  as  to  what  conjunction  of  them  forms  the  best  hia 
experience  has  led  me  to  think  a  horse  for  fast  driving  on  the  road  and  tracM 
^oing,  up  hill  and  down,  or  repeat  his  heats  all  day — must  approximate  thei 
just  sketched,  | 

Pupiii — You  cannot  conceive  the  pleasure  you  have  given  me,  listening to| 
urns  you  have  passed  on  the  animal  that  I  love.    Yes,  love  is  none  toostra 
express  my  feelings  for  that  horse.    After  family  and  friends,  he  has  tkii 
my  affections  •  and  in  order  that  you  may  understand  how  they  became  sos^ 
\iave  to  acqwa^uit  you.  with  part  of  our— at  least  to  ourselves— eventful  hist(Mt| 

Kia  place  of  nativity  was  central  Ohio,  a  fine  undulating  country,  which iii 
age  nearly  equals  t\ie  blue-grass  region  of  Kentucky.  His  parentage  is  m 
his  sire  being  Camden,  by  Shark,  his  dam  a  daughter  of  the  northern  chan 
boy,  thought,  until  his  defeat  by  John  Bascombe,  to  be  the  best  horse  of  il. 
grew  up  a  tine  colt,  taking  the  premiums  at  the  local  fairs,  until  three  yeatsil 
was  taken  West  by  a  boy  who  had  no  more  knowledge  of  condition  than  if  i» 
seen  a  horse.    He  ran  him  all  sorts  of  races,  from  a  quarter  dash  to  two-milel 

As  a  specimen  of  the  usage  he  got,  I  will  relate  the  following  story,  whlchii 
was  strictly  true.    The  boy  navin^  got  in  debt,  an  attachment  was  served  onf 
he  was  locKed  up  by  the  Sheriff  in  a  log  stable,  where  he  was  confined  fori 
There  were  some  races  at  a  little  town  not  very  far  off,  and  his  owner  managed' 
the  day  before  the  two-mile-heat  race  was  to  be  run.    He  traveled  him  toil 
hood  of  the  race  course,  tying  hun  to  a  tree;  during  the  night  a  violent thj 
gave  him  a  thorough  wetting.    He  had  no  rider,  and  in  order  to  come  as i 
ventional  scale  as  possible,  rode  him  himself  without  a  saddle ;  still  he  hadtoa 
dred  and  thirty  pounds — a  pretty  severe  weight  for  a  four-year-old,  that  fori 
had  been  a  strict  prisoner  for  weeks.    He  made  a  very  good  race,  and  it  wMi 
of  most  who  saw  it,  that  had  he  been  judiciously  riddeu,  he  would  haveber 
as  it  was.    That  fall  I  saw  him  on  the  occidental  side  of  the  Father  of  Wafc 
as  much  struck  with  him  at  first  sig:ht  as  you,  thinking  him  the  best  (m 
ever  saw,    I  had  long  been  of  the  opinion  that  just  such  a  thoroughbreds 
make  a  number  one  trotter;  but  he  had  changed  owners,  and  I  did  notsucc 
him  till  the  spring  of  another  year.    At  that  time  I  was  engaged  inlands! 
selecting  Government  lands  in  Iowa  and  Missouri,  and  being  successful  in i 
locations,  that  I  could  sell  readily  at  a  greatly  advanced  price,  my  fancy  fe" 
only  indulged  as  a  pleasant  interlude  to  the  excitement  of  the  land  gambBi 
bought  him  I  placed  him  in  the  hands  of  a  trainer  who  was  reports  tote| 
that  part  of  the  country.    It  was  no  trouble  to  break  him  to  harness.  On  ff 
he  went  around  the  track  hitched  to  a  sulky  on  a  trot  that  was  as  easy  asl 
swallow.    There  was  not  much  bending  of  the  knee,  and  his  action  was  soil 
the  spluttering  little  Black  Hawks  and  Morgans— then  all  the  rage  in  thsM 
country— that  the  lookers-on  ridiculed  the  idea  of  his  ever  making  a  fast  r 
not  see  him  for  several  nionths,  having  been  on  an  extended  tour  "landhBJ 
fall  he  trotted  at  a  State  !Fair  in  3:05,  which  was  certainly  as  fast,  for  the f 
ing,  as  1  expected  in  my  most  sanguine  moments,  but  no  one  else  tl "~  '"^^ 
fast. 

In  the  winter  he  ran  in  a  loose  box.  When  spring  time  came,  and  thej 
got  dry  and  smooth,  I  commenced  driving  him  on  them.  He  completft, 
away,  jn  a  double  sense.  I  thought  I  had  owned  and  driven  road  horses^ 
good  as  could  be  found,  but  I  discovered  he  was  so  much  superior  to  the  I 
that  I  took  no  pleasure  in  driving  any  other.  Seventy  miles  a  day  wa8|>I«i*^ 
he  literally  required  no  driving;  a  word  would  restrain  him  when  most  J 
He  never  saw  anything  to  shy  at,  but  went  along  as  straight  as  a  line,  m 
were  so  manifold,  that  were  I  to  recapitulate  them,  it  would  be  tedioua^^] 
again  let  his  former  trainer  have  him.    The  first  time  he  went  on  t'   ^ 


ftwo  miles  in  six  minutes.    The  same  day  I  matched  him  against  a  Black  Hawk 
I  for  a  couple  of  thousands,  p.  p.    The  match  made  a  ^reat  deal  of  talk  and 

paentinthe  country,  and  my  man  was  so  anxious  to  have  him  trot  fast  all  at  once, 

._  I  ventured  to  whip  him  to  Increase  his  speed.    This  treatment  his  high  spirit 

i not  brook,  and  then  began  the  contest  between  them,  but  the  biped's  arms  was  no 

hfor  the  quadruped's  strength  of  jaw,  and  when  the  day  of  the  trot  came  he  was 

ynnabletoholdhim. 

3  not  seen  hira  from  the  day  the  race  was  made  till  the  one  prior  to  it.    It  was  too 
n,  even  to  suggest  anything,  so  he  was  driven  in  a  long-shanked  curb-bit  that 

jehaae  enough  to  break  the  jaw  of  a  mule.  He  was  easily  beaten.  I  cared  not  a 
|for  the  money  Host,  but  it  was  bitter  to  hear  the  remarks:  *'  I  told  you  it  wan't 
be  trying  to  make  a  trotter  of  a  racehorse;  they  ain't  tit  for  nothing  only  to  put  a 
f  boy  on  their  backs  and  run  over  a  smooth  path,"  with  hundreds  still  more  ill- 
ied.  1  sent  him  home  and  housed  him  again  in  his  roomy  box.  Before  the  frost 
I  wit  I  started  with  him  for  Chicago.  He  was  just  as  pleasant  as  ever,  and  I  greatly 
*iBd  driving  Mm  the  trip.  Again  I  was  unlucky  in  putting  him  in  the  hands  of  a 
iwho  did  not  understand  the  nervous  organization  of  the  descendant  of  a  long  line 
JDiBtnons  ancestry.  He  hit  hira  sharply  with  the  whip  when  driving  him  down  the 
pjat  follows  the  shore  of  the  beautiful  lake,  which  the  Falcon  resented  by  running 
i.  The  bit  and  reins  were  of  no  avail  to  stop  him,  but  on  he  sped.  The  prairie  was 
■passed  and  the  driver  thought  of  throwing  himself  out  of  the  skeleton  wagon  as 
Inished  through  the  timber.  At  last,  from  sheer  exhaustion,  he  was  forced  to  give 
)ull,  when  a  few  soothing  words  were  sufficient  to  stop  him.    The  fright,  however, 

J  the  man  from  getting  behind  the  horse  again,  and  the  only  exercise  he  got  was 
[the  son  of  the  trainer  riding  him  behind  the  wagon  when  his  father  was  driving.  I 
Mthim  home,  thinking  it  was  written  in  the  book  of  fate  that  the  prophecies  of 
Ivho  were  always  ready  with  their  "  I  told  you  so"  were  to  be  fulfilled.  That  season 
pat  panic  overwhelmed  the  West,  leaving  thousands,  who  had  thought  themselves 
toff,  entirely  penniless.    It  did  not  take  long  for  me  to  realize  that  I  was  in  that  poor 

estitute condition,  for  after  selling  every  farm  and  acre  of  land  I  possessed,  I  was 

8,000  behind  hand.  The  house  where  I  lived,  and  which  cost  me  nearly  $10,000, 
^fmy  creditors  took  as  a  great  favor  to  me  at  |2,000.  I  built  a  "shanty"  on 
I  land  belonging  to  a  friend  of  mine,  moving  thereon  my  family,  this  horse,  and 
This  colts.   The  land  was  entirely  unimproved,  but  was  beautifully  situated,  and 

0  that  very  little  expense  built  a  good  training  track.  To  attempt  training  horses 
Ithe little  knowledge  I  had  of  it,  was,  to  say  the  least,  rather  presumptuous;  but 
1  nothing  else  to  do,  and  if  my  favorite  ever  made  a  mark  on  the  trotting  turf,  this 
"lisonly  chance  for  even  a  poor  education  in  that  useful  branch  of  equine  accom- 
ments.  He  kejpt  me  in  good  cheer  by  improving  so  rapidly  under  my  teachings, 
iiosewho  had  denied  his  having  the  least  chance  to  make  a  fast  one,  now  acknowl- 
1  the  possibility  of  his  becoming  such. 

fhim  a  ten-mile  race,  which  he  won  easily.    The  stake  money  he  had  earned 
I  services  in  the  stud  before  he  left  home,  so  I  was  double  his  debtor.    The  following 

a  he  had  more  business  than  he  could  do  from  March  until  September;  still,  after 
Iveeks'  preparation,  I  trotted  him  a  race  of  heats  of  five  miles.    The  first  he  lost  by 


^  h,  in  14;21,  and  lost  it  entirely  fi-om  bad  driving  on  my  part,  for,  in  place  of 
jthim  go  as  he  wanted,  I  pulled  him  back,  which  irritated  him  so  that  he  worked 
iflly  the  whole  of  the  heat.  The  second  he  won,  in  14:33;  and  the  third  his  antago- 
jweout,  dead  beat,  on  the  thirteenth  mile;  but  the  slowest  he  could  be  made"  to  go 
4  mile  was  3:20,  making  the  heat  in  15:11.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  race  it  was  a 
't  job  for  two  men  to  hold  him  till  he  was  unharnessed  from  the  sulky,  not  the 
Btiess,  or  even  leg  weariness  being  peixjeivable.  The  next  day  I  started  home  with 
Ihe  bowled  along  the  smooth  road  m  such  hi^h  spirits  that  it  appeared  as  if  he  was 
fat  the  victory  he  had  won,  and  was  determined  that  no  one  should  think  heliad 
'  ibnt  an  easy  task,  by  hiding  the  soreness  he  certainly  must  fee}. 

having  seen  him  exhibit  any  signs  of  fatigue,  I  thought  I  would  give  him  a  trial, 

rlhis  purpose  kept  him  to  work  a  couple  oi  weeks  longer.   I  then  drove  him  fifteen 

lin  44:05,  and  on  pulling  him  up  not  a  leg  trembled,  or  even  a  long  inspiration 

Wed  the  least  distress.    I  then  concluded  to  trot  him  twenty  miles  in  an  hour, 

ft  I  am  positive  would  be  an  easy  task  for  him  to  perform,  but  have  now  changed  my 

land  hope  to  see  him  doing  his'  mile  low  down  in  the  twenties,  which  I  fondly  think 

^*-ible  of,  from  the  bursts  of  speed  he  has  often  surprised  me  with.    I  shall  ask  as 

"ii  favor  you  can  do  me,  that  in  lieu  of  telling  me  how  to  drive,  you  will  chaperon 

'f.  I  know  he  will  please  you  when  once  acquainted.    As  you  remarked  about 

c  fluid  traveling  from  dri  ver  to  horse,  this  fellow  shows  it  more  than  any  I  ever 

ivith.  If  I  got  into  the  wagon  ill-natured  he  was  sure  to  be  cross  too.    At  other 

^wiaflne  morning  like  this,  on  arriving  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  he  would  stop  with- 

^  admonition  from  me.    I  know  he  enjoys  beautiful  scenery  as  well  as  1  do.    I 

Bownhim  to  stop  on  a  bluflt' overlooking  the  Mississippi — his  eye  would  follow  the 

l«fthe  river  for  awhile,  but  would  finally  rest  where  the  water,  prairie,  and  timber 

W« harmonious  picture  that  would  have  delighted  an  artist.    There  was  no  mistak- 

i*look,  or  the  nod  of  satisfaction  he  invariably  gave  as  he  sprang  ofi"  in  the  brisk 

I  make  amends  for  the  lost  time.    I  told  you  that  next  to  family  and  friends  1 

smore  of  him  than  aught  else.    It  may  be  foolish,  weak,  and  wicked,  thus  to  speak 

il,  rating  him  above,  and  holding  a  place  in  my  affections  before  many  created 

"3  of  the  Great  Architect;  yet  wnen  I  recount  what  he  has  done  for  me,  you, 
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at  least,  will  understand  the  feelings  that  prompt  me.    From  a  load  of  i 
have  bound  me  as  a  three-fold  cord  in  durance,  that  the  results  of  eyen  s 
would  have  been  unable  for  a  long  series  of  years  to  lighten,  he  has  freeij^ 
pleasant  home,  where  the  birds  sing  in  the  grand  old  oaks,  where  the  beesii 
from  the  sweet-scented  cherry  and  flowering,  fragrant  crab  tree;  where  the « 
brightly  in  the  windows  of  a  morning  and  gilds  with  refulgent  glory  theo] 
in  the  evening ;  where  the  placid  river  runs  so  silently  to  the  sea,  with  wo( 
its  bosom  that  look  like  floating  fairy  gardens;  where  colts  are  gambolii.^ 
fields;  where  peace,  contentment,  and  happiness  dwell— for  all  this  1  amhw 
Would  it  add  to  his  happiness  never  to  have  a  saddle  or  harness  on  his  h. 
never  wear  the  bonds  of  servitude  again;  but  active  life  is  what  he  enjoys.! 
how  large  a  box  you  confine  him  in,  he  frets  like  the  prisoner  of  Chillon,  aiii| 
wear  even  a  stone  floor  in  his  uneasiness.    He  must  acquire  more  than  a  i( 
and  leave  his  posterity  a  record  that  will  compare  with  the  best,  so  that  othe 
his  great  excellence  as  well  as  myself.    This  is  what  I  have  marked  forMul 
this  1  have  studied,  and  for  this  I  have  come  to  perfect  myself  in  the  art,i)f| 
are  conceded  a  master. 

Ab  a  further  explanation  it  will  be  proper  to  state  that  ( 
was  written  in  1863,  after  the  death  of  Blackbird,  and  he  wag 
place  in  the  "  trial  stable  "  to  illustrate  the  right  managein| 
high-tempered,  resolute  horse.     It  may  also  be  well  to  state! 
all  the  trotters  I  have  known,  not  one  was  the  peer  of  Blackliij 
all  the  qualities  and  chances  are  taken  into  consideration, 
ance  was  so  remarkable  that  "work"  which  would  have  donel 
horses  of  ordinary  *^ bottom"  was  play  for  him,  and  his  toii[ 
and  exercise,  up  to  fifteen  miles  in  44:05,  was  taken  without e 
any  token  of  distress.    That  I  gave  him  altogether  too  inucli| 
fast  trotting  is  beyond  question.     Following  the  old  plan  of | 
racehorses  for  heats  of  two  miles  and  upwards,  and  with 
he  could  not  be  controlled  without  long  drives,  heavy  sweatiii| 
clothes,  etc.,  that  was  done.    Sixteen  quarts  of  mixed  feed  peii 
parts  oats  and  one  of  hominy),  and  work  in  proportion.  Il 
have  a  better  understanding,  and,  after  returning  from  a  fallfj 
in  1861, 1  reduced  his  exercise  and  feed,  gave  short  " 
return  he  improved  marvelously.    He  trotted  a  quarter.  to| 
skeleton  wagon  in  thirty-four  seconds,  and  this  was  so  muchlj 
I  had  witnessed,  up  to  that  time,  that  I  was  elated  to  a  I' 
than  to  own  a  "two-minute  trotter"  would  now  give  the  key.  j 
been  wintered  by  running  in  a  paddock  of  about  half  an  i 
large  box  adjoining,  the  door  of  which  was  left  open  during  li 
the  weather  was  favorable.    He  liked  to  roll  in  the  snow,  i 
way  he  sprained  his  stifle  joint  so  badly  that  for  days  hec 
that  leg.    He  was  lame  all  the  next  summer,  towards  thel 
which  he  had  recovered  so  as  to  be  jogged. 

For  the  first  time  since  I  became  his  owner  he  carried  a  g 
flesh — one  hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds  heavier  than  ijj 
years — and  that  fall  he  died  from  a  severe  attack  of  colic.  | 
foaled  May  17, 1851,  he  was  comparatively  a  young  horse,  anil 
I  attributed  to  mistaken  kindness  on  the  part  of  the  maniiifho| 
of  him.    He  had  an  attack  before,  with  chills  and  feyer,  J 
broken  up  by  quinine.    The  man  was  cautioned  not  to  i 
corn,  but  cobs  in  his  feed-box  told  that  he  had  not  oh 
His  explanation  was  that  when  he  fed  the  other  horses,  "Bi| 
nied  so  coaxingly,  that  he  threw  him  a  few  ears,  and  he  hjrf| 
so  well  when  taking  his  walk  in  the  afternoon,  that  he  thonj 
entirely  recovered. 

A  warm  friend  of  mine,  John  S.  Wolf,  a  railroad  condiacl 


J  hroim  horse,  by  Vermont  Black  Hawk,  called  Tom  Hyer.    He 

IGieen's  Bashaw  were  the  champion  trotters  of  Iowa.     Bashaw  had 

ihim  at  Iowa  City  and  Davenport,  at  the  fairs  in- 1862,  and  the 

^  after  Blackbird's  death  Mr.  Wolf  solicited  me  to  take  him. 

bet  friend  had  a  horse  named  Rising  Sun,  and  he  also  requested 

J  take  him.    As  this  horse  gained  quite  a  celebrity  under  the  title 

icklish,  the  rechristening  may  need  explanation.     The  year  before 

Uhay  gelding  from  an  Irishman,  which  made  the  fastest  mile  for 

I  horse  "  ever  made  on  my  track.     Being  an  admirer  of  the  Irish 

horse  Nabocklish,  the  sire  of  the  dam  of  the  great  Harkaway,  he  was 

i  named.    The  box  he  had  occupied  had  his  name  over  the  door, 

fwhen  Rising  Sun  came  he  was  put  in  it.     That  was  accepted  as  an 

I  that  a  change  of  his  name  would  be  fortunate.     He  had  a  record 

|:54,  but  I  was  satisfied,  from  a  race  he  trotted  in  Dixon,  that  he 

^d  go  a  good  deal  better.    This  was  a  correct  supposition,  as  he  won 

sen  races  for  me  before  losing  one,  and  obtained  a  record  of  2:28. 

be  year  1863  was  quite  a  fortunate  one  for  me,  though  the  loss  of 

kbird  was  more  acutely  felt  than  all  the  good  fortune  could  make 

hds.  My  "  stable  "  consisted  of  Tom  Hyer,  Nabocklish,  and  Mayday. 

Icampaign  commencing  at  Lyons,  Iowa,  then  to  Chicago,  several  of 

"wa  and  Illinois  fairs  taken  in,  and  then  to  St.  Louis,  winning  at 

J  place.    Nabocklish  beat  Jersey  Boy  at  Chicago,  Scalpel  at  Daven- 

^and  I  landed  quite  a  "pot  o'  money"  when  he  beat  Jim  Rowell 

icatur,  Illinois.    Jim  won  the  first  heat,  and  the  St.  Louis  folks 

tt  him  nearly  invincible.    When  he  lost  the  second,  his  owner, 

[Creveling,  drove  aw^ay  from  the  track.     Tom  Hyer  won  several 

I,  and  at  St.  Louis  he  added  two  victories,  the  first  of  which  returned 

thousand  dollars  outside  of  the  purse.     But  the  greatest  glory 

I  gained  by  defeating  Bashaw  at  Davenport.     Owing  to  the  home 

f  between  the  two  recognized  fastest  trotting  stallions,  the  Scott 

Jaty  Agricultural  Society  gave  one  purse  free  for  all  stallions  and  a 

pal  purse  for  Young  Bashaw  and  Tom  Hyer.     Bashaw  was  distanced 

B  first  race  and  his  owner,  following  the  advice  of  his  driver,  refused 

',  him  in  the  second.     When  in  Chicago  I  assisted  the  club  in 

ng  the  meeting,  and,  by  the  way,  sold  the  first  pool  ever  sold  in 

5  next  season  I  was  employed  by  the  association  as  Secretary  and 

1  Manager.    I  made  them  two  propositions:  one,  that  the  salary 

[  be  $300  per  month;  the  other  $125  per  month,  with  a  half  inter- 

ithe  gross  receipts  of  the  percentage  on  pool  sales,  with  the  proviso 

ber  case  that  I  should  train  my  horses.     The  second  was  chosen. 

If  hen  I  rendered  my  account  at  the  close  of  the  season  the  Directors 

pastonished  to  learn  that  there  were  credits  of  nearly  $20,000  from 

I  source.    "Money  was  plenty,"  at  least  that  which  represented 

f  and  the  pool  sales  at  the  Tremont  House  the  night  before  the 

I  in  which  Harry  Clay  beat  Quaker  Boy  and  Princess  amounted  to 

|I100,000. 

'  papers  are  now  claiming  that  trotting  stakes  are  a  late  innova- 
|and  ascribe  to  that  the  wonderful  advance  the  sport  has  made. 
Ifcst  meeting  given  by  the  Chicago  Driving  Park  Association,  in 
I  was  entirely  stakes,  that  which  Harry  Clay  won  being  $500  each, 
|forfeit,  with  $600  added,  and  amounted  to  $2,250.  There  were 
ifltakeB,and  those  who  made  nominations  in  them  from  a  distance 
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were  somewhat  surprised  by  the  return  of  the  10  per  cent^ 
been  sent  to  pay  entrance  on  the  added  money. 

That  same  season  the  first  running  meeting  for  about  tw 
was  held,  and  I  made  a  journey  to  Kentucky,  and  attended  t 
St,  Louis  in  order  to  obtain  the  cooperation  of  owners.    Ia( 
with  a  friend  I  bought  a  colt  and  a  filly  of  John  Harper,  empl 
celebrated  rider  John  Ford  to  train  them.     It  was  at  that  i 
St.  Louis,  when  Theodore  Winters  bought  Norfolk,  and  1 1 
Alexander  if  it  was  really  his  intention  to  add  one  dollar  to  t 
or  lose  the  sale.     He  answered  that  it  was,  and  the  reason  i 
that  William  J.  Minor  had  written  that  when  Mr.  Alexani 
$15,000  for  Lexington  it  was  a  very  large  price  for  a  "  blind  h 
a  flaw  in  his  pedigree,"  and  that  his  object  was  to  sell  one oi 
ton's  colts  for  more  money  than  he  paid  for  the  sire. 

That  racing  meeting  may  be  called  the  initiatory  of 
which  has  resulted  in  Washington  Park  Club,  for  though  h 
the  only  one  connected  with  the  association  who  favored  it,li 
general  satisfaction  with  the. sport,  members  and  ^'general j 
pleased.    Idle  wild  met  with  one  of  her  few  defeats  there,  the  \ 
prise,  being  a  son  of  Bonnie  Scotland  and  Young  Fashion,! 
Hock  Hocking  and  Three  Cheers. 

But  in  order  to  bring  this  communication  within  boundfl,! 
from  1864  to  1874  must  be  summarized.     The  only  season  I 
not  actively  engaged  in  training  and  track  management  waii| 
mer  of  1868,  which  was  passed  in  New  York.     I  exchanged  il 
farm  for  Bonnie  Scotland,  sold  a  half  interest  in  him  to  D.  A.fi 
my  family  East,  expecting  to  ^'locate"  in  the  vicinity  of  NewTl 
the  folks  pined  after  the  prairies  and  the  friends  among  whom  f 
passed  the  greater  part  of  their  lives,  and  I  must  acknowledgei' 
ern  people  and  western  life  were  more  to  my  fancy.    Much  asl 
in  the  metropolis  of  the  country  to  interest  as  well  as  amuse,! 
place  to  visit,  glorious  to  spend  days,  or  weeks,  or  even  mofii| 
was  a  longing  to  be  nearer  "sundown,"  and  even  now,  when  l 
ing  to  the  upper  story  of  the  tank  house,  the  setting  sun  is  8 
into  the  golden  tinted  Pacific,  there  are  occasions  when  the  t 
is  strong  to  take  a  trip  where  it  would  be  seen  emerging  from  I 
ern  water-marked  horizon.     Only  for  a  trip,  however,  as  Calif 
sents  attractions  which  are  without  parallel  in  my  estimatii 
Bay  the  folks. 

The  balance  of  the  winter  1868-69  was  spent  in  Chicago,  l 
the  Transit  House,  which  had  the   advantage  of  being  ott 
distance  from  the  entrance  gate  of  the  track.     Happily  i 
passed,  the  children  were  at  a  first  rate  school,  but  after 
meeting  came  to  an  end  in  July,  and  owners  of  racehorses  t 
were  leaving  for  other  fields,  there  was  a  stubborn  attack  of  hoi 
the  want  of  a  home  of  our  own,  after  the  trade  for  Bonnie  E 
being  fully  realized  until  then.    An  ofier  to  the  owner  wass 
in  a  short  time  we  were  again  on  the  way  to  Iowa.    The  grai 
Rio  Rey,  and  others  of  that  noted  family,  and  the  dam  of  i 
hauled  the  carriage  containing  the  family.     The  grandam^ 
and  Antevolo,  the  dam  of  Reber,  and  other  good  racehorses,^ 
Papermaker,  Malcolm,  Burnbraes,  and  other  thoroughbredfljj 
and  a  few  other  trotters,  were  in  the  cavalcade.    A  pleasant* 


big  hike  to  the  Father  of  Waters  and  a  pleasant  winter  on  the  old 

piping  ground. 

5  following  spring  I  entered  into  an  arrangement  with  D.  A.  G-age, 

t  being  a  purchase  of  fifty-seven  horses  of  him  and  rental  of  his 

ng  farm,  Atwood  Place;  afterwards  a  partial  partnership — some 

I  stock  were  owned  conjointly,  others  individually;  the  thorough- 

B  were  mine,,  excepting  two  in  partnership,  and  I  also  owned  several 

Mr.  Gage  owned  Logan,  Princess,  Clara  G,  Ida  May,  and  some 


}  6i  as  the  horse  business  was  concerned,  the  partnership  proved 
feable.   Successful  with  many,  the  great  coup,  however,  being  made 
i  Clara  G-.    When  I  went  to  Atwood  Place  she  was  not  rated  very 
\  and  Mr.  Gage  offered  me  a  half  interest  in  her  and  Ida  May  for  a 
iratively  small  amount.     She  would  not  trot  in  2:50  in  harness, 
I  showing  a  good  deal  more  speed  under  saddle.     It  would  be  far 
bnd  the  scope  of  this  communication  to  describe  the  methods  used 
(?ercome  her  propensities  in  all  manner  of  gaits  and  annoying  habits, 
(first  season  there  was  decided  improvement;  the  second,  1871, 1 
I  her,  in  company  with  Ida  May  and  India  Rubber,  to  Buffalo,  and 
s  the  Chicago  horse  sharps  thought  little  of  her  chances  in  the 
}  she  was  entered  in.    I  went  to  Buffalo  two  weeks  previous  to  the 
gj  in  order  to  give  the  horses  a  better  chance,  and  James  L.  EofF, 
\  attended  the  meeting,  was  the  first  to  discover  that  she  had  some 
to  win.    Her  first  race  was  in  the  three-minute  class.     There 
I  ten  starters,  among  them  Huntress,  Thomas  L.  Young,  Kilburn 
I,  etc.  I  won  the  first  heat  in  2:30,     One  of  the  Directors  informed 
at  the  "Erie  party"  had  taken  a  great  fancy  to  the  mare,  and  as 
iGage  had  authorized  me  to  sell  her,  I  told  him  that  I  would  trot 
|last  half  of  the  heats  pretty  well  up  to  her  speed;  but  as  I  had 
',  Mr.  C.  J.  Hamlin  to  show  him  three  heats  without  a  break, 
ugh  she  was  **  quite  handy,"  should  keep  her  within  her  rate, 
becond  and  third  were  trotted  in  2:26^  and  2:26,  the  last  half  of  each 
I  in  1:10.    I  do  not  think  that  I  ever  witnessed  more  excitement 
[  a  trotting  race.    She  was  a  very  handsome  mare,  and  the  ladies 
1  as  heartily  as  the  men.     This  was  by  far  the  fastest  "  three- 
race"  up  to  the  time,  and  stood  at  the  head  for  many  years 
";er. 

bre  I  left  home  Mr,  Gage  thought  that  $12,000  would  be  a  big 
*  :  her,  and  gave  me  liberty  to  sell  her  for  that,  or  something  less. 
I  not  intend  to  come  to  Buffalo,  but  I  urged  him  so  strongly — ^the 
5  showing  better  than  she  did  at  home — that  he  came  the  morning 
5  day  the  race  was  to  be  trotted.  Mr,  Pickering  Clark,  to  whom  I 
'la  filly,  came  to  me  just  before  the  races  of  the  second  day  were 
nence,and  with  the  preliminary  remark  that  his  method  of  pur- 
5  was  what  I  had  seen — an  offer,  and  either  acceptance  or  refusal, 
tore  words— that  if  my  answers  were  satisfactory,  he  would  make 
^  '  for  Clara  G.  The  replies  given,  and  he  said  $20,000.  I  told 
|fliat,  whUe  authorized  to  sell,  inasmuch  as  her  owner  was  there,  he 
the  consulted.  At  that  time  Mr.  Gage  was  a  member  of  the  Board 
^ ,  which  had  the  entry  to  the  Judges'  stand,  and  as  the  signal 
Jad  given  warning,  I  knew  where  to  look  for  him.  He  was 
Died  with  Mr.  Clark,  therefore  no  necessity  for  an  introduction; 
then  I  acquainted  him  with  the  very  liberal  price  offered,  he  turned 
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mare. 

Mr.  Clark  laughed,  and  when  I  apologized  for  the  abrupt^ 
of  the  most  genial  men  I  ever  knew,  he  answered:  "laofl 
prised;  Mr.  Gage  is   a  very  wealthy  man,  and  that  maiBj^ 
named  after  his  only  daughter,  is  the  finest  looking  fast  i 
saw.'^ 

One  of  the  episodes  of  that  race  was  not  so  pleasant, 
summer,  when  it  was  rumored  that  Clara  G  was  doing  ^ 
Graves  "  bantered  "  Mr.  Gage  for  a  race,  he  naming  Clementii 
Clara  G,  for  $5,000  a  side.    I  told  Mr.  Gage  that  I  felt  cqJ 
beating  Clementine  easily,  but  as  big  matches  were  likely  to| 
bad  feeling  among  neighbors,  and  that  I  did  not  want  to  8lioff| 
the  race  at  Buifalo,  which  I  also  felt  confident  of  winning,! 
case  we  could  win  more  than  $5,000  with  comparatively  little  ij 
assented  to  this  plan,  and  a  friend  was  selected  to  buy  thej 
Gage  gave  him  drafts  for  a  large  amount  of  money,  and,  in  { 
he  might  act  with  some  skill,  I  cautioned  him  against  beingl 
I  told  him  that  I  had  seen  Ed.  Eaton  trot  half  a  mile  in  l:Ol 
many  of  those  entered  were  unquestionably  fast. 

I  did  not  stay  long  at  the  pool-room  the  night  previous  to| 
and  when  om-  commissioner  came  to  the  track  and  showed  meft 
I  was  thunderstruck.     A  few  on  Clara  G,  a  huge  bundle  onl 
quite  a  "  pack  "  on  Ed.  Eaton,  Barney,  and  Kilburn  Jim. 
the  world  have  you  been  doing,  Ben?"  was  my  first  break, a 
was  a  lower  world  that  was  named,  and  if  not  so  fit  for  earsp 
a  more  emphatic  flavor  to  my  condemnation.     "  Why,"  he  j 
"  afte.r  I  saw  you  and  went  around  among  my  old  acquaint 
sure  that  you  could  not  win.     Mr.  Goldsmith  told  me  that  Hiu 
trotted  a  mile  in  2:22.    The  fastest  Clara  G  has  made  at  hoi 
have  seen,  was  2:28;  you,  yourself,  told  me  that  Ed,  Eaton t 
half  in  1:08^;  your  fastest,  when  I  held  the  watch,  was  1:11| 
the  New  Orleans  boys  say  that  Barney  is  a  great  stayer, i" 
mare,  good  judges  claim,  is  liable  to  be  soft,  and  even  Ira  Holi 
to  bet  me  $500  that  his  black  mare  would  beat  you.    You( 
your  best,  and  I  was  bound  to  win  some  money  for  Dave." 

There  was  some  other  talk  rather  more  forcible  than  thati 
and  when  Mr.  Gage  came,  I  laid  the  situation  before  him.  H«| 
and  said  that  he  would  instruct  Ben  to  buy  the  rest  of  the] 
That  was  too  friendly,  I  answered,  as  it  would  require  a  | 
save  his  money  that  was  now  in.    I  sent  one  of  the  boys  s' 
in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Gage  gave  strict  orders  that  Clara  Gs 
be  bought,  but  endeavor  to  get  the  tickets  at  as  favorable  a  i 
sible.    I  hastily  ran  over  his  statement,  after  warming  ' 
and  when  I  saw  how  many  thousands  of  dollars  were  "inttej 
of  it  Mr.  Gage's  cash,  I  must  acknowledge  a  degree  of  nervoui 
felt  in  a  man  before.     Between  twenty  and  thirty  thousa] 
winnings  were  eighteen  hundred. 

While  in  Buffalo  I  received  the  programme  of  the  Ka 
In  that  were  two  purses  for  racehorses  of  $1,000  each,  heats  <l 
three  in  five,  and  heats  of  two  miles.     In  1869  I  had  fairs 
the  racing  division;  in  1870  a  trainer  was  employed,  and  i 


ifoiued  r\in  of  bad  luck  all  through.     My  time  was  absorbed  with 
letters,  for  though  Mr.  Gage  was  a  joint  owner  in  two  of  the  race- 
he  took  little  if  any  interest  in  racing.     Two  of  the  mares, 
nbia  and  Minerva,  were  broken  to  harness,  and  even  old  Malcolm 
^subjected  to  the  indignity  of  being  driven  a  few  times  to  a  sulky. 
}  were  four  Bonnie  Scotland  colts,  two  four-year  olds  and  two  t wo- 
"  >,  three  of  them  broken  to  drive;  well  bred  colts,  two  being  from 
gie  Mitchell,  the  dam  of  Marion,  one  from  Magenta,  the  dam  of  the 
9  of  Magenta,  and  the  other  from  a  Knight  of  St.  George  mare,  and 
fim,  BeUamira.    And,  by  the  way,  the  last  named  could  beat  any 
B  trotting  bred  colts  of  the  same  age  handily,  but  as  he  was  also 
B  galloper,  the  intention  was  to  run  him  in  his  three  and  four-year 
|fcnn,  and  then  complete  his  trotting  education;  but  this  scheme 
nt  all  aglee,^^  as  he  died  the  following  winter.     I  entered  the  two 
fcwyear  olds,  Burnbraes  and  Blinkiron  (the  Magenta  colt),  in  the  Kal- 
)  purses,  and  telegraphed  Billy  Johnson,  who  was  ordering  their 
:,to  give  them  a  two-mile  trial,  and  bring  the  winner  of  it  to  Kal- 
Blinkiron  was  the  victor,  and  Billy  was  on  hand  when  the 
do  contingent  reached  the  course,  noted  as  being  the  first  which 
I  a  trotting  record  in  the  teens  made  on  it. 

|linkiron  had  shown  rather  poorly  the  previous  year,  so  much  so 
i  I  obtained  him  at  what  I  considered  a  great  bargain,  viz.:  in 
nge  for  a  Childe  Harold  mare.  There  was  some  "management 
nee  the  managers  to  set  the  two-mile-heat  race  for  the  first  day^ 
day,  and  the  three-in-five  for  Thursday.  Notwithstanding  this 
lewhat  sharp  practice  Blinkiron  won  both  in  straight  heats,  there 
^  six  starters  in  the  first  and  five  in  the  second.  So  far  1871  had 
i  a  favorable  season.  There  was  rather  more  judgment  in  the  pool 
"ng  than  was  exhibited  in  the  Clara  G  race.  Billy  came  fully 
Iressed  with  the  notion  that  he  had  a  good  colt,  and  as  Begent  was 
|fevorite  in  the  first  race  and  Boaster  in  the  second,  the  money  was 
ton"  to  good  advantage. 

"  !  winter  was  drawing  near  and  the  horses  let  up  preparatory  to 

5  into  whiter  quarters.     October  in  all  its  yellow  glory  had  gotten 

f  under  way  in  its  thirty-day  race,     Saturday,  the  first  one  of  the 

'h,  I  spent  the  night  in  Chicago;  a  lurid  night.     Fire  swept  over 

I  blocks  in  a  busy  part  of  the  town.     Sunday  night  I  was  awak- 

I  by  a  bright  light  shining  into  my  bed-room.    The  big  barn  must 

'^  be  on  fire.    That  was  not  the  cause.     Further  east  the  sky  was 

"ow,  and  it  was  the  reflected  luridity  which  illuminated.     Evident 

»the  "City  on  the  Lake"  was  doomed.     Our  place  was  on  "The 

B,"  the  highest  land  in  the  suburbs,  nothing  to  obstruct  the  view;. 

I  lie  flames  shot  from  the  reddened  horizon  far  into  the  upper  space. 

pioar  could  be  heard,  accompanied  with  a  sibilant  wail.     The  sun 

',  a  huge  orb  looming  portentously  through  the  veil  of  fire  and 

It  seemed  as  though  the  air  was  superheated,  and  that  the 

I  of  the  dried  prairie  grasses,  as  stem  and  blades  swayed  in  the 

i  would  end  in  ignition.     There  had  been  prairie  fires  near  us  and 

ftwere  exposures  on  every  side.     Serpents  of  fire  twisting  and  dart- 

|j»t  faraway,  and  at  such  an  elevation  that  a  change  of  wind  might 

rthan  into  fields  or  paddocks. 

\  one  could  be  spared  from  the  home  guard,  and  although  a  pair 
,  had  been  attached  to  a  vehicle  from  early  dawn,  and  now  it 
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was  noonday,  they  still  stood  in  readiness.    Two  daughters  i 
Sisters'  school,  but  that  was  on  Wabash  Avenue,  south  of  Adj  ^ 
and  the  fire  was  certainly  far  north  of  that.     Their  motlieri 
sister  were  on  a  visit  to  Iowa,  and  when  a  lady  from  Rive^^ 
adjoining  town,  came  with  the  intelligence  that  the  yfhohj 
threatened,  there  were  no  more  thoughts  of  guarding  home| 
Billy  was  in  the  light  wagon  as  I  caught  the  reins.    The  hi 
of  the  boulevard  gave  back  the  clang  of  the  eteel-shod  toi 
the  start  it  was  a  fast  trot,  a  flying  gallop  when  the  straight! 
was  before  us.     Nearing  the  city,  the  streets  were  crowded  wj 
fleeing  to   the    open    country,   maimed,   woe-begone,  brokei 
begrimmed  with  soot  and  ashes,  many  of  them  bareheaded,! 
women,  and  children,  intense  fear  and  consuming  sorrow  picj 
their  countenances. 

Across  Twelfth-Street  bridge  there  was  no  chance  to  [ 
streaming  mass  all  going  westward,  and  the  pace  was  so  t 
minutes  seemed  hours.  North  on  Wabash  Avenue,  ere  we  m 
blocks  of  where  the  convent  stood,  the  way  was  blocked  by  tl 
vehicles  met,  with  loads  of  goods  snatched  from  the  burning. 
ing  the  reins  to  Billy,  I  dashed  along  street  and  sidewalk,| 
between  trucks  and  drays,  through  openings  and  over  pileg 
thrown  from  the  houses. 

Not  yet  near  the  seminary,  and  there  was  a  barrier  of  fire. 
to  attempt  further  progress,  and  then  it  was  easier  to  account 
looks  of  anguish  on  so  many  faces.     Not  long,  however,  thati 
anxiety  had  the  mastery. 

"  You  need  not  be  alarmed,  Mr.  S ,  the  Sisters  took  all  thegi 

to  their  hospital  long  before  the  fire  reached  the  school,  J 
daughters  told  me  that  they  would  go  to  the  Transit  House,  ^ 
will  find  them  well  and  not  a  bit  flustered.^' 

It  was  a  real  friend  who  had  kept  watch  while  the  flames  r 
the  fire  king  held  sway.  He  had  gone  to  the  convent  as  e 
apparent  that  it  was  in  danger,  to  look  after  the  children,  j 
relieve  my  anxiety.  He  was  also  a  warm  friend  to  Mr.  ( 
there  were  tears  moistening  his  eyeballs  when  he  said,  "I  j 
Dave  is  gone.  The  last  that  was  seen  of  him,  he  rushed  I 
Sherman  House  to  secure  valuable  papers  just  a  little  while  I 
roof  fell  in."  There  was  a  feeling  of  guiltiness  over  the  elati|« 
^nce  at  the  first  good  news,  while  the  fate  of  so  many  tried  f 
unknown. 

There  was  some  difficulty  in  finding  Billy  and  the  horses  J 
turmoil  in  the  streets,  but  on  driving  to  George  W.  Gage's,  fi 
south  on  the  avenue,  his  brother  David  was  reported 
Transit  House,  the  children  entirely  recovered  from  the  excii» 
fright  of  the  removal,  back  to  Riverside,  from  whence  tele^ 
sent  to  the  folks  in  Iowa,  and  then  another  drive  to  whati 
the  city.  The  supposition  was  that  every  representative  i 
shape  of  legal  tender  held  by  the  banks  and  in  other  dep 
succumbed  to  the  heat,  which  had  turned  the  rails  of  the  t 
into  curves,  and  crumbled  large  granite  blocks  into  powder. 

Something  had  to  be  done  with  the  horses,  and  the  planll 
to  Mr.  Gage  was  to  sell  what  we  could,  in  order  to  get  meaB^ j 
the  others  through. 
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iWhat  can  you  sell?"  was  his  first  query* 

Clara  G,  to  Mr.  Bonner,"  I  replied,  "  and  probably  some  of  the  others, 
)  be  sure  I  will  first  go  to  New  York.^^ 
Itook  scratching  to  raise  even  the  small  amount  for  expenses.     Safes 
(too hot  to  open,  though  the  most  sanguine  thought  that  the  paper 
ley  must  be  destroyed. 

laoquainted  Mr.  Bonner  with  the  situation,  and  his  answer  was:  "I 
"Ihave  been  pleased  to  get  Clara  G  when  the  whole  country  was, 
r  about  her,  but  it  is  different  now." 

t,"  I  replied,  "she  improved  greatly  in  speed  after  her  return 
1  Buffalo,  and  I  can  set  people  to  talking  again  should  the  weather 
3  favorable  to  restore  condition.  Before  going  to  Buffalo  her  fastest 
f  mile  on  our  track  was  l:lli;  since  her  return  she  has  trotted  that 
sance  in  1 :08,  and  a  quarter  in  thirty-two  and  three  quarters  seconds." 
)  will  you  take  for  her,  and  show  a  half  in  New  York  in  that 
t"  was  his  query. 

"he  same  as  Mr.  Gage  was  offered — $20,000." 
[  will  give  it,"  was  the  immediate  response. 
|fiut,  Mr.  Bonner,  as  I  told  you,  we  are  all  ^dead  broke;'  money  in 
,  and  J  must  sell  you  something  unconditionally  to  provide  for  the 
J  of  the  trip,"  ' 

at  have  you  got  that  will  be  likely  to  suit  me?  " 
Old  Princess." 
5 she  in  foal?" 

I  cannot  say;  turned  her  out  with  a  two-year  old,  but  she  has  missed 
HTO  seasons." 
iHowmuch?" 
ne  thousand  dollars," 
[will  take  her.    What  else?" 

iThe  dam  of  Clara  G.    She  is  in  foal  to  A.  W»  Richmond." 
iHow  much?" 
ne  thousand  dollars." 
[will take  her," 
3  was  all  the  bargaining,  and  exemplifies  Mr.  Bonner's  methods  of 
dng  horses.    The  trip  was  made,  but  the  "let  up"  had  put  the 
'*all  off,"  and  then,  too,  she  did  not  like  the  heavy  grades  on  the 
ffood  track,    I  could  drive  her  faster  up  from  the  half  to  the  stand, 

>  there  was  a  rise  of  over  twenty  feet,  than  from  the  stajid  to  the 
Then  it  struck  me  that  the  public  sale  I  intended  to  hold  the  fol- 

J  June  would  be  greatly  injured  by  selling  those  which  would 
j  purchaserB;  and  then  again,  contrary  to  expectations,  the  money 
knot  all  burned,  so  that  I  brought  all  home  again  save  the  two  sold 
I  Bonner. 

>  June  sale  was  better  than  was  anticipated.     Clara  G  brought 
":  John  H,  $7,500;  several  others  between  $2,000  and  $3,000;  the 

!  ranged  from  $300  to  $800. 
J  closed  the  partnership.     I  bought  of  Mr.  Gage  between  two  and 

5 acres  on  "The  Ridge"  for  $2,500  per  acre,  built  a  house  which. 

1' about  $5,000,  and  a  training  stable  which  cost  nearly  as  much 
It  was  on  an  entirely  new  plan.  The  main  building  had  six- 
'  IS,  with  a  square  projection  towards  the  street,  the  lower  part 
uess-rooms,  floor  to  "hitch  up"  on,  etc.  The  upper  story,  dormi- 
'  r  the  men  employed.    There  was  a  large  court  in  the  center  of 
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the  main  building,  around  that  boxes,  and  between  the  boxeai 
side  wall  a  circular  corridor  wide  enough  to  lead  one  horse  by 
of  another,  and  of  a  circuit  that  gave  a  chance  to  trotsloffj^ 
walk.  The  second  story,  that  above  boxes  and  exercising  j 
ample  room  for  storage.  The  court  was  carried  up  another^ 
lighted  from  a  cupola.  Altogether  the  most  convenient  fojj 
purposes  I  ever  saw.  And  it  will  be  proper  in  this  connectioi^ 
that  previous  to  the  sale,  June,  1872,  I  built  a  miniature  traclij 
Gage  took  a  great  fancy  to  exercising  the  colts  upon  it. 
in  that,  before  and  during  the  sale,  without  doubt  added  atl 
cent  to  the  prices  they  brought. 

And  now  I  will  give  a  short  sketch  of  the  events  which  ( 
in  my  coming  to  California.     I  had  from  the  time  I  was  eighte 
old  possessed  an  ardent  desire  to  see  the  Pacific  Coast.    In  Ijj 
a  book  which  gave  such  glowing  descriptions  of  Mexico  and( 
that  I  endeavored  to  get  passage  on  a  sailing  vessel  which  tral 
that  far-off  country.    From  New  York  I  was  sent  to  Providencesj 
Bedford,  and  the  wise  counsels  of  a  friend,  a  printer  in  Providei 
all  that  stopped  me  from  shipping  on  a  whaler  destined  fort! 
Pacific,  the  Captain  promising  to  land  me  on  the  coast  ont 
home.     I  was  two  days  too  late  in  reaching  New  York  to  joiik 
venson  regiment,     A  cousin  who  had  spent  five  years  in  Aim 
the  employ  of  the  British  Government  in  an  engineering  corpii| 
that  country  in  1844,  was  anxious  that  I  should  join  himinafi 
trip  so  long  ago  as  February,  1849,  but  there  was  a  potentials 
said  no;  that  was  my  wife,  and  a  contemplated  " 'cross  tkl 
journey  in  1860  with  a  friend  and  his  family  met  with  a  s^ 
emphatic  negative. 

I  had  paid  Mr.  Gage  for  the  land,  when  the  partnership  i 
settled,  but  had  neglected  to  secure  a  deed.     Mr.  Gage  was  i| 
one  of  the  wealthiest  citizens  of  Chicago,  and  his  word  as  j 
bond;  apt  to  procrastinate,  however,  and  the  few  times  I  f 
in  relation  to  the  business,  he  would  postpone  it  until  *^nextfl 

In  the  fall  of  1873  I  was  accosted  with  the  remark,  "Havej 
the  news?  Dave  Gage  is  a  defaulter  to  the  city  for  half  an 
dollars.^'  The  intelligence  that  an  earthquake  had  devastate(l| 
so  rapidly  recovering  from  the  fire  of  two  years  ago,  would  J 
been  more  startling.  It  was  his  second  term  as  City  Treasu: 
popularity  was  unbounded.  He  had  made  over  all  of  hie  pf 
morning  I  obtained  the  information,  and  in  the  excitement  of  | 
ation  he  had  neglected  to  except  my  little  property. 

"It  will  be  all  right,"  he  said;  I  will  speak  to  Mr. ^,i 

and  he  will  take  steps  to  secure  your  place  for  you."    Mr.  - 
such  power;  the  transfer  was  absolute. 

"Stick  by  me,"  Mr.  Gage  said,  and  you  will  not  lose/^ 
believed  it  as  firmly  as  he  did  in  his  own  existence.  MyT 
the  man  was  so  great,  and  his  downfall  so  terrible,  that  Bf 
. him  far  exceeded  regrets  for  the  loss  of  the  place.  But  l[ 
endure  the  thoughts  of  seeing  the  house,  training  stable,  anl 
I  had  taken  so  much  pleasure  in  "fitting  up,"  pass  into  other| 

It  was  a  mystery  what  had  become  of  the  money.  He  i 
full  half  a  million  before  accepting  the  post  of  City  Treasui 
ventures,  so  far  as  known,  were  uniformly  profitable. 


Jorses,"  said  one  set.    Notwithstanding  the  lavish  expenditure 

gding  carrying  on  the  place,  the  two  years  of  our  partnership  showed 

J  profit  of  $28,000,  and  it  was  my  share  of  that  which  paid  for 

nd,and  some  other  indebtedness  to  him.    John  H  and  two  mares, 

ht  in  Boston,  cost  $5,000  in  September,  1871.    At  the  sale  in  June 

r  brought  $8,100,    The  next  highest  price  paid  was  $800  for  a  mare 

0.  A  Mr.  Fenton — ^brother-in-law  to  Dan  Mace — paid  $2,400  for 

Horses  I  had  bought  for  from  $200  to  $300  brought  from  $500  to 

,  and  the  young  stock  more  than  quadrupled  the  invoice  price.    He 

jifiot  transferred  a  claim  against  the  Iowa  farm  of  $3,500;  that  and 

>  mares— Albatross  and  Wananitha — ^he  turned  over  to  me,  and  I 

aced  preparations  for  the  long-deferred  journey  to  the  Occident. 

B carload  of  household  goods  (all  of  the  horses  could  not  be  crowded 

Une  car), and  two  thoroughbreds  and  one  trotting  mare  were  shipped 

byMefld  John  Reber,  Lancaster,  Ohio,  to  be  bred  to  imported  Hurrah. 

[were  supposed  to  be  in  foal  to  A.  W.  Richmond,  but  Wananitha 

V  Columbia  had  a  filly,  a  sister  to  Columbine;  and  this  filly, 

1 1  Darned  Coilea,  and  is  so  recorded  in  the  Stud  Book,  promised  to 

k  very  fast  trotter, ^though  her  speed  was  rendered  nearly  useless  by 

roper  handhng.    She  was  reported  to  have  trotted  a  mile  in  2:15, 

(that  she  could  show  inside  of  a  2:20  gait  is  beyond  question.    She 

toed  a  record  of  2:35i  under  the  name  of  Lady  Richmond,  and 

fester"  erroneously  chronicles  ter  as  bemg  \>y  Boiii\\e  Sc,otla.Yvd.   Tlie 

ping  mare^s  colt  got  crippled  and  died;  the  following  year  she  ha,d  a, 

^  by  Hurrah,  and  as  it  was  foaled  on  my  birthday,  I  named  her  Anni- 

wy.   She  was  trotted  one  whole  season  to  avoid  a  record;  second 

1  a  heat  was  trotted  in  2:23,  no  better  when  it  was  ten  seconds  slower. 

! owner  at  that  time  was  "Knap"  McCarthy,  and  when  he  visited 

'fernia  he  was  loud  in  her  praises,  claiming  that  she  could  beat  2:20 

never  he  wanted.    It  was  a  sort  of  retributive  justice  that  she  died 

he  winter  following  her,  or  rather  her  owner's^  campaign  of  fraud. 

"b  were  scarcely  yet  swelling  when  we  left  Riverside  in  the 

^part  of  April.    The  car  loaded  with  horses,  which  started  at  the 

&  lame,  contained  eleven — six  thoroughbreds,  Hock  Hocking,  Craigie- 

I  Three  Cheers,  Lady  Amanda,  Marion,  and  Double  Cross;   five 

ierg,  A,  W.  Richmond,  Albatross,  Triple  Cross,  Avola,  and  Colum- 

hi  It  was  a  backward  spring,  as  fields  and  prairies  were  still  brown, 

[the  trip  across  Illinois  and  Iowa  presented  few  attractions.     A  stop 

^made  at  Omaha,  the  intention  being  to  wait  there  until  the  horses 

le,  a8  a  change  of  cars  had  to  be  made,  but  had  the  good  fortune  to 

\  Matt.  Allen  there,  £gad  he  kindly  offered  to  assist  Billy  in  fixing 

gs.  The  stop  was  fortunate,  however,  inasmuch  as  the  sleeper  first 

pied  was  crowded,  and  the  delay  put  us  on  that  which  left  Chicago 

ay,  and,  consequently,  not  so  great  a  rush,  plenty  of  room,  and  as 

ant  company  as  could  be  desired.    Not  a  single  peevish,  discord- 

J  or  jangling  occupant;    not  one  that  did  not  strive  to  make  the 

reeable.     There  were  two  more   sleepers  on  the  train,  and 

h,  of  course,  we  were  more  intimately  associated  with  our  own 

Jj  there  was  the  same  good  feeling  and  reciprocal  kindness  on  the 

j  of  all  the  passengers.     Whist,  cribbage,  and  other  games  for  those 

hm  addicted  to  those  amusements;  conversation,  the  country  we 

abound  for  being  the  most  absorbing  topic.    The  morning  of  the 

pwhich  was  to  land  us  in  San  Francisco  showed  gloomy  surround- 
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ings.     Masses  of  snow,  springing  from  which  were  melancM 
pine  trees,  and  then  the  somberness  of  the  snowsheds.    Wheal 
was  served,  and  a  capital  dejeuner  it  was,  the  landlord  invite^ 
upper  story  of  the  hotel  to  show  where  the  snow  had  been f 
away  in  order  to  obtain  light  in  the  upper  windows.    It  coiiJ 
be  possible  that  what  had  been  read  and  heard  of  the  com 
within  a  few  hours  ride,  was  anything  but  prodigious  exagg^ 
short  interval  from  leaving  where  snow  was  banked  against  t 
a  two-story  house  to  where  there  was  corroborative  testimony! 
the  cars  rattled  down  the  grade  from  the  summit,  and  by  the  1 
post  prandial  cigars  were  resolved  into  ashes  the  evidence  was(« 
There  were  bare  patches  in  the  woods,  and  the  streams  wli{ 
from  the  glens  had  the  cadence  of  springtime;  a  little  fartliet| 
white  robe  was  replaced  by  an  emerald  mantle,  and  then] 
flowers  and  blossoming  shrubbery,  and  the  sun's  rays  camei 
fervid  through  the  raised  windows.     Air  bland  and  ladenedm| 
and  the  sunshine  so  different  from  that  which  blinded  with  11 
reflected  from  the  white  mask.     Fields  of  waving  grain,  whiel 
in  the  breeze,  and  pasture  fields  with  foals  cavorting  around  flii| 
and  cattle  with  their  heads  buried  in  the  herbage  or  quietly  r 
as  they  basked  in  the  sunshine,  the  very  picture  of  contentmeii 

California  to  me  had  been  a  land  of  shadows.    Bright  sh 
is  true,  gorgeously  tinted,  a  refulgent   haze  on  which  werej 
scenes  of  surpassing  loveliness,  and  yet  a  doubt  whether  faiicifdi| 
tions  or  truth  had  directed  the  brush.    Ravines  filled  with  [ 
giurgling  over  golden  pebbles,  the  rush,  the  excitement,  the  hurid 
more  than  the  slaves  of  Lamp  and  Ring  could  control 
portion  of  California's  history  had  less  fascination  than  dei 
the  country,  and  California  life  in  the  halcyon  days,  the  [ 
which  had  left  vivid  impressions  that  thirty  years  of  stirringfii 
failed  to  efiace.     A  third  of  a  century,  however,  had  wroughi| 
the  enthusiasms  of  boyhood  and  early  manhood  shorn  of  theii 
la  ting  proportions,  but  with  enough  remaining  to  cast  a  glamil 
the  land  which  had  awakened  so  many  rose-colored  day  <" 

But,  if  romantic  fancies  have  partially  relegated  to  the  "pi 
memory,"  enthusiasm  was  not  entirely  squelched.  The  inost| 
ing  of  pursuits  to  its  ardent  votaries,  is  that  of  breeding,  i 
eating,  and  developing  "fast  horses,"  and  the  person  who  doesn 
enthused  when  once  fairly  launched  in  the  "swim  "  has  littt 
in  his  composition.  Always  fond  of  horses  from  the  time  1 1 
an  active  participant,  and  from  the  commencement  a 
mysteries  of  breeding  and  all  pertaining  to  the  pursuit,  atl 
my  first  arriving  in  California,  I  was  nearly  as  much  of  aneni 
respect  to  horses  as  I  had  been  in  the  desire  to  reach  the  cou]' 
had  excited  youth's  bright  visions.  Before  reaching  SacrameJ* 
convinced  that  the  knowledge  I  had  obtained  of  this  countf 
from  reading,  had  not  misled  in  regard  to  its  advantages  for  h<^ 
ing.  I  was  on  the  platform  of  the  car  when  the  train  wasj^ 
northern  turn  of  the  Sacramento  track.  Several  horses  we^ 
cise,  and  in  the  inner  field  were  mares  and  foals.  PlumpJ 
the  stud  and  still  .plumper  youngsters,  and  the  day  more  I 
the  middle  of  June  in  Iowa  than  the  early  part  of  April, 

The  forward  foals,  the  luxuriant  herbage  of  the  pastures?* 


I^e  fields  of  grain,  which  was  nearly  at  its  full  height,  showed  that 

^ring  was  merging  into  summer.     Scarcely  a  green  blade  in  the 

Itry  through  which  we  had  traveled  for  so  many  days,  not  a  bud 

m  had  opened  into  a  leaf  as  large  as  the  ear  of  a  mouse  (the  east- 

JToIe  for  corn  planting  was  when  the  apple  tree  leaves  had  that 

i  growth),  and  with  the  spring  wheat  and  oats  destined  for  sowing 

[in  the  granarieSj  and  here,  what  a  contrast!     There  was  not  so 

^  to  interest  while  the  train  stopped  at  Sacramento;  but  once  more 

br  way,  skirting  the  river,  with   still   better  illustrations  of  the 

tic  advantages  for  agriculture,  horticulture,  and  stock  breeding. 

k  and  other  games  had  lost  their  charm,  and  the  passengers  were 

loughly  ahsorhed  in  the  changing  views. 

ke  long  swing  around  Mount  Diablo,  through  the  Livermore  Pass, 

[it  was  growing  dusk  when  we  emerged  from  the  Niles  Canon,  and 

Bmg  the  bay"  was  done  in  the  dark.     As  I  had  noticed  that 

I  closed  and  pools  were  sold  at  the  Lick  House,  that,  of  course, 

|ihe  hostelry  selected,  and  a  majority  of  the  passengers  went  to  that 

An  old  friend  was  there  to  welcome.     He  had  crossed  the  plains 

0,  and  was  then  living  in  Healdsbufg.    California  hospitality  was 

My  exemplified  that  first  evening. 

Uas  late  when  the  Lick  House  was  reached,  and  to  indulge  in  the 

upper  smoke  the  bar-room  was  visited.     That  was  also  a  sur- 

Another  evidence  that  the  country  so  liberally  endowed  ^Itla.  ^dl 

I  was  needed  to  make  life  enjoyable,  was  not  lacking  in  respect  to 

J  of  adornment.    The  bar  was  the  finest  I  had  ever  seen;  but  to 

I  the  imputation  of  over-coloring,  due  to  the  early  impressions  of 

I  gone  by,  I  quote  a  paragraph  from  my  first  California  letter  to  a 

York  paper:    "This  saloon  in   its  appointments  and  finish  is 

1  any  I  ever  saw.    Everything  is  in  good  taste  from  the  carpet  to 

ffrescoes  on  the  ceiling.     The  whole  of  the  woodwork,  counter,  bar, 

noting,  doors,  window-fritmes,  etc.,  being  of  California  laurel,  pol- 

i  in  the  highest  degree  of  art.     Even  the  vestibule  is  finished  in 

|precions  wood  and  the  carving  as  ornate  as  would  be  in  accordance 

ithe  general  design.    I  never  saw  wood  that  I  thought  as  handsome 

hf  laurel  of  this  coast.     It  takes  a  high  polish,  the  grain  being 

fliarly  beautiful.    The  color  is  light,  just  the  shade  to  look  cheerful, 

|yet  with  tinge  enough  to  appear  rich." 

lerooms  were  crowded,  among  the  assemblage  being  several  horsemen 
lal  knew,  and  it  did  not  require  many  mintues  to  become  acquainted 
I  thcf  home  division.  Genial,  social,  gentlemanly,  the  only  draw- 
^Buch  an  exuberance  of  hospitality,  so  attractive,  that  it  was  well 
ds  morning  when  the  party  broke  up.  The  trip  to  Healdsburg — by 
«!  to  Donahue,  and  then  by  rail  to  the  point  of  destination — added 
(ay  conviction,  that  when  our  old  friend  termed  it  "God's  own 
le  was  not  far  out  of  the  way,  so  far  as  Nature  could  accom- 
The  horses  were  coming  quicker  than  I  anticipated,  as  I  learned 
i  a  telegram  sent  by  Billy.  They  were  billed  to  San  Francisco, 
t  the  privilege  of  stopping  at  any  place  between.  My  intention 
|to  stop  them  at  Sacramento,  as  I  was  so  well  pleased  with  the 
lok  from  the  car  platform  as  the  train  flew  by  the  racecourse,  but 
fldnot  get  there  in  time,  and  Oakland  was  substituted.  My  first 
f  to  that  track  was  made  in  the  early  morning,  and  a  finer  morning 
^ '  1  be  difficult  to  imagine. 
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Everything  was  in  the  nature  of  a  surprise.     The  track^ 
good  shape  as  the  best  in  the  East  were  kept  during  a  j&rst  cl^ 
meeting,  and  when  informed  that  during  the  whole  dry  season  j^ 
good  condition  as  it  then  was,  that  nightly  waterings  were  1 
harrows  and  smoothers,  and  nearly  as  much  care  taken  tol 
shape  for  exercise  as  when  races  were  in  progress,  I  was  i 
advantages  oftered  to  horses  in  training.    But  the  most  stri 
was  the  field  inside  of  the  track  and  the  corners  where  the  g^ 
undisturbed.     "Up  to  their  eyes  in  clover"  was  no  fanci^ 
clover  which  reached   above   the   knees  of  the  horses; 
though  of  a  new  kind  to  me,  and  in  places  a  thick  matting  ol 
which  had  a  queer  look,  more  like  weeds  than  herbage  forioii 
first  introduction  to  that  weed  was  somewhat  singular,    After| 
had  a  day^s  rest  in  their  well  bedded  boxes,  I  directed  the  boy8to| 
out  to  graze.    There  were  plenty  of  patches  of  clover  which  hadl 
a  more  tempting  look  than  the  red  clover  of  the  East,  but  aftei| 
two  the  horses  would  pull  away  from  that  and  tear  huge  i 
leaves  from  the  weed-like  plants.    "Do  not  let  them  eat  that, I 
poisonous,"  was  my  charge  tO  the  boys;  but  if  not  permitted ti| 
or  the  grass  which  had  the  form  of  oats,  nothing  was  touA 
then  Willis  Hull  came  to  look  at  the  horses,  and  I  called  toj 
to  the  apparent  anomaly. 

"What's  the  matter,  Mr.  Hull,"  I  said,  "these  horses  willt 
that  fine  clover,  and  are  determined  to  eat  those  weeds,  wbicl 
me  like  wild  geraniums,  and  may  be  poisonous?"  "Weeds"! 
responded,  with  a  look  of  pity  for  the  ignorance  displayed,! 
jlll-a-reey  the  best  feed  we  have  in  the  spring  of  the  year, 
clover,  and  as  long  as  there  is  fiUaree  and  wild  oats  to  eat,tliJ 
be  touched  until  it  has  ripened."  That  was  my  first  lesson  i 
tion  with  the  native  grasses  of  California,  but  the  initiatorj| 
thinking,  and  before  the  summer  came  to  a  close  I  had  i  ' 
in  knowledge  as  to  be  able  to  reconcile  the  hitherto  incredibl(}| 
relation  to  the  phenomenal  endurance  of  California  musi 
Fremont  described,  with  the  probability  of  truth,  and  I  m^ttj 
the  fullest  conviction  that  they  were  in  accordance  with  ' 
veracity. 

In  the  inner  field  there  was  a  throng  of  horses  and  cattle.  ] 
standing  the  luxuriance  of  herbage,  my  eastern  experiences  ti 
however  favorable  the  weather,  in  two  or  three  weeks,  a  i 
farthest,  it  would  be  as  brown  as  the  track.    Not  more  thanf 
acres,  as  there  was  an  inner  course,  and  a  creek  crossing  it,  i 
two  animals  to  each  acre.    Time  proved  this  a  false  esthn 
until  the  first  of  July,  and  when,  to  an  eastern-taught  ( 
seemed  utterly  barren,  horses  still  kept  fat.    The  rejected  (' 
explanation.    When  the  stalks  were  dry,  or,  more  properljl 
cured,  they  were  eaten  with  avidity,  but  the  most  nutrimenfj 
seeds.     The  distinctive  name,  burr-clover,  comes  from  the  s 
inclosed  in  a  sphere-shaped  burr,  the  largest  of  which  is  e 
an  inch  in  diameter.     The  covering  is  in  spiral  layers,  1 
are  the  small  oleaginous  seeds.     So  abundant  are  these  bui 
ground  is  literally  covered  with  them,  gathered  in  deprei 
they  can  be  picked  up  by  the  lips  or  lapped  up  by  the  tong 

The  yearlings  and  two-year  51ds,  two  of  each  age,  and  a^l 


tthem  through  the  gate  Mr.  Hull  was  again  an  observer.  "  That's 
bred  one,  that  chestnut  yearling,  than  the  two  fillies,"  he 
ked.  Double  Cross  was  the  one  he  selected,  and  a  month  more 
I  make  him  an  actual  two-year  old.    I  did  not  correct  him  in  his 

5  estimate  of  his  age,  being  loth  to  admit  that  such  a  runty,  pot- 
Icolt  had  been  brought  so  far,  though  I  confirmed  his  judgment 
\  superiority  of  breeding  by  reciting  his  pedigree.     While  I  was 

ffrom  home  the  summer  he  was  a  yearling,  he  had  been  turned  into 

tare  field  with  some  other  colts,  and  the  green-headed  flies  nearly 

1  Mm.    Then  the  grasses  on  the  low-lying  prairie  near  Chicago 

f  provocative  of  worms,  even  old  horses  being  almost  sure  to  be 

1  with  these  troublesome  parasites.    It  was  fully  two  years  after 
)lt  landed  at  Oakland  before  the  effects  of  flies  and  sour  grasses 

overcome.  Here  was  another  point  in  which  California  was 
dy  discovered  to  be  far  in  the  lead  of  any  other  country  I  had  any 
rledge  of— -that  being  exemption  from  the  winged  pests  which 
I  such  a  drawback  to  horse  breeding  in  the  prairie  States,  and  also 
ne  of  the  eastern  and  "middle"  commonw^ealths  .of  the  Union, 
do  gnats,  mosquitoes,  sand  flies,  bob  flies,  and,  worst  of  all,  the 
i-headed  flies,  which  in  some  sections  compelled  clothing  horses 
iatwork  in  the  fields,  to  guard  them  against  their  attacks.  Though 
M  parts  of  California  mosquitoes  may  be  somewhat  troublesome, 
&are  plenty  of  locations  where  they  are  practically  unknown, 
idle  I  was  so  much  "taken  '^  with  California  from  the  £r9tf  and 
\  increasing  satisfaction  as  the  months  passeAy  my  first  s^Bson  upbb 

1  by  a  good  deal  of  bad  luck.    The  first  strong  gallop  given  Hock 
king  and  Marion,  the  former  split  the  quarters  on  both  fore  feet, 
jMarion,  so  far  as  I  could  determine,  broke  ofl'  a  wing  of  the  cofiin- 

Three  Cheers  sprung  a  back  tendon,  Lady  Amanda  had  a  return 
|e  influenza,  which  prevailed  in  the  East  the  winter  previous  to 
^  there.   From  a  couple  oi  races  ran  at  CMcago  I  consideTed 

6  Cheers  one  of  the  best  racehorses  I  had  ever  seen,  and  I  won  a 
with  Marion,  beating  a  daughter  of  the  famous  Mamona,  and 

rfluch  circumstances  that  also  marked  her  as  of  a  very  high  class, 
t  Hocking  was  the  first  winner,  and,  as  a  letter  which  I  sent  to  a 
I  York  paper,  printed  in  November,  1874,  contains  a  notice  of  that 
her  things  pertaining  to  my  first  season  in  California,  a  portion 
1    A  previous  letter  had  miscarried: 


'  *  And  I  was  also  anxious  to  return  my  thanks  for  the  courtesies  and  kindness 

fted  me  by  the  members  and  officers,  and  those  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society; 

t,  the  whole  people  whom  I  have  met  in  California,    The  most  gratifying  exhibi- 

ifitwas  when  Hock  Hocking  won  the  race  at.  Sacramento.    Such  warm  congratula- 

|I  nevBr  experienced  before.    Men  who  had  contending  horses,  those  who  had 

^Tily  on  the  race,  acquaintances  of  only  a  few  hours,  joined  in  this  evidence 

pr  good  wishes  and  overwhelmed  me  with  their  kindness.    1  wanted  them  to 

Im  I  appreciated  this  by  making  a  public  acknowledgment  as  near  the  time 

Mde  of  the  occurrence,  and  if  that  acknowledgment  has  miscarried,  to  repeat  it 

ii heartfelt  thanks  for  the  manifestations.    Winning  the  purse  was  not  a  tithe; 

pa  hundred  such  purses  would  not  have  gratified  me  nearly  so  much  as  being 

■"'mt  of  so  much  kindness.    A  continuous  run  of  bad  luck  ever  since  1  landed  in 

., horse  after  horse  going  wrong,  this  was  the  first  gleam  of  sunshine,  the  only 

i  <rf  the  silver  lining.    The  evidently  sincere  congratulations  rolled  the  black 

Br;  the  side  presented  was  not  only  silver-lined,  but  orilliantly  bordered  with  gold, 

eiDidiseribable  radiant  visions  I  nave  seen  hanging  on  Mount  Tamalpais  when 

J  was  dipping  into  the  ocean  so  far,  so  very  far  be3'ond  the  Golden  Gate. 

laaiaecamemfor  his  share,  and  to  him  the  far  greater  part  belongs.    A  plate  of 

*oa  the  side  of  one  forefoot  to  hold  the  separated  hbers  together;  blood  was  stream- 

» the  other  from  a  crack  which  *'bursted"  while  running  the  first  heat ;  struggling 

18" 
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violently  under  these  difficulties,  never  flinching,  ponquering  the  mostacajjj 
determination  to  win;  to  him  belonged  the  plaudits  which  greeted  his  victoni 
wonder  we  become  attached  to  the  thorougnbreds  when,  in  addition  tothe^ 
ful  form  in  the  animal  world,  are  joined  the  qualities  which  are  the  noblestj 
man? 

One  good  result  followed  the  mishaps  to  Hock  Hocking  i 
Concussion  was  the  evident  cause,  and  to  obviate  the  dangere 
was  given  than  ever  before,  and  that  and  experiments  C( 
that  study,  have  resulted  in  that  much  knowledge  at  least,  t 
not  had  a  horse  of  my  own  breeding,  or  purchased  when  yo| 
has   had   a  quarter-crack,  contracted   hoof,  splint,  or  any  I 
growth  of  bone  on  the  legs  since  the  system  was  adopteil 
stated,  the  system  consists  in  following  Nature  as  closely  as  M 
horse  is  put  to  will  permit,  and  that  means  as  small  a  portiodf 
in  the  shape  of  shoes  as  possible,  restricting  metallic  "pr( 
that  portion  of  the  horn  where  the  w^ear  is  greater  than  i 
supply.    Tips,  or  more  properly,  sectional  shoes,  of  variousj 
have  found  sufficient,  and  in  this  connection  it  will  be  prop 
that  Anteeo  never  had  a  full  shoe  on  his  front  feet,  or  Anil 
either  front  or  hind  feet  until  after  I  sold  them. 

In  order  to  come  within  the  limits  I  have  marked  for  tljifla 
to  give  a  little  attention  to  that  portion  which  is  of  greater  intis 
the  peculiar  advantages  that  California  presents  for  breedinj 
and  training  racehorses  and  trotters,  and,  in  fact,  for  devi" 
highest  type  of  all  kinds  of  horses,  my  efforts  in  that  directk| 
restricted  to  a  brief  summary. 

As  stated^  I  brought  eleven  horses  here  in  April,  1874,  and  iti 
of  gratification  to  me  that  the  importation  has  been  benef 
horse  interests  of  the  State.    Hock  Hocking,  Three  CheerSjJ 
Cross  have  distinguished  winners  to  their  credit,     Marion  iBi 
edged  to  be  one  of  the  foremost  of  the  great  dams  of  raceki 
Lady  Amanda  is  likely  to  obtain  distinction.    Marion's  posiW 
very  remarkable.    Duchess  of  Norfolk,  Emperor  of  NorfoH,f 
El  Rio  Rey,  a  quartet  which  is  hard  to  equal  in  American i 
tistics,  and  several  others  which  are  not  far  behind.    Thef 
the  trotting  list  must  be  given  to  Columbine,  the  dam  of  Antt 
volo.  Coral,  and  others.     She  is  the  only  mare  which  hastwoei 
with  records  below  2:20,  and  which  have  sold  for  $65,000  i 
A.  W.  Richmond,  with  limited  opportunities,  has  several  troti 
sentatives  from  2:19^  to  2:30,  and  two  pacers  with  recordsoff 
2:17|,  while  his  daughters  are  making  their  mark  as  the('  ' 
trotters.     There  is  another  point  which  is  a  source  of  gratifi 
being  that  in  my  residence  of  seventeen  years  in  California,| 
a  total  of  thirty-eight  horses,  only  one  has  been  lost  from  sid 
that  sickness,  in  my  opinion,  due  to  a  surgical  operation,!' 
of  a  satival  calculi  which  disarranged  the  digestive  organs  bjp 
a  flow  of  saliva  through  the  orifice  which  should  have  i 
stomach.     This  immunity  from  fatal  disease  must,  in  a  ji 
ascribed  to  the  climate  and  other  conditions  pecuUar  tt)< 
thougfi,  of  course,  I  attribute  a  portion  of  that  success  toaj 
from  my  former  practice  in  stable  management* 


AGES  PRESENTED  BY  THE  CLIMATE,  SOIL,  AND  TOPOGRAPHY  OF  OALI- 
«OBNIA,  FOR  THE  BREEDING  AND  REARING  OF  FAST  AND  FINE  HORSES. 

hile  climate  and  soil  are  the  main  factors  in  producing  the  highest 

5  of  horses,  there  are  other  conditions  which  are  potential,  and  even 

tiaay  be  considered  of  minor  importance  exerts  a  beneficial  influ- 

t,  and  the  absence  of  which  retards  the  perfect  development  of  phys- 

[  and  mental  qualities.    That  the  climate  of  a  great  portion   of 

fornia  is  more  favorable  than  any  other  section  of  the  United  States, 

lOt  be  BucceesfuUy  controverted,  when  the  isotherm  of  the  coast  and 

|of  other  places  are  brought  into  comparison;  that  it  is  better  adapted 

ding  and  rearing  horses  which  are  called  upon  to  perform  extra- 

piary  tasks.    The  capacity  to  run  fast  or  to  trot  fast,  and  keep  up 

Igpeed  nearly  to  the  fullest  limit  for  a  distance,  demands  a  com- 

|tion  of  qualities.    What  is  called  "form''  is  the  physical  essential, 

:ve  force"  the  mental.     Form,  when  that  word  is  used  to  denote  the 

jraxd  shape— that  part  of  the  animal  which  the  eye  measures — means 

aaony  of  proportion,  symmetry  of  figure,  a  general  resemblance  to 

|t  is  considered  the  best  model  for  speed  as  exhibited  by  the  greatest 

ners.   While  experts  may  be  able  to  guess  form,  outward  signs, 

IposseBsioii  ox  absence  of  nerve  power,  it  is  only  a  gueasj  an.d,  in  fact, 

^er  physical  nor  mental  can  be  accurately  gauged  by  any  other 

pod  than  actual  tests. 

bre  is  no  necessity  in  this  article  for  dwelling  on  that  part  of  horse- 

,  but  rather,  to  give  reasons  for  stating  that  California  presents 

nor  natural  advantages  for  horse  breeding,  and  why,  with  these,  a 

Iclass  of  procreative  animals,  and  the  same  care  awarded,  the  prog- 

[will  be  better.    No  one  will  question  the  statement  that  the  draw- 

,  if  not  too  onerous,  which  an  unfavorable  climate  presents,  may 

keroome  by  judicious  management.     To  dispute  that,  Salvator  and 

ozi,  Maud  S,  Jay  Eye  See,  and  Nelson  would  have  to  be  ignored. 

[when  Nature  has  done  so  much  towards  perfection  of  physical 

'i  as. to  greatly  lessen  the  labor  of  man,  which  is  necessitated  in 

aies  not  so  favored,  the  advantages  are  manifest. 

at  the  climate  of  California  should  have  the  first  place  in  the  cata- 

Bof  advantages,  is  so  absolutely  true  that  there  are  no  grounds  to 

it,  and  no  necessity  for  arguments  to  substantiate  the  claim, 

than  to  say  that  when  that  superiority  is  acknowledged  its 

ance  must  be  granted. 

"  or  temperature  cannot  be  governed,  although  it  may  be  modified 

anting  trees  or  the  erection  of  guards  against  prevailing  winds. 

Isnow  and  sleet,  cold  rains  and  intense  frosts,  compel  better  pro- 

pu  for  animals,  and  though  w'arm  stables,  as  warm  as  can  be  with- 

"fieial  heat,  are  imperative,  even  these  fail  to  overcome  climatic 

|yantage8  which  prevail  over  all  of  the  Northern  and  Middle  States 

8  Union,  and  are  not  unknown  in  those  farther  south  than  Ken- 

Bperature  has  so  much  to  do  with  perfecting  animal  growth,  that 
jfstndentof  the  mysteries  of  conception,  embryotic  conditions,  and 
eqnent  steps  from  the  planting  of  the  germ  until  maturity  is  reached, 

Icyen  after  the  time  when  the  body  has  reached  its  full  proportions, 

lit  dose  attention. 
I  hoiBe  breeding,  and  especially  in  training,  the  influence  of  heat 
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and  cold  is  so  great  that  it  may  be  given  the  first  place; 
all  others,  uniformity  of  temperature  favorable  to  conception,] 
to  the  embryo,  peculiarly  favorable  to  the  foal  from  birth  on. 
grasses  of  California  are  also  well  adapted  to  animal  gronvti,! 
which  play  the  most  important  part— alfilerilla,  wild  oats,  andb 
being  the  main  factors  in  the  early  days  of  horse  breeding. 
however,  must  be  awarded  the  credit.     Giving  an  early  atari  i 
ordinary  seasons  there  would  be  good  grazing  in  February,  g 
succulent  for  months,  so  that  brood  mares  had  a  plentiful  BuppI 
for  the  foals,  the  natural  food  becoming  richer  as  the  spring  a 
and  then  the  absence  of  rain  and  dews,  permitting  the  seeda 
to  be  cured  without  detriment,  a  natural  haymow  and  granaj 
ing  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres.      Unfortunately,  natiyj 
would  not  stand  close  cropping,  and  unless  there  was  an  exteni 
could  not  be  depended  upon  to  sustain  a  large  stock.    But  1 
in  a  plant,  which  was  the  very  opposite,  as  it  will  afford  i 
a  greater  number  of  animals  to  the  acreage  than  any  other,! 
alfalfa,  which  gives  the  owner  of  a  comparatively  small  faml 
to  carry  stock  which  would  require  five  times  the  area  in  1 
States.     Fifty  acres  of  alfalfa,  divided  into  small  fields,  will| 
many  mares  and  colts  that  it  would  appear  incredible  to  e 
pie.     One  hundred  acres  for  hay  and  fifty  more  for  grain,  a  fetl 
vegetables  and  fruits,  and  again  I  will  have  to  write  that  ane 
the  number  of  horses  which  could  be  maintained  on  such  a| 
even  well  within  bounds,  would  not  be  credited  by  eastern| 
who  were  not  well  informed  of  the  advantages  for  horse  Im 
California  ofiers. 

And  now  some  acute  questioner  might  say: 

"  But  if  predictions  made  in  1874  and  1875  were  based  on  { 
now,  after  the  lapse  of  sixteen  years,  your  theory  should  havesfi 
to  sustain  your  position," 

That  is  manifestly  sound  argument,  that  if  there  were  notl 
to  offer  than  explanations  and  excuses,  I  should  consider  that <^ 
in  a  great  measure,  theory  in  1874,  was  not  sustained  byj 
results. 

Furthermore,  if  there  were  only  a  fairly  good  showing,!  i 
be  forced  to  admit,  or  rather  would  cheerfally  acquiesce  intbe| 
the  charge,  that  all  of  my  rosy  visions  of  the  future  of  Califoni 
were  little  better  than  mirages.  Sanguine  as  I  was, 
imbued  with  the  idea  that  time,  and  not  many  years  at  1 
confess  that  anticipations  have  been  exceeded.  Still  further,! 
more  enthusiastic  bates  predicted  ths^t  at  the  close  of 
would  reveal  what  they  now  display,  I  would  have 
expectations  were  on  a  far  too  high  scale..  Facts  will  noifl 
place  of  fancies,  and  stubbornly  they  hold  the  ground  ag: 
lengers. 

Wallace's  Year  Book  for  1890  shows  that  three  hundred  J 
two  horses  have  trotted  in  2:20,  or  better.  This  covers  thewM 
trotting,  and  the  whole  area  of  this  continent,  from  the  timeil 
Temple  succeeded  in  beating  2:20  by  a  quarter  of  a  second  <j1 
notch  performance  of  Maud  S,  2:08|,  and  the  still  higher  f 
paratively,  of  a  California-bred  three-year  old,  marking  2:1| 
this  wide  scope  of  territory  to  draw  upon,  with  thousands  of* 


niug  there  to  scores  on  this  side,  who  would  have  hazarded  the  pre- 
i  that  nearly  15  per  cent,  fifty-six  in  three  hundred  and  eighty- 
[ would  be  found  in  the  "inner  circle."    In  order  to  show  the  time 
)\>j  each,  and  their  sires,  the  list  is  given  : 

Lthreeyeais,  by  Electioneer _ 2;10i 

iKRil,  by  Sultan _,. _ 2;11 

fjito} bv Electioneer __.  2:12i 

*S,  four  years,  by  Director 2:12| 

ike,  by  Gibraltar _ 2;14| 

LtoAithurton _ 2:15 

nmta, four  years,  by  Electioneer _ __. _.  2:16 

dS,  by  Elmo _ 2:1 

80,  by  Electioneer 2:3 

Bit,  by  Doc _..I_.. 2:3 

^  by  Electioneer. __ _ 2:] 

wttm,  by  Electioneer _ _ 2:1 

,_,  by  Electioneer 2;] 

aBofbyPatchen  Vernon.  _ _ ...^ 2:] 

Btamey,  by  Whippleton _ 2:] 

8  B,  by  General  McClellan,  Jr » 2:1 

i Wilkes,  three  years,  by  Guy  Wilkes 2:: 

in  wakes,  three  years,  by  Guy  Wilkea _ 2:. 

rBenton.fouryearSjhy  General  Benton 2:: 

jkMjbyFriam _ _.. 2:! 

IByron,  four  years,  by  General  Benton. __ _ _ 2:: 

b  Wilkes,  three  years,  by  Guy  Wilkes .- _.: 2:: 

L,  by  Reavis' Blackbird __ 2:! 

tjfouryears,  by  Director ^ 2:. 

L by  Electioneer —  2:; 

V,bySidney 2:! 

I,  by  Electioneer _ 2:. 

liUwis,  by  Rifleman _ 2:. 

,  by  Nutwood --- 2: 

ij  Fargo,  by  George  M.  Patchen,  Jr. 2:. 

'•«.  by  Whipple's  Hambletonian _ 2:. 

IMnner,  by  Alcona,  Jr 2:. 

)st,  by  Hawthorne.- — - 2:: 

Joy,  three  years,  by  Electioneer _ ,..  2:; 

m,  by  Elmo 2:; 

.«E,  by  Nutwood - 2:! 

Uy Admiral .-_--_ _ 2:; 

kbyEroa -  2:: 

roio,  four  years,  by  Electioneer _ 2:'. 

^ose,  three  years,  by  Electioneer 2:. 

-J, by  Hawthorne - - - - 2:'. 

sro,  by  A.  W.Richmond - 2:: 

dCr, four  years,  by  Anteeo _ 2:! 

,  Mc,  four  years,  by  Nephew - _ 2:: 

r.kSidtan — 2:1 

rtW,  by  Electioneer 2:! 

l  by  Electioneer ..-- 2:20 

^ftank,  by  Tornado - 2:20 

iBcho,  byEcho 2:20 

UyAbbotsford - 2:20 

» Derby, by Steinway -..  2:20 

5omas,byDelSur -. _.- __ 2:20 

jWashington,  by  Mambrino  Chief,  Jr 2:20 

iVilkes,  four  years,  by  Guy  Wilkes 2:20 

i«,byDanVoorhees.->l- __. 2:20 

l^weneralLee 2:20 

J  the  number  in  the  fast  class,  which  2:20  or  better  represents, 
5  are  other  proofs  of  the  advantages  which  California  climate  and 
|aff(«rd  for  the  breeding  of  fast  trotters.  Twelve  in  all  have  trotted 
B  of  the  teens,  that  is,  below  2:13,  and,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  above 
^  four  of  them  California-bred.  Then  Sunol  is  only  beaten  by  two, 
18  and  Jay  Eye  See,  and  Palo  Alto  has  trotted  in  2;13  in  a  race, 
I  is  the  fastest  race  record.  Again,  there  are  fifteen  which  have 
^from  2:1  Oi  to  2:20  as  three  and  four-year  olds,  and  one  of  these, 
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the  only  two-year  old  which  has  got  below  2:20.  There  aremaii|j 
which  could  be  taken  from  the  above  table  to  prove  the  suprenJ 
with  one  or  two  more,  I  think  that  the  most  captious  critic  wJlj 
that  the  mere  list  is  sufficient.  Still  the  argument  might  kp 
that  it  may  be  owing  to  the  *^ potency"  of  our  two  most} 
stallions,  and  that  Electioneer  and  Guy  Wilkes  should  haveiljl 
Both  of  these  stallions  left  progeny  in  the  East,  not  one  of  whiclj 
as  fast  as  2:20.  Electioneer  has  fourteen  in  the  list,  Guy  Will 
Nutwood  two,  Sultan  two,  Director  two,  Gen.  Benton  two,  Ha^ 
two,  and  Elmo  two;  in  all  thirty-four  sires  of  2:20,  or  better,! 

From  any  standpoint  it  is  a  miraculous  showing,  and  it  woi 
severe  test  of  one's  patience  to  listen  to  long  arguments  that  a gi 
tion  of  the  success  was  not  due  to  superiority  of  climate. 

The  admirable  showing  is  not  confined  to  fast  trotters,  as  in  1 
period  of  seventeen  years  there  has  been  a  corresponding  impim 
in  racehorses,     A  comparison,  however,  is  not  so  readily  made,i| 
fact,  the  only  real  test  is  actual  racing,  when  comparisons  caak 
from  the  same  data.      Few  will  deny  that  several  racehors«l 
highest  type  have  been  bred  in  California.     Volante,  Duchess  oilf 
Mollie  McCarty,  Emperor  of  Norfolk,  El  Rio  Rey,  Racine,  Tom 
and   several  others  could  be  named  to  sustain  the  claim, 
it  not  that  this  article  has  far  exceeded  the  intended  limit,  Ifllj 
tempted  to  amplify  on  this  point.     Without  taking  a  good  deali| 
little  more  can  be  done  than  to  give  the  names. 


ANNUAL  METEOROLOGICAL  REVIEW 

OF  THE 

^TE  OF  CALIFORNIA  DURING  THE  YEAR  1890, 

•  BT  THE 

Heteorological  Department  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society. 


[  and  compiled  by  Sebgeant  James  A.  Babwick,  Observer  Signal  Corps,  and 
Meteorologist  to  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 


Sacramento,  Cal.,  April  10, 1891. 

I  F.Smith,  Secretary  State  Agricultural  Society: 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  this  my  seventh  annual  mete- 
igical  review  of  this  State,  or  as  much  of  it  as  I  could  obtain  data 
In  this  year,  1890,  there  was  started  by  myself,  through 
uctions  from  the  Chief  Signal  Officer,  a  weekly  weather  crop 
letin.  It  gave  such  great  satisfaction  to  all  concerned  that  your 
lorable  Board  has  agreed  to  assist  in  its  preparation  during  the 
ring  and  harvesting  season  of  1891. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

SERGEANT  JAMES  A.  BARWICK, 
vex  Signal   Corps,    and    Meteorologist    to    State    Agricultural 

idety. 

GENERAL  WEATHER  REVIEW. 

OTAL  WEATHER  SUMMARY  IN  SACRAMENTO,  FROM  187S  TO  1890. 

aento  City  is  geographically  situated  in  latitude  north  38°  35'; 
jitadewest  from  Greenwich,  121^  30';  elevation  above  sea  level,  35 
g  elevation  of  the  zero  point  of  the  barometer  cistern  above  sea  level, 

I  accompanying  table  gives  the  average  barometer;  the  highest, 

,  and  range  of  barometer  for  each  year;   average   temperature; 

Jt,  lowest,  and  range  of  temperature;  greatest  and  least  monthly 

B of  temperature;  average  maximum,  minimum,  and  range  of  tem- 

e;  average  relative  humidity  and  dew  point;  yearly  precipita- 

►;  prevailing  direction  of  wind;   maximum  velocity  of  wind,  and 

'ion  at  the  time  of  maximum  velocity;  number  of  clear,  fair,  and 

r days,  and  number  of  days  each  year  that  rain  fell;  number  of 

oakes,  snowstorms,  and  electric  storms;   number  of  solar  and 

"  s;  light  and  killing  frosts;  number  of  days  the  maximum 

aiare  was  above  90°,  and  total  number  of  days  the  minimum 

J  was  below  32°: 
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MONTHLY  SUMMARY  AT  SACRAMENTO,  FOR  1890. 

afjf.-— Mean  temperature,  43°;  3^  cooler  than  the  normal  temper- 
Highest  and  lowest  temperature,  68°  on  the  30th,  and  29°  on 
b.  Rainfall,  6.62  inches,  which  is  2.86  inches  above  the  normal 
Ipitation  obtained  from  a  record  of  forty-one  years.     There  were 
tr,7fair,  and  11  cloudy  days,  with  17  days  on  which  an  appreciable 
nt  of  rainfall  was  measured.     There  were  9  killing  and  2  light 
Highest  wind  velocity,  42  miles,  from  the  southeast,  on  the  15tli. 
ory,— Mean  temperature,  47°;  4°  cooler  than  the  normal  average 
•attire.    Highest  and  lowest,  67°  on  the  3d,  and  32°  on  the  22d. 
1  rainfall,  4.06  inches;  1,26  inches  in  excess  of  the  normal  precipi- 
There  were  10  clear,  9  fair,  and  9  cloudy  days,  with  9  days  on 
I  an  appreciable  amount  was  measured.     One  frost  was  all  that 
I  seen,  and  that  was  a  killing  one.     Maximum  wind  velocity  and 
tion,  36  miles,  from  the  northwest,  on  the  13th. 
IfflrtL— Mean  temperature,  53°;  3°  cooler  than  the  normal  average. 
[best  and  lowest  temperature,  69°  on  the  15th,  and  36°  on  the  10th. 
1  rainfall,  3  inches;  .05  of  an  inch  in  excess  of  the  normal  precipi- 
ion.  There  were  12  clear,  6  fair,  and  13  cloudy  days,  with  14  days 
irainfeU  to  an  appreciable  amount.    Two  frosts,  one  light  and  one  . 
ag.  Highest  wind  velocity  and  direction,  36  miles,  from  the  south- 
;,  on  the  8th. 

^yril.— Mean  temperature,  59^;  being  1°  warmer  than  the  normal 

Highest  and  lowest  temperature,  80°  on  the  27th,  and  44°  on 

Mth  and  13th.    Total  rainfall,  1.33  inches;  .51  of  an  inch  less  than 

I  normal  precipitation.    There  were  18  clear,  10  fair,  and  2  cloudy 

^  with  four  days  on  which  rain  fell  sufficient  to  measure.     Highest 

i  Telocity  and  direction,  33  miles,  from  the  northwest,  on  the  ftth. 

-Mean  temperature,  65°;  being  the  same  as  the  normal  average. 

and  lowest  temperaiure,  92°  on  the  24th,  and  46^  on  the  1st. 

Iramfall,  1.80  inches;  1.12  inches  in  excess  of  the  normal  precipita- 

Highest  wind  velocity  and  direction,  28  miles,  from  the  north,  on 

bl3th. 

-Mean  temperature,  68° ;  1^  less  than  the  normal  average.   High- 
land lowest  temperature,  94°  on  the  14th,  and  44°  on  the  1st.     Total 
"',  nothing,  which  is  .12  of  an  inch  less  than  the  normal  precipita- 
There  were  28  clear,  and  2  fair  days.     Highest  wind  velocity  and 
"on,  27  miles,  from  the  northwest,  on  the  25th. 
Illy.— Mean  temperature,  74°;  1°  warmer  than  the  normal  average. 
Und  lowest  temperature,  102°  on  the  25th  and  26th,  and  52°  on 
feSth.   Total  rainfall,  none;  being  .04  of  an  inch  Jess  than  the  nor- 
I  precipitation.    There  were  30  clear,  and  1  fair  day.     Highest  wind 
aty  and  direction,  24  miles,  from  the  southwest,  on  the  7th. 
4«</tt«J.— Mean  temperature,  73°;  1°  less  than  the  normal  average. 
'  iBt  and  lowest  temperature,  96°  on  the  5th,  and  51°  on  the  19th. 
1  rainfajl,  a  trace;  being  .003  of  an  inch  less  than  the  normal  pre- 
ition.   There  were  29  clear,  and  2  fair  days.     Highest  wind  velocity 
Jdirection,  24  miles,  from  the  southwest,  on  the  17th. 

fen— Mean  temperature,  70°;  being  the  same  as  the  normal. 
;  and  lowest  temperature,  94°  on  the  14th,  and  50°  on  the  10th. 
I  rainfall,  .80  of  an  inch;  being  .67  of  an  inch  in  excess  of  the  nor- 
i  average  precipitation.     There  were  20  clear  days,  4  fair,  and  6 
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cloudy,  with  1  day  on  which  rain  fell.     Highest  wind  vel 
direction,  24  miles,  from  the  south,  on  the  17th. 

October. — Mean    temperature,    63*^;   1°    warmer   than 
average.     Highest  and  lowest  temperature,  86^  on  the  24tli,  ajili 
the  lltb.     Total  rainfalJ,  a  eprintie  or  trace;  which  was  ,77ofi 
less  than  the  normal  precipitation.     There  were  27  clear, 
cioudj  day,  with  1  day  that  a  light  sprinkle  of  rain  was  p 
Highest  wind  velocity  and  direction,  36  miles,  from  the  Dorlii 
the  8th. 

November. — Mean   temperature,   66°;  2°   warmer   than 
average.     Highest  and  lowest  temperature,  78°  on  the  1st  andl 
36°  on  the  7th.     Total  rainfall,  nothing,  which  is  2,09  inches  h 
the  normal  precipitation.     There  were  28  clear,  and  2  fair  ' 
est  wind  velocity  and  direction,  33  miles,  from  the  north,  on  | 
There  were  thirteen  light  frosts  and  no  killing  ones. 

December. — Mean  temperature,  43°;  6°  cooler  than  the  normal 
est  and  lowest  temperature,  61°  on  the  1st,  and  33°  on  the  I2thiui 
Total  precipitation,  3.34  inches,  which  is  1.23  inches  less  ft 
normal  rainfall.  There  were  5  clear,  6  fair,  and  20  cloudy  daj 
6  days  upon  which  an  appreciable  amount  was  precipitated. 
wind  velocity  and  direction,  30  miles,  from  the  southeast,  on  I 
There  were  four  light  and  no  killing  frosts. 

The  last  killing  frost  of  spring  occurred  on  the  23d  of  Febraaij 
the  last  light  frost  was  on  the  10th  of  March. 

The  first  light  frost  of  the  present  season  occurred  on  tlifi 
November.     There  have  been  no  killing  frosts  this  fall. 

The  year  was,  as  judged  from  the  monthly  average  tem] 
1.2°  cooler  than  the  annual  normal  temperature.  Segregs 
months,  the  result  would  read  as  follows:  January,  February, 
June,  August,  and  December  were  cooler  than  the  average  (I 
years,  while  April,  July,  October,  and  November  were  warmer ' 
normal  temperature.  May  was  the  only  month  in  the  year 
equal  to  the  normal,  it  being  exactly  the  same  as  the  a^a 
obtained  from  a  record  of  many  years. 
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Prevailing  Wind 
-Direction --- 


EainyDays. 


Cloudy  Days 


Fair  Days. 


Cleai  Days . 


Total  Precipita- 
tion  


Lowest  Temper- 
ature  


Highest     Tem- 
perature  


Mean  Monthly 
Temperature.. 


Mean  Minimum 
Temperature.. 


Kean  Maximum 
Temperature.. 
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Total  Precipita- 
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Lowest  Temper- 
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Highest     Tem- 
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TRANSACTIONS   OF   THE 
ARCATA,  HUMBOLDT  COUNTY,  CAL. 


Areata  is  geographically  situated  in  latitude  40°  49' norty 
124°  10'  west.  The  following  summaries  of  rainfall  by  sea^'^ 
nished  by  Herman  Fry,  Observer : 

Summary  foe  188&-87.    Season  Begak  October  22, 1886, 


Month. 


1886— October.-, 
November  . 
December . 

1887— January  .-. 
February  .. 

March  , 

April 

May 

June 


Total 


ofiifa 


Summary  for  1887-88.    Season  Began  September  6,  ] 


Month. 


1887— September , 
October  — 
Kovember_. 
December-. 

1888— January.--. 
February  ._ 

March 

April 

May ^.-, 

June 


Total. 


of  Vet! 
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Month. 


iJovember.. 
Ipecember-. 

Ijebmary  - 


Ilime.. 


Total. 


Number 
of  Wet 
Days. 


13 

10 

22 

25 

18 

18 

7 

5 

5 


Precipita- 
tion. 


8.27 

».61 

12.67 

16.85 

14.78 

11.94 

2.26 

2.05 

1.18 


73.51 


Seasou  of  1890-91.    Began  September  29,  1890. 


Month. 

Number 
of  Wet 
Bays. 

Precipita- 
tion, 

-fieptember ; 

2 

3 

4 

12 

18 

.92 

October ._ 

.45 

HoTember 

.22 

December - _ 

January... 

4.84 
3.62 

Total  for  season  up  to  March  1, 1891 -_-__-.          "_.-    - 

10.06 

Summary  for  1888-89.    Season  Began  October  6,  ] 


Month. 


offfeti 

mi 


1888— October... 
November 
December  - 

1889— January... 
February. - 

March 

April 

May - 

June 


Total 
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J?  TB^PEEATUBE,  rainfall,  etc.,  at  MAEYSVILLE,  in  1890. 
"Appeal"  Office,  Observer. 


rear  just  closed  was  chiefly  remarkable,  in  respect  to  weather, 
ousttallv  large  number  of  rainy  days  in  the  first  three  months 
i*^^vear  and  for  the  uncommonly  gloomy  weather   in   December, 
terof  1889-9^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^®  remembered  as  one  of  the  most  dis- 
^^ble  in  the  history  of  Marys ville.     The  following  table  gives  a 
^  ry  of  the  local  weather  record.     Despite  the  bad  beginning  of  the 
will  be  observed  that  the  total  number  of  clear  days  was  two 
I  and  twenty-fc^ur,  which  compares  very  favorably  with  the 
for  Mediterranean  health  resorts: 

Summary  for  1890. 
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WHEATLAND,    CAL. 


leather 


summary  for  the  year  1890,  at  Wheatland.     By  William 
'Ai^D,  Observer: 
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^ual  meteorological  review  from  date  of  opening  station  in  1885, 
jidindudingthe  year  1890.     By  Herbert  E.  Wilkinson,  Observer, 
[Service: 
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Highest,  lowest,  and  mean  temperature  at  Keeler,  Califoy, 


Month. 


January — Highest 

Lowest 

Mean _. 

February— Highest 

Lowest 

Mean _.. 

March — Highest 

Lowest 

Mean 

April — Highest 

Lowest 

Mean 

May— Highest 

Lowest 

Mean 
June — Highest 

Lowest 

Mean 
July — Highest 

L  owst 

Mean. 
August — Highest 

Lowest 

Mean 
September^Highest 

Lowest 

Mean 
October— Highest 

Lowest 

Mean 
November—  Highest 

Lowest 

Mean 
December— Highest 

Lowest 

Mean 
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I       jgcipitation  for  each  season  was  as  follows: 

,.eQK_oft  -- 3.00  inches. 

aoflJS^ r —  2.42  inches. 

IS^fl^JEft -.' — 5.76  inches. 

ISofl^!JKft "'    ^.68  inches. 

|!^D0f|»^ -I- 1.98  inches. 

Is^'^oflsKjo'january  1,  1891 2,43  inches. 

era<^e  precipitation  for  the  first  five  seasons,  July  first  of  one 

'  j^ue^thirtieth  of  the  next,  was  3.35  inches.     The  average  pre- 

^^     for  the  five  years  (twelve  calendar  months  from  January  to 

be^)  3.68  inches.    This  shows  Keeler  to  be  quite  a  dry  place,  but 
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Rainy  Days. 


TRANSiiLCTIONS   OF   THE 


Cloudy  Days.- 


Fair  Days. 


Clear  Days. 


Total  Precipita- 
tion   


Lowest  Temper- 
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WEATHER  AT  PLACERVILLE,  EL  DORADO  COUNTY,  CAL. 

Ljither  summary  for  the  year  1890  at  Placerville,  situated  well  up 
efooMls.    Richard  Rowland,  Observer: 
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of  the  maximum  and  minimum  temperature  for  the  year,  64.6°. 
r.  fin  January. 


LODI,  SAN  JOAQUIN  COUNTY,  CAL. 


leather  summary  for  the  year  1890,  at  Lodi,  California.     By  Ezra 

S  Observer: 
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mean  for  a  great  number  of  years,  59.69*. 
Mj.  fin  January. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  rainfall  at  Lodi;a8j; 
by  J.  D.  Huffman,  Observer: 


Month. 


January 

February,  _ 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July _ 

August 

September. 

October 

November. 
December . 


Total  for  twelve  months  , 


1887. 


none 

.77 
4.54 


none 
3.61 


17.32 


Total  for  season  of  1887-88, 14.58 inches;  1888-89, 17  Inches;  1889-90, 33.45 ii 
for  season  of  1890-91,  up  to  January  1, 1891,  4.64  inches. 

VACAVILLE,  SOLANO  COUNTY,  GAL. 

Weather  summary  for  the  year  1890,  at  VacaviUe,  S( 
Cal.     By  G.  O.  Coburn,  Observer: 
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RAINFALL  AT  SONOMA,  CAL. 
following  is  a  Bummary  of  the  rainfall  at  Sonoma,  by  seasons: 


Month. 


December , 

January  — 
February.. 

March 

April 

Total.- 

October .,. 
Kovember. 
December . 
^Jjumary... 
febraary.. 

March 

Apri] 

Total.... 

September. 
October  ... 
NoTember, 
December . 
-Jaauary.-. 

Mtojjxy  - 
March.... 

April 

% 


Inches. 


13.40 
4.46 

7.84 

.28 

1.38 

7.09 


34.45 


.95 

.27 

2.36 

1.94 

11.77 

.93 
2.53 


20.75 


.25 

.00 

2.08 

4.97 

5.78 
.70 

4.55 
.19 

1.42 


Month. 


1888— June 
July- 


Total. 


1888— September- 
October  -._ 
November . 
December  . 

1889— January  ___ 
February.. 

March 

April 

May 

June 


Total- 


1889— October  -.. 
November  _ 
December  , 

1890— January .  _- 
February  _- 

March 

'  April 

May 


Total- 


Inches. 


he  average  precipitation  for  the  five  seasons  since  1885-86  is  31.44  inches. 


.73 
.01 

20.68 


.00 
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28.20 


9.09 
4.36 
11.69 
12.87 
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6.16 
1.80 
1.12 


53.11 
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suminary  for  the  yeai*  1890  at  Santa  Clara,  Cal.     By  A. 

Observer: 
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LOS  GATOS, 

CAL. 

leather 


summary  for  the  year  1890  at  Los  Gatos,  California.     By 
McCuLUGH,  Observer: 
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NORTH  HILL  VINEYAEB,  MILTON,  CALAVERAS  CO^mX^ 

Altitude,  six  hundred  and  fifty  feet;  latitude,  38°  6'  north;  j 
120"^  50'  west.    Prepared  and  furnished  hy  Edward  Wesson  r 


1890. 


January  — 
February.- 

March 

April 

May __ 

June 

July 

August 

September 
October  .__ 
November . 
December  . 


For  the  year  . 


Temperatuee. 


Max. 


65 
67 
69 
80 
96 
96 
104 


Min. 


28 
29 
89 
44 
47 
62 
57 
59 


46 
43 
32 


Max. 
Daily 
Range. 


Mean. 


42.4 
47.6 
63.1 
59.S 

67.7 
73.6 
81.8 

77.7 


65.6 
58.6 
46.1 


62.1 


Mean  temperature  in  1888_ 
Mean  temperature  in  1889. 
Mean  temperature  in  1890. , 


Mean  average  for  three  years  , 


Monthly  Notes  for  1890  at  the  North  Hill  Vineyard^  MKon,(! 

County,  Cal, 

February  28th,  pruning  vines  ended;  began  in  mid-Deci 
much  hindered  by  rain  and  mud. 

March  4th,  apricots  in  blossom ;  1 4th,  Riparia  ( wild  vine)  iiili!i 
figs  in  leaf;  27th,  first  muscat  in  leaf. 

April  2d  to  25th,  plowing  and  poling  vineyard;  no  chancjj 
sooner,  owing  to  sodden  ground;  3d  to  28th,  grafting  muscatsif 
stocks;  24th,  first  sulphuring;  29th,  suckering  began.  1 

May  10th,  last  rain  of  the  season,  with  thunder,  lightning, anlj 
ive  hail;  12th,  second  sulphuring;  14th,  muscats  in  blossom;* 
of  suckering.  ,    .  i 

June — First  crop  of  muscats  had  begun  to  set  by  beginmn!!! 
9th  to  27th,  first  irrigation;  16th,  second  crop  of  muscats  in  blif 
second  crop  beginning  to  set;  28th,  sun  scald  is  now  obvious- 

July  14th  to  August  1st,  second  irrigation. 

August  1st,  muscats  ripe  for  eating;  23d,  first  sale  of  im 
30th,  third  irrigation  to  advance  second  crop;  it  deferred matii 
crop;  was  probably  continued  too  late, 

September  1st  to  15th,  picking  first  crop;  22d,  began takiftJl 
of  first  crop;  28th,  29th,  and  30th,  rain.  .         .^ 

October  3d  to  11th,  picking  second  crop;  24th,  last  raisins^ 
taken  up;  24th  to  November  6th,  finished  picking  second  crop 

November,  drying  raisins  continued  in  the  open  air  to  tb^^ 

month. 
December  10th,  pruning  vines. 


-^ 


H  "  00     1  . 
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VISALIA,  CAL. 

The  climatic  features  and  peculiarities  of  Visalia,  by  Cant 
Nanscawen,  will  be  found  described  as  follows  for  the  yearl^j 

As  a  general  thing  figures  are  considered  dull  and  unintei 
that  cannot  be  said  when  they  are  used  in  recording  the  dim 
tions  occurring  in  Visalia.  All  residents  of  this  county  awjl 
in  the  climate  of  the  county.  An  idea  prevails  in  some  qujuj 
our  summers  are  torrid  and  that  the  heat  is  unbearable.  It| 
understood  in  this  connection  that  while  our  thermometer  (j 
high,  still  there  is  at  least  15  per  cent  less  humidity  in  I 
phere  of  this  county  than  in  the  East.  Then,  as  an  illustratii 
the  temperature  is  85°  here  the  corresponding  temperatare| 
favored  States  would  be  100°,  because  the  atmosphere  in  Cal 
drier. 

A  record  of  the  temperature  twice  a  day  is  made,  at  7  o'clod 
morning  and  at  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.     The  statisticsli 
based  on  the  temperature  taken  at  3  o'clock  in  the  afteii 
average  temperature  for  the  year  1890  was  71.25°.    Duringi 
summer  August  was  the  warmest  month,  the  average  teffipei 
o'clock  p.  M.)  being  94°.    The  coldest  month  was  lask  ~ 
the  average  temperature  was  49°.     The  hottest  day  of  the  pastjl 
July  25th,  when  the  mercury  rose  to  104°.    The  coldest  dajl 
January  21st,  when  the  mercury  dropped  to  40°, 

Following  are  the  average,  maximum,  and  minimum  temp 
months: 

January. — Average  temperature,  49°;  maximum,  58°,  on  tlii 
29th;  minimum,  4Q^^  on  the  21st. 

February, — Average  temperature,  56°;  maximum,  65°,  onlbl 
4th;  minimum,  46°,  on  the  17th. 

March, — Average  temperature,  46°;  maximum,  51°,  on  the 9 

April. — ^Average  temperature,  72°;  maximum,  86°,  on  the ,2 
mum,  64°,  on  the  18th  and  19th. 

May. — Average  temperature,  81°;  maximum,  98°,  on  the  2 
mum,  70°,  on  the  8th,  11th,  and  28th. 

June. — Average  temperature,  87°;  maximum,  97°,  on  theTthj^S 
30th;  minimum,  74°,  on  the  1st  and  2d. 

July. — Average  temperature,  76°;  maximum,  104°,  on  the  2 
mum,  89°,  on  the  8th  and  9th. 

August. — Average  temperature,  94°;  maximum,  101°,  on  the^^ 
mum,  86°,  on  the  30th. 

September. — Average  temperature,  88°;  maximum,  94°,  o^' 
minimum,  70°,  on  the  27th. 

October. — Average  temperature,   75°;  maximum,  82°,  oo^ 


maximum,  77V" 


minimum,  65°,  on  the  9th  and  10th. 

November. — Average  temperature,  64°; 
minimum,  52°,  on  the  6th. 

December. — Average  temperature,  50°;  maximum,  59V^| 
18th,  and  19th;  minimum,  41°,  on  the  10th. 

In  the  table  below  will  be  found  the  rainfall  for  the  past* 
Last  year's  rainfall  amounted  to  9.87  inches.  The  rainy  ^ 
mences  in  the  fall,  and  ends  in  the  spring.  The  rainfall  foi*^ 
so  far  is  3.98  inches.     The  rainfall  last  season  (fall  of  : 


^)  amounted  to  14.22  inches,  an  unusual  record.     The  rainfall  for 
L^^ason  before  (fall  of  1888  and  spring  of  1889)  amounted  to  only 


\  irafl  during  last  season,  in  January,  that  Visalia  experienced  a 

On  Friday,  January  twelfth,  rain  began  to  fall,  with  a  low  tem- 

ureforthe  season.    By  morning  ,10  of  an  inch  had  fallen,  and  by 

M  of  Saturday  an  additional  1.31  inches  were  added,  and  still 

ngj  with  a  warm  atmosphere.     It  now  became  evident  that  high 

:  would  follow,  and  preparations  began  to  be  made  for  a  flood. 

^^  Saturday  night  .23  of  an  inch  was  reported,  which  made  the 

I  for  storm  of  1.64  inches,  which  fell  upon  an  immense  body  of  snow 

be  mountains  and  foothills.     The  next  day  nearly  the  entire  city 

covered  with  water,  and  was  quite  deep  in  places.     In  the  evening 

flood  subsided  as  quickly  as  it  came.     Had  the  weather  been  warmer 

|w6tilt  would  have  equaled  the  flood  of  1867. 

ibilowingis  the  table  of  rainfall  for  the  past  three  years: 


Month. 

1888. 

1889. 

1890. 

MfV , . 

.    3.06 

.16 

1.61 

.14 

.70 

.36 
3.46 

.49 

1.22 

trace 

4.08 

.66 
3.21 

3.34 

mn _ 

1.12 

r..:.; :.:.:::::.::,/:     :. ::::/   

l.IO 

1 

.25 
.46 

ember 

,35 

.73 

bep 

smber 

2.39 

1.70 

.51 

anber 

2.36 

ill 

9.41 

14.18 

9.87 

ifw  season  of  1888-89  was  10.67  inches ;  1889-90,  14,22  inches. 
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Prevailing  Wind 
— Direcuon .-- 


Killing  Frosts- 


Light  Frosts- 


Rainy  Days* 


Cloudy  Days*... 


Fair  Days . 


Clear  Days . 


Total  Precipita- 
tion   


Lowest  Temper- 
ature  


Highest     Tem- 
perature  


Mean    Monthly 
Temperature 
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ther  summary  for  the  year  1890  at  Steele  Station  (Edna  Post 
).San  Luis  Obispo  County,  California.    By  A.  T.  Mason,  Observer: 
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[♦In August,  tin  January. 


SANTA  BAKBARA,  CAL. 


By  Prof.  Hugh  D.  Vail. 

B  following  synopsis  of  the  weather  for  the  year  1890  is  compiled 
i  daily  observations  of  temperature  as  shown  by  self-registering 
lometers  in  my  observatory,  and  the  movement  of  wind  as  meas- 
Iby  a  Robinson  anemometer: 


Month. 
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2 
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1 

09 
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48.4 
52.6 
55.6 
56.6 
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62.4 
67..^ 
67.9 
66.5 
64.0 
6S.3 
58.4 

55.0 
68.2 
61.5 
69,8 
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74.5 
71.3 
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75.5 
72.5 
65.0 

43.5 

45.0 
50.3 
61.8 
53.7 
56.2 
63.6 
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54.3 
52.6 
62,6 
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15 
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7 

1 

5 
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i 
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aw. 

-^.^____ 

^ineantemperatureof  the  year  was  60.2°,  being  .4'' less  than  in 

^Jj-  days  during  the  jear  the  temperature  rose  above  80^  in  the 
""^part  of  the  day,  and  on  6  it  fell  below  35^  at  night;  while  there 
^  ^'  Bights  when  it  did  not  fall  helow  65^. 
hest  temperature  was  98°,  and  the  lowest  33.6°. 
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The  number  of  clear  days  in  the  year  was  238,  of  fair  davaj 
cloudy,  80.  ^'^ 

There  were  21  days  when  the  rainfall  was  over  .10  of  an  • 
only  8  that  could  be  called  rainy.  ^ 

The  mean  relative  humidity  was  70°,  and  the  average  Vek 
wind  3.3  miles  an  hour;  while  the  greatest  niovement  in  ao3 
was  249  miles,  or  less  than  10.5  miles  an  hour.  ^^ 

Total  precipitation  for  the  year,  15.44  inches. 

LA  GRANGE,  CAL. 

Weather  summary  for  the  year  1890  at  La  Grange,  Cal.  M 
DoMiNici,  Observer:  ^' 


Month. 


January 

February , 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

For  the  year. 


*  In  August,    t  III  February. 
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TRANSACTIONS    OF    THE 


The  number  of  days  in  each  month  and  each  year  the  \i^ 
was  above  90"^  and  below  32°,  at  Los  Angeles: 


Month. 


January-^ Abo ve  90° 

Below  32° 

February— Above  90° 

Below  32° 

March— Above  90° 

Below  32*' _„- 

April— Above  90° . .  _ 

Below  32° 

May— A  bo  ve  90' 

Below  32« ._._ 

June— Above  90' 

Below  32' 

July— Above  90* 

Below  32°.. ..„ 

August— Above  90° 

Below  32° 

September— Above  90'- . . 

Below  32' 

October— Above  90* , .... 

Below  32° 

November— Above  90°-  -. 

Below  32° — „. 

December— Above  90°- _. 

Below  32* 

Annual— Above  90°... 

Below  32' 


1877. 


1878. 


1879. 


1880. 
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TRANSACTIONS   OF   THE 


The  number  of  clear,  fair,  and  cloudy  days  in  each  moM 
year,  from  1880  to  1890,  inclusive,  at  Los  Angeles:  * 


Month. 


January— Clear 

Fair 

Cloudy 

February— Clear 

Fair 

Cloudy -. 

March — Clear _ . 

Fair 

Cloudy 

April — Clear 

Fair 

Cloudy _ 

May — Clear _ 

Fair 

Cloudy 

June — Clear 

Fair 

Cloudy 

July— Clear __ 

Fair 

Cloudy- 

August— Clear 

Fair 

Cloudy 

September— Clear.  _ 

Fair _ 

Cloudy 

October— Clear 

Fair .._ 

Cloudy _ 

November—Clear  _ . 

Fair 

Cloudy-- 

Beceiiiber— Clear  .. 

Fair 

Cloudy - 

Annual— Clear 

Fair _._ 

Cloudy 


1880. 


20 

10 

1 

16 

8 

6 

16 

10 

5 

8 

10 

12 

16 

11 

5 

7 

22 

1 

6 

23 

3 

12 

16 

3 

6 

23 

1 

9 

16 

6 

17 

12 

1 

10 
10 
11 
141 
171 
54 


1881. 


17 

9 

5 
14 
12 

2 
15 
IB 

3 

6 
13 
11 

9 
15 

7 

12 
16 

2 
11 
19 

1 
12 
18 

1 

16 
11 

2 
19 

9 

3 
25 

5 

0 
15 
14 

2 

172 

154 

39 


1882. 


18 
6 
7 

16 
9 
3 

15 
5 

11 

16 
9 
5 

12 

11 
8 

11 

14 
5 
9 

22 

0 

*16 

*6 
1 

26 
2 
2 

20 
9 
2 

16 
8 
6 

22 

8 

1 

197 

109 

51 


1883. 


21 

6 

4 
13 

9 

6 

6 
14 
11 
10 
18 

2 
12 
15 

4 
15 
12 

3 
11 
19 

1 

20 
10 

1 
22 

8 

0 
IB 
14 

4 
18 
11 

1 
22 

7 

2 

183 

143 

39 


1884. 


17 

8 
•     6 

11 
8 

10 
9 

11 

11 

11 

13 
7 
7 

16 
8 
8 
9 

13 

24 
7 
0 

23 
8 
0 

20 
8 
2 

25 
4 
2 

21 

7 

2 

*13 

*11 

6 

189 

110 


1885. 


*17 
*10 

3 
16 
11 

1 
14 
12 

5 

11 
12 

7 

4 
21 

6 
15 
14 

1 
14 
16 

1 

16 
14 

1 

18 
12 

0 
21 
10 

0 
14 

8 

8 
21 

5 

5 

181 

145 

38 


1886.     1887,    1888.' 


*  Records  incomplete. 


pteTaUlngWind 
-Diieeiion  ... 


tight  JProsts  ... 


fiainyDays. 


Cloudy  Days.— 


Mean  Monthly 
Temperature. - 


HeanMinimtun 
Tempemture.. 


MeanMaxtmum 
Temperature- 
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pieTailingWind 

•Direction.-.. 


Light  Frosts - 


Cloudy  Days . 


Fait  Days- 


Clear  Days  . 


Total  Precipita- 


Lowefit  Temper- 
ature-....  


Highest  Temper- 
ature  


Mean   Ifontlily 
Temperature.. 


Mean  Minimum 
Temperature 


Mean  Maximum 
Temperature 
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TRANSACTIONS   OF   THE 
JULIAN,  SAN  PIEGO  COUNTY,  CAL. 


Weather  summary  for  the  year  1890  at  Julian,  San  Ke^ 
elevation,  four  thousand  feet.     By  W.  A.  Sickler,  Observer; 


Month. 


January _ 

'February 

March , 

April 

May 

June 

July -.. 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

For  the  year 


TEMPERATURE  AND  RAINFALL  AT  VARIOUS  PLACE&1 

Mean  temperature,  highest  and  lowest  temperature,  and  totiil| 
tation  for  the  year  1890,  at  the  following  Voluntary  S^ 
Stations  throughout  California,  from  the  report  of  the  annuahi 
issued  from  the  United  States  Signal  Office,  Washington  Cifj  ' 


Stations. 

If' 

1 

Alcatraz  Island > 

63.4 
58.8 
66.8 
56.4 
62.6 
64.2 
69.6 
66.7 
63.9 
62.7 
67.7 
63.9 
64.5 
56.2 
62.4 
57.1 
61.1 
61.5 
43.9 

85 
94 

107 
91 

107 

no 

105 

109 

m 

105 
100 
113 

86 
110 
106 

87 
100 

m 

87 

1 

Almaden .  ».  . 

i 

Anaheim.-  . 

Angel  Island 

An^ioch _                    _           >        _ 

Athlone 

Auburn • 

Bakerafield - _ 

i 

Barstow _.     _    -  _ 

Beaumont.- 

Benicia  Barraclcs .     -  ..     -    -    

1 

Berendo _ 

Berkeley. 

Boulder  Creek 

Brighton _ , 

Caetroville  __ _ 

Centerville 

Ohico ^ -     - 

Cisco - ,  .-_         -_-  .- 

Colgrove 

^^. 

Colfax _ 

68.5 
66.7 

102 
HO 

Colton 

Crescent  City 

Delta 

58.7 
64.0 
62.5 

106 
116 
110 

Dunnigan _ 

Elmira -  - 

STATE  AGRICULTURAL   SOCIETY. 
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Stations: 

^1 

■h 

r5 

W 

If 

IS 
1 

if 

Y&SBO         .-.-  -- - 

57.6 
4B.1 

100 
92 

27 
15 

35.37 

awantGaD.          . ^ 

52,11 

18.41 

Ijm 

61.1 

61.9 

65.1 

64.4 

66,9 

66.3 

68.1 

57.4 

64.4 

56.4 

60.0 

51.3 

58.4 

58.3 

69,1 

58.8 

63.0 

57.8^ 

61.9 

62.4 

68.9 

68.8 

64.2 

68.8 

64.7 

60.6 

76,8 

67.8 

61.9 

56.6 

55.2 

57,2 

62.9 

59.8 

60.8 

62.0 

66.3 

56.2 

66.0 

57.9 

68.2 

56.6 

65.7 

64.1 

63.6 

62  6 

60.8 

62.7 

64.5 

60.0 

64.8 

62.6 

64.6 

64.6 

67.1 

57.8 

64.9 

64.6 

66.6 

60.2 

69.7 

54.4 

100 

108 

105 

81 

112 

98 

9.9 

99 

110 

87 

101 

86 

106 

101 

96 

102 

106 

100 

102 

105 

101 

103 

110 

102 

106 

101 

118 

92 

107 

104 

86 

99 

104 

92 

96 

104 

110 

90 

100 

106 

100 

104 

110 

106 

108 

115 

109 

107 

110 

94 

95 

.    90 

108 

106 

111 

93 

86 

100 

106 

98 

93 

104 

26 
26 
24 
36 
29 
18 
28 
17 
26 
30 
28 
24 
21 
22 
24 
21 
25 
22 
31 
30 
29 
26 
25 
22 
32 
26 
29 
28 
21 
—6 
28 
25 
30 
28 
26 
28 
30 
30 
30 
23 
28 
18 
30 
32 
28 
20 
26 
30 
28 
21 
30 
34 
26 
28 
28 
30 
30 
35 
32 
34 
32 
20 

60.22 

29.25 

tOflston _ .._. 

57.98 

t}lli«nn . _,^  

23.42 

BDO  .4 

'     7.63 

laetewn ..- .,  _      _        > 

62.83 

fOT ._  . 

23.34 

S; ::::_::::::::::::;::::::::::::: 

10.76 

jbeD 

7.63 

varfs 

sster 

ksviile _ ... 

21.38 

13.14 

•  47.98 

t _ 

22.32 

mi 

M 1....1.1. 

p^S? — 

fflCity : _ 

62,29 
34.65 
14.38 
8,54 
11.24 

itsUndms 

18.07 

IMD _ .__ 

11,M 

7. ...:...::::.:::::::.::::: 

53,78 

I - 

loore -      

20.06 
6,31 

Bmore . 

17.05 

tt;:::::::::::::::::::::::::;:::::::;::::::: 

HBothTank 

13.87 

34.30 

1.60 

finez ..„. 

nto „.. 

23.75 
10.51 

itaeoe 

18.30 

Sy :.... : :.: :..:: 

15,96 

R _       _                 .      _ 

30,66 

iBalCity 

Ilk -,    

a 

Ih  Hill  Vineyard  (Milton) 

10.43 

16.44 
18.69 
17,24 

nOk _.. 

ba :. 

7.34 

26.15 

.     21.60 

18.43 

km 

ttiSk 

25,65 
52.01 

km 

8.87 

ite     : 

Btai :.       :: 

% "    " 

10,67 
24.45 
35,82 

fe^ 

11.55 

tiin..... " 

22  69 

mf 

28.57 

Sato :...:.;:::::;:::::::::::::::" 

23.78 

lis 

teoBarracks,.- "  ,1.  * '  _II 

16.03 

7.83 

Ptttttodo-... 

10,96 

toiel 

11.80 

flnnctioii 

Ss::::::::::::::::.:.::^^ 

9.35 
16,04 
21.45 

N»,      . :: :: :/  : — 

»^ :   : ":::/:::" 

Jtottra 

i<^ _. 

6,61 
12.88 
15.49 
25.30 

'•JbiSattita 

26,59 
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Tempebatube  and  Rainfall  at  Various  Places— ContiflH  1 

Stations. 

ft 

If 

i 

is 

Santa  Maria ^ 

Santa  Rosa ,__ . 

68.0 
66,2 
63,8 
54.8 
66.7 
64.0 
58.3 
59.8 
61.0 
54.4 
64.4 
58.6 
63.8 
43.6 
66.2 
63.4 
66.9 
60.7 
60.3 
63.4 
63.3 
48.8 
68.9 
65.8 
59.5 
66.2 
60.6 
59.4 
65.8 
60.1 

92 

.100 

107 

105 

92 
108 

92 
103 
100 

93 
112 
108 
104 

92 
lU 
106 
106 
1(W 
102 
108 
106 

94 
113 
105 
106 
106 
109 
108 

•uo 

100 

i 

Selma _ _ 

•J 

Sims--- 

1 

Soledad 1.  . 

. 

Spadra __ 

Steeles.--  ._ 

Suisu-nCity _ _ 

Susanville . 

( 

Tehachapi--- .    . 

1 

Tehama - .._ 
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CHARTS  OP  PAOIPrO  COAST  CYCLONE  TRAO 

PREdPrrATION. 

By  J.  p.  Finley,  Lieutenant  Signal  Corps,  officer  in  charge  San  Francisco  Si 


Generally  speaking,  the  rainfall  of  a  place  is  determined  bjl 
tion  relative  to  the  course  of  cyclonic  movements  for  its  n 
region.    This  statement  is  especially  true  of  the  Pacific  CoastStj 
it  is  proposed  to  illustrate  the  fact  by  a  cartographical  repr( 
storm  paths  and  precipitation  for  typical  months  of  the  yeatj 
selected  July,  October,  and  December  for  the  years  1889  j 
charts  Nos.  Ill,  IV,  V,  and  VI),  because  they  present  c 
pertaining  largely  to  excessive  and  deficient  precipitation  'i 
very  important  to  invite  attention  to.     The  charts  as  pre] 
precipitation  decimally,  in  inches,  tenths,  and  hundredths,  aDi 
tracks  in  heavy  black  lines.     The  storm  tracks  are  intended*^ 
the  course  of  movement  of  the  centers  of  cyclonic  disi 
owing  to  the  lack  of  daily  observations  over  the  ocean  and' 
along  the  coast,  from  Washington,  these  paths  can  only  I 
mately  -traced.     From  October  to  April,  inclusive,  the  cyd 
generally  deflect  southward  in  their  easterly  course  into  ^ 


irionaUy  into  Oregon,  but  rarely  into  California,  and  then  only  in 
•erne  northern  portion  of  that  State.  There  appears  to  be  no 
Jof  acydone  center  coming  as  far  south  as  San  Francisco.  From 
^to  September,  inclusive,  cyclonic  disturbances  all  pass  eastward 
I  of  Washington.  During  these  months  the  progressive  easterly 
lent  is  at  such  a  high  latitude  that  it  is  impracticable  to  indi- 
I  on  the  charts  used  the  location  of  the  storm  centers.  The  July 
t  shows  those  storms  which  came  farthest  south,  by  broken  lines,  to 
jfliat  the  paths  thus  designated  are  very  uncertain  as  to  their  ^ 
It  is  positively  known  that  they  did  not  come  south  into 
Idngfcon,  but  just  where  they  entered  the  coast  and  passed  over 
Columbia  it  is  impossible  to  exhibit  on  existing  charts,  with 
i  available. 

ids  typical  summer  chart  clearly  shows  the  marked  difference  in  the 

deof  easterly  cyclonic  movements,  as  compared  with  the  conditions 

I  prevail  during  the  winter.    The  effect  of  this  change  in  direction 

i  the  amount  and  distribution  of  precipitation  is  graphically  shown 

5  charts  accompanying  this  paper.     To  clearly  understand  these 

Band  appreciate  what  they  demonstrate,  it  is  important  that  the 

r  should  be  informed  as  to  the  place  of  origin  of  the  cyclones  of 

Pacific  Coast,  and  as  to  the  development  of  these  atmospheric  dis- 

sin  general.    As  the  weather  of  a  place  depends  upon  atmos- 

^  conditions  developed  to  the  westward  of  it,  brought  therefrom 

rihe influence  of  cyclonic  circulation  and  the  rotation  of  the  earth, 

t  look  in  that  direction  for  the  source  of  storm  supply.     The 

1  rf  a  storm  is  heat  and  moisture,  and  without  an  adequate  and 

m%  supply  of  these  elements  cyclonic  formation  and  all  of  its 

'  nt  features  would  fail  of  development  or  continuance. 

I  the  North  Pacific  an  abundant  source  of  food  supply  for  storms  is 

1  in  the  Japan  current.     It  is  over  this  vast  stream  of  warm  water, 

'  j  through  the  ocean  from  west  to  east,  that  the  air  is  set  in 

by  upward  currents  which  are  constantly  forming  from  the 

mnlation  of  heat  and  moisture,  and  give  the  initiatory  movement 

donic  formation.    These  vast  eddies  in  the  air  drift  along  under 

snce  of  the  general  easterly  trend  of  the  atmosphere,  growing 

/  while  they  can  keep  near  the  source  of  food  supply.     Upon 

king  the  coast  the  Japan  current  is  left  behind,  and  the  cyclones 

;  their  w^y  over  the  continent  with  diminishing  intensity  until 

the  Mississippi  Valley,  when  another  source  of  food  supply 

f  of  Mexico)  is  made  available,  and  later  on  the  Grulf  Stream. 

^inftuence  of  the  great  Mississippi  Valley  is  enormous  upon  all 

tmvements  from  the  north  and  west  of  that  region.     Upon  the 

Ni  of  an  area  of  low  barometric  pressure  from  the  Rocky  Mount- 

|6b  winds  shift  to  southerly  in  the  great  valley,  and  vast  volumes 

,  moist  air  are  carried  into  the  circulation  of  the  cyclone.     The 

^tion  of  the  valley  is  such  that  the  air  is  drawn  to  the  north- 

^iyHie  peculiar  circulation  of  the  cyclonic  disturbance,  and  the 

*t8  are  necessarily  heavily  freighted  with  heat  and   moisture. 

|*t  the  Mississippi  Valley,  place  in  its  stead  great  mountain  chains 

!  the  gulf,  and  raise  the  land  to  the  elevation  of  the  great  west- 

a,  and  the  now  garden  spot  of  the  world  would  become  like 

Iplabsof  Wyoming,  Utah,  and  Nevada,     Not  less  powerful  is 

*^ceof  the  Gulf  Stream  on  the  meteorological  conditions  and 

**f'flie  Atlantic  coast  of  this  country. 
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There  is  no  question  as  to  development  of  cyclonic  action  a 
Japan  current.     The  logs  of  all  vessels  which  have  evet « 
crossed  that  current  furnish  abundant  evidence  as  to  stonafS 
squalls,  and  high  seas.     Every  one  at  all  familiar  with  meteors 
some  knowledge  of  the  character  of  the  furious  typhoons  in  t3 
and  Japan  seas.     These  storms  become,  later  on  in  their  easterlj 
the  cyclones  that  sweep  the  coast  of  Alaska  and  British  Coh 
thence  pass  to  the  interior  of  the  United  States,  some  of  whic| 
reach  the  north  Atlantic,  and  even  pass  over  Europe,  prei 
identity  in  a  remarkable  manner.     Cyclonic  formations  have  { 
traced  entirely  around  the  globe  in  the  northern  hemisphere, 
brief  reference  to  cyclonic  developments  information  can  bedra^^ 
will  make  the  storm  track  lines  on  the  accompanying  charts  r 
ligible.     To  understand  the  relation  of  the  distribution  of  pif 
to  cyclonic  formation  and  movement,  it  will  be  important  to  bri 
sider  the  character  of  a  cyclone  in  this  respect.    We  may  dividetl 
a  disturbance,  which  usually  varies  from  five  hundred  to  fifteen  y 
miles  in  diameter,  into  four  quadrants,  each  of  which  will  b1iow| 
features,  described  as  follows:  These  quadrants  have  atmosphe| 
acteristics  which  they  maintain  as  long  as  the  identity  of  tbi 
continues.     The  northeast  quadrant  is  distinguished  by  great li| 
high  winds,  and  heavy  cloud  formation,  especially  in  the  south 
tion,  together  with  precipitation.     The  southeast  quadrant  cont 
maximum  of  heat  and  moisture;  it  is  the  region  of  all  cksseii 
storms,  especially  the  tornado.     The   southwest  quadrant  isj 
by  clearing  weather,  with  dashes  of  rain  in  the  eastern  portion 
temperature,  and  diminishing  humidity.     The  northwest  qui 
the  miaimum  of  heat  and  moisture,  general  absence  of  cloudfl^ai 
cold  winds.     From  the  nature,  then,  of  cyclonic  formation,  piecl 
is  confined  to  certain  parts  of  the  circulation  which  forma  the  are 
est  barometric  pressure.    The  rain  area  extends  to  the  south  andei! 
three  hundred  to  five  hundred  miles  in  advance  of  the  cycloni 
Generally  speaking,  the  heaviest  precipitation  will  occur  iieai| 
ter,  modified  more  or  less  by  local  conditions. 

As  a  cyclone  approaches  the  northwest  coast  of  this  contii| 
rain  area  gradually  extends  southward  into  the  Pacific  Coast  S 
the  center  comes  southward  into  Oregon  the  rainfall  will  1 
California  than  in  Washington.     Under  such  circumstances  { 
region  is  brought  completely  within  the  influence  of  the  raiii(i| 
of  the  "low,"  or  cyclonic,  g&ea.     This  condition  of  cyclonic ffll 
occurs  only  in  what  is  called  the  "wet  season,"  in. California.! 
"dry  season"  the  cyclones  move  eastward  at  such  high :  ' 
the  rain  quadrants  of  the  "  low  "  do  not  reach  further  southf 
Washington  and  northern  Oregon ,  and  in  many  cases  only  V 
southern  edge  of  the  rain  area  touches  northern  WashingtOB.| 
northern  hemisphere  storms  move  eastward  at  a  lower  latiti 
winter  than  in  summer,  probably  due  to  the  apparent  moveiB 
sun  north  and  south  of  the  equator.     The  earth,  in  passing  i 
orbit  about  the  sun,  receives  the  rays  from  that  luminary  at<^ 
varying  angles.     In  summer,  in  the  northern  hemisphere,' 
less  oblique,  and  therefore  the  heating  eifect  is  more  pronoi 
winter  the  reverse  condition  prevails.    The  direction  of  cycb 
ment  is   largely   controlled  by   the   presence  of  heat 
Cyclones  find  their  food  supply  of  these  elements  at  a  high^ 


l^ummer  than  in  winter.     Therefore,  their  deflection  southward  is 

J  in  winter.    The  natural  course  of  the  cyclones  of  the  North 

lie  is  directly  eastward  from  the  northern  portion  of  the  Japan 

sat.  This  line  of  movement,  if  continued,  would  carry  the  paths  of 

|ji^rm  centers  eastward  over  Hudson  Bay,  and  thence  to  the  Atlantic, 

r Labrador,    After  leaving  the  coast  of  British  Columbia,  in  passing 

ufdtoahout  the  one  hundredth  meridian,  the  cyclonic  areas  begin 

1  the  effect  of  the  heat  and  moisture  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and 

iber  eastward  in  their  course  the  Gulf  Stream.     The  great  Missis- 

te  Valley  affords  a  natural  gateway  for  the  sweeping  northward  of 

ise  masses  of  warm,  moist  air.     Under  this  influence  the  cyclonic 

STB  are  drawn  southward  into  the  United  States,  and  thence  east- 

I  across  the  Great  Lakes,  or  at  a  lower  latitude,  over  the  Ohio 

,  reaching  the  Atlantic  in  the  vicinity  of  45  degrees  north  lati- 

The  course  of  the  cyclones  of  the  North  Pacific  is  thus  briefly 

jued,  together  with  the  conditions  under  which   they   are  main- 

|a,ed,  in  their  passage  across  the  continent.     We  have  also  shown  the 

tion  between  a  moving  cyclone  and  the  consequent  area  of  pre- 

ptation.   It  can  be  readily  seen,  then,  that  the  rainfall  of  the  Pacific 

3S  depends  upon  the  latitude,  number,  and  intensity  of  the 

nes  from  the  Japan  current. 

5  cyclones  come  further  south  in  winter  than  in  summer,  as  before 
lained, hence  the  "dry  season ^^  from  May  to  September,  inclusive, 
li prevails  generally  over  the  region  south  of  the  forty-second  parallel 
(.west  of  the  one  hundred  and  twelfth  meridian.  North  of  this 
llel  there  is  practically  no  "  dry  season,"  as  northern  Oregon  and 
hington  have  rain  throughout  the  year,  but  more  in  winter  than  in 
saei,  for  reasons  before  given. 

iports  from  Alaskan   stations   show  the  effect  of  the  passage  of 

Ionic  areas  throughout  the   year.     The   normal   rainfall  at  these 

tons  from  May  to  September,  inclusive,  varies  from  2.60  to  5.80  inches. 

tBome  instances  the  rainfall  in  May  has  been  over  10  inches,  in 

PBt nearly  7  inches,  and  in  September  over  13  inches;  generally,  the 

"  '\  in  winter  is  heavier  than  in  summer,  the  normal  being  about 

heg.  'When  the, cyclonic  movement  takes  place  at  an  abnormally 

f  latitude,  heavy  rains  occur  in  the  Pacific  Coast  States  and  light 

5  in  Alaska  and  British  Columbia.     In  November,  1885,  when  the 

'  1  in  Northern  California  was  exceedingly  heavy,  varying  from  6 

:  inches,  the  rainfall  at  Alaskan  stations  was  below  the  normal, 

i\  to  nearly  3  inches.    In  November,  1884,  when  the  rainfall  in  the 

Be  Coast  States  was  decidedly  below  the  normal,  especially  in  Cali- 

|ia»  where  in  many  places  no  rain  fell  at  all,  the  precipitation  in 

'  *  I  was  largely  above  the  normal,  Sitka  reporting  a  fall  of  16.31 

In  November,  1883,  the  rainfall  was  very  light  and  below  the 

1  at  all  stations  in  the  Pacific  Coast  States,  while  in  Alaska  it 

Ikeavy  and  ahove  the  normal.     Sitka  reported  10.63  inches,  Atka 

iJffldOonalaska  5.02.    Alaska  and  the  Aleutian  Archipelago  bear 

that  the  same  relation  to  cyclones  entering  British  America  from 

[jfflrOi  Pacific  as  do  the  Canadian  maritime  provinces  to  cyclones 

^the  North  Atlantic  from  the  United  States.    The  former  region 

Fw tailed  the  port  of  entry  and  the  latter  the  port  of  departure  for 

l^donic  movements  of  North  America.     The  region  south  of  the 

peeend  parallel,  including  California  and  the  Middle  Plateau,  is 

^  ftSpely  devoid  of  precipitation   during  the   summer.     There  is 
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always  more  or  less  rain,  according  to  the  amount  of  snowfall j, 
winter.     The  rain  of  summer,  or  what  la  called  the  *'  dry  seaaojl 
from  the  evaporation  of  snow.     The  light  rains,  occasionallyij 
this  season,  are  the  result  of  local  conditions,  and  are  not  ^^ 
the  eflect  of  cyclonic  circulation  in  areas  of  low  baromettiew 
The  great  masses  of  snow  which  collect  upon  the  Sierras,  O 
of  which  are  in   perpetual  snow  during  the  passage  of  fl,j| 
cyclones,  form  the  only  source  of  supply  for  the  occasional i 
of    summer.     No   snow  in  winter  means   no  rain  in  m^ 
vice  versa.     Remove  the  mountains  from  California  and  ft^ 
regions,   and   that    country  would    sufier    severely  from 
drougths.     Constant  and  rapid  evaporation  goes  on  from] 
covered  mountains,  under   the   fierce   rays  of  the  mid-sum 
Early  in  the  day  heavy  cloud  masses  can  be  observed  forming! 
crest  line  of  the  ranges,  and  just  after  the  hottest  part  of  the! 
heavy  collections  of  inoisture,  suspended. in  the  air,  graduaM 
in  the  production  of  sudden  downpours  of  rain,  sometimes  accf 
with  heavy  p&als  of  thunder  and  vivid  flashes  of  lightniDg,  j 
an  uncommon  thing  for  an  observer  to  watch,  from  a  naountain| 
entire  process  of  evaporation,  cloud  formation,  and  rain  i^ 
going  on  just  below  the  level  of  his  station.     During  t 
1 889-90  the  snowfall  was  extremely  heavy  in  the  Pacific  < 
as  is  well  known.     The  melting  of  this  snow  during 
spring  and   summer  gave  rise  to  heavy  and  disastrous 
severe  local  storms.     In  July  and  August  there  were  an  uniH 
ber  of  severe  local  storms   in  California,  Nevada,  and 
Palmetto,  Nevada,  in  August,  8.60  inches  were  reported  as  i 
one  hour,  and  8.80  inches  in  about  two  hours,  causing  greati 
roads.     At  Tucson,  Arizona,  over  sixty  miles  of  railroad  1 
washed  away  during  August. 

The  general  uniformity  of  climatic  conditions  in  the  Padl 
States,  and  the  peculiar  meteorological  features  of  temperatuie.l 
cipitation,  are  due,  primarily,  to  the  location  and  direction  of  D 
of^the  Japan  current.     The  weather  and  climate  of  a  region  a 
mined,  principally,  by  their  relation  to  the  prevailing  courseof^ 
movement.     Reverse  the  course  of  the  Japan  current,  the  moii* 
earth  remaining  the  same,  and  California  and  the  Middle  Plate 
have  the  weather  and  climate  of  the  South  Atlantic  and  T 
States,  rather  than  that  of  Spain  and   southern  France. 
important  adjunct  in  the  development  of  knowledge  of  Pa« 
weather,  and   in  increasing  the  reliability  and  extent  of  1 
weather  forecasts  and  storm  warnings,  will  be  the  establis 
telegraphic  communication  between  the  United  States,  Britirt 
bia,  and  Alaska.     We  must  receive  telegraphic  weather  tef 
as  far  northwest  as  possible,  along  the  coast  of  British  Goto 
along  the  northern  border  of  the  Japan  current.    This  great  des 
can  be  accomplished  by  connecting  certain  of  the  islands  of  ti*^ 
Archipelago  by  cables  and  telegraph  lines  to  Alaska,  and  ft^f 
United  States  along  the  coast  of  British  Columbia.    From  the* 
in  mid-ocean  the  very  inception  of  cyclonic  development  can  1*J] 
and  reports  as  to  the  progress  and  intensity  of  these  storiDS*j 
the  central  office  in  San  Francisco  several  days  in  advaa^j 
arrival  on  the  California  coast. 


[Chart  No.  1,  DaUy  Weather  Map.] 

WAR  DEPARTMENT  WEATHER  MAP, 

(Published  by  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  War.) 

United  States  Signal  Service,  Division  of  the  Pacific  J 
gAN  Francisco,  Cal.,  December  3, 1890.  ) 


.  FOBECASTS  FOB  TWENTY-FOTTfe   HOTJBS,    FEOM    8  A.    M.,     75tH    MERIDIAN    TiME, 

Decembek  3,  1890. 

Ilwaiem  California—Rain ;  high  southerly  winds ;  nearly  stationary  temperature, 
pooler  in  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  Valleys  and  in  western  Nevada.  Kain, 
fito  aitow.  in  the  mountains. 

a  California— Threatening  weather  and  rain ;  brisk  southeriy  winds ;  neariy 
-j^t^perature. 

iNgo&-Raiii;  fresh  to  brisk  south  to  east  winds,  increasing  to  high  along  the 
^p^J  stationary  temperature, 

fpWui^n— Fresh  to  brisk  northerly  winds,  increasing  to  high  on  the  coast; 
^«B^t  nearly  stationary  temperature  at  Walla  Walla. 

?^A»AfoB  Twenty-four  Hours    ending    at   8  a.  m.,   75th  Meridian  Time, 
December  4,  1890. 


E2J^ stationary  temperature;  maximum  temperature,  58  degrees; 
P"^ 80 degrees;  rainfall,  1.67  inches. 


minimum 
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[Chart  No.  II,  Blackboard  Weather  Map.] 
SIGNAL  SERVICE  WEATHER  M?A.P. 

Branch  Signal  Office,  Division  of  m^ 

San  Francisco,  Cj 
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Stations. 


Port  Townsend.. 
Spokane  Falls... 

Helena , 

•Olympia 

Port  Caiil)y , 

Walla  Walla.-... 

Portland 

Baker  City 

Roseburg 

Eureka 

Winnemucca... 

Red  Bluff- 

Salt  Lake 

Carson  City 

Saeramento 

San  Francisco .. 

Fresno,. 

Keeler 

Los  Angeles 

SanPiego 

Yuma 

Fort  Grant 


Weather  Forecast. 


For  Northern  Caiifomia. 


For  Southern  CaKfornia . 

For  Western  Nevada 

For  Oregon 

For  Washington 


[Chart  No.  IIL] 
^^p^  DEPARTMENT  WEATHER  MAP. 

TT^TTTTTT)  States  Signal  Service,  Division  of  the  Pacific,  ) 
^^^^^  San  Francisco,  Oal.  [ 


'^*i'H8  AKD  Rainfall,  October,  1889.    By  Lieut.  John  P.  Finley,  XJ.  S,  A. 
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[Chart  No.  IV.] 
WAR  DEPARTMENT  WEATHER  MAP. 
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[Chart  No.  V.] 

WAE  DEPARTMENT  WEATHER  MAP. 

TT^TTED  States  Signal  Service,  Division  op  the  Pacific,  j 
United  oia^  g^^  Fbancisco,  Cal.  j 


Storm  Paths  AND  Rainfall,  December,  1889.    By  Lieut,  John  PJ^^^BL  p  ^o^a     t>     t  t    .«  p  t^twtvy  it  a  A 

^  B^  *^«8  AUD  Rainfall,  October,  1890.    By  Lieut,  John  P.  Iinley,  u.  a,  A 
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[Chart  No.  VI.] 
WAR  DEPARTMENT  WEATHER  MAP. 

UKXTEB  ST.X,S  SIOKA.  Skbvick,  Dm^K^O,^^ 
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T.       ..TT    Tttty  1890.    By  Lieut.  John  P.  FiJii'if'' 
Storm  Paths  and  Bainfall,  July,  le^v 


THE  BLACKBOARD  WEATHER  MAP. 

P.FiHLBY,  Lieutenant  Signal  Corps,  officer  in  charge  San  Francisco  Signal  Office. 


of  the  most  important  considerations  in  the  preparation  of  weather 
ktion  for  the  public  is  to  secure  graphic  representation,   Veather 
_  ifi  necessarily  more  or  less  technical,  and  the  various  elements 
ire  of  inost  practical  value  to  the  public  should  be  presented  in  a 
(0  mate  them  readily  understood  and  applied.     The  value  of  the 
collected  and  published  depends  very  largely  upon  the  readiness 
wMch  the  people  can  comprehend  the  information.     A  small  paper 
in  has  been  the  usual  form  for  displaying  in  public  places  the  fore- 
tabulated  data  of  temperature,  barometric  pressure,  wind  direction, 
)rce,  and  piecvpitatioTv.    S\i\ce>  Va^  establifthTCi^i^t  oi  the  SigiiaV 
„  Station  at  San  Francisco,  in  February,  1871,  no  radical  change 
been  made  in  the  old  form  of  bulletin  display  untii  the  appearance 
blackboard  weather  map.     The  bulletin  serves  the  purpose,  as  a 
'ofnecessityj  where  stations  are  located  in  small  towns.     In  large 
where  commercial  interests  are  extensive,  and  the  uses  made  of 
let  data  are  aumerous  and  important,  it  is  imperative  to  supersede 
old  bulletin  with  more   comprehensive  and    conspicuous   repre- 

the  urgent  need  for  a  change  in  this  direction,  I  gave  consid- 

attention  to  the  development  of  a  scheme  which  would  realize 

object  sought.    As  the  result  of  this  effort  I  devised  the  blackboard 

'  5rmap,  a  representation  of  which  is  showji  by  Chart  No.  II.     It 

of  three  parts:  (1)  the  map,  (2)  the  tabulated  data,  and  (3)  the 

forecasts.    On  the  map  there  appear   wind  direction,   wind 

,  weather,  and  isometric  lines  of  barometric  pressure,  showing 

JOfiition  of  the  low  (cyclone)  and  high  (anti-cyclone).     Wind  direc- 

Ib  indicated  by  arrows,  which  fly  with  the  wind,  and  velocity  is 

I,  in  miles  per  hour,  by  figures  placed  near  each  station.     The 

is  indicated  by  a  large  R  for  rain  and  a  large  S  for  snow,  placed 

station.    Fair  weather  is  indicated  by  an  absence  of  these 

tabulated  data  comprises  only  precipitation  and  temperature. 

are  the  two  weather  elements  in  which  Pacific  Coast  people  are 

iuterested,  and  this  is  quite  true  of  all  sections  of  the  country.  In 

ited  statement  principal  attention  is  given  to  precipitation,  and 

ions  reasons.  ^  There  is  shown  the  current  rainfall  for  the  twenty- 
(*4)  hours,  ending  at  the  time  the  report  is  issued;  rainfall  of  the 
^  to  date,  giving  the  change  in  this  amount  from  day  to  day,  and 
^^age  amount  for  the  current  month.  By  this  means  there  is 
^opportunity  to  obtain  at  a  glance  information  as  to  the  various 

'.of  rainfall  which  are  of  most  interest. 

®^ of  the  blackboard  weather  map  is  such  that  a  large  number 

!!fJ^^^  observe  every  portion  of  it  at  the  same  time,  without 

*"^  to  one  another.     It  measures  five  (5)  by  sev^n  (7)  feet,  and 

ife  nJ^^^S^"^^^*  ^^  colors  secures  a  clear  presentation  of  every 

^^f he  ground  work  is  black,  and  the  board  well  slated.    The 

^^  light  yellow,  which  stands  the  weather  well  and  appears 
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distinctly  in  sunlight  or  shadow.     The  map  is  outlined  in  I 
other  lines,  for  purposes  of  division  and  tabular  arrangem 
white.     The  entire  board  is  inclosed  in  a  deep  molding^ 
black,  except  a  small  stripe  in  light  red  on  the  interior  poi| 
board  may  be  used  for  displaying  either  the  morning  or  tie| 
reports,  or  both.     In  using  the  morning  reports  the  tempen 
will  show  the  readings  of  the  minimum  thermometer,  and, in j 
of  the  evening  reports,  the  readings  of  the  maximum  themoi 
Upon  the  introduction  of  this  blackboard  weather  map  in  S 
Cisco,  decided  interest  was  manifested  by  the  people.  Bo^ 
quickly  purchased   and  placed  in  position  at  the  folkwini 
places:    Palace . Hotel,  office  of  the  "Examiner,"  Producer 
Merchants'  Exchange,  Board  of  Trade,  Mercantile  Lunch,!' 
California  Hotel,  and  the  central  offices  of  the  Southern  Paciiuj 
Company.     The  necessary  data  for  preparing  the  boards  arefj 
daily  from  the  Signal  Office,  and  at  each  place  a  person  is « 
appointed  to  care  for  the  board.     In  some  instances  considerali 
skill  is  shown  in  drawing  the  map,  all  of  which  is  well  appte 
the  public,  and  adds  much  to  the  usefulness  of  the  scheme. 


THE   DAILY  WEATHER  MAP. 

By  J.  P.  PiNLEY,  Lieutenant  Signal  Corps,  officer  in  charge  San  Francisco  S 


Cartographical  representation  is  indispensable  in  meteorolo 
tigation.     The  fact  that  cyclonic  and  anti-cyclonic  disturb 
vidually  embrace  large  portions  of  the  earth's  smiace,  andS 
necessary,  in  studying  their  development  and  movements,  to  b 
observations  to  be  made  at  the  same  moment  of  actual  time,  a 
the  imperative  need  of  specially  prepared  charts,  on  wMchl 
shall  be  entered  and  discussed.     By  the  aid  of  the  chart  al 
view  is  afforded  of  the  entire  region  from  which  reports  are| 
The  student  must  quickly  grasp  an  accurate  knowledge  of  ati( 
conditions  over  the  whole  region,  as  a  unit,  and  not  confine  tt| 
to  any  one  small  part.    Such  a  comprehensive  study  affoidi(| 
basis  for  the  preparation  of  weather  forecasts,  and  is  absolutely! 
sable  to  the  prosecution  of  this  very  important  feature  of  mete 
work.     Without  the  daily  map  weather  forecasts  would  be  i 
ble,  even  for  a  single  locality,  as  the  weather  of  a  place  depf 
atmospheric  conditions  developed  several  hundred  miles  to| 
ward  of  it,  which   are  gradually  progressing  eastward, 
appearance,  in  February,  1871,  at  the  office  of  the  Chief? 
Washington,  D.-C,  this  important  adjunct  to  a  knowledge o 
meteorology  was  confined  to  the  study  room,  and  the  gea^ 
knew  nothing  of  its  peculiarities  and  advantages.    In  187N 
taken  to  provide  for  the  publication  and  sale,  in  a  Umited^f 
the  daily  weather  map,  but  this  only  placed  the  charts  in  1 ' 
scientific  institutions.     In  May,  1879,  arrangements  were  ] 
the  Chief  Signal  Officer  whereby  the  daily  map  .was  pttti 


tapaceof  time,  in  one  of  the  New  York  (The  Graphic)  illustrated 
The  scale  was  extremely  small,  and  resulted  in  crowding  the 
:  data  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  its  reproduction  almost 
Bgible,  thereby  defeating  the  purpose  of  the  work.  The  data  for 
I  was  telegraphed,  by  means  of  a  special  cipher,  from  Wash- 
i  to  New  York,  which  involved  some  difficulties  that  were  also 
mental  in  terminating  the  publication  of  the  map.  Upon  its  dis- 
inuance  in  the  New  York  paper  several  attempts  were  made,  volun- 
ly,  by  some  of  the  western  papers,  to  publish  portions  of  the  daily 
to  map,  but  under  difierent  arrangements  for  receiving  the  data. 

'^i7,  at  about  thirty  of  the  larger  Signal  Service  Stations,  the 

jrf  the  tn-daily  manifold  bulletins  was  replaced  by  the  morning 

p.     Telegraphic  reports  were  collected  at  each  of  these 

laBfrom  the  region  of  country  which  would  best  serve  the  commer- 

I  interests  of  the  center  of  publication   and   distribution.      This 

^  nent  would  naturally  result  in  the  printing  of  a  special  map 

ich  station,  embracing  a  particular  portion  of  the  United  States. 

|ifitroduction  of  this  change  in  the  method  of  furnishing  weather 

lation,  for  the  use  of  the  general  public,  met  with  instant  success 

I  hearty  appreciation.     It  was  like  passing  from  darkness  into  sun- 

The  monotonous  columns  of  figures  on  the  bulletin  were  trans- 

dinto  a  novel,  graphic,  and  interesting  picture.     Quickly  the  most 

Tant  began  to  comprehend  the  panoramic  view  before  them — the 

nation  of  areas  of  rain  or  snow  and  fair  weather,  the  areas  of  high 

barometer,  the  movement  of  warm  and  cold  waves,  the  uni- 

iityof  wind  direction  over  vast  regions,  and  the  extent  and  char- 

f  general  atmospheric  disturbances  within  the  region  comprised 

6  chart.   The  weather  map  not  only  gives  all  this  important  infor- 

iDjbiitby  a  preservation  of  the  files  there  is  afforded  a  volume  for 

ace  which  presents  a  daily  photograph  of  the  weather  of  any 

I  under  consideration;    As  strongly  attesting  the  popularity  and 

bees  of  the  weather  map,  the  report  of  the  Chief  Signal  Officer  for 

fAom  that  the  publication  of  the  daily  weather  chart  at  stations 

B  Signal  Service  has  increased  from  fifty-two  thousand  copies  in 

b. eight  hundred  and  seventy-six  thousand  in  1890,  exclusive  of 

plication  at  Washington,  which  increased  from  one  hundred  and 

ij^-six  thousand  to  one  hundred  and  ninety-three  thousand  during 

s.period. 

[  the  prolonged  effort  to  secure  the  daily  piiblication  of  a 
rmap  for  the  East,  no  similar  action  appears  to  have  been  t£|,ken 
I  introduction  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Since  the  opening  of  the 
i  in  1871,  at  San  Francisco,  the  manifold  bulletin  has  been  the 
8  of  publication  and  display  in  the  distribution  of  weather 
fon.  The  Pacific  Coast  weather  forecasts  were  begun  in  1885, 
ebeen  continued  regularly  thereafter,  the  means  of  publication 
1:^6  small  manifold  bulletin,  and  through  the  newspapers.  It 
^  to  me  that  the  preparation  of  a  special  weather  map  for  the 
^Coast  States  should  not  be  longer  delayed,  and  I  therefore  set  to 
*«ccompiish  the  desired  result.  In  August,  1890,  I  submitted  a 
f^  drawings,  to  the  Chief  Signal  Officer  at  Washington,  D.  C, 
r*"y  approved  of  the  scheme.  The  result  is  shown  in  miniature 
,  ^mpanying  Chart  No.  I,  which  displays  the  weather  conditions 
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in  the  Pacific  Coast  States  on  December  3, 1890.    The  headinggn 
ciently  explicit  to  show  the  character  of  the  data  pubUshedoujj 
which  is  issued  twice  daily,  at  9:30  A.  m.  and  6:30  P.  m.    Thegj 
map  is  about  twelve  by  fourteen  inches.     On  the  charted  j 
shown  the  areas  of  high  and  low  barometric  pressure,  ba 
thermometer  readings  at  all  stations,  precipitation,  windc 
velocity,  and  the  state  of  weather.     At  the  outset  the  daily  e 
limited  to  fifty  copies,  but  this  may  be  increased  as  urgencj 
publication  is  developed.     Already  much  interest  has  been  d 
in  this  publication  by  those  who  have  become  acquainted  witl 
and  practical  advantages.     As  the  work  becomes  more  [ 
and  understood  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  deeper  and  more  intelligenj 
will  be  taken  by  the  people  in  the  daily  collection  and  use  o: 
information  over  large  areas  of  country.     The  weather  map,  wi 
erly  used,  will  become  the  means  of  -  educating  the  popular! 
a  practical  knowledge  of  weather- science.     It  should  become  j 
erally  used  as  the  newspaper,  and  as  practical  for  purposes  of  | 
tion.     It  should  be  so  well  understood  that  every  reader  ( 
could  apply  its  information  to  his  daily  business  with  advanta 
is  not  too  much  to  say  or  expect  of  the  weather  map,  and  f 
already  accomplished  in  the  East  abundantly  testify  to  1" 
ability  of  such  a  future  for  it. 


SOME    INFORMATION    AS    TO     THE    WORK 
BRANCH  SIGNAL  OFFICE  AT  SAN  FRANC 

By  J.  P.  FiNLEY,  Lieutenant  Signal  Corps,  officer  in  charge  San  Francisco  Si 


The  Branch  Signal  Office  was  established  under  orders  c 
Department,  dated  January  6, 1885,  and  is  the  only  Signal  i 
of  its  kind  in  the  country.     It  is  the  most  important  office  of  fi 
States  Weather  Bureau  outside  of  the  Central  Office  at  " 
D.  C,     After  careful  consideration,  it  was  decided  by  the  ( 
OflSicer  that  the  needs  of  the  Pacific  Coast  required  the( 
such  an  office,  where  telegraphic  weather  reports  from  a  lar| 
of  stations  could  be  received  several  times  daily,  from  ag   ' 
weather  forecasts  could  be  made  and  distributed  to  the  pubB 
also  deemed  advisable  to  issue  special  forecasts  of  rain,"' 
and  frosts,  and  to  order  the  display  of  cautionary  and  i 
at  seaport  cities,  for  the  benefit  of  maritime  interests.    SinceJ 
lishment  the   Branch  Signal  Office  has  been  growing  mil 
yearly,  and  the  people  have  responded   with  unfailing  i 
appreciation.     Time   and   study  have  clearly  shown  the  | 
the  Chief  Signal  Officer  in  providing  for  an  independent  ( 
Pacific  Coast,  from  which  could  issue  special  predictions  for  f 
and  where  opportunity  could  be  afforded  for  direct  and  ^ 
study  of  meteorological  problems  affecting  a  region  ' 
ities  of  atmospheric  conditions  separating  it  from  the  remai 
country.     The  distance  is  so  great  from  the  source  of  centiil* 


fashington  that,  even  with  the  aid  of  the  telegraph,  the  expense  and 

r  of  communication  would  frequently  operate  as  a  serious  obstacle 

Bdering  some  important  service  to  commercial  interests. 

18  difficulty  may  be  lessened  in  time  by  enlarging  and  increasing 

Itel^aphic  service  between  the  East  and  the  West,  but  at  present  a 

^hly  competent  representative  of  the  United   States  Weather 

«,with  adequate  authority  to  act  and  advise  for  the  benefit  of  the 

ic,  is  certainly  required.     The  people  should  not  only  receive  benefit 

I  the  formal  daily  forecasts  of  the  weather,  but  efforts  should  be 

s  to  educate  them  by  proper  publications,  which  will  show  them 

r  to  understand  the  methods  pursued  in  weather  investigation,  and 

ito  derive  the  best  results  from  the  information  furnished. 

jinost  important  work  performed  at  the  Branch  Office  is  weather 

tiBgand  the  study  of  the  meteorological  conditions  and  other  pecul- 

5  of  the  region  for  which  the  forecasts  are  made.     The  officer  iji 

^  however,  occupies  a  dual  position,  in  which  he  not  only  per- 

f  superintends  the  weather  work  of  the  Pacific  Coast  States,  but 

as  personal  charge  of  the  military  telegraph  lines  and  cables  of 

Msion  of  the  Pacific.    The  duties  are  largely  combined  as  a  mat- 

f  necessity,  because  telegraphic  communication  is  hiaintained  over 

nent  Hnes,  hetw^een  certain  points,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting 

kr  reports,  as  well  as  for  purely  military  purposes. 

I  the  establishment  of  the  Branch  Signal  Office  the  weather  fore- 
B Teie prepared  for  special  districts,  designated  as  follows:  "North 
ific, Region,"  including  Oregon  and  Washington;  '^Middle  Pacific 
ion,"  embracing  Northern  California  and  western  Nevada;  '^  South 
"  I  Region,"  embracing  Southern  California.  In  July,  1888,  this 
ion  into  regions  was  changed,  and  forecasts  were  ordered  made  for 
w, in  which  the  name  of  the  State  should  be  given,  and  the  predic- 
1  to  that  area.  It  was  also  permitted  to  designate  in  the 
3  any  particular  pa-rt  of  the  State,  as:  "the  northeast  portion," 
ne northwest  portion,"  "along  the  coast,"  "in  the  interior,"  etc. 
BcompelJing  more  exactness  in  the  work,  this  plan  also  provided 
!  uBe  of  familiar  terms  in  referring  to  geographical  divisions,  so 
eople  could  more  readily  apph^  the  information  contained  in  the 
It  is  probably  not  generally  known  that  there  is  a  region  of 
fin  the  United  States  for  which  weather  forecasts  have  never 
p Blade.  It  embraces  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Utah,  western  Colorado, 
'  ag,  Idaho,  and  Montana.  Although  telegraphic  weather  reports 
aved  from  this  region,  and  Signal  Service  stations  have  been 
1  there  for  many  years,  the  commercial  and  agricultural  inter- 
Bnot  sufficiently  developed  to  demand  special  weather  forecasts. 
Ifte  Branch  Office  four  weather  charts  are  prepared  twice  daily,  at 
Land  6  p.  m,,  from  a  study  of  which  general  and  special  weather 
sandstorm  warnings  are  made.  The  reports  for  the  prepara- 
rf  these  charts  are  received  from  the  various  Signal  Service  sta- 
■fe  Arizona,  California,  Nevada,  Oregon,  and  Washington. 
tHo.  1  shows  for  each  station  the  current  temperature,  barometric 
Jieduced  to  sea  level,  current  wind  velocity,  wind  direction,  state 
*  ar,  precipitation,  and  maximum  wind  velocity  since  last  regular 
/Isotherms  are  drawn  in  blue  for  each  10  degrees  of  tempera- 
N  fhll  lines,  and,  when  doubtful,  in  broken  lines.  Isobars  are 
^^  led  for  each  tenth  of  an  inch  of  barometric  pressure,  in  full 
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lines;  when  doubtful,  in  broken  lines,  and  designated  by  thep 
and  tenth.     The  words  "high"  or  ^4ow"  are  so  placed  astoj 
relative  barometric  condition  of  the  regions  marked. 

Chart  No.  2  shows  for  each  station  the  twelve  and  twenty| 
changes  in  barometric  pressure,  the  differences  -being  expre 
mally  with  the  algebraic  signs  of  plus  and  minus.    The  depj 
the  normal  is  also  shown  for  each  station  in  the  manners' 
Lines  in  blue,  drawn  for  each  tenth  of  an  inch,  represent  t 
hour  changes,  and  those  in  red  the  twenty-four-hour  changes,  j 
black  may  be  used  to  indicate  the  plus  and  minus  changes  | 
normal  barometric  pressure. 

Chart  No.  3  shows  for  each  station  the  twelve  and  twentyl 
changes  in  temperature;  also,  the  departures  from  the  nomal| 
ture.     Lines  in  blue,  drawn  for  each  10  degrees  of  temp 
resent  the  twelve-hour  changes,  and  those  in  red  the  twenty-i 
changes.     Lines  in  black  may  be  used  to  indicate  the  plus,  a 
changes  from  the  normal  temperature  at  each  station. 

Chart  No.  4  shows  for  each  station  the  minimum  tempen 
morning  report,  and  the  maximum  temperature  at  the  eveiuii| 
the  kind  and  extent  of  clouds,  both  upper  and  lower;  thedewp 
twenty-four-hour  change  in  minimum  temperature,  andthe| 
four-hour  change  in  maximum  temperature.     Lines  in  red  repi 
temperature  changes  for  each  10  degrees. 

The  weather  forecasts  embrace  general  forecasts  for  each  Sta 
forecasts  for  localities,  and  storm  warnings  for  the  benefit  of  8 
coast  cities.     The  special  forecasts  consist  of  rain  warnings, fi 
ings,  and  forecasts  of  weather  and  temperature.    Any  town  is 
entitled  to  receive  these  special  predictions  by  telegraph  at  G 
expense,  providing  the  weather  and  temperature  flags  of  1 
Service  are  furnished  and  displayed  for  the  benefit  of  the  j 
some  instances  newspapers  have  been  furnished  the  forecasts ai 
ment  expense  by  providing  cuts  of  the  signal  flags  and  prinft 
with  the  telegraphic  message  in  their  daily  issue.    Thisiflfl 
almost  equivalent  to  displaying  the  flags.    Individuals  can n 
telegraphic  forecasts  for  their  personal  use  on  payment  of  ti 
the  telegram.     Besides  the  preparation  of  the  general  weatherl 
for  States,  made  twice  daily,  special  forecasts  are  sent  dr^' 
different  places  in  the  Pacific  Coast  States.     Storm  warnii 
nished  to  seven  stations  in  California,  Oregon,  and  Washingtofi.! 
rain  warnings  are  furnished  during  the  raisin-making  season^ 
places  in  California.     These  warnings  prove  of  much  pK  ' 
and  many  testimonials  have  been  received  at  the  Branch  Office^ 
ing  this  fact  and  the  appreciation  of  the  public. 

The  following  changes  and  improvements  have  been  efi 
Branch  Signal  OlGBce  by  the  present  ofiicer,  Lieutenant  Mni 
assumed  charge  in  July,  1890: 

First — The  combination  of  the  observer's  oflSce  with 
Ofl&ce,  and  the  establishment  of  one  general  ojGBce  in  moreo 
quarters,  which  are  better  adapted  to  the  work  of  the  Servicfifj 
change  an  excellent  exposure  is  obtained  for  the  instrumei" 
are  collected  together  on  one  platform,  made  easy  of  i 
delay  the  observer  as'  little  as  possible  in  taking  his  obser^ 
the  old  station  in  the  Merchants'  Exchange  the  instrumenfc^ 


J  scattered  about  the  roof  and  tower  of  the  building,  and  no  change 
ifty  importance  had  been  made  in  twenty  years.  The  present  loca- 
rf  the  general  office,  in  the  Phelan  Building,  affords  many  advan- 
^  not  the  least  of  which  relate  to  the  instruments,  their  elevation 
r  been  increased  over  fifty  feet,  and  altogether  made  much  more 
iiient  of  access.  The  combination  of  the  two  offices  has  resulted  in 
lomplishment  of  more  work  and  better  service  to  the  public. 
"  -The  classification  and  binding  of  the  large  accumulation  of 
,  making  them  much  more  accessible  for  study  and  the  use  of 
MUc. 
"rd— The  preparation  of  a  special  daily  weather  map  of  the  Pacific 
States,  to  be  printed  daily  for  the  use  of  the  public,  at  Govern- 


-The  preparation  of  a  blackboard  weather  map  to  display  the 
f  weather  conditions  of  the  Pacific  Coast  States,  for  the  benefit  of 
lereial  and  naaritime  interests  in  San  Francisco. 
-The  adoption  of  a  local  rain  signal  for  the  use  of  the  fruit 
f  of  California.  This  new  signal  is  of  the  same  size  as  the  other 
j8,  but  the  colors  are  arranged  to  make  it  half  blue  and  half 
^  and  thus  indicate  light  rain  or  showers.  The  blue  flag  indicates 
heavy  rain,  and  the  white  flag  fair  weather.  It  was  very 
nt, especially  to  those  engaged  in  making  raisins,  that  distinction 
I  be  made  in  the  weather  signals,  so  that  a  light  rain  or  passing 
rconld  be  distinguished  from  a  heavy  or  contii^uous  rain. 

"  curing  the  cooperation  of  the  press  of  the  Pacific  Coast  States 

kKfiMng  the  reports  of  the  Branch  Signal  Office,  and  in  furnishing 

Btf  their  papers  to  aid  in  the  collection  of  local  meteorological  data 

* " '  [  reach  of  the  regular  Signal  Service  stations.     Over  one  hun- 

jland  fifty  papers  responded  to  this  invitation,  coming  from  Ari- 

,  California,  Nevada,  Oregon,  Washington,  and  Idaho.     Most  of 

b papers  are  published  daily,  and  thus  the  collection  at  the  Branch 

I ifl  very  large  and  exhaustive.     An  examination  of  this  immense 

Irfprinted  matter  shows  a  constantly  increasing  interest  in  weather 

I,  and  a  most  encouraging  growth  in  a  knowledge  of  how  to  apply 

h  the  best  use  of  the  large  amount  of  weather  information  col- 

l  and  distributed  by  the  General  Government  and  State  organiza- 

[ft.— Increasing  the  scope  and  augmenting  the  distribution  of  the 
/weather  review  issued  by  the  Branch  Signal  Office.     The  num- 
f  copies  published  has  increased  from  twenty  to  nearly  two  hundred 
aft.  The  review  is  published  by  the  press  throughout  the  Pacific 

Connecting  the  Branch  Signal  Office  by  long  distance  tele- 
6  with  all  parts  of  California  reached  by  these  instruments,  through 
■a Francisco  Central  Telephone  Office.  This  arrangement  was  made 
I  ia  the  distribution  of  weather  forecasts  outside  of  San  Francisco, 
tieoefit  of  the  public,  and  was  effected  through  the  courtesy  of  the 
6  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company,  which  organization  agreed 
' !  with  the  Signal  Service  in  distributing  weather  forecasts 

bnnecting  Point  Reyes   Lighthouse,  Gal.,  direct  with  the 
>Spal  Office,  so  as  to  furnish  vessel  and  weather  reports  from 
f  **wii  to  the  Mercha.nts'  Exchange  of  San  Francisco,  with  the 
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least  possible  delay.     This  arrangement  has  been  of  great 
furnishing  prompt  reports  of  vessels  in  distress,  and  securing  ^ 
for  them,  saving  both  life  and  property.     A  notable  instance 
rescue  of  the  British  ship  Jessomene,  with  the  entire  crew, 
storm  of  February  22,  1891,  near  Point  Bonita,  California. 
valued  at  $200,000. 

Tenth — Connecting  the  Branch  Signal  Office  by  telegraph, 
Western  Union,  with  all  parts  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  thus 
the  means  of  receiving,  by  wire,  at  the  Signal  Office  the  weaf 
from  all  Signal  Service  stations.    This  arrangement  aids 
the  preparation  of  the  daily  forecasts. 

Eleventh — Connecting  the  Branch  Signal  Office  withthePt 
Telegraph  Company,  so  as  to  receive  by  wire  special  weatj 
from  their  agents  at  over  twenty  places  in  Oregon  and  Califon 
reports  are  received  each  morning  at  8:30  a.  m.,  and  are 
nishing  special  rain  data  to  the  public.    . 

Twelfth — Arranging  with  the  officials  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
Company  to  receive  their  morning  weather  report  by  9  A.  M.,  fromj 
hundred  stations  in  Nevada,  California,  and  Arizona.    Theii 
thus  gathered  is  furnished  in  various  ways  to  the  public. 

Thirteenth — Arrangements  made  to  furnish  special  weatk 
by  telephone  to  about  twenty  places  in  San  Francisco. 

Fourteenth — Arrangements  perfected  to  connect  by  telegrapl 
cables  all  the  military  posts  in  and  about  San  Francisco  with  " 
Signal  Office,  thus  establishing  communication  between  the 
harbor,  and  those  on  the  mainland,  with  army  headquarters. 

Fifteenth — ^The  issue  of  special  weather  bulletins  "to  the 
event  of  unusual  meteorological  conditions  existing  in  the  Pi 
States.     These  bulletins  afford  explanations  and  more  detaileJi 
tion  than  can  be  given  in  the  regular  synopsis  and  forecasts. 

Sixteenth — The  issue  of  circulars  to  the  press  for  the  piirposeof| 
ing  the  use  of  technical  meteorological  terms,  and  to  descrihe' 
acter  of  various  meteorological  phenomena,  especially  those 
the  meteorology  and  climatology  of  the  Pacific  Coast.   T" 
these   circulars   is   to  furnish   information   to  the  public 
better  enable  them  to  make  practical  use  of  the  weather 
distributed  by  the  Governmeht. 


m 


METEOROLOGICAL  BULLETINS. 

By  J.  P.  Fin  LEY,  Lieutenant  Signal  Corps,  officer  in  charge  San  Francisco  SI 


In  view  of  the  many  inquires  received  at  this  office  relativ&jj 
and  significance  of  technical  meteorological  terms,  and  for  ii 
as  to  the  character  of  the  various  forms  of  atmospheric  di 
recognized  by  the  science  of  meteorology,  it  has  been  deemed] 
to  prepare  for  publication,  through  the  press,  a  series  of  circul 
letins  which  will  briefly,  but  yet  comprehensively,  furnish  ^ 
data.    It  is  believed  that  this  plan  will  serve  to  instruct  the  I 
important  subject,  and  assist  in  making  the  daily  weathefl 
Wiore  practical  value. 


Bribed! 


hflst 
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BULLETIN  No.  I. 

The'  Cyclone. 

Signal  Service  U.  S.  Army,  Division  of  the  Pacific,  , 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Januar}'^  27, 1891. 

lutfifty  years  ago,  PiddingtoUj  of  Calcutta,  East  India,  first  applied 

m "cyclone"  to  all  circular  storms  of  whatever  area.     The  word 

from  the  Greek  "  cycles,"  which  signifies,  among  other  things, 

il  of  a  snake.    Its  application  to  the   most  important  of  all 

cal  disturbances  is  not  intended  to  affirm  that  the  area 

by  the  storm  is  a  true  circle,  but  rather  expressing  sufficiently 

of  the  air  to  a  circulatory  motion.     The  word  is  now 

M  by  the  leading  meteorologists  of  the  world  as  properly  distin- 

ing  a  certain  and  Well  defined  class  of  atmospheric  phenomena. 

cyclone  is  a  broad  disturbance,  having  a  diameter  of  from  three 

'  to  five  hundred  miles,  and  sometimes  one  thousand  miles.     It 

eddy  in  the  atmosphere,  and  moves  along  in  that  medium  very 

as  the  eddies  in  a  stream  of  water.     The  air  does  not  have  an 

circular  motion  at  any  place  w^ithin  the  disturbed  area,  but  only 

to  spiral  movement.     Even  this  tendency  is  not  revealed  by 

from  a  single  station.     It  is  necessary  to  obtain  observations 

entire  area  of  disturbance,  which,  when  platted  on  a  chart,  dis- 

the  general  movement  of  the  air,  gradually  inward  toward  the 

ir,  where  it  rises  to  the  upper  cloud  region  and  flows  outward  on  all 

This  motion  of  the  air  gives  rise  to  westerly  winds  south  of  a 

lie  center,  southerly  winds  on   the  east,  easterly  winds  on  the 

and  northerly  winds  on  the  west.     At  the  center  of  the  area  there 

calm  space  ten  or  fifteen  miles  in  diameter,  known  as  the  "eye  of 

ttoim/^   This  is  a  very  dangerous  part  of  the  cyclone  for  vessels  to 

iter,  as  they  become- motionless  and  are  then  suddenly  caught  at 

Vantage  by  the  rear  *of  the  storm.     The  barometer  is  lowest  at 

and  increases  in  height  outward  to  the  circumference.     The 

of  the  cyclonic  area  is  either  circular  or  elliptical,  generally  the 

The  direction  of  progressive  movement  is  from  west  to  eas^t^ 

the  influence  of  the  rotation  of  the  earth,  and  while  not  directly 

I,  is  apparent  in  the  passing  changes  of  the  weather.     The  rate  of 

lentiB,  on  the  average,  about  thirty  miles  per  hour,  being  most 

in  winter,  with  a  maximum  of  fifty  miles,  and  least  rapid  in 

sr,  with  a  minimum  of  about  ten  miles. 

four  quadrants  of  a  cyclone  have  distinct  and  invariable  charac- 
I,  m  follows:  In  the  northeast  quadrant,  great  humidity,  high 
precipitation,  and  heavy  clouds,  especially  in  the  southern  por- 
iithe  southeast  quadrant,  the  maximum  of  heat  and  moisture, 
le  region  of  all  classes  of  local  storms,  especially  the  "  tornado." 
aouthwest  quadrant,  clearing  weather,  with  dashes  of  rain  in  the 
portion,  felling  temperature,  and  diminishing  humidity.  In  the 
fest  quadrant,  the  minimum  of  heat  and  moisture,  general  absence 
^  and  brisk,  cold  winds.  Some  cyclones  may  preserve  their 
in  passing  entirely  around  the  earth,  but  the  generality  only 
•l»ut  one  third  of  that  distance,  and  then  disappear  in  the  gen- 
''^tion  of  the  atmosphere, 
words  "gale,"  "storm,"  "hurricane,"  "tempest,"  "typhoon," 
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^^  breeze,"  etc.,  define  the  strength  of  the  wind  in  a  cyclone, bml 
describe  the  general  disturbance  which  gives  rise  to  rain,  clonj. 
atmospheric  electricity,  and  variable  conditions  of  heat  and* 
This  great  disturbance,  having  a  well  defined  area,  direction] 
ment,  and  velocity  of  progression,  is  properly  known  as  a  cycL 
The  following  scale  shows  that  the  above  terms  relate  to  thel 
the  wind,  and  should  not  be  employed  to  designate  a  general  d 
like  the  cyclone  and  anti-cyclone: 

Signal  Service  Scale  of  the  Porce  of  the  Wind. 

Calm,  0.    No  visible  horizontal  motion  to  inanimate  matter. 

Light,  1  to  2  miles.    Causes  smoke  to  move  from  the  vertical. 

Gentle,  3  to  6  miles.    Moves  leaves  of  trees. 

Fresh,  6  to  14  miles.    Moves  small  branches,  and  blows  up  dust. 

Brisk,  16  to  24  miles.    Good  sailing  breeze,  and  makes  white  caps. 

Hiffh,  25  to  39  miles.    Sways  trees,  and  breaks  branches. 

Gale,  40  to  69  miles.    Dangerous  for  sailing  vessels. 

Storm,  60  to  79  miles.    Prostrates  exposed  trees  and  frail  houses. 

Hurricane,  tempest,  or  typhoon,  80  or  more  miles.    Prostrates  everything. 
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BULLETIN  No.  11. 

The  Anti-Cyclone. 

Branch  Signal  Office,] 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  February  10,| 

The  employment  of  this  term  for  meteorological  purposes  b 
follows  the  use  of  the  word  cyclone.     The  prefix  "anti"  indid 
existence  of  a  circulatory  system  in  the  air  directly  contraryi 
which  prevails  in  the  cyclone.     As  the  circulation  of  the  aii| 
differs  widely   from   those  of  the   cyclone,   so  also  are  ' 
phenomena  of  an  opposite  nature.     The  anti-cyclone  is  an  a 
harometer,  in  which  the  atmospheric  pressure  is  decidedly  i 
normal.     The  highest  pressure  is  at  the  center,  and  dimiEisI 
outward  to  the  circumference.     The  circulation  of  the  air  ifll 
outward  from  the  center.     The  air  does  not  attain  a  circul 
anywhere  within  the  area,  and  the  tendency  to  a  spiral  movemefl 
disclosed  when  the  whole  disturbance  is  charted  and  observar 
every  quarter  are  available.     The  circulation  of  the  air  in  an  a 
gives  riseio  westerly  w^inds  on  the  north  side  of  the  center,! 
winds  on  the  east  side,  easterly  winds  on  the  south  side,  and i| 
winds  on  the  west  side.     The  four  quadrants  of  an  anti-c 
distinguished   as  follows:  In  the  northeast  quadrant,  clear,! 
weather,  with  winds  of  moderate  force.     In  the  southeast  ( 
cold  wave,  with  the  lowest  temperature,  clear,  dry  air,  andl 
In  the  southwest  quadrant,  fair,  cool,  pleasant  weather, 
winds  and  haze.     In  the  northwest  quadrant,  increasing  j 
increasing  humidity,  cloud  formation,  and  threatening  weathefj 

The  front  of  an  anti-cyclone  is  the  extreme  rear  of  a  cy " 
extreme  rear  of  an  anti-cyclone  is  the  front  of  a  cyclone.  The! 
downward  and  outward  in  an  anti-cyclone,  and  inward  andu 
cyclone.     The  air  which  flows  outward  from  the  top  of  a  cy' 
and  dry,  because  deprived  of  its  heat  and  moisture  in  thed 


.-jorsnow.    This  air  descends  toward  the  earth's  surface  and  gives 

Kihe  formation  of  the  anti-cyclone.  There  is  always  an  anti-cy clone 

»  two  cyclones,  both  of  which  are  feeding  the  former  and  main- 

j  its  identity.    The  cold  weather  of  an  anti-cyclone  is  partly  due 

(J  descent  of  cold  air  from  above,  the  horizontal  flow  of  cold  air  from 

1  regions,  and  the  effect  of  radiation,  which  is  greatly  augmented 

|(he  absence  of  vapor  and  clouds.     The  area  of  the  anti-cyclone  is 

juently  greater  than  that  of  the  cyclone,  and  its  form  less  regular. 

fi-cyclone  is  synonymous  with  clear,  cool  weather,  moderate  winds, 

I  a  cold  wave;  and  cyclone,  with  cloudy  weather,  rain  or  snow,  high 

I,  and  a  warm  wave.     The  word  "high"  on  the  weather  map  indi- 

Bthe  area  of  an  anti-cyclone,  and  the  word  "low"  the  area  of  a 

done.  Both  disturbances  are  beneficial  and  necessazy  to  the  pros- 

tty  of  mankind. 


BULLETIN  No.  III. 

The  Tornado. 

Signal  Service  U.  S.  Abmy,  Division  of  the  Pacific,  ) 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  February  26,  1891,  ) 

1  storm  is  the  most  violent  and  destructive  of  all  atmospheric 

i.    The  derivation  of  the  term  has  peculiar  significance. 

8  Latin  word  is  tornare,  to  turn,  or  in  other  words,  a  whirling  wind. 

"panish  and  also  the  Portuguese  term  is  tornada,  which  means  to 

I,  or  turn  upon  itself.     An  effort  appears  to  have  been  made  to  coin 

1  that  would  convey  the  idea  of  a  small  whirling,  cylindrical 

(accompanied  with  much  violence.     The  word  tornado  has  no 

1  derivation.    About  three  centuries  ago  it  possessed  practically 

|fiame  meaning  that  it-  has  to-day.      Over  two  hundred  years  ago 

"'i seamen  reported  their  experiences  with  tornadoes  (waterspouts) 

|fte  northwest  coast  of  Africa.     From  the  knowledge  acquired  by 

J  early  seamen  we  trace  the  use  of  the  word  tornado  to  England 

llhenoe  to  the  English  colonies  in  America,     As  early  as  1682  we 

|(he  record  of  a  tornado  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  June  tenth,  at  2:30 

A  minute  and  very  interesting  description  was  prepared  and 

lof  its  peculiar  features,  which  reads  as  if  the  storm  occurred 

|jesterday.    The  conditions  of  tornado  development  are:   (1)  An 

'  *~8  state  of  the  atmosphere  which  occurs  in  the  cloud  regions;  (2) 

l^poBing  movement  of  warm,  moist,  and  cold,  dry  air  currents,  the 

r overflowing  the  former;  (3)  the  existence  of  a  gyratory  motion  in 

*r  relative  to  some  central  point. 

J  regions  most  favorable  for  the  occurrence  of  tornadoes  are  the 

ippi, Missouri,  and  Ohio  Valleys,  and  the  Gulf  and  South  Atlantic 

Tornadoes  are  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  summer  season, 

Itaonthfi  of  greatest  frequency  being  April,  May,  June,  and  July. 

|iiionth  of  greatest  frequency  is  May.     It  may  be  generally  stated 

r^tomadoes  do  not  occur  in  the  United   States  west  of  the  one 

dth  meridian.    This  storm  is  practically  unknown  in  California. 

ranado  invariably  assumes  the  form  of  a  funnel-shaped  cloud,  the 

fW  Old  drawing  near  to  or  resting  upon  the  earth.     The  cloud  and 

Fiir  beneath  it  revolve  about  a  central  vertical  axis  with  incon- 
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ceivable  rapidity,  and  always  in  a  direction  contrary  tot! 
of  the  hands  of  a  clock.  The  average  width  of  the  path  ofd 
is  about  eighty  rode.  The  wind  velocities  of  the  tornado  4 
from  one  hundred  to  eight  hundred  miles  per  hour.  Thej 
almost  invariably  occurs  in  the  afternoon,  just  after  thehotte 
the  day.  The  hours  of  greatest  frequency  are  from  3  to5i 
tornado  passing  over  a  body  of  water  gives  rise  to  what  is  calW 
spout.  No  building,  however  constructed,  can  resist  the  viokil 
ing  and  uplifting  winds  of  the  tornado's  vortex.  The  averageli 
a  tornado's  path  is  about  twenty -five  miles.  The  general  i 
movement  is  from  southwest  to  northeast.  The  tornado  is  n 
local  storm,  and  always  destructive. 
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^  The  alternation  of  rain  and  fair  weather  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
jride  most  suitable  conditions  for  planting  and  harvesting. 
|,  The  absence  of  excessively  violent  storms,  owing  to  the  southwest 
Kon  of  the  Japan  current  at  the  parallel  of  45  degrees  north;  the 
J  Alaskan  current  along  the  California  coast,  and  the  dry  atmosphere 
fthe  Middle  Plateau  region. 
.  Computed  from  the  records  of  nearly  twenty  stations,  covering  a 
gseries  of  years,  the  percentage  of  rainfall  in  Washington  varies  from 
Spercentin  August  to  15.70  per  cent  in  January. 

iputed  from  the  records  of  twenty  stations,  covering  a  long 
J  of  years,  the  percentage  of  rainfall  in  Oregon  varies  from  1.25 
rcentin  August  to  17.10  per  cent  in  December. 


BULLETIN  No."  IV. 
Some  Important  Facts  about  the  Climate  of  Oregon  and  ¥a8h 

Signal  Service  U,  S.  Army,  Division  of  the  Pacb 
San  FranciscOj  Gal.,  March  11,1 

The  geographical  position  of  these  two  States  is  a  most  fort 
Located  in  the  latitude  of  the  easterly  trend  of  the  central  \ 
Japan  current,  they  receive  the  full  benefit  of  the  warmth  andi 
continually  rising  from  this  great  stream.     The  atmospherica 
areas  of  low  barometric  pressure  forming  over  the  Japan  cun 
the  continent  throughout  the  year  in  a  manner  to  provide  a mofiil 
distribution  of  rain.     The  relation  of  the  two  great  States  toil 
current  is  one  of  vital  importance  to  their  commercial  and  8 
interests,  and  should  be  clearly  understood  by  the  people. 
direction  of  this  current  so  that  its  motion  in  the  equat 
becomes  westerly,  and  in  the  temperate  zone  easterly,  and  i 
tude  a  few  degrees  to  the  south,  and  the  North  Pacific  Coast  Stafcl 
become  as  barren  and  bleak  as  northern  Canada  and  Late" 
great  a  factor,  then,  in  the  development  of  a  country,  is  them 
heat  and  moisture. 

The  following  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  atmospheric  ( 
Japan  current  on  the  climate  of  the  North  Pacific  region: 

1.  A  general  equability  of  temperature  unequaled  inar 
tion  of  the  United  States. 

2.  A  gradual  change  from  the  heavier  rains  of  winter  tot 
rains  of  summer,  giving  rise  to  a  most  beneficial  distributionof  | 
tion  throughout  the  year. 

3.  In  winter  the  atmospheric  disturbances  from  the  Japafii 
move  eastward  at  a  lower  latitude  than  in  summer,  and  tlii| 
north  and  south  of  the  storm  centers  makes  the  difference  m 
between  the  two  seasons.  But  as  the  change  of  the  centers  iBg 
great  respecting  Oregon  and  Washington,  these  States  arealw 
the  area  of  precipitation  accompanying  the  low-pressure  i 

4.  A  prolific  growth  of  all  forms  of  plant  life. 

5.  Climatic  conditions  which  favor  to  a  marked  extent  i 
most  cereals  and  other  importa.nt  staple  crops. 


'      BULLETIN  No.  V. 

Some  Facts  about  Weather  Forecasts, 

Signal  Service  U.  S.  Army,  Division  of  the  Pacific,  ) 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  March  18.  1891.  | 

|The  Branch  Office  of  the  National  Weather  Service,  Division  of  the 
Ic,  was  opened  at  San  Francisco,  March  1,  1885,  and  is  the  only 
eof  its  kind  in  the  country  outside  of  the  Central  Oflice  at  Waehing- 
I,  D.  C.  It  was  established  for  the  purpose  of  providing,  in  the  most 
1;  and  practical  manner,  an  opportunity  for  the  people  of  the  Pacific 
t  to  receive  all  of  the  benefits  that  should  be  derived  from  the  work 
I  Service.  The  main  object  was  to  prepare  and  distribute, 
igh  the  press  and  by  telegraph,  weather  forecasts  for  the  Pacific 
t States,  and  vparn  vessels  of  the  approach  of  storms  dangerous  to 
ping  off  the  coast;  also,  to  make  special  forecasts  of  rain,  frosts, 
"  I,  and  local  storms.  Such  work  had  been  carried  on  at  the  Central 
e  in  Washington  many  years,  for  the  eastern  portion  of  the  United 
if  and  it  was  believed  that  the  time  had  come  for  the  organization 
I  Pacific  Coast  Weather  Service,,  with  headquarters  at  the  metropolis 
lie  coast,  and  at  a  place  centrally  located,  for  the  convenient  receipt 
1  distribution  of  telegraphic  reports. 

P  properly  apply  the  weather  forecasts  to  definite  areas  of  country, 
M^acific  Coast  was  divided  into  three  districts,  designated  officially, 
WIowb:  North  Pacific  Region,  embracing  western  Oregon  and  west- 
^ Washington;  Middle  Pacific  Region,  embracing  the  western  portion 
^omia  north  of  parallel  37  degrees  north,  or  an  east  and  west  line 
g the  northern  edge  of  the  bay  of  Monterey;  South  Pacific  Region ^ 
'iig  the  western  portion  of  California  south  of  parallel  37  degrees 

2^ay  1,1886,  an  order  was  issued  from  Washington  changing  the 
Wsto  State  areas,  and  thereafter  the  weather  forecasts  were  made 
r*fe  following  regions:  Washington,  embracing  the  entire  State; 
%  embracing  the  entire  State;  Northern  California,  embracing 
'portion  of  the  State  north  of  the  latitude  of  36  degrees,  or  an  east 
^[^  line  passing  through  the  central  portion  of  Lake  Tulare; 
^"^  California,. embracing  that  portion  of  the  State  south  of  the 
-9f3§  degrees  north, 
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There  have  been  several  changes  in  the  hours  at  which  the  J 
have  been  prepared  for  issue,  dependent  upon  the  hours  of  m^ 
ical  observation  and  the  convenience  of  the  press.    Observatl 
now, taken  throughout  the  United  States  at  8  a.  m.  and  at 8 k| 
enty-fifth  meridian  time,  which  corresponds  to  5  A,  m,  and  S 
Pacific  time.    The  weather  forecasts  are  issued  from  the  f 
office  about  9:30  a.  m.  and  6:30  p.  m.  daily.     An  earlier  hourc 
be  selected,  because  of  the  want  of  telegraphic  facilities  in  conce 
the  reports  at  San  Francisco,  from  all  parts  of  the  Pacific  CoastJ 
The  language  of  the  forecasts  must  largely  conform  to  the  officiali| 
tions  issued  from  the  Central  Office  at  Washington,  which  aim  ti 
brevity  and  avoid  ambiguity. 

Forecasts  of  higher  or  lower  temperature  are  made  each  i 
with  reference  to  the  expected  minimum  temperature  of  the t 
morning,  and  each  evening  with  reference  to  the  maximum  1 
expected  on  the  following  afternoon.     The  forecasts  of  stationi 
perature  indicate  a  change  of  4  degrees  or  less,  from  March  to  Oj 
inclusive,  and  6  degrees  or  less  for  the  remaining  months  of  ( 
In  the  case  of  higher  or  lower  temperature,  a  change  of  1  degree 
is  sufficient  to  verify  the  forecast.     A  cold  w^ave,  in  general  i 
defined  to  be  a  fall  in  temperature,  over  an  extensive  area,  of  Ml 
in  twenty-four   hours,  or  28  degrees  in  forty-eight  hours,  andi 
freezing  point  or  below.     Warnings  of  cold  waves  are  issued  wH 
expected  that  the  area  affected  will   exceed  one  hundredi 
square  miles  in  extent,  and  in  well  defined  cases  for  a  les 
Forecasts  of  fair  weather  mean  an  entire  absence  of  rainfall, ij 
necessarily  an  absence  of  clouds.     Forecasts   are  usi 
period' of  twenty-four  hours,  but  whenever  the  meteorological codJ 
are  so  decided  as  to  dominate  the  present  and  are  expected  ton 
modify  coming  weather  over  any  extensive  part  of  the  country,! 
may  be  made  for  periods  of  thirty-six,  forty-eight,  and  sevd 
hours. 

Generally  speaking,  it  is  more  difficult  to  forecast, 
weather  of  summer  than  that  of  winter,  because  of  the  abi 
former  season  of  well  defined  storm  centers,  most  of  the  prei^ 
being  the  result  of  local  changes  in  temperature  and  wind  f 
For  a  similar  reason  it  is  more  difficult  to  forecast  the  cha 
moderate  storm  than  of  those  which  attend  a  severe  one; 
latter  case  the  laws  of  cyclonic  development  and  movements 
closely  adhered  to,  which  permits  the  principles  of  weather  I 
to  be  applied  with  greater  success. 


LITTLE  DROPS  OP  DEW. 

A  THEORY  OF  THEIR  ORIGIN,  AND  OTHER  FACTS. 
By  A.  K.  Bartlett. 


To  the  ancient  philosophers  the  appearance  of.  dew  and  J 
complete  mystery,  and  numerous  were  the  theories^  advanced,! 


.jitifically  inclined,  to  account  for  their  production,  and  the  interest- 
I phenomena  they  presented.  Many,  it  is  said,  believed  that  the  dew 
iDothingelse  than  the  tears  shed  by  the  Almighty  upon  our  earth, 
i they  regarded  it  as  a  sacred  substance  that  possessed  a  number  of 
ul  and  inexplicable  properties.  They  also  attributed  to  it  many 
Hge  events  and  curious  manifestations  that  occurred  in  those  times, 
laomeruhhed  it  over  their  bodies  in  order  to  protect  themselves  from 
biril  spirit,  whose  malignant  influence  was  held  responsible  for  all 
pfflarvelous  and  unaccountable  operations  of  nature  observed  on  the 
land  in  the  heavens  above. 

[  the  numerous  "  truths  stranger  than  fiction  "  that  the  study 

Inatural  science  has  revealed,  there  are  few  more  interesting  and  in- 

tive  than  those  relating  to  the  phenomena  of  dew  and  frost. 

!  late  Prof.  J.  Dorman  Steele,  in  his  excellent  work,  "  Fourteen 

9 in  Physics,"  says:  *^  Dew  was  anciently  thought  to  possess  many 

properties.    Baths  in  this  precious  liquid  were  said  to  con- 

&  greatly  to  heauty.     It  was  collected  for  this  ptirpose  and  for  the 

[  the  alchemists  in  their  weird  experiments,  by  spreading  fleeces 

lol  upon  the  ground.     Laurens,  a  philosopher  of  the  middle  ages, 

med  that  dew  was  ethereal,  so  that  if  we  should  fill  a  lark's  egg  with 

llayitoiit  in  the  sun,  immediately  on  the  rising  of  that  luminary 

^eggwouldflyofi*  into  the  air!     This  experiment  is  best  performed 

li  a  goose's  egg." 

sis  considerable  misapprehension  among  the  general  public  con- 

:  the  nature  and  origin  of  dew  and  frost,  it  being  commonly 

",  by  the  great  majority  of  people  that  dew  actually  falls  from 

y,and  how  frequently  do  we  hear  the  expression  "  the  dew  is  fall- 

IM"  The  fact  is,  dew  never  falls,  but  is  formed  on  the  surface  of 

Ittrth,  and  always  at  the  identical  place  where  it  is  seen  by  the 

ar.   Dew  is  simply  the  moisture  of  the  air  condensed  by  coming 

iiiact  with  objects  upon  the  ground  that  are  colder  than  itself.     Thjs 

^heated  during  the  day  by  the  sun's  rays,  at  night  cools  off  and 

"  5  a  considerable  portion  of  its  heat  into  space.     All  bodies,  left 

jlves,  win  gradually  become  cool  if  previously  heated.     This 

I  in  natural  philosophy,  radiation,  and  it  may  be  easily  demon- 

by  experiment.     Take  an  iron  ball,   for  instance,  heat  it  to 

iSBcence,  or  until  it  becomes  red  hot,  and  then  suspend  it  by  a  wire, 

(little  while  it  will  part  with  all  its  heat,  and  feel  quite  cool  to  the 

The  heat  has  been  thrown  off',  as  it  were,  or  radiated,  and  not 

I  away  by  the  surrounding  air,  for  precisely  the  same  effect  will 

*  if  this  experiment  be  perfected  in  a  vacuum.     Our  earth 

ntly  radiating  its  heat,  like  the  imaginary  ball,  in  all  directions, 

[^  night  becomes  so  cool  that  the  invisible  vapor  resting  upon  its 

818  condensed  into  water  and  deposited  as  "  de"v^."     The  tempera- 

'Jtl  which  this  takes  place  is  called  the  "dew  point,''  as  indicated 

■^aeeurate  and  reliable  thermometer.     But  this  point  is  by  no  means 

'  tor  invariable,  since  dew  is  deposited  only  when  the  air  is  satu- 

^  wth  vapor;  and  the  amount  of  moisture  required  to  saturate 

I  Kgh  temperature  is  much  greater  than  for  air  of  low  temperature. 

'  wdies  have  not  the  same  capacity  for  radiating  heat,  but  some 

NjAmore  rapidly  than  others.     Henccj  with  the  same  exposure, 

^Wfes  wUl  be  covered  densely  with  dew,  while  others  will  remain 

lify.   Dark  objects  have  more  dew  deposited  upon  them  than 
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light  ones,  because  they  are  better  radiators,  and,  therefore,  |^ 
a  larger  amount  of  heat.  This  fact  rnay  also  be  demon straied| 
ing  a  black  woolen  cloth  and  a  white  linen  or  cotton  onej 
ground  over  night.  Grass,  the  leaves  of  trees,  wood,  etc.,  i 
very  freely;  but  polished  metals,  smooth  stones,  and  cottoac 
with  their  heat  more  slowly,  so  that  the  former  of  these  subi 
be  completely  drenched  with  dew,  while  the  latter,  in  the  i 
tion,  will  be  comparatively  dry. 

The  amount  of  dew  formed  in  any  night  is  greatly  influeii«e(l| 
<Jondition  of  the  atmosphere..  More  dew  is  formed  on  cleans 
than  when  the  sky  is  obscured  by  clouds,  because  they  act  as  a| 
.and  reflect  back  the  heat  radiated  by  the  earth  into 
furnishing  that  received  by  them  during  the  day,  which  | 
•earth  from  cooling  off  enough  to  produce  a  large  deposit  of  ( 
when  the  sky  is  free  from  clouds  the  earth  radiates  a  larger  a 
heat,  as  there  is  nothing  to  intercept  that  thrown  off  fromitj 
This  is  the  reason  why  we  always  have  colder  nights  whenn 
■obscure  the  sky. 

The  formation  of  dew  is  prevented  by  a  strong  breeze,  whiciij 
iihe  layers  of  moisture  resting  upon  the  ground  before  they i^w 
•cool  down  to  the  "dew  point."  A  slight  breeze,  however,  is  & 
to  the-  production  of  dew,  as  it  replaces  the  layer  of  air  froiii| 
water  has  been  deposited  by  another  containing  more  moisti 
dew  may  ever  be  expected  when  the  sky  is  obscured  by  clouds, 
there  is  a  strong  wind. 

The  moisture  that  appears  on  the  outside  of  a  pitcher  wiefi 
tains  very  cold  water  is  nothing  but  dew,  and  is  produced  by 4 
'Cause  explained  above.      This  dampness  frequently  obser7eil| 
.cold  pitcher,  even  during  the  hottest  weather  in  summer,  is  o 
referred  to  by  saying  "  the  pitcher  is  sweating;"  and  in  thigs 
•tration  we  are  permitted  to  recognize,  before  our  eyes,  on  a  e 
the  same  interesting  process  of  dew  formation  that  takes  ]' 
surface  of  the  great  earth. 


HOW  CLIMATES  CHANGE. 

RECORDS  QUOTED  TO  SHOW  THAT  THE  EARTH'S  HEAT  INCl 
By  W.H.H.  Murray. 


It  is  a  matter  of  knowledge  to  many  that  the  summers  arel( 
measured  by  the  heated  term — and  the  winters  warmer  thanl! 
;a  half  century  ago,  and  that  this  result  has  been  reached  bj^l 
surely  operating  causes,  and  this  slow  but  sure  change  in  iUi 
ihe  country  is  one  of  momentous  interest,  not  only  to  thei 
but  to  the  average  citizen  as  well,  for  should  it  continue,  vad 
would  follow  in  the  industries  and  products  of  the  country,  J 
in  its  hygienic  conditions. 

It  would  not  be  an  unprecedented  experience  if  the  northi 
the  American  continent  was- passing  through  a  climatic  (' 


l&ce 


five  a  sort  as  to  become  memorable  in  the  history  of  the  globe.  For 
.eacientific  observation  and  records  are  of  too  recent  a  period  to 
ijm  with  adequate  data  for  intelligent  judgment  as  to  it,  neverthe- 
I literature  is  filled  with  evidence  bearing  directly  upon  the  point, 
IflO implicit  in  its  nature  and  so  emphatic  in  its  iteration  as  to  be 
Bipeachable.  As  most  Americans  are  too  busy  to  know  much  of  the 
^it  may  be  interesting  should  we  recall  a  few  of  the  passages  in 
meat  of  our  suggestion  or  surmise. 

IN   PALESTINE    AND   ITALY. 

land  of  Palestine  is  certainly  not  to-day  a  wintry  country.  But 
OT  more  centuries  ago  an  ancient  poet  wrote:  ^'Hast  thou  entered 
b  treasures  of  the  snow?  Or  hast  thou  seen  the  treasures  of  the 
I?  Out  of  whose  womb  came  the  ice  and  the  hoary  frost  of  heaven; 
hath  gendered  it?  The  waters  are  hidden  as  with  a  solid  rock,  and 
of  the  deep  is  frozen.''  Such,  evidently,  was  the  degree  and 
of  the  cold  in  the  land  of  the  Midianites  thirty  centuries  ago. 
David,  writing  several  centuries  later,  gives  the  following  descrip- 
ofintense  winter  weather:  "He  giveth  snow  like  wool.  He  scat- 
thehoar  frost  like  ashes.  He  casteth  forth  his  ice  like  morsels, 
can  stand  before  his  cold?  "     Such  is  the  account  of  the  climate  in 

of  Palestine  twenty-eight  and  thirty  centuries  ago. 
mste^wi  of  snow,  hail,  ice  with  the  solidity  of  rock,  and  frozen  sea, 
inhabitants  of  that  country  to-day  live  in  a  hot,  sultry  climate,  in 
'  snow  and  ice  are  never  seen. 
lecHmate  of  Italy,  as  it  was  of  old  time,  and  the  great  change  which 
to  it,  are  not  beyond  the  student's  knowledge.  Virgil  was 
a  poet  and  a  skilled  agriculturist.  And  in  his  "  Georgice  "  he  often 
directions  for  the  security  of  young  cattle  against  the  dangerous 
of  ice  and  snow  and  periods  of  intensely  cold  weather.  His 
ins  were  for  the  neighborhood  of  Mantua  and  Naples,  and  when 
ing  of  Calabria,  the  most  southern  and  hottest  part  of  Italy,  he 
to  theiieftxing  of  the  larger  rivers  and  Btreams  as  a  "thing  to  be 
I7  expected. 

doeB  he  stand  alone  in  his  witness  as  to  this  matter,  for  Pliny y 
lal,  and  other  authors  of  their  time,  speak  of  ice  and  snow  as 
lent  in  all  parts  of  Italy,  while  ^jlian,  if  we  remember  correctly, 
a  a  whole  chapter  to  the  giving  of  specific  directions  of  how  to 
fcr  eels  when  the  rivers  are  covered  with  ice.  These  descriptions 
climate  apply  to  it  as  it  was  eighteen  centuries  ago. 
can  be  quoted  in  this  connection  also.  We  are  writing  from 
and  with  less  fullness  than  we  might,  could  we  turn  to  the 
'8 books,  but  should  any  classicist  be  interested  to  follow  us  he 
find  that  our  recollection  is  essentially  correct.  This  poet  was 
'Wfrom  Italy  to  Tomas  by  the  Emperor.  This  place  is  near  the 
rf  the  Euxine  Sea,  and  climatically  includes  the  region  round 
intinople.  He  spent  seven  years  in  exile  in  this  region,  and 
^  ne  that  he  saw  the  Euxine,  or  Black  Sea,  covered  with  ice; 
fl&ice  was  not  only  strong  enough  to  support  men,  but  oxen  and 
"■ifidfl  loaded  with  products.  He  states,  moreover,  that  the  wine 
^^^jmtry  was  often  frozen,  and  that  the  snow  in  many  places  in 
***!  was  never  fully  melted  during  the  entire  summer.     It  is  a 
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well  established  fact  that  in  the  year  401  the  Euxine  Seaw^J 
over  for  twenty  days  together.     This  is  certainly  a  most  e 
picture  to  one  who  has  lived  in  this  century  in  Gonstantinoi 
knowledge  of  its  climate.    . 

CHANGES   IN  GERMANY'S   CLIMATE. 

The  Alps  and  Apennines  are  the  highest  of  European  i 
History  has  no  stranger  tale  to  tell  than  the  march  of  Hannibj 
over  these  lofty  ranges.     It  was  one  of  the  wonders  of  antiqui 
and  Polybius  both  bear  repeated  testimony  to  the  sufferings  of  Ij 
from  the  terrible  cold  they  encountered,  and  the  awful  obBta* 
snow  and  ice.     But  these  mountains  are  easily  passed  to-day, fo?j 
time  conditions  connected  with  the  severity  of  the  climate  do ij 
exist, 

l^or  have  the  changes  in  the  cJimate  of  Germany  been  lessi 
A  Latin  historian  records  that  in  Caesar's  time  the  Ehineandtkl 
were  not  only  frequently  frozen,  but  so  deeply  frozen  that  the| 
able  to  uphold,  without  cracking,  the  heaviest  of  weights.  Hea 
the  barbarians — the  native  Germans — chose  the  winter  season! 
campaigns,  because  they  could  then  transport  their  armies, cavj 
heavy  wagons  along  those  rivers  over  a  solid  bridge  of  ice. 

We  might  easily  continue  these  quotations  from  the  ancieDtt| 
in  witness  that  the  climate  of  both  Asia  and  Europe 'has  uu( 
vast  change  in  the  last  two  thousand  or  three  thousand  years;! 
so  profound  that  it  has  affected  both  the  character  and  habili 
people  and  the  products  of  these  countries;  a  change  which  a 
one  degree  for  each  hundred  years;  but  we  have  suggested 
give  direction  to  the  popular  thought  touching  a  probable  d 
climate  in  our  own  country.     May  it  not  be  that  the  samec 
operated  to  modify  the  climate  of  the  East  are  now  at  work  J 
that  of  this  western  hemisphere,  and  that  within  one  thousw 
thousand  years  the  palm  and  the  date  tree  will  be  growing  inti 
of  the  Connecticut  and  the  Merrimac,  and  the  pomegranate l 
the  shores  of  Lake  Champlain,  while  the  Adirondacks  : 
Mountains  shall  be  covered  with  the  olive?    May  it  not  be  I 
American  of  the  future  shall  spend  his  summers  under  theoiar 
of  New  Hampshire,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Quebec  shall  shlpu 
as  they  pick  it  in  the  slopes  of  the  Laurentian  hills?    Verily,^ 
foretell  the  changes  that  may  come  if  the  world  will  onlygoeJJ 
hotter  and  hotter. 


RAIN   AND    SNOW. 

[Greeley's  ''American  Weather."] 


"Rainfall  is  the  most  indefinite  of  the  various  meteOToM 
nomena,  as  to  its  locality,  distTibution,  seasonal  recurrence, an^ 
It  is  impossible  to  draw  a  sharp  line  between  mist  and  rain, 
condensation  of  aqueous  vapor  takes  place  rapidly  and  the  s 
cles  of  mist  increase  in  diameter  it  is  then  called  rain.    Tbe^- 


fin  which  rain  forms  is  not  known.     Different  theories  have  been 

d,  some  assuming  that  two  masses  of  saturated  air  of  different 

ires  are  suddenly  combined,  with  the  result  of  immediately 

[sing  the  excess  of  moisture  which  necessarily  results.     Others 

6  that  rainfall  usually  occurs  by  the  cold  of  expansion  or  elevation, 

5  to  large  masses  of  saturated  air  being  forced  upward  by  under- 

3ig  currents  of  cold  air,  or  by  violent  out-draughts  of  warm  air 

)  upper  strata  of  the  atmosphere,  which  naturally  draw  upward 

|«turated  air.    Doubtless  both  methods  obtain  to  a  greater  or  less 

it,  and  it  is  susceptible  of  proof  that  the  heaviest  rains  of  the  world 

i  caused  by  the  cold  of  expansion,  where  the  general  movements  of 

|jtmosphere  result  in  warm,  moist  air  being  forced  or  drawn  up  to 

tdeyations  by  the  presence  of  abrupt  mountain  ranges,  over  which 

tiirmttst  pass,  and  in  so  doing  lose  the  greater  part  of  its  vapor. 

I  author  believes  iii  the  general  law  advanced   by  Blanford,  that 

met  vapor  laden  may  be  any  current  of  air,  however  saturated,  it 

I  not  bring  rainfall  so  long  as  it  preserves  a  horizontal  movement." 

•increased  elevation,  or  eddies  from  increase  of  friction,  or  the 

tion  around  borders  of  a  barometric  depression,  causes  formation 

1  rain. 
isive  rainfall  on  land  occurs  at  places  in  middle  or  lower  lati- 
5  contiguous  to  a  sea  of  comparatively  high  mean  temperature  and 
ifhich  the  prevailing  winds  blow.  The  heavy  rain  results  from 
densation  of  moisture  by  cold,  caused,  as  some  suggest,  partly  by 
"  J  passing  over  a  land  of  lower  temperature,  or,  as  is  more  prob- 
^by  being  forced  upward,  more  or  less  sharply,  by  the  configuration 
'  I  country. 

uuthor,  from  a  somewhat  extensive  observation  of  weather  con- 

\j  fails  to  find  any  cases  where  the  vapor-laden  air  is  apparently 

I  to  any  extent  by  radiation  or  convection  from  land  of  low  tem- 

The  process  of  cooling  a  body  of  moist  air  by  its  own  radi- 

I  into  space,  or  by  convection  or  radiation  from  cold  land,  must  be 

I  Blow,  and  the  final  effect  inconsiderable;  especially  as  compared 

Ithecoldof  elevation,  which  is  about  half  a  degree  for  every  hun- 

Ifeet  of  ascent. 

fit  rainfall  over  land  occurs  in  high  latitudes,  where  the  mean 
)  of  sea  and  air  are  both  low%  In  low  latitudes  it  results 
I  fte  prevalent  winds  having  been  deprived  of  the  greater  part  of 
fffloiflture  by  having  passed  over  mountain  ranges  of  considerable 
"ojOr  by  their  passing  over  a  country  having  nearly  the  same 
ature  as  the  region  from  which  the  moisture  was  drawn,  and  where 
atry  does  not  rise  with  marked  abruptness.  Tranquil  atmospheric 
bng  arising  from  the  absence  of  low  areas,  or  exemption  from  their 
sowing  to  intervening  and  obstructing  mountain  ranges,  tend 
r  to  reduce  the  amount  of  rainfall. 

i  or  snow  from  a  cloudless  sky  sometimes  occur,  and  is  called 

'  it  is  nearly  always  small.     Buchan  cites  a  case  from  the  experi- 

pof  Sir  J.  C,  Boss  (the  famous  Arctic  traveler),  on  Christmas  day, 

ji^ttear  Trinidad,  when  a  light  shower  of  nearly  an  hour  prevailed 

U  cloud  in  sight.     Similar  cases  have  not  been  infrequent  in 

jited  States,  where  over  twenty  have  been  observed.     It  is  often 

i  that  the  rainfall  may  be  from  thin  and  translucent  clouds. 
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Prof.  T.  Russell,  in  examining  nearly  one  hundred  cases  of  J 
snow  from  a  clear  sky,  found  that  the  larger  number  mm 
southwest  side  of  an  area  of  low  barometer,     *     *    *   ataj 
about  five  hundred  miles  from  its  center."     Frequently  higl^ 
vail,  so  that  the  snow  could  be  carried  from  a  cloudy  region  iuj 


air. 


On  June  30,  1877,  a  heavy  shower  at  Vevay,  Indiana, 
minutes,  fell  from  an  apparently  cloudless  sky.  The  raindiopsl 
large  size,  and,  as  caught  on  a  sheet  of  blotting  paper,  made  qJ 
and  a  half  inches  in  diameter.  Nearly  three  fourths  of  an iniij 
fell  from  a  clear  sky  on  March  15, 1885,  at  Bloomington,  T" 

In  the  experience  of  the  author  at  Fort  Conger,  Grinnell  I 
44'  north,  snow  or  frost  fell  almost  daily  during  the  prolo 
spells  in  mid-winter,  when  spiculse  of  frost  appeared  to  be  c 
in  suspension  in  mid-air.  This  snowfall  and  frost  phenoi 
attributed  to  the  solid  condensation  of  the  aqueous  vapor  of  I 
paratively  warm  upper  air  by  the  layers  being  succes8ivelj| 
partly  by  radiation  and  partly  by  contact  with  the  co" 
strata.  It  was  invariably  the  case  during  prolonged 
upper  strata  of  air,  as  shown  by  observations  on  adjacent  i 
were  always  warmer  than  at  the  bases. 

There  are  occasional  instances  in  which  black,  yellow,  or  { 
are  reported,  as  well  as  showers  containing  fish  and  mm 
insects  of  various  kinds.  In  all  these  cases  the  foreign  constttu 
color  of  the  rain  or  snow  are  due  to  impurities  gathered  fromtl 
of  the  earth. 

In  March,  1879,  several  instances  of  yellow  rain  or  snowo 
the  United  States.  At  South  Bethlehem,  Penn.,  during!* 
March  sixteenth  there  was  a  slight  fall  of  snow  in  that  section,* 
next  morning,  when  the  snow  had  melted,  a  yellow  c' 
covering  the  ground,  more  or  less.  Upon  examination  the  i 
found  to  be  the  pollen  of  pine  trees.  The  Signal  Corps  ob 
Orleans  reported  light  showers  on  the  seventeenth,  andg 
peculiar  feature  of  the  rain  was  its  yellow  color,  which  was  i 
quantities  of  the  pollen  of  the  cypress  trees  floating  in  the  atn 
At  Lynchburg,  Va.,  yellow  rain  fell  on  March  21,  1879,  J 
which  was  transmitted  to  the  Surgeon-General,  United  State8| 
microscopical  examination.  Major  J.  J.  Woodward,  Surgt 
States  Army,  reported  that  "the  yellow  powder  which 
physical  properties  consists  entirely  of  the  characteristic  tripl 
pollen  of  the  pine.  The  pine  woods  in  the  region  around  I 
had  been  in  blossom,  I  believe,  for  some  days  previous  to  theij 
and  the  direction  of  the  wind  at  the  time  should  indicate  i' 
pollen  came  from.  Under  favorable  circumstances,  however,^ 
may  be  carried  for  long  distances,  so  that  its  source  is  not» 
near  the  town.'' 

Professor  Weber  gives  an  account  of  golden  snow  on  Fel 
1877,  in  Peckeloh,  Germany.     He  says:    "The  snow  did] 
white  but  yellow,  and  a  kind  of  yellow  which  gave  the  app 
surface  strewn  with  golddust.     I  took  up  some  of  the  snow,| 
a  porcelain  dish,  and  allowed  the  snow  water  to  evaporate, 
yellow  film  settled  upon  the  sides  of  the  dish,  very  evenly  <ii^ 

Green  and  red  snow  are  to  be  found  in  a  few  partft  of  * 


lly  in  the  Arctic  regions,  the  color  being  due  to  minute  organ- 

\Protoco€€us nivalis,.  The  most  extensive  deposits  of  red  snow 

B,  situated  near  Cape  York,  Greenland,  were  discovered  by  Cap- 

J  John  Ross,  R.  N.,  in  1818,  from  which  the  hills,  owing  to  this  snow, 

jiwd  the  fanciful  name  of  Crimson  Cliffs.    The  color,  however,  as 

1  by  the  author,  is  a  faint,  dirty,  dull  red,  and  not  crimson. 


RAINFALL  EXPERIMENTS. 


1  the  last  annual  report  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Secre- 
fEusk  remarks  as  follows  concerning  the  proposed  experiments  in 
duction  of  rainfall,  provided  for  by  Act  of  Congress: 

1  amendment  to  the  Act  of  appropriation  for  this  department  was 
1  at  the  last  session  of  Congress,  placing  at  my  disposal  the  sum 

ifHOO  for  experiments  in  the  production  of  rainfall,  it  being  under- 

~  that  such  experiments  were  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
rsuch  a  result  could  be  attained  by  the  use  of  explosives.  The 
t  and  problematical  nature  of  these  experiments,  and  the  neces- 
IrfoDdertafcing  th'em  only  under  the  direction  of  a  person  possess- 
|fliorough  qualification  for  conducting  the  work,  has  made  it  thus 

npiacticable  for  me  to  give  the  matter  proper  attention.    The  experi- 

8will,  it  is  expected,  soon  be  inaugurated." 

I  time  should  be  fitly  chosen,  and  the  work  should  be  conducted 

r  direction  of  meteorological  experts,  who  are  able  to  determine  the 

&ot  the  results  obtained.     Nothing  less  than  this  will  satisfj  the 

mhds  of  people,  especially  old  veterans,  who  are  very  positive  in 
jr belief  that  vigorous  cannonading  will  pound  rain  out  from  a  cloud- 
fitj,  .The  question  ought  to  be  settled  for  educational  reasons, 

'i  no  practical  benefit  may  result  from  the  experiments.     The  Gov- 

st  is  able  to  bear  the  trifling  expense. 

le  striking  historic  cases  are  cited  to  sustain  the  popular  belief 
f  heavy  cannonading  may  produce  copious  rainfall  under  certain 

heric  conditions.    At  the  siege  of   Valenciennes  by  the  allied 

Bin  June,  1793,  the  weather,  which  had  been  remarkably  hot  and 
violently  rainy  after  the  cannonading  commenced.     Two 
1  pieces  of  artillery  were  employed  in  the  assault,  and  one  hun- 

I  the  defense  of  the  city,  all  of  which  were  frequently  in  action  at 

[Be  time. 
tfte  battle  of  Dresden,  August  17,  1813,  the  weather,  which  for 
liays  had  been  calm  and  intensely  hot,  suddenly  changed,  and  a 
tolof  rain  fell. 

tVaterloo,  according  to  Siborne,  the  weather  during  the  morning  of 
*H,1815,  had  been  oppressively  hot.  It  was  now  a  dead  calm;  not 
"twas  stirring,  and  the  atmosphere  was  close  to  an  intolerable 

^irith  a  dark,  heavy,  dense  cloud  impending  over  the  combatants, 
tteenth  Hussars  were  fully  prepared  and  awaited  the  command 
%  when  brigade  guns  on  the  right  commenced  firing  for  the 

fcof  breaking  the  order  of  the  enemy's  advance.    The  concussion 

*  instantly  to  rebound  through  the  still  atmosphere  and  communi- 
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cate,  like  an  electric  spark,  with  the  heavily  charged  mass  a 
violent  thunder  clap  burst  forth,  which  was  immediately  fol 
rain  which  has  never,  probably,  been  exceeded,  even  in  thelj 
a  few  moments  the  ground  became  perfectly  saturated. 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  the  instances  above  cited  the  condi 
favorable  to  heavy  precipitation,  and  there  is  nothing  theTeb| 
lish  the  correctness  of  the  hypothesis  that, the  concussion  of  a 
caused  the  downpour.     Humboldt  said  that  in  South  Americal 
den  eruption  of  a  volcano,  occurring  in  a  dry  season,  sometim«8| 
it  into  a  rainy  one.    But  this  ma}''  be  attributed  to  the  great  heij 
ing  volcanic  discharges,  which  caused  a  sufficient  disturbi 
atmosphere  to  produce  rainfall.     There  is,  in  fact,  a  ^ 
probability  that  rainfall  may  be  produced  by  an  extensive  cool 
than  by  making  a  great  noise  with  big  guns  or  dynamite  boial 
let  us  have  the  experiments  with  the  dynamite  to  settle  the  p 

Captain  James  Allen,  of  the  Signal  Office,  replying  to  inte 
recently  addressed  to  him  regarding  the  probability  of  prodw 
by  artificial  means,  said:  "  One  fact  would  seem  to  be  easily « 
that  an  attempt  to  explode  gunpowder  in  order  to  practic™ 
strate  the  advisability  of  attempts  in  rain  production,  should  i 
made  after  most  careful  consideration  of  the  atmospheric  c 
For  example,  if  the  explosions  should  be  made  in  the  center  d 
area,  as  shown  by  our  weather  maps,  or  even  after  a  low  am  It 
any  point,  we  may  be  absolutely  certain  no  rain  will  follow. 
experiments  should  be  undertaken  to  the  southeast  oreastofajj 
and  three  hundred  to  six  hundred  miles  from  the  center, 
stations  should  be  established  every  five  or  ten  miles  for  two| 
miles  to  the  eastward  of  the  point  of  explosion.    If  the  explo 
made  in  a  comparatively  clear  sky,  and  after  that  unmistaki' 
are  observed  to  the  eastward  and  not  to  the  westward,  some  o 
may  be  surmised.     It  must  be  said,  however,  that  even  if  thep 
of  rain  be  practicable,  it  can  only  be  for  a  very  limited  area,  a 
believed  that  any  benefit  which  can  possibly  arise  from  sucM 
never  amount  to  the  expense  of  the  enterprise." 


THE  POWERS  OP   THE  AIR. 

By  Felix  L.  Oswald. 


In  the  course  of  the  last  fifty  years  the  progress  of  science  ^ 
ously  illustrated  the  significance  of  the  old  saying  that  truii| 
stranger  than  fiction.  The  good  steed  Bayard  would  be  eclipj 
iron  horse  as  the  darts  of  Orion  are  distanced  by  a  minnie  I ' 
dolphin-riding  guest  of  King  Periander  would  be  gkd  toe 
seat  for  the  steerage  berth  of  a  Cunard  steamer. 

Still  greater,  perhaps,  would  be  the  surprise  of  the  myflticj 
he  could  see  how  far  the  discoveries  of  the  nineteenth  centulf* 
passed  anything  dreamed  of  in  the  philosophy  of  his  specul 
acts  of  the  "Invisible  Powers.'^  Invisible  disease  germs  ai^^ 
decide  the  question  of  life  and  death  for  countless  thousands ' 


Ljoen-  Invisible  currents  of  a  mysterious  force  carry  our  messages 
1 1  speed  immeasurably  superior  to  that  of  the  best  broom-bestrid- 
^fiidi,  and  the  "empty  air''  has  been  found  to  possess  potencies 

ng  those  of  aU  the  twenty-seven   varieties   of  aerial  demons 

rated  by  the  author  of  the  "  Enchanted  World." 

f  a  few  years'  cruising  in  the  eastern  Mediterranean,  Sir  Charles 

rtecame inclined  to  "doubt  if  the  mariners  of  Greece  and  Rome 

jeiperienced  such  a  thing  as  a  genuine  tornado;"  but  only  since 

ItfUblishment  of  meteorological  observatories  have  even  the  navi- 

8  of  the  West  begun  to  realize  the  force  exerted  by  a  common  ocean 

e  storms  of  the  northern  Atlantic  have  been  known  to  reverse  the 

pt  of  the  tides  and  to  upheave  the  waters  of  vast  ocean  areas  with 

\  equal  to  a  pressure  of  sixty  billion  pounds  to  the  square  mile. 

gorigiDatingon  the  plains  of  our  central  States  have  more  than 

lieached  the  east  shores  of  our  continent,  crossed  the  Atlantic,  and 

toTer  a  conBiderable  portion  of  Europe  and  western  Africa,  over- 

J  the  resistance  of  all  counter  currents  and  displacing  a  bulk  of 

ipheric  strata  that  could  not  have  been  more  than  momentarily 

i  by  the  explosion  of  a  mountain  of  gunpowder. 

f  currents,  with  their  incalculable  influence  on  the  climatic  con- 

8  of  our  planet,  have,  indeed,  been  recognized  as  the  most  potent 

1  elementary  agencies,  and  it  is  curious  that  the  manifold  inquiries 

Ithe  proximate  causes  of  their  disturbances  have  as  yet  not  led  to 

I  definite  results.    Dove  and  Redfield,  the  discoverers  of  several 

tant  atmospheric  laws,  suppose  storms  to  be  analogous  to  the 

B  formed  near  the  points  of  contact  of  two  different  river  currents, 

I  assume  the  existence  of  established  storm-routeS,  corresponding  to 

J  of  permanent  equatorial  and  polar  waves.     Storms,  how- 

1^  are  by  no  means  confined  to  the  region  of  the  permanent  air 

^nte (trade  winds, etc.), -and  are  notoriously  apt  to  follow  a  protracted 

Recognizing  the  local  and,  as  it  were,  abrupt  origin  of  many 

I,  Professor  Espy  tried  to  explain  them  on  the  following  hypothe- 

[  "Whenever  the  vapor  of  the  atmosphere,"  he  says,  ^^  is  condensed 

loudsorrain,  the  heat  thus  generated  will  rarefy  the  surrounding 

;ata,  thus  causing  them  to  rise  upward,  and  leave  a  vacuum  which 

idily  filled  by  inrushing  air  currents  from  all  sides.     Hence,  the 

bat  the  gusts  of  a  cyclone  blow  from  every  quarter  towards  the 

t  of  the  storm."    That  theory,  however,  has  not  yet  been  recon- 

Iwith  the  circumstance  that  more  heat  is  set  free  when  vapor  is 

'  used  into  snow  than  into  rain,  while  snow -tornadoes  are  much  less 

utthan  warm  rain  cyclones. 

b^fl  hypothesis  connects  the  recurrence  of  storm  periods  with  cer- 
IfiWijunctions  of  the  planets,  but  tested  by  experience  it  involves  as 
I  as  hits,  and  reminds  the  humorist  Vogt  of  the  observation 
I  by  an  old  lady  who  stated  that  the  memory  of  many  sleepless 
J  had  taught  her  to  expect  a  rain  whenever  she  heard  tom-cats 
J  OB  her  roof.    She  owned  an  old  rookery  in  the  rain-clouded  hills 
g,  and  inquiries  elicited  the  fact  that  her  assortment  of  house- 
Igteinduded  about  twenty-five  cats  of  both  sexes,  so  that  the 
landmeteorolgical  phenomena  could  not  help  coinciding  once 

^""^questionably  plays  an  important  part  in  the  development  of 
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air  currents,  as  attested  by  the  fact  that  the  frequency  and  ^ 
storms  increase  as  we  approach  the  equator,  and  that  in  the  I 
tudes  thunder  storms  generally  follow  a  period  of  more  tiai 
warm  weather.  Violent  gales,  however,  are  experienced  incii 
as  often  as  in  any  other  two  months  of  the  year,  and  in  the  t 
genesis  of  cyclones  presents  problems  too  complex  for  the  form 
anything  like  a  positive  rule  of  prediction. 

But,  though  the  cause  of  storms  has  never  yet  been  expla 
way  to  reconcile  all  their  regular  and  exceptional  phenomena,! 
of  those  phenomena  themselves  has  been  carried  to  a  remarki" ' 
of  completeness.    The  direction  and  velocity  of  many  thoui 
have  been  ascertained  with  the  aid  of  all  sorts  of  self-registeri 
ments;  the  frequency  of  gales  in  respect  to  special  seasons,  i 
lunar  phases,  has  been  recorded  for  years,  and  a  large  wmh^ 
tracks  have  been  mapped  out  as  a  surveyor  would  mapt 
of  a  well  defined  river.     These  "  tracks,'^  by  the  way,  eshiUti 
ties  that  make  it  probable  that  the  ancients  must  have  i 
rather  inadequate  notions  concerning  the  geographical  extent  oj 
gales. 

Tornadoes  are  strangely  apt  to  follow  a  zigzag  course,^ 
well  as  horizontally;  i,  e.,  they  will  not  only  turn  off  suddfinly| 
angles  to  their  former  line  of  progress,  but  will  seem  to  leave  f 
of  that  line  altogether  and  dart  upwards  into  unknown  heigltft 
then  plunge  down  again,  and  resume  their  work  of  destruction 
scores  of  miles  from  a  point  where  they  appeared  to] 
their  force  in  whirlwind  and  torrents  of  rain.     Gales  that  e 
minate  abruptly  on  the  table  lands  of  central  Spain  may  t 
on  the  coast  of  France,  follow  the  coast  plain  north  to  the  i 
Seine,  turn  eastward,  appear  to  spend  their  fury  in  the  { 
Ardennes,  and  like  a  whirlwind  of  local  origin  breakouts 
plains  of  Holland  or  northern  Germany. 

The  mode  rather  than  the  cause  of  these  erratic  deflections  j 
expressed  in  the  rule  that  storms  are  apt  to  blow  from  i 
to  regions  of  low  barometric  pressure,  and  that  they  are  prec 
rise  and  followed  by  a  depression  of  temperatures, 
lines  of  least  resistance;"  that  tendency  has  been  summarize 
conditions  seeming  to  determine  the  direction  of  special  airci 
apt  to  change  too  suddenly  to  predict  the  event  with  anyc' 
tainty.  Experience  has,  however,  partly  compensated  theia(J| 
theories,  and,  given  the  direction,  the  temperature,  and  ' 
an  incipient  storm,  the  phenomena  of  its  development  can  o 
be  inferred  from  the  analogy  of  recorded  precedents.  Thas,i) 
noticed  that  cyclones,  with  all  their  tendency  to  move  in « 
spirals,  will  not  return  across  a  given  degree  of  latitude « 
"  storm  centers"  have  once  advanced  to  a  certain  distance  in 
direction,  and  that  north  of  the  equator  storms  turn  fromi 
but  in  the  southern  hemisphere  from  left  to  right,  like  the  1 
watch. 

Theories  have  been  elaborated  to  fit  those  facts,  but  weshoi 
get  Ehrenberg's  "  Hint  to  Cosmologists,"  and  the  occasioniJ 
inductive  modes  of  explanation.  "Suppose,"  he  says, "mo^ 
should  prove  to  be  much  warmer  than  the  valleys  below,  | 
theorists  be  long  in  formulating  a  science-approved  expls  * 


y  *  Warm  air,'  they  would  say,  ^  has  a  tendency  to  rise,  as  we  see  by 
Lpvard  draught  of  an  open  fireplace  and  the  ascending  smoke-clouds 
leonlagration.    Those  uprising  currents  of  warm  air  naturally  raise 
itanperature  of  lofty  mountains,  which,  besides,  are  so  much  nearer 
he  sun,  and  catch  the  first  and  last  rays  of  its  warming  light.' "    A 
in  it  might  seem  logical  enough  to  suppose  that  highlands  must  be 
lly liable  to  the  ravages  of  violent  gales;  but  it  so  happens  that 
live  storms  are  about  ten  times  more  frequent  on  coast  plains  and 
nsive  table  lands  than  anywhere  in  the  mountains.     Nor  is  that 
nity  confined  to  sheltered  mountain  valleys.     Hilltops  overlooking 
Ihmdreds  of  miles  an  adjoining  plain  have  a  ten-to-one  chance  to  get 
ritb  a  mere  ripple  of  the  hurricane  that  bursts  like  the  crack  of 
a  on  the  prairies  below,  and  in  the  southern  Alleghanies  there  are 
icte  of  several  thousand  square  miles  which,  since  the  memory  of 
r  first  settlers,  have  never  experienced  anything  Avorse  than  an  ugly 
'  r  storm  with  its  concomitants  of  hail  and  electric  fire,  while  under 
5  parallels  of  latitude  the  prairies  of  Kansas  can  hardly  boast  a 
tead  that  has  not  undergone  repeated  opportunities  to  appreciate 
Iffity  of  a  "cyclone  pit." 
efect  seems  to  be  that  storms  rarely  rise  above  a  certain  level,  and 
des  crossing  our  continent  from  west  to  east  often  appear  to  wreak 
f  rage  chiefly  on  plains  bordered  on  the  east  by  mountains  that 
5  a  barrier  to  the  further  progress  of  the  storm,  which  nevertheless 
]es  to  rally  its  forces  somewhere  east  of  the  obstructive  highlands, 
hem  Georgia  forms  a  west-wind  trap  of  that  sort,  and  in  1874  the 
[try  from  Edgefield  to  Gainesville  was  swept  by  a  gale  which  at  one 
i hurled  a  freight  train  from  its  track  and  discharged  the  load  of  a 
Icar  in  a  way  suggesting  a  volley  of  case-shot  fired  from  a  battery 
iritzers.   In  1885  the  same  region  was  ravaged  by  a  cyclone  that 
tits  mementoes  in  a  heavily  timbered  district  west  of  the  Tallu- 
irer.   About  six  miles  east  of  Clarksville  the  storm  has  torn  out 
1  m  a  manner  strikingly  illustrating  the  rotary  movement  of  a 
tdo.  Thousands  of  trees — ^tall  pines,  most  of  them,  which,  in  the 
Bent  of  expert  woodcutters,  would   have  yielded  to  a  one-sided 
I  by  snapping  off  in  the  middle — have  been  plucked  out,  twisted  out, 
I  were,  by  the  roots,  and  are  scattered  about  in  a  promiscuous  way 
t  the  storm  had  struck  them  from  all  sorts  of  different  directions, 
nen  of  storm-ships  are  often  sorely  bewildered  by  those  sudden 
lof  the  gale,  and  pedestrians  caught  in  a  tornado  are  liable  tc('be 
Bidown  by  a  push  from  what  a  moment  ago  appeared  to  be  the  lee- 
lade  of  the  road. 

B tornado  that  overthrew  the  walls  of  the  old  Roman  amphitheater 
meg,  in  the  winter  of  1827,  could  have  lifted  the  "Great  Eastern'' 
»moorings;  and  experts  estimate  that  the  force  exerted  by  combined 
8  and  breakers  in  the  repeated  destruction  of  the  Eddy  stone  light- 
eoould  have  been  equaled  only  b}^  a  protracted  bombardment  from 
rof  heavy  siege-guns.  During  the  gale  that  visited  the  north- 
Bitic  in  February,  1857,  the  west  coast  of  Ireland  was  strewn 
kfte  wreck  of  more  than  one  vessel  that  had  been  blown  upon  reefs 
'  *ieHffi;  though  a  still  more  violent  storm  was  experienced  north  of 
kead,  near  Liverpool,  England,  on  the  third  of  December,  1863, 
'intermittent  gusts  of  the  hurricane  were,  by  actual  measurement, 
"^  I  to  have  attained  a  speed  of  ninety-two  miles  an  hour. 
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•  Yet  no  local  stormB  can  give  the  inhabitants  of  the  frigij 
more  than  a  faint  conception  of  the  cyclones  which  occasioi 
the  lowlands  of  the  tropics — especially  the  coasts  of  the  ( 
of  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  of  the  southwestern  Pacific.    Thesto 
dashed  against  the  cliffs  of  the  Philippine  Islands  canofliijl 
pouring  back  in  torrents  resembling  the  waterfalls  of  large  m 
Varenius,  in  his  "  Geographia  Naturalis/'  describes  the  typhoo 
Chinese  seas  as  ^^ storms  which  rage  with  such  intensity  audi 
those  who  have  never  seen  them  can  form  no  idea  of  them,  i 
would  often  tempt  one  to  say  that  heaven  and  earth  wished  foij 
their  original  chaos." 

The  navigators  of  the  Japan  seas,  too,  must  often  feel  inclinei 
sider  the  name  of  the  "  Pacific  "  a  preposterous  misnomer.  The"| 
of  calms"  specified  on  mariners' charts  represent  merely  the  int| 
of  the  trade-wind  tracks,  and  are  by  no  means  specially  eien 
the  visitation  of  destructive  storms.  Of  all  seas  thus  far  iimn 
advantage  can  be  claimed  most  fairly  for  certain  sheltered  hj^ 
eastern  Mediterranean;  of  all  terra  jirma  regions,  for  theuppe 
of  the  Sacramento  River,  in  Northern  California. 


METEOROLOGICAL  CONDITIONS  OF  ARID ; 

[Monthly  Weather  Review,] 


At  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the  Scottish  Meteorologicali 
Br.  John  Murray  read  an  interesting  paper  on  the  meteorolof 
tions  of  desert  regions,  with  special  reference  to  the  Sahara,  fl 
ern  border  of  which  he  had  recently  visited. 

He  pointed  out  that  the  arid  regions  of  the  world  are  distr 
two  bands,  north  and  south  of  the  equator.     They  are  alii 
age  areas,  or  areas  where  the  streams  have  no  connection  T¥itt| 
They  are  also  regions  where  evaporation  is  in  excess  of  pre ' 
for  if  the  latter  were  in  excess  the  water  would  rise  until  it  c 
into  the  sea,  as  in  the  case  of  the  great  lake  district  of  North  i 
and  the  area  would  no  longer  be  one  of  inland  drainage.  Tk«l 
of  the  deserts,  the  Sahara,  is  about  three  and  a  haK  miltoJJ 
miles  in  area,  and  the  area  of  all  the  deserts  of  the  world  t 
about  eleven  million  five  hundred  thousand  square  miles, 
say,  over  one  fifth  of  the  land  of  the  world  has  no  outlet  foi  ^ 
to  the  sea,  and  in  all  that  area  evaporation  is  greater  thanprt 
These  areas  correspond  very  closely  with  the  regions  of  thewo^j 
the  rainfall  is  less  than  ten  inches  annually.     In  no  place  in' 
can  there  be  found  such  enormous  changes  of  temperature" 
deserts.     In  the  Sahara,  the  temperature  sometimes 
degrees  during  the  day  to  the  freezing  point  during-  the  i 
arises  from  the  great  dryness  of  the  atmosphere,  and  from  M 
that  takes  place  from  the  burning  soil  after  the  sun  " 
inland  drainage  areas  correspond  very  much  in  their  haioto 
nomena.     In  all  desert  regions  during  the  summer  all  win(k''^ 


la  winter  the  reverse  takes  place,  the  winds  flow  out  of  them, 
riiat  holds  good  both  for  the  northern  and  southern  hemispheres. 
jjjeadfito  the  low  rainfall,  for  the  great  majority  of  these  regions 
iBwreorless  bounded  by  high  hills.  The  winds  come  into  the 
g over  these  hills,  and  the  vapor  is  precipitated  from  the  atmos- 
■  )  hills,  with  the  result  that  when  the  winds  reach  the  inte- 
^legions  there  is  nothing  left  to  be  deposited.  If  there  are  not  hills 
any  desert  area,  then,  as  in  the  case  of  northern  Asia, 
J  findB  pass  from  a  colder  to  a  warmer  climate,  and  as  they  get  to 
Bier  regions  they  are  able  to  contain  more  vapor,  and  none  is  pre- 

)r.  Murray  examined  the  Sahara  region  geologically,  and  found  that 

lionnation  of  rocks  was  entirely  that  of  fresh  water,  and  of  Quater- 

date.    The  great  majority  of  geographers  and  geologists  have 

I  the  belief  that  the  whole  of  the  Sahara  is  an' old  seabed,  but 

iis.  opinion  it  has  never  as  a  whole  been  covered  by  the  sea  since 

!0us  or  Devonian  times,  and  no  part  of  it  has  been  covered  by 

^  ocean  since  Tertiary  times.     The  whole  question  about  the  discovery 

'3  seems  to  rest  upon  one  common  species  being  found  very  rarely 

egion  of  the  desert.     Owing  to  recent  researches,  the  opinion  as 

|tlie  Sahara  being  an  old  sea  bottom  is  very  likely  to  disappear  from 

iM-hooks,    He  considers  that  the  features  of  the  region  have  been 

iduced  hy  atmospheric  conditions.     The  sand  is  the  product  of  the 

jration  pf  the  locks  m  situ.    The  existing  rock  is  not  far  below 

JSiir&ce,  and  by  digging  down  to  it  the  hard  sandy  particles  are 

'  jdded  in  the  stone.     The  sun  shone  on  the  rocks  and  they 

The  sudden  cooling  at  night  broke  them  up,  the  wind  carried 

he  smaller  particles,  and  so  continually  the  rocks  are  being  disin- 

1  by  means  of  changes  other  than  water,  although  water  in  times 

ayed  a  greater  role  there  than  it  does  now.     There  is  a  range  of 

»in  the  desert  seven  thousand  feet  high,  and  for  three  months  in  the 

r  their  summits  are  covered  with  snow.     Descending  the  hills  are 

I  liver  courses,  some  of  great  length.     Much  of  the  region  he  con- 

5  once  been  a  large  fresh  water  lake.     Speaking  of  the  com- 

l  aspect  of  the  Sahara,  he  said  it  was  difficult  to  go  there  without 

:  enthusiastic  about  it.     There  seems  to  be  no  limit  to  the 

oat  of  water  that  can  be  obtained  by  sinking  artesian  wells. 


ANOTHER  WORLD. 

BvCamillb  Flammabion. 


Baatronomers  have  again  made  an  unexpected,  a  marvelous,  and 

r  a  most  original  discovery, 
rhave  just  found  out  a  world  which  has  neither  hours,  days, 
s> weeks,  months,  years,  nor  centuries — a  world  without  an  almanac. 
B  world  is  not  far  off,  astronomically  speaking.  A  telegram  or  a 
Otte  message  would  reach  it  in  five  minutes.  It  belongs  to  the 
J^celestial  circuit  as  ourselves.     It  is  one  of  the  globes  of  our  solar 

It  is  Mercury. 
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Yes,  Mercury,  that  beautiful  star  bathed  in  the  lucent  1 
solar  rays,  who  was. identified  with  Hermes  by  the  graceful  a 
mythology  of  the  Greeks,  and  personified  by  having  wings  a 
his  feet,  making  him  the  nimble-footed  messenger  of  01ympu8,i 
ful  companion  of  Apollo,  and  at  a  late  day  the  god  of  doctor 
caries,  thieves,  traffic,  and  gain;  Mercury,  whom  we  but  seU 
sight  of  in  our  latitudes,  because  he  always  strays  too  nearthel 
swims  into  our  vision  only  as  a  morning  or  an  evening  star  lesgl 
and  more  fugitive  than  Venus;  a  planet,  in  fact,  that  astronoj 
been  watching  for  thousands  of  years,  and  that  our  first  pai 
Garden  of  Eden  were,  no  doubt,  able  to  contemplate  in  the  ] 
which  precedes  the  hour  of  rest  and  that  of  awakening.   Ye8,| 
has  recently  been  the  object  of  new  and  scrupulous  investi 
from  what  has  been  made  out  it  would  seem  that  he  merely cii 
the  sun  in  such  a  way  that  he  constantly  presents  to  thatliiffli| 
same  unvarying  hemisphere.     This  is  certainly  something  i 
altogether  unexpected. 

Astronomers  have  hitherto  thought  that  Mercury  rotated! 
earth  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  for  the  following  reasons: 

The  geographical  outlines  on  the  surface  of  Mercury  are  veryl 
to  observe.     They  are  weak,  pale,  and  illy  defined.    As,  mow 
planet  turns  round  the  sun  in  an  orbit  included  within  i 
earth,  a  moment  of  reflection  will  show  that  Mercury  is  nej 
when  he  passes  between  the  sun  and  the  earth.    But  at  thal| 
turns  his  dark  side  toward  us,  so  that  the  conditions  are  otui 
adverse  to  telescopic  research.     At  better  hours  when,  half  a 
an  hour  after  sunset  or  before  sunrise,  he  is  in  quadrature  a 
seen  with  the  naked  eye,  he  appears  through  the  instnimei 
shape  of  a  small  half-moon.     This  phase,  as  he  approaches  oiirl 
gradually  changed  to  that  of  a  very  slender  crescent.    To  fleel 
with  rounded  form  and  fully  illuminated  orb  we  must  choose  f" 
when  he  passes  beyond  the  sun.     He  is  then  at  a  great  dista 
us,  very  small  in  size,  and  eclipsed  by  the  dazzling  blaaeof^ 
light. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  chances  for  a  proper  phy8ical| 
tion  of  this  planet  are  extremely  meager.     Nevertheless,  to^ 
close  of  the  last  century,  several  astronomers,  and  among  f 
especially  Schroeter,  devoted  their  attention  to  the  task, 
their  investigations  showed  that  Mercury  underwent  little  c 
appearance  from  one  night  to  another,  and  that  the  spots  s 
for  instance,  would  be  seen  again  to-morrow  at  the  samehourtj 
vation.    And  the  inference  was  drawn  that  this  globe  rotata5| 
earth  in  about  twenty-four  hours. 

Of  this,  however,  we  are  not  quite  sure,  because  the  spots  o 
surface  were  never  seen  to  move  from  one  edge  across  to  the  o 
as  in  the  case  with  Mars  or  Jupiter.  In  observing  the  latterjU 
are  sufficient  to  establish  beyond  doubt  that  they  rotate  ( 
axes.  But  Mercury  does  not  remain  long  enough  above  the  ^ 
let  the  eye  follow  his  career  for  several  hours. 

Matters  had  thus  stood  for  about  a  hundred  years,  when ^ 
most  laborious   and   skillful  of  living  astronomers,  M.  S"^ 
Director  of  the  observatory  at  Milan,  to  whom  science  is  ^ 
debted  for  the  discovery  of  the  enigmatic  canals  on  the  P^ 


I  the  Btill  more  enigmatic  duplication  of  those  canals,  resolved  to 
^that  excellent  instrument  which  had  wrought  such  wonders  in 
J  of  the  planet  Mars  to  the  minute  study  of  Mercury,  and  he  at 
event  to  work. 

g Mercury  sets  almost  immediately  after  sunset,  or  rises  but  shortly 

I  sunrise,  the  great  Italian  astronomer  soon  found  that  he  had 

ling  to  expect  from  a  single  hour  of  observation  each  day,  and  that 

Bother  mode  must  be  adopted  to  overcome  the  difficulty.     This  was 

IBwre  evident,  as  in  order  to  be  able  to  explore  the  full  disk  he  had, 

^to  select  those  epochs  when  the  planet  approaches  the  time  of 

Ipeatest  elongations.    The  only  means  left  was  to  observe  Mercury, 

piB  the  morning  or  the  evening,  but  by  day,  in  the  full  blaze  of  the 

^andwhen  the  planet  was  in  close  propinquity  to  the  dazzling  orb. 

tifl  what  the  Milan  astronomer  has  done,  and  success  has  crowned 


r seven  years  (he  commenced  his  observations  of  Mercury  in  1882) 
as  turned  to  profitable  account  those  best  days,  when  sun  and 
Kjphere  were  most  calm  and  pure,  directing  his  equatorial  toward 
[et  when  nearest  to  the  solar  orb,  and  making  drawings  of  what 
5  eye  could  discover  on  its  surface. 
6  has  thus  been  able  to  obtain  several  hundred  sketches. 
I  all  of  these  drawings,  each  of  which  confirms  the  other,  naay  be 
i  long  gray  streaks,  that  possibly  represent  seas  or  forests.  The 
do  not  move  over  the  planet's  disk  as  clouds  might  do,  but 
1  immovable,  fixed  as  the  soil  of  Mercury  itself.  Several  of  the 
I  assume  rather  singular  shapes.  For  instance,  there  is  in  the 
I  an  arrangement  which  figures  to  all  appearance  a  huge  6. 
e streaks  do  not  move  away;  at  whatever  bonr  of  the  day  or  period 
|fte  year  they  are  sought  they  are  to  be  found.  Whether  the  planet 
'&ihe  right  or  left  beyond  the  sun,  and  whether  affording  to  our  eye 
1 M,  a  half-moon,  -or  a  crescent,  these  streaks  are  always  to  be 
I  at  the  same  spot  on  Mercury's  globe. 

iagain,  no  other  streaks  are  ever  to  be  seen  unless  they  happen 
p  some  white  passing  clouds. 

'are  permanent.    Mercury  revolves  round  the  sun  in  eighty- 

t days, constantly  presenting  to  that  luminary  the  same  hemisphere 

ked  with  the  geological  outlines  in  question.     Thus  Mercury  circles 

1  the  sun  just  as  the  moon  does  round  the  earth,  with  the  same 

J  always  turned  toward  the  central  orb  of  our  system. 

'  twith  this  result:  that  the  conditions  of  life  and  the  measurement 

m  are  very  different  as  regards  Mercury  from  those  connected  with 

Ntellite.   While  the  regular  movement  of  rotation  of  the  latter 

^  I  to  the  moon  days  and  nights  fifteen  times  longer  than  our  own, 

llocling  motion  of  Mercury  affords  perpetual  daylight  to  that  side  of 

lipkre  which  is  turned  toward  the  sun  and  perpetual  darkness  to 

|«Bier  side. 

I  a  state  of  things  must  certainly  entail  the  strangest  conditions 
teace. 

f  is  much  the  same  as  if  the  sun,  for  instance,  never  sank  below  the 

ifof  us,  and  never  rose  above  it  for  our  antipodes.    The  sun  ever- 

^y  hovers  at  the  zenith  of  the  central  point  in  the  diurnal  hemi- 

;itdoesnot,  however,  remain  absolutely  motionless.     As  Mercury 

B  round  the  orb  of  day  while  describing,  not  the  circumference  of 
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a  circle,  but  an  elongated  ellipse,  an  irregularity  in  its 
results  by  which  the  sun  seems  to  slowly  poise — or  appear  sta 
in  the  heavens  of  the  Mercurians  on  either  side  the  zenith  of  i! 
meridian  to  which  I  have  just  alluded.     Thus  he  glides  on t] 
well  as  on  the  west  as  far  out  as  23°  41'  on  either  side— hijj 
excursion  taking  up  fifty-one  days  and  his  occidental  one  t 
or  eighty-eight  days  in  all,  which  is  the  time  of  Mercury^s  orlj 
the  sun. 

This  alternate  movement  has  for  effect  to  give  sunlight  toll 
side  of  Mercury's  sphere  to  an  extent,  however,  not  exceedingaj 
of  23°  41'  from  the  mean  line  separating  the  two  hemispheres.  ] 
the  central  regions  of  the  side  opposite  that  facing  the  bud  % 
demned  to  perpetual  darkness. 

It  is  endless  day  on  one  side  and  endless  night  on  the  other.  I 
has  described  the  former  in  his  ineffable  circles  of  Paradise  ui% 
ter  in  the  asphaltic  lake  of  outer  darkness  in  the  Inferno. 

On  the  one  side  is  light,  and  always  light;  on  the  other,  nevi 
gloom.    The  diurnal  hemisphere  has  the  sun  constantly  on  tkd 
Fancy  yourself  in  Columbia,  Guiana,  the  Congo,  to  the  south  a 
gal,  in  Zanzibar,  Sumatra,  at  Borneo,  New  Guinea,  or  in  the  isli 
the  Mala^ysian  Sea,  with  the  sun  at  its  zenith,  vertically  dai 
its  rays  upon  your  head.    And  what  a  sun!     Mercury  is,  on  an  «i 
only  thirty-six  millions  of  miles  from  the  sun,  while  we  are  akii 
five  millions  of  miles.     The  great  orb  of  day  appears  seven  tii 
as  viewed  from  his  surface  than  as  seen  by  us,  and  sends,  on  an ji 
seven  times  more  light  and  heat.     I  say  on  an  average  hmmi 
have  seen,  the  planet  follows  in  his  course  an  elongated  ellipseC 
every  forty-four  days  it  attains  a  maximum  and  a  minimum  off 
In  the  first  case  the  solar  disk  appears  only  four  andahalftimfflli 
than  with  us;  but  in  the  other  position  it  grows  to  be  ten  dj 
times  larger  in  size.     What  a  focus  of  light  and  heat!    We  8 
complain  of  the  heat  of  our  distant  sun;  but  what  is  our  hmii 
compared  with  the  dazzling  brazier  of  Mercury?    It  is  as  ift 
converged  over  our  heads  at  the  summer  solstice,  whose  uniiai 
poured  down  at  noon  their  concentrated  heat  upon  us;  andthin^ 
a  season  only,  but  ever  and  ever.     Mercury's  seas  must  h  ( 
boiling  water. 

A  perpetual  day!     There  is  neither  evening  nor  morning, 
no  night 

There  are  no  stars,  and   consequently  there  is  no  ai 
apparent  movement  of  the  heavens.     There  are  no  hours. 

Mercury  has  no  satellite.    It  follows  there  are  no  months,! 
no  measure  of  time  that  way. 

Neither  are  there  any  years.  When  would  they  begin  or  mm 
on  our  earth  the  year  is  made  up  of  a  certain  number  ( " ' 
nights.  But  how  conceive  a  year  where  the  day  is  without  eiK 
Doubtless  the  sun  periodically  seems  to  increase  and  " 
size,  and  the  temperature  also  varies  considerably.  These  i 
stitute  seasons  of  a  new  order.  Have  Mercury's  inhabitaafti 
that  they  circle  round  the  sun;  and  that  the  variation  in ih^f 
of  that  orb  accounts  for  the  difference  in  the  size  of  the  1 
pended  over  their  heads?  These  strange  seasons  seem  to  I 
measure  of  time  Nature  has  given  them. 


.J  night!   And  doubtless  no  sleep.     Do  they  live  better  and  longer? 

f^grow  old?    They  seem  to  be  without  days,  years,  or  any  age. 

'  Ileitis  the  land  where  people  never  die. 
}  atmosphere  they  breathe  would  seem  to  be  more  extended  than 

f  own,  and  to  be  at  times  here  and  there  overcast  with  condensations 

tlook  like  clouds. 

I  such  an  arrangement  the  seasons  would  be  distributed  regularly, 
rannm  of  heat  prevailing  in  those  central  regions  of  the  hemi- 
}  fsicing  the  sun,  and  a  maximum  of  cold  existing  in  the  central 
8  of  the  dark  hemisphere.  On  the  latter  side  extends  the  starry 
[{suitable  to  astronomical  studies,  the  observation  of  our  earth  that 

IrUes  in  their  sky  like  a  bright  star,  and  besides  w^hich  may  be  seen, 

a  with  the  unassisted  eye,  to  revolve  the  moon.     It  is  not  at  all 
dy  that  the  inhabitants  have  been  led  to  organize  trips  to  go  from 

il hemisphere  to  the  other  when  some  in  turn  visit  the  regions  bathed 

aBWisMne  they  had  never  beheld,  and  others  an  unknown  night  and 

^marvels  of  a  starry  sky. 

i  wrote  two  thousand  years  ago  that  if  humanity  had  not  been 
ned  from  the  womb  to  those  daily  wonders  it  would  know  better 

rto  appreciate  them;  and  that  if  there  was  a  country  in  the  world 
I  the  starry  sky  would  be  revealed  in  its  magnificence,  reflective 
8  would  have  undertaken  voyages  for  the  purpose  of  describing 
"nite  splendors.  The  world  which  the  astronomers  have  just 
lied  is  possibly  the  world  Seneca  had  in  his  mind  when  he  wrote. 

knfihope  that  it  contains  no  Nexos,  and  that  the  SenecaB  in  it  do 

I  meet  death  by  having  their  four  veins  opened  in  a  hath. 


CURIOUS    HISTORY    OP   A   LADYBIRD— HOW    IT 
pmo  THE  ORANGE  INTERESTS  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

[Scientific  American  Supplement,  April  4,  1891.] 


pirious  accounts  have  been  published  during  the  past  year  of  the 

"nary  success  of  the  importation  of  Australian  natural  enemies 

ited  scale,  otherwise  known  as  the  '*  white  scale"  and  as  the 

ny  cushion  scale"  (Icerya  purchasi),  into  California,  and  particu- 

fflmeerning  the  ladybird  ( Vedalia  cardinaUs),  which  has  done  such 

*fflf  and  satisfactory  work  in  destroying  the  injurious  scale.     No 

M  account  has,  however,  been  published.     The  results  are  of 

\jmmmi  interest  as  indicating  the  value  of  the  study  of  all 

"[connected  with  the  life  history  of  the  injurious  pests,  that  we 

B  a  brief  history  of  the  interesting  experiment. 

J  who  have  visited  California  of  late  years  are  familiar  with 

ttmous  amount  of  damage  done  by  the  scale  insect  in  question, 

^indeed,  up  to  the  year  1889,  threatened  the  entire  subversion  of 

eand  lemon  interests  in  California.     The  insect  was  considered 

I  in  the  annual  report  of  Prof.  C.  V.  Riley,  an  entomologist  to 

rtment  of  Agriculture,  for  1886.     Long  accounts  of  experiments 

^  ^ouB  washes  by  agents  of  the  department  were   given,  and 
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importation  of  parasites  was  considered.     Professor  Riley  t 
the  following  expression : 

Considering  the  fearful  losses  already  occasioned  to  California  orange  g 
species  (the  Icerya  in  question  and  the  California  red  scale)  introduced  fi., 
we  know  of  no  way  in  which  the  department  could  more  advantageously  si 
sand  dollars  than  by  sending  an  expert  to  Australia  to  study  the  parasites  ql 
there  and  secure  the  safe  transport  of  the  same  to  the  Pacinc  Coast. 

In  the  spring  of  1887  he  urged  a  similar  course  in  an  i 
the  State  Board  of  Horticulture,  at  its  meeting  at  Riverside,  Ml 
careful  personal  study  and  correspondence,  ascertained  that  ( 
was,  without  doubt,  an  importation  from  Australia,  and  thaf 
natural  enemies  there  which  kept  it  in  check.     In  the  winter  ()| 
an  appeal  was  made  to  Congress,  by  those  interested,  for  ana 
tion  to  send  one  or  two  men  to  Australia  to  collect  and  introdS 
natural  enemies  of  the  scale.    Congress,  however,  not  only  faWj 
a  specific  appropriation,  but  failed,  likewise,  to  remove  the  i 
clause  in  the  appropriation  to  the  Department  of  Agriculti] 
limited  traveling  expenses  to  the  United  States. 

Imbued  with  a  sense  of  the  importance  of  the  attempt,  audit 
by  the  non-action  of  Congress,  Professor  Riley  conceived  tl6| 
taking  advantage  of  the  Melbourne  Exposition.    By  an 
made  with  the  Department  of  State  the  Commissioner  of  I 
was  finally  able  to  send  to  Australia  two  agents  of  the  ~ 
Division  under  in&truction&  from  Professor  Riley,  their  expenj 
exceed  $2,000,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  Melbourne  appropriation. 

This  cooperation  of  the  two  departments  was  entered  inll 
belief  that  it  would  be  mutually  beneficial,  it  being  arranged  | 
of  the  agents  should  work  under  instructions  with  the  Com 
General,  and  assist  in  reporting  on  the  agricultural  aspects  off 
sition,  while  the  other   was  commissioned  under  instructioi| 
entomologist,  and  to  devote  himself  solely  to  the  study  andim 
of  the  natural  enemies  of  the  fluted  scale,  and  report  to  Profes 
It  was  the  latter's  original  intention  to  proceed  to  AuBtraliai 
but  finding  that  his  divisional  duties  and  those  which  hehfii| 
in  connection  with  the  Paris  Exposition  precluded  his  so  i 
Albert  Koebele  was  commissioned  at  his  request  to  proceed  to^ 
and  carry  out  the  entomological   work  there.    The  hisi 
Koebele's  efforts  has  been  from  time  to  time  detailed  in  "I 
a  periodical  bulletin  of  the  Entomological  Division,  and  partW 
Bulletin  No.  21,  which  contains  the  official   report  of  Mr.' 
trip.     A  large  number  of  living  enemies  of  the  fluted  i 
sites  and  predaceous  species,  were  imported  into  California  a 
over  to  another  agent  of  the  division,  Mr.  D.  W.  Coquillett, s^ 
geles,  Cal.     One  of  them,  however,  the  Vedalia,  proved  so  effi 
throw   the  others   entirely   in   the  shade   and  render  theif| 
unnecessary.     A  recent  department  publication  remarks: 

TVie  little  lad-ybird,  wViicVi  lias  tlma  proved  itself  bucVi  a  useful  aid  to  ( . 
growers,  "has  so  far  received  no  popular  name,  but  it  is  already  exteaOTJill 
spoken  of  in  California  as  the  *' Vedalia,"  a  name  which  will  come  toksS| 
our  language  as  many  other  names  that  were  originally  purely  tecliiiical,lil*J 
geranium,  etc.  It  is  a  small,  reddish  species,  arid  has  four  black  spots  on  v^ 
confines  itself  almost  exclusively  to  the  fluted  scale.  It  has,  so  far,  not  W 
prey  upon  any  other  insect,  a  fact  which  accounts  somewhat  for  its  except 
work,  and  renders  the  outlook  extremely  encouraging. 


felneedfl  with  surprising  rapidity,  and  occupies  less  than  thirty  days  from  the  laying 
m  antil  tlie  adults  again  appear.    At  this  rate  of  increase,  calculating  that  three 
J  W  ^^  laid  by  each  female,  and  that  half  of  these  produce  females,  it  will 
y be  seen  that  in  six  months  the  offspring  of  a  single  female  beetle  may,  under 
Ic  circumstances,  amount  to  over  seventy -five  billions. 

lieport  published  a  year  ago  from  Prof.  W.  A.  Henry,  Director  of 
iWiflOonsin  Experiment   Station,  who  was   commissioned  by  the 

ment  to  report  on  the  work  of  its  agents  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 

us  the  following  expression: 

|f«rd  in  relation  to  the  grand  work  of  the  department  in  the  introduction  of  this 

idaceous insect.    Without  doubt  it  is  the  best  stroke  ever  made  by  the  Agricultural 

^.inent  at  Washington.    Doubtless  other  efforts  have  been  productive  of  greater 

Jbnitheywere  of  such  character  that  the  people  could  not  clearly  see  and^appre- 

|§e  benefits,  so  that  the  department  did  not  receive  the  credit  it  deserved.    Here  is 

it  illustration  possible  of  the  value  of  the  department  to  give  people  aid  in  time 

_JS8.  And  the  distress  was  very  great  indeed ;  of  all  scale  pests,  the  white  scale 

iimost  difficult  to  cope  with,  and  had  no  remedy  been  found  it  would  probably  have 

yed  the  citrus  indnstiy  of  the  State,  for  its  spreading  to  every  grove  would  probably 

yamattfer  of  time.    It  was  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington  which 

iwed  the  Washington  Navel  orange  into  South  California,  and  the  department  has 

ffjmni  an  effective  remedy  for  tJie  worst  scale  insect.    The  people  will  not  soon  forget 

fitmkisA  acts. 

Ifm.  F.  Channing,  of  Pasadena,  CaL,  son  of  the  eminent  Unitarian 
I,  in  a  recent  letter  to  a  friend,  who  has  permitted  us  to  publish  it, 
!  tie  Mowing  experience: 

kweioi^eAgncuiUiTSil  Department  the  rescue  of  our  orange  culture  by  the  impor- 
K  of  the  Australian  iadybug,  Vedalia  cardinalis. 

e  white  scale  -were  incrusting   our  orange  trees  witiv  a  t\\deo\xft  lepTC.'&y.     Th^^ 

dvithvonderful  rapidity,  and  would  have  made  citrus  growth  on  the  whole  Nortn 

'    I  continent  impossible  within  a  few  years.    It  took  the  Vedalia,  where  intro- 

lya  few  weeks  absolutely  to  clean  out  the  white  scale.    The  deliverance  was 

fi  a  miracle  than  anything  I  have  ever  seen.    In  the  spring  of  1889  I  had  aban- 

y  young  Washington  Navel  orange  trees  as  irrecovera  ble.    Those  same  trees  bore 

Ijfoto  three  boxes  of  oranges  apiece  at  the  end  of  the  season  (or  winter  and  spring 

TO),  the  consequence  of  the  deliverance  is  that  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of 

Is  trees  (Navels  almost  exclusively)  have  been' set  out  in  Southern  California  this 

ing. 

ii  fie  Agricultural  Report  for  1889,  which  has  just  been  published, 
^'W  RUey  thus  speaks  of  the  ultimate  issue  between  the  ladybird 
Rprey: 

Imay  hardly  hope,  however,  that  the  last  chapter  in  the  story  is  written.    On  the 

^iy,itis  more  than  probable,  and  in  fact  we  strongly  anticipate,  that  the  Icerya  will 

ly recuperate;  that  the  Vedalia  will,  after  its  iirst  victorious  spread,  gradually 

» for  lack  of  food,  and  that  the  remnants  of  the  fluted  scale  will,  in  the  interim, 

plyand  spread  again.   This  contest  between  the  plant  fiBeder  and  its  deadliest  enem  y 

H  on  with  alternate  fluctuations  in  the  supremacy  of  either,  varying  from  year  to 

'"A^  to  locality  or  conditions ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  V  edalia 

,  inae substantially  victorious,  and  that  the  power  for  serious  harm,  such  as  the 

Jlks  done  in  the  past,  has  been  forever  destroyed.    We  have  learned,  also,  that  it 

[pftys  be  easy  to  secure  new  colonizations  of  the  Vedalia  where  such  may  prove 

^y,  or  even  new  importations  should  these  become  desirable. 

p  other  words,  the  victory  over  this  scale  is  complete  and  will  practi- 
■  Kmain  so,  and  we  agree  with  our  entomologist  when  he  says  in 
hone  report  that  "  the  history  of  the  introduction  of  this  pest;  its 
'  fcr  upward  of  twenty  years,  and  the  discouragement  which 
i\  the  numerous  experiments  which  were  made  to  overcome  the 
Sj«dd  its  final  reduction  to  unimportant  numbers  by  means  of  an 
'^fiy  insignificant  little  beetle,  imported  for  tlie  purpose  from 
'  i^Udways  remain  one  of  the  most  interesting  stories  in  the 
*^^  practical  entomology." 
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MONSOONS  OP  NORTH  AMERICA. 

By  Lieut.  J.  P.  Finley,  IT.  S.  Signal  Service. 


On  the  continent  of  North  America  we  have  monsoon  i 
similar  to  those  of  Asia,  but  not  nearly  so  strong,  because  the 
the  continent,  and  consequently  the  annual  range  of  t 
not  so  great.  They  are,  for  the  most  part,  not  sufficiently 
completely  oyercome  and  reverse  the  current  of  the  general  di 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  so  to  produce  a  real  monsoon,  but 
great  differences  between  the  prevailing  directions  of  the 
summer  winds.  In  the  summer  the  whole  interior  of  the 
becomes  heated  up  to  a  temperature  much  above  that  of  the 
the  same  latitudes  on  each  side;  indeed,  above  that  of  the 
Mexico  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  on  its  southern  and  southwestemi 
The  consequence  is  that  the  air  over  the  interior  of  the 
becomes  more  rare  than  over  the  oceans,  rises  up  and  ion 
directions  above,  while  the  barometric  pressure  is  diminished, 
air  from  all  sides,  from  the  Atlantic  on  the  east  to  the  Pacific 
the  west,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  on  the  south,  and  the- Polar 
north,  flows  in  below  to  supply  its  place. 

On  the  east  the  tendency  to  flow  in  is  not  strong  enough  to 
the  general  easterly  motion  of  the  air  at  the  earth's  surface  in 
die  latitudes,  and  to  cause  a  westerly  current,  but  it  simply 
general  easterly  current,  and  gives  rise  to  a  greater  prevalenoei 
erly  winds  along  the  Atlantic  seacoast  during  the  summer  semi 

On  the  southern  and  southeastern  coasts  the  heating  up  of  tbi 
causes  the  prevailing  winds  to  be  southerly  and  southeasterly ii 
northeasterly,  as  they  otherwise  would  be  in  these  trade-wind' 
The  monsoon  influence  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  westwdi 
strengthened  by  the  gradual  slope  from  this  valley  up  to  the" 
teaus  east  of. the  Rocky  Mountain  range,  so  that  when  this  slopel 
heated  in  summer  the  surface  air  tends  to  flow  up  it  toward 
ain  range,  and  causes  winds  which  otherwise  would  be  soul 
to  become  more  southeasterly,  and  the  southwesterly  winds 
southerly  ones. 

In  winter  the  thermal  conditions  over  the  continent  are 
The  interior  of  the  continent  is  now  the  coldest  part,  and  itis 
colder  than  the  surrounding  oceans  at  that  season.  It  has 
high  plateaus  and  mountain  ranges. 

The  air,  therefore,  of  the  lower  strata,  and  especially  those 
earth's  surface,  now  tends  to  flow  out  in  all  directions  to 
oceans  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  especially  to  run  dowB 
slope  of  plateau  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  into  the  Mississi] 
The  efl^ect  over  the  whole  of  the  United  States  east  of  the 
cause  the  winds,  which  otherwise  would  be  westerly  and  & 
to  become  generally  northwesterly  winds  instead  of  southerly 
westerly  ones,  as  in  summer.  There  is  not  a  complete  moi 
but  simply  a  great  change  between  summer  and  winter  in 
directions  of  the  winds.  In  Texas,  how^ever,  and  farther  eaai 
northern  border  of  the  gulf,  the  effect  is  somewhat  that  of » 


In  New  England,  and  farther  south  in  the  Eastern  States,  the 

_i  effect  is  to  cause  the  prevailing  winds  to  be  from  some  point 

Jof  west,  instead  of  south  of  west,  as  in  summer.     Along  the  west 

^of  North  America,  in  the  middle  latitudes,  there  is  a  strong  mon- 

iiiDflTience,  for  the  interior  of  the  continent  becomes  heated  in  sum- 

Itoamuch  higher  temperature  than  that  of  the  south w^esterly  ocean, 

I  hence  a  strong  current  is  drawn  in  from  this  direction  at  right 

J  to  the  general  trend  of  the  coast,  which,  combining  with  the 

I  BOnthwesterly  winds  of  these  latitudes  in  the  general  circulation 

I  atmosphere,  causes  the  strong  and  steady  westerly  and  south- 

Bfly  winds  of  this  region  during  the  summer, 

\eniorthj  toward  Alaska,  the  summer  monsoon  effect  is  combined 

|fte  curjent  caused  by  the  deflection  of  the  continent  as  well  as  the 

1  easterly  current  of  high  latitudes,  so  that  the  winds  here  are 

lly  southerly,  but  still  have  somewhat  of  a  monsoon  character. 

ag  the  northern  coast  of  America,  as  along  that  of  Siberia,  the 

)0B  tendency  is  to  draw  the  air  from  the  colder  land  to  the  warmer 

ft.in  winter,  and  the  reverse  in  summer.     These  eflects,  combined 

[ijhe  general  easter]y  motion  of  the  atmosphere  in  these  latitudes, 

liifietoprevailingsouthwesterly  winds  in  winter  and  northwesterly 

I  in  summer.    The  winter  monsoon  influence  is  small — ^much  more 

i  in  Siberia,  for  the  ocean  contains  so  many  large  islands  that  it 

r  a  continental  than  an  oceanic  winter  temperature.     Besides, 

I  not  the  influence  of  a  warm  current,  such  'as  the  continuation  of 

t  of  the  Gulf  Stream  along  the  northern  coast  of  Europe,  and  the 

ft  current  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Asia. 

t 


THE  VITICULTURAL  INDUSTRY. 


ftfcltowing  tables  of  the  viticultural  products  of  the  United  States 
Ware  taken  from  the  latest  bulletin  issued  from  the  Census  Bureau, 
Itoof  March  10,  1891. 

8 first  table  gives  the  total  area  and  production  of  vineyards  and 

Unvested  for  each  county  in  the  State  of  California  in  the  viti- 

1  belts  of  the  State,  while  the  second  table  gives  the  same  data 

Inited  States,  by  States.    The  data  is  new,  and  also  extremely 

6  and  interesting. 

ffte  purposes  of  the  investigation,  the  products  of  viticulture  were 

"ttmder  three  distinct  heads,  namely,  grapes  for  table  use,  grapes 

^  and  grapes  for  wine. 

^taawas  prepared  by  H.  Gardner,  of  the  United  States  Census 
Sunder  charge  of  Robert  L.  Porter,  Superintendent  of  Census: 
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are  fifty-three  counties  in  California,  nearly  all  producing 
gin  a  greater  or  less  degree,  the  larger  proportion  of  them  producing 
efcihome  consumption  or  export.  There  is  an  established  demand 
fflflswine  to  the  amount  of  1,000,000  gallons  per  month  from  this 
jitry  alone,  making  12,000,000  gallons  annually,  and  an  exportation 
llbieign  countries  of  311,920  gallons  in  1889,  valued  at  $217,093. 
|ttliforaia  may  be  divided  into  three  grape-growing  districts:  The 
Ij  which  includes  Sonoma,  Lake,  Napa,  Alameda,  Santa  Clara,  and 
I  Cruz  Counties;  the  Sierra  Nevada  foothill  and  Sacramento  Valley 
rid,  which  includes  Placer,  EI  Dorado,  Calaveras,  Tuolumne,  Yuba, 
ijButte,  Sacramento,  and  Tehama  Counties;  and  the  southern  dis- 
t,  which  includes  San  Joaquin,  Merced,  Fresno,  Tulare,  Kern,  Ven- 
^  Santa  Barbara,  San  Bernardino,  Los  Angeles,  and  San  Diego 
ities. 

|1d  the  first  district  the  finer  grades  of  white  and  red  dry  wines  are 
le.  The  choice  varieties  of  the  French  and  German  types  seem  to  come 
to  reproducing  themselves  here  than  elsewhere.  In  this  district 
jucceBsfuUy  grown  the  finest  varieties  of  French. champagne  grapes, 
"  yield  a  handsome  profit  to  the  producers.  There  is  one  cellar  in 
district  with  a  capacity  of  800,000  bottles,  producing  champagne 
natural  fermentation  in  the  bottle.  The  champagne  induBtry  in 
"iinia  is  a  growing  one,  and  its  future  is  bright  with  promise. 
wine  is  the  leading  viticultural  product,  fine  table  grapes  are 
produced  in  this  district. 

le  good,  wholesome  dry  wines  are  produced  in  the  second  district, 
they  are  of  a  diiferent  character  from  the  German  and  French  types, 
for  table  use  and  raisins  are  extensively  grown,  a  large  portion 
new  plantings  being  for  raisins. 

the  Sacramento  and -San  Joaquin  Valleys,  and  in  the  southern  dis- 
Bome  excellent  dry  wines  are  produced,  but  these  valleys  excel  in 
tt  Port,  Muscatel,  Angelica,  and  other  heavy  sweet  wines, 
lor  the  purposes  of  this  bulletin  it  is  only  necessary  to  treat  of  the 
'idpal counties  in  each  district  where  the  heaviest  viticultural  products 
found. 

First  District. 

|]ii  Napa  County  there  are  20,763  acres.  Phylloxera  has  destroyed 
acres  of  vines  in  this  county,  but  the  acreage  has  been  kept  up  to 
the  same  point  by  replanting  on  resistant  stock  and  the  planting 
new  Tineyards  farther  up  on  the  foothills,  where  a  choice  variety  of 
IB  grown  and  phylloxera  is  not  such  a  scourge.  There  are  142 
oellarB  in  Napa,  many  of  them  of  modern  construction,  containing 
the  appliances  for  the  manufacture  and  handling  of  wines.  There 
^000,000  gallons  of  wine  made  in  this  county  in  the  year  1889. 

County,  in  1889,  had  21,683  acres  of  bearing  vineyards.    The 

eonditiong  exist  here  relative  to  the  quality  of  grapes  and  wines 

'  as  in  Napa.    The  ravages  of  phylloxera  were  felt  in  Sonoma 

earlier  day  than  in  Napa,  appearing  about  1874,  and  a  great  many 

wds  were  destroyed.      It   is   now   generally   believed   that   the 

►n  caused  by  the  phylloxera  can  be  stayed  by  growing  the 

wristant  stock  and  grafting  upon  that  the  foreign  vinifera.     In 
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Sonoma  County,  in  1889,  there  were  produced  about  1,7563 
of  wine  and  250,000  gallons  of  brandy.     The  quality  of  1 
wines  was  marked. 

Santa  Clara  County  contains  some  10,000  acres  of  bearings 
and  should  enjoy  a  reputation  for  fine  white  and  red  wineg] 
Sonoma  and  Napa.    This  and  Santa  Cruz  County,  in  188y 
2,544,000  gallons  of  wine.     As  yet  the  phylloxera  hastroublej| 
yards  but  little  in  comparison  with  the  counties  before  mentionei 
is  said  to  be  a  deep  gravelly  bed  underlying  this  whole  mrl^ 
the  growers  say  the  phylloxera  does  not  work  with  succesa 
County  has  6,500  acres  of  bearing  vines,  and  produces  a  tyi 
resembling  the  white  and  red  wines  of  Prance,  and  in  that  p 
district  known  as  the  "Livermore  District,"  a  high  grade  of  | 
and  claret  is  produced.     The  geological  formation  of  the  vf 
slopes  of  the  Mount  Diablo  range  more  nearly  reproduce  tie (| 
ditions  that  characterize  the  Department  of  the  Gironde  in  J 
any  other  section  on  the  coast.     In  this  district  there  were  piD 
1889  some  60,000  gallons  of  wine,  noted  more  for  the  quaKty| 
the  quantity  which  it  produces.     This  is  comparatively  a  new^ 
trict,  and  has  grown  up  within  the  last  decade.    The  first  8^ 
planting  of  high  grade  grapes  began  in  1882. 

Second  District. 

There  is  in  the  second  district  a  great  viticultural  intere8t,0 
table  grapes,  raisins,  sweet  and  dry  wines,  and  brandies,  exct 
latter.    Sacramento,  Placer,  El  Dorado,  Tehama,  Yuba,  Butte,i( 
Counties  produce  large  quantities  of  table  grapes,  and  qmtea 
of  raisins  is  shipped  from  these  counties.    Tehama  has  thai 
yard  in  the  world,  3,800  acres,  to  which  the  manager  B&js\f(. 
new  vines  are  to  he  added  within  a  year.     There  were  in  i" 
on  this  vineyard  in  April,  1890,  when  visited  by  the  specials 
Census  Office,  300,000  gallons  of  brandy  and  1,000,000  gata| 
Another  large  vineyard,  the  second  largest  in  the  State,  contai 
acres,  and  is  situated  at  Natoma,  Sacramento  County.  The  m 
ing  to  the  vineyard  has  a  capacity  of  600,000  gallons. 
grapes  are  shipped  from  this  vineyard  to  the  eastern  markets. ' 
in  this  direction  have  largely  increased  during  the  past  twos 

Third  District. 

The  third  district  is   composed   of  San  Joaquin,  MerceljJ 
Tulare,  Kern,  Ventura,  Santa  Barbara,  Los  Angeles,  San  J 
Orange,   and  San   Diego   Counties.     Near  Stockton,  in 
County,  is  located  one  of  the  largest  vineyards  and  winei 
brandies  are  made  in  this  district;  also  sherries,  ports,  and 9 
lent  clarets. 

Fresno  County  contains  at  this  time  some  16,000  acres « 
vines  and  15,000  acres  of  new  plantings,  the  larger  portion  o 
grown  for  raisins.  There  are,  however,  a  great  many  galJ 
and  brandy  made  in  this  county.  The  wines  are  mostly  g 
excellent  quality.  The  raisin  pack  in  1889  was  626,595  boxes 
produced,  1,200,000  gallons. 


) California  "Wines  and  Vines,'^  speaking  of  the    Muscatel  de 

jBlanco,  the  true  raisin  grape,  says:  '^The  soil  seems  to  impart  a 

rtothe  vines  that  is  unknown  elsewhere  in  the  world.     The  second 

ttig often  very  nearly  equal  to  the  first,  and  the  third  comes  before 

jayes  fall  off." 

e  than  half  the  raisin  grapes  grown  in  California  are  produced  in 

}  County.    San  Bernardino  County  is  also  principally  devoted  to 

^[owing  of  raisin  grapes.     There  are  9,562  acres  of  bearing  and 

Sacres  of  non-bearing  vines,  and  the  raisin  pack  in  1889  amounted 

S^iWfl boxes.    Two  wineries  in  San  Bernardino- County  produced 

)  gallons  of  wine  in  1889.    There  were  also  shipped  from  this 

1,700  tons  of  table  grapes.     Los  Angeles  County  has  18,120 

r  of  bearing  vines.    A  new  and  mysterious  disease  attacked  the 

8  of  the  southern  portion  of  this  district  about  1885,  and  ruined  more 

|<melialf  of  the  acreage.     Every  effort  has  been  made  to  discover 

5  and  remedy  the  evil.    The  most  expert  scientists  have  been 

dted  by  the  State  Board  of  Viticulture  in  California,  and  the 

nt  of  Agriculture  appointed  an  expert  to  investigate   and 

topon  the  matter.    There  were  produced  in  Los  Angeles  County 

9 tons,  or  51,640,000  pounds,  of  grapes  for  wine,  and  1,000  tons,  or 

"Iponnds,  of  grapes  for  table  purposes.     The  wines  in  this  county 

rtly  celebrated,  and  ware  the  first  shipped  from  California  to  the 

1  martets.    This  county  excels  in  its  BherrleB,  ports,  and  brandies. 

?  were  20,000  boxes  of  raisins  packed  in  IftS^  the  new  disease  "hav- 

lieduced  the  product  about  one  half. 

0  product  of  Orange,  a  county  lately  formed  from  portions  of  Los 

'  J  County,  is  included  in  the  above  figures. 

I  San  Diego  County  thei-e  is  an  acreage  of  6,000  bearing  and  7,500 

tring  vines.    Of  the  latter,  6,000  were  just  coming  into  bearing 

Bj  and  did  not  add  much  to  the  product.     While  this  shows  a  fair 

I  in  the  gro^vth  of.  the  industry  during  the  last  four  years,  the 

3  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  new  disease  that  was  so 

pjaosfn  Los  Aagefes  did  not  affect  San  Diego  County.     It  is  in  the 

*ijon  Valley  of  San  Diego  County  that  the  most  progress  has  been 

J  in  viticulture.    There  are  27,000  acres  adapted  to  fruit  growing 

iOOO  acres  of  bearing  raisin  vineyards  in  El  Cajon.     The  raisins 

Iftis  valley  are  among  the  finest  produced  in  California.     The  prod- 

tthe  El  Cajon  Valley  in  1889  was  75,000  boxes;  in  the  balance 

""  J  County  the  pack  was  75,000  boxes;  in  all,  150,000  boxes. 

r  successful  branch  of  viticulture  in  this  district  is  the  shipment 

8  grapes  to  the  eastern  markets.     Many  of  the  elevated  localities 

Ibd free  from  frost  that  grapes  can  be  left  on  the  vines  until  January.. 

A  Large  Grapevine. 

lit  has  been  noted  in  this  bulletin  that  California  has  the  largest 
1  in  the  world,  it  may  be  well  to  state  that  she  has  also  the 
It  is  a  vineyard  consisting  of  a  single  vine,  in  Santa  Barbara 
^  It  was  planted  by  a  Mexican  woman  about  sixty-eight  years 
^ihas  a  diameter  one  foot  from  the  ground  of  twelve  inches,  its 
Ttt  covMng  an  area  of  12,000  feet,  and  produces  annually  from 
Jto  12,000  pounds  of  grapes  of  the  Mission  variety  (many  bunches 
"  5  mx  or  seven  pounds) ,  the  crop  being  generally  made  into  wine. 
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The  old  lady  who  planted  this  one- vine  vineyard  died  in  toi 
age  of  107,  ^^ 

Viticulture,  already  a  great  industry  in  the  Pacific  divigk 
to  become  still  greater  in  the  near  future.  '> 

The  census  investigation  of  viticulture  shows  that  outsideofii 
lar   districts   already  mentioned  there  are   probably  4500() 
bearing  and  15,000  acres  of  non-bearing  vines,  an  aggregate! 
vineyards  from  one  fourth  of  an  acre  upward,  grown  to  m^ 
demand  for  this  healthy  and  delicious  fruit,  and  a  like  demau/i! 
This  class  of  vineyards  is  to  be  found  in  every  State  and  tJL 
the  Union,  producing,  in  1889,  67,500  tons  of  table  grapes  m 
tons  of  wine  grapes,  or  1,875,000  gallons  of  wine.    These  ^laBI 
ingB  are  more  or  less  experimental,  and,  when  proved  a  8« 
small  way,  will  doubtless  lead  to  larger  enterprises.   In  locaKfe 
the  industry  has  thrived  in  past  years,  and  has  been 
account  of  mildew  and  black  rot,  now  that  the  United  i 
ment,  through  its  Department  of  Agriculture,  is  so  i 
menting  in  regard  to  the  causes  of  the  diseases  and  the  remeif 
applied  to  save  the  vines,  and  the  favorable  results  are  1 

a  new  interest  is  being  manifested,  and  no  doubt,  when  ai 

has  passed,  the  grape  industry  will   be   again  successftil  mil 
increased  in   many  of  the   now   comparatively  small 
sections. 
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OFFICERS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION. 
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KOBERT  McKlLLlCAN ,. ^i,mcr<>ik  the  State  Board  of  Agncultje:  . 

"^fciffiDMBN:  The  Directors  of  the  First  District  Agricultural  Associa- 

JOSEPH  I.  DlMOND "■tfflibmit  this,  their  report  of  the  transactions  of  said  association,  for 

UNION  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  OAKLAND I^^year  ending  this  date. 

'  JOS.  I.  DIMOND, 

Secretary. 


DIRECTORS. 

ROBERT  McKILLICAN 

PETER  PUMYEA 

H.  LATHAM _ ! 

W-  M.  KENT  — - - 

E.  P.  DALTON 

ELI  S,  DENISON 

aBonaE  bement..,. 

C.  S.  CRITTENDEN - 


RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES. 

Receipts. 

imiscellaneoiis  account |6,332  06 

i  totters  and  pacers— 8,260  00 

-       itickets, _- 757  00 

DgBtes .-. 3,772  95 

liweepstakes  and  herds 210  00 

■numers _ 487  50 

Expenditures. 

saccoaut $1,236  13 

,       ..      3S 3,17857 

igmmssion  on  sale  of  aeaaon  tickets 32  90 

!!*» .—  1,017  50 

sand  pacers _ 10,190  00 

4,657  60 

^i.-'-^» - - - - 2,372  25 

F^werHfiiag  and  printing _ 1,453  95 


$18,809  51 


$14,098  80 
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FIRST  DEPARTMENT. 


Exhibit. 


CLASS  I— THOROUGHBREDS— STALLIONS. 

Imp.  Brutus,  three  years  old  and  over. 

Rathbone,  three  years  old  and  over 

Duke  of  Milpitas,  two  years  old 

Sir  Walter,  two  years  old. _ 

Laurelwood,  one  year  old 

Elm  wood,  one  year  old 

Bay  colt,  under  one  year  _._ 


Raindrop,  three  years  old  and  over... 
Santa  Cruz,  three  years  old  and  over , 
Mollie  H  and  three  colts i. 


CLASS   II— STATIDAKD   TROTTERS — 
STALLIONS. 


Eros,  four  years  old  and  over _ 

Anthedon,  four  years  old  and  over. 

Antecello,  three  years  old 

Kafir,  three  years  old - 

Kodac,  two  years  old 

Sausalito,  one  year  old 

,  under  one  year 


.    MABES  OB  GELDINGS. 

Wanda,  four  years  old  and  over 

Lady  Nutwood,  four  years  old  and  over. 

Silvia,  three  years  old 

Daylight,  three  years  old 

Neva,  two  years  old 

My  letta,  two  years  old 

Luck,  under  one  year 


Bros  and  iive  colts 

Lady  Nutwood  and  two  colts. 


CLASS  III — ^HORSES  OF  ALL  WORK — 
STALLIONS. 

Billy  Tinker,  three  years  old  and  over. 

Matta,  three  years  old  and  over 

T  O,  two  years  old-. 

Acorn,  one  year  old 

Sargon,  one  year  old 

Douglas,  under  one  year - 

MARES. 

Clara  B,  three  years  old  and  over 

Brownie  H,  three  years  old  and  over.. 

Starlight,  two  years  old _-_ 

Sidena,  one  year  old 

Hera,  one  year  old 

Lena  Bowles  and  two  colts 

CLASS  IV— CLEVELAND  BAYS— STALLIONS. 

Elegance,  three  years  old  and  over  — 
Lady  Cleveland,  under  one  year 


Exhibitor. 


Wra.  Boots 

Jos.  Cairn  Simpson 

Wm.Boots 

Wm,  Boots.-. 

W.  L.  Appleby 

Wm.Boots 

Wm.Boots 


W.  L.  Appleby.. - 
Jos.  Cairn  Simpson. 
Wm.Boots 


La  Siesta  Ranch ... 
Jos.  Cairn  Simpson. 
Jos.  Cairn  Simpson. 

B.C.  Holly 

L  Ayres 

La  Siesta  Ranch . 
La  Siesta  Ranch 


La  Siesta  Ranch 

E.Topham 

E.Topham. - 

La  Siesta  Ranch ... 

B.C.  Holly 

I.  Ayres — 

La  Siesta  Ranch ... 


La  Siesta  Ranch  — 
E.Topham 


J.  E.  Martin 

Isaac  Bottomly  .^ 
T.  Lamoureaux-. 

B.  E.  Harris 

L  Ayres 

B.  E.Harris 

W.  B.  Coleman-. 

L.  Hewlett .. 

B.  E.  Harris 

B.  E.  Harris 

L  Ayres 

B.  E.  Harris 

G.  W.  Stirapson.. 
G.  W.  Stirapson.. 


Milpitas ,.  „ 

Oakland 

Milpitas 

Milpitas 

Santa  Clara.. 
Milpitas..... 
Milpitas 

Santa  Clara.. 

Oakland 

MUpitaa 


Menlo  Park... 

Oakland 

Oakland 

Valleio 

San  Francisco. 
Menlo  Park... 
Menlo  Park... 


Menlo  Park... 

Milpitas 

Milpitas ...... 

Menlo  Park... 
Vallejo ., 
San  mncisco. 
Menlo  Park... 


Menlo  Paik. . 
Milpitas 


Brentwood...- 

Temescal . 

Oakland . 
8anFrancisco-4 
San  Francisco^ 
San  Francisco.-! 


Oakland . 
Oakland  ......^ 

SanFrancisco-^ 
San  Francisc 
SanFrandso 
SanFranda! 


Oakland . 
Oakland . 
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KiOiibit. 


B  T-IfOBMAIfS  AND   PEBCHERONS- 
STALLIONS. 

J,  three  years  old  and  over 

1,  three  years  old  and  over 

I,  tvo  years  old 


^i,  three  years  old  and  over  . 
ijthreeyears  old  and  over   .. 

|,«nevearold 

land  two  colts 

'  fUflB  TO— CARRIAGE  HORSES. 


dbest _.- 

Itm-GEKTIiEMEN'S  ROADSTERS- 
SPAN. 

sr  and  Jolly  Boy 

|BattdEveO 

men  mjm  or  oei^dii^g. 

y«c 


B  U— FARM  HORSES— TEAMS. 


MBeck 

yandBill 

lUlif  ISAM  IN  WAI.KTNG  MATCH. 

ft  and  Spider 

rand  Dick 


HARE  OR  QELDIN6. 


CLASS  X^ADDXB  BOSSES. 


I M-SVEEPSTAKES—STALLIONS. 

oWilkes 


hfVotwood . 


<A88  I— DUUHAMS — ^BULLS. 

^Kfekleyington  of  Forest  Home, 

Bold  and  over _ 

dngton  Of  Forest  Home, 

Bold 

:d,  one  year  old 

sviogton  of  Forest  Home, 

lipoid - 

■  wke,  raider  one  year 


co-fffl. 
5«f  Forest  Home,  three  years- 

llll?  - - 

iv^iiard,  three  yeara  old  and 


iKflae,  two  years  old  .„ 
25«Ue,  two  years  old  _ . 
"*"    '  one  year  old - 
der  one  year... 


Exhibitor. 


J.  0.  Smith  . 
J.  0.  Smith  . 
J.  0.  Smith . 


J.  C.  Smith : 
J.  C.  Smith . 
J.  0.  Smith  . 
J.  C.  Smith . 


W.  H.  Bailey .. 
Joel  Merchant . 


B.  E.  Harris  . 

J,  N.  Killip . 


B.  E.  Harris  . 
E.  Newland. . 


Geo.  Bement 

W.  H.  Hinchman... 


W.  H.  Hinchman. 
Geo.  Bement 


Geo.  Bement 

W«  H.  Hinchman... 


W.  H.Bailey 

Dr.  G.  B.  Brinkerhoff 

I.  Ayres , 

E.  Topham 

B,  E.  Harris 

E.  Topham 

B.  E.  Harris 


0.  Younger  &  Son... 

0.  Younger  &  Son... 
0.  Younger  &  Son... 

C.  Younger  &  Son  ., 
0.  Younger  <fe  Son... 


0.  Younger  <fe  Son.. 

C.  Younger  &  Son.. 
C.  Younger  &  Son.. 
C.  Younger  &  Son.. 
0.  Younger  &  Son.. 
0.  Younger  &  Son. . 


Address. 


Oakland 

Oakland 

Oakland 

Oakland 

Oakland 

Oakland 

Oakland 

Alameda 

San  Francisco 


San  Francisco 
San  Francisco 


San  Francisco 
Oakland    

Maple  Grove.. 
Oakland 

Oakland 

M!aple  Grove_. 


Maple  Grove. 
Oakland _ 


Alameda 

Oakland  ... 


San  Francisco 
Milpitas  ..■-  ... 
San  Francisco  . 


Milpitas  ..^ 

San  Francisco  . 


San  Jos6 

San  Jos^ 
San  Jos6 

San  Jos6 
San  Jos6 

San  Jcs6 

San  Jos6 
San  Jos6 
San  Jos6 
San  Jos^ 
San  Jos6 


Award. 


Istprem. 
2d  prem. 
Istprem. 


1st  prem. 
2d  prem. 
Istprem. 
Istprem. 


Istprem, 
2d  prem. 


1st  pxem. 
2d  prem. 

Istprem. 
2d  prem. 

1st  prem. 
2d  prem. 

Istprem. 

2d  prem. 

1st  prem* 
2d  prem. 

Istprem. 
2d  prem. 


Istprem. 
2d  prem, 
.Sp.  men. 


Istprem. 

2d  prem. 


Istprem. 

Istprem. 
Istprem. 

2d  prem. 
Istprem. 


1st  prem. 

2d  prem. 
1st  prem. 
2d  prem. 
Istprem. 
2d  prem. 
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Exhibit. 


Over  two  vears— Bull;  26th  Kirklev- 
ington  of  JForestHome;  cows:  Jessie 
Maynard  3d,  14th  Rose  of  JForest 
Home,  Jessie  Maynard  4th,  21st  Rose 
of  Forest  Home - 

Under  two  years— Bull :  Belle's  Duke; 
cows:  Jessie  Maynard  6th,  Bonnie 
Belle  7th,  Jessie  Maynard  Oth,  Red 
Dolly  35th 


SWEEPSTAKES. 

Bull— 26th    Kirklevington   of    Forest 
Home 

Cow~21sfc  Rose  of  Forest  Home 


Exhibitor. 


CLA88  II—HEREF0RDS—C0W8. 

Pigeon,  one  year  old 

SWEEPSTAKES. 

Cow— Pigeon 

CLASS  III— POLLED  ANGUS— COWS. 

Yolo,  three  years  old  and  over 

SWEEPSTAKES. 

Cow— Yolo 


CLASS  V—AYR8HIRES— BULLS. 

Red  Mikado,  three  years  old  and  over. 

Forest,  one  year  old _. 

Frazier,  under  one  year 


Lady  Faxon,  three  years  old  and  over, 

Manon,  three  years  old  and  over 

Sabrina,  two  years  old _ 

Satilla,  one  year  old 

Manon  2d,  under  one  year 


Over  two  years — Bull:  Red  Mikado; 
cows :  Lady  Faxon,  Manon,  Sybilla, 
Sabrina.. _ _. 

Under twoyears— Bull :  Faust;  cows: 
Satilla,  Favonia,  Manon  2d,  Song- 
stress  - - 


SWEEPSTAKES. 

Bull—Red  Mikado 

Cow— Sybilla 


CLASS  VI — ^JERSEYS,  ALDERNEYS,  AND 

GUERNSEYS— BULLS. 

Duke  of  Alameda,  three  years  old  and 
over 

Alameda  Chief,  three  years  old  and 
over _ 

On  Docking,  two  years  old 


cows. 


Oakland  Queen,  three  years  old  and  over 

Bonita,  three  years  old  and  over.- 

Buttercup,  two  years  old 

Annette,  one  year  old 

Lady  Maud,  under  one  year 


HERDS. 

Alameda  Chief  and 


Over  two  years- 
four  cows 

Under  two   years— On    Docking  and 
four  heifers 


C.  Younger  &  Son... 

0.  Younger  &  Son.-. 

C.  Younger  &  Son-.. 
C.  Younger  &  Son.., 

Geo.  Bement. _. 

Geo.  Bement . 

Thomas  Ward ... 

Thomas  W»d__- 


Geo.  Bement  &  Son, 
Geo.  Bement  &  Son. 
Geo.  Bement  &  Son 


Geo.  Bement  &  Son. 
Geo.  Bement  &  Son. 
Geo.  Bement  &  Son. 
Geo.  Bement  &  Son. 
Geo.  Bement  <fc  Son. 


Geo.  Bement  &  Son. 
Geo.  Bement  &  Son. 


Geo.  Bement  &  Son. 
Geo.  Bement  &  Son. 


S.  Haxby 

Thomas  Ward , 
Thomas  Ward . 


Thomas  Ward  . 
Thomas  Ward . 
Thomas  Ward . 
Thomas  Ward  . 
Thomas  Ward . 


Thomas  Ward . 
Thomas  Ward . 


Address. 


San  Jos^ 

San  Jose 


Maple  Grove, 
Maple  Grove., 

Oakland 

Oakland 


Maple  Grove.. 
Maple  Grove... 
Maple  Grove... 

Maple  Grove.. 
Maple  Grove.. 
Maple  Grove- 
Maple  Grove. 
Maple  Grove. 


Maple  Grove. 
Maple  Grove., 


Maple  Grove.. 
Maple  Grove.. 


Alameda, 

Oakland 
Oakland 


Oakland . 
Oakland . 
Oakland . 
Oakland . 
Oakland . 


Oakland . 
Oakland . 
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Exhibit. 


BWEBPSTAKES. 


uMe  of  Alameda. 
-MelandaJane 


CUBS  VII—HOIiSTEINS— BULLS. 

IflfMenlo. three 5[ears  ol d  and  over. 
ieKathleien's  Pride,  two  years  old. 

Bedro,  one  year  old , . 

Bt's  Last,  one  year  old 

loBdndere,  under  one  year 


J,  three  years  old  and  over  , 
I,  three  years  old  and  over... 

jn  Ma  2d,  two  years  old 

^LfflCoJn  2d,  two  years  old  .. 

I,  one  year  old 

1*9  Dyne,  under  one  year 


HEB06. 

jt  two  years—King  of  Menlo  and 
ircows 

B  two  years—Troy  Sedro  and  four 


8WESFSTAKES. 

^King  of  Menlo 

-Kycless 


B  VIII-GBADED  CATTLE — COWS. 

Blossom,  tkreey ears  old  and  over 

i,  two  years  old 

6,  one  year  old — 


8  XII— 8HB0PSHIBE  SHEEP. 

j,  tffo  years  old  and .  over 

Icaeyearold 

ifihree  ram  lambs 

leewesjtwo  years  old  and  over 

Idf  three  ewes,  one  year  old 

I«f  three  ewe  lambs 

e  ram  and  five  ewes 


Exhibitor. 


S.  Haxby 

Thomas  Ward  . 


Frank  H.  Burke. 
Frank  H.  Burke. 
Frank  H.  Burke. 
Frank  H.  Burke, 
Frank  H.  Burke. 


Frank  H. 
J^ankH. 
Frank  H. 
Frank  H. 
Frank  H. 
Frank  H. 


Burke- 
Burke. 
Burke. 
Burke. 
Burke- 
Burke. 


Frank  H.  Burke. 
Frank  H.  Burke 


Frank  H.  Burke. 
Frank  H.Burke. 


C.  Younger  &  Son. 
C.  Younger  &  Son. 
W.  H.  Hinchraan. 


J  XIV— BEBKSHIRE  SWINE. 

r,  two  years  old  and  over _.. 

i;  fix  months  old  and  under  one 


A,  Smith. 
A.  Smith. 
A.  Smith. 
A,  Smith- 
A.  Smith. 
A.Smith. 
A.  Smith., 


fitfO  years  old  and  over 

^  MyearoM.. , , 

imonths  old  and  under  oneyear. 
^nidnotlegg  than  five  of  her  suck- 
"  ^notlessthan  one  month  old. 

diflg  XV— B6SEX  SWIN E. 

^1*1  years  old  and  over . 


i^te  months  old  and  under  one 


.«yearold..-_ 

Uttonths  old  and  un  der  one  year. 
^"Wyears  old  and  over 


■IVI— pOtAND-CHINA  SWINE. 

(f^years  old  and  over 

"   .    rold... 

•Jttirs  old  and  over 

«?earold 

Mhwe  months  old  and  under 


|ter,not  less  than  five  suck- 
^Botlessthan  one  month  old. 


A.  Smith- 

A.  Smith. 
A.  Smith . 
A.  Smith. 
A.  Smith.. 

A.  Smith- 


Geo,  Bement  &  Son. 

Geo,  Bement  &  Son. 
Geo.  Bement  &  Son. 
Geo.  Bement  &  Son. 
Geo.  Bement  &  Son. 


A,  Smith 
A.  Smith 
A.  Smith 
A.  Smith 

A.  Smith 

A.  Smith. 


Address. 


Award. 


Alameda, 
Oakland  . 


Menlo  Park. 
Menlo  Park. 
Menlo  Park. 
Menlo  Park. 
Menlo  Park. 


Menlo 
Menlo 
Menlo 
Menlo 
Menlo 
Menlo 


Park. 

Park. 
Park- 
Park. 
Park- 
Park. 


Menlo  Park- 
Menlo  Park. 


Menlo  Park 

Menlo  Park-.. 


San  Jos6. 
San  Jos^- 
Oakland  _ 


Redwood  City . 
Redwood  City  . 
Redwood  City  . 
Redwood  City  . 
Redwood  City  . 
Redwood  City  . 
Redwood  City  . 


Redwood  City  .. 

Redwood  City  .. 
Redwood  City  . 
Redwood  City  .. 
Redwood  City  ,. 

Redwood  City  .. 

Maple  Grove 

Maple  Grove 

Maple  Grove 

Maple  Grove 

Maple  Grove 

Redwood  City  .. 
Redwood  City  .. 
Redwood  City  .. 
Redwood  City .. 

Redwood  City  _. 

Redwood  City  .. 


Istprem. 
Istprem. 

Ist  prem. 
1st  prem. 
1st  prem. 
2d  prem. 
1st  prem. 

Istprem. 

2d  prem. 
iFt  prem. 
2d  prem. 
1st  prem. 
Istprezo. 


Istprem. 
1st  prem. 


1st  prem. 
1st  prem. 


1st  prem. 
1st  prem. 
Istprem. 

Istprem. 
1st  prem. 
1st  prem. 
Istprem. 
Istprem. 
1st  prem. 
1st  prem. 

Istprem. 

1st  prem. 
Istprem. 
1st  prem. 
Istprem. 

1st  prem. 

Istprem. 

1st  prem. 
1st  prem. 
1st  prem. 
1st  prem. 

Istprem. 
1st  prem. 
1st  prem. 
1st  prem. 

1st  prem. 

1st  prem. 


i-  >' 
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Exhibit. 


CLASS  XVIII— POULTRY,  ETC. 

Best  pair  Light  Brahraas-. 

Best  pair  Partridge  Cochins 

Best  pair  Plymouth  Rocks 

Best  pair  White  Leghorns ,_ 

Best  pair  Brown  Leghorns , 

Best  pair  White-faced  Black  Spanish.. 

Best  pair  Golden  Spangled  Polish 

Best  pair  Houdans 

Best  pair  Wyandottes 

Best  pair  Bronze  turkeys 

Best  pair  Toulouse  geese   _ 

Best  pair  Aylesburg  ducks ... 

Best  pair  Rouen  ducks 

Best  pairPekin  ducks 

Best  and  largest  collection  of  poultry 

exhibited  by  one  person  or  firm 

Best  pair  White  Guinea  fowls 

Best  pair  Belgor  Carrier  pigeons 

Best  pair  Blue  Flying  Pouter  pigeons. 

Best  pair  White  Fautail  pigeons 

Best  pair  Trumpeter  pigeons 

Best  pair  Browu-red  Game  fowls 

Best  pair  Black-breasted  Game  fowls.. 
Best  pair  Black  African  Bantam  fowls. 

Best  pair  geabright  Bantam  fowls 

Best  and  largest  collection  of  pigeons, 

not  less  than  six  varieties 

Best  pair  China  Bantam  fowls _ 


Exhibitor. 


P.  L. 
P.  L. 
P.  L. 
P.  L. 
P.  L. 
P.  L. 
P.  L. 
P.  L. 
P.  L. 
P.  L. 
P.  L. 
P.  L. 
P.  L. 
P.  L. 


Earhart . 
Earhart . 
Earhart  _ 
Earhart . 
Earhart  - 
Earhart  _ 
Earhart . 
Earhart. 
Earhart . 
Earhart , 
Earhart . 
Earhart  _ 
Earhart . 
Earhart . 


P.  L.  Earhart 

A.  Smith.- 

Leslie  McKillican... 
Leslie  McKillican.-. 
Leslie  McKillican  .. 
Leslie  McKillican. . . 
Leslie  McKillican... 
Leslie  McKillican... 
Leslie  McKillican  _ . . 
Leslie  McKillican... 

Leslie  McKillican... 
O.F.Metcalf- 


Addiess. 


Oakland .. 
Oakland .- 
Oakland  .• 
Oakland .. 
Oakland .. 
Oakland  - 
Oakland  - 
Oakland .. 
Oakland .- 
Oakland .. 
Oakland ., 
Oakland .. 
Oakland .. 
Oakland ., 

Oakland 

Redwood  City., 

Oakland 

Oakland 

Oakland , 

Oakland , 

Oakland 

Oakland , 

Oakland 

Oakland 


Oakland . 


SECOND  DEPARTMENT. 


Exhibit. 

Exhibitor. 

'  Address. 

CLASS  V— MACHINEBY,  IMPLEMENTS,  ETC. 

Best  siflehill  plow  .         - ,  ,  - , 

E.  S.  Geron 

Lafayette 

FIB8T  DISTRICT  AGRICULTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 
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SPEED  PROGRAMME. 


MONDAY,  SEPTEMBER  1,  1890. 

Race  N"o.  1 — Tbottii^g. 

Pji^q  Purse."    For  three-year  olds.    2:40  Class.    Purse,  six  hundred  dollars. 
J  best  three  in  five. 


Kame  and  Pedigiee  of  Horse. 


-J  b.f.,  W  Lynwood;  dam,  Lady  Bell... 
Ll»!f.,^y  Electioneer:  dam,  Columbine.. 

'  I,  b.  c,  by  Antevolo ;  dam,  Ruby 

llies,  b.  f.,  by  Guy  Wilkes;  dam, 


&  hr.  £,  by  Dexter  Prince ;  dam ,  unknown . 


By  Whom  Entered. 


IT.  S.  Gregory 

Palo  Alto  Stock  Farm. 
Joseph  Cairn  Simpson 

San  Mateo  Stock  Farm 
L.  M.  Morse _ 


Address. 


lone. 

Menlo  Park. 

Oakland. 

_.San  Mateo  Co. 
Lodi. 


SUMMABY. 

Imette ._. _ ...-  1    1 

MiDie  Wilkes _ 3    2 

Ooial - 2    3 

ri7n«-2:30;  2:34;  2:36. 


B  Stamboul  Purse.' 
Kin  fire. 


Racic  No.  2— Tbotting. 
2:27  Class.    Purse,  one  thousand  dollars.    Mile  heats,  best 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


J  b.  8..  by  Mambrlno  Wilkes ;   dam, 
''oyFeiii 

*0i  b.  8.,  by  Hawthorne;  dam,  by  Mc- 
fe'sBIackHawk L.. 

"Y.b.  m.,  by  Sidney ;  dam,  Nelii  e  Lambert. 

%  *  g.,  by  General  Lee ;  dam ,  Sister  A 

).ift.,byAltoona;  dam,  by  Conway's 


By  Whom  Entered. 


San  Miguel  St'k  Earm. 


L.  TJ.  Shippee 

San  Mateo  Stock  Farm 
Geo.  W.  Theuerkauf -. 


B.  C.  Holly . 


Address. 


.  Alameda  Co. 


Stockton. 

__San  Mateo  Co. 
Gonzales. 


Vallejo. 


SUMMARY. 

f^skerV _ 1  1 

fe- - 2  2 

jwkan .._ _... 4  4 

*«e8S...^ _ 3  3 

ri7?ie— 2:23i;  2:24J;  2:22|. 
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Race  No.  3— Trotting. 


*  *  The  Electioneer  Purse.' '  2 :20  01  ass.    Purse ,  one  thousand  two  hmidHsi^ 
heats,  best  three  in  five. 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


Express,  b.  g.,  by  Electioneer*  dam,  Esther... 
Maggie  E,  b.  m.,  by  Nutwood;  dam,  by  Geo. 
M.  Patchen 


Emma  Temple,  b.  m.,  by  Jackson  Temple; 

dam,  Emigrant — . 

Hazel  Wilkes,  ch.  m.,  by  Guy  Wilkes;  dam, 

Blanche  _ 

Victor,  br.  s.,  by  Echo;  dam,  by  Woodbum  ._- 


By  Whom  Entered. 


Palo  Alto  Stock  Farm. 

Emerson  &  Berry „. 

Agnew  Stock  Farm 

San  Mateo  Stock  Farm 
Geo.  A.  Doherty .,; 


•-Sanli, 


Hazel  Wilkes. 1|| 

Emma  Temple  ._.~ _ - 2  J 

Express {I 

Victor , '   31 

Kwe— 2:23i;  2:22;  2:20i. 


FIB8T  DISTRICT  AGRICULTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

SUMMARY, 

M^z:::::::::;:::::::::::::::::::::":::::::::^^^  l  \ 

Kme— 2:18J;  2:19i;  2:21i;  2:21. 
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1  1 

2  3 

3  2 
dis. 


WEDNESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  3, 1890. 

Race  No.  6— Running, 
I  5  Can  Free  Purse,"    For  two-year  olds.    Purse,  four  hundred  dollars.    Five 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


_^,1).  /.,  by  Three  Cheers ;  dam.  Rosette 
Lb.c..  by  Flood;  dam,  imp.  Queen  Bess.. 
JflfMUpitaSjb.  c,  by  Duke  of  Norfolk; 


ry,  b.  U  by  Wildidle ;  dam,  Precious  _ . . . 


By  Whom  Entered. 


G.  H.  Kennedy 

Palo  Alto  Stock  Farm. 

Elm  wood  Stable 

Owens  Bros 


Address. 


...  Santa  Rosa. 
...Menlo  Park. 

»  Santa  Clara  Co. 
Fresno, 


TUESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  2,  1890, 

Race  No.  4r— Trotting. 

"  The  Mountain  Boy  Purse,"    3;00  Class.    Guaranteed  purse,  one  tbousanill 
dred  dollars.    Mile  heats,  best  three  in  five. 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 

By  Whom  Entered. 

m 

Una  Wilkes,  b.  m.,  by  Guy  Wilkes;  dam,  un- 
known  '. 

San  Mateo  Stock  Farm 
A.  T.  Hatch 

m 

Lenmar,  b.  s.,  by  Admar;  dam,  Lenore — - 

Beaury  Me,  b.  g.,  by  Nephew;  dam,  by  Alex- 
ander     -_■ 

M 

Percy  Williams 

,.J 

Bob  Mason,  b.  s.,  by  Echo ;  dam,  unknown 

Ed  Fay,  b.  g.,  by  Whiteman's  Hambletonian ; 
dam,  by  Geo.  M,  Patchen 

E,  B.  Gifford 

.a 

Griffin  &  Moran 

..1 

SUMltfARY, 

Una  Wilkes  _. .- -.. 2 1| 

Beaury  Mc 1  H 

Ed  Fay 3  8| 

Bob  Mason_ _ .- i  r 

Time— 2:24^;  2:25^;  2:26^;  2:28, 


Kero. — 
Acclaim. 

JTlstenr 

])akeorHilpi 


Milpitas 0 

Time— 1:01^. 


Race  No.  7— Running, 

nflnee-year  olds  and  over.    Free  selling  purse,  four  hundred  dollars.    Three  quar- 
lanule  and  repeat. 


Nmne  aiad  Pedigree  of  Horse, 

By  Whom  Entered, 

Address. 

|jM»,b.  m.,  by  Pm  Box;    dam,  Delia 

M.T,  Walters 

Sacramento. 

W|i>.fc,by¥athan  Coombs ;  dam,  Beauty 
"K,li.  g., by  Three  Cheers ;  dam,  AUce.. 
Bi,b.m..bv  Wildidle               

Elmwood  Stable 

._  Santa  Clara  Co. 

Wesley  George 

San  Jos^. 

Thos.  C.  Murphy 

Matt.  Storn 

Oakland. 

iWi,ch.B,,by  Jils  Johnson;  dam,  Lev- 

-Sacramento. 

•■ii, "i  8.,'by  WUdidle ;  dam,  Vioiarey  . _ 

James  H.  Muse 

Race  No.  5 — Pacing. 
2: 80  Class.    Purse,  eight  hundred  dollars.    Mile  heats,  best  three  in  five. 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


Sunrise,  ch.  m,  by  Regent;  dam,  by  Rysdyk's 
Hambletonian _ 

Hummer,  ch.  g.,  by  Sidney;  dam.  Humming 
Bird 

Princess  AUce,  blk.  m.,  by  Dexter  Prince ;  dam, 
Molly 

Rupee,  br,  s.,  by  Guy  Wilkes ;  dam,  Sable  Hay- 
ward - - 

McGinty,  b.  g. 

T  B,  s.  g.,  by  Juniata _ 


By  Whom  Entered, 


John  McConnell 

John  Garrity. 

John  Patterson 

San  Mateo  Stock  Farm 

John  Moran  .^ 

Owens  Bros 


,m 


Time~-Xil6{;  1:17. 


1  1 

2  2 

3  3 

4  4 
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Race  No.  8— Running. 
For  three-year  olds  and  over.    Free  purse,  four  hundred  dollars.   Oneioiij^ . 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


Hotspur,  b.  s.,  by  Joe  Daniels;  dam,  Sister  to 
Jim  Douglas 

Four  Aces.  ch.  s.,  by  Hock  Hocking;    dam, 
Maid  of  me  Mist 


Tycoon,  ch,  g.,  by  Shiloh;  dam,  Margery 

Carmen,  cli.  m.,  by  Wildidle;    dam,  Nettie 

Brown _ 

Daisy  D,  b.  m.,  by   Wheatly;    dam,    Black 

Maria . 


By  Whom  Entered. 


Dennison  Bros , 

Capt.  A.  B.  Anderson, 
Undine  Stable 

W.  L.  Appleby 

Owens  Bros.  -_, 


Tycoon.. 
Carmen.. 
Daisy  D.. 
Hotspur  . 


FIRST  DISTRICT  AGRICULTURAL   ASSOCIATION. 
SUMMARY. 

Piee - 4    2    3 

Ti7ne-~2:B6;  2:32i;  2:34J. 
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Race   No.    11— Trotting. 

-H«Trftome  Purse."    2:35  Class.    Purse,  one  thousand  dollars.    Mile  heats,  best 
gyfire. 


Kame  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


^bltf.,  by  Electioneer;  dam.  Lady 


rime— 1:42. 


0t^  br.  m.,  by  Nutwood ;  dam,  Coupon , . 

|ijff.m.,  by  Capri 

"  L  C  8.,  by  Hawthorne ;  dam,  by  Whip- 
.HamWetonian 

ff,  br.  g.,  by  Buccaneer ;  dam,  unknown  _. 


By  Whom  Entered. 


Palo  Alto  Stock  Farm. 
San  Mateo  Stock  Farm. 
LeeShaner 

L.  U.  Shippee 

Jas.  A.  Dustin_._ 


Address. 


,.^San  Mateo  Co. 
...San  Mateo  Co. 
, Petaluma. 

Stockton. 

-.San  Francisco. 


Race  No.  9— Running. 
Free  purse.    For  all  ages.    Purse,  three  hundred  dollars.    Nine  sixteentlisrf) 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


Ida  Glenn,  ch.  m.,  by  Glen  Ellen ;  dam,  Queen. 

Lyda  Ferguson 

"Vinco,  b.  g.,  by  Bob  Wooding;  dam,  Mollie  N_- 
Kildare,  ch.  g.,  by  Kyrle  Daly ;  dam.  Mistake. .. 
Juniata,  b.  f.,  by  Wildidle ;  dam,  Monday  filly. _ 
Gambo,  by  Wildidler;  dam,  Dottie  Dimple  __-t 


By  Whom  Entered. 


H.  D.  Miller 

Undine  Stable 

Elmwood  Stable.,, 

Matt.  Stom 

0.  Appleby 

N.  A.  Covarrubias , 


.Mh 


Kildare 

Lyda  Ferguson . 

Ida  Glenn 

Vinco 


rime— 0:56J;  0:55i. 


THURSDAY,  SEPTEMBER  4,  1890. 

Race  No.  10— Trotting. 

"The  Grand  Moor  Purse."    Purse,  one  thousand  dollars.    For  three-ye'jj 
sires,  up  to  January  1, 1890,  have  not  produced  an  animal  with  a  record  of*- 
at  three  years  of  age  or  under. 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


Jolly  Boy,  ch.  c,  by  Leland  Stanford ;  dam,  Cora. 

Langton,  b.  f.,  by  Alfred;  dam,  Laura  C — . 

Lynette,  b.  f.,  bv  Lynwood ;  dam,  Lady  Bell — 
Maud  Dee,  b.  f.,''by  Anteeo ;  dam,  by  Nutwood.. 


By  Whom  Entered. 


Ben.  E.  Harris 

Palo  Alto  Stock  Farm, 

U.  S.  Gregory 

Rufus  Murphy 


Ladywell . 
Chantilly. 
^  Clara Z... 
Silrain .... 
Bolirer.. . 


Time— 2:27$]  2:28i;  2:28i. 


Ill 
2  2  3 
4  3  2 
8  4  5 
6    5    4 


FRIDAY,  SEPTEMBER  5,  1890. 

Race  No.  13— Running. 

e  Golden  Gate  Riding  Academy  Free  Purse."    For  two-year  olds.    Purse,  four 
^1  dollars.  Three  quarters  of  a  mile. 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


?B,ch,  f.,  by  Prince  of  Norfolk:  dam, 

"•Idle........ 

p»b.f.,  by  Three  Cheers;  dam,  Rosette-. 

Wu  bv  Flood ;  dam,  imp .  Queen  Bess 

tJi d. f., byThree Cheers ;  d am ,  Mistake . _ 
^  *  c.,  by  wildidle ;  dam,  Precious 


By  Whom  Entered. 


Dennison  Bros 

G.H.Kennedy 

Palo  Alto  Stock  Farm_ 

J.B.Chase 

Owens  Bros 


Address. 


---Sacramento. 

Santa  Rosa. 

_--Menlo  Park. 
-San  Francisco, 
Fresno. 


SUMMABY. 


Kme— 1:15. 
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Race  No.  14—Running, 

Free  purae.    For  three-year  olds  and  over.    Purse,  three  hundred  and  Si^J 
One  half  mile  and  repeat. 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


Ida  Glenn,  ch.  m,,  by  Glen  Ellen;  dam,  Queen. 
Lyda  Ferguson _ 

Vinco,  b.  g.,  by  Bob  Wooding;  dam,  Mollie  N. 
Gambo,  by  Wildidler ;  dam,  Dottie  Dimple 


By  Whom  Entered. 


H.  D.  MUler 

Undine  Stable 

Elm  wood  Stable  — , 
N.  A.  Covarrubias . 


.Sssft 


Vinco 

Gambo _ — Ill 

Ida  Glenn Ul 

Lyda  Ferguson 4  j| 

Time-OAS^;  0:504;  0:51J. 


B,A.CE  Ko»  15— Running. 
Free  purse.    For  all  ages.    Purse,  four  hundred  dollars.    One  and  one  si 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


Hotlspur,  b.  s.,  by  Joe  Daniels;  dam,  Sister  to 
Jim  Douglas - -.. 

Muta,  ch.  f.,hy  "Wildidle;  dam,  imp.  Mutiny.. 

Raindrop,  b.  m.,  by  Wildidle;  dam,  imp.  Tear- 
drop   - 

Fanny  F,  b.  m.,  by  Wildidle;  dam,  Sally 
Hart 

Captain  Al,  br.  s.,  by  Kingston;  dam,  Black 
Maria- *.. 


By  Whom  Entered. 


Dennlson  Bros 

Valo  Alto  Stock  Farm, 

W.  L.  Appleby 

James  H.  Muse , 

Owens  Bros , 


Hotsi>ur  — 
Captain  AL 
Fanny  F  .. 
Muta 


Time—l-AS. 


Rack  No.  16— Running. 

Free  selling  purse.    For  three-year  olds  and  over.    Purse,  four  hundred  A 
teen  sixteenths  of  a  mile. 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


Joe  Viva,  b.  f.,  by  Joe  Hooker:  dam.  Lady  Viva- 
Albatross,  b.  g.,  Dy  Pill  Box;  dam,  Delia  walker 
Nerva,  ch.  m.,  by  Bob  Wooding;  dam,  Lizzie 
Marshall 

Kildare,  ch.  g.,  by  Kyrle  Daly;  dam,  Mistake 


Applause,  b.  g.,  by  I'hree  Cheers j  dam,  Alice . 
~Ei,  by  Wildidle;  dam,  Violarey 


Hernanda, 


By  Whom  Entered. 


Joseph  Cairn  Simpson 
M.tf  Walters 

Elmwood  Stable 

Matt.  Storn 

Wesley  George 

J  as.  H.  Muse .., 


SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  6,  1800. 

Race  No,  17— Tbotting. 

« Director  Purse."    2:24  Class.    Purse,  one  thousand  two  hundred  dollars.    Mile 
-bat  three  in  five. 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


1  br.  8.,  by  Director ;  dam ,  Imogene 

LelLm.,  bylnca;  dam,  by  Echo 

tb.  m.,  by  Eros ;  dam,  Occident 

7 ,b. m., by  Sidney ;  dam ,  Nettie  Lambert 
l,b.m.,  by  Anteeo ;  dam,  Lou  Melton 


By  Whom  Entered. 


A.  T.  Hatch 

B.C.  Holly 

La  Siesta  Ranch 

San  Mateo  Stock  Farm 
McFadyen  &  Murphy. 


Address. 


San  Francisco. 

Vallejo. 

__-San  Mateo  Co. 
...San  Mateo  Co. 

...  Santa  Rosa. 


SUMMAEY. 


SiBterV,. 
W&oda .. 
Mr.,... 


Bedwood . 


4  111 
12  2  3 
3  4  3  2 
2   S    4    4 

5  5    5    5 


Tvm—2:2A',  2:22;  2-.224>  2;21£» 


Special  Trotting, 
s,  four  hundred  dollars.    Mile  heats,  best  three  in  five. 


Name  aod  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


f,b.8. 

»E,b.m 

iM,blk.m.. 
hlhmy  b.s..-, 


By  Whom  Entered. 


Geo.  A.  Doherty. 

Emerson  &  Berry.. __. 
San  Mateo  Stock  Farm. 
E.  B.  Gifford 


Address. 


__  Crescent  Mills. 

San  Jos6. 

...San  Mateo  Co. 
San  Diego. 


SUMMARY, 

Xag^eE 12    11 

Tictor 4    13    2 

BobMason ._ 3    3    2    3 

Bora  Bell. 2    4    4    4 

Time— 2:22;  2:24;  2:24J;  2:23. 


Race  No.  18— Pacing. 
SB's  roadsters.    Mile  heats,  best  three  in  five ;  not  to  rule. 


Kune  aad  Pedi^ee  of  Horse. 


i,b.g. 

Ahnont,  s.  s. . 
|%,8.g 


By  Whom  Entered. 


Dr.  C.  W.  Walker... 

W.  H.  Ashby.. 

W.  R.  Birmingham. 
0.  Emlay 


Address. 


.  Oakland. 
.  Oakland. 
.  Oakland. 
.  Oakland. 


Applause  . 
Kildare, -. 

Nerva 

Joe  Viva. . 


Time— 1:^5, 


^tUndAlmont. 


12    1 

2    Idis. 

dis. 

dis. 


Time— 2:^7;  2:39;  2:38. 
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MONDAY,  SEPTEMBER  8,  1890. 

Race  No.  19— Running. 
Free  purse.   For  two-year  olds.    Purse,  four  hundred  dollars.   Seven  eightla(j| 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


Acclaim,  b.  f.,  by  Three  Cheers;  dam,  Rosette^ 
Nero,  b.  c,  by  Eiood;  dam,  imp.  Queen  Bess.. 
Mystery,  b,  i.,  by  Three  Cheers;  dam,  Mistake. 


Nero 

Mystery 
Acclaim 


Race  No.  20— Running. 
Free  selling  race.    Purse,  four  hundred  dollars.    One  mile  and  one  ImnMj! 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


Joe  Viva,  br.  f.,  by  Joe  Hooker;  dam,  LadyYiva 
Albatross,  b.  g. ,  hy  Pill  Box ;  dam,  Bella  Walker 
Nerva,  ch.  m.,  by  Bob  Wooding;  dam,  Lizzie 

Marshall _ ___ 

Larghetta,   ch.    s.,   by   Jils    Johnson;   dam, 

Leveret 

Applause,  b.  g.,  by  Three  Cheers;  dam,  Alice.. 


Applause 
Larghetta 
Nerva 
Joe  Viva 


Free  purse.   For  three-year  olds  aud  over.    Purse,  three  hundred  dollars.  '. 
of  a  mile. 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


Ida  Glenn,  ch.  m,,  by  Glen  Ellen ;  dam,  Queen . 

La  Runa,  b.  m.,  by  wildidle 

Juniata,   b.  m.,  by  Wildidle;    dam,  Monday 
filly 

Installation,    ch.  g.,  by  Inauguration;    dam 
Brown  Maria .— -_ 

Kildare,  ch.  g.,  hy  Kyrle  Daly;  dam,  Mistake. 
Gambo,  by  Wildidler;  dam,  Dottie  Dimple 


Gambo  .- 

Kildare 

Ida  Glenn  .. 
Installation 


^[ios  fotirth  n^iles. 
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Race  No.  22— Running. 
Stanford  Free  Purse."   A  handickp  for  all  ages.  Purse,  four  hundred  dollars. 


Ihmeaiid  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


I  k  c  oy  Monday ;  dam ,  Precious 

t*.^*>y  Wildidle;    dam,   imported 


.  i  m.,  by  Longfield;    dam,  Katy 


lar.ni.,  by  Wildidle;  dam,  by  Monday 
bb  m.,  by  Wildidle;  dam,  Teardrop. 


By  Whom  Entered. 


Palo  Alto  Stock  Farm. 

Palo  Alto  a  took  Farm. 

Matt.  Storn 

O.  Appleby 

W.  L.  Appleby 


Address. 


.Menlo  Park. 

-Menlo  Park. 

.  Sacramento. 
.Santa  Clara. 
.Santa  Clara. 


rime~2:08. 


TUESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  9,  1890. 

Race  T^o,  23— Trotting, 

^  Dexter  Prince  Guaranteed  Purse."    2:40  Class*    Purse,  one  thousand  two  hun- 
■Mrs.  Mile  heats,  best  three  in  five. 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 

By  Whom  Entered. 

Address. 

•  fikiimer,  Uk.  s.,  by  Alcona,  Jr.;  dam, 
Uuia _ 

I.  De  Turk 

Santa  Rosa. 

■jy  Mc,  b.  g.,  by  Nephew ;  dam,  by  Alex- 

Percy  Williams 

Stockton, 

llii£s,km.,byGuyWiikes ._  . 

Hmou,  b.  8. . 

San  Mateo  Stock  Farm 
E.  B.  Gifford    

_.,.San  Mateo  Co, 
San  Diego. 

■.Derby,  br.  8.. 

B.C.  Holly _.. 

Vallejo. 

SUMMARY. 

fflasSkiimer 1 

mayUc 2 

SaaWflkes 3 

Jjb  Mason 4 

wa«.Berby ...: 6 

Time-2:21;  2:20^;  2:21J;  2:24. 


Special  Trotting. 
^iTelnmdred  dollars.    Mile  heats,  best  three  in  five. 


Vtmeand  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


By  Whom  Entered. 


Peter  Brando w 

Geo.  Van  Gordon  .. 

CH,  Corey 

B.  R.  Mizner 

A.  Phillips 


Address. 


.  San  Francisco. 
.S.L.Obispo  Co. 

San  Jos4. 

Petaluma. 
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SUMMAEY. 

Prince  B 5  4  1  5,1 

MattieP-.- - 4  1  2  ill 

LenaH '1  2  5  3j| 

Eockwood - 333  551 

rime— 2:29i;  2:31;  2:32J;  2:31;  2:33;  2:29. 


Special  Trotting. 
For  gentlemen's  roadsters.    Mile  heats,  best  three  In  five. 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


By  Whom  Entered, 


Pet,  gr.  in 

Mabel,  blk.  m 

Beauty,  s.  m 

Lady  Dudley,  b.  in.  . 
Sunset,  b.  g — 


Charles  Babb.. 
W.J.  Wilson.. 
W- W.  White.. 

Jas.  Wash 

T."  Rutherford. 


SUMMABY. 

Pet - 1  m 

Sunset - - -... Ul^ 

Beauty _ 3  UJ 

Mabel - 2  3f 


Tt7ne—2:44;  2:4 


i;  2:42. 


OF  THE 

SECOND  DISTRICT  AGRICULTURAL  ASSOCIATION 

For  the  Year  1890, 

Composed  of  the  Counties  of  San  Joaquin  and  Stanislaus, 


STOCKTON,  CALIFORNIA. 

KTE0POU8  OF  THE  WORLD-RENOWNED  SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY, 


im  has  a  population  of  eighteen  thousand,  and  is  dtuated  at 
OFFICERS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION         ■&  of  tide-water  navigation,  on  an  estuary  of  the  San  Joaquin 

^ht  nd  possesses  special  facilities  for  the  transaction  of  business  and 
kfaMiBPortation  of  heavy  freights  to  and  from  the  seaboard.     The 

L.  TJ.  SHIPPEE , IHLi  facilities  are  as  good  as  those  extended  to  any  other  locality, 

A  w  SIMPSON  'S^  Une  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  runs  directly  through 

"^BfliT   It  is  the  starting  point  to  the  great  Yosemite  Valley  and  Big 

J.  M,  LaRUE  (P,  o.  Box  188,  StoclrtoB) ^K  A&  a  grain  center  it  has  no  equal  in  this  State,  as  grain  is  taken 

FRED.  ARNOLD _ ^ SuptofJ^Cfte  warehouses  of  Stockton  by  steamers  and  barges  and  carried 

Mgide  of  the  sea-going  vessels  and  there  discharged.     About  $5,000,- 

)  are  annually  disbursed  by  Stockton  grain   dealers  to  the  grain 

fflof  the  State.    Stockton  is  a  central  point  for  the  distribution  of 

_.r  throughout  the  San  Joaquin  Valley.     The  schools  of  Stockton 

DIRECTORS.  '  :tf  «eond  to  none  in  the  State.     Graduates  from  the  high  school  are 

'  to  the  State  University  without  having  to  pass  an  exami- 

LOUis  GERLAOH ^ _ -^^^  Stockton  is  one  of  the  largest  manufacturing  cities  on  the  Pacific 

R.  C.  SARGENT _ ^P  ^t  has  four  flour  mills,  with  a  capacity  of  five  thousand  barrels 

L  U  SHIPPEE  ^fcr  per  day,  which  is  shipped  to  all  parts  of  the  globe;  a  large  paper 

r'"^Biee  manufactory,  tanneries,  several  carriage  manufactories  and  agri- 

JOHN  E.  MOORE _ -^^fcal  Works,  planing  mills,  woolen  mills,  foundries,  etc.  It  is  the  head- 

PRED.  ARNOLD „ J^pte  for  the  manufacture  of  the  combined   harvesters.     A   Court 

0.  E.  NEEDHAM  ...^B*'^  Mt  been  completed  which  is  the  finest  in  the  State.     The 

' ^Bpte  of  Stockton  is  mild  and  agreeable,  and  compares  very  favorably 

JAMES  A.  SHEPHERD ^K^at  of  Naples.    Stockton  is  one  of  the  healthiest  cities  in  the 

B.  F.  LANGFORD \ ^BP^  States,  last  year  only  one  hundred  and  eighty  deaths  occurring, 

Jten  deaths  to  one  thousand  inhabitants.  We  have  no  thunder 
ards,  or  cyclones.  The  country  around  Stockton  is  very 
^^%  all  kinds  of  grain,  fruits,  and  vegetables  being  grown. 
'^t  opportunities  are  afforded  those  who  desire  to  invest  in  land, 
*ftO  to  $250  per  acre.  There  are  several  natural  gas  wells,  the 
'  "^'^  \  inexhaustible.  The  gas  is  used  for  heating,  lighting,  and 
Qg  purposes,  and  as  fuel  for  family  use. 


BEPOBT. 


ANNUAL  ADDRESS. 


Stockton,  DecemW  J 


ED  AT  PAVILIOK  THURSDAY  EVENING,  SEPTEMBER  25,  1890. 
By  WiLi'  S.  Gi-KEEN,  of  Colusa,  California, 


To  the  honorable  State  Board  of  Agriculture: 

Gentlemen:  The  Directors  of  the  Second  District  Agriculturilt 
tion  submit  this,  their  report  of  the  transactions  of  the  assoeiri^i  ^    ^         ,.        «  titj«j       i?T»j«' 

the  year  ending  this  date  ^Mpicniture  wa8  the  first  vocation  of  man,    Man's  idea  of  Paradise  is 

J  ^  J   M  U  Km^Esevherethe  productions  of  the  earth  grow  spontaneous,  and  come 

^^F^  jji0ji  without  the  application  of  labor.     Leaving  out  the  story  of 
iMTden,  with  the  beautiful  river  to  water  it,  in  which  our  parents 
LJfot  placed,  and  in  which  they  remained  until  the  sin  of  disobedi- 
RECEIPT8  AND  EXPENDITURES,  ^fc^afled  (fed  to  curse  the  land,  and  pronounce  the  sentence  of  labor 

Receipts,  '^m  IMQ)  we  know  that   the  first    inhabitants  of   every   country 

J.   .^Ejfcdonthe  spontaneous  production  of  the  soil,  vegetable  and  ani- 
F^om^tatVapp^oVriaVionfo^^^^^^  3,^ «)H[fe existence.    With  the  increasing  necessities  of  man  agricultuTe 

From  State  appropriation  for  1890 --_ - -     3,497 s ^^K  i\  gje^  fllowly ,  but  it  is  the  basis  of  all  wealth,  individual  and 

l^Xln\ries?J'^^^^^^^^^  "- -- - '^mmL  The  statesman  should  encourage  it  above  aJl  things.     The 

From  sale  of  exhibitors' tickets _ 505  9 ^fciunent  should  do  any  and  every  act  that  will  in  the  least  promote 

From  donations  (per  list  appended). - - loSlB^*^^'    '^^  annual  fairs  that  we  hold  have  been  considered^  in 

From  sSe  o^f  litrmlmbershipV(three)i::riI^"I^  150(IM«B8,aB^  means,  if  not  the  best  means,  to  encourage  progress  in  agri- 

From  Park  and  Pavilion  receipts -- ^^^^^'^Biiral  pursuits.    We  come  together,  in  these  exhibitions,  to  see  if  we 

From  sale  of  hay,  wagon ,  storage,  etc __ 283 IB ;|^r* ?™/v,rA  ^^ /."U  r.4■\^ ar- 

From  reinstatement,  John  Pattlrson.. _ §8 9 »ot improve  each  other.  ,    ^^        .  j,  x  x       xi_         i.     x 

From  receipts  First  Annual  Record  Meeting 418 « ^^■fim  here  to-night  to  Say  a  tew  words  hurriedly  put  together  about 

From  entries  to  races  and  stakes ^'^^^^fctiiia.  I  have  snatched  a  few  hours  from  the  busiest  month  I  have 

Im  a  busy  life,  and  the  disappointment  I  have  felt  may  be  yours. 
Disbursements,  ^lit  California  J  Who  that  has  Been  her  does  not  love  her?    The  aged 

Paid  account  indebtedness  of  1889 _.. |225i)oapDaut,even,  loves  her  with  the  energy  and  vigor  of  youth  who  has 

Paid  premiums  of  1890         f^SSIR^^cliided  that  there  is  but  one  girl  on  earth.     We  know  that  there 

pSdaccoS^^biU^^^^^^  ^'swSHNone California;  but  one  spot  on  earth  with  such  a  climate,  such 

Paid  interest  on  bills  payable _ ._,_ i^^^JJ  J '^» and  Varied  productions.     She  was  lovely  as  Nature  presented  her 

ptidiSScrorPavi^^^^^  "■" ■"■"" 0S»f^y«ornian.    She  is  lovely  in  her  youth,  when  she  has  hardly 

Paid  improvements  at  Park"!!!"!!"^!!!^-.!!!"!".!!-.-."-"!!'      ^S«R!*  step  in  the  possibilities.    What  of  her  when  she  comes  to  be 

Paid  general  expenses,  1890— - — S^^^fc^  What  pen  would  dare  attempt  to  portray  her  in  the  full  per- 

Paid  stakes  and'pnrseVIII"!^  8|882^^^B['^of  Statehood,  covered  with  all  the  beauties  of  her  agriculture? 

Cash ^-^^aioiind  this  hall  and  then  remember  that  we  have  not  made  a 

^g;  that  the  most  sanguine  of  us  are  astonished  almost  every 
tj  Wie  possibilities  unfold  themselves. 
DONATIONS,  1890.  ^^kL^^"*  missionary  fathers  became  enraptured  with  the   soil  and 

j^  ^                                                    '  ..'^Bj^^  California.    The  pioneers  who,  urged  on  by  a  restless  spirit, 

FromMrs.  Jos.  Hale"ll.Iiy-I-7."l-lIIiy.-lIIIlIIIIl.I."II"I".^^^^^  plain,  and  desert,  were  as  contented 

From  Stockton  Combined  Harvester  and"  Agricnltural  Works -*^^^^B*  the  tired  infant  that  falls  asleep  in   its  mother^ s  arms.     The 

FrXG\Hlshed!rirriII^ir"^ririIII^"i;irjr-iriIII^';i^^  *^^^^  shores  had  stones  to  tell,  when   they 

From  N.  Nevin..II"llIJr""r:"I.rJirr"IIIIJriI-r"rirr'''riI"I".l--- '^  ports,  of  a  lovely  spot  on  the  shores  of  the  grand 

From  Fred^Arnow"^"' '-'-'^^^f  Wlien  a  boy,  stories  of  California,  that  sounded  to  me  like  a 

From  B.  F*  Langfordlliriy.I^I^^I^ I IIIll  1111-111-1117/1111""  1II^'"'"'''''^^E!^  land  where  dwelt  real  genii,  made  mej 

From  L,  XJ.  Shippee - --''^^■Bfte discovery  of  gold,  put  my  finger  upon  the  map  and  hope  for 

rJ^Q^^Y  .--^^EiJ^*   With  the  announcement  of  the  discovery  of  gold  came 

^^*i«w[Iwith  it.    Few  thought  of  agriculture  in  those  days.     It 
: '•imble  for  gold.    A  demand,  however,  for  agricultural  produc- 
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tions  caused  a  few  men  to  look  in  that  direction;  but  noW| 
the  success  that  had  attended  the  efibrts  of  the  missionaiyj 
the  few  Spanish  residents  who  had  made  a  start  in  that  diii 
gold  hunters  did  not  seem  to  realize  any  of  the  capabiMes  e 
and  climate.    I  remember  that  in  the  fall  of  1851  a  gentlei 
Colusa  and  told  me  he  thought  growing  barley  for  the  anii 
in  carrying  people  and  merchandise  to  the  mines  would  be  a| 
ness,  and  he  was  hunting  a  place  where  barley  would  grov. 
Colusa  he  had  to  pass  over  the  fertile  plains  of  Butte  Com 
would  have  thought  a  man  insane  who  would  have  told  him  J 
would  grow  there.    With  all  the  broad  expanse  of  the  I 
Valley  before  him,  he  was  days  and  days  selecting  a  place oi| 
try  the  experiment  of  raising  barley.     And,  notwithstandii^ 
that  wild  vegetation  grew  as  no  man  had  seen  it  before,  therenj 
who  told  him  his  experiment  would  end  only  in  failure. 

The  gold  hunters  found  California  a  -  stock  country.  GKatl 
cattle  roamed  over  hill  and  plain,  and  they  were  killed foj 
and  tallow,  and  ships  ''came  around  the  Horn"  to  get  thesta 
commerce.     Meat  was  in  greater  demand  by  the  miners  thani 
the  other  articles  of  agriculture,  and  stock  growers  soon  had  |^ 
of  the  best  portions  of  the  country.     Flour  and  suchotkii^ 
the  people  needed  could  be  imported.     It  became  to  the  inti 
stock  man  to  argue  that  the  country  was  fit  for  stock  and  for  gl 
A  man  with  a  wheat  field  or  a  garden  was  looked  upon  u.^ 
enemy.    The  Spanish  grants,  held  of  course  in  large  bodieM 
for  stock  ranges,  and  the  best  and  most  accessible  portions  of  fi 
domain  were  soon  entered  up  for  the  same  purpose.    T\mi 
seasons  and  stock  died;  there  came  wet  seasons  and  stock  <Bei 
country  became   overstocked,  and  some  people  began  to  I 
wheat  could  be  grown,  although  many  denied  it  long  after  i^ 
established  fact. 

To  gi'ow  wheat,  however,  the  fields  had  to  be  fenced  to  k|| 
put.     This  was  too  expensive,  and  the  first  great  fight  in  \k 
favor  of  agriculture  came  in  the  shape  of  a  demand  for&n^ 
or  for  the  law  requiring  every  man  to  take  care  of  his  i 
told,  when  advocating  such  a  law,  that  I  would  ruin  the  c 
driving  all  the  stock  out,  but  the  fight  went  on  until  the  kff ^ 
Wheat  growing  then  became  and  is  a  great  industry.   A  m, 
in  California — Colusa — has  produced  2  per  cent  of  the  wb 
United  States.    The  wheat  growers,  succeeding  the  cattle  g 
possession  of  all  the  best  land  in  the  State,     With  ' 
and  is  a  profitable  business.     It  has  been  so  profitable  thatii 
in  it  are  loath  to  experiment  with  anything  else.    The  confifi 
been  that  each  wheat  grower  has  been  striving  to  enlarge  his? 
and  the  banner  wheat  county  has  had  a  decrease  of  agricf 
lation  in  the  last  ten  years.     As  the  large  wheat  farmer  I 
neighbor,  and  shut  up  school  houses,  he  saw  the  m 
something  in  a  social  way  for  his  family,  and  he  moved  * 
leaving  hired  men  or  renters  in   charge,  with  no  improi* 
orchards,  no  shade  trees,  no  nothing  on  the  land  buta(  ' 
wheels,  presided  over  by  a  heathen  Chinee.    The  conseqB"^ 
the  banner  wheat  county,  with  the  best  land  in  the  i 
year  1890,  imports  vegetables;  aye,  cabbage  and  potatoes. 


jind  cheese,  and  bacon  and  lard,  and  the  children  cry  for  milk, 
f  jet  the  possibilities  of  the  soil  are  unlimited.  Let  me  give  you 
Iglittce:  The  census  enumerator  came  to  a  garden  containing  eight 
LCTltivated  by  Cliinese.  He  made  the  boss  understand  that  he 
porkingfor  the  United  States,  and  that  he  must  true  answers  make 
p  of  something  equally  horrible  as  the  loss  of  his  queue.  The 
I  said  he  had  on  his  books  sales  to  the  amount  of  $7,000  in 

ir,and  the  smaller  sales  not  noted  aggregated  perhaps  another 
The  water  to  irrigate  was  pumped  from  the  river  by  horse- 
^.  The  officer  asked  him  how  much  he  could  produce  on  tfeat  eight 
if  he  had  water  to  use  at  will.  ''  Oh,"  he  said, "  $10,000  easy."  I 
lierified  this  statement  in  other  instances. 

&upon  a  time  there  was  a  man  working  a  mine  for  lead,  throwing 
^everything  else.  He  was  making  money,  and  was  satisfied.  Another 
e  along  and  showed  him  that  only  20  per  cent  of  his  ore  was  lead,  and 
"  per  cent  was  silver,  and  this  he  was  throwing  away.     "  Oh,  yes, 

'  ihat,"  he  said,  "  but  I  am  making  a  good  living  working  the 

ui  it  would  take  a  ^change  to  get  the  silver,  and  besides  if  all  the 

r  mines  in  the  world  should  be  worked  there  would  be  an  overpro- 

bn  of  silver,  and  it  would  be  worth  nothing."     The  man  who  has 

Jnponwhichcan  be  netted  from  $100  to  $1,000  per  year  per  acre, 

ipfTBists  in  planting  it  to  a  crop  where  he  clears  only  $10  every  two 

J,  ianot  unlike  that  miner.    You  have  all  heard  them  talk  about  over- 

m  of  every  article  but  wheat.  For  live  stock  range,  our  land  is 
lifrom  $1  to  $5  per  acre;  for  wheat,  it  is  worth  from  $20  to  $60  per 
;  but  for  those  productions  in  which  California  excels  the  world — 
^mmi  be  overproduced  in  this  generation  or  the  next — it  is  worth 
HM  to  $1,000  per  acre.  The  cattle  men  were  driven  into  wealth 
" )  law  that  made  wheat  growing  the  leading  industry;  and  now 
ftrc  being  driven  inch  by  inch  into  opulence,  by  the  adoption  of 
ft  raethods  that  enhance  the  value  of  land.  They  are  being  forced 
nt  the  mine  for  silver. 

lat  canal  is  being  forced  down  through  the  center  of  the  banner 

mng  county  of  the  world.  Do  not  understand  me  as  con- 
n^  fltock  and  wheat  growing.  Both  are  good  in  their  places. 
I  j*  good;  its  mining  is  nearly  always  profitable;  but  the  point  I 
bifltbata  mine  with  ore  that  contains  20  per  cent  of  lead  and  80 
J  of  silver  should  not  be  worked  for  the  lead  exclusively.  The 
Nen,  followed  by  the  wheat  men — ^mostly  the  same  individuals — 
"^5  possession  of  the  best  part  of  the  State,  others  were  compelled 
piaud  upon  which  neither  wheat  nor  stock  could  be  raised.  They 
l^t  into  the  desert  and  put  water  on  it,  and  at  the  touch  of  the 
^^Ti  the  desert,  like  the  touch  upon  Aladdin's  lamp,  brought  the 
W  prosperity;  and  the  world  stood  astonished.     Fresno,  the  des- 

afied  in  the  decade  from  nine  thousand,  in  round  numbers,  to 
ne  thousand,  in  round  numbers;  while  Colusa,  the  banner  stock 
Ifjihen  stock  was  the  rule,  and  the  banner  wheat  county  since,  is 
TOt  she  holds  her  same  thirteen  thousand  that  she  had  by  the 
i*f  1880.  Other  portions  of  the  State  are  the  same  way. 
fn  years  ago  no  man  would  have  given  the  country  between 
^  and  Gait,  squared  by  the  length  of  the  railroad,  for  all  of 
'%mty.    Too  many  of  your  Stockton-Gait  people  are  mining 
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for  the  lead,  when  they  have  80 — ^a3^e,  99 — ^per  cent  of  silver. 
saw  a  more  fertile  country  than  that  road  passes  through?  j| 
over  the  State;  there  is  but  little  of  the  best  land  put  to  vah^ 
Some  people  saw  that  oranges  grew  well  at  Oro villa,  but  tkj 
was  held  by  those  who  thought  that  it  might  be  well  enougi| 
a  desert,  but  as  long  as  the  good  land  could  bring  a  wheat  cfii^ 
two  years,  it  was  good  enough  for  them.     The  consequence waf| 
was  put  upon  some  hard,  red  land  that  in  the  state  of  naj 
grow  a  ton  of  feed  in  a  century,  and  magnificent  orange  i 
consequence.     The  result  of  the  persistent  opposition  of  thf, 
the  best  land  of  the  State  is  that  ten  times  as  much  moneyi8| 
acre  from  the  desert  land  and  the  hard,  red  land,  thatweca!l| 
in  a  state  of  nature,  as  from  the  good  land.     In  some. of  I' 
ties,  where  land  monopoly  l^as  from  the  first  been  impra^tii^ 
rule  does  not  always  obtain. 

Some  may  think  that  sach  talk  as  this  is  not  a  boom 
but  if  we  find  as  a  fact  that  our  poorest  land  can  be  made  to  ^ 
$100  to  $1,000  per  acre  per  annum,  what  can  our  best  land  do  i 
wonderful  water  king  touches  it  with  his  magic' rod?    I  wasi 
the  other  day,  and  visited  the  Page  &  Morton  orchard  and  ria 
eleven  hundred  acres.     This  orchard  clears  this  year  a  q^ 
million  dollars.     This  is  enough,  one  of  the  proprietors  infoni 
pay  for  the  land,  pay  for  the  ditches,  pay  for  all  the  impw 
including  immense  driers,  pay  for  planting  and  caring  forfci 
and  vineyard  to  date;  so  they  have  it  all,  and  all  they  h&^ 
raised,  amounting  to  many  thousands  of  dollars,  clear.   Wit| 
water  and  an  intelligent  cultivation  this  land  would  hm^ 
about  five  sacks  of  wheat  to  the  acre  every  two  years,  and  1 
about  enough  money  to  keep  a  small  family  constantly  on  tojj 
seat  to  know  if  the  harvest  would  pay  the  store  bill. 

The  San  Joaquin  Valley  contains  an  arable  area  of  M 
thousand  five  hundred  square  miles.    There  is  not  water  iofi 
but  we  may  safely  say  we  can  irrigate,  without  great  cost,  ninef 
square  miles,  or  five  million  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thoui 
Here  is  room  for  seventy-two  thousand  families,  with  eighty  a 
and  eighty  acres  of  irrigated  land  is  not  too  small  an  aveia^ 
so,  it  accommodates  thirty-six  thousand  with  a  quarter! 
It  is  modest  to  put  the  gross  income  of  this  land  at  $50  ana 
is  much  less  than  half  what  irrigated  land  has  been  bringi^ 
average.     This  would  give  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  a  gross  t 
$288,000,000  annually.     The  half  of  this  spent  in  the  citieM 
in  the  valley  would  make  what?    These  may  be  big  figorffi^ 
child  is  now  born  who  will  see  the  fulfillment  of  them, 
what  will  be  by  what  has  been  and  what  is,  I  am  metwilli| 
resort  of  the  pessimist — overproduction. 

Some  nine  years  ago  I  took  a  ride  over  the  Santa  Clara  orc|| 
a  friend,  and  was  shown  a  cherry  orchard  that  rented  that ) 
an  acre.     I  went  home  and  was  telling  some  of  the  sUuriansfl 
about  it,    "Oh,"  they  said,  "  that  is  pretty  good,  but  in  four  or  j 
it  will  be  overdone,  and  he  will  be  glad  to  sell  the  fee  to  \ 
orchard  for  $100  per  acre."     Well,  the  rent  has  been  going* 
same  orchard,  and  I  don't  believe  you  could  rent  it  next) 
an  acre. 


J  we  look  over  some  of  our  large  orchards  and  vineyards  we 
^  where  the  products  are  to  be  sold.     Then  when  we  go  East  and 
P^fast  number  of  people  there;  when  we  come  to  think  that  we 
limpply  sixty-five  millions  of  people  with  wine,  olive  oil,  olives, 
3j  apricots,  prunes,  peaches,  figs,  grapes,  plums,  pears, 
Igeit  many  other  things  in  which  we  excel;  that  we  furnish  all 
"Ito  them  green,  canned,  and  dried,  and  the  scene  of  the  wonder 
These  people  are  increasing  almost  as  fast  as  we  can  increase 
littiuctions.    Then  it  is  a  fact  well  attested  that  a  laborer  in  a 
fm  do  more  work  for  the  same  money  here,  although  the  rate 
fi3  higher,  than  on  any  part  of  the  globe.     Mr.  Irving  Scott  tells 
ttlus  is  the  reason  we  can  build  steel-clad  ships  cheaper  than  at 
, although  his  materials  cost  more  and  he  pays  higher  wages, 
fcwill  make  us  a  manufacturing  people,  and  we  will  grow  cotton 
fiqpr,  and  a  hundred  other  things  that  will  be  found  profitable  in 
lifloderful  climate,  so  that  all  this  land  will  not  be  in  fruit.    We  will 
l^yfe  fields,  and  supply  the  world  with  cheese  cheaper  than  they 
Imks  it  in  frozen  climes.     We  can  produce  a  pound  of  meat  of  any 
1  fcf  less  money  than  on  any  other  part  of  the  globe,  and  transpor- 
Ifijlfloon  be  so  cheap  as  to  annihilate  distance.     Our  beets  are  so 
|Jd ©gar  that  we  can  compete  with  the  world  in  tkot  sta,ple.    With 
!  productions  flourishing,  with  our  cities  and  towns  busy  with 
Q of  manufacture  of  every  sort,  we  will  have  an  immense  home 
t  for  the  products  of  the  soil,  and  it  will  require  more  land  than 
jifflwant  to  spare  to  them  to  s\ipply  the  home  demand  for  cereal 

ijg  myself  on  another  occasion,  I  claim  that  agriculture  is  not 

3  mrce  of  wealth — ^it  is  wealth.     It  is  a  mistake  we  have  fallen 

1  tailing  gold  wealth.    It  represents  wealth.     A  man  might  stand 

jflilE  of  gold  as  high  as  Shasta  and  starve  to  death,  but  with  agri- 

t productions  of  a  small  value  he  would  roll  in  wealth;  that  is, 

nld  have  plenty,  and  plenty  is  wealth.     I  have  thought  much  on 

I  between  the  productions  of  the  mine  and  the  productions 

jferii.  Both  come  out  of  the  ground,  both  are  created,  as  it  were, 

6oM  is  taken  out  and  goes  off  after  the  farm  products,  and 

t^  letum.    It  goes  into  the  circulating  current  of  the  world,  and 

>a&more  value  to  the  State  that  produces  it  than  to  any  other. 

Vitever  has  been  a  district  of  country  inhabited  by  man  since 

^f terfe  the  soil  was  good,  that  the  people  were  not  rich  in  all  that 

wards  making  mankind  happy  and  contented,  even  though  they 

y  ^£e  iron  or  cakes  of  soap  for  a  circulating  medium.     Various 

h^ye  been'resorted  to  for  a  circulating  medium;  many  things 

^  made  to  take  the  place  of  gold.     In  fact,  to-day,  with  our 

lance  of  gold,  only  about  3  per  cent  of  the  business  of  the 

U  done  with  gold  or  silver.     It  is  done  with  bits  of  paper.     It 

pttifcgold  must  stand  back  of  this  paper.    Is  ttat  true  ?    I  main- 

"^^  It  is  agriculture  that  backs  the  whole.     The  piece  of  paper 

I  ^  the  Grovernment   $20  is   as  much  $20  as  the  gold  piece 

\  itt  like  manner,  and  back  of  that  paper  $20  is  the  land,  the 

''  of  this  whole  Government,  and   without  that  agi'iculture 

f  not  be  worth  as  much  as  blank   paper.     All  other  things 

[*%ajid  the  paper  would  still  be  worth  the  $20.     The  circulating 

» Sanation,  then,  is  not  the  wealth  of  the  nation,  and  must  not 
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be  confounded  with  it.     When  you  go  to  hunt  for  the  wealthofl 
look  at  the  condition  of  its  agriculture.     How  much  does  it  pi^ 
capita?     Then  you  have  reached  its  wealth.  *^^ 

Suppose  two  men  are  on  a  raft  at  sea;  one  has  a  bag  of  j 
other  a  bag  of  biscuit.  Which  has  the  wealth?  One  hastk 
of  exchange,  but  it  is  useless  as  brickbats  without  somethii^ 
market.  In  the  case  above  there  would  be  no  biscuit  in  % 
and  the  medium  would  be  worthless.  The  products  of  agti» 
never  be  made  worthless.  Even  in  case  of  overproductioBl 
^^ealth  is  there.  There  is  plenty  and  prosperity  in  the  kui  ^ 
so  much — each  one  has  such  an  abundance — ^that  there  ig| 
exchanging  going  on.  ^ 

It  is  true  that  labor  engaged  in  other  avocations  creates  ^^ 
ative  of  wealth.     A  city  may  be  a  manufacturing  city,  andMngl 
of  the  circulating  medium,  but  it  has  no  primary^  no  inli 
wealth.    It  could  not  live  of  itself;  it  could  not  stand  alom 
ure  can  just  do  that.     In  the  discussion  of  the  hydraulic  mii^ 
tion,  I  once  said  that  if  Mount  Shasta  was  a  solid  lump  of  gold,cI 
could  not  aft'ord  to  have  it  rolled  from  its  present  sitetotfei^ 
the  Sacramento  Valley,  if  it  destroyed  forever  the  land  ow.i 
should  be  rolled.     This  was  treated  as  an  extravagant  states?;;! 
is  as  true  as  the  word  of  God.    Suppose  we  could  roll  great  moi^ 
gold  over  all  our  agricultural  land — destroy  the  land  andslaipti^ 
who  would  be  left  in  California^  and  what  would  it  be?    Henc^l 
to  you  that  if  Mount  Shasta  were  solid  gold,  the  people  of  i- 
ought  to  go  to  war  and  shed  their  blood  to  prevent  its  reiijr^ 
entailed  the  destruction  of  the  land  of  the  Second  Agricultural! 
Now,  this  is  talking  about  letting  the  gold  go  out  intothed 
current  of  the  world.     But  how  much  do  you  suppose  the  i 
California,  the  political  organization  of  that  name,  could  j 
put  into  Yi^T  treasury,  per  acre,  in  consideration  of  having hfij 
ural  lands  destroyed — ^made  desert?     Your  land  here  will  s^ 
individual  for  $100  an  acre.    Could  the  State — ^individual  C 
afford  to  have  the  land  destroyed  for  $100  per  acre  paid  Intel 
ury?     Could  she  for  $1,000  an  acre?     If  the  money  wasT 
Sacramento  and  the  land  all  destroyed,  what  would  we  df^ 
money?    Divide  it  up,  you  say,  among  the  people?    Thentt| 
leave,  and  where  would  California  be?  J 

The  statesman  does  not  look  out  for  to-day;  that  is  carii^f 
but  he  looks  out  for  to-morrow — for  the  days  and  daystooo»» 
erations  not  yet  in  the  womb  of  time.  So  looking,  ooulij 
afford  to  have  one  acre  around  Stockton  carpeted  with  greenW 
would  thereby  be  destroyed?  Can  she  put  out  too  great  aof 
have  an  acre  redeemed  from  a  desert,  or  made  to  produce^ 
year  where  it  now.  produces  one  in  two  years? 
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^0.  SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  RAILROAD  FREIGHT  TARIFF  ON  GRAIN", 


^jtGuioads  of  not  less  than  W.OOO  Pounds.    Bates  are  in  Cents  per  2,000  Founds, 

From. 

To 
Stockton. 

From. 

To 
Stockton. 

iK. _ 

865 
365 
360 
355 
350 
350 
345 
325 
325 
326 
326 
325 
325 
320 
315 
310 
305 
300 
300 
295 
296 
290 
285 
275 
260 
246 
225 
220 
215 
216 
215 
205 
205 
205 
196 
190 

185 
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160 
160 
160 
150 

280 
300 
300 
300 

300 
300 
306 
305 
305 
305 
315 
320 

Kirkwood  .- _ 

435 

SeeL 

Corninff.^     

445 

Su..;;::r 

Richfield 

450 

Finnell 

450 

iifood 

Tehama., - 

450 

to6 

Davis . 

at 

270 

w 

Tremont 

280 

Igp i 

Dixon 

290 

If .--..J.     . 

Batavia 

296 

Elmira _ 

310 

m' 

Cannons  __ 

310 

■nd 

Suisun 

270 

p^ 

Teal : 

Groodvears    

260 

^:                       *" 

255 

*~" 

Benicia 

230 

f^„ __'.  . 

Cordelia ... 

300 

L„ 

Creston  .__ 

305 

Napa  Junction 

305 

B..„_ .     _ 

South  Vallejo 

305 

tn5     , .__ 

Thompson                

305 

m 

Napa . 

305 

K. ...:...:: 

Union 

S05 

E::::.:;::..:.:.  :  : 

OakKnoU __  .. 

306 

(T 

Truebodvs  

305 

it ,; ::::::.. . 

Yountville 

305 

t 

Oakville 

316 

Bjilfew.. 

Rutherford . 

320 

Li.-L 

Bel)o._ 

330 

St.  Helena __ 

350 

m 

Krue-. 

368 

Barro    

375 

( 

Bale .... 

380 

1^ 

Walnut  Grove 

380 

Calistoga_-     _  _ 

3^0 

tofeJnnckion 

Brighton          -  - 

150 

P-" 

Florin 

135 

nBiitcb... ^_.--, -- 

Elk  Grove _. 

136 

Quiver 

McConnells 

Cicero 

135 

r 

210 

H 

Clav .    . 

210 

^ ;..:  j:  ::"~ 

CarbondaJe 

210 

lone,  _ 

210 

1^ 

Gait _ 

125 

•• 

Acampo 

90 

Ll                  ^ 

Lodi 

Oakdale. 

Burnetts 

85 

1 

ljj 

145 

f. 1 

145 

Clyde _. 

135 

L^, 

Trigo 

125 

■M 

Farmington .. 

110 

iJcDdion 

Milton 

130 

345 
345 
355 
365 
376 
385 
895 
415 
415 
435 

Waverly 

126 

to ■ 

Peters 

95 

H 

Holden           

85 

iii. 

Walthal      

70 

ST...... 

Charleston 

70 

taw.;:;.;....:::::.::::: 

Stockton.. . 

ta _ 

French  Camp 

76 

i^-. 

Lathrop 

75 

IC ;.:: .:::::::::; 

San  Joaquin  River 

125 

422  '  TRANSACTIONS    OP   THE 

Southern  Pacific  Freight  Tariff  on  Grain— Continued, 


From. 


Banta 

Tracy- 

Melrose 

Mitchell 

San  I^eandro-.,. . 

Lorenzo ,  - 

Haywards 

Alvarado  Cross  Boads 

Decoto-:_- 

Niles 

Washington . 

Warm  Springs.— 

Milpitas 

Wayne ._ 

San  Jos6 

Sunol-.. 

Pleasanton ^._. 

Livermore _ 

Altamont ,.  .. 

8£i!Ctwav , 

Ellis - ,.. 

Morrano. 

Hipon 

SaJida 

Modesto 

Ceres 

Keyes 


To 

Stockton. 


125 
125 
240 
240 
240 
240 
240 
240 
240 
240 


264 
264 
264 


240 
240 
240 
200 
160 
155 

85 
95 
115 
135 
145 
145 


Turlock , 
Delhi- 

Livingston , 
Arena. 
Atwater. 
Merced . 
Athlone  „ 
Minturn. 
Berenda. 
Madera 
Borden. 
Sycamore  . 
Fresno . 
Malaga . 
Fowler. 
Selma . 
Kingsburg  . 
Traver  . 
Cross  Greek. 
Goshen - 

UanfOTd 
Lemoore  , 
Heinlen . 
Huron  . 


Tagus  - 
Tulare. 
Tipton 
Alila.. 


i 


fl^^      m  DISTRICT   AGRICULTURAL    ASSOCIATION. 


RAINFALL  IN  STOCKTON  SINCE  1849. 


'following  table  of  the  rainfall  in  Stockton  since  1849  was  pre- 
iom  theiecords  kept  at  the  State  Insa\ie  Asylum,  and  is  arranged 
jag  to  the  seasons,  showing  the  amount  in  inches  for  each  month, 
ffortj years,  to  October  1, 1890;  also  the  quantity  for  every  month, 
ifte animal  amount  of  rain: 


SAN  JOAQUIN  AND  SIERRA  NEVADA  RAILKOAD.     ^ 

From.  - 

To 

Stockton. 

'  From.                 j 

Gillispies -_ 

95 
120 
140 
180 
210 

Wood  bridge 

Boyees.__ _ 

Popes '.. L 

Taison 

■3 

Lockeford 

Clements ; 

Wallace 

Burson 
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TRANSACTIONS   OF   THE 
Rainfali.  in  Stockton — Continued. 


SECOND  DISTRICT   AGRICULTURAL   ASSOCIATION. 
BAiNFALii  IN  Stockton— Continued. 
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Month. 

1863. 

1864. 

1865. 

1866. 

1867. 

"*! 

September ^ 

.003 

.004 
.120 

6,718 
7.867 

.080 

.480 

2.427 

.364 

"'"ooi" 

2.426 
9.611 

.030 

.620 

2.160 

6.480 

October  ._ 

November ..    

L490 

1.815 

.ii 

December 

'^ 

Month. 

1864. 

1865. 

1866. 

1867. 

1868. 

^ 

January 

'l.077 

.180 
1,303 

1.080 

.742 
.087 

4.776 
.712 
.481 

1.370 

.460 

"".ooi" 

7.699 

2.010 

2.018 

.476 

2.252 

.100 

.018 

3.440 
7.104 
1.010 
1.805 
.008 

6.070 

2.280 

3.510 

.560 

11 

February . 

March _ 

April 

May 

im 

June - 

•SI 

July ...._ 

*■■■ < 

August _ 

.086 

•    « 

Totals 

7.862 

22.512 

17.924 

26.305 

20.710 

16^ 

Month. 

1870. 

1871. 

1872. 

1873. 

1874 

1 

September 

.230 
1.090 
3.450 

.230 

m 
m 

October  .'. 

.150 

.670 

1.350 

.140 

1.090 

11.490 

.030 
1.370 

6.250 

.310 

.760 

3.940 

November  _.      

December .  .. 

Month. 

1871. 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

1875. 

m 

January 

1.470 

1.700 

.300 

.690 

.400 

sprin. 

sprin. 

2.580 

3,460 

1.430 

.510 

.060 

.040 

.760 

3.970 

.470 

.439 

""".oao' 

3.940 
1.780 

S.330 
.660 
.580 

4.540 
.280 
.870 

m 
m 

Pebruary.-.i 

March __. 

April .     

May __ 

June , 

.450 

""i 

July 

August 

Totals _ _ 

6,730 

20.800 

13.300 

15.200 

U.140 

i&^ 

Month. 

1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

1880. 

1881. 

liBl 

September 

.003 

.240 

.730 

1.650 

0 
1*1 

1 

October 

.360 

.720 

1.310 

.340 
.510 

.420 

.580 
2.050 
1.670 

""045' 

7.090 

November.^ 

December _, 

Month. 

1878. 

1879. 

1880. 

1881. 

1882. 

January 

5.450 
6.700 
2.560 
1.010 
.650 

2.280 
2.^0 
2.060 
1.750 
.960 
.200 

1.540 
1.320 

.890 
6.280 
1.010 

2.830 
2.600 

.820 
1.110 

,290 

L270 

.840 

3.640 

2.210 

"",m 

February „ 

March __  ___  .. 

April .  . 

May... __ 

i» 

June -,      - 

„> 

July 

.,x 

Auerust -    -- 

.,,.-^ 

-''^ 

Totals.- -..  --. 

18.760 

11.460 

15.340 

14.685 

10.693 

^ 

tfONTH. 

1884. 

1885. 

1886. 

1887. 

1888. 

1889. 

1890. 

-^^ 

.190 
1.400 

"■*5.696* 

,27 

.88 

'""3"ii9 

3.27 

6.60 

.57 

ilier 

r. — ""   

*er- ..:" 

bcf'-' 

'"6,086" 
1.240 

,22 
,84 
.82 

'"■"■52' 
3.06 

'"'2^76' 
2.42 



MONTH. 

1885. 

1886. 

1887. 

1888. 

1889. 

1890. 

1891. 

1- 

1.230 

5.360 

.040 

1.210 

3.430 

.36 
3.78 

.21 
1.57 

'"""63 

3.36 

,48 

2.29 

.28 

.55 

.31 

.98 
3.98 

.14 
1.52 

.06 

4.99 
1.66 
1.26 
1.08 

.55 

ff 

.260 
.770 

'"".656' 

-  •[["'.['i^.r-Li/.ii^ 

- 

,030 

t 

9.620 

17.360 

7.83 

10.81 

12.99 

b -  - 
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SBCOND  DISTRICT  AGRICULTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 
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STOCKTON  FREE  PUBLIC  LIBRAR^i 


By  W.  F.  Clowdsley,  Librarian. 


ID  a] 


This  institution  is  one  that  appears  to  be  very  popular 
the  hearts  of  the  citizens  of  Stockton,  judging  by  its  rapid 
the  cheerfulness  with  which  the  authorities  make  the  n^ 
priations  for  its  maintenance. 

Although  it  has  been  under  the  management  of  the  Mmi 
parties  in  power,  it  has  not  suffered  thereby,  for  the  reason. 
party  has  offered  its  best  material  for  Trustees. 

The  changes  made  in  the  Board  of  Trustees  has,  consequei 
a  more  diversified  collection  of  books  than  would  be  found  *^ 
where  the  Trustees  were  continued  in  office. 

To-day  the  library  is  housed  in  a  home  of  its  own,  a  fine 
brick  building,  costing  in  excess  of  $12,000,  built  through,  c 
munificence  of  Prank  Stewart,  who  left  a  legacy  of  $5,000  for 
pose,  and  the  liberality  of  the  city  authorities  on  the  part  of  the 
of  Stockton. 

A  short  history  of  the  organization  of  this  library,  and  ita 
since,  we  believe  would  be  of  some  interest  to  the  public  generaE] 
we  will  attempt  to  give,  as  shown  by  the  records  on  file  and  * 
papers  published  at  the  time. 

After  several  attempts  were  made  to  organize  a  library  of 
(the  principal  of  which  was  one  by  the  "  Philomathian"  Soci'^ij 
and  one  by  the  "Blue  Ribbon"  Society  in  1878,  both  of  wW 
the  Mayor  of  the  city,  G.  C.  Hyatt,  in  March,  1880,  callei 
meeting  for  this  especial  purpose,  at  which  N,  M,  Orr  waB 
officer,  and  D.  L.  Campbell  Secretary.     Speeches  were  madeljjj 
Paterson   and   Wm.   F.  Freeman  favoring  a  tax  levy,  I' 
named  gentlemen  concurring!  J,  D.  Peters,  D.  L.  Campb 
Hudson,  Wm.  Baggs,  B.  F,  Bagley,  S.  L.  Carter,  H.  W. 
W.  W.  Cowell.     The  action  taken  at  this  meeting  pleased 
generally,  and  at  a  meeting  of  the  City  Council  held  on  the 
April,  1880,  Councilmen  D.  J.  Oiillahan  and  Dr.  C.  L.  Ruggle 
favoring  the  movement,  a  levy  of  a  tax  of  five  mills  was 
establish  a  Library  Fund,  under  a  law  passed  by  thfe  LegisW 
for  the  establishment  of  free  libraries  and  reading-rooms. 

The  first  Board  of  Trustees  (.elected  in  1880)  under  thisk^' 
Baggs,  A.  W.  Simpson,  J.  R.  Wilbur,  Dr.  E..  A.  Stocktoi», ' 
Dorrance. 

The  second  (elected  May,  1881)  were  H,  T.  Dorrance, Dr."- 
leff,  A.  V.  R.  Paterson,  F.  H.  Smith,  and  Charles  Beldiug- 

The  third  (elected  May,  1882)  were  J.  M.  La  Rue,  HJ.fl' 
Boirrellier,  Wm.  M.  Hickman,  and  Dr.  S.  N.  Cross,  , 

The  fourth  (elected  May,  1883)  were  J.  M.  La  Rue,  Rev^*'; 
J.  S.  Reamy,  0.  E,  Badgley,  and  Dr.  W.  A.  Long, 


n 


gjSh  (elected  May,  1884)  were  Dr.  Thos.  Phillips,  H,  S.  Sargent, 

_  rlett,  C.  Perkins,  and  Geo,  Goodell, 

i^irfh  Board  was  appointed  in  December,  1884,  by  the  City  Coun- 

the  city's  new  charter,  to  serve  two  years,  and  were  S.  Gower, 

JftiodeU,  Rev.  E.  H.  Ward,  W.  H.  Weaver,  and  Chas.  Belding. 

J  seventh  Board  (appointed  in  1886)  were  S.  Gower,  J,  H.  Budd, 

Belding,  J.  E.  Richardson  (who  resigned  and  was  succeeded  by 

rk),  and  Thos.  Walsh. 
jj5 eighth  Board  (appointed  in  1888)  were  S.  Gower,  Jas.  H.  Budd, 
,,Walflli,  Dr.  S.  P,  Crawford,  since  deceased  and  succeeded  by  F.  H. 
^andG.  Gumpertz — this  last  named  Board  being  now  in  ofiice. 
gtibrarians  were: 

JJjDBary 9, 1880, to  Septembers,  1882. __ _.....E.  A.  Jolinson. 

I«pfeinber5,1882,  to  November  25,  1882 _ H.  R.  CampbeU. 

iNwember  25, 1882,  to  December  26,  1884 _ W.  F.  Clowdsley. 

•December  26, 1884,  to  February  3,  1886 M.  M.  Nichols. 

■lebraaiy3,l885,to  Febraary  2, 1886 V.  P.  Prichard. 

pftbrnary,  1886,  to  December  6,  1887 Miss  Julia  Minta. 

|December,  1887,  until  the  present  time. W.  F.  Clowdsley. 

e  Mowing  table  will  give  some  idea  of  the  number  of  books  loaned 


^TEAB. 

i 

SB 

p 

E 

1 

g 

< 

1 

1 

' 

i 

r  ^   ■  ■■ 

16,122 

29,487 

. 

Pr""'     ■■"■"■ 

20,398 
22,836 
21,469 
18,563 
18,608 
21,631 
25^487 
^^ 

6,493 

7,208 
6,831 
7,067 
7,421 
8,732 
10,063 

2,236 

2,358 
3,367 
2,788 
.  2,808 
2,336 
3,060 

1,824 

1,339 
1,366 
1,122 
1101 
892 
1,199 

2,528 
3,540 
3,723 
3,331 
2,890 
3,443 
5,167 

859 
742 
834 
655 
612 
596 
952 

520 

314 
393 
,663 
676 
623 
346 

317 

437 
466 
430 
426 
404 
481 

34,674 

38,774 
38,439 
34,598 
34,442 

38,657 
46,755 

Mimber  of  volumes  in   library  June  1,  1§90,  and  their  classi- 
^^13  as  follows:  

itaa,  dictionaries,  and  books  of  reference.  _ _ __ 253 

"'  'sand magazines 1,009 

105 

^leneral .._ _. . _„  32 

- 62 

— - ___- 32 

_ _...  25 

- 37 

iland  Pastoral _ T 54 

IE?«iiL^its  and  Missions  - _ 14 

lE^ttMiHistory _ 36. 

36 

- - 76 

^ 18 

11?*^^^"    •-------'-----'"""  27 

«*eoiiomy 51 

25 

tion - — 3 

J  and  Institutions 7 
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TRANSACTIONS  OF   THE 


Sociology— Education _ 

Commerce  and  Communication 

Costumes  and  Customs 

Philology - 

Natural  Science — General 

Mathematics  ._-. _ _* 

Astronomy _ 

Physics -- --- - 

Chemistry _ _ __. 

Geology 

Biology -— 

Botany _ 

Zoblogy 

Useful  Arts -.. - - 

Fine  Arts . .,.. 

Literature — ^Miscellaneous  (Myers  donation) 

Juvenile ,_ — _- 

Poetry  and  Drama 

Romance 

Essays. _ 

Miscellaneous  (English) 

German  (original) .-. 

French  (original) .•. 

Italian  (original) 

Spanish  (original) 

Latin  (original)  and  translations  ._ _ .. 

Greek  (original)  and  translations  .* 

History—General *. 

Geography,  descriptive,  voyage,  and  travel... 

Bio^aphy _ 

Ancient - -- 

Europe 

Asia - -- 

Africa -.. 

America 

United  States  Public  Documents 

Books  not  yet  classified -.. 

Pamphlets.. , 

Total ^... 

There  are  in  the  reading-room,  continuously,  magazines  a 
paid  for,  76;  donated,  34. 

From  the  Secretary's  financial  report  made  June  1, 1890,  \ 
approximate  value  of  library  property  to  be: 

Library  building  and  improvements 

Library  lots,  valued  at _. _ .— 

Books,  for  which  have  been  paid J 

Furniture 

Three  thousand  five  hundred  books  that  have  been  donated 

Balance  in  City  Treasury _ 4j 

Balance  in  Library..- - 

Total ..._ 


SEC  ND  DISTRICT   AGRICULTURAL    ASSOCIATION. 


PREMIUMS  AWARDED-1890. 
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FIRST  DEPARTMENT. 


ExhiMt. 


Exhibitor. 


0 1-THOE0UGHBREDS— STAIiHONS . 

liiees,  four  years  olds. 

iB-mSTBICTTBOTTING  (STANDARD 
BBED)bTALLI0N8, 

I,  four  years  old 

f?ilkes,  two  years  old 

Dpense,  one  year  old 

MAKES. 

|lffO  years  old 

g  ni—BOADSTEES— STALLIONS. 

yK,  four  years  old 

8j  four  years  old 

iree  years  old 

1}  Jackson,  three  years  old 

e,  two  years  old . 

©Prince,  two  years  old 

ftyearold 

KABV6  OK  GEI/DINGS. 

I  years  old 

itw  years  old 

"thiee years  old 

9  Prince,  three  years  old : 

indjtwoyearsold -.-- 

fcwie year  old — . 

'flight,  one  year  old 

'rone  year 

•lOBSES  FOB  ALL  PURPOSES — 
8TALII0NS. 

^  font  years  old 

;,  three  years  old 

,  mon,  four  years  old 

jithtee  years  old 

fojears  old 

timg  colt _. 

•T-iaUiFT  HOHSES— STALLIONS, 

iSlffeka,  three  years  old , 

"i^five  years  old 

*jearold 

IAKE8  OB  GELDINGS. 

jttiee  years  old 

sold 

Uly. 

^^H^iMAOE  ANIMALS  (DISTRICT), 

JBaa , 

P^^teen 

^fe  carriage  animal 

<«;««  VII—MULES, 

K^alea __. 

?**iaf«j 


Matt.  Storn. 


W.  H.  Parker...... 

L.  U.  Shippee 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Warren 


Funck  Bros. 


N.  Nevin 

R,  E.  Stowe... 
0.  P.  Munson. 
Chris.  Held... 
Geo.  Kneier_._ 
Chas.  Garrow. 
S.  Lombard.. - 


J.  S.  Dunham 

D,  Leiginger 

O.  P.  Munson 

S.  Lombard 

Mrs.  M.  B.  Tam  . 

N.  Nevin ^ 

Morris  &  Belden. 
Joshua  Cowell .-. 


Joshua  CowelK- 
S.  W.  Boyce  .... 

Alex.  Gross 

G.  H.  Shedd— . 
J,  N.  Soloman .. 
Joshua  Cowell.. 


C.  E.  Bamhart... 
W.  L.  Overhiser  . 
C.P.Allison 


C.  B.  Bamhart. 
Joshua  Cowell  - 
C.  P.  Alliaon--- 


L.  U.  Shippee.- 
J.  S.  Dunham- - 
L,  U.  Shippee-. 


Joshua  Cowell  - 
C.  E.  Barnhart- 


Address. 


Award. 


Sacramento . 


.$25  00 


Stockton. 
Stockton . 
Linden  .. 


..$25  00 

...$10  00 

B.  &  S. 


Farmington  . 


.$10  00 


Stockton.. - 

Stockton 

Turlock 

Campo  Seco. 

Stockton 

Stockton 

Stockton 


.__$25  00 
.-..$8  00 
._.$15  00 
*Indep." 
.-.$10  00 
..._$3  00 
_  B.  &  8. 


Stockton - 
Stockton . 
Turlock.. 
Stockton - 
Stockton- 
Stockton. 
Stockton- 
Stockton, 


..$16  00 

'Mail." 
..$10  00 
.  -$3  00 
-..$7  50 
.,.f5  00 
...$2  00 
.._$3  00 


Stockton 

Lathrop 

Stockton 

Lathrop  -.-'.-. 
French  Camp 
Stockton 


..$25  00 
...$8  00 
.  .Sp.  $8  00 
Sp.  $10  00 
..$15  00 
.._|3  00 


Stockton  - 
Stockton. 
Lodi 


.$25  00 
-.$8  00 
..$9  00 


Stockton  - 
Stockton  - 
Lodi 


.$1Q00 
.-$4  00 
-$2  00 


Stockton - 
Stockton  - 
Stockton  - 


.$20  00 

..$6  00 
..$7  50 


Stockton  - 

Stockton  - 


..$16  00 
'Mail," 
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TRANSACTIONS  OF   THE 
FiasT  Department — Continued. 


Exhibit. 


Exhibitor. 


CLASS  VIII — JACKS  AND  JENNIES—JACKS. 

Tommy,  five  years  old -_ 

Goliah,  two  years  old 

,  two  years  old 

Maltese,  one  year  old 

,  one  year  old ,.-- 

Juno,  under  one  year __  J _. 

JENNIES. 

Lummix,  eight  years  old -.. 

,  two  years  old - 

2d  Kate,  two  years  old 

Susie,  one  year  old , 

,  suckling  colt - 

CLASS  XI — DTTRHAMS— BULLS. 

Red  Prince  3d,  two  years  old 

1st  Lord  of  the  Valley,  under  one  year. 


Miss  Townsley,  three  years  old 

Red  Rose,  two  years  old 

Rose  Eyre,  under  one  year 

CLASS  XIII — HOLSTEINS— BULLS. 

Stockton  (7086),  three  years  old __ 

Apollo  Belvidere  (14149),  one  year  old 
O'Neill,  under  one  year 


Princess  Tryntje,  three  years  old. 
Lady  St.  Clair,  one  year  old 


CLASS  XVI — HEEDS  OP  CATTLE. 


Durham  herd- 
Holstein  herd  . 


CLASS  XIX — SWINE — ESSEX  AND 
BEBKSHIEE. 


Best  boar . 


CTjASB  XX — ^POULTEY. 


L.  TJ.  Shippee Stockton.... 

L.  U.  Shippee Stockton 

C.  C.  Easton.  ^t. _._.._ 

L.  U.  Shippee 
C.  C.  Easton . 
L.  U.  Shippee 


L.  Cr.  Shippee 
J.  B.  Crow .- 
C.  C.  Easton 
L.  tr.  Shippee 
L.  U,  Shippee 
C.  C.  Easton 


L.  U.  Shippee 
L.  U.  Shippee 


L.  U.  Shippee 
L.  U.  Shippee 
L.  t).  Shippee 


E.  S.  Beecher 
E.  S.  Beecher 
E.  S.  Beecher 


E.  S.  Beecher 
E.  S.  Beecher 


L.  U.  Shippee 
E.  S.  Beecher . 


L.  U.  Shippee 


Best  pair  Bantams ^ 

Second  best 

Best  pair  Leghorns - - 

Second  best _-, 

Best  pair  Cochins 

Best  pair  Brahmas 

Best  pair  Plymouth  Rocks _. 

One  breeding  pen  of  Brown  Leghorns 

One  pair  of  Black  Minorcas 

Best  pair  turkeys 

Breeding  pen  of  Guinea  fowls -._ 


D.Hewlett 

William  Hickox .. 

W.A.French 

William  Hickox  „ 
William  Hickox  _- 
William  Hickox . . 
William  Hickox ,. 

W.  A.  Trench 

W.  A.  Erench 

W.  A.  FreAch 

W.  A.  French 


SECOND  DEPARTMENT— PARK. 


Exhibit. 

Exhibitor. 

'.   AddienB. 

CLASS  I— AGEICULTUEAL  IMPLEMENTS. 

Best  combined  harvester -_, 

Second  best  -  . 

S.  C.  H.  &  A.  Works. 
Houscr,    Haines   & 
Knieht     —     . 

Stockton..-,. 

Stockton 

Stockton....v 

Stockt6n;.^-j 

Best  header 

Second  best..-.- ..-. 

S.  0.  H.  &  A.  Works. 
Matteson&  William- 
son Mfg.  Co 

SECOKD  DISTRICT  AGRICULTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

Second  Department— Continued. 


Exhibitor. 


Address. 


Matteson  &  William 

son  Mfg.  Co 

C.  H.  &  A.  Works. 

Grangers  Tlnion  -_ 

S.  C.H.&A.Works. 

S.  C.H.&A.Works. 

Matteson  &  William- 
son Mfg.  Co 

S.  C.  H.  &  A.  Works. 

Grangers  Union  — 

S.  C.H.&A.Works. 

Matteson  &  William 
son  Mfg.  CC , 


Matteson  &  William- 
son Mfg.  Co 

H.  C.Shaw 

John  Caine 

Grangers  Union 

John  Caine 

John  Caine 

Matteson  &  William- 
son Mfg.  Co 

Grangers  Union 

Matteson  &  William- 
son Mfg.  Co.-- 

Grangers  Union 

Grangers  Union 

S.  C.  H.  &  A.  Works. 

Grangers  Union 

Grangers  Union 

Matteson  &  William- 
son Mfg.  Co 

William  Daley 

Matteson  &  William 

son  Mfg.  Co 

Henderson  &  Son... 


John  Jackson . , 
John  Jackson . . 
D.  0.  Crummy - 


Henry  Adams  . 

F.  A.  Ruhl 

John  Jackson , 
Henry  Adams  . 
Henry  Adams  , 
Henry  Adams  , 


Grangers  Union 

Grangers  Union  — 

Grangers  Union 

Matteson  <fc  William- 
son Mfg.  Co 

Matteson  <fe  William- 
son Mfg.  Co 


Henderson  &.  Son... 
Grangers  Union  ... 
Henderson  &  Son-. 
Henderson  &  Son... 


Stockton  - 
Stockton- 
Stockton - 
Stockton_ 
Stockton . 

Stockton . 
Stockton, 
Stockton - 
Stockton  - 

Stockton. 


Stockton . 
Stockton - 
Stockton. 
Stockton  - 
Stockton. 
Stockton. 

Stockton  - 
Stockton  - 


Stockton.  __ 
Stockton... 
Stockton.-. 
Stockton--- 
Stockton --- 
Stockton..-. 


Stockton 

Sacramento  . 


Stockton . 
Stockton . 


Stockton.. 
Stockton.- 
Los  Gatos- 


Stockton  - 
Stockton  '- 
Stockton .. 
Stockton - 
Stockton . 
Stockton  - 


Stockton . 
Stockton . 
Stockton . 

Stockton . 

Stockton  _ 

Stockton  - 
Stockton  - 
Stockton . 
Stockton  - 
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Award. 


.$5  00 
.$5  00 
.$3  00 

.$3  00 
.$2  00 


....$3  00 
--..$5  00 

$3  00 

Sp.  Dip. 


.Sp.  men. 


.$20  00 

..$5  00 

.Sp.  men. 

-„-$3  00 

Sp.  men. 

$3  00 


$3  00 

Sp.  men. 


„..$3  00 

Sp.  men. 

....|3  00 

-Sp.  men. 

.-.$2  00 

..-$3  00 


.Sp.  men. 
Diploma. 


.-$3  00 
*Mail.'^ 


$3  00 

$3  00 

-Sp,  men. 


$6  00 

$5  00 

.Sp.  men. 

$7  50 

,._.$10  00 
$4  00 


.$2  00 
.$2  00 
.$1  00 

.$2  00 

-$2  00 


..-.$10  00 
Diploma. 

$3  00 

.  '*Mail." 


for  John  Caine*s  display. 
laiiHamencl  special  mention  for  natural  gas  stoyes,  exhibited  by  John  Jackson^  as 
"■'    *  for  oompetition. 
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TRANSA.CTIONS   OP   THE 
Second  Department— Continued, 


Exhibit. 


Exhibitor. 


AddresB. 


Family  carriage _ 

Best  top  buggy 

Top  buggy _ ,   

Best  surrey _. 

Surrey _ 

Best  open  buggy 

Best  two-seated  open  wagon-.. 

Best  trotting  wagon 

Trotting  wagon 

Best  spring  market  wagon 

Best  track  sulky 

Best  ladies'  phaeton... 

Ladies'  phaeton 

Best  doctor's  phaeton.... 

Doctor's  phaeton   _. 

Best  phaeton  for  all  purposes 

Phaeton  for  all  purposes  .._ 

Best  wagon  or  carriage  brake 

Best  carriage  springs 

Best  buckboara ^- _  

Best   display    of  carriage   materials, 

wheels,  and  trimmings _. 

Best  display  of  vehicles  named  in  this 
class,  manufactured  in  California, 
variety  considered,  only  one  vehicle 
of  a  kind  to  be  admitted  in  display.. 

Best  street  car 

Best  omnibus,  two  or  four  horses  .. 

CLASS  VI — BUILDING  MATERIAL. 

Best  slate--., _ 

Best  sandstone 

Best  building  material _. 


Grangers  Union  ... 
Henderson  &  Son.. 
Grangers  Union  ... 
Henderson  &  Son. 
Grangers  Union  ... 
Henderson  <fe  Son.. 
Henderson  &  Son- 
Grangers  Union  ... 
Henderson  &  Son. 
Henderson  &  Son., 
Henderson  &  Son. 
Grangers  Union  .. 
Henderson  &  Son. 
Grangers  Union  .. 
Henderson  &  Son. 
Henderson  &  Son. 
Grangers  Union  .. 
Henderson  &  Son. 
Henderson  &  Son- 
Henderson  &  Son- 
Henderson  &  Son___ 


Henderson  <fe  Son. 
S.  C.H.&A.Works. 
Henderson  &  Son... 


Stockton,. 
Stockton,, 
Stockton.. 
Stockton.. 
Stockton.. 
Stockton.. 
Stockton,. 
Stockton.. 
Stockton.. 
Stockton.. 
Stockton.. 
Stockton.. 
Stockton.. 
Stockton.. 
Stockton.. 
Stockton.. 
Stockton.. 
Stockton.. 
Stockton.. 
Stockton.. 

Stockton- 


Stockton.. 
Stockton.. 
Stockton.. 


Burton  La  Rue.. 

Burton  La  Rue 

Burton  La  Rue.. 


Stockton.. 
Stockton., 

Stockton.- 


The  committee  recommend  that  H.  C.  Shaw  have  special  mention  on  i 
585,  5S6,  587, 588,  aad  689.    The  display  was  not  entered  for  competition. 

THIRD  DEPAKTMENT— PAVILION. 


Exhibit. 


CLASS  I — ^TARM  PRODUCTS  KAISED  IN  THE 
DISTEICT. 

Best  fifty  pounds  corn 

CLASS  II — CULTIVATED  NUTS. 

Best   five   pounds  English   walnuts. 

raised  by  exhibitor _ .'. 

Best  five  pounds  soft-shell  almonds, 

raised  by  exhibitor 

Second  best 

Best  twenty-five  pounds  mixed  nuts  — 

CLASS  m — GRAINS  AND  GRASSES. 

For  the  best  and  most  artistically  ar- 
ranged display  of  California  grains 
and  grasses 

Second  best 

CLASS  IV — WINES  AND  BRANDIES. 

Best  grape  brandy,  one  year  old 

PBY    WINES, 

Best  white  wine,  not  less  than  one  dozen 
bottles 

Best  claret  wine,  not  less  than  one  year 
old,  and  not  less  than  one  dozen  bot- 
tles  


Exhibitor. 


Fred.  Arnold . 


Asa  Collins  . 


Asa  Collins 

Mrs.  Joseph  Hale- 
Asa  Collins 


Mrs.  Joseph  Hale  , 
Mrs.  R.  W.  MUler  . 


Buhacl}  P.  &  M.  Co. 

Buhach  P.  <fe  M.  Co. 
Buhach  P.  &  M.  Co. 


Address.  , 


Stockton.. 


Knights  leig  J 


Stockton.    J 
Stockton.."* 


MercedC 


SECOND  DISTRICT   AGBICULTURA.L   ASSOCIATION. 
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Exhibit, 


SWEST    WIKE. 

i  wine,  not  less  than   one 
^bottles 


IT-HORTICULTURAL  DiTPAET- 

KBNT. 

t  collection  of  apples  .-. 

(eraiieties  or  over  of  apples 

d  besfc  display  of  oranges 

UTarieties  oranges,  five  of  each 

,  d best  display^of  lemons 

irTarieties  lemons,  five  of  each 
'  rtion  of  grapes 

|tot 

^STarieties  grapes 

Ibest. 


gie  Tariety  table  grapes 

ii  Tariety  wine  gra pes _ . 

it  bunches  raisin  grapes 

iionof  figs 

ijpecimensfigs 

jiH - - 

ttnd  best  collection  of  pears 

^?e  specimens  pears 

jfiadlm  collection  of  peaches  _. 
rfre  specimens  of  any  variety 


e  specimens  quinces . . 

iion  of  pomegranates- 

arit  of  olives 

ibit  of  olive  oil 


ITI-BBIED  TBUITS,  CUBED  BY  THE 
EXHIBITOR. 


■  Ta--PBEfiBRVE8,  JELLIES,  AND 
CAHNBD  FRFITS. 

of  fruits  preserved  in 
Ka^  less  than  five  varieties, 
^h^  than  one  pint  each. . .  _  _ 


m  of  fhiits  preserved   in 

*li38  than  five  varieties,  and 

IJaq  one  quart  each _ 


■t  of  jellies,  live  varieties  or 
^  ap  by  the  exhibitor 


I  Nits,  pnt  up  by  exhi  bitor . 
*9ltof  pickles,  of  all  kin  6  s , 
ftfee  exhibitor 


Exhibitor. 


Buhach  P.  <fe  M.  Co.. 


L.  TJ.  Shippee.  

L.  U.  Shippee 

Kaspar  Vogt 

Kaspar  Vogt 

Kaspar  Vogt 

Kaspar  Vogt 

Buhach  P.'&M.  Co.. 
Mrs.  D.  A,  Learned 
BuhachP.&M.  Co., 
Mrs.  D.  A.  Learned. 
Mrs.  D.  A.  Learned. 
Mrs.  D.  A,  Learned. 
Mrs.  D.  A.  Learned. 

Walter  Yost 

Asa  Collins 

Willie  Hickox 

L.  U.  Shippee .. 

L.  U.  Shippee 

B.  F.  Langford 


Address. 


Merced  County.. 


Mrs.  Jos.  Hale 

Buhach  P.  &M.  Co._ 

Walton  Rhodes 

Mrs.  W,  H.  Buttrick 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Buttrick 


Stockton  _-_ 

Stockton 

Knights  Ferry  ") 
Knights  Ferry  I 
Knights  Ferry  j 
Knights  Ferry  j 
Merced  County 

Stockton 

Merced  County 

Stockton 1. 

Stockton 

Stockton , 

Stockton 

Stockton 

Knlffhts  Ferry  . 

Stockton 

Stockton 

Stockton 

Lodi 


Award. 


"Indep.' 


Stockton 

Merced  County- 
Stockton 

French  Camp.. 
French  Camp  _ . 


B.  F,  Langford Lodi 

Mrs.  Jos.  Hale Stockton 

Buhach  P.  &M.Co.--  Merced  County. 

Asa  Collins ..I  Knights  Ferry. 

Mrs.  Jos.  Hale Stockton 


..$10  00 
.Am.  Ag. 

Gold 

medal 
and    $45. 

..-.$10  00 
'^ndep," 

$3  00 

Sp.  men. 

$3  00 

$3  00 

$5  00 

$3  00 

$2  00 

$1  00 

$8  00 

.Am.  Ag. 
.-$5  00 


-$2  00 
-$3  00 
.$2  60 
.$3  00 
.$1  50 


Mrs.  Jos.  Hale 

Mrs.  Jos.  Hale 

B.  F.  Langford.--. 
BuhachP.&M.Co, 

Mrs.  Jos.  Hale 

Mrs.  Jos.  Hale 

Buhach  P.  &M.C0... 
Mrs.  Jos.  Hale 
Mrs.  Jos.  Hale 


Mrs.  Jos.  Hale- 
Mrs.  J.  C.  Reid. 


Mrs.  .Tos.  Hale. 
Mrs.  J.  C.  Eeid. 


Mrs.  J,  C.  Eeid.-. 

Mrs.  Jos.  Hale 

Mrs.  John  Wilson.. . 
Asa  Collins 


Mrs.  Jos.  Hale. 


Stockton 

Stockton 

Lodi... 

Merced  County. 

Stockton 

Stockton  

Merced  County. 

Stockton 

Stockton _ 


Stockton - 
Stockton . 


Stockton - 

Stockton . 


Stockton 

Stockton ._ 

Stockton 

Knights  Ferry. 

Stockton 


- ..  .$3  00 
Sp.  men. 
.,.-$3  00 

$3  00 

.Sp.  men. 
.....$2  00 

$2  00 

$2  00 

Diploma. 
.Sp.  men. 

$2  00 

$2  00 

$2  00 

$2  00 


.$6  00 
-$3  60 


-$5  00 
.$3  60 


....$7  60 

-..$5  00 

Sp.Dip, 

..*$36  00 


.$5  00 


p^JJJjmmieDded  that  Mr  Asa  Collins  be  awarded  a  Gold  Medal  for  the  largest  and  best 
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TRANSACTIONS   OF   THE 
Thied  Department— Continued. 


Exhibit. 


Best  assortment  of  crystallized  fruit, 
put  up  by  the  exhibitor 

Best  assortment  of  tomato  catsup,  put 
up  by  the  exhibitor , 

CLASS  IX— CUIilNABY* 

Best  steamed  brown  bread 

Steamed  brown  bread 

Best  white  bread 

Best  graham  bread 

Best  ginger  bread — _ _ 

Best  corn  bread _ 

Best  ;pl ate  biscuit _. - 


Plate  biscuit 

Best  fruit  cake*_ 


Exhibitor. 


Best  fruit  cake*.. 
Best  pound  cake. 


Best  sponge  cake ._- 

Best  cotfee  cake 

Best  jelly  cake. 

Best  chocolate  cake- 


Best  nut  cake- 


Best  cocoanut  cake 

Best  doughnuts^ 


Mrs.  Jos.  Hale 

Mrs.  Jos,  Hale--- 

Mrs.  Jos.  Hale. 

Miss  Laura  Bowley. 

Miss  Frankie  Coweil 

Mrs.  Jos.  Hale 

Mrs.  Jos.  Hale 

Mrs.  Jos.  Hale 

Mrs.H.  E.  William- 
son  _ 

Mrs.  W.H.  Keep... 

Mrs.  H.  E,  William- 
son _-_• 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Reed 

Mrs.  H.  E.  William- 
son  

Mrs.  M.  Severy 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Ree^'d 

Miss  Katie  Fennel.. 

Mrs.  H.  E.  William- 
son  

Mrs.  H.E.  William- 
son  

Mrs,  H.  E.  William- 
son  

Mrs.  Jos.  Hale 


CLASS  X — FLORAL. 

Largest  collection  of  flowering  plants 
in  bloom 

Best  collection  of  ornamental  foliage 
plants 

Best  collection  of  new  and  rare  plant s. 
Best  display  of  cut  flowers,  to  be  kept 

fresh  during  the  fair  by  replacing 

Best  display  of  white  roses,  not  less 

ti\ai\  one  imndred  {exhibition  to  be 

made  on  Saturday,  October  4, 1890).. 
Display  of  ^hlte  xosea,  not  less  than 

one  imzidred  (exhibition  to  be  made 

on  Saturday,  October  4, 1890) 

Best  display  of  boM<juets 

Best  collection  of  plants  suitable  for 

house  culture 

Best  coilecti on  of  ferns ... _  . . _ 

Best  ten  hanging  haskets  containing 

plants - 

Best  display  of  growing  ornamental 

grasses 

Best  and  largest  display,  either  trees 

or  plants,  or  both....  J 


SPECIAL  FOR  WEnWESDAY. 

Best  and  largest  display  of  floral  pieces, 

not  less  than  six  pieces 

Best  single  floral  piece 

Best  lasting  floral  piece 


SPECIAL   FOE  SATUEDAY. 

Best  display  of  not  less  than  six  pieces. 

Display  of  not  less  than  six  pieces 

Display  of  not  less  than  six  pieces 

Best  single  floral  piece 

*  Committee  recommended  a  division  of  premium  for  fruit  cake. 


Stockton- 
Stockton.. 


Stockton... 
Stockton... 
Stockton,.. 
Stockton... 

Stockton , 

Stockton , 

Stockton 

Stockton 

Stockton 

Stockton 

Stockton 

Stockton 

Stockton 

Stockton 

Stockton 

Stockton 

Stockton 

Stockton.. 


Mrs.  E.  C.  Clowes...  Stockton.... 


U.  P.  Bates  - 

R.  P.  Bates 

Mrs.  E.  C,  Clowes,. 

Mrs.  E.  C.  Clowes.. 

R.  P.Bates 

R.  P.  Bates 

R.P.Bates 

Mrs.  E.  C.  Clowes- 

R,  P.  Bates 

Mrs.  E.  C.  Clowes. 

Mrs.  E.  C.  Clowes. 


Mrs.  E.  C.  Clowes- 
Mrs.  E.  C.  Clowes- 
Mrs,  M.  Severy ... 


Stockton.. 

Stockton.. 

Stockton  ...... 


Stoektoa.. 

I  Stockton. 
I  Stockton.. 

Stockton.. 
Stockton.. 

Stockton., 
Stockton- 
Stockton,, 


Stockton.. 
Stockton.. 
Stockton.. 


Mrs.  I.  C.  Brandt. 

R.  P.  Bates 

Mrs.  M.  Severy... 
R.  P.  Bates 


Stockton.. 
Stockton- 
Stockton.. 
Stockton.. 
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Exhibit. 


HOSICAL  SPECIALS. 

ilYOcal  mnsic - _.. 

liBBsic 

mivg,  Septeniber  29,  X890, 

|niaDO  solo  by  a  pupil  under  fonr- 


ExhibitOT. 


Jbest , 

Sao  solo  by  a  lady . 


|ft«toy,  Septe-mber  SO,  1890. 

IS  of  sixteen  (two  numbers)* 
IS  of  sixteen  (two  numbers)*. 

fkmday,  October  2, 1890, 


BASOIHG  SPECIALS. 

I^Sepkmber  29f  to  Saturday, 

\  1890,  respectively, 
B  (lady  and  gentleman) 

s  (lady  and  gen  tleman ) 

Iters  (lady  and  gentlem  an ) 

s  (lady  and  gentleman) 

|toers  (lady  and  gentleman) 

3  (lady  and  gentlem  an ) . .  _ 


Master  F.  Dailey 

St.  Mary's  College. .. 


Miss  Hattie  Jarvis.- 
Miss  Sadie  Badgley. 

Miss  Blume ' 

Miss  Ada  Wheaton. 


Address. 


Oakdale.. 
Stockton . 


Harmonic  Society. 
Turn  Verein 


Miss  Addie  Pusey... 
Mrs.  George  "Pox... 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  L,  W. 
Robbins 

Sam  Wheeler  and 
Miss  Kitty  Chal- 
mers  

Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  W. 
*Hnmmel 

Mr.  0.  S.  Fyfe  and 
Miss  Marcellene 
Gage..«, 

Mr.  John  McCann 
and  Miss  Maggie 
McCann 

Will  H.  Bennett 
and  Miss  Birdie 
Daggett 


Stockton. 
Stockton, 
Stockton. 
Stockton. 


Stockton. 
Stockton - 


Stockton . 
Stockton. 


Stockton . 


Stockton . 
Stockton . 


Stockton . 


Stockton . 


Stockton . 


piUjamimofhell,  fairy  flowers  of  milkweed,  and  two  wheat  pieces. 
'■  «recommetvded  special  mention  of  emblematical  flora)  piece, 
jedfrided  the  premium  between  the  competitors. 

FOURTH  DEPARTMEl^T. 


Award. 


Diploma. 
Diploma* 


..$7  00 
..$3  00 
.$10  00 
..$3  00 


.$14  00 
.$14  00 


-$2  50 
..$2  50 


.$5  00 


..$5  DO 
.$5  00 

.$5  00 

.$5  00 

-$5  00 


Exhibit. 

Exhibitor. 

Address. 

Award. 

1-IA1FTIN6  IN  OIL  AND  DRAWING. 

iRiroen  of  animal  painting. .... 

L.  XJ.  Shippee 

Mrs.  Frank  Dunlap. 
MissHaftie  Keep... 
Mrs.  Ada  H.  Lyons. 
Miss  Hattie  Keep... 
Mrs.  G.  A.  Atherton. 
Mrs.  Frank  Dunlap. 
Mrs.  G.  A.  Atherton. 
Mrs.  Frank  Dunlap. 
Mrs.  G.  A.  Atherton. 
Mrs.  Ada  H.  Lyons. 
J.  Swinerton 

Mrs.  G.  A.  Atherton. 
Mrs.  Ada  H.  Lyons. 
Mrs.  Frank  Dunlap. 
Mrs.  Frank  Dun  Ian 

Stockton 

$3  00 

^m  of  figure  painting 

Pm&  of  flower  painting 

»ff  flower  painting 

■toett  of  fruit  painting _  _ . 

Stockton 

...  $3  00 

Stockton 

...  -$3  00 

Stockton 

Stockton 

-Sp.  men. 
._  ..$3  00 

l«f  fruit  painting 

Stockton _- 

Stockton 

Stockton.. 

.Sp.  men, 

.Sp.  men. 

.  $3  00 

BHif&ait  painting 

ifaiof  landscape  nainting.. 

IJrf  landscape  painting 

Stockton 

.Sp.  men. 

waen  of  marine  painting 

J^  marine  painting 

Stockton 

$3  GO 

Stockton 

Sp.  naen. 

ma  of  portrait  painting 

mm  of  white  and   black 

Stockton  ._.  - 

$3  00 

Stockton..  L 

$5  00 

5^  white  and  black  painting. 
%*tf  ilower  painting 

Stockton 

Stockton 

.Sp.  men. 
$3  50 

Wrffrnit  painting 

Stocktofi-.-. 

.-.:.$5  00 

^%  of  landscape  painting Mrs.  Ada  H.  Lyons.. 

Stockton 

$5  OO 
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TRANSACTIONS    OF   THE 
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ExWbit. 


Exhibitor. 


Best  display  of  marine  painting 

Best  display  of  plaque  painting- 

Best  display  of  plaque  painting 

Display  of  plaque  paintmg 

Best    display    of    white    and    black 

painting ._ 

Paintings 


IN  WATER  COLORS. 

Best  specimen  of  landscape  painting.. 

Specimen  of  landscape  painting 

Best  specimen  of  marine  painting 

Specimen  of  marine  painting 

Best  display  of  landscai)e  painting 

Display  of  landscape  painting.  __ 

Display  of  portrait  painting 


Best  pencil  drawing... 

Pencu  drawing 

Best  crayon  drawing  (not  solar  print) 

Best  pen  drawings _ 

Pen  drawings , 


CLASS  .II — ORNAMENTAL  PAINTING. 

Best  luster  painting 

Best  painting  on  china __ 

Painting  on  china 

Best  painting  on  silk 

Second  best 

Paintin^^  on  silk 

Best  painting  on  bolting  cloth ._ 

Second  best __ 

Best  painting  on  satin 

Painting  on  satin 

Best  panel  painting 

Best  painting  on  chamois 

Best  painted  tile - 

Painted  tile .-^ .- 

Best  painting  on  velvet 

painting  on  velvet. .- 

Best  collection  of  ornamental  painting 

by  any  one  person,  variety  considereof. 

Second  best 

Collection  of  ornamental  painting  by 

any  one  person,  variety  considered  _ 

CLASS     III — SPECIAL     PREMIUM     TO     EN- 
COURAGE  PRODUCTION   OP   SILK. 


of  silk  cocoons. 


Best  disp 

Second  best. 

Best  display  of  reeled  silk  . 

Display  of  reeled'  silk  >.' — 


CLASS    IV — EMBROIDERY. 


Best  embroidery  (raised) 

Second  best 

Embroidery  (raised) 

Best  embroidery,  silk  on  flannel 

Best  embroidery,  kensington  in  crewel 

or  wool 

Best  embroidery »  kensington  in  silk_-. 

Second  best...- 

Best  embroidery  in  arrasene 

Second  best _ __. 

Best  embroidery  in  chenille 

Second  best 

Best  embroidery,  ribbon 

Best  embroidery,  cotton 

Second  best - 


Mrs.  Ada  H.  Lyons. 
Mrs.  A.  Schirmer ... 
Mrs.  Frank  Dunlap. 
Mrs.  Ada  H.  Lyons. 

Mrs.  Ada  H.  Lyons. 
Norton  Bush 


Miss  N .  Littlehale_ . . 
Miss  Stella  Austin ., 
Miss  Stella  Austin ., 
St.  Mary's  College .. 
Miss  N.  Littlehale... 
Miss  Stella  Austin ,, 
Mrs,  W.  B.  Jenks-. 


Constance  Arnold  _. 
St.  Mary's  College .. 
Constance  Arnold  __ 
Miss  N.  Littlehale  .. 
Constance  Arnold  .. 


Mrs.  Frank  Dunlap. 
Miss  Hattie  Keep... 
Mrs.  J.  M.  Dormer.. 
Mrs.  Frank  Dunlap. 
Miss  N»  Littlehale  .. 
Mrs.  J.  M.  Dormer.. 
Miss  N.  Littlehale  _. 
Mrs.  Frank  Dunlap. 
Miss  N.  Littlehale  .. 

Ida  H.  Castle 

Miss  N.  Littlehale  .- 
Miss  N.  Littlehale  _. 
Mrs.  Ada  H.  Lyons. 
Mrs.  G-.  A.  Atherton. 
Mrs.  Frank  Dunlap . 
R.H.Miller 

Miss  N ,  Littlehale 
Mrs.  Ada  H.  Lyons. 


Stockton - 
Sacramento... 

Stockton 

Stockton 

Stockton...... 

San  Francisco., 


Stocktoft..., 
Stockton... 
Stockton..., 

Stockton 

Stockton... 
Stockton...... 

Stockton. 


Stockton.. 
Stockton.. 
Stockton  . 
Stockton.. 
Stockton., 


Stockton.. 
Stockton.. 
Stockton.. 
Stockton.. 
Stockton- 
Stockton.. 
Stockton.. 
Stockton.. 
Stockton., 
Stockton.. 
Stockton.. 
Stockton.. 
Stockton .. 
Stockton.. 
Stockton.. 
Stockton.. 

Stockton - 
Stockton.. 


Mrs.  Frank  Dunlap.  Stockton  ... 


Mrs.  J.  D,  Utt... 
Mrs.  J.  C.  Reid  . 
Mrs.  J.D.  tJtt... 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Reid  . 


Mrs.  J.  C.  McCall- 

Miss  Bassie  Gall 

Miss  Kellie  Fawcet.. 
Miss  E.  H.  Waters.. 


Miss  Hickman... 
Mrs.  J.  M.  Dormer.. 
Miss  E.  H.  Waters.. 

Miss  Hickman 

Mrs.  J.  C.  McCall... 

Miss  Hickman 

Mrs.  Frank  Dunlap. 
Mrs.  J.  F.  Adams... 
Mrs.  J.  F.  Adams.- 
Mrs.  Mary  Peiinell. 


Stockton- 
Stockton.. 
Stockton.. 
Stockton. 


Stockton., 
Stockton.. 
Stockton.. 
Stockton - 

Stockton.. 
Stockton.. 
Stockton., 
Stockton.. 
Stockton.. 
Stockton.. 
Stockton., 
Stockton., 
Stockton.. 
Stockton.. 
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Exhibit. 


IBpteoidery,  couching 

*  rmdery,  tinsel 

.■oidery  iajil  floss  work 

SjiDwative  darning  in  rope  silk. . . 
liiiBplay  of  embroidery  of  all 
'\  wnety  considered 


CLASS  Y. 

idisplay  of  crochet,  other  than 


lay  of  cotton  crochet  work  ... 

^  lay  of  cotton  knitting  work  _. 

ff  of  cotton  knitting  work 

6play  of  worsted  knitting _ 

bf  worsted  knitting 

TLknitling 


jplay  of  Spanish  drawn  work  . 


lay  of  kand-made  lace  not 

doflierwise 

inet 

dsewing.. 

ClASS  VI— ABTICLES. 


Iff),  ^and-made 

fetim:]-made — . 

|«iM*e  afghan 

■nfecniMon _ 

^kst 

ttbiOD -_ 

iLbn _ 

Mi  nctrf. 

dbet. 

jseai 

'^m^T 


WitiibTCTk  quilt.! 


f Jug,  hand-made _ 

JJfti?t&d  skirt,  hand-made _ . 

ftfeoqnin 

uAowers.... 

■test . 

>crrohe. 

Jiqk 

Jjwunen  of  fiincy  work,  neither 
^^m  entered  in  any  class 


fctffency  work,neither  named 

<«(Ei  in  any  class 

J^fency  work,  neither  named 
■^  in  ajiy  class 

r  ef  fancy  work,  entered  in 
I  and  not  entered  in  any 
y™«,  quality  of  work  con- 


Itf  fciyjy  ^ork,  entered  in  this 
iJj^t  entered  in  any  other 
^  y  of  work  considered 


Exhiljitor. 


Address. 


Mrs.  J.  C.  McCall.. 
Mrs.  J.  F.  Adams.. 
Miss  Lizzette  White 
Miss  Lizzette  White. 

Miss  Lizzette  White. 


Mrs.  B.  H.  Brown  . 
Mrs.  A.  M.  Haines. 
Mrs.  J.  Giovanessi . 
Mrs.  C.  H.  Keagle__ 
Mrs.  MaryPennelL 

Miss  Hickman 

Mrs.  MaryPennell. 
Mrs.  C.  H.  Keagle-. 
Mrs.  C.  P.  Baldwin. 
Mrs.  J.  C.  Reid 


Miss  Bassie  Gall 

Mrs.  C.H.  Keagle.. 
Miss  C.  Thompson. 


Mrs.  Z,  J.  Fuller.... 

Mrs.  A.  Schirmer... 

Mrs.  L.  ,L  Watson... 

Mrs.  J.  Massuo , 

Mrs.  J.  F.  Campbell, 
for  Grayson  Sew- 
ing Circle ._. 

Miss  Hickman 

Mrs.  Jos.  Hale- 

Mrs.  Montgomery... 

Mrs.  J.  C.McCall... 

Mrs.  John  Wilson... 

Mrs.  R.  W.  Miller  .. 

Mrs.  J.  F.  Adams.. 

Miss  Lizzette  White . 

Miss  E.  H.  Waters.. 

Lottie  Dorr 

Mrs.  J.  C.  McCall... 

Mrs.  D.  W.  Davis... 

Mrs.  Montgomery  ._ 

Mrs.  J.  M.  Dormer.. 

Mrs.  Jos.  Hale. 

Mrs.  J.  F.  Adams... 

Mrs.  M.  H.  Ober..-. 

Mrs.  J.  F.  Adams... 

Mrs.  J.  D.  Utt 

Mrs.  M.  L  Howe 

Mrs.  Montgomery  __ 

Miss  Nevada  Jeffer- 
son   

Mrs.  J.  C.  McCall... 


Miss  Hickman. 


Miss  Laura  Miller... 

Mrs.  J.  F.  Adams... 
Mrs.  J.  M.  Dormer.. 


Stockton . 
Stockton . 
Stockton . 
Stockton . 

Stockton . 


Stockton . 
Stockton . 
Stockton . 
Stockton . 
Stockton . 
Stockton . 
Stockton . 
Stockton . 
Stockton  - 
Stockton  _ 

Stockton . 
Stockton . 
Stockton . 


Stockton 

Stockton 

Stockton 

Stockton 

Stockton 

Stockton...  ,. 

Stockton 

Stockton 

Stockton , 

Stockton 

Stockton 

Stockton 

Stockton , 

Stockton 

Stockton 

Stockton 

San  Francisco  . 

Stockton 

Stockton 

Stockton 

Stockton 


Stockton. 
Stockton. 

Stockton. 

Stockton. 

Stockton. 
Stockton . 


Award. 


.|2oa 

.|2  00 

.$2  00 

.I8  60 


.Sp. 


-$3  50 
.$3  50 
-$3  50 
.  men. 
.$3  50 
.Sp.  men. 
.$3  50 
.$3  00 
.$6  00 
-13  50 


.$3  00 
.$1  00 
.$3  00 


Stockton 

Sacramento 

Stockton 

Stockton 


$3  00 

$2  00 

Sp.  |l  60 
Sp.  H  50 


.Sp.  men. 

$2  00 

Sp.  $1  00 
.$2  00 
.$2  00 
.$1  60 

Sp.  $1  00 
.  .Sp.  men. 
.$2  00 
.$1  60 

Sp.  $1  00 
.$2  00 
.$1  60 
.$2  00 
.$1  60 
.$2  00 
$2  00 
.$2  00 
.$2  00 
.$1  60 
.$2  00 
.  men. 


.Sp. 


.$2  50 
.$1  25 


Sp.  $1  00 
Sp.  $1  00 


..$7  60 
Sp.  $3  00 
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TRANSACTIONS   OF   THE 

Fourth  Bepabtment— Continued, 


Exhibit. 


Exhibitor. 


Address. 


CLASS    VII — JUVENIIiE, 


Best  crochet  cotton.. 

Best  etching 

Best  patchwork 


Best  hiechanical  drawing ^ 

Best  architectural  drawing  _ 

Best  ornamental  drawiu.^ 

Best  specimenof  mechanical  ingenuity. 

Bes^  penmanship 

Best  crayon  drawing  (black) 

Best  display  of  crayon  drawing  (black). 

Best  kindergarten  work 

Best  general  school  exhibition 

Best  figure-head  in  bass  relief  -._ 

Best  collection  of  tigure-heads  in  bass 
relief 

Best  colored  crayon  drawing . 

Best  collection  of  colored  crayon  draw- 
ings   _ _ 


CLASS  VIII — DISPLAYS, 

Best  display  of  electrical  apparatus  in 

operation,  variety  considered _. 

Best  display  of  electric  belts 

Best  display  of  flowers  and  feathers. .. 

Best  display  of  bonnets  and  hats 

Best  general  display  of  millinery 

Best  genr'l  display  of  ladies'  underwear 
Best    general    display    of   children's 

.   underwear 

Best  general  display  of  hats  and  caps.. 

Best  display  of  corsets _ 

Best  display  of  brooms  made  in  the 
district 


Best  general  display  of  paper  hangings 
and  decorations. .  * 


Best  general  display  of  flour 


Best  gen eral  display  of  groceries 

Best  general  display  of  druggists'  sun- 
dries 


Best  display  of  candy  manufactured 
in  the  district 


Best  general  display  of  musical  instru- 
ments, at  least  ten  kinds 

Best  display  of  pianos 

Best  display  of  organs 

Best  display  of  sewing  machines 

Best  liniment... _.. 

Liniment 

Best  exhibit  of  insect  destroyer,  Cali- 
fornia production 

Best  display  of  mill  work,  home  manu- 
facture   _, 

Best  display  of  wood  carving 

Second  Cest , 


Miss  Sadie  Dorr 

Miss  Eva  McKenzie. 
Miss  Mary  F.  Good- 
man 


St.  Mary's  College . 
St.  Mary's  College  - 
St.  Mary's  College . 
Miss  Mary  F.  Good- 
man  

St«  Mary's  CoJlege . 
St.  Mary's  College  - 
St.  Mary's  College ., 
Mrs.  E.  M.  Tureman, 
St.  Mary's  College. ». 
St.  Mary's  College... 

St.  Mary's  College,, - 
St.  Mary's  College. _ 

St.  Mary's  College. ., 


L,  O.  Hudson  &  Son 
L.  0.  Hudson  &  Son 
Miss  H.  F.  Willey  .. 
Miss  H.  F.  Willey  ,. 
Miss  H.  F.  Willey  .. 
Mrs.  M.  H.  Ober.... 

Mrs.  M.  H.  Ober.. 
Lothrop  &  Noble  ,,- 
Mrs.  M;  H.  Ober... 

L.  W.Robbins&Co. 

Stoetzer  &  Bender .. 
J.M.Welsh 


L.  W.  Robbins  &  Co. 
I.  D.  Holden 

La  Rue  &  Arnold.. 


A.  Albert!.. . . 

A.  Alberti 

A.  Alberti 

J.  E.  Wood 

Lash's  Bitters  Co.  _. 
J.  C.Gage 


Buhach  P.  <fc  M.  Co. 

Morrell  &  Mitscher  . 

M.  Schneider 

Morrell  &  Mitscher  . 


Stockton- 
Stockton- 
Stockton.. 
Stockton.. 
Stockton.. 
Stockton.. 

Stockton., 
Stockton., 
Stockton.. 
Stockton.. 
Stockton.. 
Stockton., 
Stockton.. 

Stockton.. 
Stockton. - 

Stockton., 


Stockton...... 

Stockton 

Stockton , 

Stockton 

Stockton , 

San  Francisco, 

SanFrancisca... 

Stockton 

San  Francisco... 

Stockton 

Stockton 

Stockton.... 

Stockton.... 

Stockton—. 

Stockton... 

Stockton,-.. 
Stockton.... 
Stockton.... 

Stockton 

Sacramento..,. 
Stockton 

Merced  Gomtf^ 

Stockton.. 
Stockton.. 
Stockton.. 


SECOND  DISTRICT   AGRICULTURAL   ASSOCIATION. 
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Exhibit. 


ugjerand  kidney  bitters  . 


^Utters - 

wn  of  animal  drawing  in  pencil 

pc^shead 1 _. 

ICBol  drawing  for  specimen 

llsce  handkerchief. 

^jBie  handkerchief. 

J  lice  handkerchief..  __ _.. 

Igspfay-work  done  by  machine., 
"flay— work  done  by  sewing 


lengine 

Ip  engines -.. 

Ipjctes  and  tiling _ _,. 

rfbat 

of  animal  drawings  in 
Jteer's  head,  soldiers -T 

jg  from  objects— two  busts 

^%  of  animal  drawing  in  black 

pPHionkey,  lion,  pony 

inen  of  animal  drawing  in  black 

^■E-dog's  head 

mn  of  pen  drawing  not  in  India 

'■rnder  the  Charm" 

flHL  of  crayon  and  charcoal 
"H - 

dj5  ink  drawing  for  specimen., 
^■pjom  picture  in  oil— cake  and 


Ibd-painted  table  scarfs  on  felt.. 

^  «tla  hand-painted  vase 

fcj(>f  still-life— two  studies  in 
Kfeg 

^   3  of  India  ink  drawing,  juve- 


men  of  flower  and  landscape 
,pR  water  colors 

Bcfaanical  drawing,  not  juvenile. 

m  of  mechanical  drawings— 

^Bces,  juvenile 

Suiecinral  drawing,  not  juvenile 
"\  of  architectural  draw^ings, 


a  of  omamental  drawings 

fe  of  penmanship  by  pupils 

pyeareofage 

a  of  penmanship  by  pupils 

iyearsofage 

*i  of  penmanship  by  pupils, 

page  nine  years _ 

Ti  of  penmanship  by  pupils, 

pj^  seven  years _ 

mofpencil  drawing  in  books, 
|pl3  average  age  thirteen  years. 
^  of  pencil  drawing  in  books, 

is  average  age  eleven  years.. 

I  of  pencil  drawing  in  books, 

^  avera^  age  nine  years  ... 

wef  pencil  drawing  jn  books, 

&  average  age  seven  years 

U^of  linear  drawings,  iuvenile. 

|W»1  sketches,  collection 

h^-^ainted  blotters,  ivorine. 

"npers  attached '. 

'>aiated  on  pressed  cotton. 
liest 

ttholder 

*noldef ..,— 


Dr.  Webb,  for  T.  M. 

Lash<feOo 

Frank   Mackey,  for 

Lash's  Bitters  Co, . 
Constance  Arnold,,. 
Miss  N.  Littlehale,.. 

Mrs.  M.  H.  Ober 

Miss  Hickman.--,. 
Mrs.  A.  Schirmer.. 
J.  E,  Wood 

D.  W.  Davis 

Henry  Adams ,. 

John  Jackson 

Jackson  &  Earle  ... 
Morrell  &  Mitscher. 

Constance  Arnold. . 
Constance  Arnold.  . 

Constance  Arnold-. 

Constance  Arnold., 

Constance  Arnold,  _ 

Constance  Arnold  _. 
Miss  N.  Littlehale.. 

Mrs.  A.  Schirmer... 
Mrs.  A.  Schirmer.. 
Mrs.  J.  M.  Dormer- 

Miss  Hattie  Keep.. 

St.  Mary's  College-. 

St.  Mary's  College. . 
St,  Mary's  College. - 

St.  Mary's  College.. 
St.  Mary's  College . 

St.  Mary's  College . 
St.  Mary's  College  i 

St.  Mary's  College . 

St.  Mary's. College  . 

St.  Mary's  College  . 

St.  Mary's  College  . 

St.  Mary's  College . 

St.  Mary's  College . 

St.  Mary's  College  _ 

St.  Mary's  College  . 
St.  Mary's  College  ., 
St.  Mary's  College . 

Miss  Ida  H.  Castle. 
Miss  Ida  H.  Castle. 
Mrs.  A.  Schirmer.., 
Mrs.  A.  Schirmer.. 
Mrs.  A.  Schirmer... 


Address. 


Sacramento. 


Sacramento 

Stockton _. 

Stockton _. 

San  Francisco--- 

Stockfcon^ _, 

Sacramento 

Stockton 


Stockton _. 

Stockton 

Stockton... 

Stockton 

Stockton 


Stockton. 
Stockton 

Stockton  - 

Stockton  _ 

Stockton . 

Stockton . 
Stockton . 


Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Stockton 


Stockton  - 

Stockton . 

Stockton. 
Stockton  _ 

Stockton. 
Stockton  _ 


Stockton  _ . 
Stockton.. 


Stockton . 

Stockton . 

Stockton . 

Stockton . 

Stockton  . 

Stockton . 

Stockton  . 

Stockton - 
Stockton . 
Stockton . 


Stockton 

Stockton 

Sacramento . 
Sacramento , 
Sacramento . 


Award. 


Sp.  Dip. 

.  Sp.  Dip. 
,Sp.  $1  50 
.Sp.  $1  00 
-Sp.  $1  50 
.Sp.  men. 
.Sp.  men. 
Diploma. 

.  Sp.  Dip. 
.Sp.  men. 
Diploma. 
Diploma. 
..Special. 

Diploma. 
Sp.  men. 

.Sp.  $1  00 

Diploma. 

.Sp.  $1  00 

.Sp.  men. 
.Sp.  men. 

Sp.  |1  00 
.Sp.  men. 
Diploma. 

Sp. $1  50 

Diploma. 

Sp.  |1  00 
Diploma. 

Diploma. 

.Sp.fl  50 

Diploma. 
.Sp.  men. 

Diploma. 

Diploma, 

Diploma. 

Diploma. 

Diploma. 

Diploma. 

Diploma. 

Diploma. 
Diploma. 
.Sp.  |1  00 

ISp. $2  60 
_Sp, $1  00 
.Sp.  $1  00 
.Sp. $1  00 
.Sp.  |1  00 
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TRANSACTIONS   OF   THE 

Miscellaneous  Department— Continued. 


Exhibit. 


Spanish  drawn  handkerchief _ .  _ 

Toilet  cushion  and  mat 

One  piece  of  etching... 

Dress, hand- sewing,  made  by  child  nine 

years  old _ 

Hand-painted  pillow  shams 

Combination  collar  and  cuff'  box 

Collection  of  fancy  household  articles: 

baby  basket,  calendar,  two  bureau 

scarfs _ 

Ueneral  exhibition  of  paintings  in  oil  - 

Display  of  patchwork  quilts 

Corset  waists  display 

Rag  carpet  display 

Paints  and  oils 

Picture  frames _ 

Artists'  materials 

One   hundred   pounds    Seneca   Chief 

wheat 

KitcJien  cabinet 

Ant-proof  meat  safe 

Three  sections  of  iron  harrow 


One  disk  harrow. 


One  vineyard  cultivator . 

Two  pairs  stretchers 

Two  pairs  leadbars 

Sulky  plow 

One  garden  gang  plow... 
Seven  plow  bottoms 


One  spading  harrow 

One  six-foot  cut  mower _. 

One  seeder  and  cultivator,  spring  tooth 
Heads  of  Seneca  Chief  wheat 


One  variety  peach  catsup 

Nickel-plated  work 

Display  of  silkworm  eggs 

Display  of  silkworm  moths 

Blush  of  Roses  cosmetic 

Luxury  cosmetic 

Bean's  spray  pump. _ 

Cluflf ' s  garment  fastener 

Display    of   gentlemen's    furnishing 

goods,  two  cases 

Six  quinces 

Adjustable  gang  harrow 

Stump  puller 

Display  of  ornamental  grasses 

Display  of  artistic  furniture 

Model  of  combined  electrical  harvester. 
Two  flowering  pyrethrum  plants  _._. 

One  box  dried  pyrethrum  flowers 

Microbe  killer ^ 

Exhibit  of  vegetables  by  one  firm 

Four  sacks  Australian  wheat,  imported 

from  Australia 

Exhibit  of  wheat  raised  in  District  N  o.  2 

Exhibit  of  cornmeal 

Exhibit  of  graham  flour 

Exhibit  of  cracked  wheat 

Display  of  patent  medicines,  manu- 
factured by  exhibitor.. _ _. 


Exhibitor. 


Mrs.  A,  Schirmer,. 
Mrs.  A.  Schirmer.. 
Lottie  Dorr 


Sadie  Dorr 

Mrs.  Prank  Dunlap 
D.  W.  Davis 


D.  W.Davis 

Mrs.  Frank  Dunlap. 
Mrs.  J,  M.  Dormer.. 
Mrs.  M.  H.  Ober.„. 
Mrs.  M.  H.  Ober.._. 
Whittier,Fuller&Co. 
Whittier,Fullf!r<feCo. 
Whittier,Fuller&Co. 

N.  W.  Haminond.. 

Bowdoin  &  Son 

Bowdoin  &  Son 

Matteson  &  Will- 
iamson   

Matteson  &  Will- 
iamson  

Matteson  &  Will- 
iamson   - 

Matteson  &  Will- 
iamson   

Matteson  &  Will- 
iamson  _ 

Matteson  &  Will- 
iamson   — 

Matteson  &  Will- 
iamson   , 

Matteson  &  Will- 
iamson   

H.  C.Shaw 

H.  0.  Shaw 

H.  C.  Shaw__ 

Mrs.  Fannie  L. 
Hammond 

Mrs.  Joseph  Hale... 

L.  O.  Hudson  &  Son  , 

Mrs.  J.  D.  Utt 

Mrs.  J.  D.  Utt 

Miss  M.  Miller 

Miss  M.  Miller 

D.  0.  Crummev 

George  F.  Cluli' 

Lothrop  &  Noble  ... 

B.  F.  Langford 

W.  A.  Zumalt  _ 

William  Daley 

R.  P.  Bates 

M.  Schneider 

John  E.  Doak 

BuhachP.  &M.Co.. 
Buhach  P.  &  M.  Co.. 

J.  E.  Wood 

L,  W.  Robbins 


J.  M.  Welsh  . 
J.  M.  Welsh  . 
J.  M.  Welsh  . 
J.  M.  Welsh  , 
J.  M.  Welsh 


Sacramento,. 
Sacramento.. 
Stockton- 

Stockton, 

Stockton 

Stockton. ., 


Stockton 

Stockton 

Stockton 

San  Francisco.. 
San  Francisco.. 

Stockton 

Stockton....... 

Stockton 

Tulare 

Stockton .., 

Stockton 

Stockton .1 

Stockton.:...... 

Stockton 

Stockton 

Stockton 

Stockton 

Stockton J| 

Stockton 

Stockton 

Stockton 

Stockton 

Tulare 

Stockton i 

Stockton 

Stockton 

Stockton...'... 

Florin 

Florin ,- 

Los  Gatos 

Lodi 

Stockton 

Lodi, 

FarmingtoD  - 
Sacramento...- 

Stockton 

Stockton '■ 

Stockton 

Merced  County 
Merced  County 

Stockton - 

Stockton 

Stockton.... 
Stockton.... 

Stockton 

Stockton.. 
Stockton.. 


J.  D.  Oray Stockton 
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Exhibit. 


tfrfperfnmes,  manufactured  by 

reparations,  manufactured  by 

_Dof  bark,  roots,  and  seed 

^cf  I.^ericksbnrg  lager  beer_- 


jf  D-:  kots. .-, 

&flf&eniolinQ.-_ 

^ciesteasion  ladders  and  scaf- 


i|4flit|mnd 

Bmpor  stoves  (three  stoves) 


Itigatuig  pumps . 
ftoflnjiseshoes- 


ap<)wders 


ngmd  pencil  work  _. 
^fTupofij  and  raisins . 
'{baskets 


(^miii/.tiiJie - 

itofcor:j ., 

i  riciii  (first  rice  raised  in  San 

"aUoTjr.ty) 

^Sa^T&v  peaches 

latJur  headaches  __ 

tt*j  BajpfcpariUa,  and  iron  water. 


iff-h^  nil 
IflD  tmni;! 
^y-firfl  fet  of  grapevine,  growth 

!lAp;il  1,1890 

^^    i{wM) 

EtiAce _ 

^Islrt,  one  bureau  scarf,  one 
dcaaf^  basket  made  from  fibers 
f  plant,  two  hairpin  hold- 
ins  ]io.Jer,  two  pair  cnildren's 
|*KS,  u]]fi  pair  crochet  slippers, 
TsiraJTjt's  undervests,  two  pair 
^iundi^vests,  key  holder,  two 
^pd  holders,  piece  of  tatting, 
■ffi  michet  and  knitted  lace, 
its.  toilet  set,  four  pincush- 
ttb^  scarf,  fascinator,  cape, 
lingcaseSjthree  easel  drapes, 
"te.j  three  head  rests,  five 
^  nine  bouquets  of  artificial* 
lyfixIMal  flowers  in  basket*  __ 


S  pauiting  on  bolting  cloth  _. 


tEtirts 

tfiiJeboard,  embroidered  in 


^^  patchwork _ 

kiif'*^^'  a  blackboard  de- 

S?i?  *^^  w^ite  crayon 

""e  Bom  the  Arctic 

fH3gine..x _.. 


Exhibitor. 


J.  D.  Gray  -  . 

J.  D.  Gray  !__ 

Dr.  Webb 

J.  Herrmann  . 


Herbert  Baldwin  . 
J.M.Welsh 


Austin  Bros 

Mrs.  H.  Works 

John  Jackson 

John  Jackson 

John  Jackson 

Jackson  <fe  Earle  ... 

William  Boyd 

J.  C.Gage „ 

J.  C.  Gage 

J.  W.  Willey . 

Jas.  H,  Crow 

St,  Mary's  College.. 
L.  W.  Zimmerman 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Gann 

Mrs.  L.  Wilson 

Mrs.  Mary  Pennell 
F.M.Miller 


M,  G.  Griffith.... 

L.  L.  Northup 

J.  W.  Pendleton  . 
Schmidt  &  Co.  ... 

J.  C.  Bowdeu 

Korton  Bush 

Italian  gardens. . . 


J.  C.  Bowden 

J.  C.  Bowden 

Mrs.M.Campodonico 


Patients  of  State  In- 
sane Asylum 


Mrs.  W.  N.  Elsom-. 
Mrs.  W.  N.  Elsom  .. 
Mrs.  W.  N.  Elsom  __ 

Mrs.  W.  N.  Elsom  _. 
Mrs.  W.  N.  Elsom  ._ 


Address. 


Stockton . 


Stockton 

Sacramento. 
Stockton 


Stockton , 
Stockton . 


Stockton 

San  Jos6 

Stockton 

Stockton 

Stockton 

Stockton , 

Stockton 

Stockton 

Stockton -_    _. 

Stockton 

Stockton 

Stockton 

Stockton 

Stockton 

Stockton 

Stockton 

Stockton 

Union  Island.. 

Comanche 

San  Francisco  __ 

Stockton 

Stockton 

San  Francisco.. 
French  Camp... 


Stocktcn. 
Stocktou. 
Stockton, 


Stockton. 

Stockton . 
Stockton . 
Stockton . 

Stockton. 
Stockton. 


John  Ebert _..|  Stockton . 

L.  O.  Hudson  &  Sons   Stockton . 
E.  T.  Wheet |  Oakdale.. 


Award. 


Diploma.. 

.Sp.  $2  00 
Diploma. 
_S.  medal 
or  Dip. 
Diploma. 
_Sp.  men. 

.  Sp.  Dip. 
-Sp.  $2  00- 
Diploma,. 
.Sp.  men. 
Diploma. 
Diploma. 
Diploma.. 
.Sp.  men. 
Diploma. 
Diploma. 
Diploma. 
.Sp. $3  00 
.Sp.  $2  00- 
_Sp.  men. 
.Sp.  men. 
.Sp.  men.. 
.Sp.  men. 

Hn.  men. 
Hn.  men. 
Diploma. 
.Sp.  men. 
Sp.  men. 
Sp.  men.. 
.Sp.  men. 

Sp.  men.. 

_Sp.  men. 

Sp.  men.. 


.Sp.  men. 
and  $10- 

Sp.  men. 

Sp.  men. 
_Sp,  men.. 

.Sp.  men.. 
.Sp.  men. 

Hn.nien.. 
.Sp.  men, 
.Sp.  men... 


a  to  Mrs.  Ramsey  and  Dr,  R,  N.  Rucker  for  Asylum  display. 
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Exhibit. 


Exhibitor. 


Address. 


Six  pairs  infants'  knit  shoes,  fonr  pairs 
infants'  knit  sacks,  three  pairs  slum- 
ber shoes,  three  pairs  knit  slippers, 
one  pair  ladies'  vests,  one  pair  gen- 
tlemen's vests,  two  knit  purses  of 
linen,  one  knit  purse  of  silk 

Watermelons 

Oorn  on  ear,  best  variety  -_ 

Two  large  bunches  of  grapes 

Sultana  grapes 

Pickled  figs 

Exhibition  of  oil  paintings. 

•Grapes,  oranges,  walnuts,^' muscadines. 

Shell  work,  flora  from  the  Alps,  leaves 
from  Martin  Luther's  tomb 


Mrs.T.W.  Newell.. 

F.M.Miller 

Mr.  Irving 

Bush  &  Harlow 

J.  C.Bowden 

Asa  Collins 

Mrs.  Frank  Baldwin 
^^Flnley 


Unknown. 


Stockton 

Lodi *' 

Clements  ...]^ 
Hanford .../' 

Stockton....  "■ 
Knights  Pern 
Stockton....  ■ 
Amador  Com 


BABY  SHOWS, 

OCTOBER  1,  1890. 


Name  of  Child. 


CLASS  A — TWELVE   TO   EIGHTEEN   MONTHS. 


iSydney  Sampson .  _ 
Anna  Belle  Moore . 


CLASS  B — ^SIX  TO  TWELVE  MONTHS. 


E.  LyleHealy.. 

Florence  Pease  - 


CLASS  C — UNDER  SIX  MONTHS. 


Edwin  Hamlet  Smalley. 
Fredericka  Gerdes 


AwMd. 


OCTOBER  3,  1890. 


Name  of  Child. 


AmtA. 


CLASS  A— TWELVE  TO   EIGHTEEN   MONTHS. 

Joseph  SilvaNetto 

Myrtle  Sanderson 

Mary  Fisher __, 

Delveret  Tillson _ _„ 

Allela  Simons __ i... 

CI 

CLASS  B— SIX  TO   TWELVE  MONTHS. 

Leslie  Truscott 

Bessie  Errol  Simard , 

Johnnie  Roy  Young .. 

Emanuel  Souza 

Ethel  Sweem __ 

.Zelmar  Eaton __ 

-Cecil  Blanken ship _  __ 

"  "j» 

CLASS  C— tJNDEH  SIX  MONTHS. 

Asa  Clark ^ .._ 

,  Anita  Masters _ 

^ 

Leslie  Chappie 

Oeo.  W.  Perkins _._ 

--_  »-..-  -  ^-.      -•*' 

Annie  Mathias _ 

.  .                           .^^ 
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BxMblt. 

Exhibitor. 

Address. 

Award. 

_^hr  Prhihit 

San  Joaquin  County 

...$100  00 

^gUBijreAmuii ...... — 

Exhibit. 

Exhibitor. 

Address. 

Award. 

^       COCKBE  SPANIELS.. 

Met  one  year* 

k  ige  eleven   months ;    color, 
lieaBdwhite 

W.  W.  Stockwell.-.. 

Stockton 

_V.  H.  C. 

Ok  year  or  over. 

tg/^twQjeaismdtvfo  months ; 
nJffer 

A.C.  Davenport 

A.  C.  Davenport 

A.  C.  Davenport 

A.  C.  Davenport  .— 

A.  C.White 

Stockton 

Stockton 

Stockton.  __ 

Stockton 

Ripon 

.  1st  med. 

BLJWihreeyearsandten  months ; 
B;io!idblack _ 

.  1st  med. 

^tiueeyears  and  nine  m  onths ; 
1^  and  white  and  ticked  .... 
i|Mffifcy«ai;  color,  solid  black. . 
llite,  age  two  years;  color,  liver 

.  2d  med. 
.  2d  med. 

.V.  H.  C. 

PUGS. 

Under  one  year. 

t«  nine  months ;  color,  fawn 
itia  three  months ;  color,  fawn 

JohnE.Doak 

A.Vobbe 

Stockton 

Stockton 

Stockton 

.  1st  med. 
_  2d  med. 

ldb,age  three  months;  color, 

Miss.  U.  C.  Taylor. _ 

,  2d  med. 

Qfidymr  or  over. 

ytwo  years; color,  fawn  and 

A.  Vobbe 

Stockton 

Stockton 

.  1st  med. 

,h^  pig,  age  one  year  and 
«  Booths ;  color,  light  bro  wn 

I.  D.  Holden. .__-.. 

.V.  H.  C. 

BI61I8H  MASTIFFS. 

Jk4erone  year. 

J^igB  seven  weeks ;  color,  vellow, 
BIMtteand  olack  ears 

A.Spiegel.. 

Stockton. -- 

....  H.  C. 

»     Om  year  or  over. 

\j^  three  years  and  .  eight 
g;  cohjr,  yellow,  black   nose 

A.  Snieffel 

Stockton  

Stockton 

Stockton 

-  1st  med. 

^  Dae  year  and  nine  months: 
J.lrilaw,bIaeknose  and  black 

tip  naeyear  and  three  months ; 
^ftwii  and  black 

Geo.  Mosher 

John  Busch__ 

.  2d  med. 
_V.  H.  C. 

^.        mm.  8BTTER8, 

f* two  and  one  half  years; 

R.  S.  Bates 

J.  B.  Lo  Romer 

Stockton 

Stockton 

.  1st  med. 

J^pr^  and  one  half  years; 
Mand  white L,..!. 

.  2d  med. 

^:1»EWHIR1£  TEEEIEES. 

^fp  finir  years ;  color,  white 

E.  Oullahan -_ 

Stockton 

.  1st  med. 

S^  few  months;  color,  fawn 

JohnE.  Doak 

Stockton 

.  2d  med. 
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Exhibit. 

Exhibitor. 

Addree, 

NEWFOUNDLANDS. 

Budd,  age  eleven  months ;  color,  black 
and  white    

E.  L.  Colnon 

C.  De  Garble 

J.  S.  Dunham 

Stockton  ..^^ 

Stockton 

Stockton,... 

GREYHOUNDS. 

Swift,  age  six  years ;  color,  yellow,  with 
bald  face _ 

ENGLISH  SETTERS. 

Lad,  age  four  years;  color,  white  and 
tan 

Medals  awarded  at  the  First  Annual  Bench  Show  of  Stockton  Fair 
delivered  as  per  the  above  judgment  made  by  H.  H.  Briggg.  ' 

attest:  J,  M.  I4 


m,\i 


The  Stockton  Doa  Show. 

[San  Francisco  ''Examiner."] 

Stockton  gave  its  first  dog  show  on  Friday  and  Saturday  I 
third  and  fourth.     It  was  proposed  by  J.  M.  La  Rue,  Secret* 
San  Joaquin  Valley  Agricultural  Association,  and  with  the  a 
of  I.  D.  Holden,  J.  E.  Doak,  and  Dr.  A.  C.  Davenport,  was  c 
a  successful  end. 

The  season  was  unpropitious,  for  the  reason  that  alldoggind 
at  this  season  are  out  of  coat.  The  sporting  dogs,  setters,! 
spaniels,  and  fox  hounds  have  either  been  in  continuous  miii 
or  are  being  prepared  for  such  use,  and  are,  consequently,  notij 
flesh  and  coat  to  bench. 

That  Stockton,  with  none  but  local  entries,  could  bench  I 
fairly  good  dogs  is  most  creditable  to  the  fanciers  of  that  city.  I 

The  show  was  given  in  an  annex  to  the  main  pavilion,  in  i 
industrial  exhibits  are  yearly  made. 

The  prizes  were  medals  of  pretty  designs  and  considerable! 
gold  medal  for  first  prize  winners,  and  a  silver  medal  for  the& 
in  each  class. 

Cocker  spaniels  were  by  far  the  best  classes,  both  in  nttin| 
quality.     Dr.  A.  C.  Davenport   swept  the   bench  with 
cockers — Bronta,  Kute,  Maud  E,  and  Jet  R.     They  are  of  nice^ 
typical,  and  of  good  quality.  : 

The  pugs  were  only  fair.  First  prize  went  to  J.  E,  Doak'ffJ 
very  nice  dog,  although  a  little  coarse. 

A  very  good  mastifi*  was  given  a  first  medal.  This  was  A| 
Romeo,  of  good  size,  color,  marks,  and  strength.  \ 

But  one  Newfoundland  was  shown,  a  very  nice  dog,  Bui^ 
honor  of  Colonel  Jim  Budd. 

An  English  setter,  Lad,  owned  by  J.  S.  Dunham,  was  far ' 
the  best  dog  in  the  show,  being  of  superb  quality,  good  si«^| 
coat  and  markings,  and  excellent  form.  1; 

The  dogs  were  judged  upon  the  main  platform  in  the  tfii| 
Pavilion,  about  which  crowded  the  friends  of  those  ^ho  4^ 
exhibition.  *  A  dog  show  will  be  given  each  year  hereafter  i^i? 
with  the  Stockton  Fair. 


RACING  RECORDS. 


fiOKTBSTS  ON  THE  STOCKTON  TRACK— FROM  THE  FOUR-MINUTE 
^CfiS  OF  EARLY  DAYS  TO  THE  PERFORMANCE  OF  STAMBOUL, 

By  GrEORGE  H.   TiNKHAM. 


B  splendid  pacing  of  Shippee's  two-year  old,  Chief  Thorne,  at  the 

Jmeeting  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  Agricultural  Association,  was 

i  moat  important  racing  events  of  this  county.     Pacing  two 

„  jeats  in  2:24  and  2:23-^  on  Tuesday,  his  mile  of  2:20^  on 

lay  (the  fastest  mile  ever  paced  in  this  State  by  a  two-year  old, 

iy  three  seconds  slower  than  Regal  Wilkes'  time,  the  world's 

i two-year  old  trotter),  shows  that  San  Joaquin  is  not  behind 

*ier  counties  of  California,  nor  the  Eastern  States,  in  raising  fine 

itBtock.    Chief  Thorne,  sired  by  Hawthorne,  is  a  half  brother  to 

\  Vernon,  both  having  the  same  dam,  Daisy.     She  was  sired  by 

»,  and  her  dam,  Beauty,  was  by  Copperbottom,  a  stallion  brought 

he  plains  early  in  the  fifties  by  Alonzo  McCloud.     From"  Copper- 

i,  who  perhaps  might  trot  a  mile  in  4:00,  to  Chief  Thorne,  2:20^, 

but  a  baby  colt,  what  a  wonderful  change.     From  the  mustang 

Itttmed  the  plains,  drew  the  plow,  and  carried  the  pioneer  upon  his 

\fte  stock  of  San  Joaquin  has  been  gradually  improved  until  now, 

'  tbe Srstrecord  meeting  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  Association, 

Jigsters  and  the  aged  horses  are  brought  forward  to  beat  time. 

^%  association's  track  the  fliers  have  often  won  victories  from  the 

■^n "  I  remember,  though  but  a  lad,  when  first  San  Joaquin, 

''Her  District  Fair,  began  her  upward  course.     It  was  in  1860, 

Horse  who  won  the  first  race  of  that  fair  was  a  large  dark  bay, 

f  A:nerican  Hunter.     The  race  was  mile  heats,  with  three  starters, 

JpQ?5i^  of  $50.    The  best  time  was  3:55,  Hunter  having  a  walk- 

^^*  was  a  stallion  owned  by  Grover,  who  brought  him  across  the 

Hunter's  fame  as  a  racer  was  short,  as  there  came  another 

^f  to  the  county,  brought  out  by  the  same  importer.     He  was  a 

^  J^rge,  iron-gray  stallion  with  white  mane  and  tail  that  reached 

Und  as  there  were  none  to  compete  with  the  ''  State  of  Maine," 

^^hetwo  heats  alone  in  3:02  and  2:59. 

!  year  Lew  Rattler,  named  after  the  minstrel  and  owned  by 

J  Silk  Stockings,  owned  by  Charles  Blood,  and  Mountain  Boy, 

^^ree-heat  race,  the  best  time  being  2:50. 

^  Holdenin  that  year  drove  his  carriage  team  a  mile  in  3:55. 

^1  Yate's  Young  Sir  Charles  beat  Patterson's  Odd  Fellow  two 

t^ts  in  3:06  and  3:05,  and  Rattler  won  easily  in  2:57  over 

I^Jime  everybody  wanted  a  Black  Hawk.    They  were  indeed 
'tie  animals,  and  in  a  race  of  Black  Hawks  over  this  track 
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for  a  special  purse,  open  to  the  State,  the  time  was  reduce 
straight  heats  to  2:53  and  2:48^.     State  of  Maine  proved  1 
five-mile  horse  by  trotting  the  distance  in  16:06.    Blacky 
the  rage  all  over  the  State,  and  Dr.  Holden,  then  the  Society^gl 
bought  the  stallion  Black  Prince.     J.  K.  Doak  also  bo 
Reuben.     Dr.  Holden  thought  he  had  the  better  horse,  i 
laughed   at   him.     The  doctor   changed  his  mind  after  tle^ 
Reuben  easily  won  in  3:06  and  3:07. 

In  1863  that  grand  horse  Owen  Dale,  Nina  Sahib,  Chieftain  J 
M.  Patchen  were  exhibited  at  the  fair.     The  time  of  the  digj 
reduced  by  Washtenaw  Chief  to  2:49  and  2:45^,  he,  in  thegeeu 
beating  badly  the  time  of  the  State  race  of  1862.    HamUton  ( 
Emigrant  trotted  the  first  three-heat  race  in  2:56,3:02,3:01 
heat  being  dead.     Reuben  beat  Dick  five  miles  in  16:35,  ai 
Patchen  took  the  $100  purse  in  a  two-mile   heat  race  wift| 
John;  time,  6:04,  5:58.     The  race  of  the. week  was  one  not  j 
between  the  celebrated  horses  of  national  fame,  Geo.  M.  Pal 
Kentucky  Hunter.     They  trotted  for  the  citizen^ s  purse  of  $500,8 
$100  added.     There  were  five  entries,  the  two  named,  Tecumselj 
Taylor,  and  Young  Sherman.     Over  this  Friday  race  the  i 
county  were  wild,  and  over  four  thousand  people  were  on  the  r 
Bets  were  heavily  made,  the  most  of  them  upon  Hunter,  for  t 
knew  that  Hunter  had  been  taught  a  trick  of  breaking  and  i 
any  point  on  the  track.     The  rules  then  were  not  very  strict  ^ 
running,  and  Hunter^s  driver  was  bound  to  win.     They  trottedi 
James  Eoft',  the  far-famed  driver,  speeding  Patchen.    The  horsesli 
brought  to  California  by  steamer  from  New  York.    Both  werei 
animals,  Patchen,  very  large  and  a  rich  dark  brown  in  color;  j 
a  medium-sized,  dark  chestnut.     From  the  time  they  I 
a  start  Hunter's  driver  began  his  trick  of  repeatedly  breaking  ll| 
endeavoring  thus  to  get  a  long  ways  the  start,  and  so  worry  Paf 
to  tire  him.     He  succeeded.     They  scored  for  half  an  hour,  aii| 
the  word  was  given  to  go,   both  horses  were  covered  with  * ' 
foam.     Upon  the  first  turn  Patchen  was  honestly  and  sq 
away  from  Hunter,  and  the  latter  broke  and  ran  like  a  qu 
until  he  led.    Again  and  again  this  was  repeated  every  timethatl 
passed  Hunter,  and  the  last  named  was  given  the  heat,  notwitl?? 
Eofl:'s  protest.     In  the  second  heat  the  same  performance  k4 
and  Eofi",  refusing  to  trot  the  third  heat,  Hunter  was  sent  i  ^ 
track  alone,  taking  race  and  money.    The  track  was  heavy  ajil 
horse  trotted  twenty  feet  from  the  fence,  yet  the  time  (2:38,2:38,^ 
was  the  best  ever  made  over  this  track.     The  following  day  (&' 
Steven  son^s  filly,  three  years  old,  made  a  mile  in  3:25,  and  it  wail 
a  wonderful  performance. 

In  1864  Brown  Mac,  then  five  years  old,  owned  by  Mike  Ry 
in  2 :47.  He  was  so  fast  that  the  owners  of  the  two  horses  trotii^ 
him  refused  to  start  after  the  first  heat.  In  the  samewed:| 
Seward  trotted  five  miles  out  in  15:51.  Seward,  then  owned^ 
Huflman,  was  the  best  five-mile  horse  in  the  State.  He  W8»| 
Henry  Trembly's  thoroughbred  Belshazzar,  and  could  trot  »B| 
a  heat  horse  he  was  also  good,  having  made  a  mile  in  2:- 
of  that  year  was  for  double  teams,  there  being  four  starters. 
3:47  and  3:49. 


^jjarprisein  time-breaking  in  1865  was  made  by  Ross  Sargent^s 
JjgHRjbiger.  He  was  an  old  stage  horse,  eighteen  years  old,  and 
Ifptthe  audience  laughed  when  he  was  driven  on  the  track.  But 
ijfter  warming  up,  he  trotted  a  mile  in  2:51,  beating  Dooley's 
f  twenty-one  years  old,  the-  crowd  shouted. 

Jsfi the  three-year  old  Fanny  Dooley  trotted  a  mile  in  3:05;  and 
|8tate  citizens'  purse.  Lady  Tricks,  in  a  three-mile  heat  race,  best 
I  three,  distanced  the  field  in  8:39. 

yJB?  and  1868  the  colts  of  the  thoroughbred  stallions  began  lower- 
Ibict  records,  and  Colonel  Visher,  by  Chieftain,  in  a  two  in  three 
grace, beat  R.  S.  Johnson's  Indian  pony,  Paddy,  in  2:50  and  2:52, 
^taking  the  second  heat  in  2:51|. 
9  there  was  no  San  Joaquin  Valley  Association  Fair   held,  but 
ijlacethe  stock  association  held  a  fair,  and  there  was  one  splendid 
^jB  five  race  between  Alecia,  Mandeville,  Princess,  and-  Lady  Bell. 
SA State  race  for  $200,  and  the  time  was  never  before  equaled, 
Bier  of  heats  being  considered,  2:38,  2:40,  2:38i,  2:38^,  2:41. 
1  Visher  easily  paced  in  2 :40,  distancing  Stockton  Boy.     Empress, 
ehorse,  tooka  race  and  purse  in  a  six-heat  race,  making  in  the 
t  the  best  time,  2:37. 
pffiOJ.  K.  Doak  was  elected  President  of  the  association,  and  the 
lie^id  was  still  further  reduced,  both  in  State  and  district  trotting, 
iderful  pacer.  Defiance,  by  Chieftain,  first  made  his  appearance 
|B,  winning  three  straight  heats  in  2:39^,  2:48,  and  2:44. 
|1871the  Society  began  classifying  trotters,  and  in  the  2:40  class 
Sirlwas  beaten  in  a  closely  contested  four-heat  race,  the  best  heat 
12:41. 

i  purses  were  divided  into  first,  second,  and  third  moneys,  and 
m  five  pacing  race  Defiance  beat  Longfellow  and  Trifle,  Long- 
flaking  one  heat  in  2:32|. 

&frst  year  of  President  Shippee's  administration  was  1875,  and 

aberof  races  was  then  increased,  and  the  purses  hung  up  nearly 

Im  value  to  those  of  former  years.     Mr.  Shippee's  plan  was  to 

|iig  crowds  to  the  races  by  giving  purses  that  would  attract  the 

■^i  of  the  State.     Pacers,  trotters,  and  runners  contested  in 

]  races,  and  the  State  pacer,  Dan  Rice,  lowered  the  track  record 

w\}  hy  pacing  three  straight  heats  in  2:28,  2:28,  and  2:29. 

S:.Treat  won  a  race  in  the  best  six  heats  ever  trotted  upon  the 

^^^eryheat  being  inside  of  2:^2,  San  Bruno  taking  the  second 

I  the  very  fast  time  of  2:23.     Drew  Girl,  by  Winthrop,  imported 

pi-jio  by  Yates  and  Green,  trotted  the  last  of  a  four-heat  race  in 

I  JiidireTeny's  Norfolk  colt  ran  a  mile  in  1:47. 

KSj^i  :he  collision  took  place  between  the  pacers  Jim  Brown  and 

8tec;  tioth  drivers  were  thrown  out  and  their  sulkies  smashed.     It 

at'  race,  tut  the  Stockton  pacer,  Hi  Tracy,  took  first  money,  it 

1  first  race.    The  first  heat  was  dead  between  Dan  Rice  and 

,  2:23^.    The  district  race  was  one  of  the  most  hotly  fought 

fcover  this  track,  between  Solid  Silver,  Lig^tfoot,  Drew  Girl,, 

fciter,  and  Daisy,  in  a  three  in  five  race.     Four  heats  were 

p  first  day,  each  horse  taking  a  heat,  except  Lightfoot,  in  the 

me:  Drew  Girl,  2:39^;  Daisy,  2:38^;  Hunter,  2:38;  Silver,  to 

(*  In  the  fifth  heat,  on  Thursday,  Lightfoot  was  sent  to  the 

^  Jennie  Hunter  took  the  fifth  and  seventh  heats  and  race. 
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Mollie  Drew,  the  grandam  of  Freedom,  then  three  vemM 
a  mile  in  2:55.  ^ 

In  1878  mile  heats  were  trotted  by  State  horses  and  evei 
better  than  2:25.  Compare  this  with  the  Black  Hawk  raceofS. 
the  district  stallion  race  Arnold's  Nephew  took  three  straight  fel 
time,  second,  2:37^;  McCloud's  Daisy  took  a  three  in  fivetw 
ond  heat,  in  2:36^,  and  seventh  heat  in  2:43,  The  first  hea 
by  Reliance  in  2:33.  In  that  year  the  two  splendid  stallions  J 
lerton  and  Nutwood,  appeared  with  the  gelding  Occident  to  wi 
purse.  Fullerton  took  the  three  heats  in  the  time,  not  exceL 
eral  years,  2:18|,  2:19^,  2:19^.  In  that  year,  December  twelftk 
race  against  time  took  place,  $500  added  to  the  purse  if  R 
own  time  of  2:13.  John  Splan  drove  him  in  his  two  trial 
2:14^.  He  also  drove  the  pacer  Sweetzer  three  heats  in  2:16^'i| 
2:17^.  That  was  a  wonderful  exhibition  performance,  Theho^ 
from  the  East  to  give  exhibitions  in  this  State,  but  now  such  ti 
unusual  in  a  race. 

In  1879  sixteen  races  took  place,  and  Santa  Glaus  inafielll 
distanced  four  of  them  in  the  first  heat  in  2 :22 ;  yet  there  werenol 
broken,  save  in  the  two-year  old  race,  the  first  two-year  old  M 
Society.  Walter  Morris'  Upright  beat  Dodge's  Honesty  in  2:§l 
2:58i.  Nutwood  was  outtrotted  by  St.  Julian;  best  time,  2:171 
wood,  on  November  twenty- seventh,  was  driven  to  beat  hiaowai 
2:19,  by  John  Williams.  In  the  first  trial  he  trotted  in2'21}i 
trial,  2:21|;  third  trial,  2:18|.  *    ' 

In  1880  he  was  again  started  to  beat  his  record  at  the  fair,| 
by  his  owner,  J.  W.  Knox,  but  failed  to  beat  2:19.    Thei 
Honesty,  three  years  old,  made  a  mile  in  2:38^;  and  C 
ander  Button,  three  years  old,  made  a  mile  in  2:32. 

Sixteen  races  took  place  in  1882 — four  running,  one  pacingjOMl 
ing,  and  ten  trotting — ^ten  of  the  sixteen  being  open  to  the  State.  I 

In  1883  the  horses  of  this  district  were  believed  to  be  inferioiiil 
and  there  was  but  one  district  race.  It  was  won  by  LucIUmI 
year  old;  best  time,  2:34-1.  In  the  two-year  old  State' race  of  fljft 
Mount  Vernon,  by  Nutwood,  took  the  first  and  third  heats  afii| 
time,  2:47|,  2:43|.     Cora  took  the  second  heat  in  2:44^. 

In  1884  twenty-one  races  came  oif,  and  forty  trotters,  nineteen fl 
and  three  pacers  started,  yet  there  was  no  remarkable  time itf 
records  lowered.     Voucher,  however,  did  some  splendid  trotfi*! 
three-year  old— 2 :33i,  2:30i,  2 :32f 

In  1886  Stamboul,  then  three  years  old,  made  his  first  api 
and  won  the  first  two  heats  in  a  three  in  five  race  in  2:33ia 
Again  was  the  record  broken  when  Nellie  R,  Guy  Wilke6,A 
Manon  sped  by  the  stand  for  a  $1,000  purse,  divided.    Nellie  R^ 
first,  second,  and  last  heats  of  seven,  Wilkes  second.    The  s 
was  won  in  2:17^  and  the  last  in  2:21|. 

In  1887  Stamboul,  whose  fast  mile,  the  fastest  ever  troti 
Stockton  track  (2:11),  has  just  delighted  California  horgeitt^ 
made  his  appearai^ce,  he  being  entered  in  the  2:22  class.  '(^ 
five  starters,  and  the  last  three  heats  were  taken  by  StaJa''* 
heats  were  trotted,  the  second  and  fastest  heat  of  the  race,  i^\ 
a  dead  heat  between  Stamboul  and  Lot  Slocum.  Arab  thaty^ 
the  three  fastest  heats  of  the  track,  excepting  that  of  Judge '^^ 


.A  a^ud  2rl9i,  beating  Adair  for  the  $1,200  purse.     Like  an 
+ip  bow  flew  the  little  pacer  Arrow,  taking  his  race  in  three 
KX  2:16^2:14,  and  2:19i 

Hi  Stockton  proved  her  trotters  inferior  to  none,  when  Steve 

but  four  years  old,  beat  the  horses  of  his  class  and  trotted  his 

it  in  2:23.    Arab  that  year  outtrotted  Stamboul  and   Lot 

yltime  of  the  first  three  heats  being  2:16, 2:15|,  and  2:17^. 

tfltrange  and  astonishing  was  the  principal  event  of  1889,  the 

Rpalo  Alto  in  2:13^,  third  heat,  the  fastest  heat  ever  made  in 

*^  this  coast,  and  only  excelled  in  the  world's  record  by  one 

l)ocident,  owned  by  Leland  Stanford,  pushed  Fullerton  the 

ee  heats  ever  trotted  up  to  that  period,  and  now  Palo  Alto, 

J  bv  Senator  Stanford,  winning  the  race  from  Bay  Rose  and 

terei  the  heat  record  to  a  point  seldom  reached  by  any  racing 


m 
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TUESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  23,  1890. 

Race  No.  1— Running. 

The  Sargent  Stakes.  A  sweepstake  for  three-year  olds  (foals  of  1887),  to  be  run  at  the 
Stockton  Fair  in  1890;  one  hundred  dollars  each,  of  which  ten  dollars  must  accompany 
the  nomination:  ten  dollars  payable  January  1, 1889:  ten  dollars  payable  January  1, 
1890;  twenty  dollars  payable  May  1, 1890;  the  remaining  fifty  dollars  to  be  paid  by  six 
o'clock  the  day  preceding  the  race.  Payments  not  made  as  they  become  due  forfeits 
money  paid  in,  and  declares  entry  out;  five  hundred  dollars  added,  of  which  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollai-s  to  second ;  third  to  save  stake.  Winner  of  the  Breeders*  Stake  at 
Sacramento  to  carry  five  pounds  extra;  of  the  President  Stake,  seven  pounds;  of  any 
other  three-year  old  event,  three  pounds ;  maidens  allowed  seven  pounds.  One  mile  and 
a  half. 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


Adelaide,  by  Grins tead;  dam,  Victoria 

Stella  S,  by  Joe  Hooker;  dam,  Tillie  C 

Bonnie  Brook,  by  Tenbroeck ;  dam, Brown  Kate 

Falsalara,  by  Falsetto ;  dam ,  Salara 

Fellowcharra,  by  Longfellow;  dam.  Trinket-.. 

Major  Ban,  by  King  Ban ;  dam.  Hearsay 

Elsie  S.  by  Glenelg:  dam,  Myriad 

Mabel  P.  by  Longfellow;  dam,  Carrie  Phillips. 

,  by  Norfolk;  dam.  Flora _"... 

,  by  Joe  Hooker;  dam,  Addie  C .* 

Evaline,  bv  Flood:  dam.  Lady  Evangeline 

Qlenloch,  by  Flood ;  dam,  Glenluine 

Jessie  C,  by  Bishop;  dam,  Jennie  C 

Racine,  by  Bishop;  dam.  Fairy  Rose _ 

Flambeau,  by  Wildldle;  dam,  Flirt - 


By  Whom  Entered. 


E,  S.  Paddock 

L.  IT.  Shippee _. 

L.  U.  Shippee... 

L.  U.  Shippee..- 

L,  U.  Shippee 

L.  U.  Shippee 

L.  U.  Shippee 

L.  U.  Shippee 

J.  McNasser 

J.  McNasser — 

Palo  Alto  Stock  Farm. 
Palo  Alto  Stock  Farm  J 
Palo  Alto  Stock  Farm. 
Palo  Alto  Stock  Farm. 
Palo  Alto  Stock  Farm. 


Address. 


.  Sacramento. 

Stockton. 

Stockton. 

....Stockton. 

Stockton. 

Stockton. 

Stockton. 

Stockton. 

.Sacramento. 
.  Sacramento. 
.MenloPark. 
.MenloPark. 
.MenloPark. 
.MenloPark. 
.MenloPark. 


SUMMARY. 

Mabel  F _ w.  o. 


Race  No.  2— Distbict  Trotting. 

Two-year  Old  Stake.  Fifty  dollars  each;  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  added;  first 
horse,  fifty  per  cent;  second,  twenty-ftve  per  cent;  third,  fifteen  per  cent;  fourth,  ten 
percent.    Mile  heats,  best  two  in  three. 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


— -,  by  Hawthorne;  dam,  a  Silverthread  mare. 
*^?J?}^?.Ston  Boy,  by  Dexter  Prince;  dam,  by 

Chieftain '    "^ 

Pilot  Prince,  by  Dexter  PrinceVdamVby  Nut- 

wooa 


Elaatic,  by  Election;  damVby  RVmuluLJiri" 
Eda,  by  Harry  Gear;  dam,  MoUie... 


Amot^ 

Ella  M,  by  Richards'  ElectoV;"  dam7Becky "I! 

LA,  by  Richard's  Elector,... 

^^sy  Vernon,  by  Mount  Vernon; "dam,' "by 


By  Whom  Entered. 


J.  B.Moore. 
T.  J.  Drais ._ 


D.  Young 

R.  G.  Brush 

George 'Kneier  ... 
N.  B.  Whittater  . 
L.  A.  Richards... 
L.  A.  Richards... 


J.  A.  McCloud . 


Address. 


Stockton. 

J  Farmington. 

Stockton. 

Stockton. 

'....Stockton. 

Copperopolis. 

Grayson. 
"_  Grayson. 

Stockton. 


SECOND   DISTRICT   AGRICULTURAL   ASSOCLITION. 
STJMMABT. 

Pilot  Prince l   i 

Blaetic - 2   dis. 

BdB. dis. 

Time—2:62i;  2:4TJ. 
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Race  No,  3— TsoTTiNa, 
8:00  Class*   Parse,  one  thousand  dollars.    Mile  heats,  best  three  in  five. 


Nome  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


T7nft\nikes,  by  Guy  Wilkes;  dam,  Blanche... 
Bomeslake,  by  Gibraltar;  dam,  Kate,  by  Vol- 
unteer  ,. 

Bwmy  MCf  by  Nephew ;  dam,  by  Alexander.. 

«iaiiftt  by  Ansel:  dam,  Rebecca _ 

^H.by  Blackbird;  dam,  Ellen  Swieert 

Suralii,  by  Hawthorne;  dam,  by  Whipple's 


By  Whom  Entered. 


S.  H.  Crane... 

F.  P.  Wickersham .... 
San  Mateo  Stock  Farm 

Pleasanton  St'k  Farm- 
Percy  Williams  ... 

Palo  Alto  Stock  Farm. 
D.  M.  Reavis 


L.  TJ.  Shippee- 


Address. 


— .Turlock. 

Fresno. 

.  San  Mateo. 


.  PUasanton. 

Undine. 

.Menlo  Park. 
Ohico, 


.Stockton. 


SUMMARY. 

Homestake , Ill 

BeauiyMc. 2   2    2 

Time^2'M;  2:17f ;  2:18J. 


Rack  No.  4— Rtjnnikg, 


Han^cap  aweenstake  for  three-year  olds.    Fifty  dollars  each,  h.  f.,  or  fifteen  dollars 
wctoation;  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  added;  second  h< 


one  rixteenth  miles. 


L  horse  to  save  stake.    Onefand 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


IfSSPwV^'^^^^^^^i  ^**n,  Katy  Pease. 

gjwl  F,  by  Longfellow:  dam,  uarrie  Phillips. 
^e  ^       °^  Charlie;  dam,  by  Nofca 

^  bf  ShannonVdamVi^smnie'iiw^ 


By  Whom  Entered. 


Matt.  Stom... 
L.  U»  Shippee. 

L.  U.  Shippee. 
L.  J.  Rose 


Address. 


..Sacramento. 
Stockton. 

Stockton. 

.  Los  Angeles. 


BUMBCABT. 

Mabel  F 1 

Mangold 12 

Bico riii.i^iirriiiirriiiiiiirir.'iimi.-.ir ^ » 


RACE  TRACK  AND  PARK,  STOCKTON,  CALIFORNIA. 
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WEDNESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  24,  1890. 

Race  No.  5 — Running. 

The  Pavilion  Stake.     A  sweepstake  for  two-year  olds  (foals  of  1888),tolitl 
Stockton  Fair  of  1890.    Fifty  dollars  each,  h.  f.,  or  only  ten  doUais  if  ^" 
before  January  first;  or  fifteen  dollars  by  May  1, 1890.    Declarations  voidni, 
panied  by  the  money;  with  three  hundred  dollars  added;  of  which  seventy.| 
second ;  third  to  save  stake.    Winner  of  any  stake  race  to  carry  three  p^ 
or  more,  five  pounds  extra.    Maidens  allowed  five  pounds.    Five  eighths ofi 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


Sinfax,'  by  Wildidl'e ;  dam ,  I^ostress 

Conrad,  by  Flood;  dam,  imp.  Groula 

Mero,  by  Wildidle;  dam,  Precious 

Oscar,  by  Wildidle;  dam,  imp.  Petroleuse 

Rico,  by  Shannon;  dam,  Fannie  Lewis 

Minnie   B,  by    Prince   of  Norfolk;  dam,  by 
Wildidle 


Jubilee,  bv  King  Light;  dam.  Lady  Clare 

Mystery,  by  Three  Cheers;  dam,  Mistake 

Cheerful,  by  Three  Cheers;  dam,  Queen  Emma. 

Lodowic,  by  Longfellow;  dam,  Carrie  Phillips. 

May  H)  by  Falsetto 

False  Queen,  by  Falsetto ;  dam,  Queen  Victoria. 


Undine  Stable . 
L.  J.  Rose. 
L.  J.  Rose. 

Owens  Bros 

L.  J.  Rose. 
L.  J.  Rose. 


Lodowic 
Mero 

Cheerful 


Carmen 
Daisy  D 
Alfarata 


For  all  ages.    Purse,  five  hundred  dollars.    First  horse,  sixty  percent;! 
per  cent;  third,  ten  per  cent.    One  mile. 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


Picnic,    by  imp.  Mr.  Pickwick;  dam,   imp 
Countess 

Tycoon,  by  Shiloh ;  dam,  Margery.  

Sheridan,  oy  Young  Bazaar;  dam,  Lost  Grirl  _. 
Carmen,  by  Wildidle;  dam,  Nettie  Brown,. 
Alfarata,  by  Wildidle;  dam,  a  Monday  filly 
Daisy  D,  by  Wheatly ;.  dam,  Black  Maria 
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Race  No.  8— Thotting. 
five  hundred  dollars.    Mile  heats,  best  three  in  five. 
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Kuae  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


Sr Brilliant;  dam,  Maud-.- --- 

AXRichmond;  dam,  by  Overland 


f  by  Meredith;  dam,  Black  Bess- 


By  Whom  Entered. 


D.  R.  Mizner-- 
Phillips  Bros... 
Owens  Bros... 
C.  H.  Corey  .- 
P.  Brandow  — 


Address. 


.  Petaluma. 


Fresno. 

San  Jos6, 

_San  Francisco. 


SUMMARY. 


rime—2':33;  2:29;  2:34;  2:29. 


112    1 

3  2    13 
5    4    S    a 

4  5    4    4 

2    3    5  dis. 


Match  Race— Trotting. 
i  dollars  each.    Mile  heats,  best  three  in  five. 


r 

t    Name  aaid  Pedigree  of  Horse. 

By  Whom  Entered. 

Address. 

DiDare 

Percy  Williams 

Stockton. 

^ : _._ 

F.  D.  Cobb 

Stockton. 

SUMMARY. 

Boltanmare ___ _ 112    1 

Gypsy - 2    2    12 

rime— 2:4C%;  2:36^;  2:37i;  2:35. 


Race  No.  9— Trotting. 

lAWct three-year  olds.   Fifty  dollars  each;  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  added. 
■***),  fifty  per  cent;  second,  twenty-five  per  cent;  third,  fifteen  per  cent;  fourth, 
ife  heats,  best  three  in  five. 


Bttnc  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 

By  Whom  Entered. 

Address. 

feWElect •  dam,  Fannie,  by  Bonner. 
wfiket,  by  Dexter  Prince;  dam,  by 

J.  E.  Moore 

Stockton. 

Funck  Bros. 

Far  min  eton ; 

^Bichards' Elector;  dam,  by  Duke 

Funck  Bros. 

Farmington. 

Wjy Mi  Vernon;  dam,  by  Chieftain.. 

Geo.  French . 

Stockton. 

''*»e, by  Hawthorne;  dam,  by  Priam . 

L.  TJ.  Shippee.- _. 

..Stockton, 

SUMMAHT. 


Ill 

2    2    2 
dis. 


Tirne— 2 139;  2;39;  2:34. 
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THURSDAY,  SEPTEMBER  25,  1890. 
Race  No.  10— Runking. 

The  Yosemite  Stake.  A  sweepstake  for  two-year  olds  (foals  of  1888),  tokJ 
Stockton  Fair  of  lfe90.  Seventy-five  dollars  each,  h.  f.,  or  only  ten  dollaisif2 
or  before  January  first;  fifteen'dollars  by  May  first,  or  twenty-five  doUaYBAiiJ 
declaration  void  unless  accompanied  by  the  money  -j  with  three  hundred  aajl 
added ;  of  which  one  hundred  dollars  to  second ;  tnird  to  save  stake.  WimusS 
Stake  for  1890  at  Sacramento  to  carry  seven  pounds  extra;  winner  of  auyoj 
carry  three  pounds;  of  two  or  more,  seven  pounds  extra;  maidens allo\?^ 
Three  quarters  of  a  mile. 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


Rico,  by  Shannon;  dam,  Fannie  Lewis _ 

Conrad,  by  Flood;  dam,  imp.  Goula _. 

Oscar,  by  wildidle;  dam,  imp.  Petroleuse 

Mero,  by  Wildidle;  dam,  Precious 

Sinfax,  by  Wildidle;  dam  Fostress 

Rinfax,  by  Argyle;  dam,  imp.  -Amelia 

Minnie  B,  by  Prince  of  Norfolk ;  dam,  by  Wild- 
idle  _ 

Mystery,  by  Three  Cheers;  dam.  Mistake 

Cheerful,  by  Three  Cheers ;  dam,  Queen  Emma. 

Lodowic.  by  Longfellow;  dam,  Carrie  Phillips. 

May  H,Dy  Falsetto;  dam,  Glenluine 

False  Queen,  by  Falsetto;  aam»  Queen  Victoria 


By  "Whom  Entered. 


L.  J.  Rose 

L.  J.  Rose 

L.  J.  Rose 

Owens  Bros.  — 

L.  J.  Rose 

Undine  Stable . 


D.  Dennison 

J.  B.Chase 

Schweier,  Wheden  <fe 

Napier 

L,  U.  Shippee 

L,  U.  Shippee 

L.  TT.  Shippee 


Conrad  . 


Race  No.  11~Running. 

Handicap  sweepstake.  For  all  ages;  fifty  dollars  each,  h.  f.,  orfif.^--- ^ 
ration;  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  added;  one  hundred  dollars  to  se(!Oiii| 
one  eighth  miles. 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


Marigold,  by  Milner;  dam,  Katy  Pease 

Lurline,  by  Longfield;  dam,  Katy  Pease 

Alfarata,  by  Wildidle;  dam,  Mary  Givens_.. 
Picnic,  by  imp.  Mr.  Pickwick:  dam,  Countess. 
Take  Notice,  by  Prince  Charlie ;  dam,  Nota  Bene 
Mabel  F,  by  Longfellow;  dam,  Carrie  Phillips. 
Minuet,  by  Rayon  D'Or;  dam,  Rainbow 


By  Whom  Entered. 


Matt.  Storn 

Matt.  Storn 

W.  L.  Appleby. 
L.  U.  Shippee,- 
L.  TJ.  Shippee. - 
L.  C  Shippee.. 
L.  J.  Rose 


Take  Notice . 
Lurline 


Time~l  :58. 
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-j,«r-y«»r« 


)(siiie  And  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


I^c,  by  Nephew;  dam,  by  Alexander. 
Sj^by  l)extet  Prince;   dam,  by  Tom 


By  Whom  Entered. 


Address, 


gjljextet  Prince;  dam,  by  Hawthorne  J  L.  M.  Morse  _ 

Jjjbyljnwood;  dam,  by  Nutwood TJ.  S.  Gregory 

g^])y  Hawthorne;  dam,  by  Whipple's 


Percy  Williams Undine. 

B.  P^Langford ___1 Lodi. 


L.  TJ.  Shippee. 


Lodi. 
lone. 


,  Stockton. 


SUMMARY. 

tiejniyMc _ _ __ 111 

fChloe _ _ H    2  dis. 

Iftiielite 2    4  dis. 

rJuBfisL _ 4    3  dis. 

Time-.2:BHi;  2:33i;  2:21^. 


Race  No.  13 — Speciai^  Pacing. 
3^  five  hundred  dollars.    Mile  heats,  best  three  in  five. 


Nune  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


df, by  Sidney;  dam,  Humming  Bird  ... 

„iiDy Sidney;  dam,  unknown 

ilbdal^  by  Nephew ;  dam,  unknown 

■Alice, by  Dexter  Prince;  dam,  MoUie. 


By  Whom  Entered. 


J.  Garrity 

John  McConnell . 

E.  P.  Heald 

John  Patterson  .. 


Address. 


.San  Francisco. 
.San  i'^ancisco. 
.San  Francisco. 
Linden. 


[  ^raxm  Alice . 
fl«ldMedal-— 
Rommer 


Ill 

2  2    2 

3  3    8 

.  dis. 


Ti7ne-2:lSh\  2:20;  2:21. 


FRIDAY.  SEPTEMBER  26,  1890. 

Race  No.  16— Running. 

68'  Stake.   A  sweepstake  for  two-year  old  fillies  (foals  of  1888),  to  be  run  at 

^^.-jiPair  of  1890;  forty  dollars  each,  h.  f.,  or  fifteen  dollars  if  declared  on  or 

■%  1, 1890,  with  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  added ;  of  which  fifty  dollars  to 

p  Winners  of  any  stakes  to  carry  five  pounds  extra;  of  two  or  more,  seven  pounds ; 

••Howed  five  pounds.    Three  quarters  of  a  mile. 


Kwe  and  Pedigree  of  Horfte. 


By  "Whom  Entered. 


Address. 


iVffildidie ;  dam,  imp.  Teard rop 

jPlood;  dam,  Flirt _ 

*  *^le ;  dam,  Fairy  Rose _ . . 

^^.rJia;  dam.  Frolic 

■"tliy  Prince  of  Nortblk;  dam,by  Wild'- 


*i  bi Three  Cheers ;  dam,  Queen  Emma 

yrJalsetto;  dam,  Glenluine _ 

T»,  by  Falsetto;  dam,  Queen  Victoria 


Palo  Alto  Stock  Farm. 

L.  J.  Rose 

L.  J.  Rose 

L.  J.  Rose 


D.  Dennison  ___ 

Schweier,  Wheden,  & 

Napier.-- 

L.  U.  Shippee 

L.  U.  Shippee 


.Menlo  Park. 
.Los  Angeles. 
.Los  Angeles. 

,  Los  Angeles. 

-Sacramento. 


Pleasanton. 
_-  Stockton. 
-..Stockton. 
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TRANSACTIONS   OF   THE 
SUMMARY. 


Fairy . 
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«  Guaranteed  purse,  one  thousand  dollars.    First  horse,  fiftv  per  cent ;  second, 
e  per  cent;  ttiird,  fifteen  per  cent;  fourth,  ten  per  cent.    Mile  neats,  best  three 


Race  No.  14— Running. 

Handicap  sweepstake  for  two-year  olds ;  fifty  dollars  each,  h.  f.,  or  ten  d 
ration ;  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  added.    Three  quarters  of  a  mile. 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


Acclaim,  by  Three  Cheers :  dam.  Rosette 

Lodowic,  by  Longfellow ;  dam,  Carrie  Phillips, 
Seminola,  by  Hindoo;  dam,  Katy — 


By  Whom  Entered. 


a.  H.  Kennedy 
L,  IT,  Shippee.-. 
L.  J.  Rose , 


fsm  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 

By  Whom  Entered. 

Address. 

""^ 

Owens  Bros. 

Fresno. 

Skes,  by  §uy  Wilkes ;  dam,  Blanche  - . . 

iflfiaeral Lee ;  dam,  Sister  Taylor 

H^  ty  BftTiftfi  t ;  dam ,  I  ^an  ra  0 . 

San  Mateo  Stock  Farm 
Geo.  W.  Theuerkauf  __ 

San  Mateo. 

Gonzales, 

Palo  Alto  Stock  Farm. 
D.  M.  Reavis 

Menlo  Park. 

^Blackbird;  dam,  KUen  Swlgert 

Btogton,  by  Mambrino  Chief,  Jr. ; 
j^l^TmifiRnse 

_ Chico, 

Thos.  Smith  _      ..   _ 

Vallejo, 

L.  U.  Shippee 

__.  Stockton. 

r * "" 

Acclaim  .. 

Seminola . 


Time— 1 :16i. 


G«o.  Washington _._ 2    110    2    1 

Us - 1    2    2    0    12 

rme-2:33;  2:27i;  2:26;  2:25^;  2:25^;  2:23^, 


Race  No.  17— SPECiAii  Trotting. 


Purse,  two  hundred  dollars.    First  horse,  fifty  per  cent;  second,  twenty-Si 
lird,  fifteen  per  cent;  fourth,  ten  per  cent.    Mile  heats,  best  three  in  five. 


third, 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


Mambrino  Chief,  by  McDonald  Chief;  dam,  by 
Mambrino  Patchen " .._ -_. 

Latham  Almont,  by  Til  ton  Aim  ont;  dam,  by 
Oregon  George _ _. 

Clay  Duke,  by  Alcona ;  dam,  by  Duke  of  Orange. 
Foxy  V,  by  Meredith;  dam,  Black  Bess 


By  Whom  Entered. 


Thos.  Smith 

C.  A.  Brown. 

J.  M.  Martin 

P.  Brandow  


Race  No.  18^ — Special. 
*S  to  trot  one  half  mile  to  beat  1:04^,  her  own  record.    Purse,  one  hundred 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 

By  Whom  Entered. 

Address. 

^8,  by  Director ;  dam,  Mayday 

Pleasanton  St'k  Farm- 

Pleasanton. 

SUMMAEY. 

MngaretS.- _ _ 

1 

Bjue ..I _ _.. 

2 

TVme— 1 :04^. 


Clay  Duke - - Jjj 

Foxy  V - - J II 

Mambrino  Chief — _-_ .• j|| 

Latham  Almont - **| 

Time— 2:36;  2:31J,-  2:3^. 

Race  No.  17 J— Special  Pacing. 
For  three-year  olds.    Purse,  three  hundred  dollars.    Mile  heats,  besUhrec^ 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


Vigor,  by  Sterling;  dam,  by  Prompter 

Brilliantine,  by  Brilliant;  dam,  by  Prompter. 
Falrose,  by  Fallis ;  dam,  Roseleaf 


By  Whom  Entered. 


William  Harlan. . 

Sam  Hoy  __ 

Frank  P.  Lowell. 


SUMMARY. 

Brilliantine , 2*1 

.l!l 


Vigor  _ 
Falrose . 


:":3i 


rime— 2:28;  2:36;  2:30^;  2:30. 


SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  27,  1890, 

Rage  No.  19— Running. 

[Tree  Stake.    A  sweepstake  for  three-year  olds,  to  be  run  at  the  Stockton 

w.  One  hundred  dollars  each,  h,  f.,  or  only  ten  dollars  if  declared  January 

1  dollars  May  first,  or  twenty-five  dollars  August  1,  1890 ;  declarations  void 

F*W!ii3an(ed  by  the  money ;  with  four  hundred  dollars  added ;  of  which  one  hun- 

'■^  tifflflty-fiye dollars  to  second;  third  to  save  stake.    Winner  of  any  three-year 

ttscBof  the  value  of  one  thousand  dollars  to  carry  five  pounds  extra;  of  two 

toW  events  of  any  value,  ten  pounds;  maidens  allowed  seven  pounds.     One 


*o*  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 

t^  Three  Cheers;  dam,  Sugena 

"tWe  Cross ;  dam,  Aurora 

iood;  dam,  Lady  Evangeline 

'  Plood;  dam,  Glendew,  by  Glan- 

S^JBiahop;  dam,  Jennie  C,  by  Nor- 

f  &op;  dam,  Fairy  Rose,  by  Kis- 

l*f  VfldiSe ;  dam ]  pfirt^  by  Hermit! 


By  Whom  Entered. 


C.  V.  Tupper.. 
C.  V.  Tupper-. 
W.  M,  Murry . 


L.  J.  Rose 

Sierra  Foothills  Co. 


Sierra  Foothills  Co.. 
Sierra  Foothills  Co.. 


Address. 


Santa  Rosa. 

..  -  Santa  Rosa. 
Sacramento. 

Los  Angeles. 
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TRANSACTIONS   OF   THE 
Race  No.  19— Continued. 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


By  Whom  Entered. 


Adelaide,  by,  Grinstead ;  dam,  Victoria 

Lady  Emily,  by  Three  Cheers;   dam,   Queen 
Emma 

May  Dunbar,  by  Leinster;  dam,  Lizzie  Dunbar. 
Fabiola,  by  Warwick;  dam,  Maggie  S  . 
Willoughby,  by  Jocko ;  dam,  Fannie  D 

Klfif  Kin,  by  Jocko;  dam,  Lizzie  A 

King  David,  by  Kyrle  Daly;  dam,  Trophy 

Stella  S,  by  Joe  Hooker;  dam,  TUlie  C  -_ 

Falsalara,  by  Falsetto ;  dam,  Salara 


Whisban,  by  King  Ban;  dam,  Whisperine 

Elsie  S,  by  Glenelg;  dam,  Myraid  ._ 

Bonnie  Brook,  by  Tenbroeck;  dam,  Bonnie 
Kate _.:-, 

Mabel  F,  by  Longfellow;  dam,  Carrie  Phillips. 

Take  Notice,  by  Prince  Charlie;  dam,  Nota 

Bene 


Fellowcharm,  by  LoncfeUow;  dam,  Trinket.  >. 

Major  Ban,  by  King  Ban;  dam.  Hearsay 

,  by  Norfolk;  dam,  Flora 

Sacramento,  by  Joe  Hooker;  dam,  Ada  C 

,  by  Norfolk;  dam,  Marion 

Kascai,  by  Joe  Hooker;  dam,  Mattie  Glenn 


E.  S.  Paddock .._,... 

T.  G,  Jones 

W.  L.  Pritchard 

C.  Halverson 

Maltese  Villa  Stable.. 
Maltese  Villa  Stable . 

B.  P.  Hill 

L.  U.  Shippee 

L.  U,  Shippee,.- 

L.  TJ.  Shippee-. _ 

L.  TJ.  Shippee 

L.  TJ.  Shippee , 

L.  U.  Shippee _.. 

ii.  TJ.  Shippee 

L.  U.  Shippee 

L.  TJ.  Shippee 

J.  McNasser 

J.  McNasser 

Theo.  Winters 

Theo.  Winters 


Take  Notice. 


Race  No.  20— Runniitg. 

Stockton  Stake.  Handicap  sweepstake  for  all  ages;  fifty  dollars  each, h,t|j 
lars  declaration;  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  added;  second  to  save  stake,  C^ 
sixteenth  miles. 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


Marigold,  by  Milner;  dam,  Katy  Pease 

Lurline,  by  Longfield 

Odette,  by  Shiloh ;  dam ,  Margery 

Alfarata,  by  Wildidle;  dam,  Mary  Givens... 
Mabel  F,  by  Longfellow ;  dam,  Carrie  Phillips - 
Picnic,  by  imp.  Mr.  Pickwick;  dam.  Countess . 
Take  Notice,  by  Prince  Charlie ;  dam,  Nota 

Bene ^ ___ 

Rico,  by  Shannon;  dam,  Fannie  L«wis 


By  Whom  Entered. 


Matt.  Storn 

Matt.  Storn.-..  .- 

W.  L.Appleby 

W.  L.  A|»pleby 

L.  TJ.  Shippee 

L.  TJ.  Shippee 

Ij.  U.  Shippee 

L.  J.  Rose 
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e  for  all  ages;  fifty  dollars  each,  h.  f. ;  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  added; 
rUffest^ke.  Non-winners  this  year  that  have  been  beaten  once  allowed  three 
i.  twice  five  pounds ;  three  or  more  times,  seven  pounds.    Three  fourths  of  a  mile. 


Kame  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 

By  Whom  Entered. 

Address. 

by  Kyrle  Daly ;  dam,  Mistake .  _ 

,  fc  fcee  Cheers ;  dam,  Rosette 

V  Wheatly ;  dam,  Black  Maria 

^by Wildidle;  dam,  Nettie  Browm  .... 
y imp. Mr.  Pickwick;  dam,  Countess. 

Matt.  Storn..      .  .  .. 

Sacramento. 

G.  H.  Kennedy.. 

Santa  Rosa. 

Owens  Bros.    .  

Fresno. 

W.  L,  Appleby 

Santa  Rosa. 

L.  TJ.  Shinnee 

Stockton. 

SUMMARY. 


;  Oinnen.. 


Time— 1:15. 


Race  No.  22— Special  Trotting, 
{,  one  hundred  dollars.    Mile  heats,  best  two  in  three. 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 

By  Whom  Entered. 

Address. 

fl^Jl  Hawthorne;  dam,  by  McCrack- 

L.  TT.  Shiotjce 

...  _    .Stockton. 

iyyMeredith;  dam,  Black  Bess"' '"I". 

P.  Brandow 

.-  Sau  Francisco. 

D   R.  Mizner 

Pfttfl-lnma. 

P^" ■-". 

JiMesS,. 
myV 


1  1 

2  2 
dis. 


2Ym«— 2:224;  2:25. 


Rico _. 

Odette 

Take  Notice  . 


Time— 1:48. 
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REPORT  OF  RACES. 

[From  the  **  Breeder  and  Sportsman."] , 


It  very  rarely  happens  that  a  day's  racing  has  to  be  j 
month  of  September  in  California,  yet  still  we  have  had  j 
experience  during  the  last  week  at  the  Stockton  Fair.    Ther 
on  Tuesday,  the  twenty-third  instant,  but  the  attendance  i 
large  as  is  usually  the  case.     At  the  annual  meeting  of  theS 
Agricultural  Association  the  farmers  turn  out  en  masse  fori 
to  witness  the  contests  of  speed,  which  are  usually  of  the  i 
nature.     The  opening  day  for  1890  was  an  exception  to  tl 
attendance  was  small,  although  very  enthusiastic.    The  i 
on  the  programme  for  the  day  were  of  a  mixed  nature,  tl 
trotting  races  and  a  running  race,  the  latter  causing  the  s 
feel  happy,  as  the  winner  turned  up  in  one  of  Mr.  Shippee^ 
being  supposed  that  she  had  no  chance  at  all  by  those  who  a 
called 'Hhe  talent.^' 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  absence  of  the  San  Mateo  Sto 
stable,  the  Palo  Alto  stable,  and  Frank  Burke's  stable  tendsdl 
the  interest,  they  having  left  Stockton  out  of  their  circuit, gi}b| 
from  the  State  Fair  to  Fresno. 


FIRST  DAY. 

On  the  cards  of  the  day  the  first  race  announced  was  a  m. 
three-year  olds;  the  distance  being  one  mile  and  one  eig'  ' 
three  starters  came  to  the  post,  they  being  J.  B,  Chase's  J 
Rose's  Rico,  and  L.  U.  Shippee's  Mabel  F;  $25  was  bid  i 
the  favorite  being  Marigold,  while  $10  or  $11  was  bid  for  1 
selling  for  $9;  the  latter  horse  was  at  one  time  intheBpiini 
backed  to  win  the  Suburban,  but  owing  to  his  getting  loo93J 
stall  prior  to  his  trip  back  East,  he  was  considerably  bn ' 
has  not  been  in  condition  to  run  since.     While  in  the  PaloJ 
he  was  considered  one  of  the  California  cracks,  but  his  escap! 
ting  away  from  the  Bay  District  track  has  evidently  made  M 
orate  in  speed,  and  at  present  he  is  far  from  being  what  m 
The  starter  was  Mr.  Wm.  Coombs  of  Napa,  who  got  f 
very  even  send  off,  Marigold  attempting  to  make  pace;  Rto 
kept  close  alongside  of  Mr.  Chase's  filly,  and  the  two 
head  all  the  way  up  the  backstretch,  Mabel  being  a  very  c 
coming  into  the  homestretch  Marigold  altered  her  positio&l 
the  inside,  the  three  coming  down  the  straight  in  a  hunA  j 
one  sixteenth  of  a  mile  from  the  wire,  Rico,  who  was  I  ' " 
punished,  swerved  and  jostled  Marigold,  Marigold  carom 
Mabel  F.     Rico,  still  receiving  the  lash,  was  under  the  wii*l 


(Isngthin  front  of  Mabel,  Marigold  being  a  length  in  the  rear.     Mr. 

rtdaimed  thafc  Mr.  Chase's  filly  had  lost  the  race  owing  to  the  foul, 

|iited  the  Judges  to  decide  in  her  favor,  but  after  a  consultation  the 

8  awarded  to  Mabel  F,  Marigold  second,  and  Rico  third. 

etffo-year  old  district  stake  for  trotters  brought  out  Pilot  Prince, 

!,and  Eda.    This  contest  was  very  uninteresting,  owing  to  the 

J  of  Klot  Prince,  he  having  the  others  completely  at  his  mercy. 

liiolieatswereof  suchan  uninteresting  character  that  it  is  unneces- 

give  a  description  of  them.     Pilot  Prince  won  the  first  in  2:52^, 

ingEda,  and  also  won  the  second  in  2:47^,  the  gait  being  too 

rElastic,  who  was  behind  the  red  flag  when  the  winner  passed 

aewke. 

|Ji8t  event  on  the  card  was  very  exciting,  and  was  enjoyed  by  all 

;ators.   It  was  for  a  purse  of  $1,000  for  the  2:30  class  of  trotters, 

fotwo  putting  in  an  appearance  being  Mr.  Salsbury's  Homestake, 

B  ktely  arrived  from  the  Mori  tana  and  Oregon  circuit,  where  he 

)  a  large  majority  of  races  in  which  he  started;  his  competitor 

f?ency  Williams'  Beaury  Mc,  who  has  made  a  name  for  himself 

m  throughout  the  California  circuit.     Those  who  usually  hang 

}  pool  box  for  the  purpose  of  getting  a  good  thing,  were  not 

s  put  up  $50  for  Mr.  Williams'  entry,  while  Homestake  found  lots 

wrters  who  were  willing  to  risk  $40  on  his  chances  of  winning. 

every  first  attempt  the  word  was  given,  Beaury  Mc  having  the 

iid  he  took  the  lead  almost  immediately,  being  a  good  two  lengths 

im  as  they  passed  from  the  first  turn  into  the  backstretch*     At 

f-mile  post  the  gap  had  been  diminished  a  trifle^  Homestake 

gKke  a  porous  plaster.     In  swinging  into  the  upper  turn,  Beaury 

^3  a  most  disastrous  break,  and  before  he  settled  Homestake  was 

hs  in  front.     The  driver  of  Beaury  Mc  made  a  spurt  for 

t  without  success,  as  his  horse  a  second  time  went  into  the 

I  Homestake  had  no  trouble  in  winning  in  2 :24,  Beaury  being 

t  a  half  dozen  lengths  in  the  rear, 

'&  second  heat  the  betting  changed  but  very  little,  $30  still  being 

iBeaury  Mc,  while  Homestake  sold  readily  for  $25.    After  scoring 

'  &  word  was  given,  Homestake  having  a  trifle  the  best  of  the  send 

l^liotted  down  the  straight  and  into  the  turn  at  a  very  fast  gait, 

^gthe  hackstretch  fully  a  length  to  the  good;  notwithstanding 

rpace  tras  a  very  hot  one,  Beaury  Mc  clung  to  the  leader,  and  as 

»ed  into  the  homestretch  it  was  anybody's  race,  a  length  still 

S  the  two  horses.    At  this  point  hoth  of  the  drivers  called  on 

[88,  and  without  a  skip  or  break  they  passed  under  the  wire, 

I  winning  by  two  lengths.     When  the  time  was  hung  out, 

ewho  had  been  supporting  the  Stockton  horse  at  once  endeav- 

'je,  and  Homestake  was  made  a  favorite  at  $25  to  $6.     On 

I  attempt  the  word  was  given,  and  Homestake  again  took  the 

'  e  quarter-pole  being  a  length  in  front  of  his  opponent.     These 

five  positions  were  maintained  around  the  upper  turn  and  into 

'  'etch,  there  being  no  perceptible  difference  between  them; 

i  called  on  Homestake,  and  gallantly  the   son  of  Gibraltar 

» coming  under  the  wire  winner  by  two  lengths  in  2:18^. 


[iy,bati 
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During  the  evening  of  Tuesday  rain  came  down  quite  1 
on  Wednesday  morning,  after  a  consultation,  the  Directors  I 
expedient  to  postpone  the  programme  which  had  been  i 
Wednesday,  and  announced  that  the  two  days'  programme woi 
off  on  the  following  afternoon,  the  track  being  considered  m 
horses.     This  announcement,  however,  was  not  made  until  a" 
o^clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  by  that  time  quite  a  number  of  s 
had  gathered  at  the  track.     After  the  President  of  the  i 
made  his  speech  from  the  Judges'  stand,  there  was  an  immediat 
among  the  crowd  for  their  money,  which  had  been  paidinat| 
As  a  large  number  had  passed  in  on  season  tickets,  it  was  an 
those  who  were  present  should  receive  tickets  entithng  " 
sion  on  another  day,  which  was,  under  the  circumstances,  the| 
could  be  done.     On  Thursday  afternoon  there  was  an  enon 
present,  the  grand  stand  being  packed,  while  a  large  number ol^ 
were  inside  the  inclosure,  and  tended  largely  to  enliven  the » 

Six  races  were  on  the  card,  owing  to  the  rain  the  day  befiii^ 
can  be  readily  understood,  everything  had  to  go  with  a  ] 
enable  all  the  contests  to  take  place.     The  first  event  wasafiij 
of  a  mile  dash;  those  coming  to  the  post  being  the  ~ 
Cheerful,  Owens  Bros.'  Mero,  and  L.  U.  Shippee's  LodowicJ 
pools,  Mr.  Shippee's  entry  was  a  decided  favorite,  he  bringing  t 
over  the  field.     Some  little  delay  was  occasioned  by  the  f 
the  horses,  but  the  flag  at  last  fell  to  a  very  even  start;  thefa^ 
no  difficulty  in  winning  very  easily  in  1:05,  Mero  second,  C 
lengths  behind. 

Another  running  race  was  on  the  programme  to  follow  the  fi|j 
the  starters  being  Carmen,  Daisy  D,  and  Alfarata,  Carmen  1 
choice  in  the  pools,  selling  for  $25;  Daisy  D  brought  $1 5, T 
rata's  chances  w^ere  sold  at  the  insignificant  sum  of  $5. 
talent  were  successful  in  their  choice,  for  although  Alfaraiaiil 
the  lead,  with  the  favorite  in  the  rear,  at  the  half-mile  pofel 
were  bunched,  and  from  there  out  the  race  was  virtually  o^J 
men  had  things  all  her  own  "way,  notwithstanding  the  f 
D  challenged  her  down  the  straight,  but  could  not  head  ti^j 
who  passed  under  the  wire  in  1 :44i,  Daisy  D  being  two  lenj ' 
while  Alfarata  was  almost  a  dozen  in  the  rear. 

A  mile  and  an  eighth  dash  for  all  ages  had  only  two  sta 
Stomas  Lurline  and  L.  U.  Shippee's  Take  Notice,  The  M 
favorite  at  $40,  while  the  short-enders  were  willing  to  pay  I^ 
line's  chances.  There  was  no  difficulty  in  getting  the  horfle&f 
they  passed  under  the  wire  the  first  time  they  were  neck  anil 
there  was  no  time  during  the  race  that  the  proverbial  bh 
not  have  covered  both  of  them.  Coming  down  the  hoift« 
whip  was  applied  very  vigorously  to  Lurline,  but  Take  M 
under  the  wire  winner  by  a  short  length,  his  rider  using  e» 
ment,  as  it  was  not  necessary  to  apply  whip  or  spur  to  hifflvj 

The  next  event  on  the  programme  was  a  special  trotter 
named  horses,  the  entries  being  Mattie  P,  Barbero,  Foxy  VJ 
and  Prince  B,  Mattie  P  having  already  shown  her  quaBft* 
immediately  installed  as  favorite,  although  Prince  B  hai^ 


■it  heing considered  by  the  local  people  that  he  had  a  strong 
^towin.  Mattie  had  no  difficulty  in  pulling  ofi'  the  first  heat  in 
land  ^Ibo  won  the  second  in  2:29.  Notwithstanding  that  the  mare 
Weady  two  heats  to  her  credit,  the  backers  of  Prince  B  were  still 
jto  buy  their  choice  at  almost  the  same  price  as  was  paid  for 
-To  show  that  their  confidence  was  not  misplaced  Prince  B  won 
'  heat  in  2:34,  although  Mattie  quickly  decided  the  race  in  the 
tleat  by  winning  again  in  2:29. 

te  district  three-year  old  trot  was  nothing  more  than  a  walk-over 

fUkrj  Ticket,  the  other  two  starters  being  Countless  and  Elect 

This  was  an  uninteresting  race,  as  Lottery  Ticket  was  much  the 

tof  the  lot,  winning  the  first  heat  in  2:39,  Countless  being  dis- 

In  the  second  heat,  which  was  negotiated  in  exactly  the  same 

||fect  Moore  was  distanced,  although  the  driver  of  Lottery  Ticket 

this  horse  to  almost  a  walk  to  enable  Elect  to  save  his  distance. 

Iiiowcome  to  the  pacing  race,  in  which  there  were  Princess  Alice, 

Gold  Medal,  and  Sunrise.     Owing  to  what  Hummer  had 

/iown  on  the  circuit,  he  was  a  pronounced  favorite,  selling  for 

idle  Princess  Alice  brought  $18,  the  field  selling  for  $3.     The  first 

Ifaa  considerable  of  a  surprise  party  to  those  who  had  bought  the 

",  as  Princess  Alice  and  Gold  Medal  cut  out  the  pace,  the  mare 

j  in  the  remarkably  good  time  of  2:18^;  Hummer  was  third,  and 

8  was  distanced. 

0^8econd  heat  was  but  a  repetition  of  the  first,  the  daughter  of  Dex- 
feoe  again  winning  in  2 :20,  Gold  Medal  second,  and  the  favorite 
A  great  deal  of  time  was  consumed  in  getting  the  horses  off  for 
|irird  heat.  President  Shippee  having  to  deliver  a  lecture,  and,  as 
Ijalience  ceased  to  be  a  virtue,  imposed  a  fine  on  one  of  the  drivers, 
Ij^diewout  cheers  from  the  spectators.  When  the  word  was  finally 
"le  driver  of  Alice  resumed  his  tactics  of  the  two  former  heats, 
fc  the  mare  going  for  all  there  was  in  her;  she  was  never  headed, 
Jasshe  pleased,  in  2:21,  with  Gold  Medal  second,  and  Hummer 
Pe  two  having  a  narrow  escape  from  a  shut  out. 


FOURTH  DAY. 

lay  ffitaessed  another  large  attendance,  both  of  the  grand  stands 
|]smined,while  there  were  more  vehicles  present  than  on  any  other 
I^Hiswas  probably  owing  to  the  many  attractions  which  were  billed 

S^aftenioon,  among  which  was  an  exhibition  of  vaquero  riding,  the 
aaent  being  equal  to  anything  ever  seen  on  the  coast.    A  balloon 
t  also  added  to  the  interests  of  the  day,  in  addition  to  which 
3  several  good  races. 

;Bt  Wnt  on  the  card  was  the  Yosemite  Stake,  the  only  entry  to 
^>appearance  being  Mr.  Rose's  Conrad,  who  had  a  walk-over; 

Sfer  strange  to  say,  the  second  event  was  for  two-year  old  fillies, 

mbs  of  a  mile,  and  again  Mr.  Rose  had  a  walk-over,  his  filly, 

^^ently  having  frightened  out  the  balance  of  the  entries. 

l^cameamatch  race  for  two-year  olds,  between  Acclaim  and  Semi- 
a  latter  selling  for  $30  against  $25  for  Acclaim.  The  favorite 
|ttt  at  a  terrific  pace,  and  at  the  head  of  the  stretch  was  three 

P^  advance,  but  there  she  shut  up  like  a  jackknife,  and  Acclaim 

difficulty  in  winning  hands  down,  in  1:15^. 
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The  2:30  class  for  district  horses  brought  out  Beamy  Mi^| 
Chloe,  and  James  L,     Beaury  Mc  was  known  to  have  so 
that  there  were  no  pools  sold  on  Mm,  but  with  Mr.  Wi] 
barred  Lynette  was  a  strong  favorite.    In  the  first  and  \ 
Beaury  simply  jogged  around  in  the  slow  time  of  2:33^  j 
ette  showing  in  the  last  heat  considerable  distress.    Porthelj 
Beaury  Mc  was  turned  loose,  and  trotted  in  2:21^,  distanc^ 
In  showing  why  this  fast  heat  was  made,  the  following  f 
ton  "Independent^^  will  explain  matters: 

It  began  to  appear  that  Lynette  had  no  chance  for  second  place.   As  1 
had  backed  the  horse  strongly,  he  was  anxious  to  get  his  money  back  at  1( 
vided  in  the  racing  rules  that  where  a  horse  distances  the  field  he  is  er*-** 
third  money,  and  the  second  money  is  withheld.    A  distanced  horse  g»,™uy 
Mc  succeeded  in  shutting  out  the  field  there  would  be  no  second  money,  and  « 
the  pools  that  were  sold  on  the  field  would  be  declared  off,  and  Williami| 
even.    So  he  instructed  the  driver  of  Mc  to  shut  out  the  field,  which  was  n " 
larly  hard  thing  for  the  fast  trotter  to  do.    Mc  sped  around  the  course  in  ti 
in  the  fast  time  of  2:2L^,  and  distanced  the  field,  as  he  was  expected  to  do,i3 
second  and  Lynette  third. 

Considerable  excitement  was  experienced  during  the  maHl 
race  between  Mr.  Williams'  Sultan  mare  and  F.  D.  Cobb's  ( 
great  deal  of  money  went  into  the  pool  box  on  this 
horses  selling  for  about  even  money.     Gypsy  in  the  first  1 
proved  rather  unsteady,  and  consequently  the Sultanmare^ 
two  heats  very  readily  in  2:40^  and  2:35^,  but  at  thisjni 
Judges  were  complained  to,  that  the  mare  performed  a  part  of  | 
pacing,  so  the  Marshal  was  instructed  to  gallop  around  the  ii 
the  horses  and  see  if  any  pacing  or  running  was  indulged  k 
third  heat  the  verdict  wasreversed,  Gypsy  winning  in  2 :37|,f 
mare  breaking  when  close  to  the  distance  flag.    ThefoarthS 
very  close  and  exciting  one,  the  two  trotting  very 
As  the  horses  passed  into  the  homestretch  it  was  anybody's  i 
the  upper  end  of  the  grand  stand  Gypsy  made  a  break  whici 
the  race,  the  Sultan  mare  winning  in  2:35. 

In  the  special  trotting  race  the  entries  were  Mambrino  ( 
Almont,  Foxy  V,  and  Clay  Duke;  the  latter  sold  in  the  j 
against  $10  for  the  field.     The  confidence  of  Clay  Duke's  1 
not  misplaced,  as  he  won  the  race   in  three  straight " 
being  2:36,  2:31i  and  2:32|. 

The  last  event  on  the  day's  programme  was  a  pacing  raoe| 
year  olds,  which,  owing  to  the  darkness,  was  unfinished  at  f 
sion  of  the  day's  sport.    The  entries  were  Brilliantine,  Fahofie,!^ 
Brilliantine  sold  favorite  at  $25,  Vigor  bringing  $16,  while  F' 
for  $8.     In  the  first  heat  the  favorite  behaved  very  badly,  \ 
quently,  and  it  looked  when  coming  down  the  homestretch ij 
the  driver  of  the  favorite  was  making  determined  effortB  i 
horse  shut  out.    This  was  noticed  by  the  Judges,  andwhenj 
appeared  for  the  second  heat  Dustin  was  requested  to  get  i 
favorite.     Vigor  won  the  first  heat  in  2:28,  Falrose  being  i 
change  in  drivers  proved  advantageous  to  those  whohadthejf 
Dustin  forged  at  once  to  the  front  and  was  never  h 
The  time  was  2:36,  Falrose  finishing  second.    The  third  1 
mere  repetition  of  the  second,  Brilliantine  winning  in  the  f 
of  2:30i 
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litten^ance  at  the  race  track  on  the  last  day  of  the  meeting  was 
I  so  large  as  it  had  been  on  the  two  preceding  days,  yet  still 
I  in  attendance  was  enough  to  satisfy  the  Board  of  Directors, 
ten  all  in  all,  it  must  be  confessed  that  notwithstanding  the  one 
by,  the  fair. has  been  eminently  successful, 
itist  thing  on  the  programme  was  the  pacing  race  which  had 

Cponed  from  the  preceding  afternoon,  and  notwithstanding  the 
Brilliantine  made  a  very  disastrous  break  immediately  after 
"  5ihe  wire,  yet  still  on  steadying  down  he  had  no  trouble  in  beat- 
this  opponents,  making  the  mile  and  winning  the  race  in  2:30. 
Big  Tree  Stake,  Take  Notice  was  the  only  horse  that  came  to 
\  and  consequently  he  had  a  walk-over  for  it. 
eStockton  Stake,  a  mile  and  a  sixteenth,  a  big  upset  was  received 
fWent.    The  starters  were  Rico,  Take  Notice,  and  Odette.     As 
fbe  flupposed,  Odette  was  a  terrific  favorite,  selling  at  $40,  Take 
"  ,  and  Rico  $10.     When  the  flag  fell.  Take  Notice  and  Odette 
ttbe  pace,  leaving  Rico  in  the  rear  by  some  five  open  lengths  of 
When  at  the  head  of  the  stretch,  Rico's  jockey  let  go  the 
lie  colt,  and  in  a  few  moments  he  demonstrated  that  he  was 
iie  race,  for  the  gap  was  soon  closed,  and  a  slashing  race  ensued 
"  e  straight,  Rico  winning  by  a  head  from  Odette  in  1 :48. 
milt  race  was  a  three-quarter  mile  dash,  Carmen  being  the  choice 
lliDwing  ones,  the  other  two  starters  being  Daisy  D  and  Acclaim. 
[,  liorever,"iiever  was  in  it,  for  Daisy  D  and  Acclaim  fought  for 
uorg,  Daisy  D  being  the  one  to  pass  first  under  the  wire,  with 
I  Hficond. 

fcSO  trotting  class  brought  out  Lee  and  George  Washington.     As 

f  natural  to  suppose  after  Lee's  performances  along  the  line,  he 

*!  a  decided  favorite,  selling  for  $25  to  $12  for  Mr.  Smith's 

Lee  won  the  first  heat  in  the  very  slow  time  for  him  of  2:33. 

kiecond  heat,  however,  Washington  showed  his  backers  what  he 

"&  by  winning  it  in  2:27^,  Lee  having  made  a  bad  break  at  the 

»%.   The  third  heat  was  rather  a  facer  for  those  who  were 

jleCjfor  Washington  again  won,  this  time  in  2:26.     The  fourth 

J  a  very  close  one,  they  going  around  the  track  like  a  double 

'  'ng  a  dead  heat  in  2 :25i.     In  the  fifth  heat  Lee'a  backers  com- 

itohave  a  little  more  confidence,  as  he  won  that  in  2:25^,  but  by 

fhiA  only.    In  the  sixth  heat  both  horses  were  on  their  mettle, 

}  ilrivers  used  every  endeavor  to  make  their  respective  charges 

'  I  it  was  a  neck  and  neck  race,  and  as  they  passed  under  the 

J  in  the  grand  stand  and  in  front  of  the  Judges'  stand  began 

"dead  heat ;"  however,  the  decision  of  the  Judges  was  that 

on  wins  the  heat  and  race.'^    Time,  2 :23i.     Three  better  heats 

rth,  fifth,  and  sixth  were  never  seen  on  the  track. 
I  race  was  then  announced,  the  starters  being  Moses  S,  Mattie 
f  V.  Moses  S  trotted  the  first  mile  without  skip  or  break 
'  V  being  shut  out,  and  Mattie  only  saved  her  distance 
length.  Moses  S  won  the  second  heat  and  race  in  2:25; 
I  given  second  money. 

^8  during  the  afternoon  was  given  a  half  mile,  the  announce- 
30** 
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ment  being  made  that  she  would  attempt  to  lower  her  r^^ 
made  at  Sacramento.  Although  she  was  accompanied  K  * 
the  best  the  speedy  mare  could  do  was  to  equal  hex  SacramL^ 
During  the  afternoon  the  ladies'  equestrian  tournai^eiittSi 
the  contestants  being  Miss  Edith  Bailey  of  Stockton,  Miss  yj 
of  San  Joaquin  County,  and  Mrs.  Trefry  of  Sacramento,  ^i 
awarded  the  first  premium  to  Miss  Bailey,  second  to  Miss  %S 
third  to  Mrs.  Trefry.  "1 
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NOVEMBER  18,  1890. 

Race  ISo.  1— Tbotting. 
KjuDed horses  to  beat  2:30.    Gold  and  silver  medals.    Purse,  one  hundred  dollars. 


Nune  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 

By  Whom  Entered. 

Address. 

iUiBl)ert,byBen  Franklin ;  dam,  by  Dan'l 

L.  U.  Shippee. _, 

Stockton. 

i,  by  Hiram;  dam.  by  Chieftain 

iiF.byBichards'  Elector;  dam,  by  Duke 

D.  J.  SpeUmau 

Stockton. 

Funck  Bros. - 

Farmington. 

CU.  Lambert. 

Ind 

UiiieF 


E(nle,vent  to  stable. 


lYme— 2:29i;  2:36^. 


Race  No.  2 — ^Tbotting. 

rt his  record,  2:22^.    Purse,  one  hundred  dollars. 


SUMMABY. 


Time— 2:22^. 


1  * 
3    1 

2  2 


Name  imd  Pedigree  of  Horse. 

By  Whom  Entered. 

Address. 

J8,W Hawthorne;  dam, by  McOracken's 

L.  U.  Shippee 

Stockton 

Race  No.  3— Tbotting. 

^»jnce,  to  beat  2:30.    Purse,  one  hundred  dollars;  also,  gold  and  silver  medals'. 
f  **«j  best  two  in  three. 


Bsme  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 

By  Whom  Entered. 

Address, 

ftgae,  by  Hawthorne;  dam,  Daisy,  by 

L.  TJ.  Shippee     -     _  — 

Stockton 

*temon,by  Nutwood;  dam,  by  Chief- 

''^i: 

J.  A.  McCloud 

Stockton. 

I  J** Thome.,, 
[■•atyenion. 


SUMMARY. 


Time— 2:2^;  2:23§. 


1  1 

2  2 
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Race  No.  4— Trotting. 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


Lottery  Ticket,  by  Dexter  Prince;  dam,  by 
Nutwood - 1, 


By  Whom  Entered. 


Funck  Bros. . 


eUMMAKY. 


Lottery  Ticket  . 
Time 


Time— 2:26^, 

NOVEMBER  19,  1890. 
Race  No.  5— Trotting. 
To  beat  2 :30.    Purse,  one  hundred  dollars. 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


Captain  Thorne,  by  Hawthorne ;  dam,  June  2d, 

by  Ben  Franklin __ ._ 

Chloe,  by  Dexter  Prince;  dam,  by  Hawthorne. 


By  Whom  Entered. 


L,  TJ.  Shippee. 
L.  M.  Morse .. 


SUMMARY, 

Chloe -.. 21 

Captain  Thorne — — ^*| 

Tinie-^iS^;  2:33^;  2:35|, 


NOVEMBER  20,  1890, 
Race  No.  6— Trotting. 
Against  his  record,  2:11^.    Purse,  one  hundred  dollars. 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


Stamboul,  by  Sultan ;  dam,  by  Hambletonian.. 


By  Whom  Entered. 


W.  S.  Hobart. 


Stamboul. 
Time 


Time— 2:1X1, 


Race  No.  7--Pacing. 


Against  his  record,  2:23J, 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


Chief  Thorne, by  Hawthorne;  dam,  Daisy,  by 
Chieftain - _ 


By  Whom  Entered. 


L.  U.  Shippee— 


SUMMARY. 


No  time  taken,  and  went  to  stable. 
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Hame  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 

By  Whom  Entered. 

Address, 

ik^ffiram"  dam  hv  Chieftain  .  _- 

D.  Leisfinaer    -     

Turlock. 

,|k Richards'  Elector;  dam,  by  Duke 
(lUlffl 

Funck  Bros. 

Farmiugton. 

12    1 
2    12 


TVmc— 2:30^;  2:41;  2:34. 


Race  No.  9— Running. 

[e;  thirty  dollars.    Entrance  fifteen  dollars,  and  Society  adding  fifteen  dol- 
e  quarters  of  a  mile. 


Mftme  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


imijk  Joe  Hooker;  dam,  by  Planter. 

bClttef, by  Protestant;  dam,  'Mattie  C  _ 

8  Boy,  by  Rackety  Jack _ 


By  Whom  Entered. 


Address. 


:  IdAo  Chief  .„ 
CalaTerasBoy. 

Phantom .,.., - 


summaby. 


Tijne— 1:20, 


Race  No.  10— Trotting. 
rt  his  record,  2 :22|.  'Purse,  one  hundred  dollars. 


Kune  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 

By  Whom  Entered. 

Address. 

I^liy Hawthorne;  dam,  by  McCracken's 

L.  V.  Shippee 

Stockton. 

SUMMARY.                                          "^ 

IqnsB      _ 

1 

tbe :::::: :.:::.:::::::::: ::"::::::::::::::::-... 

2 

Time~2il9^. 

NOVEMBER  22,  1890. 

Race  No.  11 — Trotting. 
*lu8 record,  2:29J.    Purse,  one  hundred  dollars. 


lame  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 

By  Whom  Entered. 

Address. 

*Bft,l)y  Ben  Franklin ;  dam,  by  Daniel 

L.  v.  Shippee.- 

Stockton , 

*^ 

i^Ijmbert. 


Time— 2:2^. 
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A-gainst  his  record,  2:19^. 


TRANSACTIONS  OP  THE 
Race  No.  12— Trotting. 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


Moses  8,  by  Hawthorne;  dam,  by  McCracken's 
Black  Hawk 


By  Whom  Entered. 


L.  U.  Shippee. 


Time 

Moses  S 


rime— 2:20. 


Race  No.  13— Trotting. 
Against  his  record,  2 :26|.    Purse,  one  hundred  dollars. 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


Lottery  Ticket,  by  Dexter  Prince;  dam,  by 
Nutwood - 


By  Whom  Entered. 


Punck  Bros. 
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Rack  No.  16^Trotting. 
jthis  record,  2:21.    Purse,  one  hundred  dollars. 
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Saoieand  Pedigree  of  Horfse. 

By  Whom  Entered. 

AddreBS. 

fenion,l)y  Nutwood ;  dam,  by  Chieftain. 

J.  A,  McCloud 

Stockton. 

iflWDt  Vernon. 


1    1 

2    2 


rime— 2:24;  2:24. 


Race  No.  17 — Trotting. 
drace.  Purse,  one  hundred  dollars.    Mile  heats,  best  two  in  three. 


Nftme  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 

By  Whom  Entered. 

Address. 

i^lfjf Dexter  Prince;  dam,  by  Hawthorne. 
I^ly Hiram;  dam,  by  Chieftain  -  -„ 

L.  M.  Morse  . 

Lodi. 

D.  Leiginger ;. 

Turlock. 

Lottery  Ticket. 
Time 


Ttme— 2:25. 


Race  No.  14— Trotting. 
Against  his  record,  2:11J.    Purse,  one  hundred  dollars. 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


Stamboul,by  Sultan;  dam,  by  Hambletonian,  W.  S.  Hobart 


By  Whom  Entered. 


SUMMARY. 


Time 

Stamboul. 


rime— 2:13^. 


Race  No.  15— Pacing. 
Against  his  record,  2:23^.    Purse,  one  hundred  dollars. 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


Chief  Thorne,  by  Hawthorne;  dam,  Daisy,  by 
Chieftain 


By  Whom  ] 


L.U.  Shipper 


Chief  Thorne 

Time 


rime— 2:20i. 


Time~2  :S3i;  2:34|;  2:40. 


NOVEMBER  29,  1890. 
Race  No.  18— Trotting, 


2    11 
12    2 


llpiiMtM8record,2:llJ. 

Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 

By  Whom  Entered. 

Address. 

■kdUl,  by  Sultan ;  dam ,  by  Ham bletoni an . 

W.  S.  Hobart 

..San  Francisco. 

SUMMARY. 

8tanl)0Til • 

1 

^ :::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::_:::::::.::.. 

2 

rtJW-Quarter,0:32f;  half,  1:06^;  three  quarters,  1:39^;  mile,  2:11. 


Race  No.  19— Pacing. 
* hiB  record,  2 :20J.    Purse,  one  hundred  dollars. 


lame  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 

By  Whom  Entered. 

Address. 

Mae,  by  Hawthorne ;  dam,  Daisy,  by 

L.  TJ.  Shippee . 

Stockton. 

"•■W- 

summary. 
SjtfUome J-. - 

1 

2 

Time— 2:20, 
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TRANSACTIONS    OF   THE 


Rac?  No.  20— Trotting* 
Against  his  record,  2:21.    Purse,  one  hundred  dollars. 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


Mount  Vernon,  by  Nutwood ;  dam,  by  Chieftain 


By  Whom  Entered. 


J.  A.  McCloud 


SUMMARY. 


Time/. 


KoiintVeriion. 


TYrne— 2:23J. 


Race  No.  21— Trotting. 
Against  his  record,  2:19^.    Purse,  one  hundred  dollars. 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 

By  Whom  Entered. 

Moses  S,  by  Hawthorne;  dam,  by  McCracken's 
Black  Hawk 

L.  TJ.  Shippee 

^  s 

summary. 
Time .—                .             .        «... .^ 

Moses  S._ - J 

riwe~2:20. 


STAMBOUL,  2:11. 

[From  the  "Breeder  and  Sportsman"  of  December 6, 1899.] 


W.  S.  Hobart,  of  San  Francisco,  may  well  be  cohgratulii 
success  which  attended  his  horse  Stamboul  on  Saturday  1 
ton,  as  on  that  day  he  succeeded  in  lowering  his  record, 
in  the  good  time  of  2:11.  On  Wednesday  evening  of  1 
Goldsmith  came  down  from  Stockton  and  went  to 
Farm,  where  he  wished  to  handle  some  colts  on  the  foil 
While  driving  a  yearling  by  Sable  Wilkes,  a  chain  bit } 
used  gave  way,  and  Mr.  Goldsmith  was  precipitated  i 
incurring  injuries  which  prevented  his  going  back  to  Stock! 
him  again  on  the  following  Saturday.  Mr,  Sam  Gamble,  F 
ent  of  Mr.  Hobart's  stock  farm,  was  immediately  notifi 
paying  Mr.  Goldsmith  a  visit,  started  immediately  for  to^ 
secured  the  services  of  the  old  time  reinsman,  Orrin 
Stamboul  on  the  day  set  for  the  trial.  There  was  not  a  veiyl* 
in  attendance,  but  the  enthusiasm  displayed  by  those  p 
made  up  for  the  lack  m  numbers. 

After  several  preliminary  jogs,  which  were  necessary  to' 
horse  up^  and  everything  being  in  readiness,  Hickok  nod^ 
word  and  was  sent  off  for  the  mile  in  which  he  was  desto*^" 
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Ion  record  of  the  coast.     Instead  of  coming  down  close  to  the 

":ok  was  fully  a  dozen  or  fifteen  feet  out  toward  the  middle  of  the 

,|ikmg  that  position,  as  he  afterwards  said,  for  the  purpose  of  being 

a  better  turn  after  leaving  the  wire.     The  horse  was  rated 

fly,  going  the  first  quarter  in  33  seconds,  and  to  the  half  mile  pole 

piKj.  At  the  half  mile  pole  Willis  Parker  had  been  stationed  to 

to  Hickok  how  fast  he  was  going,  the  driver  not  carrying  a  watch 

Ashe  came  to  the  pole  Hickok  called,  "How  fast?"  and 

answered  "1:05;"  the  fraction  Hickok  did  not  hear,  and  called 

Paik^r  shouting  "  1 :05^."    This  of  itself  took  some  time,  and  it  is 

lobe  wondered  at  that  the  third  quarter  was  not  negotiated  in  less  than 

Kconds.   On  the  third  quarter  Hickok  called  for  Whiting,  who  was 

the  runner,  to  come  up,  l)ut  Whiting  misunderstood  his  instruc- 

uid  kept  behind,  so  the  horse  was  simply  going  on  his  own  cour« 

ad  not  receiving  as  much  advantage  as  he  might  have  had  if  the 

iad  been  close  to  him.    Turning  into  the  homestretch,  Stamboul 

with  the  speed  of  the  wind,  and  the  last  quarter  was  negotiated  in 

IBWDds,  although  there  were  many  who  timed  the  last  quarter  sepa- 

'  inSlf   The  timers,  John  C,  Shelley,  James  Thompson,  and  D. 

sent  the  announcement  up  to  the  Judges:  time,  2:11. 

Hickok  dismounted  from  the  sulky  he  was  warmly  congratu- 

on  the  magnificent  feat,  but  looking  up  to  the  blackboard  on  which 

ime  had  been  announced,  he  said,  "  It  is  a  — —  pity  that  he  couldn't 

shocked  off  another  quarter  of  a  second."    In  conversation  with 

tffickok,he  stated  that  having  witnessed  Nelson  in  several  of  his 

DOBS  this  year,  he  was  satisfied  in  his  own  mind  that  Stamboul 

sike  greatest  stallion  that  ever  stood  on  iron,  and  that  he  felt  assured 

1  another  week  of  good  weather  the  Maine  champion  would  have  to 

r  lis  colors.    Of  course  it  is  only  problematical  now  what  time 

Have  been  made  by  Stamboul,  as  the  rain  of  the  last  few  days  has 

uway  any  chance  that  he  might  have  had,  as  no  more  trials  will 

1  the  son  of  Sultan  this  year.     Mr.  Hickok  is  also  authority  for 

8  statement  that  Stamboul  can  beat  Nelson  any  mark  in  the  road, 

ileisatruer  trotter,  and  finishes  his  miles  in  much  better  shape 

>  does  Nelson.    Two  years  in  succession  has  Stamboul  been  robbed 

jtive  trials  by  the  elements,  and  it  can  only  be  hoped  tliat  next 

Bwill  have  "better  luck." 

iJhe  same  day  Chief  Thorne,  a  two-year  old  pacer,  owned  by  L.  U. 

!,  was  sent  a  mile  to  beat  his  record  of  2:20^.     The  game  young 

I  was  at  his  best,  and  notwithstanding  that  he  made  a  bad  break, 

')  interfering  with  one  of  his  boots,  he  settled  nicely  and  finished 

^bwering  his  record  by  half  a  second. 

t  Yemen,  Princess  Alice,  and  Moses  S  were  also  driven  exhibi- 
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DISTRICT  AGRICULTURAL  ASSOCIATION 


For  the  Yeax  1890, 


Composed  of  the  Counties  of  Butte,  Tehama,  and  Colusa. 


REPORT. 


OFFICERS  OF, THE  ASSOCIATION. 


W.  A.  SHIPPEB - 

JO  D.  SPROUL,  Chico-- _,. -^ 

JOHN  R.  ROBINSON,  Chico - 

DIRECTORS. 

W.  A.  SHIPPEE - Nelson,] 

F.  C,  LUSK._-. Chico,Biitte(l 

J.  M.  GARNER Chico, Buttefij 

T.  P.  HENDRICKS Chico,] 

D.  M.  REAVJS- - - - - Chico,] 

THOS.  B.  HUTCHINS _.- — - -Gridlejr, Bii»| 

C.  H,  MERRILL - WiUows,! 

BRUCE  B.  LEE* .Red Bluif, Teb**^ 

*  Deceased. 


Chico,  December  31,  1890. 

ktihmrahU  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture: 
IftmrBMBN;  The  Directors  of  the  Third  (3d)  District  Agricultural 

jdation  submit  this,  their  report  of  the  transactions  of  said  associa- 

Lfor  the  year  ending  this  date. 

^  JO  D.  SPROUL, 

Secretary. 

RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES. 

Receipti. 

IWancefrom  1889 - $671  21 

Ijfiyate  snbscriptions - 1^240  00 

■■MTileges  at  track — 822  50 

lereceipts  at  track -- ---  917  00 

tereceipts  at  Pavilion ^ 424  00 

ifcaid ^ - 3,000  00 

incemoney - - --. 3,290  00 

$10,364  71 

- 101  47 

$10,466  18 

Expenditures. 

- — /- - - $5  00 

104  17 

2  00 

,    - - 998  76 

l^lerehandise : -^ -— --- 330  87. 

l§|i«niums - 1,431  00 

hm - - -._  6,324  00 

Waiy _ 352  60 

Itewrijption  to  National  Trotting  Association 50  25 

Wrerbsing _ .- 416  30 

jentofPark _ __..  700  00 

leirtofPavilion 150  00 

Jkc 130  00 

titer 140  00 

yinHing , 48  00 

*w -- .- 20  00 

Jqwessage  and  freight 7  65 

J«age -_ _.  11  50 

JAjgraphing _ 2  70 

i«mber 91  42 

*adrics 160  07 

$10,466  18 
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TRANSACTIONS   OF   THE 


PREMIUMS  AWARDED~1890. 


FIRST^  DEPARTMENT. 


Exhibit 


CLASS  I — THOROUGHBREDS — STALLIONS. 

Barham,  three  years  old  and  over 

San  Luis  Obispo,  three  years  old  and 
over 


CLASS  II — GRADED  HORSES — STALLIONS. 

Sherman,  three  years  old  and  over.... 

Blackbird,  three  years  old  and  over 

Burwell,  two  years  old 


Vic  H,  three  years  old  and  over . 
Lady  Caro,  two  years  old 


FAMILIES. 

Blackbird  and  five  colts 

Ellen  Swigert  and  two  colts 

CLASS  III— HORSES  OF  ALL  WORK — STALL- 
IONS. 

Dunois,  three  years  old  and  over 

Pride  of  Butte,  three  years  old  and  over 
Geo.  Washington,  two  years  old 


MARES. 

Katie  Bertem,  three  years  old  and  over. 

FAMILIES. 

Dunois  and  four  colts _,. 

CLASS  IV — DRAFT  HORSES— MAKES. 

Maggie  Schultz,  three  years  old  and 
over 


DRAFT  TEAMS. 

Bally  and  Tom 

CLASS  V— ROADSTERS— STALLIONS, 

Stranger,  three  years  old  and  over 

GELDINGS. 

Fashion,  four  years  old  and  over 

Albert  V,  four  years  old  and  over 

CLASS  VI~DOUBLE  TEAMS. 

Addie  B  and  Silvia j. 

CLASS  VII — CARRIAGE    HORSES. 

Fannie 

Rosie 

CLASS  VIII— SADDLE  HORSES. 

W  Montrose 

Jack  Randolph,  Jr 

CLASS  IX— COLTS. 

Boulanger,  one  year  old 

Deacon,  one  year  old 

Mattie,  one  year  old 


Exhibitor. 


J.  0;  Moore 

J.  H.  Stephenson ._ 


N.  B.  Scott... 
D.  M.  Reavis. 
D,  M.  Keavis. 


D.  M.  Reavis-, 
A.  L.  Nichols. 


D.  M.  Reavis. 
D.  M.  Reavis. 


L.  H.  Mcintosh , 
M.  Cummings  .. 
Luke  Jenkins ... 


Boone  Jones 

L.  H,  Mcintosh- 


Boone  Jones 

J.H.Guill&Son.-.. 
W.  W.  Marshall ..., 


T.  H.  Barnard  . 
J.  B.  McLane  _. 

A,  L.  Nichols  . . 

H.  S.  Hosier... 
N.  B.  Scott  .... 

W.  M.  Billups  - 
J.  V,  Flint 

R.  McEnespy.. 
R.  McEnespv.. 
L.  H.  Mcintosh 


Addfesg. 

Moore's  Station, 
Chico.. 


Nelson- 
Ohico-- 
Chico.. 


Chico . 
Ohico . 


Chico . 
Chico . 


Chico  — 
Nelson  - 
Colusa  - 


Chico. -. 
Corning- 


Chico - 


No^d.— 
Nelson-. 


Colusa 

Chico  — . 


Chico - 
Chico- 
Chico . 
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First  Department— Continued. 


Exhibit 


.one  rear  old 

.saddiBg :... 

Jsroclding 

hsuekliiiff 

e  Wilkes,  suckling 

8XI-JACK8  AND  MULES— JACKS. 

1,  three  years  old  and  over , 

^  three  years  old  and  over 

PJfter,  two  years  old 

ft  Jr.,  one  year  old 


JENNIES, 


iMe.. 


Exhibitor. 


Address. 


bttd  Logan.. 


JLASS  II— JBBSEYS—COWS. 

»Si,tliree years  old  and  over.-, 
'j^ three  years  old  and  over 

cuss  III—DBYONS— BIJLL6. 

nMe,  three  years  old  and  over. 

L  two  years  old __ 

in  Tom,  one  year  old 

cows. 

ffSth,  three  years  old  and  over 
L  three  years  old  and  over ,  > . 
IrfBatte,  calf. 


aUSB  IV— DUBHAM8— BULLS. 

«,  thiee  years  old  and  over 

^,calf 


cows. 

.     .,     sold  and  over 

•Bcanty,  three  years  old  and  over, 

gold 

Lcali: 


h  ClAflS-POLIiED    ANGUS — BULLS. 

K  1st,  three  years  old  and  over 

ly  Jack,  calf- 

cows. 

Ifeplj  three  years  old  and  over. 
JQibe,  three  years  old  and  over, 
tliaeicalf.;. 


6BADED  SHEEP. 


lewes j,^ 

nUBOTTGEBBEI)  SWI17E. 

eboar . 

^Bericfihire  boar 

hiiesow - 

esow 

*pipiindersix  months 

■  reOBBED  POULTRY. 

i  of  not  less  than  five  varl- 


L.  H.  Mcintosh. 
L.  H.  Mcintosh. 
L.  H.  Mcintosh, 
L.  H.  Mcintosh, 
J.  V.Flint 


D,  M.  Reavis... 

John  Crouch... 
John  Crouch.. - 
R.  H.  Blunkall  , 


John  Crouch 

R.  H.  Blunkall . 


iBrahmas 

ahma  cock  under  one 


D,  D.  Harris 

D.  D.  Harris 


U,  B.  Collins - 
U.  B.  Collins. 


Boone  Jones.  _ 
R.  McEnespy. 
R.  McEnespy. 


R.  McEnespy. 
R.  McEnespy. 
R,  McEnespy. 


J.  H.  Guill  &  Son. 
J.  H.  Guill  &  Son. 


J.  H.  Guill  &  Son... 

E.  Findley 

J.  H.  Guill  &  Son... 
J.  H.  Guill  &  Son... 


E.  Ackerman . 

F,  Ackerman  . 


F.  Ackerman  . 
F,  Ackerman  . 
F.  Ackerman . 


Boone  Jones  . 
Boone  Jones  - 


J.  H.  Skinner 

J.  H.  G^ill<feSon.- 
J.  H.  Skinner 

J.  H.  Skinner 

J.  H.  Guill  <fc  Son... 


C.  C.  Goree Chico, 

Zion  Moore Chico  . 


Oiiico  - 
Ohico . 
Ohico . 
Ohico . 
Ohico  . 


Chico . 
Chico  . 
Chico  , 
Chico  . 


Chico  . 
Chico  . 


Chico , 
Chico . 


Chico . 
Chico . 


Chico  . 
Chico . 
Chico . 


Chico . 
Ohico . 


Chico . 
Ohico  - 
Chico  - 
Ohico  - 


Chico . 
Chico . 


Ohico  . 
Ohico , 
Chico . 


Chico . 
Chico  - 


Durham 

Chico 

Durham  , 
Durham  , 
Ohico 


I  Zion  Moore _..  Chico 
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Award. 


Chico 

Chico 

Chico 


.$2  00 
.$5  00 
.$5  00 
.$5  00 
.$2  00 


.$15  00 
..$7  60 
1110  00 
..$5  00 


50 
50 


.$7  50 
-$5  00 


.$16  00 

..$8  00 


...$15  00 
...$10  00 
$5  00 


.$16  00 
-.$8  00 
..$4  00 


-$15  00 
..$4  00 


.^J<5  00 
..$8  00 
.$10  00 
..$4  00 


.$15  00 
-_$4  00 


.$15  00 

-.$8  00 

.$4  00 


-$5  00 
.$5  00 


.$8  00 
.$4  00 

.$5  00 
.$3  00 
.$6  00 


.$7  50 
.$2  60 
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TRANSACTIONS   OF   THE 


First  Department— Continued. 

Exhibit. 

KirTHbitor, 

Chico 

Chico::*--- 

Chico.'  -^ 
Chico  ."""•^•i 

Chico •: 

Chico  .:""*"- 
Chico    '^ 

Chico:: 

Chico..:" "' 

Chico     '"""i 

Best  pair  Buff  Cochins  ^-«_ 

Mrs.  B.  J.  Patterson. 

0.  C.Goree .._ 

F.  Wakefield 

J.  H.  Guill&Son... 
A.  C.Bay 

Best  pair  Black  Spanish 

Best  pair  White  Leghorns 

Best  pair  Brown  Leghorns 

Best  pair  Silver  Spangled  Polish 

Best  pair  Game.! _ 

Wm.  Bay 

Best  Game  cock  under  one  year 

Best  pair  Black  Game 

Best  pair  Duck- Wing  Game 

Best  pair  Golden  Seibert  Bantams 

Beat  pair  Game  Bantams .    .  _ 

J.F.Holland " 

Geo.  Ashley  — 

J.F.Holland 

W.  8.  B.  Wilson  ,... 

Zion  Moore.  _ 

A.  C.  Bay 

Best  pair  Japanese  Bantams 

Best  pair  Don) iniques . 

Best  pair  Plymouth  Rocks 

Best  pair  Wyandottes  _. _..  ._. 

C.  C.Goree  _... 

E.J.  Cartwright-.-. 

F.  Wakefield 

Wm.Bay 

J.  F.  Holland 

J.F.Holland 

Zion  Moore 

J.F.Holland 

J.F.Holland 

J.F.Holland 

Chico ""'"  *"'*' 

Chico. 

Chico  '■*"*""' 

Best  breeding  pen 

Best  pair  Bronze  turkeys 

Chico  ::::""'"""^ 

Chico 

Best  Bronze  turkey  gobbler 

Chico " 

Best  pair  Gray  Chma  geese _ 

Chico     "" 

Best  pair  Muscovy  ducks  - 

Best  pair  Cayuga  ducks _ 

Best  pair  Rouen  ducks _ ___ 

Chico:.""'*"" 
Chico....    *V^ 

Chico....::;*' 

iraRD  DISTpiCT  AGBICULTUEAL   ASSOCIATION. 
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SECOND  DEPARTMENT. 


Exhibit. 

Exhibitor. 

Address.     | 

Model  fire  escape 

Best  plowshare- 

J.  H.  Wiseheart  ._._ 

John  Shannon 

John  Shannon 

W.  S.  VanSant 

Jos.  Scott 

Chico : 

ChicQ , 

Best  singletree  iron _ 

Best  el ectric  drinking  fountain .  _  _ 

Best  washing  machine.  

Chico ; 

Chico - 

Chico ' 

THIRD  DEPARTMENT. 


Exhibit. 


Exhibitor. 


Address. 


CLASS  I. 

Best  knit  silk  stockings 

Best  knit  silk  socks _ 

Best  knit  silk  mittens _. 

Best  display  of  knit  lace_ 

Best  crochet  bedspread ___ 

Best  hooked  rugs __. 

Best  display  of  crochet  lace 

Best  pair  knit  silk  stockings 

Best  crochet  rug  by  girl  under  twelve 

years 

Best  ten  yards  rag  carpet 

Best  knit  wool  stockings 

Best  knit  rug. 

Best  braided  rug - 

Best  collection  of  rugs 


Best  point  lace 

Best  display  of  crochet  tidies 

Best  etched  pillow  siiam 

Best  display  of  fancy  nightgowns  . 

Best  knit  wool  skirt 

Best  crochet  lamp  mat 

Best  embroidered  panel - . 


Mrs.  E.  Findley .— 
Mrs.  E.  Findley -- 
Mrs.  E.  Findley-  — 
Mrs.  E.  Findley.-. 
Mrs.  D.  Breslauer... 
Mrs.  E.  A.  Pegdan  .. 
Miss  B.  Patrick  ... 
Mrs.  C.  C.  Goree-.- 

Miss  Dora  Goree  .— 
Mrs.  N.  E.  Bachelor 
Miss  P.  Patterson  - 
Mrs.  J.  F.  Enther- 
Mrs.  John  Shannon . 
Mrs.  John  Shannon  - 


Mrs.  Geo.  Snook..- 

Mrs.  Geo.  Snook 

Miss  Edna  Snook ... 
Mrs.  D.  Breslauer... 
Mrs.  D.  Breslauer--. 

Mrs.  Wm.  East 

Mrs.  Wm.  East 


Chico . 
Chico . 
Chico  - 
Chico  - 
Chico  - 
Chico . 
Chico . 
Chico  . 

Chico . 
CIdco  - 
Chico  - 
Chico  - 
Chico  - 
Chico - 


Chico  - 
Chico - 
Chico- 
Chico - 
Chico- 
Chico  - 
Chico- 


Exhibit. 


_i  or  drawn  work 

iif  uikensington  embroidery 

iMjtied  fire  screen 

jfsiT^han 

li-maae carriage  afghan  ... 

'  1  e^Qbroidery 

ffi  embroidery 

jTldH^  scarf. 

'  'idered  table  scarf 

Iffall  pocket 

^lla^inarrasene   

y  of  point  lace  handkerchiefs 
(HTit  lace  coUars  and  cuffs  ... 

1  cover 

(jftiiwel 

jflefTti  brass.-' 

^jwJIow  in  crewel  work...  . 

:^b[itterfiy 

ddered  table  cover .  _ .  ^ . . . 
i^e  ejiabroidered  sofa  cushi  on 
s  chenille  embroidery . 

^  jtkes  etching -»_.. 

m.  artificial  wax  flowers.. 

lay  ^;f  fancy  tidies ._ , 

■  Jtboad  purse 

ii  :l£3cinator 

J  piciture  drapes 

_ffomJt .^. 

rieiills  embroider^   ottoman 


^?liawl 

(tfliLbroidery 

"  wideced  sofa  cushion 

^i  ffmbroidered  sofa  cushion 
titoidETcd  banner _ 

dTTOTkoKnet 

fity  ]i  nen  embroidery.  _ , , .  - 
"H£f[;han .._ - 

Mmi  lambrequin, : 

ihioa 

d  carriage  afghan 

d  aochet  skirt 

Ji^i^ 

iwatchchain 

sliilppers 

dindervests 

f  table  mats -- 

_raph  pocket.. 

Ddzspe --  - 

pf  ftiochet  lace  on  apron 

limWdered  biscuit  cloth 

^riiairroU 

,  » Mubroidered  sofa  cushion 
fiorfe  on  sofa  cushion  _..,.. 

f  witti  point  lace 

^  dgomest  toilet  set 

TO;m  holder 

:£iidered  pillow  ahams.  _. 

ri«!0broidered  sofa  cushion 

■*ork 

1  picture _ 

(oisi  basket -. 

mbrequin 


idef  case 

wmest  dress  for  lady .  I'. 

wi  dressing  gown 

feamageafglian.... 

''^Kflt......        

3l»* 


Exhibitor. 


Address. 


Mrs.  Wm.  East 

Mrs.  Wm.  East 

Mrs.  Wm.  East 

Mrs.  Wm.  East 

Mrs.  Wm.  East 

Mrs.  Wm.  East 

Mrs.  Wm.  East 

Mrs.  Wm.  East 

Mrs.  Wm.  East 

Mrs.  Wm.  East 

Mrs.  Wm.  East 

Mrs.  Boone  Jones.. - 
Mrs.  Boone  Jones... 

Mrs.  Wm.  East 

Mrs.  Wm.  East 

Mrs.  Wm.  East 

Mrs.  Wm.  East 

Mrs.  Wm.  East 

Mrs.  C.  G.  Warren.. 
Mrs.  C.  G.  Warren. . 
Mrs.  C.  G.  Warren.. 
Mrs.  C.  G.  Warren.. 
Mrs.  C.  G.  Warren.. 
Mrs.  C.  G.  Warren- 
Mrs.  C.  G.  Warren. - 
Mrs.  C.  G.  Warren- 
Mrs.  C.  G.  Warren. - 
Mrs.  E.  A,  Warren.. 

Mrs.  J.  F.  Holland- 
Mrs.  J .  Shannon 

Mrs.  .T.  Shannon 

Mrs.  J.  Shannon 

Mrs.  J.  Shannon 

Mrs.  J.  Shannon 

Mrs,  J.  Shannon 

Mrs.  J.  Shannon  ... 
Mrs.  J.  Shannon-... 
Mrs.  J.  Shannon... 

Mrs.  J.  Shannon 

Mrs.  J.  Shannon 

Mrs.  J.  Shannon --- 
Mrs.  J.  Shannon _._ 
Mrs.  J.  Shannon... 
Mrs.  J.  Shannon... 

Mrs.  J.  Shannon 

Mrs.  J.  Shannon... 

Mrs.  J.  Shannon 

Mrs.  J.  Shannon 

Mrs.  J.  Shannon 

Mrs.  J.  Shannon 

Miss  Bee  Pat  rick 

Miss  Bee  Patrick 

Miss  Bee  Patrick 

M iss  Bee  Patrick 

Miss  Bee  Patrick 

Miss  Bee  Patrick 

Mrs.N.  E.  Bachelor. 
Mrs.  B.  J.  Patterson 
Mrs.  B.  J.  Patterson 
M  ary  A .  Montgomery 
Mrs.  Geo.  Snook  ...* 
Mrs.  A.  McCormack 
Mrs.  A.  McCormack 
Mrs.  A.  McCormack 
Mrs.  A.  McCormack 
Mrs.  A.  McCormack 
Mrs.  J.  E.  Shearer. - 
Miss  Bee  Patrick.. . 
Mrs.  C.  C.  Salmon  .. 


Chico 

Chico 

Chico 

Chico 

Chico 

Chico 

Chico 

Chico 

Chico 

Chico 

Chico 

Chico 

Chico 

Chico 

Chico  —  . 

Chico 

Chico 

Chico 

Chico 

Chico 

Chico 

Chico 

Chico 

Chico 

Chico 

Chico 

Chico 

Chico 

Chico 

Chico 

Chico 

Chico 

Chico 

Chico 

Chico 

Chico 

Chico 

Chico 

Chico 

Chico 

Chico 

Chico 

Chico 

Chico 

Chico 

Chico 

Chico 

Chico 

Chico 

Chico 

Chico 

Chico 

Chico 

Chico 

Chico 

Chico 

Chico 

Chico 

Chico 

Chico 

Chico 

Chico 

Chico 

Chico 

Chico 

Chico 

Chico 

Chico 

Chico 


Award. 


$2  00 

|2  60 

$2  00 

$2  00 

$2  00 

$2  00 

$2  00 

|6  00 

$2  00 

$2  00 

$1  00 

—$10  00 

$2  50 

$2  00 

$2  00 

$2  00 

$2  00 

$1  00 

$2  50 

$2  00 

$2  00 

$2  00 

$2  00 

$2  00 

$1  00 

$1  00 

|1  00 

$5  00 

$2  00 

$2  00 

$5  00 

$2  00 

$2  00 

$2  00 

$2  00 

$2  50 

$2  00 

$2  00 

$2  00 

$2  00 

$2  00 

$1  00 

.-  .$1  00 

$1  00 

$1  00 

.-...$1  00 

$1  00 

$1  00 

$1  00 

..$1  00 
.-$1  00 
..$2  00 
-.$2  00 
..$2  00 
..$2  00 
..$2  00 
..$2  00 
-.$100 
..$2  00 
-.$2  60 

..$ioa 

,-$2  00 
.-$1  00 
-.$100 
..$6  00 
-.$5  00 
.-$2  00 
.-$100 
..$2  50 
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TRANSACTIONS   OF  TH^ 
Third  Department— Continued. 


Exhibit. 


Best  hand  sewing  by  girl  under  twelve 
years  

Best  patch  work  quilt  by  girl  under 
twelve  years 

B^t  silk  <juilt 

Best  specimens  of  ornamental  needle 
work - -.. 

Second  best  exhibit  of  point  lace 

Best  patch  work  quilt ._ 

Best  display  of  CTazy  work 

Best  display  of  millinery 

Best  display  of  feathers 

Best  dismay  of  artificial  flowers 

Best  and  handsomest  hat  for  lady 

Best  and  handsomest  bonnet  for  lady  , 

Best  fancy  lamp  shade I_. 

Best  and  largestdisplay  of  fancy  work 


Exhibitor. 


Miss  Pearl  Pilkey.. 

Miss  Pearl  Pilkey.,. 
Mrs.  S.  S-  Boynton  . 

Mrs.  E.  L.  Bennett. 
Mrs.  W.  K  Messer.. 
Miss  E,  G,  Heckart . 
Mrs.  S.  S.  Pence  .. 
Mrs.  E.  G.  Edwards. 
Mrs.  E.  G.  Edwards. 
Mrs.  E.  G.  Edwards- 
Mrs.  E,  G.  Edwards. 
Mrs.  B.  G.  Edwards 
Lillian  O'Farrell... 
Mrs.  Wm.  East 


Address 


CMco  „. 

Chico . 
Orovilie'; 

CMco ... 
Chico.  1" 
Chico  S'.. 
Paradise 
Chico ..., 
CMco  ...I 
CMco...] 

Chico 

Chico . ... 
CMco..." 
CMco,... 


FOURTH   DEPARTMENT. 


Exhibit. 


Exhibitor. 


CLASS  I, 

Best  set  double  carriage  harness 

Best  set  single  harness 

Best  display  of  farm  harness 

Best  display  of  saddles  and  bridles 

CLASS  n. 

Best  hand-made  horseshoe 

Best  exhibit  of  blacksmith  work 

Best  hand-made  linked  chain 

CLASS    ly. 

Best  exhibit  of  pianos  made  in  United 
States  

Best  organ  made  in  United  States 

CLASS  V. 

Best  patent  gate _. 

CLASS  VIII. 

Best  display  of  soap  made  in  district.. 

Best  display  of  hard  soap _.. 

Best  display  of  soft  soap 

CLASS  IX. 

Best  display  of  candies  made  in  district 

CLASS  X. 

Best  display  of  dressed  marble 

CLASS  XX. 

Best  collection  of  minerals 

Best  display  of  marine  curiosities 

Best  crystallized  alum  cross  ■. - 


J.  G.  Murphy  . 
J.  G.  Murphy  _ 
J,  G.  Murphy  _ 
J,  G.  Murphy . 

John  Shannon 
John  Shannon 
John  Shannon 

J.V.Flint.— 
J.V.Flint.— 

W.J.  Cox 


Mrs.  C.  C.  Goree-- 
Mrs.  C,  C.  Goree ... 
Mrs.  C.  C.  Goree... 


Mrs.  E.  A.  Warren. 


J.  G.  Curtis . 


Mrs.  B.  J.  Patterson 
Mrs.  Jay  Salisbury.. 
Mrs.  Jay  Salisbury - 


Chico . 
Chico . 
Chico . 
Chico . 


Chico . 
Chico . 
Chico  - 


Chico . 
Chico . 


Chico . 


Chico. 
Cbico  - 
Chico. 


Chico . 
Chico . 
Chico . 
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FIFTH  DEPARTMENT. 
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Exhibit. 


CLASS  I. 


SPECIAL  PREMIUMS. 


dffioHt  artistic  original  design 
e  ea^mlv  of  California  fruits, 

te,  and  nowers _ 

4  best 

lay  of  merchandise 


ition  of  foliage  plants 

«  rare  and  new  plants 

Dftchsiasin  bloom .__ 

iplay  of  plants  suitable  for  con- 


Jilay  of  roses 

lay  of  cut  bouquets  . 

%  of  cut  flowers—. 


■  CLASS  V, 

lay  of  bread  by  uniaarried 


Exhibitor. 


nponnds  lard — 

ateti - 

tebacon 

jtest 

it  of  hams 

im 

diaigest  variety  of  wheat 

■itast — — — 

jlasy  rmety  of  wheat. 

iM, 

yof  Grerman  miJlet 

rfaeed , 

yof  popcorn _. 

k  barley 

CLASS  II. 

ihalf  bushel  red  potatoes .  _  _ 
iwlialf  bushel  white  potatoes. .. 

lehalf  bushel  any  other  variety 

Ipitatoes 1. 

|iilong  blood  beets 

"liiagar  beets 

(Mkneck  squash 

jiitae yellow  fleshed  muskmelons . 
'idlweest  pumpkin 

K hall  bushel  sweet  potatoes.  _- 

he  parsnips 

Ire  carrots 

ktnmip  beets 

I  pecK  red  onions 

If  peck  white  onions 

HI  ears  sweet  corn 

,  e  purple  eggplants 

ieialf  peck  green  beans _.. 

sstalks  celery _ 

|wriety  of  tomatoes 

w  variety  of  eggplant-  _■ . 

le  or  collection  of  vegetables _  - 


W.V.  Groves 

John  Shannon 

John  Shannon 

Mrs.  J.  F.  HoUand. 

Mrs,  J.  F.  Holland. 

John  ti^hannon 

B.F.Allen 

John  Shannon 

John  Shannon 

J.  F.  Entler-._ 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Guill 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Guiil  . 
Mrs.  J.  H.  Guill... 
J.  F.  Entler 


Address. 


Chico  . 
Chico  . 
Chico  . 
Chico  . 
Chico  . 
Chico  . 
Chico  . 
Chico  . 
Chico  , 
Chico  . 


Mrs.  J.  H.  GuilL 
J  as.  Hegan 


Mrs.  J.  H.  Guill 

Mrs.  J- H.  Guill 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Guill 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Guill 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Guill 

Mrs.  B.  J.  Patterson 

Jas.  Hegan 

Jas.  Hegan __. 

Jas.  Hegan 

Jas.  Hegan 

Jas.  Hegan 

Jas.  Hegan 

Jas.  Hegan 

Jas.  Hegan 

Jas.  Hegan 

Jas.  Hegan 

Mrs.  B.  J.  Patterson 

B.  F.  Allen 

B.  F.Allen 


Chico / $1  00 

Chico /.-_  M  00 


Award. 


...$2  00 
-..$1  00 
...$2  00 
...$100 
_._$2  00 
-.$1  00 
.-$10  00 
.._$5  00 
..-$6  00 
.$2  60 


Chico  . 

Chico  . 


Chico  . 
Chico  . 

Chieo  . 
Chico  . 
Chico  - 
Chico  - 
Chico  . 
Chico  . 
Chico  . 
Chico  - 
Chico  . 
Chico  . 
Chico  . 
Chico  - 
Chico  . 
Chico  . 
Chico  . 
Chico  . 
Chico  . 
Chico  . 
Chico  . 


[yof  bread  by  married  lady, 
T  of  bread  by  girl  twelve 


yof  butter  in  rolls 


B.F.Allen 

Mrs.  J.  H.  GuilL 
F.  Elliott 


Mrs.  C.  G.  Warren 
Mrs.  C.  G.  Warren. _ 

Mrs.  C.  G.  Warren.. 

Mrs.  C.  G.  Warren.. 
Mrs.  C.  G.  Warren.. 
Miss  M.  Shannon ... 
Mrs.  Geo.  Snook 


Miss  M.  Shannon.. 
Mrs.  Geo.  Snook  ___ 


KodaO'Farrell Chico. 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Guill.-..  Chico. 


Chico  . 
Chico  . 
Chico  - 


Chico  . 
Chico . 
Chico  . 


Chico . 
Chico  . 
Chico . 
Chico . 


Chico  . 
Chico . 


..$1  00 
..$2  00 


..$1  00 

..$1  00 

..$1  00 
..$1  00 
..$1  00 
.,$1  00 
..$1  00 
..$1  00 
.-$1  00 
-.$1  00 
..$1  00 
..$1  00 
..$1  00 
..$1  00 
..$1  00 
.-$1  00 
.-$1  00 
-.$1  00 
..$1  00 
-41  00 
.$10  00 


.$26  00 
.$15  00 
-$10  00 


_-$5  00 
. .$2  50 
-.$2  60 

.-$2  50 
..$2  60 

.-$2  50 
..$2  50 


-$5  00 
.$5  00 

_$5  00 
.$2  50 
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TRANSACTIONS   OF  THE 

SIXTH  DEPARTMENT. 


Exhibit. 


Best  display  of  crabapples 

Best  display  of  apples 

Best  twelve  varieties  apples  . .- 

Best  six  varieties  pears 

Second  best 

Best  six  varieties  apples 

Best  display  of  peacnes 

Second  best 

Best  six  varieties  peaches 

Best  display  of  plums 

Second  best 

Best  display  of  pomegranates  - 

Best  display  of  green  figs 

Second  best 

Best  display  of  nectarines 

Best  general  display  of  fniit___ 

Second  best _ 

Best  display  of  oranges, 


Best  three  jars  black  currant  ielly  , 

Best  three  ^ars  blackberry  jelly 

Best  three  prs  red  currant  jelly  - .. 

Best  three  jars  gooseberry  jelly 

Best  three  j  ars  q^uince  jelly _  _ . 

Best  three  g  ars  strawberry  jelly 

Best  three  jars  strawberry  gam  _.- 
Best  three  jars  blackberrj^  jam  _._ 

Best  three  j  ars  raspberry  j  am 

Best  display  of  brandied  peaches. 

Best  bottle  tomato  catsup 

Best  dispi  ay  of  frui  t  in  jars _ . 

Second  best- 


Best  display  of  preserves  in  jars. 
Second  best .^ 


Best  display  of  silk  cocoons 

Best  display  of  reeled  silk,_ 

Best  twenty-five  pounds  dried  apples.. 
Best  twenty-five  pounds  dried  pears.-. 
Best  twenty-five  pounds  dried  peaches, 
Best  twenty-five  pounds  dried  plums. 

Best  ten  pounds  dried  apricots 

Best  ten  pounds  dried  nectarines 

Best  ten  pounds  dried  figs 

Best  display  of  dried  fruits _ 

Second  best. 

Best  twelve  varieties  table  grapes , 

Best  six  varieties  table  grapes 

Best  three  varieties  table  grapes 

Best  and  greatest  variety  of  grapes 

Best  raisin  grapes  .__ 

Best  display  of  sweet  cider  __ , 

Best  display  of  hard  cider 

Best  display  of  cider  vinegar 

Best  display  of  wine  vinegar 

Best  display  of  soft-shell  almonds 

Best  display  of  nuts - 


Exhibitor. 


Mrs.  E.  Workey 

W,  V,  Groves 

W.  V.  Groves. 

Mrs.  J,  H.  Gull]  ..,. 

W.  V.  Groves 

Jas.  Hegan 

J.  G.  Cnrtis 

Jas.  Hegan 

W.  V.  Groves. 

W.  V.  Groves 

Jas.  Hegan 

W.  V.  Groves 

Jas.  Hegan... 

W.  V.  Groves 

Jas.  Hegan 

W.  V.  Groves 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Guill  .... 
Miss  C.  L.  Heckart-- 


Mrs.  J,  F.  Entler. 
Mrs.  J.  F.Entler.-.. 
Mrs.  J.  F.  Holland., 
Mrs.  J.  F.Entler.... 
Miss  Gertrude  Allen 
Miss  C.  L.  Heckart- 
Mrs.  J.  F.Entler. __. 
Mrs.  N.  E.  Bachelor 
Mrs,  N.  E.  Bachelor 
Mrs.  N.  E.  Bachelor 
Mrs.  J.  F.  Holland- 
Mrs.  J.  F.  Holland.. 
Mrs.  N,  E.  Bachelor 
Mrs.  N.  E.  Bachelor 
Mrs.  J.  F,  Holland.. 


Mrs.  E.  Findlev 

Mrs.  E.  Findiey 

W.  V.  Groves _ 

W.  V.  Groves 

W.  V.  Groves 

W.  V.  Groves 

W.  V.  Groves.. 

W.  V.  Groves. 

W  V,  Groves 

W.  V.  Groves 

James  Hegan 

W.V.  Groves 

I.  L.  Compton 

James  Hegan 

W.  V.  Groves 

W.  V.  Groves 

W.V.  Groves 

W.  V.  Groves 

W.V.  Groves 

W.  V.  Groves 

Mra.J.  H.  Guill- - 
Mrs.  J.  H.  Guill-.- 
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Chioo , 
Chico . 
Chico , 

Chico . 
Chico . 


Chico . 
Chico . 
Chico . 
Chico . 
Chico . 
Chico . 
Chico . 
Chico . 
Chico , 
Chico . 


Chico . 
Chico . 
Chico . 
Chico , 
Chico . 


Chico . 
Chico . 
Chico . 
Chico . 
Chico. 
Chico . 
Chico  - 
Chico  - 
Chico . 


Chico. 
Chico . 
Chico . 
Chico . 
Chico  - 
Chico. 
Chico  - 
Chico . 
Chico . 
Chico  - 
Chico - 
Chico  - 
Chico . 
Chico . 
Chico  - 
Chico - 
OhicO- 
Chico- 
Chico  - 
Chico- 
Chico  - 
Ohico . 


Exhibit 


CLASS  I. 

jportraJture 

jfct.-v - 

■    jainhng 

Jon  of  paintings - 

^gton  painting --- 

utiDg  on  textile  fabrics 

CLASS  n.  , 

adrawing..: •-- 

anshtip 

^ndiawing 

iaiiik  drawing 

CLASS  III. 

ipainting,  original - — 

flpainting,  copy 

cuss  IV. 

n  of  photographic  views, 
rapts 


Exhibitor. 


Mrs.  S.  S.  Boynton 
Mrs.  S.  S.  Boynton.. 

Lillian  O'Farrell 

D.H.Woods 

Mrs.  A.  McCormack 
Mrs,  S.  S.  Boynton.- 
Miss  Alice  Snyder .. 
Lillian  O'Farrell.... 


Mrs.  B.  J.  Patterson 
Mrs.  B.  J.  Patterson. 

D.  H.Woods 

D.H.Woods 


Miss  Gertrude  Allen. 
Miss  Gertrude  Allen. 


D.H.Woods 

Clements  &  Sprague. 


AddreBB. 


Award. 


Oroville. 
Oroville. 
Chico  __. 
Chico... 
Chico  ... 
Oroville. 


Chico . 


.$16  00 
..$7  60 
-$10  00 
..$5  00 
-$5  00 
.$10  00 
.-$3  00 
..$5  00 


Chico 

Chico 

Chico 

Chico 


-$6  00 

-$3  00 

$5  00 

.$5  00 


Chico  . 
Chico . 


.$6  00 
-$2  60 


Chico . 
Chico . 


.$10  00 
..$6  00 
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TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE 


SPEED  PROGRAMME. 


THIRD  DISTRICT   AGRICULTURAL   ASSOCIATION. 

SUMMABY* 

SW - -- 2    2 

Swile... - --  f  ^is, 

Mohawk - —  -  5  ^is. 

pdEobin - 6  dis. 

Kme— 1:17;  1:17. 
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TUESDAY,  AUGUST  26,  1890, 

Race  No.  1— Trotting. 

For  two-year  olds  owned  in  the  district.    Purse,  two  hundred  and  fiflvdolljiij 
heats,  best  two  in  three.  *       ^ 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


Wayland  W,  by  Arthur  Wilkes ;  dam,  by  Way- 
land  Forest _ 

Mamie  Griffin,  by  Blackbird ;  dam,  by  Flying 
Morrill 

Lucy  B ,  by  Alex  Button ;   dam,  Lucy 


By  Whom  Entered. 


L,  H.  Mcintosh, 

D.  M.  Eeavis  -.. 
G.  W.  Woodard. 


.       WEDNESDAY,  AUGUST  27,  1890. 

Race  No.  4— Trotting. 

iftwe-year  olds  owned  in  the  district.    Purse,  three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 
I,  best  three  in  five. 


Nune  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


»Eiig,byJimMiilvenna;  dam,  by  Silver- 


i;^Pjrompter;  dam,  by  Sultan- 


By  Whom  Entered. 


G.W.  Woodard 

De  Gomez  &  Goddard. 


Address, 


.  Woodland. 
Auburn. 


Wayland  W.- 
Mamie Griffin. 
Lucy  B 


nme— 2:39;  2:34|. 


SHyer  King.. 
Actor 


Time— 2 -AS]  2:43|;  2:43. 


Ill 
2    2    2 


Race  No.  2— Trotting. 
3:00  Class.    Free  for  all.    Purse,  fire  hundred  dollars.    Mile  heats,  best  tl 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


Frank  M,  by  Priam 

Queen  of  the  West,  pedigree  unknown , . . 
Billy  Doty,  by  Brigadier;  dam,  Maud  D. 


By  Whom  Entered. 


T.  E.  Keating. 

J.  Green 

Wm.  Doty ...- 


SUMMARY, 

FrankM... 1  Z  Jji 

Billy  Doty - - 2  1    j 

Queen  of  the  West 3  3  3' 

7\me— 2:441;   2:394;  2:39i;  2:35;  2:39. 


Race  No.  3 — Running. 
Free  for  all.    Purse,  two  hundred  dollars.    Three  fourths  of  a  mile  and 


^l 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


Wild  Robin,  by  Keystone;  dam,  by  Rifleman. 

Oakdale ,  by  Partisan ;  dam,  by  Specter 

Mohawk,  by  Norfolk;  dam,  Irene  Harding 

Leatherwood,  by  Iron  wood;  dam,  MoUie  B  ,— 

Rosebud,  by  Jim  Brown;  dam,  Rosemary 

Luckj^  Dan,  by  Compromise;   dam,  Frankie 
Devine 


By  Whom  Entered. 


J.G.  Sohm 

W.  M.  Murry 

Dennison  Bros 

H.  Willet 

Tietjens  <fe  Watson.. 

H.  Phillips 


Race  No.  5— Pacing. 

irhoRies  without  a  record.    Free  for  all.    Purse,  four  hundred  dollars.    Mile  heats, 

"Tern  five. 


Kune  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


Pten,  by  frank  Tolman;  dam,  by 


ii,by Tllton  Almont ;  dam  ,unkno wn 

i,\ij Billy Hayward ;  dam,  unknown _ 
idonis;  dam,  by  St.  Clair 


m 


By  Whom  Entered. 


S.  H.  Montgomery- 

Thos.  Norton 

T.  P.  Hendricks 

C.W.Knox 

G.W.  Goddard 


Address. 


-    Chico, 

-  Sacramento. 

Chico. 

Oakland. 

-Sacramento. 


SUMMARY. 
JffG.. 112     1 

j«tU 2    2    12 

WyTohnan.- _ dis. 

JanieK .„ _ _„, dis. 

«ai  Norton dis. 

Tme— 2:264;  2:27;  2:29;  2:31. 


Race  No,  6 — ^Trotting. 
Free  for  all.    Purse,  six  hundred  dollars.    Mile  heats,  best  three  in  five. 


Ivltoie  ttod  Pedigree  of  Horse. 

By  Whom  Entered. 

Address. 

R^Oarp'fl  Mftmhrinn !  dflm    TfTora 

Jesse  D.  Carr 

Salinas. 

mm^jcMsav : .  dam.  bv  Casserl v 
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TRANSACTIONS   OF   THE 

SUMMARY.   , 


Maud  H . 
Frank  B. 


Time~2:31;  2:31i;  2:37. 


mi 

^  THIRD  DISTRICT   AGRICULTURAL   ASSOCIATION. 

SUMMARY. 

jidc  the  Kipper. - 1    1 

.  Jobftwi3I^T.-'Iir'/-'I"/--l -..Iliri'."'"'.*"'-I'_-"I-"'.  3    3 

Time— 0:50;  0:50. 
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THURSDAY,  AUGUST  28,  1890. 

Race  No.  7— Trotting. 
2:35  Class.    Free  for  aU.    Purse,  five  hundred  dollars.    Mile  heats,  I 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


Dinah,  by  Little  Billy;  dam,  Tarian  mare 

Mattie  Solomon,  by  Director;  dam,  by  Black- 
bird  , _ 

Ed  Biggs,  by  Brigadier;  dam,  thoroughbred... 
Stranger,  by  Tilton  Almont;  dam,  Jessie 


By  Whom  Entered, 


S.  K.  Trefry 

D.  M.  Reavia  — 

M.  Biggs 

W.  W.  Marshall . 


Race  No.  10— Running. 
6  two  hnndred  dollars.    One  mile  dash . 


jrameand  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


jon,  by  Nimrod ;  dam,  MoUie  B 

'BibyLeinster;  dam,  Lily  Simpson, 

Norfolk;  dam,  Sister  to  Lottery  .. 

**  1  Brown;  dam,  Rosemary 

^;  dam,  imp.  Amelia 


By  Whom  Entered. 


H,  Willets 

Dennison  Bros 

A.  Simpson _- 

Tietjens  &  Watson. 
W.  M.  Murry 


Address. 


Willets. 

Sacramento. 

.  Moore* s  Station. 

Sacramento. 

Sacramento. 


Stranger 1  2  1 1' 

Dinah 2  1  211 

Ed  Biggs  .._._ :.,—-. - 3  3  3H 

Mattie  Solomon . 4  4  dr. 

Time— 2:29i;  2:27^;  2:27|;  2:27J;  2:26^.     ' 


Ldaad 

Ibiaebad 

Sire  Douglas. 


Time—l-A^. 


Race  No.  8— Mixed  Trotting  and  Pacihg. 

Special  race  for  named  horses.    Purse,  two  hundred  dollars.    Mileheata,l)«l| 
five. 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 

By  Whom  Entered. 

— ^-1 

Johnny  Hayward 

Rabe 

L  Levy 

M 

G.  S  Nixoii"  '    "    ... 

.-^ 

Little  Hopes 

Sam  Lewis 

T-  J  Powers 

M 

S   P  Swpenev 

..M 

_J 

SUMMARY.  . 

Johnny  Hay  ward 2  1  j  11 

Sam  Lewis _ MS* 

Little  Hopes •. _ 3  2    [ 

Rabe..,.. _ 4  3M 

Time—2:d3;  2:29;  2:29;  2:27i;  2:27i. 


Kace  No.  9— Running. 
Purse,  two  hundred  dollars.    One  half  mile  and  repeat. 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


Mohawk,  by  Keystone;  dam,  by  Rifleman 

Jack  the  Ripper,  by  Captain  Jack;  dam,  Jennie 

Mack 

Gold  Dust,  pedigree  unknown 

R  H,  by  Bayswater 

Minnie  Bryden,  by  Norfolk;  dam,  Dutch  GirL 
Joker,  by  Joe  Hooker;  dam,  by  imp.  Hercules. 


By  Whom  Entered, 


Dennison  Bros 


H.  Willets 

J.  C.  Moore 

R.  H.  Newton.. 
W.  F.  Gates.... 
J.  F.  King 


FRIDAY,  AUGUST  29,  1890. 

Race  No.  11— Trotting. 

•Qilj.  for  horses  in  the  district.    Purse,  four  hundred  dollars.    Mile  heats,  best 
*liTe. 


\,  Name  md  Pedigree  of  Horse. 

By  Whom  Entered. 

Address. 

1^  Dave  Hill;  Jr 

T.  C.  Snider 

Sacramento. 

m,  by  Brigadier ;  dam ,  M  aud  D 

Wm.  Doty 

John  Spurgeon 

Colusa. 

Chico. 

iil)y Singleton;  dam,  Kate 

L.  Daniels 

Chico. 

Butte. 
IfcDot 


SUMMARY. 


Ill 

3  2     2 

2    4    4 

4  3    3 


TVme- 2:41;  2:47;  2:4 


Race  No.  12— Trotting. 
i^J^arolds.   Purse,  four  hundred  dollars.    Mile  heats,  best  three  in  five. 


*aie$nd  Pedigree  of  Horse. 

By  Whom  Entered. 

Address. 

* 
tMlton  Almont;  dam.  Nippee  ... 
55 Adonis;  dam,  by  Ethan  Allen... 

ffAlex.  Batten;  dam,  Dolly 

F«daey;  dam,  Venus 

W.  R.  Merrill 

Willows. 

M.  Big(?s,  Jr.     - 

Oroville. 

C.  B.  Bigelow      

Woodland. 

C  Thornquest 

Oakland. 

'^ — ■■           
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TRANSACTIONS   OP    THIRD   DISTRICT   ASSOCUTION 


8UMMAEY, 

Annie  E 

St.  Lucas "  s  l^ 

LauraZ ___ _ "'  "J  li 

Cupid Z'"\^ 

Time— 2 :32 ;  2 :32 ;  2 :36.  '*'    ^  1 


Rage  No.  I'd — Running. 
Purse,  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.    Mile  and  repeat. 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


Leatherwood,  by  Irohwood;  dam,  MoUie  B.,. 
Lucky  Dan,  by  Compromise;  dam,  Frankie 

Devine 

Lei  and,  by  Flood;  dam,  imp.  Amelia 

Dave  Douglas,  by  Leinster ;  dam,  Lily  Simpson. 


By  Whom  Entered. 


H.  Willet 

A.  Phillips  

W.  M.  Murry.._ 
Dennison  Bros. . 


SUMMARY. 

Dave  Douglas _ _ __ I 4  m 

•Leatherwood "  i  h1 

Lucky  Dan -.2  HI 

Leland _.. 3  {|| 

Time— l:45i;  1:45;  1:46. 


SATURDAY,  AUGUST  30,  1890. 
Race  No.  14— Trotting. 

2:27  Class.    Purse,  seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.    Mile  heats,  best  thieeiik 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 

By  Whom  Entered. 

Adfei 

Johnny  Hayward,  by  Poscora  Hayward 

L.  Levy 

m) 

Sargent _ _ 

a.  F.  Johnson 

J.  D.  Carr 

Maud  H,  by  Carr's  Mambrino;  dam.  Flora 

.1 

Frank  M,  by  Priam 

Idaho  Patcheu- _ _ 

T.  E.  Keating 

J.  E,  Abbott 

m 

Vic  H,  by  Blaetbird ;  dam,  Ellen  Swigert 

D.  M.  Reavis .- 

:......j 

SUMMARY.  .« 

Frank  M- _ 1  1^   L 

Vic  H-_ _ „2  21   i 

Johnny  Hayward ^ ,..4  4*11 

Sargent _._ 3  3  3*1 

rfwe— 2:19;  2:18;  2:19^;  2:18;  2:20^. 


Race  No.  15 — ^Pacing. 
2 :25  Class.    Purse,  six  hundred  dollars.    Mile  heats^  best  three  in  five. 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


Gerster _ . 

Lotta,  by  Singleton;  dam,  Ophlr 

C  WG - : 

Haverly 

Geo.  Wapple,  by  Brigadier 

John  L 

Costillo,  by  Echo;  dam,  Bessie  Turner 

Acrobat,  by  Sterling;  dam,  Madam  Baker>- 


By  Whom  Entered. 


C.  Thomquest  -_. 
T.  P.  Hendricks , 
C.  W.  Goddard.-. 

E.  Downer 

Chas,  Sherman., 

W.W.Bates 

S.  C.  Tryon 

N.N.  Craig : 


SUMMARY.  .  ,  t 

CWG l\ 


Acrobat , 
Haverly . 


8'^ 


TBAISTSACTIONS 

OP  THE 

OETH  DISTRICT  AGRICULTURAL  ASSOCIATION 

For  the  Tear  1890, 

Composed  of  the  Counties  of  Sonoma  and  Marin. 


Time— 2:28;  2:27;  2:34;  2:22J, 


REPORT. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION, 


December  1,  1890. 
IjkfeonoraHc  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture: 

f :  The  Directors  of  the  Fourth  District  Agricultural  Asso- 
aflubmitthis,  their  report  of  the  transactions  of  said  association, 
lie  year  ending  this  date. 

THOMAS  MACLAY, 

Secretary. 


J.  H.  WHITE -.-- 

THOMAS  MACLAY..- 

PET  ALUM  A  SAVINGS  BANK. 


RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES. 


Itttte  appropriation. 


Receipts, 


DIRECTORS. 

J.  H.  WHITE 

K  a  Belong .— —- 

S.  MEACHAM. - 

UOBERT  CRANE,... -.  

P.  /.  8HAFTER  .,.- -- 

IV^M.  ZARTMAN _ 

A.  L.  WHITNEY -- 

S.  F.  ALLEN —  - - 


ffioes  for  Futuritj^  Stake 

TDcesfrommeetingof  1886 

iaces  from  meeting  of  1889 _.. 

taces  collected  for  National  Trotting  Asaociation 

^  Bices  collected  for  Napa  Trotting  Association 

Mf of  Petaluma,  for  special  police 

^jfcfPetalnma,  for  city  taxes 

it  fine,  for  Tent  of  grounds  for  1889-90 

tF.  F^e,  far  new  harrow 

ffJBSdagb,  part  payment  of  rent  of  grrounds  for  1890-91. 

Iflf  old  jnni-_ : 

I JK  White,  for  special  premium  for  bread 

li 

mtnnder grand  stand 

m&  Street  Railway  Company , _, 

issks __ 

dstondandcluh-house 

"  aat night __ 


itKo,  148,  of  1889,  having  been  issued  by  mistake... 
»1,1890-Overdraft: 


$3,000  00 

6,410  00 

190  00 

60  00 

144  00 

140  00 

eo  00 

100  00 
114  35 
225  00 
26  00 
200  00 
50 
2000 

12  60 
9  36 

111  45 
3,671  50 
1,237  85 

379  95 

20  00 

2,678  40 

13  50 


$17,823  35 
3,834  96 

$21,668  31 


Expenditures, 


B  per  last  report _ ___       $3,768  14 


ipMniums 

n  premiums . 


Btefdnded _ 

s  collected  for  the  National  Trotting  Association. 

*  collected  for  the  Napa  Trotting  Association 

lanent  improvements.. ~ 

"tstii  county  taxes 


*MiOYerdraft_ 
t^note 


$8,737  50 

1,236  00 

869  00 

4,356  49 

150  00 

140  00 

60  00 

1,350  64 

146  19 

100  00 

150  10 

350  CO 

115  00 


Seamedforward $17,749  82      $3,768  14 
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TRANSACTIONS   OF  THE 


Amounts  brought  forward —.. ._   »,, 

Paid  warrant  of  1889,  No,  47 - $6  Oa***"'"^ffi 

Paid  warrant  of  1889,  No.  62 .- - 1  00 

Paid  warrant  of  1889,  No.  147 —  ^ 2  50 

Paid  warrant  of  1889,  No.  148 13  60 

Paid  warrant  of  1889,  No.  150 - 14  85 

Paid  warrant  of  1889,  No.  161 2  40 

Paid  warrant  of  1889,  No.  152.-— 60 

Paid  warrant  of  1889,  No.  154 -  197  40 


Less  warrant  No.  229  of  1889,  remaining  in  book  unpaid  . 


1890— December  1— Overdraft  _ 


FOUBTH  DISTRICT   AGRICULTURAL    ASSOCIATION. 


PREMIUMS  AWARDED-1890, 
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FIRST  DEPARTMENT. 


Exhibit. 


II-THftROUGHBEBD  HORSES — 
8TALLION8. 

aBoy,  one  year  old 

UABES. 

Iirlunb,  four  years  old  and  over.. . . 
)fPaniel!,fouryears  old  and  over. 

I  aUB  n~BTANDABD  TR0TTES3 — 
gTALLIONS. 

e;fi)nr  years  old  and  over 

JB,  four  years  old  and  over 

a^ttree  years  old 

iC^iffo  years  old. -.> 

»De  Tork,  one  year  old 

"tiinder  one  year 

te,  and  three  colts 


Exhibitor. 


J.  Biggins. 


J.  B.  Hinkle . 
J.  Biggins 


^„jr years  old  and  over 

«l),  four  years  old  and  over. 

,  ft  three  years  old 

KMuaond,  two  years  old 

tia,  one  year  old 

L  one  year  old. -^ 

aer  one  year 

liD  and  two  colts 


I  ffl— BOiDflXBRS— ^TALlilONe. 

^Hir years  old  and  over 

'8, four  years  old  and  over 

9,  three  years  old 

^,  one  year  old 

ii,  one  year  oJd 

sunder  one  year 

Mideroneyear 

land  three  colts __. 


HAAES. 

ttjKJhe,  four  years  old  and  over 

15»)foDr  years  old  and  over 

^  l,two  years  old- 

t,  two  years  old 

Moe year  old ^^., 

Tli> one  year  old _,_ 

finder  one  year ,/ 

"a  and  two  colts 


■n-CAjaUGE,  SADDLE,  AND 
CB'  BOAnSTEBS. 

Bl^Qaii  and  Princess,  to  pole  _ 
Jwggy 

^^i^sjd^l^ 

P^nma - 


Ti^iUred  ?a|re 

Wilfred  Page 

J.  A.  Box 

R.  Crane , 

R.  Crane 

J.  H.  Wiseacre 

Con.  Shay _ 


P.  J.  Shafter.... 

R.  Crane 

W.  P.  Edwards . 
F.  C.  DeLong_-. 

R.  S.  Brown 

Wilfred  Page— . 

R.  Crane 

R.  Crane 


W.  P.  Fine 

D.  Mizner 

P.  J.  Shafter-:... 

J.  H.  White 

Wilfred  Page 

Harris  <fe  iCnapp . 

J).  Mizner- 

D.  Mizner __. 


H,  B.Starr 

J.  R.  Rose 

Harris  &  Knapp 

J.  H.White __. 

Harris  &  Xnapp 

J.  Biggins 

D.  Mizner 

Harris  &  Knapp  -_. 


J.H.White- 

J.  Grimes 

J.  Sartori  _,. 
J.  Sartori  ... 


H8AND  OTHER  FRENCH 
t  BEEEM~«TALI,T01TS. 

Mwff years  old  and  over 

T^years  old  and  over* 


J.  P.  Rodehaver  , 
Theo.  SkiUman . 


Address. 


Sonoma - 


Petaluma . 
Sonoma... 


Penn's  Orove 
Penn's  Grove  , 
S.  Los  Guillicos . 

Petaluma 

Petaluma 

Geyserviile 

Santa  Rosa  _ .. 


Olema 

Petaluma 

Petalnma 

Novato 

Petalnma 

Penn's  Grove  . 

Petalnma 

Petaluma 


Petaluma 

Petaluma 

Olema  _. 

Petaluma 

Penn's  Grove  . 

Pulton 

Petaluma 

Petaluma 


Napa 

Lakeville  . 

Fulton 

Lakeville  - 

Fnlton 

Sonoma- _. 
Petaluma  _ 
Fnlton 


Lakeville  , 
Petaluma  _ 
Petaluma . 
Petaluma  _ 


Award. 


Petalnma . 
Petaluma  . 


M  00 


.$10  00 
-.$5  00 


...  ^2JD  W> 

$7  00 

..-:$12  00 

$7  00 

$4  00 

$3  00 

...-$15  00 


.$10  00 
..$6  00 
..$8  00 
-.$5  00 
..$4  00 
..$2  00 
..$3  00 
.$10  00 


.$2000 
..$7  00 
.$12  00 

..$4  00 
..$2  00 
..$3  00 
--$1  00 
.$15  00 


-$10  00 
.$5  00 
.-$5  00 
..$2  00 
-.$4  00 
..$2  00 
..$3  00 
.$10  00 


.$10  00 
..$5  00 
..$4  00 
..$2  00 


-$20  00 
..$7  00 
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TRANSACTIONS   OF   THE 
First  Department — Continued. 


Exhibit. 


Duke  de  Normandy,  three  years  old... 

Duke  de  Norailles,  three  years  old 

Remus,  one  year  old 

Tobie,  one  year  old -_ _-,. 

Pat  Henley,  under  one  year 

MARES. 

Queen  of  the  Valley,  four  years  old  and 
over 

Norine,  four  years  old  and  over 

Black  Bess,  three  years  old _ 

Duchess  of  Nantes,  three  years  old 

Right  Sort  Dam,  two  years  old 

Nandienne,  two  years  old 

Lucy,  one  year  old _ 

Queen  of  the  Valley  and  two  colts 

CLASS  VI— CLYDESDALE  AND   OTHER   EN- 
GLISH DRAFT  BREEDS— STALLIONS. 

Buffalo  Bill,  four  years  old  and  over  .. 

Hero,  four  years  old  and  over 

Pointsman,  Jr. ,  three  years  old 

Scotty,  three  years  old 

Edward,  two  years  old 

Lothair  4th,  two  years  old 

California  Sam,  one  year  old 

Druid,  one  year  old 

Bally,  under  one  year 

,  under  one  year 

Morning  Star  and  three  colts 

Captain  Sefton  and  three  coLts 

MARES. 

Darling,  four  years  old  and  over 

Empress,  four  years  old  and  over 

Dolly,  three  years  old 

Kitty  Clyde,  three  years  old _ 

Blossom  3d,  two  years  old.. 

Belle,  under  one  year 

— — ,  under  one  year 

Blossom  2d  and  two  colts 

CLASS  VII — GENERAL  PURPOSES — 
STALLIONS. 

Black  Domino,  four  years  old  and  over, 
Dick,  four  years  old  and  over 

MARES. 

Belle,  four  years  old  and  over 


Exhibitor. 


J.  R.  Rose  .. 
J.  R.  Rose  .. 
W.  K.  Hill.. 

R.  Crane 

R.  Crane 

P.Henley.-. 
J,  R.  Rose  .  _ 
W.  K.  Hill- 
J.  R.  Rose  -- 
P.Henley... 
J.  R.  Rose  __ 
W.  K.  Hill- 
P.Henley-. 


Denman  &  McNear  _ 

Theo.  Skillman 

Denman  &  McNear . 

R.  H.  Crane 

Denman  &  McNear. 

W.V.Griffith _. 

W.V.Griffith 

Denman  &  McNear . 

R.  H.  Crane 

A.  Fox 

Clydesdale  Horse  Co. 
A.  Fox 


Denman  &  McNear. 
Denman  &  McNear 

E.  R.  Charles 

P.Henley 

Denman  &  McNear . 
Denman  &  McNear . 

E.  W.  Davis 

Denman  &  McNear  _ 


Theo.  Skillman 
J.  Grimes 

E.W.Davis 


Addles. 


LakeviUe , 
Lakevilie .. 
Petaluma.. 
Petalunfta^ 

Petaluroa.. 


Petaluma,, 
Lakevilie ., 
Petaluma.' 
Lakevilie ,. 
Petaluma.. 
Lakevilie .. 
Petaluma., 
Petaluma.. 


Petaluma... 
Petaluma... 
Petaluma ... 
Petaluma... 
Petaluma... 
Geyseryille.. 
Gevserville.. 
Petaluma... 
Petaluma... 
Petaluma... 
Petaluma... 
Petaluma... 


Petaluma 

Petaluma 

Petaluma — 
Petaluma — 

Petaluma 

Petaluma 

Penn's  Grove., 
Petaluma 


Petaluma.- 
Petaluma.. 


Penn's  Grove  .^ 


SECOND  DEPARTMENT, 


Exhibit. 


CATTLE — CLASS  IX— SHORTHORNS— BULLS. 

Marin  Duke,  three  years  old  and  over. 
Mountain  Chief,  three  years  old  and 

over  _-_ ,- 

Baden  Duke  26th,  two  years  old 

Orico,  two  years  old 

Victor,  one  year  old - 

Royal  Sonoma,  one  year  old 

Cherry  Plum,  under  one  year 

Alameda  Duke,  under  one  year 


Exhibitor. 


J.  Lynch 

J.  Lynch 

J.  E.  Lucas. 

J.  Lynch 

Victor  Piezzi 

J.  Lynch 

Victor  Piezzi 
J.  E.  Lucas  . 


Addles^ 


Petaluma- 
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Exhibit. 


cows, 
^a^dsott,  three  years  old  and 

KiiM,  threeyears  old  and  over. 

Vcffo  rears  old 

3tE,  wo  years  old 

[51e,  cue  year  old 

jQm^ji,  one  year  old 

lardiion,  under  one  year 

ifiiLGeroneyear __. 

ll-IEBDS  AND  SWEEPSTAKE 
(SHOBTHORNS). 

Istk  and  family _. 

[Me  and  family 

|Me2d,bull..- 

"^W,i4ck,bull 

llfUTtasjCow 

a  IV— BED  POLLS— BULIiS. 

I^ihree  years  old  and  over 

I, ^tiree  years  old  and  over ... 

f.oneyearold 

oer.  one  year  old 

ifiuiilor  one  year > 

'  1,  mider  one  year 


cows. 

fiit^  three  years  old  and  over 

Iflireeyearsold  and  over 

ijtTO  years  old 

i,  Wo  years  old 

^lewarold 

Bwll,  under  one  year _ 

jlrf  California,  under  one  year. 

t  STIl—DEVONS— BULLS. 

It  th  :fe  years  old  and  over 

■of  Koseholm,  two  years  old .. 

IB  Boy,  twjo  years  old _ 

irffi^liohn,  one  year  old 

n€  Eoijehoim ,  one  year  old 

'"idjB.nder  one  year — . 


Exhibitor. 


cows. 
Kflf  Hoseholm,  three  years  old 

7S^ft,  three  years  old  and 

IVjeuso'ld— — 

^twjrearsold 

pBtrd.  ooe  year  old 

ixycflrold — 

g?&«eholm,  under  one  year  _ .. 
^^wDeyear 

I  tn-HOLSTBlNS— BULL8. 

^  Wo,  three  years  old  and 


J.  Lynch 

M.  D.  Hopkins . 

J.  Lynch 

J.  E.  Lucas 

J.  Lynch 

J.  Lynch 

J.  Lynch.-    ___ 
Victor  Piezza  .- 


M.  D,  Hopkins. 

J.  Lynch- 

J.  E.  Lucas 

M.  D.  Hopkins. 
M.  D.  Hopkins- 
J.  E.  Lucas 


Jpfeieeyears  old  and  over... 

bert,  two  years  old 

iless,  two  years  old 

^^»te year  old 

iXxception,  one  year  old... 
Kinder  one  year 

"^1,  under  one  year 


Meacham 
Meacham 
Meacham 
Meacham 
Meacham 
Meacham 


Meacham 
Meacham 
Meacham 
Meacham 
Meacham 
Meacham 
Meacham 


&  Fritsch 

&  Fritsch 
&  Fritsch 
&  Fritsch 
&  Fritsch 
&  Fritsch 


&  Fritsch 
<te  Fritsch 

&  Fritsch. 
&  Fritsch 
&  Fritsch 
&  Fritsch 
&  Fritsch 


J,  R.  Rose  . 
J.  R.  Rose  . 
J.  R.  Rose  . 
J.  R.  Rose  . 
J.  R.  Rose  : 
J.  B.  Rose  , 


J.  R.  Rose  . 

J.  R.  Rose  . 
J.  R.  Rose  - 
J.  R.  Rose  . 
J.  R.  Rose  . 
J.  R.  Rose  . 
J.  R.  Rose  . 
J.  R.  Rose  . 


Mrs.  F.  H.  Burke... 

J.H.White 

J.H.White 

J.H.White 

Mrs.  F.  H.  Burke.- - 

J.H.White -.._ 

Mrs.  F.  H.  Burke -_. 
J.  H.White. -. 


Address. 


Petaluma  __ 
Petaluma.. 
Petaluma . . 
San  Rafael- 
Petaluma.- 
Petaluma .  _ 
Petaluma. - 
Santa  Rosa. 


Petaluma 

Petaluma 

San  Rafael 

Petaluma 

Petaluma 

San  Rafael 


Stony  Point _ 
Stony  Point. 
Stony  Point. 
Stony  Point. 
Stony  Point. 
Stony  Point- 


Lakeville  . 
LakeviUe  . 
Lakevilie  . 
LakeviUe  , 
Lakevilie . 
LakeviUe . 


Lakevilie  . 

Lakevilie  . 
LakeviUe  . 
LakeviUe  . 
LakeviUe . 
LakeviUe  . 
Lakevilie . 
Lakevilie  . 


Menlo  Park- 
Lakeville  .._ 
LakeviUe  _-. 
LakeviUe  .-. 
Menlo  Park- 

Lakeville 

Menlo  Park. 
LakeviUe  ... 


Award. 


412  00 
..$6  00 
-17  00 
.  M  00 
..$6  00 
..$2  00 
..$3  00 
-.$1  00 


Stony  Point 

Stony  Point 

Stony  Point 

Stony  Point 

Stony  Point 

Stony  Point 

Stony  Point 


.-_-|15  00 
....R.  R. 

$8  00 

.-.R.  R. 

$5  00 

.__.R.  R. 


..$20  00 
.-.$7  00 

$7  00 

...$8  00 
...$3  00 
...$1  00 


.  $12  00 
.-.$6  00 

.--$7  00 
—.-$4  00 
..-$5  00 
.-$3  00 
-.$1  00 


.$20  00 
-$10  00 
..$6  00 
.-$7  00 
.-$3  00 
-.13  00 


-112  00 

-.$6  00 
..$7  00 
..$4  00 
..$5  00 
-.$2  00 
.-$3  00 
-.$1  00 


-$20  00 
..$7  00 
.$10  00 
-.$6  00 
..$7  00 
-.$3  00 
..$3  00 
-$1  CO 
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Exhibit. 

Exhibitor. 

Address. 

cows. 
Annemie,  three  years  old  and  over 

J.  H.  White 

Lakeville.... 
Lakeviile     " 

Winifredalla,  three  years  old  and  over . 

J.  H.  White 

Aaggie  Leila  2d' s  Precious,  two  years  old 
Lucy  Lyle,  two  years  old _. 

Mrs.  F.  H.  Burke ... 
J.H.White 

Menlo  Part." 
LakevHlp 

Tule  Jim,  one  year  old ^ 

J.  H.  White 

Lakeviile 

Lorietta,  one  year  old 

Mrs.  F.H.Burke... 
J.  H.  White 

Menlo  ParC; 
Lakeviile 

Ocala  2d,  under  one  year..- 

Thissa  Lass,  under  one  year 

Mrs.  F.  H.  Burke-.. 
J.H.White 

Menlo  Part...; 
Lakeviile 

CLASS  XX— HEEDS  AND  8WBEPSTAKE 

(holsteins). 
Oro  Blanco  and  family  __ .. 

King  of  Menlo  and  family 

Mrs.  F.  H.  Burke  ... 
Mrs.  F.H.Burke... 
J.H.White. 

Menlo  Park 

King  of  Menlo.  bull 

Menlo  Park 

Huachuca,  bull 

Lakeviile 

Annemie,  cow ^ 

J.  H.  White 

Lakeviile  . 

Winifredda,  cow 

J.  H.  White 

Lakeviile   . 

CLASS  XXr— JERBEYS  AND  GUERNSEYS- 
BULLS. 

Captain,  three  years  old  and  over 

Wildwood,  three  years  old  and  over... 

Prince  Arthur,  two  years  old 

William  3d,  two  years  old 

G.  D.  Campbell 

Hall  Bros... 

Petaluma 

Petaluma 

J,  R.  Denman 

W.  Wilder 

Petaluma 

Petaluma 

Victor,  one  year  old 

Hall  Bros 

Petaluma 

Captain  2d;  under  one  year 

cows. 
Lark,  three  years  old  and  over    ... 

G.  D.  Campbell 

G.  D.  Campbell 

G.  D.  Campbell 

G.  D.  Campbell 

G.  D.  Campbell 

Hall  Bros 

Petaluma 

Petaluma  .. 

Coraline,  three  years  old  and  over 

Daisy,  two  years  old __. 

Sarah,  two  years  old _ 

i^orma,  one  vear  old  _ 

Petaluma 

Petaluma 

Petaluma,. ... 
Petaluma 

Mariposa  2d,*  one  year  old 

Coraline  3d,  under  one  year 

G.  D.  Campbell 

W.  Wilder,. 

Petaluma. 

Petaluma  ... 

Lark  2d,  under  one  year 

CLASS      XXII— HERDS      AND      SWEEP- 
STAKE (JERSEYS  AND  GUERNSEYS). 

Captain  and  family 

G.  D.  Campbell 

G.  D.  Campbell 

Hall  Bros. 

petaluma 

Petaluma 

Wildwood  and  family ^». 

Petaluma  .... 

Captain,  bull 

Lark,  cow 

G.  D.  Campbell 

G.  D.  Campbell 

G.  D.  Campbell.-.. 

J.H.White 

Meacham  &  Fritsch. 
Meachani  &  Fritsch. 
Meacham  cfe  Fritsch. 
Meacham  &  Fritsch. 
Meacham  &  Fritsch. 
J.  H.White 

Petaluma..... 
Petaluma 

Coraline  3d,  cow___ 

Petaluma 

CLASS  XXV~GRADED  CATTLE— COWS, 

,  three  years  old  and  over  ^ 

Beauty,  two  years  old 

Handsome,  two  vears  old 

Lakeviile 

Stony  Point— 
Stonv  Point-. 

Fire  Flv,  one  year  old >._ 

Stony  Point- 

Spark,  one  year  old.-    

Stony  Point... 

Buby,  under  one  year ..  _ 

Stony  Point.- 

,  under  one  year « 

LakeviUe 

THIRD    DEPARTMENT. 


Exhibit. 

Exhibitor. 

Address. 

SHEEP— CLASS  XXVII—SPANISH  ME- 
RINOS, 

Best  three  ewes,  two  years  old  and  over- 
Second  best ---. 

J.  R.  Denman 

W.  K.  Hill 

Petaluma... 
Petaluma... 

Best  three  ewes,  one  year  old 

Best  three  ewe  lambs 

J,  R.  Denman 

W.  K.  Hill. 

Petaluma— 
Petaluma.:. 

Second  best 

J.  R.  Denman 

Petaluma..' 

Fourth  district  agricultural  association. 

Third  Department— Continued. 


Exhibit. 


cuss  XXXIV-fiOUTHDOWNS. 

i,tffoyeats  old  and  over 

itet, 

i,one  year  old. -. 

jeram  lambs 


m 

K  ewes,  two  years   

Itet. - -- 

t  ewes,  one  year  old 

iU 

sp  ewe  lambs _ 

m - 


IXIXT-SHEOPSHIEB  DOWNS. 

[8  of  California,  two  years  old 

I,  one  year  old 

fram  Iambs , 

Kcwes,  two  years  old  and  over. 
IN. 


eewes,  one  year  old 

ilMSL 

lecwe  lambs 

U88XXXVIII— BKBKSH  IRKS — 
SOARS. 

0(22,001),  one  year  old  and 


D  2d,  six  months  old 

r,8ix months  old 


sows. 

I,  one  year  old  and  over  ... 

8,  six  months  old 

Mttmonthsold 

Iind  live  of  her  family 

XIXIX— POLAND-CHINA. 

,    ,  one  year  old  and  over  .  _ 

^r,  six  months  old 

h  one  year  old  and  over — 


WjSii  months  old 

Jrand  five  of  her  family  . 
iliest :.--. 


ClASS  XLl. 

jr  Bantam  fowls.. 


CIA88  XLII. 

feltok  Brahma  fowls. 

CLASS  XLJII. 

flight  Brahma  fowls - 

CLASS  XLIV. 

f  Cochin  fowls.-. 


CLASS  XLV. 

I^Whife  Cochin  fowlfl- 
CLASS  xLyi. 
ue  fowls  .... 


Exhibitor. 


R.  H.  Crane 
R.  H.  Crane 
R.  H.  Crane 
K.  H.  Crane. 
R.  H.  Crane 
R.  H.  Crane. 
R.  H.  Crane. 
R.  H.  Crane. 

R.  Crane 

R,  H.  Crane, 
R.  Crane 

J.  E.  Lucas.. 
R.  H.Crane 
J.  E.  Lucas.. 
R.  H.  Crane. 
J.  E.  Lucas.. 
R.  H.  Crane. 
J.  E.  Lucas -. 
J.  E.  Lucas,. 


J.  E.  Lucas 
J.  E.  Lucas  . 
J.  E.  Lucas  . 


J.  E,  Lucas  - 
J.  E.  Lucas  . 
J.  E.  Lucas  - 
J.  E,  Lucas . 


R.  H.  Crane  . 
A.  F.  Killam 


A.  F.  Killam 


A.  Armstrong  . 
R.  H.  Crane  ... 


A.  Armstrong  . 
A.  F.  Killam  . 


A.  F.  Killam 


Address. 


Petaluma  _ 
Petaluma . 
Petaluma . 
Petaluma . 
Petaluma . 
Petaluma  _ 
Petaluma . 
Petaluma , 
Petaluma  . 
Petaluma , 
Petaluma . 


San  Rafael. 
Petaluma,. 
San  Rafael. 
Petaluma -- 
San  Rafael. 
Petaluma . . 
San  Rafael. 
Sain  Rafael. 


San  Rafael. 
San  Rafael - 
San  Rafael. 


San  Rafael - 
San  Rafael. 
San  Rafael. 
San  Rafael. 


L.  L,  Cannon   

G.  C.Clark 

Theo.  Skillman 

G.  C.  Clark 

G.  C.  Clark 

R.  H,  Crane 

Theo.  Skillman 

G.  C.Clark 


Penn's  Grove . 
Penn's  Grove  . 

Petaluma 

Penn's  Grove . 
Penn's  Grove . 

Petaluma 

Petaluma 

Penn's  Grove  . 


Petaluma . 
Petaluma . 


Petaluma . 


Petaluma, 
Petaluma . 


A.  P\  Killam Petaluma 


Petaluma . 
Petaluma . 


Petaluma- 
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Award. 


.$6  00 
.$3  00 
.$6  00 
.14  00 
.$2  00 
.$6  00 
.$2  50 
.$4  00 
-$2  00 
.$2  00 
.$1  00 


.16  00 
.$6  00 
.$4  00 
.$5  00 
.|2  50 
.$4  00 
-$2  00 
.12  00 


.$6  00 

-$3  00 

-U  00 


$6  00 
.$3  00 

.$1  00 
.$5  00 


.$6  00 
-$3  00 
.$3  00 
.$5  00 
.$2  00 
.$3  00 
.$5  00 
.$2  00 


.$2  00 
.$1  00 


.$2  00 


.$2  00 
-$1  00 


.$2  00 
-$1  00 


.$2  00 
-$2  00 


500 


TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE 
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Exhibit. 


Exhibitor. 


CLASS  XLVII. 

Best  pair  Black- breasted  Game  fowls „ 
Second  best 


CLASS   XLVIII. 

Best  pair  Brown  Red  Game  fowls  . 

CLASS  xnx. 
Best  pair  Dnck-Wing  fowls 

CLASS  LI. 

Beet  pair  Golden  Hamburg  fowls  . 

CLASS  mi. 

Best  pair  Hoadan  fowls 

Second  best , 


Best  pair  Brown  Leghorn  fowls  _ 
Second  best 

CLASS  LVI. 

Best  pair  White  Leghorn  fowls  .- 

CLASS  Lvn. 

Best  pair  Plymouth  Kock  fowls  - 
Second  best 


R,  Crane... 
O.  Elmore  . 


V.  Brown. 


R.  Crane - 


CLASS  LVIII. 

Best  pair  Black  Spanish  fowls. 

CLASS  liXI. 

Best  pair  Wyandotte  fowls 

Second  best. 


CLASS  LXIII. 

Best  pair  Pekin  ducks 

Second  best 


CLASS  LXVII. 


^Best  pair  Toulouse  geese  . 
"Second  best 


W.  D.  Freeman . 


W.  D.  Freeman. 
A.  Armstrong  .. 


A.  Armstrong  . 
R.  H.  Crane  -.. 


A.  Armstrong  . 


A.  Armstrong  . 
A.  Armstrong  , 


A.  Armstrong, 


W.  D.  Freeman . 
W.  X).  Freeman . 


A.  F.  KiJlani- 
A,  F.  KiJlam. 


R.H.Crane  -. 
A.  Armstrong. 


AdOtesi 


Petaluma 
Petaluma,.]"' 


Petaluma. 
Petaluma..]; 


Petaluma... 
Petaluma.., 


Petaluma, J 


Petaluma. 
Petaluma. 


Petaluma. 


Petaluma.. 
Pet-aluma.. 


Petaluma., 
petaluma. 


Petaluma.. 
Petaluma.. 


FOURTH   DEPARTMENT. 


Exhibit. 


CLASS  LXIX— GRAIN,   FLOUR,   ETC. 

Best  sheaf  of  barley » .,. 

Best  sack  common  barley 

Best  ten  ears  corn 

Best  ten  ears  corn  on  stalk 

Best  sack  black  oats _ 

Best  sack  white  oats 

Best  sheaf  of  wheat _ 

Best  sack  wheat  of  each  variety 

Best  exhibit  of  grain,  four  varieties 

Best  sheaf  of  each  variety. _ 


GLASS  LXX — ^VEGETABLES,  BOOTS,  ETC. 

Best  exhibit  of  shelled  beans  _ 

Best  exhibit  of  six  blood  beets 

Best  exhibit  of  six  sugar  beets 

Best  exhibit  of  cabbage 

Beat  exhibit  of  carrots 

Best  exhibit  of  mangel-wnrzels 


Exhibitor. 


J.  R.  Penman..- 
W.  X),  Freeman . 

J.  A.  Story 

J.  A.  Story 

W.  D.  Freeman. 
W.  D.  Freeman - 

P.Henley 

W.  D.  Freeman. 
W.  D.  Freeman - 
P.Henley 


RoUin  Andrews - 

H.  Gaston 

J.  W.  Putnam  .. 

S.  Q.  Barlow 

J,  W.  Putnam  - 
J.  W.  Putnam  .. 


Address. 


Petalaroa- 
Petalaffla- 
Petalain*- 
Petalum*- 
petaluifl*- 
petalni»*- 
petalum*- 
petalttwa- 

petaluin*" 
petalun^*" 

petaluni*'" 
petalui«a- 

Petalii»»*'" 

PetalufliJ' 
fetaluca*" 
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Exhibit. 


it  of  onions 

it  of  pieplant 

it  of  potatoes,  one  variety.,. 
it  of  potatoes,  five  varieties . 

it  of  pumpkins , 

it,of  rutabagas -_. 


aof  turnips. 

it  of  products  raised  on  one 
jlfone  person 


Exhibitor. 


C.  L.  Charles 

R.  Andrews 

P.  Mullaly 

P.  Mullaly 

A.  Armstrong..-, 
W.  D.  Freeman. 

C.  D.  Oraw 

R.  Andrews 


R.  Andrews - 


O-FBtriTS,  GEATEa,  NUTS,  ETC. 

Idtof  six  apples,  one  variety. 

ihlt  of  apples,  six  varieties 

*  "oreign  grapes 

jisd  best  exhibit  oi  grapes 
yiioneraeyard __. 


it  of  cantaloupes 

jbit  of  watermelons 

it  of  nectarines 

ibitof  six  peaches,  one  variety 
|)it  of  peaches,  five  varieties  _  _ 
"it  of  six  pears,  one  variety  . 

it  of  pears,  six  varieties 

it  of  peanuts 

M  of  plums,  one  variety 

"It  of  plums,  five  varieties ... 

iMt  of  prunes,  one  variety 

•Tftt  of  prunes,  three  varieties. 

bit  of  quinces  » 

d  best  exhibit  of  fruits  raised 

Bflrehard _._.. 

ibest 


Address. 


Petaluma  . 
Petaluma . 
Petaluma . 
Petaluma  _ 
Petaluma  _ 
Petaluma  - 
Petaluma . 
Petaluma  - 

Petaluma . 


Award. 


..$1  00 
..$1  00 
._$2  00 
-45  00 

-$:iOO 
..$1  00 
..$2  00 

-$1  00 

..$20  00 


S,  Q.  Barlow 

Jno.  Merritt  ._ 

Jno.  Merritt 

C.  L.  Charles. _. 

Jno.  Merritt 

A.  Armstrong 

G.L.  Charles 

F.  F.  Ennis-- 

R.  Andrews 

R.  Andrews.. 

R.  Andrews 

R.  Andrews 

R.  Andrews _.. 

J.  R.  Doss 

F,  F.  Ennis 

A.  P.  Martin 

E.  Parks  ._ — 

C.  S.  Gibson 


Petaluma $2  00 

Petaluma $4  00 

Petaluma |3  00 

Petaluma ..._$20  00 

Petaluma $10  00 

Petaluma $1  00 

Petaluma $2  00 


pUXII— PRESERVED  FRUITS,  ETC. 

iMt  of  sun-dried  apples,  three 


iMt  of  sun-dried  plum's,  three 
bit  of  sun-dried  fruits,  five 


itof  catsup -. 

flat  of  jellies 

•jflt  of  pickles 

"it  of  preserves,  three  varie- 


it  of  domestic  canned  fruits, 


It  of  goods  from  any  cannery 
•iteict 


-BUTTER,  CHEESE,  HAMS, 
liCOH,  AND  HOUEY. 

^1  Of  three  sides  of  bacon 

ilof  fresh  butter,  ten  pounds 


it  of  new  cheese 

I  of  cheese  one  year  old  and 


N  haifis,  three  or  more,.- 
4 best  exhibit  of  cheese,  not 
^taoL 

t— VIN18,  CIDER,  AliE,  ETC. 

'fi  of  bhickberry  brandy 

4  of  blackberry  cordial 


A.  P.  Martin - 
F.  F.  Ennis.. 


C.  W.  Lewis  . 
E.  Parks 


E.  Parks 

Mrs.  A.  H.  Patty  ... 
Mrs.  W.  P.  Hall  .„ 
Mrs.  L.  G.  Nay 


Mrs.  L.  G.  Nay--- 
Mrs.  A.  H.  Patty  . 
Petaluma  F.  P.  Co... 


R.  Crane 

Jas.  Bloom 

G.  W.  Orrasby  . 

Hall  Bros 

J.  R.  Jewell..-. 


Hall  Bros.  .- 
J.  R,  Jewell. 
R.  Crane 


J.  R.  Jewell- 


Mrs.  A.  H.  Patty.... 
Mrs.  A.  H.  Patty. 


Petaluma . 
Petaluma.. 
Petaluma  _ 
Petaluma  . 
Petaluma  , 
Petaluma  _ 
Petaluma  _ 
Petaluma  . 
Petaluma  . 
Petaluma . 
Petaluma . 

Petaluma . 
Petaluma , 


Petaluma  _ 

Petaluma . 

Petaluma . 
Petaluma  - 
Petaluma . 
Petaluma . 

Petaluma  - 

Petaluma  . 

Petaluma . 


Petaluma  . 
Petaluma  _ 
Petaluma. 
Petaluma. 
Petaluma . 

Petaluma . 
Petaluma . 
Petaluma . 

Petaluma . 


Petaluma , 
Petaluma . 


.$1  00 
.-$2  00 
..$4  00 
..$2  00 
.-$4  00 
._$2  00 
..$2  00 
..$4  00 
..$2  00 
, -$4  50 
_-$2  00 

.$20  00 
$10  00 


$2  00 

$2  00 

$5  00 

$1  50 

$2  50 

$2  00 

$2  00 

$4  00 

Dip.&  $25 


$2  00 

Dip.(fe$10 
$5  00 

$3  00 

..  ..$1  00 


.$3  00 

.$1  00 
.$2  00 


.$6  00 


..$2  00 
.$2  00 
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TRANSACTIONS   OF  THE 

Fourth  Department— Continued. 


Exhibit. 

Exhibitor. 

AddMBg. 

CLASS  LXXVI — TOWNSHIP  EXHIBITS. 

Best  exhibit        -  - «_-  __  >  ,^ 

Petaluma  Township. 

Vallejo  Township 

Second  best ^ 

FIFTH  DEPARTMENT. 


Exhibit. 

Exhibitor. 

Address. 

CLASS    LXXVI  I— AGRICULTURAL   IMPLE- 
MENTS,  HARDWARE,    ETC. 

Best  churn 

Bauer  &  Co. 

Bauer  &  Co 

Bauer  &  Co 

Bauer  &  Co.  ___ 

C.W.Lewis 

Bauer  &  Co 

L.  C.  Bvce    

Petaluma .: 

Petaluma 

Petaluma 

Petaluma  . 

Best  clod  crusher .  ,.. 

Best  hay  cutter 

Best  cultivator _.. ._  -  . 

Best  fruit  drier  (model) .^ 

Petaluma 2. 

Best  harrow  _  _    . 

Petaluma : 

Petaluma  ....< 

Petaluma I 

Petaluma 

San  Francisco..! 

Petaluma 

Petaluma — ; 
Petaluma . 

Petaluma 

Petaluma , 

Petaluma 

Petaluma 

Petaluma 

Petaluma - 

Petaluma 

Petaluma - 

Petaiuma - 

Best  incubator. 

Best  cider  mill  and  press 

Best  fanning  mill , 

Bauer  <fe  Co.  .' 

Bauer  <fe  Co 

Air  Motor  Co,  _ 

Bauer  &  Co. 

Bauer  &  Co 

Bauer  &  Co 

H.  Pinner 

Best  windmill   -_     ^    _ 

Best  ffaiiff  nlow 

Best  sidehill  plow - 

Best  horse  rate   __    - .  .- 

CLASS  LXXVIII— CARRIAGES,  BUGGIES, 
AND   WAGONS. 

Best  carriage  painting 

Best  carriage  trimming _  . 

C.  Northrup  &  Co.— 
R.  Spottswood  &  Son 

R.  Spottswood  &  Son 

C.  Korthrup  &Co. ,. 
C.  Northrup  &Co.-. 
C,  Northrup  &  Co.  -. 
0.  Northrup  &  Co.  .. 
C.  Northrup  &  Co. .. 
C.  Northrup  &  Co.  _. 

J.  A.  Cowen ... 

3.  A.  Palmer... 

A.  Doty 

Ellsworths  Son-... 

Mrs.  L.  C.  Byce 

Ellsworth  &  Sou 

L,  J.  Johnson 

C.  W.  Lewis  „.  .— 

Mrs.  L.  C.  Byce 

Sales  &  Holmes 

E.  S.  Squires 

Bauer  <fe  Co.  _.. - 

Ellsworth  &  Son..- 
Byron  Mauzy 

F.  W.Spencer <fe Co.- 

Bauer  &  Co.  ,._ 

Bauer  &  Brown 

Best  spring  wagon      -    -             -  ,   . 

Best  exhibit  of  carriages,  buggies,  and 
wagons 

CLASS  LXXIX— SADDLERY  AND  HARNESS. 

Best  exhibit  of  horse  boots 

Best  exhibit  of  light  double  harness  _„ 

Best  exhibit  of  light  single  harness 

Best  exhibit  of  work  double  harness. „ 
Best  exhibit  of  saddle 

Best  exhibit  of  saddlerv. 

Petaluma, 

CLASS   LXXX— MISCELLANEOUS    EXHIB- 
ITS     OF      DISTRICT       MANUFACTURES 
AND  HANDIWOEK. 

Best  exhibit  of  bookbinding 

Best  exhibit  of  boots  and  shoes 

Best  exhibit  of  brooms 

Petaluma - 

Petaluma...--* 
Petaiuma 

Best  exhibit  of  chairs 

Best  exhibit  of  brass  finishing 

Best  exhibit  of  furniture 

Petaluma — • 
Petaluma,.  .- 
Petaluma ■ 

Best  exhibit  of  gate  (model)     --    -  , 

Petaluma 

Best  exhibit  of  turning  wood 

Best  exhibit  of  California  woods,  pol- 
ished  --. 

Best  and  most  useful  invention  (model). 
Best  exhibit  of  fireworks 

Petaluma..--^ 

Petaluma. — ^ 
Petaluma....-^ 
Petaluma...--^ 

CLASS  IiXXXI— SWEEPSTAKE. 

Best  exhibit  of  agricultural  implements 

Best  exhibit  of  furniture 

Best  exhibit  of  organs 

Petalurpa..-'- 
Petaluma...'- 
San  Francisco--' 

Best  exhibit  of  pianos _ — 

Best  exhibit  of  shelf  hardwood 

Best  exhibit  of  silverware 

San  Francisco-" 
Petaluma...-- 
Petaluma.--" 
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SIXTH    DEPARTMENT. 


Kxhibit. 


jjjm-PAINTING,  OBNAMENTAL 
VOBK,  ETC. 


snework.. 


gflffpet 

"fflg 

!fe  work  in  cotton 

Network  in  silk 

BBsh  drawn  work 

ys  dress ..-  — 

l^n  embroidery 

iroideiy  on  lace. 

roiderjronsilk - 

poidery,  Turkish 

foideiy,  worsted 

roidery,  worsted,  cross  stitch  . 


Foidered  fire  screen 

Ijnig^ 

"■  Wng __. 

jon  work  in  crewel . 

JDgton  work  in  silk  

■  /<on  work  in  chenille 

Bitting 

nin __ 

elace 

hlace , 

elace  work 

6t  lace  work 

me  work 

&ildt  of  millinery 

iftitofneedlework.  ten  varieties 

iu. 


ibit  of  netting .__ 

iman  cover 

pysilk  patchwork. 

TtqBilt 

Iqnilt 

BWork 

mrf. 

'  g  machine 


idered  sofa  cushion  . 

ailflt  of  stockings 

""  man's  shirt ... 

'«8uit - 

*  set,  three  pieces 

Bfenedwork 

ji-but  mid  erwear 

roideredwall  panel... 


|UlIIII— BREAD,  CAKES,  ETC 

11  brown  bread 

feferead - 

ibread -. 

»cake 

*«ike 

icake - 

pcake.^ --. 


exhibit  in  this  class  by 

(Special  premium  by 

it  of  the  association ) 


Exhibitor. 


Mrs,  J.  F.  Fairbanks 
Mrs.  J.  L.  Camm  ... 
Mrs.  T.  A.  Gilbert  .. 
Mrs.  B,  M,  Button.. 
Mrs.  C.  F.  Northrup 

Mary  King 

Mrs,  H.  L.  Weston., 
Mrs.  J,  L.  Camm  ... 
Mrs.  P.  B.  Gilbert  .. 
Mrs.  E.L.Keller  ... 

Mrs.  F.  B.  Perry 

Mrs.  F.  B.  Perry... . 
Mrs.  8.  L.  Lougee... 
Miss  M.  Rodeck  ... 
Mrs,  S.  L.  Lougee. . 
Mrs.  A.  H.  Patty  .. 

Mrs.  L.  0.  Byce 

Mrs,  B.  N.  Button  . 
Mrs.  A.  H.  Patty.. - 

Mrs.  L.  C,  Byce 

Mrs.  W.  P.  Bush..  . 
Mrs.  J.  L.  Camm  . . 
Mrs.  A.  H.  Patty  ... 
Mrs.  L.  C.  Byce... 
Mrs.  M.  Miranda  ... 
Mrs.  A.  H.  Patty  .. 
Mrs.  H.  L.  Weston. 
Mrs.  W.  P.  Bush... 
Mrs.  W.  H,  Worth.. 
Mrs.  T.  A,  Gilbert  ._ 
Mrs.  J.  L.  Camm  .. 
Mrs.  W.  P,  Bush... 
Mrs,  A.  J.  Atchison. 

Mrs.  L.  0.  Byce 

MissL.  Kubie 

Miss  D.  Guiliemetta 
Mrs,  E.  L.  Keller... 
Mrs.  W.  P.  Bush-... 

Mrs.  L,  C.  Byce 

Mrs.  A.  H.  Patty  .  .. 
Mrs.  E.L.Keller  ... 
Mrs.  J.  L.  Camm  ... 

Mrs,  Wm.  Miller 

Mrs.  A.  H.  Patty  ... 
Mrs.  A.  H.  Patty  ... 
Mrs,  W.  P.  Bush.._- 
Mrs,  A.  H.  Patty  ... 

Miss  li".  M.  Ury 

Mrs.  W.  P.  Bush 


Miss  A. 
Miss  M. 
Miss  F. 
Miss  M. 
Miss  M. 
Miss  A. 
Miss  F. 
Miss  M, 


Henderson  . 

Gassidy 

Henshaw... 
Caesidy  — 


Waters 
Henshaw... 
Cassidy  — 


Miss  M,  Cassidy  ... 
Mrs.  Cordelia  Gale . 


Address. 


Petaluma 

Petaluma 

Petaluma 

Petaluma... - 

Petaiuma 

Petaluma 

Petaluma 

Petaluma 

Petaluma 

Petaluma 

Petaluma 

Petaluma 

Petaluma 

Petaluma 

Petaluma 

Petaluma 

Petaluma 

Petaluma 

Petaluma 

Petaluma 

Santa  Rosa... 

Petaluma 

Petaluma 

Petaluma 

Petaluma 

Petaluma 

Petaluma 

Santa  Rosa... 

Petaluma 

Petaluma 

Petaluma 

Santa  Rosa... 

Petaluma 

Petaluma 

Petaluma 

Petaluma 

Petaluma 

Santa  Rosa  _ . 

Petaluma 

Petaluma 

Petaluma 

Petaluma 

Petaluma 

Petaluma 

Petaluma 

Santa  Rosa  _ . 
Petaluma..-. 

Petaluma 

Santa  Rosa  .. 


Petaluma  . 
Petaluma  . 
Petaluma  . 
Petaluma  _ 
Petaluma . 
Petaluma . 
Petaluma  . 
Petaluma. 


Petaluma . 
Petaluma  _ 


Award, 


..$2  00 
..$2  00 
..$2  00 
-.$2  00 
..$2  00 
..$1  00 
.  .12  00 
.-$3  00 
..|2  00 
..|2  00 
..$2  00 
..$2  00 
..$2  00 
..|100 
--$2  00 
-.|2  00 
.-$2  00 
..$2  00 
-.$1  00 
..$2  00 
.-$2  00 
..$2  00 
..$1  00 
.$2  00 
..$2  00 
..$2  00 
..$2  00 
..$2  00 
. _$1  50 
..$5  00 
.$10  00 
- .$7  00 
..$1  00 
. .$2  00 
-.$2  00 
_.$2  00 
..$2  00 
-.$2  00 
_ .$2  00 
. .$2  00 
..$2  00 
..$2  00 
..$1  00 
.-$1  60 
..$2  00 
..$2  00 
..$2  00 
._$2  00 
..$5  00 


.$3  00 
.$3  00 
.$3  00 
.$3  00 
.$3  00 
.$3  00 
.$3  00 
.$3  00 


.$20  00 
.$10  00 
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TRANSACTIONS   OF   THE 
Fifth  Department— Continued. 


Exhibit. 


CLASS  LXXXIV — CHILDBEN'S  DEPAKT- 

MENT. 

Best  white  bread 

Best  fruit  cake 

Best  pound  cake _ -_. 

Best  sponge  cake 

Best  calico  dress _ 

Best  afghan _ - 

Best  crochet  work 

Best  and  most  tastily  dressed  doll 

Best  crayon  drawing 

Best  pencil  drawing  _ ._ _., 

Best  eggs,  largest  variety _._ 

Best  etching - _.. 

Best  mechanical  skill  for  boys.. 

Best  needlework 

Best  painting 

Best  penmanship _-_ 

Best  plain  sewing.- 


CIiASS  LXXXV. 


Best  collection  of  paintings  exhibited 
by  one  person  and  obtained  from 
any  source - 


Exhibitor. 


CLASS  LXXXVI— PAINTING,  OKNA- 

MBNTAL  WOKK,   ETC. 

Best  exhibit  of  crayon  drawings 

Best  exhibit  of  minerals,  petrifactions, 

etc 

Best  collection  of  paintings 

Best  painting  in  oil  on  canvas 

Beet  painting  in  oil  on  satin _,. 

Best  painting  in  water-colors 

Best  painting  in  India  ink 

Best  animal  painting.  _ — 

Best  flower  painting 

Best  kensington  painting 

Best  landscape  painting  _ 

Best  .porcelain  painting. -_ 

Best  repousse  work _ 

Best  skeleton  leaves  — 


CLASS  LXXXVII — ^PLANTS,  BOUQUETS,  ETC, 

Best  exhibit  of  vase  bouquets 

Best  exhibit  of  cut  dahlias 

Best  exhibit  of  floral  designs 

Best  exhibit  of  cut  flowers 

Best  exhibit  of  paper  flowers 


Miss  Lena  Hall . . 
Miss  Lena  Hall ,. 
Miss  Lena  Hall . , 
Miss  E.  Gilberts- 
Miss  M.  E.  Peck . 

Miss  I.  Smith 

Miss  N,  FarrelK. 
Miss  E.  Bryant .. 
Miss  M.  Button., 
Miss  M.  Button., 

Levi  Patty 

Miss  E.Gilbert.., 

Albert  Powell 

Miss  R.  Miranda 
Miss  M.  Button. 

Levi  Patty 

MissN,  Farrell. 


Mrs.  L.  C.  By ce Petaluma 


Petaluma  ' 

Petaluma!*" 

i^etaluma  **" 

Petaluma*"* 

Healdsbure"* 

Petaluma. V" 

Petaluma!!]* 

Petaluma!' 

Petaluma!!* 

Petaluma!"* 

retaluma!!!" 

Petaluma!* 

Petaluma!!!' 

Petaluma!!!' 

Petaluma.!! 

Petaluma.!^ 

Petaluma,.! 


Miss  F.  M.  TJry 

Mrs.  M.  Trueholtz . 
Mrs.  L.  G.  Byce-.-. 
Mrs.  J.  A.  McNear. 
Mrs.  L.  G.  Bvce.... 
MissF.  M.  TJry.... 
Miss  F.  M.  Ury.... 
Mrs.  L.  C.  Byce-... 
Mrs.  J.  A.  McNear 
Mrs.  L.  C.  Byce--. 
MissF.  M.  Ury... 
Mrs.  J.  A.  McNear 
MissF.  M.  Ury... 
Mrs.  S.  L.  Lougee. 


Miss  E.  Mooney  --- 
Mrs.  A.  McPhail-- 
Miss  L.  Whitney— 
Miss  L.  Whitney--- 
Miss  L.  O'Neill 


Petaluma... 

Petaluma... 
Petaluma  ., 
Petaluma.. 
Petaluma.. 
Petaluma. - 
Petaluma.. 
Petaluma .. 
Petaluma- 
Petaluma.. 
Petaluma . - 
Petaluma- 
Petaluma- 
Petaluma- 


Petaluma- 
Petaluma .. 
Petaluma- 
Petaluma- 
Petaluma. 
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SPEED  PROGRAMME. 


TUESDAY,  AUGUST  26,  1890. 

Rage  No.  1— Tbotting. 

i  Two-year  Old  Stake.    For  foals  of  1888.    Fifty  dollars  entrance ;  of  which  ten 

fcsflst  accompany  the  nomination,  March  first;  twenty  dollars  to  be  paid  on  May 

il  twenty  dollars  on  July  first;  two  hundred  dollars  added.  One  mile  and  repeat. 


ft  »4mfl  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 

By  Whom  Entered. 

Address. 

■tt,ch.£,by  Dawn;  dam,  Lena  Bowles, 
Hjto' Ethan  Allen -..  - 

Ben  E,  Harris 

__San  Francisco. 

mi^,  8.  f'>  iy  Dawn;  dam,  Pacheco,  by 

Arthur  L.  Whitney _„ 

Petaluma. 

Er.£,byAnteeo;  dam,  Luella,  by  Nut- 

1.  De  Turk 

Santa  Rosa. 

r 

h  ianabelle . 


1  1 

2  2 
dis. 


Ti7ne-'2-A0^]  2:39i. 


Race  No.  2— Trotting. 
Purse,  one  thousand  two  hundred  dollars.    Mile  heats,  best  three  in  five. 


HBme  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


llempl| 


Je,bi.  m.,  by  Jackson  Temple; 

Eioigrant — 

*  n.,  by  Nutwood ;  dam,  by  Geo. 

I,  Jr *- 

I,  ch.  ID.,  by  Guy  Wilkes;   dam, 

byArthurton 

8., by  Eclio ;  dam,  by  Woodburn  . ., 


By  Whom  Entered. 


Harry  J,  Agnew 

Emerson  &  Berry 

San  Mateo  Stock  Farm 
Geo.  A.  Doherty 


Address. 


Hillsdale. 

Meulo  Park. 

San  Mateo. 

,  Crescent  Mills. 


SUMMARY. 

^Wilkes -  1  1  1 

iRtte  2  2  2 

IWTempie - 4  3  3 

^*-^E.... 3  4  4 

rme— 2:24;  2:21^;  2:22. 
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TRANSACTIONS   OF   THE 


Race  ISTo.  3— Trotting. 
2 :27  Class.    Purse,  eight  hundred  dollars.    Mile  heats,  best  three  in  five. 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


Flora  G,  br.  m.,  by  Altoona;  dam,  by  Con- 
way's Patchen _ 

Moses  S,  b.  h,,  by  Hawthorne;  dam,  by  Whip- 
|)le*s  Hambletonian 

Prince  B,  b.  g.,  by  Brilliant;  dam,  Maud 

Sister  V,  b.  m.,  by  Sidney;  dam,  Nettie  Lam- 
bert  


By  Whom  Entered. 


B.  C,  Holly.. _.,... 

L.  tJ.  Shippee 

Phillips  Bros 

San  Mateo  Stock  Farm 


Sister  V __ __. _ { jd 

Moses  S - 2  jl 

Flora  G _ 3  3 1 

Prince  B 1__  { ]j| 

riwc— 2:26i;  2:25|;  2:27|. 


WEDNESDAY,  AUGUST  27,  1890. 

Race  No.  4— TROTTiNa. 

District  Yearling  Stake.  For  foals  of  1889.  Thirty  dollars  entrance;  ahWi 
lars  must  accompany  the  nomination,  March  first ;  ten  dollars  to  be  paidonMayii 
ten  dollars  on  July  nrst ;  one  hundred  dollars  added.    One  mile. 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


Rustic  King,  b.  c,  by  Rustic;  dam,  Gazelle  ... 

Nonpareil,  br.  c,  by  Dawn ;  dam,  Jennie  Oifet.. 

Columbus,  br.  c,  by  McDonald  Chief;  dam, 

Fannie  Rose 

Sidena,  b.  f.,  by  Sidney;  dam,  Lena  Bowles... 


By  Whom  Entered. 


P.  J.  Shafter... 

Arthiir  L.  Whitney . 

Thomas  Smith 

Ben  E.  Harris 


SUMMARY. 


Nonpareil ._. 
Rustic  King . 
Columbus  _.- 
Sidena 


Time— 3:06. 


Race  No.  5 — Special  Trotting. 
Purse,  five  hundred  dollars.    Mile  heats,  beet  three  in  five. 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


Pink,  ch.  m.,  by  Inca-  dam,  by  Echo 

Maegie  E,  br.  m.,  by  Nutwood;  dam,  by  Geo. 
M.  Patchen,  Jr _ 

Redwood,  b.  h.,  by  Anteeo;  dam,  Lou  Milton. 
Oaknut,  ch.  s.,  by  Dawn;  dam,  Miss  Brown.. 


By  Whom  Entered. 


B,  C.  Holly 

F.  H.  Burke 

McFadyen  &  Murphy. 
Lee  Shaner 


FOUBTH  DISTRICT   AGRICULTURAL    ASSOCIATION, 

summary. 

fee - -- 1  I 

Itok. di9. 

7Yme~2:24i;  2:23J;  2:26^;  2:27i;  2:2% 
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Race  No.  6— Special  Trotting. 
e,  four  hundred  dollars.    Mile  heats,  best  three  in  five. 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 

By  Whom  Entered. 

Address. 

-^ — 

(^  b.  g.,  by  Weatherhead's  Woodnut ; 

ill  by  Wflshingtonian 

M.  m.,  by  Meredith ;  dam,  Black  Bess. 
rtiJr.,  br.h.,  by  Alcona ;  dam,  Madonna . . 

iBnoChief,  Jr.,  by  McDonald  Chief 

to,  b.g.,  by  George  Wilkes 

lgP,  b.  m.,  by  Jackson  Tern  pie 

C.  H,  Corey  .          

_ San  Jos^- 

P.  Brandow           _.__ 

San  Francisco. 

Lee  Shaner 

._  Pefcaluma. 

Thos.  Smith 

T.  H.  Griffin 

... Vallejo. 

San  Francisco . 

D,  Mizner 

Petaluma. 

Akona,  Jr. . 


iockwood . 
.  HMflbrino  Chief,  Jr.. 

■  yv 


Ti'me—2:S0^;  2:31J;  2:8S|;  2:33^;  2:34J. 


2  1 

1  6 

3  2 

4  4 

5  3 


6    d)s. 


-    THURSDAY,  AUGUST  28,  1890. 

Race  No.  7— Trotting. 
Purse,  eight  hundred  dollars.    Mile  heats,  best  three  in  five. 


Ifame  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


iJilkes,  b.  m.,  by  Guy  Wilkes;    dam, 


%  b.  g.,  by  Christian' s  Patchen 

h|b.  B.,  by  Hawthorne 

gan8ge.b.g.,  by  Abbotsford ;  dam,  Agnes. 
pUson,  b.  s.,  by  Echo ;  dam,  Belle  Mason, 
^flffby,  br.  s.,  by  Steinway ;  dam  Katy  G. 


By  Whom  Entered. 


San  Mateo  Stock  Farm 

J.  C.  Moran 

L.  U.  Shippee. 

Peter  Brandow 

E.  B.  Gifford.. 

B.  C.  Holly 


Address. 


San  Mateo. 

.San  Francisco. 

Stockton. 

San  Francisco. 

San  DiegOv 

Vallejo. 


9tt8.  Derby. 
Jia  Wilkes . 


^gb  Mason 


Ill 

2  2    2. 

3  3    4 
5    6    3 

4  4    & 
dis. 


nmc— 2:24i;  2:25J;  2:24^. 
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TRANSACTIONS   OP   THE 


Race  No.  8— Trotting. 


Free  for  all  three-year  olds  (foals  of  1887).    Purse,  f5ve  hundred  dollars; . 
per  cent  of  the  purse;  of  which  two  and  one  half  per  cent  must  accompany.^ 
-tlon,  to  be  made  on  March  first;  two  and  one  halt  per  cent  to  be  paid  onMa^ 
iive  per  cent  on  August  first.     Four  colts  to  make  tne  last  payment,  and  tWl 
Mile  heats,  best  three  in  five. 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


Kegal  Wilkes,  b.  c,  by  Guy  Wilkes ;  dam,  Mar- 
garet, by  Sultan , 


By  W  hom  Entered. 


San  Mateo  Stock  Farm 


FOURTH  DISTRICT  AGRICULTUBAL   ASSOCIATION, 

FRIDAY,  AUGUST  29,  1890. 
Race  No.  11— Running. 

iages.  Purse,  five  hundred  dollars.    One  and  one  half  miles. 


50J> 


Kameand  Pedigree  of  Horse. 

By  Whom  Entered. 

Address. 

gff,b.8.,by  Joe  Daniels 

Vuifl  »i  b   hvWiMidle 

Dennison  Bros. . 

Sacramento. 

0.  APDleby 

San  Jos6. 

j«  Al  hr  a.  hv  KinffSton 

Owens  Bros. 

Fresno. 

SUMMARY. 

Time— 3 :14. 


Regal  Wilkes __ __ _ ...,w.il| 


Hotspw — 


Time—2:ii 


Race  No.  9— Trotting. 

District  Three-year  Old  Purse.  Purse,  three  hundred  dollars.  Entrance  feel^ 
«ent  of  the  purse;  of  which  five  per  cent  must  accompany  the  nomination Man^ 
and  five  per  cent  paid  on  August  first,  i^ur  colts  to  make  the  last  payment  j 
heats,  best  three  in  five. 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


Maud  Dee,  b.  f.,  by  Anteeo;  dam,  Maud 

Leoline,  b.  f.,  byClovis;  dam,  Leah 

Kaffr,  b.  c,  by  Alcazar;  dam,  Flower  Grirl .  _ 
Anterenio,  b.  c,  by  Antevolo ;  dam,  Pastime . 


By  Whom  Entered. 


Rufus  Murphy . 
Wilfred  Page  .. 
li.C,  Holly...- 
P.  J.  Shatter..- 


Race  No.  12— Running. 
111! ages.  Purse,  three  hundred  dollars.    Three  quarters  of  a  mile. 


Nmneand  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


l,b.f.,byWildiclle .._ 

i  br.  m.,  by  Wildidle _ .  _ 

1ich.f.,  by  Prince  of  Norfolk. 


By  Whom  Entered, 


0,  Appleby .-_, 
W.  L.  Appleby 
Dennison  Bros. 


Address. 


San  Jos6. 

San  Jos6. 

_  Sacramento, 


SUMMAKY. 

Maud  Dee , _ 2  2  Uf 

Anterenio 1  1  22, 

Kaffir _ 4  4  331 

Leoline _ _ _.,  3  3  dis. 

Tme— 2:34;  2:33;  2:37;  2:39J;  2:35|. 


Race  No.  10— Pacing. 
2:30  Class.    Purse,  five  hundred  dollars.    Mile  heats,  best  three  in  five. 


SUMMARY. 


Alftrata.. 


InmieB. 


Time-~l:ni. 


Race  No.  13— Running. 
f*W-year  olds.    Purse,  four  hundred  dollars.    Three  quarters  of  a  mile. 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


Princess  Alice,  blk.  m.,  by  Dexter  Prince 

Sunrise,  ch.  m.,  by  Recent. - 

Hummer,  ch.  g.,  by  Sidney;   dam,  Humming 

Bird -- 

Rupee,  br.  h.,  by  Guy  Wilkes -.- 


By  Whom  Entered. 


John  Patterson  - 
John  McConnell . 

John  Grarrity 

San  Mateo  Stock  Farm 


I'MBmtas,  b.  c,  by  Duke  of  Norfolk— 

Jibif.,  by  Three  Cheers _ 

ihy  Wildidle 


By  Whom  Entered. 


Wm,  Boots 

G.  H.  Kennedy . 

Owens  Bros. 


Address. 


Milpitas, 

Santa  Rosa. 
Fresno. 


»of  Milpitas. 


Tirne~l  iVJ^. 


Rupee - - 2  1  Ji 

Hummer 1^  jl 

Sunrise - --    — 3  3jl 

Princess  Alice j - - 4  4 

Ti7ne—2i21i;  2:20;  2:23J;  2:26. 
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TRANSACTIONS   OF   THE 


Race  No.  14— Special  Trotting. 
Purse,  one  hundred  dollars.    Mile  heats,  best  three  in  five. 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 

By  Whom  Entered. 

«s 

Poco  Tiempo,  b.  s.,  byAnteeo ... 

Moss  Rose,  b.  m.,  by  Anteeo ;  dam,  by  Nutwood. 
Whalebone,  b.  s.,  by  Inca;  dam,  by  Nelson 

W.  P.  Fine 

LotD,  Slocum 

J.  B.  Hinkle 

-Sis 

Kaffir,  b.  s.,  by  Alcazar;  dam,  Flower  Girl 

B.  C.  Holly .„- 

1 

May  Day,  b.  m.,  by  Anteeo 

Gus,  Carey ___ 

'     FOUKTH  DISTRICT  AaBICULTURAL   ASSOCIATION, 

Race  No.  17— Special  Tbotting. 
hundred  doUarg.    Mile  heats,  best  three  in  five. 


e  of  Horse. 


£v!m..by  Whippleton;  dam,  by  Nan- 

lefcon 'bVs.7l>y  Mam  brino  Chief,  Jr. . 

'/h  s  W  Antelope ;  dam,  Dolly 

rm  by ^1*0^^^'  dam,  by  Nanbuck. 


pibr* 


By  Whom  Entered. 


H.  Starr 

Thoa.  Smith  .„ 
W.  B.  Sanborn. 
B.  C.  Holly  .— 
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Address. 


Naj)a. 

Vallejo, 

.  Santa  Rosa. 
Vallejo. 


Whalebone  _ - 1  h 

Kaffir .. 4  3t| 

Moss  Rose _ 3  !|l 

Poco  Tiempo _ 2  {{i 

May  Day 5  u| 

Time—2:4i)]  2:37:^;  2;34f. 


(jeo. Washington - - - '_"/"_[  3    2    3 


4    3    2 
2    4    4 


Time— 2:21^;  2:284;  2:28. 


SATURDAY,  AUGUST  30,  1890. 

Race  No.  15 — ^Trotting. 

For  two-year  olds  (foals  of  1888).    Purse,  four  hundred  dollars.    Entrance, tap 
of  the  purse;  of  which  two  and  one  half  percent  must  accompany  the  nominali*" 
made  on  March  first ;  two  and  one  half  per  cent  to  be  paid  on  May  first,  and  five  pe 
August  first;  four  colts  to  make  the  last  payment,  and  three  to  start.  Miledj 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


By  Whom  Entered. 


Vida  Wilkes,  ch.  f.,  by  Guy  Wilkes;  dam.  Vixen 
Starlight,  ch.  f.,  by  Dawn ;  dam,  Lena  Bowles.. 


San  Mateo  Stock  Farm 
Ben  E.  Harris 


.SanJ 


SUMMARY. 

Vida  Wilkes U 

Starlight Si 

Tme— 2:43^;  2:284. 


Rack  No.  16 — Trotting. 
2:24  Class.    Purse,  one  thousand  dollars.    Mile  heats,  best  three  in  five. 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


By  Whom  Entered. 


i0 


Redwood,  b.  s.,  by  Anteeo;  dam,  Lou  Milton, _ 

Wanda,  b.  m.,  by  Eros;  dam,  Accident 

Mary  Lou,   ch.    m.,  by  Tom  Benton;   dam, 

Brown  Jennie 

Pink,  ch.  m.,  by  Inca;  dam,  by  Echo 

Flora  Belle,  blk.  m.,  by  Alcona;  dam,  B'ontana. 


McFadyen  &  Murphy  . 
La  Siesta  Ranch 

J.  L.  McCord... 

B.C.  Holly.... 

San  Mateo  Stock  Farm 


;jfl* 


SUMMARY. 

Mary  Lou - : ?  4  jj 


Wanda . 


1  1 


Pink. 3  5  M 

Flora  Belle — .-4  2  f 

Redwood - 5  3  5 

Time— 2:22^;  2:27;  2:22i;  2:25;  2:24. 


TBAI^S^CTIOlSrS 


OF  THE 


iTH  DISTRICT  AGRICULTURAL  ASSOCIATION 


For  the  Year  1890, 


Composed  of  the  Counties  of  San  Mateo  and  Santa  Clara. 


REPORT. 


San  Jos^j  January  2,  1891. 

iky^mhle  the  State  Board  oj  Agriculture: 

fftWLEMEN:  The  Directors  of  the  Fifth  District  Agricultural  Aesocia- 
jiwbmitthis,  their  report  of  the  transactions  of  said  association,  for 
^ffitt  ending  this  date. 

GEOROE  H.  BRAGQ, 

Secretary. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION. 


WILLIAM  BUCKLEY 
GEORGE  H.  BRAGG.- 
T.  ELLARD  BEAN.... 


DIRECTORS. 

GEORGE  B,  POLHEMUS-- - 

ALEX.  GORDON --- - 

D.  J.  MURPHY 

J.  W.  REA - 

^  J.  P.  SARGENT - 

WM.  BOOTS 

E.  TOPHAM - - 

WILLIAM  BUCKLEY 


RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES. 

Receipts. 

iJfeHB  club  house $360  00 

d other  priyileges,  fair  week _._  2,500  00 

'"  je,  blood  horse  meeting 60  00 

4  75 

filege.  fair  week 1,663  95 

w?ed  from  Treasurer 2,000  00 

leinoLey,  in  stakes  and  purses 3,89189 

«lpts,  fair  week— Monday -_,  507  00 

800  50 

Jday _ 468  60 

Mjy 665  00 

1,285  00 

719  26 

rf grounds  for  buffalo  show 60  00 

ropriation  ..: 3,000  00 

fltoJ.Hobson.. 208  16 

obeiship  to  J.  H.  Henry „ 250  00 

-. .,. _-.  1,075  55 

}  by  President  and  Directors .- 1,600  DD 

1^  as  per  last  statement '_ 262  64 

Expenditures. 

jpWp  to  National  Trotting  Association $75  00 

land  stacking  hay 136  00 

lascensions,  fair  week 700  00 

1  541  00 

M, McNeil BTOs'lll"~l^"ll^"l"ll"[ll~ll"""""l  'l50  00 

)ii8,  Strobridge  Lithograph  Company 129  36 

Z"j'']ir^;i""r""rj""!"r"j""'r""r"'"'r'""  145  00 

18  00 

39  00 

iii^Z^ll^lll^llll"!"""^^^^!^^].^^^^^^  7.841  00 

600  00 

208  00 

270  00 

_ 91  65 

Itbola  and  shoeing  horses -. 124  20 

174  65 

_- 288  30 

gfiiirweek _ 664  30 

16  00 

100  00 

115  00 

i to  Treasurer-... _. 2,000  00 

iadyertising .    814  90 

278  74 

|tttck ._ -_..,  2,032  60 

tteack 25  00 

- - .  570  70 

^repairs  on  grounds _ 1,254  45 

Jitodstiaw 594  64 

•lands  of  Treasurer 242  71 


$21,252  J9 


$21,252  19 
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TRANSACTrONS   OF   THE 


PREMIUMS  AWARDED-1890. 


FIRST  DEPARTMENT, 


Exhibit. 


THOEOUGHBREDS-— STALLIONS. 

Imp.  Brutua,  four  years  old  and  over.. 
Bob  Wooding,  four  years  old  and  over. 

— ,  two  years  old, 

Sir  Walter,  two  years  old 

Elmwood,  one  year  old _ 

,  under  one  year.. 

,  under  one  year 


MoUie  H  and  colt 

The  Cripple  and  colt 

Ariola,  four  years  old  and  over.. 
Beauty,  fou/years  old  and  over. 

,  three  years  old 

Initiation,  three  years  old 

,  two  years  old 

Clauda,  one  year  old 

,  under  one  year... 


STANDABD  TBOTTERa— STALLIONS. 

Billy  Thorn  hill,  four  years  old  and  over 
Nut^rove,  four  years  old  and  over  ._ 

Kaflir,  three  years  old .  _.. _ 

Mystic,  three  years  old 


STANCAEC  STICKLING  COLT. 

Frank  T 


Lady  Nutwood,  four  years  old  and  over 

Duchess,  four  years  old  and  over 

Sylvia,  three  years  old ..i 

Neva,  two  years  old 

Lady  Thorn,  one  year  old 


Exhibitor. 


Wm.  Boots  . 
Wm.  Boots  . 

J.  Reavy 

Wm.  Boots  . 
Wm.  Boots  . 

J.  Heavy 

Wm,  Boots  . 


Wm. 
Wm. 
Wm. 
Wm. 
Wm. 
Wm. 
Wm. 
Wm. 
Wm. 


Boots 

Boots 

Boots 

Boots 

Boots 

Boots 

Boots 

Boots 

Boots 


James  Boyd  ._ 
E.  Topham.— 
B.  C.  Holly... 
Jas.  Maddock- 


E.  Topham . 


BOADSTEES — STALLIONS. 

Electric  Light,  four  years  old  and  oVer. 
Almoone,  Jr.,  four  years  old  and  over. 

Mamhrino,  three  years  old 

Xanthus,  three  years  old 

Walnut,  two  years  old 

Almont,  Jr.,  two  years  old ^,. 

Captain  B,  one  year  old 

Woodstock,  one  year  old •_ 

Ned  (gelding),  four  years  old  and  over» 
Hubbard  (gelding),  four  years  old  and 


Lady  Grosvenor,  four  years  old  and 
over 

Sweet  Secret,  four  years  old  and  over.. 

Jessie,  three  years  old ..' 

Doreatch,  three  years  old... 

Lady  Dashwood,  one  year  old. 

Belle  Mahone,  suckling  colt . . 


E.  Topham Milpitas 


F.  H.  Burke 
E.  Topman 
B.  C.  Holly 
E.  McLees  . 


Address. 


MilpHas , 
Milpitas . 


Milpitas . 
Milpitas . 


Milpitas . 


Milpitas . 
Milpitas . 
Milpitas . 
Milpitas  ^ 
Milpitas  - 
Milpitas  - 
Milpitas . 
Milpitas . 
Milpitas . 


San  Jos^. 
Milpitas . 
Vallejo .. 
Sonoma.. 


Milpitas . 


0.  Younger  &  Son  ., 

J.  Savidan 

Peter  Einsfeld 

J.  R.Weller- - 

E.  McLees 

Morgan  Hill - 

J.Boyd - 

F.H.Burke - 

H.  G.  Gox..-_ 


C.  Younger  &  Son  . . 


...J  F. 


E.  Topham.. 

C.  Younger  &  Son  . 

L.  M.  Morse 

E.  S.  Smith 

J.  Weather  head 


Menlo  Park.. 

Milpitas 

Yallejo 

Vallejo 


San  Jos6 

San  Jos6 

San  J096 

San  Jose 

Vallejo  - 

San  Jose 

San  Jose-'" 
Menlo  Parfc- 
SanJoS^-- 

SanJos^.-" 


Milpitas-— 
San  Jose— • 
Lodi  ---  — 
San  Jos^  --- 
San  Jos6  i  ' 


w  eai-nerneau oau  j  "-^r  v  . 

H.Burke 1  Menlo  Pa^'^' 


FIFTH  DISTRICT  AGRICULTURAL   ASSOCIATION, 

First  Department— Continued. 


Exhibit 


S  HOESBS— MATCHED  SPAN. 

iOan 

|ptlK0&8£S— MABi;  OB  GELDING. 


On)B8I)ALE&— STALLIONS. 

Ijtwo  years  old 

MABES. 

dandcolt 

Iftree years  old _. 

f  COACH— STALLIONS. 

jley,  four  years  old  and  over. 

r  fiBADID  DEAFT—MABES. 

IT  years  old  and  over 

Df  years  old  and  over _ 


8  OF  AtL  WOBK—STALLIONS. 

p,  four  years  old  an  d  over 

%im  years  old  and  over 

r,  one  year  old 


a  colt 

ro  years  old , 
"ingcolt... 


Miing(8iTe)  and  five  colts  . 
IE  (dam)  and  three  colts  . . . 
|(tom)  and  three  colts 


IWIMIUMSOFFEBED  BY  ».  J.  MUB- 
«8UCKLIHG  COLTS  BY  SOrDAN. 


i,OTHEB  THAN  THOBOUGH- 
BBEDjWITH  COLTS. 

ihill  and  five  colts 

itand  five  colts 


|WHSB  THAN  THOBOrGHBBEl), 
WITH  C0IT8. 

i  and  three  colts 

ithiee  colts _ 


-nUKHAMS— BULLS. 

.  »n  of  Forest  Home, 

sold  and  over .., 

wington  of  Forest  Home, 
lold  and  over 

ington  of  Forest  Home, 

fd,  one  year  old 

nigton  of  Forest  Home, 
»oM 

e  of  Forest  Home,  calf. . .  _  - 
bn  of  Forest  Home, 


cows. 

iSdandcalf t 

Iflf  Forest  Home  and  calf 

5^  Forest  Home,  three  years 
^«fer. : 


Exhibitor. 


Morgan  Hill . 
F.H.Burke-- 
Morgan  Hill . 


Morgan  Hill . 
Morgan  Hill . 


Cook  Stock  Farm__. 


A.  Smith. 
A.  Smith. 


Address. 


T.  W.  Barstow 

Cook  Stock  Farm  _ 
Est.  of  John  Trimble 


Est.  of  John  Trimble 
Est.  of  John  Trimble 
Est.  of  John  Trimble 


Wm.  Boots  . 
Wm.  Boots  . 
Wm.  Boots  . 


A.  P.  Roza 

J.  A.  Clayton - 
Martin  Kell... 


James  Boyd 

J.  Weatherhead. 


E.  Topham  . 
Martin  Kell. 


C.  Younger  &  Son  _. 

G.  Younger  &  Son  .. 

C.  Younger  &  Son  _. 
C.  Younger  &  Sou  .. 

G.  Younger  <&;  Son  -. 
C.  Younger  &  Son  _. 

C.  Younger  <fe  Son  __ 


G.  Younger  &  Son... 
C.  Younger  &  Son--. 

C.  Younger  &  Son_.. 


San  Jos6 

Menlo  Park. 
San  .Tos6.__ 


San  Jos6- 
San  J086- 


Danville  . 


Redwood  . 
Redwood  . 


San  Jos6- 
Danville  _ 
San  Jos6- 


San  Jos6_ 
San  Jos4_ 
San  Jos^- 


Milpitas 

Milpitas 

Milpitas  --- 


Milpitas  _ 

San  Jos6_ 
San  Jos6. 


San  Jos6. 
San  Jos6_ 


Milpitas  - 
San  Jos6- 


San  Jose. 

San  Jos6- 

San  Jos^- 
San  Jos6_ 

San  Jos€- 
San  Jos^- 

San  Jos^_ 


San  Jos6_ 
San  Jos€. 

San  Jos6- 
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Award. 


,$20  00 


.$10  00 


.|20  00 
.|10  00 


.$20  00 


-$12  00 

..$8  00 


-$15  00 

.$10  00 

-$6  00 


_$15  00 
-_$8  00 
__$4  00 


._$25  00 
.-$20  00 
.--.$10  00 


.Istprem, 
-2d  prem. 
.3d  prem. 


..  $26  00 
-$15  00 


-$20  00 
.$10  00 


.$17  50 

.$10  00 

$12  60 
._$8  00 


$5  00 

.-$3  00 


.$6  00 


.$12  50 
--$7  00 


-$12  50 
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TRANSACTIONS   OF   THE 


First  Bepabtment— Continued. 


Exhibit. 


Exhibitor. 


Jessie  Maynard  4th,  three  years  old  and 
over _ 

Oxford  Rose  12th,  two  years  old. 

Bonnie  Belle  6th,  two  years  old 

Jessie  Maynard  5th,  one  year  old 

Jessie  Maynard  6th,  one  year  old 

Jessie  Maynard  7th,  calf. _.. 

Oxford  Rose  6th,  calf.. 


JERSEYS — BULLS. 


Rajah,  three  years  old  and  over 

Catalpa's  Victor,  two  years  old _ 

Billy  R,  one  year  old 

King  Lear,  calf _ 


Tama' s  Daughter  and  calf 

Majflower,  three  years  old  and  over... 

Edith,  three  years  old  and  over 

Katie  Felton  2d,  two  years  old , ,. 

Daisy  F  3d,  two  years  old. 

Reagon  Leon,  one  year  old 

Ijehana2d,  calf , 

Rose,  calf 


C.  Younger  &  Son__ 
C.  Younger  &  Son... 
C.  Youn_e:er  &  Son... 
C.  Younger  &  Son... 
0»  Younger  &  Son... 
0.  Younger  &  Son.. 
C.  Younger  &  Son... 


G,  B.  Polhemus. 

J.  S.  Connor 

J.  S.  Connor  ... 
J.  S.  Connor 


HOLSTEINS— BULLS. 

King  of  Menlo,  three  years  old  and  over 
Esmond  Pride,  three  years  old  and  over 
King  Aaggie  Clothilde,  two  years  old,. 
Aaggie  Kathleen's  Pride,  two  years  old. 

Troy  Sedro,  one  year  old 

Secretary  Bragg,  one  year  old 

ThissaLad,  calf 

Sam  Rucker,  calf 


AnnaEgmond  and  calf... .. 

Thissa  and  calf 

Geert  Van  Diepen,  three  years  old  and 
over .- 

Ontaretta,  three  years  old  and  over  _., 
Aaggie  Lelia's  Precious,  two  years  old. 

Josephine  Lincoln,  two  years  old 

Anna  Egmond  3d,  one  year  old. 

Rose  of  the  Rockies,  one  year  old . 

Cortez  Dene  Koopman,  calf. 

Tryntje  Lincoln  4th,  calf 

MILK  CONTEST. 

Brackenhaf  (59  pounds  9  ounces) 

ANGUS  AND  GALLOWAYS— COWS. 

Kittle  B,  two  years  old 

GAAJDED  cows. 

Peach  Blossom,  three  years  old... 

Eiverdale,  three  years  old 

Pauline,  two  years  old 


J.  S.  Connor 

G.  B.  Polhemus. 
G.  B.  Polhemus. 
G.  B.  Polhemus. 

J.  S.  Connor 

J.  S.  Connor 

J.  S.  Connor 

G.  B.  Polhemus.. 


F.  H.Burke 

G.  B.  Polhemus. 
G.  B,  Polhemus- 
F.  H.  Burke.... 

F.  H.  Burke  -._ 

G,  B.  Polhemus. 

F.  H.  Burke  .... 

G.  B.  Polhemus. 


G.  B.  Polhemus.. 

F.  H.  Burke 

G.  B.  Polhemus-. 
F.  H.  Burke 

F.  H.  Burke 

G,  B.  Polhemus- 
G,  B.  Polhemus. 
W.T.Eddy 

F.  H.  Burke 

G,  B.  Polhemus. 


G.  B.  Polhemus  .. 
F.  H.  Burke 


C,  Younger  &  Son 

W.T.Eddy 

C.  Younger  &  Son 


FAT  STEEE  OE  COW,  AJSY  AGE  OR  BREED. 

Nevada  Belle  8th  .__ 

White  Face ._. 


HERDS— BEEF  PURPOSES. 

26th  Kirklevington  of  Forest  Home 
and  five  cows..- 

5th  Kirklevington  of  Forest  Home 
and  four  cows 


C.  Younger  <fe  Son 
F,  H.  Bm-ke 


'A-^l'ireag.  . 


Sau  Joa^ 
San  Jos$  * 
San  Jo8^  ' 
San  Jog^ 
San  Jo8^  " 
San  Jx)s^ 
San  Josi; 

Coyote.. 

Santa  Clari 

Santa  Clara '"'" 
Santa  Clara  «" 


Santa  Clara. 

Coyote 

Coyote 

Coyote ":" 

Santa  Clara.!]! 
Santa  Clara....' 
Santa  Clara.""! 
Coyote.,.. 


Menlo  Park.. 

Coyote 

Coyote 

Menlo  Park,. 
Menlo  Park.. 

Coyote 

Menlo  Park.. 
Coyote 


Coyote 

Menlo  Park... 

Coyote..*.-- 
Menlo  Park.- 
Menio  Park.- 

Coyote 

Coyote-.-- 
San  Jofi^..- 
Menlo  Park- 
Coyote 


SanJos^ 

San  Jose 

SanJos^ 

SanJosf;;,:' 
Menlo  P^^" 


C.  Younger  &  Son  -  San  J<>^' 
C.  Younger  &  Son  ..|  San  Jos^' 
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First  DBPARTMBNT—Continued. 


Exhibit 


Exhibitor. 


Address. 


0BDS-MIET  PURPOSES. 

sie  Clothilde  and  four  cows., 
lenlo  and  four  cows 

IDHt  TWO  TEARS  OLD, 

ion  and  four  cows . 

3lothilde  and  four  co ws .  . 
lenngfcon  and  four  cows 

SWEEPSTAKES. 

h  Kirklevington  of  F,  H 

It  fiose  of  Forest  Home 

SHEEP, 

je fimMns  (Southdown  ram ) 

i  Quia  (Southdown  ewe) 

!e{Southdown  ewe) 

"leram 

_  pshireewes _.. 

Ithree  iambs 

I  five  lambs 

GOATS— ANQOEA. 


pye  goats ,, 

I WIHE— BBEKSHiBE—BOAES. 

teEipper,  one  year  old  and  over 
iDuke,  one  year  old  and  over. 

I  Ripper  2d,  under  one  year  . .. 

iEipper3d,  under  one  year ... 

sows. 

klfit,  one  year  old  and  over 

^Td  Lass,  one  year  old  and  over 

xi  Beauty,  under  one  year 

'er  one  year 

ESSEX— sows. 


jroneyear -_. 

■under  one  year 

POUUD-CHINA— BO  AKS . 

8,  one  year  old  and  over 

*j  under  one  year 

sows. 

4 Princess,  one  year  old  and 


I,  under  one  year ... 

JET  OF  ANY  BREED. 


njraSTAND  FATTEST  HOG, 

WThuie - 

|*Mn»IlT— PIYMOITTH  BOCKS. 


fjvMte) , 

'  gpen 

^  pen  (white)- 
» chicks 


G.  B.  Polhemus 

F.H.Burke.. 

C.  Younger  <fe  Son  _. 

G.  B.  Polhemus 

C.  Younger  <fc  Son  .. 


C.  Younger  &  Son 
C.  Younger  <fc  Son  ._ 


D.  0.  Quinn- 
D.  0.  Quinn- 
B.  O.  Quinn. 

A.  Smith 

A,  Smith.... 

A.  Smith 

A,  Smith 


C.  P.  Bailey - 
C.  P,  Bailey. 
C.  P.  Bailey- 


J.  S.  Connor . 
A.Smith.-  -. 
J.  S.  Connor . 
J.  S.  Connor  . 


J.  S.  Connor . 

A.Smith 

A.Smith 

J.  8.  Connor . 


W.  T.  Eddy., 
James  Eddy . 


A.  Smith- 
A.  Smith. 


A.  Smith.. 
A.Smith. 


J.  S.  Connor . 
F.  H,  Burke  . 


F.  H.  Burke  . 


E.  H.  Freeman  -.. 
E.  H.  Freeman  .-_ 
E.  H.  Freeman  -.. 
E.  H.  Freeman  ... 
E.  H.  Freeman ... 
O.  J,  Albee 


Coyote 

Menlo  Park. 


San  Jos^  - 
Coyote... 
San  Jos6 . 


San  Jos6  _ 
San  Jos^  - 


San  Jos6 .. 
San  Jos6 .. 
San  Jos^  -. 
Redwood  . 
Redwood  . 
Redwood  . 
liedwood  . 


San  Jos6 . 
San  Jos^  - 
San  Jos6 . 


Santa  Clara. 
Redwood  — 
Santa  Clara. 
Santa  Clara. 


Santa  Clara. 
Redwood  ... 
Redwood  ... 
Santa  Clara. 


San  Jos6 . 
San  Jos6  _ 


Redwood  . 
Redwood  . 


Redwood  . . 
Redwood  - . 


Santa  Clara. 
Menlo  Park. 


Menlo  Park. 


Santa 
Santa 
Santa 
Santa 
Santa 
Santa 


Clara. 
Clara. 
Clara.. 
Clara. 
Clara. 
Clara. 
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Award. 


-$20  00 
.$10  00 


$20  00 
..$6  00 
.45  00 


.$20  00 
.$20  00 


.$6  00 
.$6  00 
_$3  00 
.16  00 
_$3  00 
..$6  00 
.$5  00 


.$6  00 
.$3  00 
45  00 


.$7  60 
.$5  00 
.$6  00 
.|3  00 


.VI  W 
.  .$4  00 
..$6  00 
..$3  00 


..$6  00 
.$3  00 


.$7  60 
_$6  00 


-$7  00 
-$6  00 


.$10  00 
..$5  00 


_$6  00 


... .$3  00 
....$3  00 
...-$6  00 
....$6  00 
..._$2  00 
..._$2  00 
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TRANSACTIONS   OF   THE 


First  DEPARTMBNT—Continued. 


Exhibit. 


Exhibitor. 


DARK    BBAHniAS. 


One  pair 

One  breeding  pen 

One  pair  chicKs 


PARTRIDGE-COCHINS. 


One  pair __. 

One  breeding  pen. _ 

One  pair  chicks 

WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

One  pair _ 

One  pair  (rose  comb) 

One  pair  (black) 

One  pair  chicks  (brown) 

One  pair  chickg  (white) 

One  breeding  pen  (white) 

One  breeding  pen  (brown)  - .  _ 

LANGSHANS. 

One  pair  (black) 

One  pair  (white) 

One  breeding  pen  (black) 

One  breeding  pen  (white) 

One  pair  chicks  (black) 

One  pair  chicks  (white) 


One  pair _ _ 

One  pair  chicks _ 

BLACK-BREASTED  RED  GAME  BANTAMS. 

One  pair., 

One  pair., _ _ 


JAPAN  BANTAMS. 


One  pair  _ 


SEABRIGHT  BANTAMS. 


One  pair . 


BRONZE  TURKEYS. 


One  pair  _ 


PEKIN  DUCKS. 


One  pair. 


WYANDOTTES. 

One  pair  (golden^ 

One  pair  chicks  (golden) 

One  pair  chicks  (white). 

One  pair  chicks  (laced) 

One  breeding  pen  (laced) 

One  breeding  pen  (white) 

One  breeding  pen  (white) ... 
One  breeding  pen  (silver) 


J.  Albee 

J.  Albee 

J.  Albee 

H.  Freeman  . . 
H.  Freeman  .  _ 
H.  Freeman  ._ 
H.  Freeman  . . 
J.  Albee 


AaaTesB^ 


O.J.  Albee 

E.  H.  Freeman  . 
E.  H.  Freeman  . 


E.  H.  Freeman  , 
E.  H.  Freeman  . 
E.  H.  Freeman  . 


E.  H.  Freeman . 
E.  H.  Freeman . 
E.  H.  Freeman  . 

O.  J.  Albee 

0.  J.  Albee 

0,  J.  Albee 

E.  H.  Freeman  . 


0.  J.  Albee. 
0.  J.  Albee. 
0.  J.  Albee- 
0.  J.  Albee. 
0.  J.  Albee. 
O.  J.  Albee. 


E.  H.  Freeman  , 
E.  H.  Freeman , 


E.  H.  Freeman  . 
Mrs.  Jas.  Snow  , 


Mrs.  Jas.  Snow 

E.  H.  Freeman 

W.T.Eddy... 

E.  H.  Freeman 


Santa 
Santa 
Santa 


Clara 
Clara.. 


Santa  Clara 
Santa  Clara" 
Santa  Clara" 

Santa  Clara 
Santa  Clara"' 
Santa  Clara" 
Santa  Clara" 
Santa  Clara 
Santa  Clara" 
Santa  Clara 


Santa  Oiara.. 
Santa  Clara 
Santa  Claia.. 
Santa  Clara., 
Santa  Clara.. 
Santa  Clara., 


Santa  Claia.. 
Santa  Clara- 


Santa  Clara.. 
San  Jos^ 


San  Jose 

Santa  Clara -- 

San  Jos^ 

Santa  Clara.- 

Santa  Clara-- 
Santa  Clara- 
Santa  Clara- 
Santa  Clara..- 
Santa  Clara- 
Santa  Claja- 
Santa  Ciara-- 
Santa  Clara- 
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SPEED  PROGRAMME. 


MONDAY  AUGUST  11,  1890. 

Special  Trotting. 
d horses.   Purse,  two  hundred  dollars.    Mile  heats,  best  three  in  five. 


Name  an<l  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


8,  by  Cal.  Nutwood ;  dam ,  by  Ech o 

^by  Santa  Claus 

UyBaywood;  dam,  by  John  Nelson, 
by  Speculation;  dam,  unknown 


By  Whom  Entered. 


Chas.  T.  Foster- 
N.  L.  Stockton -» 
T.H.  Griffin. _.. 
H.  C.  Ahlers.... 


Address. 


.  San  Jos^. 
.  San  Jos6. 
.  San  JoB^. 
.  San  Jo3^. 


r.  Swift. 
liflDleO.. 

KJlBiJoge.. 


Tme— 2:28;  2:29;  2:26. 


Special  Trotting. 
iMmed  horses.   Purse,  two  hundred  dollars.    Mile  heats,  best  three  in  live. 


r 

I     Nuue  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 

By  Whom  Entered. 

Address. 

6.by  Cal.  Nutwood;  dam,  by  Stein  way  . 
LiyChrismaii's  Hambletonian 

Chas.  T.  Foster 

San  Jos^. 

Fred.  Stockton 

San  Jos6. 

ly  Woodnut ;  dam,  by  Patchen  .."_'. 
lfe,kGrosveDor;  dam,  Lady  Nutwood _ 
^iyCal.  Nutwood ;  dam,  by  Hercules,  _ . 

W.  T.  Domesky - 

San  Jos6. 

E.  Topham  --  --._.-_» 

Milpitas. 

T.  W.  Barstow 

San  Jos^. 

SUMMAEY. 


1 

2 
3 

dis. 
dis. 


7'ime—2'Al;  2;4Q|;  2;42. 
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TRANSACTIONS    OF    THE 


TUESDAY,  AUGUST  12,  1890. 


Race  No.  1— Trotting. 
2:20  Class.    Purse,  one  thousand  dollars.    Mile  heats,  best  three  in  five.    '^ 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


Express,  by  Electioneer;  dam,  Esther 

Emma  Temple,  by  Jackson  Temple;  dam,  by 
Emigrant _ _ , 

Hazel  Wilkes,  by  Gujr  Wilkes;  dam,  Blanche. 
Jim  L,  by  Dan  voorhies;  dam,  Gracie __. 


By  Whom  Entered. 


Palo  Alto  Stock  Farm, 

Agnew  Stock  Farm 
San  Mateo  Stock  Farm 
J.  A.  Linscott , 


Hazel  Wilkes || 

Emma  Temple _ 

Express _ _._i 

JohnL. 

rime— 2:24^;  2:23;  2:23. 


Race  No.  2— Teotting. 

2:27  Class.    Purse,  one  thousand  dollars.    Closed  with  thirteen  entries.  Hl| 
best  three  in  five. 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


Guide,  by  Director;  dam,  Imogene 

Flora  G,  byAltoona ;  dam,  by  Conway' sPatchen 

Sister  V,  by  Sidney ;  dam,  Nettie  Lambert 

Moses  S,  by  Hawthorne ;  dam,  by  McCracken's 
Black  Hawk,.. 


By  Whom  Entered. 


A.  T.  Hatch 

B.C.  Holly 

San  Mateo  Stock  Farm 

L.  U.  SMppee 


FIFTH  DISTRICT   AGRICULTURAL   ASSOCIATION. 

,  SUMMARY. 

ttosHiffSdll^ll' -;■-- I 

ildyThom..- ^ 

BriKter ^ 

2Ywc— 3:16. 
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WEDNESDAY,  AUGUST  13,  1890. 
Race  No.  4^Kunning. 


iniDg Handicap  Sweepstake.  For  all  ages.  Fifty  dollars  entrance*  twenty-five 
ilffieit;  two  hundred  dollars  added;  seventy-five  dollars  to  second  horse;  fifty 
dfeiira.  Closed  with  ten  entries.    Three  fourths  of  a  mile. 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 

By  Whom  Entered. 

Address. 

^  B,  by  Joe  Hooker ;  dam ,  Kate  Carson  _  ._ 

dier,  by  Joe  Daniels ;  dam ,  Partisan 

Itfi,by  Wildidle;  dam,  by  Monday 

jf D, by  Wheatly ;  dam.  Black  Mana 

Undine  Stable     

Stockton. 

J.  J.  Dolan 

.^ Modesto. 

0.  Annie bv    .           

San  Jos^. 

Owens  Bros. 

P^resno. 

WsyD... 
il&rata.. 
Bwdver.. 
SetbiB... 


1 

d.  h. 
d.  h. 
0 


Time— 1:16, 


Race  No,  b — Hvnnia^g. 


tro-year  olds.   Fifty  dollars  entrance;  twenty-five  dollars  forfeit;  two  hundred 
■added;  seventy-five  dollars  to  second  horse ;  fifty  dollars  i 


3  to  third.    Seven  eighths 


Sister  V- 
Moses  S- 
Guide-.- 
Flora  G. 


Time-~'2',22^;  2:23;  2:25^. 


Race  No.  3— Trotting, 
Infant  Trotting  Stake.    Foals  of  1889.    One  hundred  dollars  added.  Miledi 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 

By  Whom  Entered. 

0 

Acorn,  bv  Sevenoaks;  dam,  Elmorene __ 

Ben  E.  Harris     

Sap^ 

Young  Herold,  by  Royal  George ;  dam,  by  John 
Nelson ._. _. 

James  Weatherhead ., 
Ed.  McLees 

J 

Lady  Thorn,  by  Billy  Thornhill;  dam,  Lady 
Nutwood .- 

Detecter,  by  Designer ;  dam ,  Winnie  -_ »._ 

H.  Scott 

J 

Luck,  by  Eros;  dam,  by  Nutwood    ._ 

La  Siesta  Ran  oh 

g(9 

^ 

Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 

By  Whom  Entered. 

Address. 

■i,by  Kyrle  Daly ;  dam,  Rachel    

Undine  Stable 

Stockton. 

fclj Cyrus;  dam,  Katherine 

iwMilpitas,  by  Duke  of  Norfolk;  dam, 

G.  Harrison,     ^»     _.  , 

_._ Stockton. 

Elmwood  Stable 

Mil  pitas. 

Ifl^Wildidie;  dam,  Precious 

Owens  Bros. 

,_  Fresno. 

Wo 

I^e  of  Miipitas  . 
pero 


Time—l  :30J. 
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TRANSACTIONS    OF   THE 


Race  No.  6— Ruknino. 


For  three-year  olds.  Fifty  dollars  entrance ;  twenty-five  dollars  forfeit;  \ 
dollars  added ;  seventy-five  dollars  to  second  horse ;  tifty  dollars  to  third,  i 
eighth  miles. 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


Sheridan,  by  Yoting  Bazaar;  dam,  Lost  Girl . 
Raindrop,  bv  Wildidle;  dam,  imp.  Teardrop. 
Captain  Al,  by  Kingston;  dam.  Black  Maria. 


By  Whom  Entered. 


P.  Siebenthaler , 
W.  L.  Appleby., 
Owens  Bros 


Raindrop.. 
Captain  Al  , 


Time — 1 :57. 


FIFTH  DISTRICT   AGRICULTURAL    ASSOCIATION. 

SpECiAt  Trotting. 


^Iriiecord. 


jfime and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


f  Ghrisman's  Hambletonian  ...  

_i,l)yKedmont 

ty  Nutwood;  dam,    by    O-eo.  M. 
tJr. - 


By  Whom  Entered. 


Fred.  Stockton. 
E.  C.  Gould,... 

E.  S.  Smith 


Ipon- 


IVme— 2:33;  2:33;  2:3% 
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Address. 


San  Jos^. 

San  Jos6. 

San  Jos€. 


1 
2 
dis. 


Race  No.  7 — Running. 

Selling  pnrse,  three  hundred  dollars ;  fifty  dollars  to  second  horse.  ForaUage 
entered  to  be  sold  for  one  thousand  live  hundred  dollars  to  carry  rule  weight;  ii. 
off  for  each  one  hundred  dollars  less  down  to  one  thousand  dollars;  then  one  n 
for  each  one  hundred  dollars  less  down  to  five  hundred  dollars.  Horses  e 
be  sold  to  carry  five  pounds  above  the  scale.    Mile  heats. 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


Tycoon,  by  Shiloh;  dam,  Margery 

Nabeau,  by  Nathan  Coombs;  dam,  Beauty. . 
Wild  Oats,  by  Wildidle;  dam,  Mary  Givens. 


By  Whom  Entered. 


Undine  Stable ... 
Elm  wood  Stable - 
W.  L.  Appleby. .. 


Special  Trotting. 
i  race  for  one  hundred  dollars  a  side. 


1,  Name  ana  Pedigree  of  Horse. 

1 

By  Whom  Entered. 

Address. 

it  by  Speculation .  - 

H.  Cahlers 

San  Jos6. 

B,V  Santa  Clans 

Fred.  Stockton.^. 

San  Jos6. 

L 

SUMMARY. 

1 

Bic :::::::: 

-  dr. 

Time—2:B 


Tycoon 

Nabeau  — 
Wild  Oats  . 


Time—l'A^;  1;42|. 


THURSDAY,  ATJGTJST  14,  1890. 

Race  No.  8— Trotting. 
3 :00  Class.    Purse,  one  thousand  dollars.    Mile  heats,  best  three  in  five. 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


Ariana,  by  Ansel;  dam,  Uebecca , 

Una  Wilkes,  by  Guy  Wilkes;  dam,  Blanche... 

Beaury  Mc,  by  Nephew;  dam,  by  Alexander.. 

Kiirain,  by  Hawtnorne;  dam,  oy  Whipple's 
'Haznhleiomaji ._ 

Ed  Fay , by  Christian  Patchen ;  dam,  by  Whip- 
ple's Hambletonian 


By  Whom  Entered. 


Palo  Alto  Stock  Farm. 
San  Mateo  Stock  Farm 
Undine  Stable 

L,  "U.Shippee 

J.  C.  Moran 


Race  No.  9— Pacing. 
Purse,  six  hundred  dollars.    Mile  heats,  best  three  in  five. 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 

By  Whom  Entered. 

Address. 

Ulifie,  by  Dexter  Prmce ;  dam ,  by  G  en. 

John  Patterson    ..     .. 

Linden. 

%  W  Sidney ;  dam  Humming  Bird 

yfiiiyWiUces;  dam.  Sable  Hay  ward 

John  Garritv-  -    

_.San  Francisco. 

San  Mateo  Stock  Farm 
Owens  Bros.    _. 

San  Mateo. 

Fresno. 

„i_ 

8  Alice. 


Time—2:2'!^;  2:20^;  2:25|. 


2 
3 
dr. 


ST7MMAEY. 


Beaury  Mc  .. 
Ed  Fqj 

Una  Wilkes  . 


JVme— 2:28;  2:27*;  2:274- 
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Race  No.  10— Trotting. 


Santa  Clara  Trotting  Stake.    For  two-year  olds.    One  hundred  and  t 
Closed  with  ten  entries.    Mile  heats,  best  two  in  three. 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


Johnnie  D,  by  Abhotsford;  dam,  Baby  Mine  _. 

Riley,  by  Sultan,  Jr.;  dam,  by  Hercules* 

Queen   Anne^    by   King  William;    dam,    by 
Chrisman's  Hambletonian -— 


By  Whom  Entered. 


J.  W.Rea 

John  Charleston - 

N.  W.  Stockton- 


Johnnie  D.__  ___ ^Jj 

Queen  Anne ^|j 

Riley .|| 

Tme— 3:11^;  3:08^. 


FIFTH  DISTRICT  AGRICULTURAL   ASSOCIATION. 

Special  Running. 

gpse  of  one  hundred  dollars.    Five  eighths  of  a  m  ile. 


flW.. 


Ifponald.. 


Time— I'M, 
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Kame  and  pedigree  of  Horse. 

By  Whom  Entered. 

Address. 

hyWiWidle:  dam,  Monday  hlly 

-.KfthWnndmfir:  dam.  MoUie 

0.  Appleby 

San  Jos6. 

Elmwood  Stable  -: 

Milpitas, 

Wm.  Masten 

m — ------- — -__.„.__-_____- 

FRIDAY,   AUGUST   15.   1890. 

Rack  No.  11— Running. 

Handicap  sweepstake  for  all  ages.  Fifty  dollars  entrance,  twenty-fiTedi 
feit;  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  added;  seventy -five  dollars  to  second  h 
dollars  to  third.    Two  and  one  quarter  miles. 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


Tycoon,  by  Shiloh;  dam,  Margery.-. 

Index,  by  Thad  Stevens;  dam,  Gypsy 

Nabeau,  hy  Nathan  Coombs;  dam,  Beauty 

Wild  Oats,  by  Wildidle;  dam,  Mary  Givens.,. 


By  Whom  Entered. 


Undine  Stable  ... 
Elmwood  Stable . 
Elmwood  Stable . 
W.  L.  Appleby— 


SUMMARY. 


Index 

Wild  Oats, 

Nabeau  ._. 


Time—4.'.02^, 


Race  No,  12~R\5?iNiNG. 

For  all  ages.    Fifty  dollars  entrance,  twentv-five  dollars  forfeit;  two  hui 
added ;  seventy -five  dollars  to  second  horse ;  fifty  dollars  to  third.    One  o " 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


Tycoon,  by  Shiloh;  dam,  Margery 

Suverbow,  hy  J.  M.  Fector;  dam,  Belle  of  the 
Mead  ._..- _., 

Nerva,  hy  Bob  Wooding;  dam,  Lizzie  Marshall. 

Carmen,  by  Wildidle;  dam,  Nettie  Brown. 

Alfarata,  by  Wildidle;  dam,  Monday  filly 

Daisy  D,  by  Wheatly;  dam,  Black  Maria  _,... 


By  Whom  Entered. 


Undine  Stable 

J,  M.  Van  Winkle  . 
Elmwood  Stable ... 

W.  L.  Appleby 

O.Appleby.-.* 

Owens  Bros 


Race  No.  13 — Running. 

kttiee-year  olds.  Fifty  dollars  entrance,  twenty-five  dollars  forfeit ;  two  hundred 
' lijded;  seventy-five  dollars  to  second  horse;  fifty  dollars  to  third.  Winner  of 
bcarry  three  pounds  extra.    One  and  one  quarter  miles. 


t.   Kune  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 

By  Whom  Entered. 

Address. 

febyYoungBaazar;  dam,  Lost  Girl .. 
fcfLby Wildidle;  dam,  imp.  Teardrop  .. 
pil,V Kingston;  dam,  Black  Maria.. 

P.  Siebenthaler    -  -— 

Sacramento . 

W.  L.Appleby 

Santa  Clara, 

Owens  Bros.  _  ^„- 

Fresno. 

I''  '    ' 

2Ym«— 2:12^. 


Race  No.  14— Running. 
IRpnise,  three  hundred  dollars.    For  all  ages.    Three  quarters  of  a  mile. 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


\  by (jlen  Ellen ;  dam,  Queen 

^  by  Pill  Box ;  dam,  Delia  Walker.  — 
"",  by  Inauguration ;   dam,  Brown 


^  by  Norfolk ;  dam ,  Mattie  Glenn . . . , 


By  Whom  Entered. 


H.D.Miller 

M.  T.Walters-.. - 

Elmwood  Stable . 
Owens  Bros. 


Address. 


_ San  Francisco. 
_._  Sacramento. 

Milpitas. 

Fresno. 


1 
2 
3 
dls. 


Tme— 1:16;  1:16^;  1:16^. 


Daisy  D 
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TRANSA.CTTONS    OF    THE 


SATURDAY,  AUGUST  16,  1890. 

Race  No.  15— Tbotting. 
2:24  Class.    Purse,  one  thousand  dollars.    Mile  heats,  best  three  in  fiye. 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


Argent,  by  Sterling;  dam,  Madam  Buckner 

Pink,  bylnca;  dam,  by  Echo 

Marj'^  Lou,  by  Tom  Benton ;  dam,  Brown  Jennie 

Sister  V,  by  Sidney;  dam,  Nettie  Lambert 

Shamrock,  by  Buccaneer;  dam,  Fernleaf 


By  Whom  Entered. 


R.  H.  Walton 

B.C.  Holly 

J.L.  McCord 

San  Mateo  Stock  Farm 
Dr.  D.W.  Stimpson 


SUMMARY. 

Sister  V _ 

Pink 

Mary  Lou : i| 

Argent _-_ _ __ ..-- ji 

Shamrock i| 

Time~2'M;  2:23^;  2:23^. 


FIFTH  DISTRICT   AGRICULTURAL    ASSOCIATION. 

Special  Trotting. 
gtake.  Ten  dollars  entrance. 
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^ggnd  Peaigree  of  Horse. 

By  Whom  Entered. 

Address. 

wAlbcrtW;  dam,by  San  Bruno 

•^-ijjotwood;  dam,  by  Jack  Roberts. 
yj|jji8i»an'fl  Hambletonian ;  dam,  by 

^'"'- 

H.  G.  Cox 

San  Jos6. 

G.  W.  Barstow-  

San  Jo a^ 

Owens  Bros.  .__ 

Fresno. 

1 

2 
•  dis. 


Tim€~2:29. 


Race  No.  16— PACiNa. 
Free  for  all.    Purse,  one  thousand  dollars.    Mile  heats,  best  three  in  live. 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


St.  Patrick,  by  Volunteer ;  dam,  by  Guy  Wilkes. 

Ned  Winslow,  by  Tom  Benton;  dam,  Brown 

Jennie 

ALmont  Patchen,  by  Juniata;  dam,  Glidey 


By  Whom  Entered. 


Marcus  Daly 

J.  L.  McCord..- 
Corey  &  Hanks  - 


34" 


Aim  out  Patchen, 

Ned  Winslow 

St,  Patrick . 


rime— 2:26|;  2:22;  2:19. 


Race  No.  17— Trotting. 
For  named  horses.    Purse,  five  hundred  dollars.    Mile  heats,  best  three  ii 


Name  and  pedigree  of  Horse. 


By  Whom  Entered. 


Chancellor,  by  Bismarck;  dam,  Lucy__ 

Billy  Emerson 

Bessie  S,  by  Prince  Albert ;  dam,  by  Eth  an  Alien 
Tommy  T*  by  Nutwood;  dam,  Orphan  Belle. . 
Lady  Grosvenor,  by  Grosvenor;  dam,  Lady 

Nutwood  , 

Rockwood,  by  Woodnut 


R.  D.  Fox..._ 
C.  J.Heyler.. 
H.  Sin^leton- 
W,  S.  Taylor. 

E.  Topham  .. 
C.  H.  Corey.- 


Chancellor. 
Rockwood . 
Susie  S 


rime— 2:36;  2:35;  2:36;  2:35;  2:29i;  2:29J;  2;30. 


TB-A^I^S^CTION^S 


aiTH  DISTRICT  AGRICULTURAL  ASSOCIATION 


For  the  Year  1890, 


Composed  of  the  Counties  of  Los  Angeles  knd  Ventura. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION, 


L.  LIGHTENBERGER. 

BEN  BENJAMIN -_-..- --  ^^^B  REPORT 

E.  F.  SPENCE  

Los  Angeles,  December  1,  1890. 

^khnorahk  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture: 

*  ■briEMEN:  The  Directors  of  the  Sixth  District  Agricultural  Associa- 

R.  R.  BROWN  (128  South  Spring  Street) .- - - l^«ttteit  this,  their  report  of  the  transactions  of  said  association,  for 

l;08ii»l»r  ending  this  date. 
H.W.HEINSCH .._.- - - - Tm  BEN  BENJAMIN, 

J.  W.ROBINSON -- - - -  - ^B  '  Secretary. 

GEORGE  HINDS ^ ' 

J.  C.NEWTON„>- - - ^    . 

E.T.WRIGHT - ^   ^ 

..Los* 
L.  LIGHTENBERGER - 

L.J.  ROSE.  Jb 
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TRANSACTIONS   OF   THE 


SIXTH  DISTRICT  AGRICULTURAL   ASSOCIATION. 
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RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES. 


Receipts. 

By  gate  and  grand  stand,  August ^M% 

By  fixate  and  grand  stand,  October ^ .- 2,67975 

By  forfeit  money. collected __ -  136  oj 

By  privileges,  August  meeting ^,447 15 

By  privileges,  October  meeting - ^^%% 

By  State  appropriation ?'55?^ 

By  First  National  Bank,  on  note — *>«5O00 

By  sale  of  property _ _ ?®  ® 

By  rent ._ 1<5^00 

By  entrance  money.  - ^M^ 

Expenditures. 

For  unpaid  premiums,  1889 ?1^9ft 

For  unpaid  premiums,  1889 — -  J*^ 

For  note  of  J.  W.  Robinson _ _ -— ^>^5^ 

For  advertising  spring  and  August  meeting 5°2  76 

For  attorney's  fees ' ^JJ 

For  attorney's  services  (old  debt) — ^JJ 

For  lithographs J^« 

For  employes,  August  meeting - inwS  i 

For  purses  and  stakes,  August  meeting --- "^^'^J §J  ; 

For  incidentals,  August  meeting -- fSS 

For  police  patrol ' ..- ^^Jj 

For  band  and  wagon - fJJS 

For  hay  and  straw ^jj 

For  American  Trotting  Association  (forfeits ) ^^ 

For  Blood  Horse  Association  (forfeits) SS 

For  return  of  entrance  money - -- SS 

For  architect  for  services -- VtJJ 

For  labor  at  track t  w^nS 

For  overdraft  from  1889 - - ^''^jS 

For  interest _ - 09500  ' 

For  insurance  .__ _ — t^^  ■ 

For  Secretary's  salary ggjo" ' 

For  office  rent _- - ggjo 

For  printing,  August  meeting.-- - 24480 

For  carpentering _ ^02925 

For  improvements  at  track >_- '^qOO 

For  papering  clubhouse _ WU^^ 

For  lumber 'j^^^yi 

For  hardware  bills. — 5973 

For  plumbing ..- - - 28836 

For  barbed  wire  and  water  pipes - - 131 00 

For  water  piping,  etc. 5376 liO  ^ 

For  purses  and  stakes,  October  meeting — - 372  5D 

For  payroll-.. -- - 7000 ' 

For  police  patrol - —  54590 

For  advertising  fair  .-- 7l30i 

For  printing,  October  meeting - ii^^\ 

For  band  and  wagon  ._ - ^^^ 

For  balloon  ascensions _ i_ 

B'or  Superintendent  of  Pavilion  - 6000| 

For  ladies*  tournament 18(*| 

For  street  sprinkling 151^^ 

For  bill  posting. - -  %^ 

For  water  supply _.. - - igSjJ  ; 

For  hay  and  straw,  October  meeting— - 3ft  JJd 

For  labor  at  track -.- 157  Jl 

For  insurance 53^1 

For  incidentals,  October  meeting 884  J 

For  premiums  at  Pavilion -  1,551* 

For  premiums  at  Park  .__ .- JL^-^ 


PREMIUMS  AWARDED-1890. 


DIVISION  A— HORSES. 


I  HHOBOtlGHBRKDS— STALLIONS. 

IBaer.tvo  years  old ■ 

■ '  ig,  Jr.,  two  years  old 


ijfoniyfiarsold  and  over  . 

i  four  years  old  and  over . 

ia,  two  years  old _. 

IH,  two  years  old 

Jil,  one  year  old .-. 

IS  uid  two  colts 


iD-^rAI^DABD  BRED— STALLIONS. 


i;  four  years  old  and  over 

\  four  years  old  and  over .  _. 

_'i,  three  years  old 

J,  two  years  old 

inromrsold 

Winchester,  one  year  old 

rold 

gcolt 


UAEES. 

iBarr, four  years  old  and  over... 

j,  two  years  old _ ._-_.,- 

"er,  two  years  old 

Jingcolt..-:. 

^Biiir,  with  suckling  colt 

FAMILIES. 

Band  fire  colts 

Jtiud  two  colts 

lldkrd  and  two  colts 


I  in-BOADSTBBS—STALLIONS. 

^fenr  years  old  and  over 

ft&i,fouryeare  old  and  over. 

■^yeaisold 

sjyearsold 

J.  one  year  old .,  - .  . 

^,  suckling 


\  four  years  old  and  over 

Ww  years  old 

r,tmee  years  old 

loyearsold 

ijflne  year  old - 

Jtte  Lake,  one  year  old 

■"Ing 


GELDINGS* 


Jt»o  years  old 

^ter,  two  years  old 

*|Bwold 


Exhibitor. 


J.  Gries 

Francisco  Estudillo- 
J.  Gries 


W.  L.  Appleby 

J.  Gries 

Francisco  Estudillo. 

J.  Gries 

J,  Gries 

J.  Gries 


C.  A.  Durfee 

L.  Snod^ass 

Elias  Williams.. 
J.  W.  Robinson. 

C.  A.  Durfee 

J.  W.  Robinson. 

J.  Gries 

J.  W.  Robinson- 


J.  W.  Robinson 

J.  W.  Robinson 

Henrietta  St'  k  Farm 

J.  W.  Robinson 

J.  W.  Robinson 


Address. 


L.  Snodgrass 

C.  A.  Durfee 

J.  W.  Robinson. 


Elias  Williams. 

Grant  Bros 

J.  C.  Newton... 
James  A.  Tyer. 

J.  C.  Newton 

J.  C.  Newton -__ 
Elias  Williams - 


C.  A.  Durfee- 

S.  Tyler 

A.  Rose 

A.  Rose 

A.  Rose 

F.  F.  Weed- 
A.  Rose 


H.  E.  Small.. 
H.  E.  Small- 
J.  C.  Newton. 


Compton  ... 
San  Jacinto. 
Compton  ... 


Santa  Clara... 

Compton 

San  Jacinto... 

Compton 

Compton 

Compton 


Los  Angeles  ..- 

Los  Angeles 

Los  Angeles 

Edgemont  Park. 

Los  Angeles 

Edgemont  Park. 

Compton 

Edgemont  Park 


Edgemont  Park. 
Edgemont  Park 

Compton 

'BldgemoJit  Park. 
;pdgemont  Park. 


Los  Angeles 

Los  Angeles 

Edgemont  Park. 


Williams  ... 
Los  Angeles- 
Farmdale--. 

Rivera 

Farmdale... 
Farm  dale... 
Los  Angeles. 


Los  Angeles... 

Pasadena 

Ballona 

Ballona 

Ballona 

Santa  Fe  Springs 
Ballona 


Award. 


.$15  00 
..|8  00 
.$10  00 


..$20  00 
. .$10  00 
.  $10  00 
-..$5  00 
_-.$8  00 
..$20  00 


..$25  00 
..$16  00 
..$20- 00 
.-..$15  00 
...$8  00 
$12  00 
...$8  00 
-.$6  ^ 


-...$20  00 
.-..$10  00 

$5  00 

$6  00 

..-.$16  00 


-$30  00 
.$20  00 


.$25  00 
M2  00 

.$15  00 
..$8  00 
$12.00 


..$4  00 


.$15  00 

$12  00 
..$6  00 
-$10  00 
..$8  00 
..'$4  00 

.$6  00 


Los  Angeles 

Los  Angeles 

Farmdale 


-$10  00 

-$5  00 
..$8  00 
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TKANSACTI0N8   OF  THE 
Division  A — Continued. 


Exhibit. 


Exhibitor. 


Clara  D  and  suckling  colt 

Turk  and  suckling  colt 

Goldnut  and  five  colts 

Barney  Clifton  and  five  colts.  _ 

Nellie  Hill  and  two  colts 

Clara  D  and  two  colts. __ 


Brandy  and  Soda,  matched  road  horses, 
Nellie  and  Dixey,  matched  road  horses 

lono,  single  horse  in  harness 

Rowdy  Boy,  single  horse  in  harness ._. 


CLASS  V—CAllRIAGE  HORSES. 


Sherry  and  Bitters, 
Bessie  and  Bab 


CLASS  VI — PONIES. 


Cupid,  three  years  old  and  over  ___ 

Kats,  three  years  old  and  over 

Fancy  and  Fairy,  matched  ponies. 
Fairy,  single  pony  in  harness 


J.  C.  Newton... 
A.  Kose 

Elias  Williams. 
James  DeZell.. 
S.  Snodgrass... 
J.  C.  Newton.— 


A.  B.  Anderson... 
Ed.  Ryan 

N.  A*  Covarrubias. 
N.  A.  Covarrubias, 


Farmdale 

Ballona 

Los  Angeles... 
Los  Angeles,., 
Los  Angeles... 
Farmdale..., 


SanGabnel.....jj 
Los  Angeles..... 
Los  Angeles...:  [a 
Los  Angeles.,.,  1 


A.  B .  Anderson San  Gabriel .. 

F.  Estudillo San  Jacinto.. 


J,  W.  Gardner-. 
G.  L.  Waring... 
J.W.Gardner  .. 
A.  B.  Anderson  . 


CLASS  VII — SADDLE    HORSES. 


Sir  Ladd_ 
Claudie.- 


CLASS    VIII* 

Bess,  three  years  old  and  over. 


CLASS     IX — DRAFT     HORSES— STALL- 
TONS, 

Morton  Tom,  three  years  old  and  over. 
Passe  Partout,  three  years  old  and  over 
Monitor,  two  years  old 


Emma,  three  years  old  and  over 

Mary,  three  years  old  and  over 

SPECIAL  CLASB^CLEVELAND    BAYS. 


A.  B.  Anderson 
Myer  Lewis 


Isaac  Kean_ 


Best  stallion. 
Second  best.. 


Holbert  <fe  Conger.. 
Celestin  &  Gormley 
J.  G.  Denman 


J.  G.  Denman. 
J.  G.  Denman. 


Los  Angeles. 
Santa  Monica." 
Los  Angeles.... 
San  Gabriel. 


San  Gabriel.. .„|| 
Los  Angeles.. 


Pasadena  — 


^enrietta  St'k  Farm 
Holbert  &  Conger.. . 


Balloiia... 
lios  Angele 
Norwalk .. 


Norwalk , 
Norwalk . 


Wilmington. 
Ballona. ... 


DIVISION  B— CATTLE. 


Exhibit, 


CLASS  I—DTJRHAMB— BULLS. 

5th   Kirklevington  of  Forest  Home, 

three  years  old  and  over 

44th  Kirklevington  of  Forest  Home, 

two  years  old 

Belle's  Duke  of  Forest  Home,  one  year 

old - — 

Rose's  Duke  of  Forest  Home,  one  year 

old - 

68th  Kirklevington  of  Forest  Homef 

under  one  year 

2d  Duke  of  Airdrie's  Cherry,  under  one 


Exhibitor. 


Younger  &  Son  . 
Younger  &  Son  . 
Younger  &  Son  . 
Younger  &  Son  , 
Younger  &  Son 
B.  Woodhead  ... 


Address. 


San  Jos^-. 
San  Jos^-. 
San  Jos6., 
San  Jos^ . 
San  Jos6. 


SIXTH  DISTRICT   AGRICULTURAL   ASSOCIATION. 
Division  B— Continued. 


Exhibit. 


cows, 

» of  Forest  Hotoe,  three  years 

ilOTer 

p  of  Forest  Home,  three  years 
(J  over 

e  12kh,  two  years  old 

^FDard,  one  year  old 

iBose  leth,  under  one  year 

"Uynard  7th,  under  one  year .. . 

HEBD. 

i,  two  years  old  and  over 


[:eiA86  n— JEBSKY&~BULLS. 

I,  three  years  old  and  over  ._ 
Mliree  years  old  and  over  . 

Ktwo years  old..-;. _.„ 

j' OiT,  one  year  old 

ott,  one  year  old-, 

m,  under  one  year ._ 

f  Sullar,  tmder  one  yea  r . 


B, three  years  old  and  over . 

)^  yeais  old  and  over 

fo  years  old _ 

leen,  two  years  old 

le  year  old 

leyear  old 

fcunder  one  year 

Ijnnder-oneyear 


HERDS. 

i  OYer  two  years  old 


B  in— HOLSTEINS— B  ULLS . 

IWit's  Mirick,  three  years  old 


te2d,  under  one  year 

cows. 
Ifeennan,  three  years  old  and 


Whree  years  old  and  over 

^Ambassadress,  two  years  old 

BYI—GBADED  COWS. 

eyears  old  and  over 

Ilhree  years  old  and  over 

Itoyearsold ., 

ioyearsold 

ijearold _. 

lene  year  old 


QUEBNSETS— BtJLLS. 

!  Springtide,  two  years  old-. 
d Fauntleroy,  one  year  old.. 

cowa. 

|flftReel,  three  years  old  and 

k, three  years  old  and  over 

oyearsold 

I,  Tinder  one  year 

HEKD. 


Exhibitor. 


C.  Younger  <fe  Son  ._ 

C,  Younger  &  Son  . 
C.  Younger  &  Son  . 
C.  Younger  &  Son  . 
C.  Younger  &  Son  . 
C.  Younger  &  Son  . 

C.  Younger  &  Son  . 


J,  D.  Durfee 

L.  S.  Sj^me 

J.  D.  Durfee 

Mrs.  J.  E.  Ellis. 

H.  Locke 

J.  D.  Durfee 

C.  B.  Woodhead 


C.B.  Woodhead... 

J.  D.  Durfee 

J.  D.  Durfee 

L.  S.  Svme 

J.  D.  Durfee 

J.  D,  Durfee 

L.  S.  Syme 

Mrs.  J.  E.  Em^..-. 
J.  D.DuTfee  

C.  B.  Woodhead  — 


A.  Rose 

C.  B.  Woodhead... 


L.  S.  Syme_._ 

C.  B.  Woodhead.. 
C.B.  Woodhead.. 


Address. 


A.  Rose 

C.  Younger  &  Son... 

L.  S.  Syme 

J.  D.  Durfee 

J.  D.  Durfee , 

J.  D.  Durfee 

J,  D.  Durfee 


Sessions  &  Bigelow. 
Sessions  &  Bigelow. 


Sessions  &  Bigelow _ 
Sessions  &  Bigelow- 
Sessions  &  Bigelow. 
Sessions  &  Bigelow  . 


Sessions  &  Bigelow.. 


San  Jos6  . 

San  Jos^ . 
San  Jos6 . 
San  Jos^  - 
San  Jos4 . 
San  Jos6  . 


San  Jos^ . 


El  Monte... 

Pasadena 

El  Monte  . . . 
Los  Angeles 
Los  Angeles 
El  Monte  ... 
Los  Angeles. 


Los  Angelea. 
El  Monte  .- 
El  Monte  ... 
Pasadena  __. 
El  Monte... 
EI  Monte... 
Pasadena  .-. 
Los  Angeles 


El  Monte  ... 
Los  Angeles. 


Ballona 

Los  Angeles. 


Pasadena ... 
Los  Angeles. 
Los  Angeles. 


Ballona.-. 
San  Jose  _. 
Pasadena  , 
-El  Monte  . 
El  Monte  . 
El  Monte  . 
El  Monte  . 


Lynwood . 
Lynwood . 


Lynwood . 
Lynwood  . 
Lynwood . 
Lynwood . 


Lynwood . 
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Award. 


420  00 

410  00 

415  oo 
410  00 
..$8  OO 
..|4  00 


-$20  00 


.$20  OO 
.$10  00 
-$15  00 
.$10  00 
-_$6  00 
..$8  00 
..$4  00 


420  00 
-$1*00 
-$15  00 
48  00 
.$10  00 
..$6  00 
-.$8  00 
.44  00 


-%20  00 
-$10  00 


-$20  OO 
-48  00 


.$20  00 
410  OO 
-$16  OO 


.$15  00- 
-.$8  00. 
.-$8  00 
44  00. 
.-$5  00 
..$3  00. 
..$4  00' 


.$10  00 
-$10  00- 


410  00' 
.45  00. 
$10  00 
..$5  00 


410  00' 
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TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE 

DIVISION  D— SWINE. 


Exhibit. 


Redwood  Lad,  one  year  old  and  over.. 
Spartan,  six  months  old  and  under 

one  year „ . 

Model  Prince,  six   months   old   and 

under  one  year 

sows. 

Ranchetta  Belle,  breeding  sow -.-. 

Lynwood  Princess,  breeding  sow 

Lynwood  Agnes,  six  months  old  and 

under  one  year >,_ 

Lynwood  Annie,  six  months  old  and 

under  one  year 


Exhibitor. 


Addi88& 


C.  A.  Coffman  ...  . 

C.  A.  Coffman 

Sessions  &  Bigelow. 


C.  A.  Coffman  .-.. 
Sessions  &  Bigelow,- 


PAIR  OF  PIGS. 

Neiia  and  Gus,  under  ten  months  old,. 

Model  Prince  and  Beauty,  under  ten 

months  old - 


SBECIAL  CLASS— YORKSHIRE. 

Exhibit  of  small  Yorkshires 


Sessions  &  Bigelow.. 
Sessions  <fc  Bigelow 

C.  A.  Coffman .... 
Sessions  <fc  Bigelow— 


Capt.  W.  H,  Eckles. 


Rivera  — 
Lynwood .. 

Lynwood .. 

Lynwood., 

Rivera  .... 
Lynwood . 

Glendora  — 


DIVISION  E— POULTRY, 


Exhibit. 

BxhibitOT. 

Address.    : 

Best  pair  Light  Brahmas 

Best  pair  Buff  Cochins 

Best  pair  of  any  variety  of  Cochins  .— 

Best  pair  Langshans 

Best  pair  Plymouth  Rocks 

Best  pair  "Wyandottes --    .. . 

Isaac  Kean.. 

Pasadena.....* 

A.  C.Ruschhauft-- 
L.  S.  Syme 

Lo8Angele8...j 
Pasadena — - 

A.  C.  Ruschhauft . .. 
C.T.Paul         

Los  Angeles..-. 
Los  Angeles.... 
Pasadena — 
LosAngeles...- 
LosAiigeles-.-J 
Pasadena — 
Pasadena- — 
LosAngeleS...- 
Pasadena — 

S.  Tyler 

Best  pair  Black-breasted  Red  Games.. 
Best  pair  White-faced  Black  Spanish,  _ 
Best  pair  White  Leghorns   . .- 

E.  R\  Terwilleger... 

.J.  D.  Mercer 

S.  Tyler 

Best  pair  Brown  Leghorns 

Best  pair  A.  0.  V.  Hamburgs 

Best  nair  W.  C.  B*  Polands 

I.  Kean.- - 

A.  C.  Ruschhauft  .- 

W.H.  Syme 

W.  H.  Syme 

A.  C.  Ruschhauft... 
S,  Tyler 

Best  nair  A.  0.  V.  Polands 

-Pasadena — ' 

Best  pair  Houdans - 

Los  Angeles-^ 

Best  Dair  Game  Bantams 

Pasadena --- 

Best  Dair  A.  0.  V.  Bantams .             ... 

S.  Tyler 

Pasadena.-^ 

Best  pair  A.  0.  V.  fowls 

Best  pair  turkeys 

Best  pair  geese 

Best  Dair  A.  0.  V.  ducks 

J.  D.  Mercer 

S.  Tyler 

I.  Kean.. 

LosAngeles.-* 
Pasadena — ' 
Pasadena."-:' 

S.  Tyler 

Pasaiena  .-^ 

Bpst  nair  Guinea  fowls 

S.  Tyler _ 

Pasadena -'-^ 

Beat  disnlav  of  nonltrv 

S.  Tyler .._ 

Pasadena.-'^ 

SPECIAIi  POULTRY  AWARDS. 

Best  "Dair  Fan  tails         

M.  Casenave 

A.  C.  Ruschhauft... 

M.  Casenave 

M.  Casenave 

S.Tjder 

LosAngelefl^ 

■Best  Dair  Jacobins    .        

LosAngeM 

Best  pair  A.  0.  variety    

Los  Angeles--' 

Best  display  of  pigeons 

Best  pair  rabbits  — - - 

Los  Angeles-- 
Pasadena --1 

^^ 
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Exhibit. 


jyof  hand^made  horseshoes  . 

Jjcamage  harness - 

y  of  wooden  mantels 

ly  of  ornithology 

yof  shells - 

jf  of  minerals --- 

IJomithology 

'  J  of  animals  and  skins 

fof  Indian  curios 

Irftoooms 

|Me  carriage  harness 

^uaraage  harness  . 

I^gle  track  harness — 

'laBsaddle 

le  and  bridle 

1  display  of  fur  goods  and 

^  y  of  water  pipe 

SV  wooden  mantels 

yof  carriages 

ly  of  broomcom 

paints 

legopnertrap 

ifioupling 

ijpnnkler-. 

mlamp 

leharaesapad 

lyof  gas  heaters,  stoves,  and 

d finest  mounted  tiger  skin. 

ic  light  machinery 

iplow - -, 

tor __ 


Exhibitor. 


James  P.  Brown 

W.  H.  Gooledge  -  — 
Los  Ang.  Mantel  Co. 
Mrs.  John  Bickner_. 
Mrs.  John  Bickner. 
Thomas  Ahunter ._ 
Thomas  Ahunter  ._. 
Thomas  Ahunter  ... 
Thomas  Ahunter .. 

Peter  Keane  -_ 

Harrison  &  Dickson 
H.  W.  Heinsch— - 
H.  W.  Heinsch  .... 
H.  W.  Heinsch.... 
H.  W.  Heinsch  — . 
H.  W,  Heinsch 


H.  W.  Heinsch 

Culver  &  Little 

H.  Bohrmann 

H.  Bohrmann 

C.N.Wilson  - 

Los  Ane.  Paint  Co,._ 
Ira  F.  White  &  Son. 
Pomona  Na.Hose  Co, 
Pomona  Na.  Hose  Co, 
August  Wagniere... 

W.H.  Cooledge 

Day  <fc  Fisher  Mu.Co. 

L.  Ang.  Lighting  Co. 

A.  B.  Anderson 

L.  Ang.  Electric  Co. 
Fosmir  Iron  Works. 
Fosmir  Iron  Works. 


Address. 


Award. 


Santa  Ana 

Los  Angeles  .... 

Los  Angeles 

Santa  Monica.. 
Santa  Monica.  . 
Los  Angeles  ... 
Los  Angeles  _._ 
Los  Angeles  ... 
Los  Angeles  ... 
Los  Angeles  ... 
Los  Angeles  ... 
Los  Angeles  ... 
Los  Angeles  ... 
Los  Angeles  ._. 
Los  Angeles  _.. 
Los  Angeles  ... 

Los  Angeles  ... 
Los  Angeles  ... 
Los  Angeles  ... 
Los  Angeles  ... 
Sain  Fernando  _ 
Los  Angeles  ... 

Pomona 

Pomona _. 

Pomona 

Los  Angeles  .-. 
Los  Angeles  ... 
Los  Angeles  ... 

Los  Angeles  ... 

San  Gabriel 

Los  Angeles  ... 
Los  Angeles  ... 
Los  Angeles  ... 


.  Diploma. 
.Dip.&$5 
Diploma. 

.  Dip.&$10 

.  Diploma. 

.  Diploma. 

-  Diploma. 
.  Diploma. 
.  Diploma. 

-  Diploma. 
.  Diploma. 

Dip.&$10 
.  Diploma. 
.  Dip.&$10 
.  Diploma. 
.  Diploma. 

.  Diploma. 
Diploma. 

-  Diploma. 
.  Diploma. 

-  Diploma. 
.  Diploma. 
.  Diploma. 

-  Diploma. 

-  Diploma. 
.  Diploma. 
.  Diploma. 
.  Diploma. 

.  Diploma. 
.  Diploma. 
.  Diploma. 

-  Diploma. 
.  Diploma. 


DIVISION  H— FANCY  WORK. 


Exhibit. 


it  Jeisev  skirt 

lilts...'. _. 

Ijoilt 

'leoes crochet  -work 

dbaby'Bcoat 

Ijwzyqdlt 

"  hqaiU 

d  comfort 

■IiWe  handkerchief. 

dlace. 

E«ttbioidered  flannel  skirts 

twhite  skirt -. 

i  piano  cover 

i'tahle  cover 

iskirt 

1  chemise. 
.-- J  napkins 
liice 

ifiied  satin  dreas 

i  satin 

i  table  cloth 

*tWv 

yofmncy  work.. 

ITtable  cover 


Exhibitor. 


Ada  Redus 

Mrs.  B.  R.  Buffing.. 
Mrs.  Josep'ne  Twist 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Wagner. 

Georgie  Grelck 

Mrs.  G.  Vandervoort 
Mrs.  G.  Vandervoort 
Mrs.  G.  Vandervoort 

Mrs.  F.  E.  Nay 

Mrs.  Louise  Grete  . 

Mrs.  Mary  Kon 

Mrs.  Mary  Kon 

Mrs.  L.' V.  Graves.. 
Mrs.  L.  V.  Graves.. 
Mrs.  L.  V.  Graves..- 
Mrs.  L.  V.  Graves.. - 
Mrs.  L.  V.  Graves... 

Mrs.  M.  Cicotte 

Mrs.  M.  Cicotte 

Mrs.  M.  Cicotte 

Mrs.  M.  Wilson . 

Mrs.  M.  Wilson..--, 
Mrs.  R.  P.  Ingram., 
Mrs.  J.  S.  Johnson.. 
Mrs.  R.  C.  DeFlores. 


Address. 


Los  Angeles  .. 
Los  Angeles  _. 
Los  Angeles  .. 
Los  Angeles  ._ 
Los  Angeles  .. 
Santa  Monica 
Santa  Monica- 
Santa  Monica- 
Los  Angeles  . . 
Los  Angeles  .. 
Los  Angeles  .. 
Los  Angeles  .. 
Los  Angeles  .. 
Los  Angeles  .. 
Los  Angeles  .. 
Los  Angeles  . . 
Los  Angeles  _. 
Los  Angeles  .. 
Los  Angeles  .. 
Los  Angeles  . . 
Los  Angeles  .. 
Los  Angeles  .. 
Los  Angeles  .. 
Los  Angeles  ._ 
Los  Angeles  . . 


Award. 


..  .$3  00 
. ,.  .$3  00 
-...|2  00 

.-.$3  00 
...  .$2  00 
,-  -$3  00 
..--$1  00 
...-I1  00 
-...$2  00 
....$2  00 
_.-_$2  00 
...-$3  00 
_...$3  00 
....$3  00 

...$3  00 
-.-.$3  00 
....$2  00 

—  .$2  00 
...-I3  00 
— .$1  00 
....$2  00 
.-.$i  00 
....$5  00 

—  .13  00 
...-I0  50 
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TRANSACTIONS   OF   THE 
DiviszoN  H— Continued. 


Exhibit. 

Exhibitor. 

Address. 

Best  fancy  shell  work _.. 

Best  point  lace  handkerchief 

Miss  Phil.  S.  Flores 
Mrs,  Jas.  Cumpston. 
Mrs.  L.  P.  Millar  ... 
Mrs.  Mamie  Chick,. 

Mrs.  Mcllmid 

Mrs.  L.  V.  Voorhees 

Los  Angeles 
Los  Angeles 

Best  Spanish  embroidery.. _,.   .. . 

Los  Angeles 

Best  crochet  work .. 

Los  Angelea. 

Best  shell  work _ 

Los  Angeles 

Best  kid  gloves _i 

Los  Angeles, 

DIVISION  I— FANCY  WORK. 


Exhibit. 


Best  three  pillow  cases 

Best  bed-room  set,  crazy  work 

Best  crochet  baby  skirt" 

Bisplaj  of  birds'  epgs 

Best  display  of  birds'  eggs 

Best  display  of  moss  and  shell  work 

Best  etching 

Best  fancy  tidy 

Best  luster  painting 

Best  kensingtoii  banner 


Exhibitor. 


Mary  Gridley 

Anna  M.  Workman 

Angelina  Grrelck 

Arthur  C.  Outtrin  .. 
Charley  and  Frank 

Bledsoe 

Jessie  Millar 

Jessie  Millar.... 

Jessie  Millar 

Jessie  Millar 

Jessie  Millar 


Address. 


Lob  Angeles^ 
Los  Angelea  ^ 
Los  Angeles  ^ 
Pulton  Welli3 

Los  Angeles  4 
Los  Angeles.. 
Los  Angeles  ^ 
Los  Angeles.; 
Los  Angeles^ 
Los  Angeles^ 


DIVISION  J— FINE  ARTS. 


Exhibit. 


Best  landscape. -_ 

Best  fruit  piece - 

Best  pastel  portraits 

Pastel  portraits _.. 

Best  water  colors 

Crayon  portraits _ 

Best  landscape 

Best  floral  pieces 

Fruit  piece _ 

Best  painting  of  tigs _.. 

Best  painting  of  poppies - 

Best  bisque  vases -- 

Best  brass  and  fine  copper  engraving , 

Best  amateur  photography .. 

Wood  plaques, 

Wood  plaques 

Fruit  painting- _ - 

Best  orange  in  oil  on  canvas -  -  - 

Best  portraits 

Portraits 

Best  oil  painting  of  animals _- 

Oil  painting  of  fruits. 

Floral  pieces 

Best  decorated  china 

Best  frames,  etc --- 


Exhibitor. 


Address, 


Best  display  of  photography.. 

Best  display  of  crayon  portraits 

Display  of  photography --- 

Best  wood  plaques.— 

Best  display  of  crayon  portraits 

Best  study  from  life 

Water-color  landscape - 

Water-coJ or  landscape 


Mrs.  Fannie  Dietz .. 
Miss  Pearl  Letteiier 

J.  Abbertus 

J.  Abbertus 

J.  Abbertus... 

J.  N.  Hanson 

Miss  M.  E.  Donnel] . 
Miss  Edith  White -. - 
MissF.E.  DuvalL.. 
Mrs.  Ellen  B.  Farr-> 
Mrs.  Ellen  B.  Farr., 

Mrs.  M.  Cicotte 

Miss  M.  N.  Morrison 

C.  L.  Roberts 

Mrs.  J.  N,  Patterson. 
Miss  Jessie  Goodwin 
Mrs.  N.  Catching ... 
Mrs.  N.  Catching  ... 
Miss  E.  G.  Sawtelle 
Miss  E.  G.  Sawtelle. 

C.B.Owens 

C.B.Owens 

Mrs.  R.  P.  Ingram. - 
Mrs.  D.  B.  Russell.. 
Kugemann  &  Lich- 

teuberger _. 

F,  G.  Schumacher .. 
F.  G.  Schumacher  .. 
Steck  &  Lamson  ... 
Mrs.  J.  H.  Crawford 
Mrs.  M.  E,  Macleod 
Mrs.  M.E.  Macleod 
Mrs.  M.  E.  Macleod 
Mrs.  M.  E.  Macleod 


Los  Angeles„| 
Los  Angeles.- 
Los  Angeles..; 
Los  Angeles,... 
Los  Angeles- 
Santa  Ana 

Los  Angeles- 
Los  Angeles- 
Los  Angeles... 
Pasadena. 
Pasadena . 
Los  Angeles.- 


Cahuenga...^ 
Los  Angelea 
Los  Angeles 

Los  Angeles  J 
Los  Angeles-^ 
Los  Angeles.- 
Los  Angeles-^? 
Los  Angeles. 
Los  Angeles 
Los  Angeles 
Los  Angeles-^ 

Los  Angeles--' 
Los  Angeles  < 
Los  Angeles--' 
Los  Angeles.--' 
Los  Angeles-'^ 
LosAnj 
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£xliil>it. 


u0Ons 

dons 

land  cocoons 

J|ie8B8.. 

tpotfttoes 

fcom 

yofpumpluns 

jof  potatoes - 

t  variety  of  potatoes 

I 

1 

Jjers --- 

Bforpickling 

Jjuansmpod 

gplant 

hmnskmelons 

jflesh  muskmelons 

irieties  wheat 

teofrye ^ 

rp V- 

rsqoash ._ 

1  pounds  flour 

iirt  of  flowers 

lieets........ .,., 

(t  display  of  roses . 
I  of  flowers  and  plants 
B display  of  vegetables. 


Exhibitor. 


Address. 


Award. 


J.N.Miller... 

J.N.  Miller 

F.  R.  Slaughter 

D.  Curry 

J.  T.  Haddox 

Mrs.  Mamie  Chick.. 

E.  Dane 

John  Branch 

R.  E.  Larter 

Geo.  Rogers — . 

Frank  Cook 

Frank  Cook 

Mrs.  Musselman 

R.  E.  Larter 

McFadden  &  Bentley 

A.  Butterfield .*. 

8.  J.  Murdock. 

O.  E.  Roberts 

N.  Reifsnyder... 

H.  Reifsnyder  _ 

Henry  Claussen 

Henry  Claussen 

C.N.Wilson... 

C.  N.Wilson 

C.N.Wilson 

C.  N.Wilson 

O.N.Wilson 

C.N.Wilson 

C.N.Wilson 

Olive  Milling  Co 

B.  T.  Barber 

J.N.Miller 

A  nnie  Workm  an 

T.  Weisen  danger 

Mrs.  S.  J).  Spears... 

J.  E,  Boyce — . 

Merchants  Com.  Go. . 


Artesia 

..  ..$4  00 

Artesia 

$4  00 

University 

Diploma. 

Norwalk 

H  00 

El  Monte 

$5  00 

Los  Angeles  . 

$5  00 

Pasadena 

$4  00 

Artesia 

..,.$5  00 

Westminster 

$5  00 

Westminster 

$6  00 

Westminster 

$3  00 

Westminster 

$5  00 

Westminster 

$10  00 

Westminster.-.. 

$4  00 

Westminster 

.-...$4  00 

Westminster 

$4  00 

Westminster 

$4  00 

Cahuenga 

$4  00 

Fruitland 

$4  00 

Fruitland 

$4  00 

Los  Angeles.- 

$4  00 

Los  Angeles 

$4  00 

San  Fernando... 

.....$5  00 

San  Fernando... 

$5  00 

San  Fernando  ... 

$4  00 

San  Fernando... 

$4  00 

San  Fernando... 

$4  00 

San  Fernando... 

$4  00 

San  Fernando... 

$4  00 

Olive 

$5  00 

Antelope  Valley. 

$5  00 

Artesia 

$5  00 

Los  Angeles 

$3  00 

Englewood 

Diploma. 

East  Los  Angeles 

-...$10  00 

Santa  Monica... 

Diploma. 

Los  Angeles 

Diploma. 

DIVISION  L— BUTTER,  CHEESE,  ETC. 

Exhibit. 

Exhibitor. 

Address. 

Award. 

[^^ariety  of  cheese 

Anderson  Rose 

Mitchell   &  Harsh- 
man  

Ballona .,  . 

,_..$15  00 

Downey 

Artesia 

Diploma. 
-$5  00 

Syclieese 

J.  W.  Patterson 

Stephens  &  Co 

Orange  County  Mo- 
lasses Co. 

«*e..,. 

Los  Angeles 

Buena  Park 

Los  Angeles 

Downey 

AVhittier 

Westminster.... 

Diploma. 

"**ne  molasses _ 

\^ 

Diploma. 

-.-.$10  00 

$5  00 

Sessions  &  Bigelow.  - 
T.  J.  Kerns 

^"^ohss^:::::::::,  :::::: 

T.  W.  Mendenhall  & 
Son 

James  A.  McFadden 

fcft.,.. 

Diploma. 
Diploma. 

LosAn^ 
Los  Ana 
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TRA.NSA.CTI0N8   OF   THE 

DIVISION  M— FRUIT. 


JJxhibit. 


Five  varieties  apples _ . 

Best  three  varieties  lemons. 


Best  jellies 

Best  jellies  and  jams , ..- 

Best  display  of  catsup ^ 

Best  oranee  and  lemon  juice 

Best  sun-aried  figs 

Chowchow  and  prepared  mustard. 


Exhibitor. 


Best  evaporated  apricots 

Largest  pear 

Best  display  of  Kelsey  Japan  plums., . 

Best  display  of  guavas 

Best  display  of  soft  and  hard-shell  al- 
monds.. 

Best  display  of  Italian  chestnuts 

Best  display  of  three  varieties  figs 

Best  display  of  dried  peaches 

Best  display  of  seedless  raisins 

Best  crystallized  fruits 

Seven  varieties  apples ^ 

Best  three  varieties  pears 

Best  citron  of  commerce 

Best  display  of  oranges -__ 

Best  imperial  limes  -_ ___ ._. 

Best  general  variety  of  apples 

Best  quinces 

Dried  i)eaches _ 

Sun-dried  apricots _ 

Best  twenty-five  pounds  nectarines  __. 
Best  fifty  pounds  English  walnuts  .__ 

Best  seven  varieties  apples 

Best  five  varieties  apples 

Best  general  display  of  apples 

Best  three  varieties  figs . 

Best  general  display  of  pears  ,._ 

Best  general  variety  of  plums 

Best  eight  varieties  table  grapes 

Best  general  display  of  table  grapes  ... 

Largest  display  of  fruit  in  glass 

B est  display  of  j  ell  ies  and  j  am  s 

Best  display  of  fruit  in  glass 

Best  display  of  prunes  (dried) 

Best  display  of  plums  (dried) 

Best  three  varieties  table  grapes 

Best  three  varieties  lemons 

Best  fifty  pounds  English  walnuts  . 

Best  strawberries 

Best  district  display 

District  display...- 

Best  one  variety  lemons _ 


Vernon  Bros 

Theo.  Pinthel 

Mrs.  S.  A.  Crane 

Hoy le  Bros. .  _ 

Philbrook  &  Stetson 
Philbrook  &  Stetson 

Jas.  Root 

Home  Pickling  and 

Preserving  Co 

S.  R.  Thorp... 

Chas.  Picot 

Mark  Brantle  

H.  Stoll 


Whittier 
Santa  Au.., 

Duarte 

lios  Angeles ... 
Pasadena  ....i 
Pasadena.. 
Rivera 

Pasadena..., 
Los  Angeles 
Los  Angeles ., 

Covina 

Cahuenga... 


E.  P.  Norwood-. 
E.  P. 'Norwood-. 

E.  Dane 

E.  Dane 

E.  Dane 

Bishop-Loop  Co 

John  Branch 

John  Branch 

John  Branch  _ 

Ernest  Watson 

A.  C.  Thompson 

T.  J.  Kerns 

T.  J.  Kerns 

Henry  Englehart  ... 
Henry  Englehart .-. 

E.  A.  Borine _. 

G.W.  Ford 

Mrs.  Lyman  ... 

McFadden&Bentley 

Mrs.  Lyman 

H.  Carlvsle .. 

H.  Carlysle 

O.  J.  Buck 

Cyrus  Kinney 

Cyrus  Kinney 

"W.  R.Baker 

W- R.Baker 

Mrs.  S.  A.  Crane 

Bliss  Bros 

Bliss  Bros 

H.  Reifsnyder 

H.  Claussen  ._ 

C.  H.  Coffman 

R.  Baldrid^e 

Ventura  District. __ 
Westminster  District 
N.  W.  Blanchard  - 


Cucamonga. 
Cucamonga.... 
Pasadena..... 
Pasadena 


Los  Angeles . 

Artesia 

Artesia 

Artesia 

Duarte 

Duarte 

Downey 

Downey 

Glendora 

Glendora 

LamandaPaik., 
Santa  Ana... 
Westminster. 
Westminster... 
Westminster.. 
Westminster.. 
Westminster- 
Westminster. 
Fillmore.!-.... 
Fillmore... 
Pasadena .. 
Pasadena  i.-.. 

Duarte 

Duarte 

Duarte  ..v.. 
Fruitland... 
Cahuenga.... 
Rivera.. 

Covina... 

Ventura 

Westminster. 
Santa  Paida.. 
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-  BxMWt. 


Exhibitor, 


.^j)f  semi-tropical  trees  — 
"Lf  packages  for  shipping 

J'flf'inned  baked  beans, 
l^ce  meat,  plum  pudding, 

-beans - 

Jljanatta  tree  fruit 

y  of  banana  tree  fruit 

y  of  olive  trees - 

jter — - 

i  wall  plaster — 

snt 


C.  H.Judd. 

Los  Angeles  Box  Co. 


Philbrook  <fe  Stetson 

J.  S.  Blake 

E.  0.  Roberts 

John  S,  Calkins 

Alpine  P.  &  C.  Co... 
Alpine  P.  &  C.  Co... 
Alpine  P.  &  C.  Co._. 


Address. 


Award. 


Glendora  ___ 
Los  Angeles . 


.$20  00 
:.$5  00 


Pasadena 

Los  Angeles  . 

Cahuenga 

Pomona 

Los  Angeles  . 
Los  Angeles  . 
Los  Angeles  . 


Diploma. 
Diploma. 
....$10  00 

Diploma. 
Diploma. 
Diploma. 
Diploma. 


DIVISION  N— BEES,  HONEY,  ETC, 


Exhibit. 


Exhibitor. 


Addiess. 


Most  attractive  display  of  comb  and 
honey  __ 

Best  display  of  extracted  honey 

Best  swarm  of  Italian  bees,  in  glass.  . 
Best  general  display  of  bees  and  honey. 
Most  attractive  display  of  comb  honey _ 

Best  display  of  extracted  honey^ 

Best  specimen  of  comb  formation 

Swarm  of  Italian  bees,  in  glass.  __ 


L.  E.  Mercer  &  Sons. 
L.  E.  Mercer  &  Sons. 
L.  E.  Mercer  &  Sons. 
L.  E.  Mercer  &  Sons 

C.N.Wilson 

C.N.  Wilson 

C.  N.  Wilson 

C.N.Wilson 


Ventura ... 

Ventura 

Ventura  — 
Ventura  .... 
San  Fernan4>i 
San  FeraaadUi 
San  FernandH 
San  Fernandil 
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TRANSACTIONS    OF   THE 


SIXTH  DISTRICT   AGRICULTURAL   ASSOCIATION. 
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SPEED  PROGRAMME. 


SUMMARY. 

.^«  -.3    1     1 

11^. --- 4    dis. 

'  Tim-2-M;  2:22i;  2:23|;  2:27;  2:28^;  2:26|. 


Kace  No,  1 — Running. 

The  Nursery  Stake.  A.  sweepstake  for  two-year  olds  who  ha^e  neTenvouasL 
Twenty-five  dollars  each;  fifteen  dollars  forfeit:  one  hundred  and  fifty dolkaj 
the  second  to  receive  seventy -five  dollars  out  of  the  stake.    One  half  raile. 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 

By  Whom  Entered. 

m 

Mystery,  by  Three  Cheers 

Zingarella,  by  Ed  Corrigan  ._    .__ 

J.  B.  Chase      

Sanl^ 

A.  S.Ashe- 

Seminola,  by  Hindoo 

L.  J.  Rose 

..-.Lois  J 

Cheerful,  by  Three  Cheers 

Fashion  Stable  _ 

■    fh 

Oentenella,  by  Hock  Hocking 

Francisco  Estudillo..- 
J.  G.  Hill 

.-.M\ 

Lulu  H,  by  Reveille 

T 

.       1 

Mystery.-, 

Zihgarella  . 
Seminola,. 


rim<?— 0:49. 


Race  No.  2— Running, 

The  Pomona  Stake.    A  sweepstake  for  all  ages.  Thirty  dollars  each,  h.  f;  ti 
and  fifty  dollars  added;  the  second  to  receive  one  hundred  dollars  out  of! 
Winners  ot  two  races  this  year  to  carry  five  pounds,  and  three  races  eight  pop 
Non- winners  this  year  allowed  six  pounds;  maidens  allowed  twelve  pounds.? 
one  sixteenth  miles. 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


Oladiator,  by  Grinstead. 
Minuet,  by  Rayon  D'Or. 


By  Whom  Entered. 


Santa  Anita  Stable . 
L.  J.Rose 


SUMMARY. 


Minuet-.. 
Gladiator . 


Time—'l  :50i. 


Eace  No.  3— Trotting. 
2:28  Class.    Purse,  six  hundred  dollars. 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


Lucy  R,  by  Sultan 

McKenny,  by  Alcyone 

Dick  Richmond,  by  A.  W.  Richmond 

Jim  Leach,  by  Inca -. 

Bashaw,  hy  Wapsie .-- 


By  Whom  Entered. 


Walter  Maben  . 
C.  A.  Durfee,.. 
Sanchez  Bros... 
Wyat  Barp  ... 
H.  Delaney 


Santo 


Race  No.  4— Special. 

|9 ponies.  One  quarter  of  a  mile. 


• ■■■■ 

Kame  and  Pedigree  of  Hor»e. 

By  Whom  Entered. 

Addreas. 

^ 

J.  B.  Proctor 

---Santa  Monica. 

...... 

R.  P.  Carter              .  . 

Santa  Monica, 

t    „.—..... , - -  - 

J.  Haigh 

Santa  Monica. 

r:: 

G.  L.  Waring 

E.  B,  Woodhouse.-- 

Santa  Monica. 

—.Santa  Monica. 

Race  No,  5— Running. 


■a Cup.  A  sweepstake  for  all  ages.  Thirty  dollars  each,  h.  f. ;  two  hundred 

]  second  to  receive  seventy  dollars  out  of  the  stakes.    Winner  of  any  race 

rtl,1890,  at  three  quarters  of  a  mile  or  less,  to  carry  five  pounds,  and  two  or 

hjaces,  eight  pounds  extra.    Horses  beaten  once 'this  year  at  any  distance 

Wponnds;  twice,  eight  pounds ;  and  three  or  more  times,  ten  pounds.  Maidens 

lippmids.   One  half  mile  heats. 


r — 

Ime&nd  Pedigree  of  Horse. 

By  Whom  Entered. 

Address. 

rfiobbervBoy- 

Juan  B.  Arrelanes 

Santa  Maria. 

rWfldidleJ 

Gus.  Walters 

Los  Angeles. 

A.  Sproul 

Nor  walk. 

1 

2 
r.  o. 


Time—0 :49i;  0 'ASi ;  0  -.m. 


Race  No.  6— Running. 

u^-^e  Handicap.  A  sweepstake  for  all  ages.  Forty  dollars  each,  h.  f. ;  two  hun- 
1% dollars  added;  the  second  to  receive  one  hundred  dollars,  and  the  third, 
•out  of  the  stakes.    One  and  one  quarter  miles. 


*«»tnil  Pedigree  of  Horse. 

By  Whom  Entered. 

Address. 

Iiiffion - 

L.  J.  Rose -. 

.-  .  Los  Angeles. 

S^byGrinstead 

Santa  Anita  Stable 

Santa  Anita. 

fianer 

Matt.  Storn -_. 

Sacramento, 

^Hock  Hocking... 

if  Wanderer —.  — 

A.  B.  Anderson 

San  Gabriel. 

John  Forster        .     

.-    Los  Angeles. 

B5« 
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SUMMARY. 

Naicho  B .  _ 

Marigold  .- _._ 

Rico 


Race  No,  7— Trotting. 
3:00  Class.    Purse,  four  hundred  dollars. 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


Caliph,  by  Pasha 

Orphan  (j-irl,  by  Del  Sur  > . 
Carrie  S,  by  French  horse. 

Sultandin,  by  Sultan 

Alco,  by  Albion 


Thomas  Story 

H.  T.  Rudisell 

A.  Sproul 

Dr.  C.Edgar  Smith. 
Chino  Ranch .- 
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^_ft  Handicap.    A  sweepstake  for  three-year  olds.  Thirty  dollars  each,  h.  f. ; 
idoteftdded;  the  second  to  receive  seventy-five  dollars  out  of  the  stakes. 


Huneand  Pedigree  of  Horse. 

By  Whom  Entered. 

Address. 

L.  J.Rose 

Los  Angeles. 

1   ...—...,                    _.   . 

Matt.  Stom 

__  .Sacramento. 

W.  L.  Apnlebv 

Santa  Clara. 

«                                                         i 

idiop 

summary. 

1 

ST..::        :::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::         2 

Biicto ::::: :._.:3 

Time— 1:4 


.--     . U\ 

Carries 2  2  2ll 

Alco - - 4  4  3  J! 

Sultandin 1  1  4  (Si| 

rwn€-~2:&2|;  2:31|;  2:32J;  2;36;  2:»7;  2:37i. 


Rack  No.  8— Running. 

The  Junior  Stake.  A  sweepstake  for  two-year  olds.  Thirty  dollars  e 
forfeit;  two  hundred  dollars  added;  the  second  horse  to  receive  one huj 
of  the  stakes.  Colts  to  carry  one  hundred  and  fifteen  pounds,  and  fillies  | 
one  hundred  and  twelve  pounds.  The  winner  of  any  race  exclusively foiti^ 
of  the  value  of  four  hundred  dollars,  to  carry  three  pounds  extra;  of  twos 
pounds;  and  of  three  such  races,  twelve  pounds  extra.  Horses  beatwi  one 
pounds;  twice,  ten  pounds;  three  or  more  times,  twelve  pounds.  Three ()! 
mile. 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


Peri,  by  Flood -__ 

Cheerful,  by  Three  Cheers _ 

Mystery,  by  Three  Cheers , 

Hock  Hocking,  Jr.,  by  Hock  Hocking . 
Conrad,  by  Flood - 


By  Whom  Entered. 


Dave  Bridges 

Fashion  Stable 

J.  B.Chase 

Francisco  Estndillo. 
L.  J.Rose 


Mystery  - 
Conrad  -. 
Peri 


summary. 


Time—l'Ml 


Race  No,  10— Mixed. 

«  of  one  hundred  dollars. 


Nime  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 

By  Whom  Entered. 

Address. 

b- 

C.  A.  Durfee 

Los  Angeles. 

pSe, _ 

George  Hinds 

.  Wilmington. 

|. : :.. :: .. 

J.  Garrity 

San  Francisco. 

In. 

summary. 


Time— 2:24:;  2:24^;  2:27;  2:25. 


112    1 

2  3    12 

3  2    3    3 


Race  No.  11— Running. 

^  .  ,  Two  hundred  dollars ;  ten  dollars  from  starters  to  go  to  second  horse. 
*8ttteeiith  miles. 


pnieaucl  Pedigree  of  Horse. 

By  Whom  Entered. 

Address. 

^"" - 

Matt.  Stom 

Sacramento. 

John  Forster 

Los  Angeles. 

'^ _ _ 

Maltese  Villa  Stable  .. 

Merced. 

!>- 

Time— 1:48. 
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The  Santa  Barbara  Handicap.     Purse,  seven  hundred  dollars;  of  ^^^ 
dollars  to  the  first  horse;  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  to  second;  ^W&^ 
twenty  dollars  to  nominate,  and  forty  dollars  more  from  all  starters.  % 
mile. 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


Peri 

Conrad 

Kildare 

Ban  Murphy  _ 


By  Whom  Entered. 


David  Bridges  . 
L.  J.  Rose 

Matt.  Storn..- 
Gus  Walters  --. 


Peri 

Dan  Murphy  . 
Kildare 


Time—l'Mh. 


Race  No.  13— Pacing. 


Purse,  five  hundred  dollars. 

Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 

By  Whom  Entered. 

itij 

Silkwood 

J.  Willetts 

...J 

Hummer .  ,                  .           „        . 

J.  Garrity 

„.Sai 
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,  M  Stake.    A  sweepstake  for  all  ages.     Forty  dollars  each,  h.  f. ;  two 
4 fii^ dollars  added;  the  second  to  receive  one  hundred  dollars  out  of  the 


jaitteand  Pedigree  of  Horse. 

By  Whom  Entered. 

Address. 

KyMflner              -- 

Matt.  Storn._. 

-  -  Sacramento 

•  by  Hock  Hocking 

wWanderer        -- 

A.  B.  Anderson 

San  Gabriel. 

John  I'orster.         

-  -  .  Los  Anereles. 

wAcea  , 


Thne—SiS 


Race  No.  16— Trotting. 
Parse,  five  hundred  dollars. 


Kuae  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 

By  Whom  Entered. 

Address. 

t - 

L.  Lehman 

Hueneme. 

t 

J.  G.  Denman . 

__  Norwalk, 

E. 

Chlno  Ranch 

-  Chine. 

tl 

SUMMARY. 

Silkwood  . --- Jl 

Hummer »l 

Time-'2:lSh;  2:20;  2:20. 


nYne-~2:29^;  2:30^. 


112    1 

2  2    12 

3  3    3    3 


Race  No.  14— Running. 

The  Sau  Bernardino  Handicap.  A  sweepstake  for  tvro-year  olds.^. 
each,  h.  f.;  two  hundred  dollars  added;  the  second  to  receive  one  bunawft' 
of  the  stakes.    Seven  eighths  of  a  mile. 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


Mystery 
3?eri 


By  Whom  Entered. 


Matt.  Storn_. 
Dave  Bridges . 


Peri  .... 

Mystery 


TliAN^S^CTION^S 


m  DISTRICT  AGRICULTURAL  ASSOCIATION 

For  the  Year  1890, 

Composed  of  the  Counties  of  Monterey  and  San  Benito. 


REPORT. 


Salinas  City,  December  1,  1890. 

|jftor«&Je  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture: 
A  TiAxi     ■ -^wrriMEy:  Tho  Directors  of  the  Seventh  District  Agricultural  Asso- 
OPYICEKS    OP    THE    ASSOCl  ACTION.     ^^^^ submit  this,  their  report  of  the  tTansactions  of  said  association, 

gyear  ending  this  date. 
'  JOHN  J.  KELLY, 

J.  D.  CARR - - ->B^  Secretary. 

JOHN  J.  KELLY 

WM.  VANDERHTIRST.  _ 

^  RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES. 

Receipts* 

fcimhand - - -.-  $1,120  55 

UofPaviUon 200  00 

lirfpriviieges - _..^.  722  25 

^admission tickets _,  1,187  00 

dftond 78  50 

imembersliip-: 495  00 

fttickets 96  00 

70  00 

mcemoney _ _ 793  00 

feirarrant _ _ 2,000  00 

"^"it  overdrawn 187  38 

Sxpe-nditures, 

sand  purses « _.  |2,927  00 

- 1  50 

?Bg  and  advertising _ 313  50 

f- 160  00 

"^.dvater 1 94  80 

2,700  78 
639  55 

,^ - — 82  50 

UTjotting  Association 3110' 

Spostage,  andexpressage  __. _  8  95 

$6,949  68 


DIRECTORS. 

J.  B.  CAKK - - 

J.  B.  IVERSON ! 

M.  LYNN -- 

H.  S.  BALL - 

DR.  THOS.  FLINT - 

D.  G.  McLEAN - - 

J.  H.  McDOUGALL 

B.  V.  SARGENT ---    - 


$6,949  68 
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ANNUAL  ADDRESS. 

DELIVERED  AT  THE  PAVILION,  OCTOBER  3, 1890. 
By  Rbv.  Joseph  Emery. 


Mr.  President,  Ladies  Am>  Gentlemen:  Only  on  Tuesday e 
of  the  present  week  did  I  receive  an  invitation  from  the  I 
Directors  to  address  you  on  this  occasion. 

The  shortness  of  time  precludes  the  probability  of  delivering  J 
carefully  prepared  speech,  accompanied  by  satisfactory  Btatirti| 
ting  forth  the  productions  of  the  year. ' 

The  material  resources  of  a  State  or  nation  are  largely  in  S 
Out  of  it  spring  vast  forests,  aifording  a  thousand  varieties  of  i 
the  multiplied  uses  of  man. 

From  the  earth's  bosom  grow  the  harvests  of  the  world  1 
tenance  of  the  race,  and  grasses  in  rich  abundance  for  the  unnij 
flocks  and  herds  that  swarm  over  its  surface. 

From  her  rock-ribbed  sides  are  hewn  the  material  for  the  foni 
of  our  private  dwellings  and  public  buildings.  Beneath  the  snifl 
hid  away  billions  of  tons  of  coal  for  fuel;  and  in  the  Devonidj 
tions  are  vast  reservoirs  of  petroleum,  yielding  millions  oi| 
annually  to  light  owr  homes.  And  seamed  and  woven  in  f" 
sandstone,  and  porphyry  rocks  are  found  the  vast  mineral  ( 
iron  and  copper,  brass  and  platinum,  silver  and  gold.  . 

What  a  wonderful  planet  is  ours,  and  how  well  adapted  fort 
of  man!    And  how  blessed  are  we  to  have  our  being  at  thepi^ 
and  place,  amidst  the  closing  events  of  the  nineteenth  centjiry,  M 
at  the  Occident  of  the  new  world,  the  most  favored  spot  on  tb&| 
broad  surface. 

What  are  the  purposes  to  be  accomplished  by  this  as8ociatioi|!| 
Men  and  women  organize  into  societies  bound  together  byj 
tions  and  by-laws  for  certain  specific  aims  and  ends.    Orgi  " 
the  spirit  of  the  hour. 

Men  are  combining  in  compacts,  societies,  associatiotiB,  | 
department  of  human  pursuit  or  calling,  and,  right  or  wrong,? 
purpose  in  all  these  combinations. 

Why  this  association,  over  which,  Mr.  President,  you  hmt 
to  preside?  Why  this  large  outlay  of  money  f6r  the  erectiof 
spacious  hall,  and  for  the  purchase  and  equipment  of.  the  e' 
grounds  on  the  borders  of  our  city? 

Not  merely  that  our  citizens  may  come  together  and  havea| 
and  bring  with  them  the  results  of  their  industry  and  comp<' 
premiums  oifered;  or  for  the  trial  of  strength  or  speed  of  yoj 
Yours  is  a  more  laudable  purpose.  The  object  of  this  ass(  * 
these  annual  exhibits  is  to  illustrate,  encourage,  and  promote  1 
ress  of  agriculture,  horticulture,  stock  raising,  and  the  artso^ 
the  counties  of  San  Benito  and  Monterey,  and  thus  aid  in  tk^ 
ment  of  the  rich  and  varied  material  resources  of  this  i   '^ 
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1  growing  commonwealth.     May  heaven  crown  your  efforts  with 

iiK  laying  the  foundations  for  future  results.     The  work  may  be 

r^ reverses,  oppositions,  difficulties,  impede  your  efforts,  and  present 

g  may  often  be  discouraging,  but  grow  not  weary  in  well  doing. 

^ire called  to  sow  and  plant — others  may  reap — but  when  the  harvest 

jsower  and  reaper  shall  rejoice  together. 

yyouHve  to  see  these  fertile  valleys  blossom  as  the  rose,  and  the 
inndance  of  their  luscious  fruits  rival  the  fabled  gardens  of  the 

AGRICULTURE. 

iltural  fairs  are  intended  to  encourage  and  stimulate  this  noble 

ly.  Agriculture  is  defined  as  the  "  art  of  cultivating  the  soil  and 

|pg  from  it  those  products  that  sustain  life."    It  is  the  oldest  of 

"In  ancient  times  the  sacred  plow  employed  the  kings  and 

fathers  of  mankind."     Adam  was  an   agriculturist,  and  so 

irst  born,  Cain.     Eve  was  a  horticulturist  and  Abel  a  keeper 

J.  The  history  of  agriculture  includes  the  history  of  civiliza- 

||i  flourished  in  Egypt  under  the  Pharaohs,  in  Greece,  in  the  Roman 

i,and  in  Israel.    After  the  downfall  of  Rome  in  the  fourth  cen- 

m  the  dark  ages,  during  which  the  command  of  the  master  was 

1  the  plowshares  were  beaten  into  swords  and  the  pruning 

into  spears.     During  all  these   ages  of  feudalism   agriculture 

ied,  the  farmer  was  a  serf  and  a  vassal,  and  Europe  lay  fallow 

ikb  waking  up  of  humanity  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  era  of 

mtion  of  printing,  of  the  revival  of  letters,  of  the  decay  of  feudal- 

i  of  the  settlement  of  America. 

)  last  forty  years  agriculture  has  made  gigantic  strides,  and 
mtion  of  implements  of  husbandry  has  been  marvelous.     The 
b  hand  rake,  the  scythe,  the  cradle,  and  the  flail,  all  of  which 
' '  J  speaker  has  used,  have  given  way  to  the  reaper,  the  mower, 
9  rake,  the  self-binder,  the  header,  and  the  thrasher. 

ITS   IMPORTANCE. 

taportance  of  agriculture  can  scarcely  be  overestimated.  All  are 
at  upon  it  for  their  daily  sustenance.  The  king  and  the  beggar, 
r  and  the  tramp,  alike  are  fed  from  the  resources  of  our  plow- 
fund  the  remunerative  labor  of  the  husbandman.  All  that 
5  the  earth  in  its  tide  of  human  life  anything  but  a  wide  sepulcher, 
Mhave  their  being  and  power  only  because  the  fields  yield  th^ir 
^_to  the  patient  toil  of  the  tiller  of  the  ground. 
'  Jit  manage  to  live  without  merchants  and  manufacturers,  with- 
s  and  mariners,  without  poets  and  philosophers,  lawyers  and 
i  Without  school  teachers  and  preachers.  We  might  possibly 
ler  some  sort  the  loss  of  demagogues  and  politicians,  saloon 
f^  prize  fighters,  dancing  masters  and  organ  grinders.  We 
^Jen  hve  without  Congressmen,  Governors,  and  Presidents,  but 
b1  am  we  cannot  live  without  plowmen.  Suspend  for  a  single 
j&nths  the  world's  practical  agriculture,  and  the  death  shadow 
Be  down  upon  all  the  land,  and  famine,  gaunt  and  haggard, 
"up  and  down  the  earth  and  look  in  at  every  window,  and 
8,  with  hollow  eyes  and  famished  features,  would  cry  in  vain 
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for  bread.  Agriculture  supplies  the  rich  blood  that  flows  t 
the  arteries  and  veins  of  commerce  and  trade.  All  other  Im 
suits  and  enterprises  flourish  just  as  the  agriculturist  suc« 

Agriculture  is  adapted  to  all  classes  and  ranks  of  society. 
himself,  without  any  loss  of  dignity,  could  be  an  agriculti 
majority  of  our  Presidents  cultivated  the  soil,  retiring  from  j 
places  of  honor  to  their  rural  homes.  We  see  Washington  i 
Vernon,  cultivating  his  broad  acres  and  stocking  his  fannj 
finest  breeds  of  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep  from  the  oldworli:j 
at  Quincy,  JelFerson  at  Monticello,  Jackson  at  the  Henniti 
Buren  at  Kinderhook,  Garfield  at  Mentor,  Clay  at  Aehland,i 
at  MarShfield.  History  tells  us  that  Cincinnatus  wae  called  ti 
the  plow  to  the  Consulship  at  Rome;  and  when  he  defeated her^ 
made  her  peace,  he  resigned  his  high  place  of  honor  and  ] 
the  culture  of  his  little  farm  by  the  Tiber. 

In  the  pursuit  of  agriculture  we  find  scope  for  all  the  poversrfi 
brain,  brawn,  and  heart.     Varied  and  extensive  knowledge  is  a 
in  order  to  be  an  intelligent  and  successful  agriculturist,  1 
chemistry,  botany,  fruit  culture,  entomology,  and  natural  1 

AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGES. 

The  General  Government,  twenty-five  years  ago,  gave  a  i 
gift  of  lands  to  each  State  and  Territory  in  the  Union,  amoi 
thirty  thousand  acres  for  each  Representative  in  Congrees,! 
founding  and  equipping  an  agricultural  college.  These  shoi 
ters  of  light  and  power  to  the  agricultural  interests  of  this  ooid 
these  schools  of  learning  our  young  men  should  obtain  thatf 
and  practical  knowledge  of  agriculture,  in  all  its  departmei 
would  enable  them  to  bring  into  this  field  of  labor—the  i 
and  important  ever  pursued  by  man — a  large  fund  of  inte 
well  directed  energy. 

This  is  the  need  of  the  hour.     The  growth  of  agricultnieinO 
along  all  lines,  and  especially  in  fruit  culture,  within  the  I 
has  been  phenomenal. 

The  citrus  fruits  of  the  southern  part  of  the  State  surpaifiii 
dance  the  West  Indies  and  Florida.  It  is  estimated  that  the  i 
East  this  year  will  amount  to  four  thousand  carloads,  worHl 
$2,000,000. 

The  grapes  and  raisins  of  Fresno,  Napa,  and  Sonoma  surf 
of  France  and  Italy;  the  prune,  plum,  and  peach  of  Sai 
Sonoma,  and  El  Dorado  those  of  New  Jersey  and  Delawaie,| 
apples  of  Monterey  the  world. 

Our  horned  cattle  in  numbers,  and  in  dairy  and 
q  ualities,  surpass  those  of  E  ngland  and  Scotland.  Our  T 
of  wool,  equal  the  flocks  of  Spain  and  Australia;  and  our blooJ^ 
in  beauty  of  form  and  fleetness  of  foot,  surpass  those  of  Euf 
far-famed  Arabia;  and  our  draft  horses,  in  size,  symmetry,  a 
equal  those  of  Scotland,  Germany,  and  Prance. 

Our  wheat  by  the  million  goes  to  all  the  markets  of  the  ff«^ 

Monterey  and  San  Benito,  in  potential  resources,  are  notaif^ 
the  foremost  counties  of  the  State. 

In  the  mildness  and  healthfulnesss  of  her  climate,  in  \ 
her  soil,  and  in  the  great  variety  of  her  productions,  giving^ 


, Monterey  has  no  superior.  All  the  cereals  grow  here;  wheat 
I  the  middle  and  southern  parts  of  the  county,  and  barley  and 

latinthe  northern  portion  and  along  the  coast.  The  yield  of 
I  yeaf  will  approximate  one  million  five  hundred  thousand 
id  that  of  barley  eight  hundred  thousand  centals. 

J  grow  in  great  abundance,  and  the  sugar  beet  has  a  larger 
F  Baccharine  substance  than  those  grown  in  any  other  part  of 

.  Beet-sugar  making  is  destined  to  become  one  of  the  leading 

B  of  the  county. 

rieties  of  fruits  are  raised  here  except  that  of  the  citrus.     The 
ally  flourishes.    In  variety,  size,  flavor,  and  richness  of 

snot  surpassed  even  by  the  far-famed  apples  of  Oregon,    The 

[  finiits  in  the  Pavilion — dried,  canned,  and  green — speak  for 

18. 

FLOWERS   AND  PLANTS. 

ate  and  soil  of  Monterey  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  culture 
1  kingdom. 

I  delicate  tints  of  spray  and  leaf,  of  petal  and  sepal,  surpass  all 
'  Ion.  Heaven  mixes  her  dyes  with  exquisite  taste  and  sets  the 
1  colors  of  the  lily  and  the  rose  with  sunbeams,  tempered  by 
ng  cloud  and  the  sea  mist. 

cultivate  more  and  more  of  these  beautiful  flowers,  and 
i  and  brighten  the  home. 

5  to  call  your  attention  to  the  rich  display  of  rare  plants  and 
I  the  Pavilion,  the  exhibit  of  two  or  three  of  our  elect  ladies, 
[that  of  Mrs.  Dixon  of  Salinas,  and  Mrs.  Hickman  of  San 
I  Canon,  The  former  has  growing  in  her  garden  one  hundred 
atyTfive  varieties  of  roses,  sixty  varieties  of  dahlias,  twenty-five 
'  Lady  Washington  geraniums,  and  twenty-five  varieties  of 
%and  of  rare  plants,  fifty  varieties  of  coleus,  and  fifteen  varieties 
^  with  many  others  too  numerous  to  name.  She  has  on  exhibi- 
r  bundled  varieties  of  cut  flowers. 

DAIRY. 

I  is  an  extensive  and  remunerative  industry  of  the  district, 

,' of  hutter  and  cheese.    These  products  command  the  highest 

ifteSan  Francisco  market.     During  the  year  there  were  shipped 

'Inag  station  three  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  pounds  of  butter 

5  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  cheese.    It  is  safe  to  say  that  the 

r  Monterey  County  produced,  during  the  year,  seven  hundred 

1  pounds  of  butter  and  four  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  cheese, 

'  ^1  cents  per  pound,  would  amount  to  $220,000. 

ieie  also  shipped  from  Salinas  station  fifteen  thousand  dozen 

[four hundred  and  eighty  thousand  dozen  eggs,  one  hundred 

ounds  of  green  fruit,  and  three  million  pounds  of  sugar  beets. 

libit  of  breeds  of  cattle  this  year,  though  not  large,  is  of  a 

k grade,  and  indicates  a  commendable  zeal  in  the  improvement 

M  our  cattle* 

ng,  however,  has  the  material  progress  of  Monterey  County 

I  more  than  in  the  marked  improvement  in  the  qualities  of 

ifo  better  blood  can  be  found  in  the  State  than  flows  in 
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the  veins  of  our  thoroughbreds,  roadsters,  and  draft  Horn 
the  latter  we  have  the  Normans  and  Clydesdales,  aho  CleveiaiiJ| 
Mambrinos,  Vermont  Patchene,  and  other  noted  roadsters. 

There  are  rich  mines  of  gold  in  our  mountains,  some  of  i 
being  worked  with  profit  to  their  owners.  Coal  has  also  beend 
in  large  quantity,  awaiting  capital  and  enterprise  to  bring  it  to  a 

Our  mineral  springs  are  unsurpassed  for  their  medicinal  qui 
healing  powers.     Of  these  we  name  the  Paraiso  and  Tassajara*  J 
springs  will  yet  become  the  resort  of  invalids  from  all  parts  of  tl 
seeking  relief  '^from  the  many  ills  to  which  flesh  is  heir." 

The  Hotel  Del  Monte,  at  Monterey,  for  massiveness  of  stractnre,{i^ 
ness  of  architecture,  beauty  of  grounds,  and  charming  scenesj 
unrivaled  on  the  round  world.  The  fame  of  this  resort  is  knowiil 
visited  by,  tourists  of  all  lands  coming  to  our  shores.  Itiam 
jewel  in  the  bosom  of  our  beautiful  county. 

What  are  our  future  prospects  as  a  county?    The  exhibits! 
speak  of  her  potential  wealth,  and  while  much  has  been  done  ta| 
her  resources,  yet  her  soil  possesses  potential  riches  of    ' 
scarcely  dreamed.     True,  there  are  drawbacks  to  her  pri 
fact  that  much  of  her  acreage  is  included  in  large 
obstruction  will  give  way  to  the  logic  of  events,  and  these  i 
be  divided  up  into  small  farms  and  sold  to  those  seeking  honi 
midst.     The  day  is  not  far  distant  when  our  fertile  valley  aud| 
hillsides  will  be  largely  planted  in  orchards  and  vineyards,  f 
fruits  will  bring  a  growing  revenue  to  their  fortunate  owneiB,  a 
and  plenty  to  ten  thousand  firesides. 

We  should  not  fail  to  speak  of  our  public  schools.  It  m 
afforded  us  pleasure  to  have  seen  on  exhibit  samples  of  skill  i| 
of  painting  and  drawing.  Our  schools  are  an  honor  to  the  ( 
ing  with  the  best  in  the  State.  God  bless  the  educators  of  ouitS 
John  G.  Saxe  was  once  present  when  little  rocky  Vermont  was 
for  the  meagerness  of  her  material  production,  when  the  i 
"  Vermont  is  content  to  build  school  houses  and  churches  i 
men.     Men  are  the  choicest  growth  our  realms  supply." 

For,  after  all,  the  true  wealth  of  a  State  consists  not  in  ] 
in  her  fleets  of  commerce,  nor  in  her  armaments  of  war;  nol| 
silver  and  gold;  not  in  her  flocks  of  sheep  and  bands  of  cattlei^, 
thousand  hills;  not  in  her  garners  stored  with  the  finest  of  irW 
true  wealth  of  a  State  is  in  her  mind — educated  minds  buUt  B 
eternal  granite  of  moral  principle.     We  owe  all  our  material  li 
to  the  intelligent  mind.     Let  these  resources  be  used  for  the  rf 
of  our  children,  intellectually  and  morally  for  the  uplifting  ^^ 
then  shall  more  and  more  be  developed  the  vast  and  varied  i 
our  county  and  State.     Then  may  we  not  hope  that  here  on  * 
Pacific  Slope,  where  rolls  the  Sacramento  over  sands  of  gold,!) 
mighty  flood  to  the  sea,  with  our  healthful  climate  and  heri 
as  the  Nile,  with  her  majestic  forests  and  grand  mountaiDS,^ 
may  grow  up  a  mighty  empire  where  civilization,  educatioPr| 
religion  may  reach  their  high  culminating  point,  and,  standi 
the  revolutions  of  time,  pour  their  undimmed  glories  on  tte^ 
the  world. 


I  .    PREMIUMS  AWARDED-1890. 


FIEST  DEPARTMENT. 


Exhibit. 


K)0GHBBBDS— STALLIONS. 

L  three  years  old  and  over  - 

(ear  old 

[jBackiing 


^  three  years  old  and  over . 

'  kitvo  years  old 

I,  one  year  old 

Sffid  four  colts 


|JOAB8TEB8~STALLIONS. 

ipyears  old  and  over 

|ffiree  years  old 

m,  two  years  old 

UABBiS. 

Mhree  years  old  and  over 

ilkesj  two  years  old 

leyearold :, 

|TO8  Alt  PUEPOSBS— STALLIONS. 

k,  four  years  old  and  over  > . 

Ji, three  vears  old-- 

years  old 


UAfiES. 

lyearaold  and  over,  with  colt 

P  HOB61S8— STALLIONS. 

f ,  four  years  old  and  over 

\^n  BBAFT— STALLIONS. 

leyearold 

■"'gcolt 


MARBB. 

iryears  old  and  over, 

(years  old --— 

?yearold .-  — 


.0ABBIA6E  H0B8ES. 

iaate 


0ADDLB  HORSE. 


:  aWBEPSTAKES. 

ijWiitfour  or  more  colts. 
t  stallion,  with  foTir  or 


tt  of  any  breed  or  age  — 
srtallion  of  any  breed  or  age. 

^  of  any  breed  or  age 

ftttareof  any  breed  or  age. 

"I  of  any  breed — , 

5  colt  of  any  breed. 


Exhibitor. 


Address. 


M,  P.  Kelly 

Chas.  Cockerill 

J.  D.  Carr 


J.  D.  Carr.-. 
M.  P.  Kelly. 
J.  D.  Carr-_.. 
J.  D.  Carr-. 


Chas.  Cockerill. 
J.  D.  Carr 

Thos.  Graves-.. 


J.  H.  Harris  . 
P.  KUburn... 
H.  Corey 


R,  g.  R.  Clayton.-. 

P.  M.  jacks ._ 

E.  C.  Callihan 

M.  Lynn .-- 


M.  Lynn 

John  Drake . 


Gonzales 

Soled  ad 

Salinas  City. 


Salinas  City. 

Gonzales 

Salinas  City. 
Salinas  City. 


Soledad 

Salinas  City. 
Gonzales 


Salinas  City. 
Salinas  City- 
Salinas  City. 


Priest  Valley  . 
Salinas  City. -. 
Salinas  City... 
Salinas  City... 


James  Thompson.. 
W.B.Ford 


W.  B.  Ford  ... 
Thos.  Garside.. 
M.  Lynn 


S.  Lean . 


S.  N.  Mathews. 


J.  D.  Carr. 


M.  Lynn.. 

H.Corey 

R.  S.R.Clayton-... 

J.  D.  Carr 

Wm.  Vanderhnrst  _. 

J.  B.  Iverson 

J.  D.  Carr 


Salinas  City, 
Gonzales 


Salinas  City. 
Salinas  City- 


Salinas  City. 
Salinas  City- 
Salinas  City. 


Salinas  City. 


Salinas  City- 
Salinas  City. 

Saljnas  City. 
Salinas  City. 
Salinas  City. 
Salinas  City- 
Salinas  City. 
Salinas  City. 
Salinas  City. 


Award, 


-$10  00 

..$2  60 
..$4  00 


.  _$8  00 
..$2  60 
..$1  60 
-110  00 


.$10  00 
.-$8  00 
-$2  60 


.$7  60 
-$5  00 
.$6  00 


...$18  00 
-$10  00 
-.$7  60 
.$10  00 


..^10  00 

-.$16  00 


-.$3  00 
.-$2  60 


.$7  50 
-$2  60 
.$1  50 


.$5  00 


$2  50 


-$20  00 

.$20  00 
-$15  00 
..$7  80 
.$16  00 
.$10  00 
.$10  00 
..$5  00 
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Exhibit. 

Exhibitor. 

Addiess. 

CATTLE— nUBHAMS— BTJLXS. 

Pamell,  three  years  old 

M.  Lynn 

Salinas  City,.. 

Mack,  calf ^ _.  .-- 

J.  C.  Storm   -- 

Salinas  City..." 

cows, 

Scotty,  four  years  old  and  over 

Flora  7th,  four  years  old  and  over 

Flora  i2th,  three  years  old 

J.  C.  Storm 

• 
Salinas  City... 

M.Lynn     -.     

Salinaa  City./- 
SaUnasCity..:*: 
Salinas  City...^ 
Salinas  City..." 
Salinas  City.."' 
Salinaa  City,. r 
Salinas  City..,; 

Salinaa  City...J 

M.  Lynn 

Lady  Parnell,  two  years  old 

Lady,  one  year  old  ..  

M.Lynn         _ -. 

M.  Lynn,- ~- 

M.  Lynn 

Buena  Vista  Maid,  calf 

Buena  Vista  Lass,  calf                   _  , 

M. Lynn              

Best  herd  of  cattle  of  any  breed 

SWINE. 

Prince  Bismarck 

M.  Lynn 

D.  McKiunon 

SECOND  DEPARTMENT. 


Exhibit. 


Exhibitor. 


Best  windmill ..- 

Best  walking  plow - 

Best  sulky  harrow , 

Beat  gang  plow.. _ 

Best  grain  sower _ 

Best  exhibit  of  blacksmith  work 

Best  exhibit  of  tanned  leather  

Best  home-made  woolen  socks 

Best  home-made  cotton  socks 

Best  crochet  quilt 

Best  rag  rug 

Best  home-made  woolen  stockings 

Best  plain  silk  embroidery 

Best  article  in  filoselle  — 

Best  article  in  arrasene _-. 

Best  article  in  embroidered  plush 

Best  tapestry  embroidery l 

Best  outline  embroidery 

Best  chenille  embroidery _ 

Best  raised  siVg.  work 

Best  article  in  ribbosene 

Best  embroidered  table  scarf 

Best  embroidered  table  scarf,  two  ends. 

Best  embroidered  chair  cover 

Best  embroidered  lambrequin 

Best  embroidered  sofa  pillow 

Best  wall  panel  or  banner 

Best  ottoman  or  stool _ 

Best  braiding _ ,_ 

Best  Spanish  or  drawn  work --~ 

Best  article  in  darned  tulle 

Best  silk  patchwork  bedquilt. 

Best  embroidered  toilet  set,  three  pieces 

Best  cotton  patchwork  bedquilt 

Best  macrame  work.. 

Best  child's  or  bug^  afghan 

Best  embroidered  tidy - 

Best  crochet  tidy 

Best  plain  hemstitching 

Best  crotchet  scarf. 

Best  hand-knit  underwear .__ 

Best  hand-knit  skirts -. 

Best  crochet  hood 

Best  crochet  lace ---- 

Best  modem  point  lace -. — 


Addiees. 


J.  C.  Murphy .- 

J.  B.  Carnngton 

J.  B.  Carrington 

J»  B.  Carrington 

J.  B.  Carrington  . 

E,  Maguire 

W.J,  Black 

Mrs.  John  Kaler.,_! 
Mrs.  John  Kaler 
Mrs.  J.  P,  Raymond. 
Mrs.  J.  P.  Raymond - 

Mrs.  J.  Clausen 

Mrs.  Job  Wood 

Miss  Anna  Zaballa. 
Mrs,  J.  B.  BrazeUon- 
Mrs.  J.  B.  Brazelton. 
Mrs.  E,  Rossi .. 
Miss  C.  Powell - 
Mrs,  J.  T.  Birlem... 

Mrs.  P.  Zaballa 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Brazelton. 

Mrs.  Job  Wood 

Mrs.  J.H.  McDougall 

Miss  A.  Zaballa 

Mrs.A.A.WitherilL 
Miss  Mary  Hughes— 
Mrs.  J.  B,  Brazelton - 
Mrs.  Job  Wood  .. 
Mrs.  J.  T.  Birlem,u_ 

Mrs.  P.  Zaballa 

Mrs.  J.  P,  Raymond. 
Mrs.  J,  P.  Raymond. 
Mrs,  J.  P.  Raymond. 

Mrs.  Job  Wood 

Mrs.  Job  Wood 

Mrs.  J.  P.  Raymond. 
Mrs.A.A.Witherill, 

Mrs,  J.  Clausen 

Miss  A.  Zaballa 

Mrs.  J.  Clausen 

Mrs,  J.  P,  Raymond. 

Mrs.  J.  Clausen 

Mrs.  R.  Corey 

Mrs.  M.  Hughes  ... 
Mrs.-S.  Lean 


San  Jos^ 

San  Francisco.. 
San  Fraiicisco... 
San  Francisco.. 
San  Francisco.. . 
Salinas  City....  l 
Salinas  City.-  ^ 
Salinas  City....- 
Salinas  City..... 
Salinas  City... 
Salinas  City... 
Salinas  City... 
Salinas  City- 
Salinas  City- 
Salinas  City..^  , 
Salinas  City...^] 
Salinas  City.- 
Salinas  City— 
Salinas  City- 
Salinas  City.- 
Salinas  City... 
Salinas  City.- 
Salinas  City..-- 
Salinaa  Ciiy.- 
Salinas  City.- 
SalinasCity^ 
SaUnas  City- 
Salinas  City- 
Salinas  City- 
Salinas  City- 
Salinas  Gity.- 
SaUnasCity. 
Salinas  City- 
Salinas  City.. 
Salinaa  City- 
Salinas  City- 
Salinas  City- 
Sahnas  City. 
Salinas  City- 
Salinas  City. 
Salinas  City- 
Salinas  City-" 
Salinas  City- 
Salinas  City- 
Salinas  City- 


Exhibit, 


0md  shawl  or  cape 

._  Mef  or  glove  case 

i  banner  or  panel 

g  on  bolting  cloth 

itoiletset 

it  of  parlor  fiirniture _ . 

Jt  of  chamber  furniture 

lit  of  spring  mattresses 

Jt  of  spring  beds 

jjit  of  upholstery  .- 

i  display  of  furniture 

y  of  jewelry 

it  of  native  wines 

ion  of  garden  products 

I  potatoes 

jjriedbeans 


ypoimds  tomatoes ... 


i  beans 

ildisplay  of  fruit 

«  vaneties  apples 


rapes 

ion  of  nuts 

^_isand  lemons _._ 

iteties  canned  iruit 


Iwrieties  frait  sealed  in  glass. 

I  of  preserves _ 

fof  jeUies 


ptof  dried  fruit 

pofdried  prunes  and  plums 

nt  of  dried  apples 

jiof  drie^  pears _ 

|Et  of  dried  apricots _ 

i  of  dried,  peaches 

'  Dof  flowers  in  bloom 

a  of  foliage  plants 

II  of  cut  flowers , 

lof  new  and  rare  plants. 

a  of  dahlias 

m  of  roses  in  bloom 

ioB'of  pinlcs - 

^n  of  fuchsias 

aof  ferns 

mm  barley 


Exhibitor. 


Address. 


(iTarifities  pears 


Fflfhops - 

*  of  com... - 

*rfhoneyin  comb- 


Mrs.  W.H.Webb... 

Mrs.  8.  Lean 

Mrs,  J.  P.  Raymond- 
Mrs.  W.H.Webb_.. 
Miss  L.  L.  Schutze.. 
Francee  &  Burkman 
Francee  &  Burkman 
Francee  &  Burkman 
Francee  &  Burkman 
Francee  &  Burkman 
Francee  &  Burkman 

W.  Smith _-, 

M.  Cartier _. 

M,  Cartier 

Chas.  Bordin _. 

W.  Parsons 

G.  J,  Bookenogen.. 

M.  Cartier 

J.  R.  Hebbron 

Jas.  Jeffery _. 

J.  R.  Hebbron 

Chas.  Bordin 

M.  Cartier 

Jas.  Jeffery 

H,  Blinn 

G.  J.  Bookenogen.. 

R.  N.  Windsor 

M.  Lynn 

R,  N.  Windsor 

Thomas  Watson  ___ 
Thomas  Watson ... 

B.  N.  Windsor 

G.  J.  Bookenogen -_ 

Thomas  Watson 

G.  J.  Bookenogen... 
G.  J.  Bookenogen... 
G.  J,  Bookenogen.,. 
G.  J.  Bookenogen.. - 
G.  J.  Bookenogen «.. 

Mrs,  H.  Blinn 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Hickman. 

Mrs.  R.  Corey 

Mrs.W.  L.  Carpenter 

Mrs.  H.  Blinn 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Hickman. 
Mrs.  J.  B.  Hickman. 

Mrs.  R.  Corey 

Mrs.  H.  Blinn 

Mrs.  H.  Blinn 

Mrs.  H.  Blinn 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Hickman. 
Mrs.  J.  B,  Hickman. 
Mrs.  H.  Blinn  .... 
Mrs.  S.  F.  Dixon. 
Mrs,  S.  F,  Pixon. 

Mrs.  S-  F.  Pixon 

Mrs.  8.  F.  Dixon 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Hickman. 

Mrs,  S.  F,  Dixon 

Mrs.  S.  F.  Dixon 

Mrs.  S.  F.Dixon.-. 
Mrs.  S.  F.  Dixon...: 
G.  J.  Bookenogen... 

J.  .L  Hebbron 

A.  Foster 

J.  W.  Patton.._ 

G.  J.  Bookenogen... 

Louis  Za balla 

Thomas  Watson 

C.  Swensen 


Award. 


Salinas  City $1  50 

BaUnas  City $1  00 

Salinas  City $1  00 

Salinas  City $2  00 

Salinas  City ....$2  00 

Salinas  City $15  00 

Salinas  City $7  50 

Salinas  City $3  00 

Salinas  City _..$:•*  00 

Salinas  City $5  00 

Salinas  City $20  00 

Salinas  City $5  00 

Salinas  City $10  00 

Salinas  City $10  00 

Salinas  City $2  00 

Salinas  City ...$2  00 

Gonzales ...$1  00 

Salinas  City .$1  00 

Salinas  City $2  00 

Salinas  City $3  00 

Salinas  City. .$1  00 

Salinas  City $2  00 

Salinas  City _$1  00 

Salinas  City $1  00 

Gonzales $1  00 

Gonzales $20  00 

Gonzales -.1 ...$10  00 

Salinas  City $5  00 

Gonzales $7  50 

Salinas  City $3  50 

Salinas  City $3  50 

Gonzales $5  00 

Gonzales.. _$2  60 

Salinas  City $7  50 

Gonzales.. $3  50 

Gonzales $3  60 

Gonzales $3  60 

Gonzales $5  00 

Gonzales $5  00 

Gonzales $5  00 

Gonzales,—, $2  50 

Salinas  City $10  00 

Salinas  City _$5  00 

Gonzales $5  00 

Gonzales $2  50 

Gonzales $5  00 

Salinas  City $2  50 

Gonzales.- $5  00 

Gonzales ..$5  00 

Gonzales $2  00 

Gonzales. $2  00 

Gonzales .$2  00 

Gonzales $2  00 

Salinas  City $6  00 

Salinas  City $5~00 

Salinas  City.- $5  00 

Salinas  City ..$5  00 

Gonzales ...$2  00 

Salinas  City $2  00 

Salinas  City ..$1  00 

Salinas  City ...$1  00 

Salinas  City $1  00 

Gonzales $3  00 

Salinas  City .$2  00 

Salinas  City _$2  00 

SalinasCity $2  00 

Gonzales ..$2  00 

SalinasCity $2  00 

SalinasCity $2  00    - 

SalinasCity $2  00 
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Exhibit. 


Exhibitor. 


Address. 


Best  exhibit  of  strained  honey 

Best  sign  painting .., 

Best  oil  painting  from  nature  .._--. 

Best  copy  oil  painting __ 

Best  original  crayon  drawing 

Best  copy  crayon  drawing .._ 

Best  original  pencil  drawing 

Best  copy  pencil  drawing 

Best  oil  painting  in  iiowers 

Best  hand-painted  china 

Best  penmanship 

Best  collection  of  mineral s 

Best  display  of  shells 

Best  disi)lay  of  flour 

Best  exhibit  of  bread ---- 

Second  best _ 

Best  bntter _ __ 

Second  best 

Best  cheese 

Second  best 

Best  calico  dress  by  miss  under  thirteen 

years _ — 

Best  hand  sewing,  four  or  more  pieces. 

Best  painting  in  water  colors 

Best  penmanship __.  


Mrs.  J.  B,  Hickman. 
Francee  &  Burkman^ 
Miss  Ij.  L.  Schultze . 
Miss  L,  L,  Schultze , 
Miss  L.  L.  Schultze  . 
Miss  L.  L,  Schultze , 
Miss  L.  L.  Schultze  , 
Miss  L.  L.  Schultze 
Miss  L.  L.  Schultze  - 
Mrs.  L.  H.  Garrigar. 
Miss  Mary  Hughes.. 
Mrs.  A.  A.  Witherill. 

Miss  A.  Zaballa 

Central  Milling  Od.. 

Maud  Kaler 

Lida  Parsons 

M.  Breschini- 

J.  D.  Carr __. 

A.  Agostini 

J.  J.  Hebbron. 


Emma  J.  Blinn 

Emma  J.  Blinn 

Teresa  Hartneli 

Ellen  Hughes 


Gonzales — 
Salinas  City... 
Salinas  City..^ 
Salinas  City.., 
Saliaas  City... 
Salinas  City... 
Salinas  City,.. 
Salinas  City... 
Salinas  City... 
Salinas  City... 
Salinas  City... 
Salinas  City.,, 
Salinas  City„ 
Salinas  City.. 
Salinas  City., 
Salinas'City,., 
Salinas  City., 
Salinas  City., 
Salinas  City.. 
Salinas  City.. 

Salinas  City.. 
Salinas  City.. 

Salinas  City.. 
Salinas  City., 


SPEED  PROGRAMME. 


TUESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  30,  1890. 

Race  No.  1— Trotting. 

f  Old  Colt  Stake  for  1890.    One  hundred  dollars  added  by  the  association .    Mile 
jttffo  in  three. 


t — 

I  Htme  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 

By  Whom  Entered. 

Address. 

ItmI  b  ia.,bv  Junio -. 

Wm.  Vanderhurst 

P.  Kilburn _ 

Salinas  City. 

Salinas  City. 

g&e8,  b.  m.,  by  Guy  Wilkes 

^bti,  by  Junio 

V ^ __ 

C.  Z.  Hebert 

Salinas  City. 

SUMMARY. 

igMaid 1  1 

yWilkes 3  2 

- 2  3 

Time— 2 :62i;  2:52. 


Race  No.  2— Runwikg. 

ilwrceg  in  the  district.    Purse,  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.    Three-quarter 
■Tybesttwo  in  three. 


Bbw  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 

By  Whom  Entered. 

Address. 

Kbywadidle 

P.  Collins 

Gonzales. 

^Jjly  Kingston 

James  Dwain          .  -. 

-    Salinas  Citv. 

^^byWUdidle 

James  Handlev 

Soledad. 

Time— 1 :21i;  1:20^. 


3    1 

1  dis. 

2  dis. 


Race  No.  3— Trotting. 
"Oises.   Purse,  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.    Mile  heats,  best  three  in  five. 


*««d  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


By  Whom  Entered. 


Address. 


iJ'  VBrown  Jug 

KW  r?  Carr' 3  Mambrino 


an' a  Hambletonian  ... 


Robert  I.  Orr 

W.  H.  Wisecarver  ... 
G.  C.  Owens 


Hoi  lister. 

Salinas  City. 

San  Jos^. 
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SUMMAKT, 

St.  Patrick - - --- 1 

Mary  O - 

Marion _ 

Time— 2 'M;  2:36^;  2:41. 


-    1    1 
,22 


Time— 0:61;  0:61. 


WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  1,  1890. 

Race  No.  4— Trotting. 
3 :00  Class.    Purse,  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.    Mile  heats,  best  thiecim 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Hor  e. 


Gilpatrick,  b.  s.,  by  Junio ,__ 

Alfred  G,  b.  g.,  by  Mambrino,  Jr _._ 

Starlight,  g,  ra.,  by  Jim  Mulvenna ...- 

liUcky  Jim,  blk.  g 


By  "Whom  Entered. 


James  Dwain, 
J.  B.  Iverson„ 
J.  J.  Nutting.. 
A.  G.  Willson. 


Gilpatrick 1  ?  Uj 

Starlight.- .._._ 2         1 

Lucky  Jim --- —  *  f  *| 

Alfred  G — - ^  4  U 

rime— 2:39;  2:45;  2:45;  2:45^;  2:42. 


Race  No.  5— Trotting. 

Por  all  one-year  old  colts  in  the  district.    Purse,  one  hundred  and  fifty » 
half  mile  heats,  best  two  in  three. 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


Lucky  Girl,  b.  m,,  byCarr's  Mambrino 

Bruno,  b.  s.,  by  Junio  ._ _-_ - 

Katie  B,  b.  m.,  by  Sidney — 


By  Whom  Entered. 


J.  D.  Carr...- 
C.  Z.  Hebert . 
H.  P.  Brown. 


SUMMARY. 


Bruno 

Lucky  Girl - 
Katie  B_-.- 


Tinie—VM]  1:33. 


THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  2,  1890. 
Race  No.  6— Running. 
Por  named  horses.    Purse,  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.    One-half  !< 


two  in  three. 


Kame  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


Hollister  Dennis,  b.  ff.,  by  McKinstry 

Roundout,  b.  8».  by  Kingston 

Lady  R,  b.  m.,  by  Wildidle . 


Johnny  I,  s,  g.,  by  Oliver  Cromwell 
Pirate,  b,  g.,  by  Kingston 


By  Whom  Entered. 


N.  Vinagre...-. 
M.  P.  Kelly... 
Eugene  Breen. 

O.  Imus 

James  Dwain . 


Race  No.  7 — Trotting. 
Purse,  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.    Mile  heats,  best  three  in  five. 


Kjine  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 

By  Whom  Entered. 

Address. 

If  1  s.,  by  Bismarck 

•V,  by  Jim  Mulvenna 

Km  hvfiflrr^s  Mambrino     ..  _. 

R.  F.  Fox                

San  Jos6. 

G.  T.  Johnson 

San  Jos6. 

J.  Cochran 

Salinas  City, 

i^' 

111 

3    2    2 
2    3    3 


Time— 2:311;  2:32;  2:29. 


Race  No.  8 — Pacing, 
medliorses.   Purse,  one  hundred  dollars.    Mile  heats,  best  three  in  five. 


name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 

By  Whom  Entered. 

AddreFS- 

,lir.g.... 

S.  N.  Mathews      .—  . 

Salinas  City. 

pie  Oaks,  blk.  s.,  bv  Sevenoaks 

G.  0.  Owens 

_ _San  Jos6. 

Ifcs.,  by  Brown  Jug _. 

C.  Rodriguez         . 

Salinas  City. 

«-~ .  . .  _  - 

summary. 

iCttlos Ill 

»0fthe6aks ".V  I'll'"  11.^1.1"  3    2    2 

- -—2  3  a 

Tini€~-2:61i;  2:48;  2:44. 


'  FRIDAY,  OCTOBER  3,  1890. 

Race  No.  9 — Trotting. 
«*yearolds  in  the  district.    Purse,  two  hundred  dollars.    Mile  heats,  best 


"^Mid  Pedigree  of  Horse. 

By  Whom  Entered. 

Address. 

?•  %bf  Jim  Mulvenna 

r^foyjimio 

J.  J.  Nutting - 

Hollister. 

John  Dougherty 

..Gonzales. 

r^% Mambrino,  Jr... 

J.  B,  Iverson 

Salinas  City. 

K.::; 


2  111 

12    2    2 

3  3    3    3 


ftme— 2:42;  2:46^;  2:42;  2:43. 


St.  Patrick,  b.  s..  by  Carr's  Mambriuo  . 

Billy  Emerson,  br,  g _ 

Mary  0,  s.  m.,  by  Brown  Jug 

Marion,  gr.  g.,  by  Ohrisman''s  Hambletonian. 


For  all  two-year  old  colts  in  the  district.    Purse ,  one  hundred  and  tweatyiM 
half  mile  heats,  best  two  in  three. 


Bhinebeck,  b.  m.,  by  Kingston -- 

Jennie  D,  br.  m.,  by  Ironclad 

Valledore,  gr.  g.,  by  Billy  Walker,  Jr. 


Valledore 
Jennie  D 
Ehinebeck 
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SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  4,  1890. 

Race  No.  13— Teotting. 
^(jd  horses,    Purse,  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.    Mile  heats,  best  three  in 


jiairieand  Pedigree  of  Horse. 

By  Whom  Entered. 

Address. 

Db  g.,by  Jiinio - -- 

Jas.  Dwain 

Salinas  City. 

«f  h  e..  bvG6neral  Lee 

R,  S.  R.  Clayton 

_    Priest  Valley. 

Igjl  b.g 

A.  C.  Wood. 

--    -  Watson  ville. 

Bce,'s.  g.,  by  General  Lee — . 

J.H.Harris 

Salinas  City. 

Time-'2:4S^]  2:49^;  2:49;  2:54J. 


2  111 
12    3    3 

3  3    2    2 


Race  No.  14 — ^Tbotting. 

IrUfflfid  horses.   Purse,  two  hundred  dollars.    Mile  heats,  best  three  in  five. 


•;  Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 

By  Whom  Entered. 

Address. 

ti by  General  Lee  ___ 

Geo.  W.  Theuerkauf 

G-onzales. 

fi-fribyJimMulvenna 

G.  C.  Johnson 

San  Jos4. 

SUMMARY. 

In;.... 

Ill 

Vt .:;:::::::::::::: ::::::       : 

2    2    2 

Ttme— 2:23i;  2: 

34i;  2:29. 

^EOTTING. 

Race  No.  15—1 

two-year  olds  in  the  district.    Purse,  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.    Mile  heats, 
«i  three. 


Himeand  Pedigree  of  Horse. 

By  Whom  Entered. 

Address. 

V:ibyJunio 

G.  Z.  Hebert 

Salinas  City. 

&  ^'  n»M  by  Erwin  Davis 

^,  Km.,  by  Guy  Wilkes 

n,  a  Allen    -- 

Salinas  City. 

James  Dwain 

Salinas  City. 

1  1 

3    2 

2  3 


TVme— 2:56;  2:57. 


tb^^s^ctio:nfs 


ra  DISTRICT  AGRICULTURAL  ASSOCIATION 

For  the  Year  1890, 

Composed  of  the  County  of  El  Dorado. 


REPORT, 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION. 


G,  J.  CAEPENTER. 
THOMAS  FRASEE. 
JAMES  BLAIR 


DIRECTORS. 

O.  J.  CARPENTER 

FRANK  MILLER... - - 

JOHN  P,  ALLEN _ - - 

ROBERT  McKAY - - 

^HSLLY  INCH - 

ISAAC  EDDY 

R.  W.  BAUM - - --- 

JOHN  McF.  PEARSON—. - 


^hmrMe  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture: 

mm:  The  Directors  of  the  Eighth  District  Agricultural  Asso- 
B submit  this,  their  report  of  the  transactions  of  said  association, 


It  year  ending  December  1,  1890. 


THOMAS  ERASER, 

Secretary. 


RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES. 

Receipts, 

BdJDTreasurer'sJiands,  1889  _.. .  $3  98 

^m\i  lecewed  for  membership  tickets 136  00 

kcash  for  season  and  daily  tickets 217  26 

Ittleof  woven  plates  ..  1 145 

Ijrct cash  from  Ball  tickets 46  30 

l«wh  advanced  by  Alderson  &  Co.  to  pay  premiums  and 

■     ises 2,000  00 

rtions  by  citizens 374  11 

ExiDenditureft, 

totrng and  advertising. __ _.. $34  50 

liUMonery,  postage,  and  telegraphing 6  61 

Ifandmusicforfairand  ball  ...I 130  00 

Ifecretary's  and  Superintendent' s  salaries 170  00 

Iraitof  Pavilion  and  Park _ 125  00 

fderkhire  at  hall  and  track 31  00 

IhaTliimished 23  91 

Wor, lumber,  water,  nails,  oil,  etc.,  at  Pavilion  and 

m 151  87 

pteresttoAlderson&Co. 66  00 

Tjwemiumspaid - - 2,039  20 


$2,778  09 


$2,778  09 
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ANNUAL  ADDRESS. 

DELIVERED  AT  THE  PAVILION,  WEDNESDAY  EVENING, 
By  Hon.  Thomas  Eraser. 


Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  hardly  understand^ 
should  have  been  selected  by  the  Board  of  Directors  to  deli| 
annual  address  before  this  association.  As  you  all  know,  1 1 
pretension  as  a  public  speaker.  I  can  only  account  for  the  mi| 
from  the  fact  that  they  offered  no  premium  for  an  addresfl,  and | 
no  contributors  in  that  department  this  year,  and  knowing II 
connected  with  the  district  fair,  kindly  invited  me  to  tell  what! 
about  farming.  Although  my  remarks  may  justly  be  consideretl 
what  mixed,  I  propose  to  make  a  few  suggestions  on  the  pr( 
district,  and  how  best  to*  aid  and  assist  in  developing  our  resoui 

With  regard  to  our  fair,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  this  is  the  1 
annual  exhibit  made  within  our  county  under  the  managemej 
organization.     Who  of  you  present  here  to-night  witnessed  the  I 
made  at  our  first  fair?    If  any,  I  should  like  to  have  thems 
here  in  the  presence  of  this  grand  display  which  is  before  wft,a 
we  have  not  advanced  and  improved  in  all  material  indiistTiei| 
county.     Not  being  a  pioneer  myself,  I  yet  came  into  the  cob 
enough  to  retail  peaches  at  $4  50  a  dozen,  that  would  not  weight 
as  a  single  one  upon  your  tables  to-night. 

I  think  that  the  exhibit  this  year  of  fruits,  cereals,  vegetables,! 
etc.,  together  with  the  exhibit  of  live  stock,  will  furnish  an  { 
the  question  so  often  asked,  is  El  Dorado  a  farming  county? 
making  this  display,  our  people  have  not  done  their  best—that i| 
of  them,  yes,  too  many,  have  not  contributed  anything  \mi' 
even  by  their  presence.  By  attending  our  annual  fairs  and! 
exhibits  of  the  products  of  the  farm,  garden,  mine,  and 
they  would  promote  their  own  prosperity  and  aid  in  the  develq 
our  great  resources;  our  farming,  horticultural,  lumbering,  and i 
interests  would  be  better  understood,  and  each  would  have  al 
community  of  interest  with  the  other. 

By  attending  these  annual  fairs  our  farmers  and  mecl 
enabled  to  become  acquainted  with  each  other,  and  an  opp 
thus  afforded  them  to  ascertain  and  personally  examine  and  in 
different  improvements  going  on  in  the  various  industries  of  tb| 

These  annual  gatherings  and  exhibits  stimulate  competition,! 
stock,  introduce  a  better  system  of  cultivating  the  soil,  encott 
prise,  elevate  the  farmer,  and  dignify  labor. 

It  has  been  said  by  that  wise  and  distinguished  statesman,  1 
"  that  the  only  honest  way  for  a  nation  to  acquire  wealth  is  byl 
ure,  whereby  a  man  receives  the  increase  of  the  seed  throwB| 
ground — a  kind  of  continued  miracle,  wrought  by  the  handfl 
his  favor  as  a  reward  for  his  innocent  life  and  his  virtuous  indfll 
with  nations,  so  with  individuals.     We  believe  the  fanner  ^ 


liedih-producing  agent  of  our  country,  and  in  communities  where 

idependent  upon  the  farmer,  all  others  feel  the  failure  of  the  crops 

k  18  much  as  he  does,  for  if  the  farmer  receives  but  little  reward 

jilabor,  the  merchant,  the  butcher,  and  the  baker — all  branches — 

|jke  loss  as  well  as  the  farmer.     But  with  good  returns  from  the 

pipd  orchard  comes  general  prosperity  in  all  branches  of  tr^de, 

lliy,  and  commerce. 

jlwant  to  say  something  about  our  resources,  the  progress  we 

liDade,  and  our  chances  for  future  development.     Who  can  foresee 

ibilities  of  our  county,  containing  nearly  two  million  acres  of 

impporting  to-day,  according  to  the  census  just  taken,  less  than 

nd  people.     Situated  as  we  are  here,  less  than  sixty  miles 

e  capital  city  .of  the  State,  with  a  railroad  to  our  doors,  with  a 

pply  second  to  no  other  foothill  section  in  the  State,  our  mount- 

*  with  virgin  pine,  our  mines  of  untold  wealth,  our  slate, 

^Jioapstone,  lime,  paint,  and  iron  mines,  with  an  acknowledged 

t  in  every  State  of  the  Union  for  producing  ^he  finest  fruits 

I  of  every  kind  which  is  raised  in  any  portion  of  the  State; 

ntain  lakes,  mineral  springs,  and   crystal  streams   of  pure 

to  water;  a  climate  unexcelled;  cheap  lands — in  fact,  all  natural 

J  to  build  up  and  make  one  of  the  grandest  communities  in 

t State.    Who,  I  say,  can  foretell  the  future  of  our  county? 

i«  regards  the  development  of  all  the  elements  of  wealth,  we 

lay  but  little  in  advance  of  where  we  were  a  quarter  of  a  century 

If e  must  awaken  from  our  lethargy,  our  people  must  fall  into 

p  of  improvements  and  take  lessons  from  the  public-spirited  of 

1  sections.    And  in  this  connection  allow  me  to  offer  a  few 

8  which  present  themselves  as  to  how  we  can  benefit  ourselves, 

sand  producers,  and  at  the  same  time  improve  our  county 

inst  in  developing  our  varied  resources.     Instead  of  folding  our 

'  flowingin  the  old  ruts,  or  waiting  for  some  one  to  come  along  and 

i  oiit,  if  we  would  succeed  as  a  fruit-growing  county,  we  must 

i  trees  more  attention  by  a  thorough  annual  pruning,  by  using 

leans  to  stamp  out   and   eradicate   the   codlin  moth  and  all 

ttit pests  which  have  been  so  destructive  of  late  years  to  our 

^  We  must  cultivate  more  and  dispense  with  any  and  all  other 

Igrounds  devoted  to  the  orchards.     We  must  give  more  attention 

'  png  and  curing  of  our  fruits  for  the  market,  if  we  expect  to  be 

lour  labor.*    We  must  use  more  water,  for  I  believe  while  it  has 

lonstrated  that  good  fruit  can  be  produced  in  many  places  in 

r  without  water,  a  more  liberal  use  of  water  is  necessary,  in 

iaent,to  produce  the  finest  fruit;  and  to  command  good  prices, 

Ikve  the  best  fruit. 

B  connection  allow  me  to  say,  that  as  citizens,  farmers,  and  hor- 
te,  we  should,  to  the  utmost  of  our  power,  assist  and  encourage 
ision  and  use  of  water  over  a  larger  area  of  our  county.  As 
fece  of  the  absence  of  water,  look,  if  you  will,  upon  the  fairest 
t  portion  of  the  county,  lying  west  of  Shingle  Springs — nearly 
f«f  the  arable  land  in  the  county — ^with  climate  unsurpassed, 
Nilroad  running  through  it,  lying  in  its  natural  state,  unused, 
RS^azing  a  few  months  in  the  year,  adding  comparatively  little 
^e*assessment  i^oU  or  benefit  to  the  owner,  while  lands  sepa- 
p^  by  an  imaginary  line  in  our  sister  county  of  Placer,  which 
F^e  principal  fruit-producing  sections  of  this  great  State,  with 
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water,  is  worth  to-day  from  $50  to  $300  per  acre.    A  little  eiffl 
part  of  the  people  in  that  section  of  the  county  would,  in  my  | 
be  the  means  of  extending  the  water  supply  all  over  the  dik 
result  of  which,  in  a  few  years,  would  add  millions  to  our  I 
erty  in  that  section  of  the  county.     With  an  assurance  that  ( 
ditches  would  be  extended,  with  the  experiments  made,  the  cili 
can  be  produced  to  perfection.     With  water  supply,  no  pait| 
county  oiFers  better  inducements  to  the  farmers  and  horticulturij 
White  Oak,  Salmon  Falls,  and  Mud  Springs  townships.  Plajivl 
varieties,  and  none  but  the  very  best.     Don't  give  a  poor  ton 
the  orchard.     Clean  up  the  door  and  barn  yards,  whitewash  \ 
buildings,  destroy  the  weeds  from  the  fence  corners,  plow  cleepeij| 
tify  your  surroundings,  improve  your  dwellings  and  homes  by  p^ 
and  caring  for  flowers  and  shrubbery.     In  this  connection,  m 
of  Supervisors  are  to  be  commended  in  adopting  measures  to  s 
ravages  of  the  fruit  pests,  which  bid  fair  at  an  early  day  to  i 
cultivation  of  fruit  in  our  county  impossible.     By  each  making  a 
improvement,  your  neighbor  will  do  the  same,  and  all  will  adi| 
general  prosperity. 

A  canning  and  drying  establishment  in  some  central  portkiijj 
county,  in  close  proximity  to  the  railroad,  is  an  enterprise  i^^ 
greatly  needed,  and  one  which  would  enable  a  great  many  of  oiir| 
to  dispose  of  their  fruit  at  remunerative  prices.    It  would  also^ 
age  the  raising  of  many  new  varieties  of  fruits,  berries,  and  vef 
Being  one  of  the  oldest  fruit-producing  sections  of  this  T 
our  orchards  being  planted  without  reference  to  the  eastern  ] 
is  to  be  hoped  public  enterprise  will  speedily  supply  a  marlf 
fruits  not  suitable  for  shipment  can  be  disposed  of;  and  withfr'ji 
ping  houses  at  convenient  points  along  the  line  of  railroad,  iffi^ 
fruit  would  be  bought,  as  in  other  sections;  with  annual  cotiDf 
in  freight  by  the  transportation  companies  from  $900  a  car  bot| 
years  ago  to  less  than  $300,  with  the  unlimited  demand,  with  im 
cars  making  it  possible  to  ship  our  fruits  in  good  order  to  T" 
the  East,  and  the  adoption  of  the  auction  plan  in  the  disposal  of  f 
upon  arrival,  without  the  aid  of  the  middle  man  or  commission  mfli 
it  seems  to  me  the  future  of  old  El  Dorado  for  the  fruit  groweriftf 
aging. 

Our  almost  unlimited  supply  of  sugar  pine  timber 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  speculator.  Is  it  possible,  mj\ 
that  we  who  have  resided  here  so  long  have  set  idly  by  and  seen^ 
made  by  others  and  not  profited  thereby?  If  the  many  lumb^ 
prises  so  recently  engaged  in  in  different  places  in  our  couDtyJ 
made  to  pay,  with  our  thousands  of  acres  of  virgin  pine  ^m 
lands  even  yet  unclaimed,  El  Dorado  is  certainly  on  the  verge cff| 
perous  future. 

With  the  extension  of  the  railroad  to  the  county  seat,  ( 
quarries  have  been  brought  to  notice,  and  promise  to  be  an  i 
addition  to  our  resources. 

Renewed  interest  is  being  taken  in  our  quartz  and  gra^^ 
promising  in  the  near  future  to  reinstate  our  county  as  one  of  ^ 
ing  mining  counties  in  the  State. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  State  and  General  Governments  iri^Jj 
adopt  measures  whereby  property  in  our  mines  will  be  more* 
that  great  industry  receive  its  merited  recognition  as  a  legiti"" 


jjat  farming  and  mining  may  both  be  prosecuted  to  the  mutual 
J  each  and  the  injury  of  neither. 
|oor  county  wants  is  a  greater  diversity  of  industries.     El  Do- 
^8,  like  those  of  too  many  other  places,  depend  too  much 
emerchantfor  their  supplies.     Farmers,  we  are  to-day  import- 
i,  bacon,  cheese,  lard,  eggs,  poultry,  apples,  potatoes,  and  many 
"3  from  the  East.     This  is  all  wrong.     With  proper  manage- 
iiyof  these  articles  can  be  raised  right  here  at  home,  and  at  a 
ifethe  producer.    According  to  the  report  of  the  State  Agricultural 
IflaBt  year,  of  poultry  and  eggs  in  this  State,  the  Secretary  says 
jaaigreat  lack  of  interest  in  this  important  industry,  and  asks  if 
|at$  surprise  that  such  a  state  of  affairs  exists;  that  it  is  a  sad 
;  upon  the  productive  qualities  of  our  State,  and  sadder  upon 
joi  our  people,  that  we  are  compelled,  through  lack  of  inter- 
1  this  is.  the  whole  cause — to  import  annually  over  one  hundred 
;  carloads  of  poultry,  aggregating  over  three  million  pounds, 
liieans  a  loss  to  our  producers,  at  15  cents  a  pound,  of  $450,000 
jly;  that  there  had  been  imported  into  California  during  last 
dy  $3,000,000  worth  of  eggs.     If  the  poultry  raisers  of  the 
1  States  can  raise  poultry  and  eggs,  pay  the  freight  from  there 
J.Francisco,  and  undersell  us  in  this  market,  there  must  be  a 
iiathe  business  which  we  should  be  endeavoring  to  discover. 
mportation  of  potatoes  to  our  county  should  be  superseded  by  those 
1, raising.    It  is  a  fact  that  El  Dorado  County  potatoes  are 
f  to  those  brought  from  the  valleys,  and  that  there  are  thousands 
l:6f  land  lying  east  and  north  of  Flacerville  which  will  produce 
tkind  of  potatoes;  and  that  they  can  be  raised  at  a  profit  to 
lttcer,no  one  disputes.    So  with  apples.     Then  why  not  at  least 
igh  for  our  own  use? 
ifew  words  about  our  fair.     The  representatives  of  the  people, 
IJhe  Legislature,- recognizing  the  importance  of  agricultural,  hor- 
,  and  viticultural  pursuits  as  the  leading  industries  of  our 
|OTe  annually  appropriated  large  sums  from  the  State  Treasury 
jport  and  encouragement  of  the  State  and  district  fairs.     At 
tiesBion  of  our  State  Legislature  over  a  quarter  of  a  million  of 
J  so  appropriated.     Have  our  annual  exhibitions  given  satis- 
Itothe  people,  and  do  you  think  they  should  be  continued  and 
d?  Heretofore  we  have  had  a  speed  programme,  which  this 
I  dispensed  with,  that  feature  of  the  fair  not  being  patron- 
^satisfactipn  of  the  management.     After  continuing  the  races 
king  over  ten  years,  and  having  failed  in  that  time  to  produce 
I  racehorse  in  the  county,  the  Directors  were  unanimous  in 
f  {hat  the  people  did  not  want  them,  and  have  endeavored  to 
8 simply  an  exhibition  of  stock,  horticultural,  agricultural,  and 
;ries  of  the  district.     Whether  the  future  of  the  fair  will 
Impend  on  the  demoralizing  influences  of  the  horse  races  or  not, 
we  will  determine.     I  believe,  myself,  that  the  time  is  not  far 
[.riieii  horse  racing  will  not  only  be  discontinued  at  our  fairs,  but 
""tohibited  as  a  legitimate  feature  thereof.    Fairs  are  j  ust  what  the 
ke  them.    It  does  seem  that  when  the  importance  of  our 
f^^Jtte recognized  to  the  extent  that  they  are  by  the  State  at  large, 
|||E1  Dorado,  so  favored  with  all  the  elements  of  weatlh,  should 
''^t  the  fair  will  not  only  remain  as  a  permanent  exhibition, 
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T)ut  that  it  should  meet  with  the  encouragement  it  deserves  k^§ 
•own  people. 

There  are  many  ways  of  advancing  our  county,  and  none  moi 

in  my  judgment,  than  by  a  liberal  system  of  advertising. 

.many  ways  to  do  it;  the  holding  of  this  fair,  the  making  of  ibe^ 

which  is  before  us,  is  a  good  advertisement.     All  visitors  who  1 

•here,  when  they  return  home  or  travel  elsewhere,  will  tell  hiflj^ 

what  he  saw,  and  thus  our  county  will  be  advertised.    Butal 

would  be,  and  I  call  especial  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Stahi 

•of  Trade,  of  which  our  county  is  a  member,  and  to  the  supportdl 

as  taxpayers  we  are  paying  $15  a  month,  as  a  part  of  itsworH^ 

to  the  East  what  is  called  "  California  on  Wheels,"  which  isooei 

cars  fitted  up  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  the  fruits,  grain,™ 

other  California  productions,  which  display  is  taken  from  one j 

the  other  and  exhibited  free  in  all  the  cities  and  towns.  Bytl^ 

the  products  of  our  county  can  be  shown  to  thousands  who  i  " 

have  known  there  w^as  such  a  county  as  El  Dorado.    The  Boa^| 

its  agent,  also  distributes  all  printed  matter  furnished  him,"  " 

of  each  county  represented.     Now,  with  a  small  exhihit,*made| 

our  district  fair,  sent  to  the  rooms  of  the  State  Board,  and  a  siii 

tp  be  forwarded  to  "California  on  Wheels,"  we  would  reach f 

of  people  anxious  to  come  and  settle  in  our  State.    In  thisi 

-  advertise  and  exhibit  our  resources,  and  be  the  means  of  shov§ 

home-seeker  what  inducements  are  offered  him  in  El  Dorado.  ~ 

requires  only  a  little  effort  on  our  part — the  giving  of  thej 

us  say  to  ourselves  we  will  maintain  such  an  exhibit,  and  it  i 

:in  great  benefit  to  the  county. 

I  recoiiect  of  reading,  but  a  short  time  ago,  a  letter  fromai 

:zen  oi  the  county,  in  one  of  our  newspapers,  asking  whywjj 

maintain  such  an  exhibit,  and  how  disappointed  he  was ini " 

:  anything  from  El  Dorado  County  in  the  exhibit  on  wheels. 

all  means  advertise  our  section,  and  assist  in  directing  the  all 

.    the  home-seeker  to  settle  in  our  midst. 

In  conclusion,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  let  us  awaken  fromt 

ism  of  the  past,  and  work  together  for  the  mutual  interest  of  ]j 

.  all  means  do  not  oppose  those  who  are  trying  to  induce  men  I 

to  invest  in  the  legitimate  industries  of  our  county.    Donot| 

your  neighbor's  property.    What  we  need  here  is  capital  tad 

avenues  of  wealth,  and  if  you  cannot  succeed  in  disposing  of  j 

property,  do  not  throw  obstruction  in  your  neighbor's  waybyd| 

"  him  or  his  enterprise.     There  should  be  a  community  of  mm 

'  each  other  if  we  would  succeed.     Prosperity  with  one  will  hav| 

ficial  effects  upon  others — thus  we  are  all  benefited. 

The  ladies  of  the  district  are  deserving  of  great  credit  for  (^ 
.  always  exhibited  by  them  in  the  district  fair,  for  the  splendi 
of  fancy  work,  paintings,  fine  arts,  etc.,  shown  by  them,aD4| 
presence  and  assistance  always  cheerfully  given.    The  Boards 
ors  should  see  that  their  services  are  properly  appreciated,  rf| 
the  award  of  liberal  premiums. 

I  would  be  derelict  in  my  duty  if  I  did  not  congratulate  the* 

of  this  association  in  having  a  Board  of  Directors  compot 

honorable  men.     Remember,  they  are   serving  you  and 

much  valuable  time  without  fee  or  hope  of  reward.    Theyat*' 

'*the  thanks  of  every  member  and  a  verdict  of  "well  done." 
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FIRST  DEPARTMENT. 


Exhibit. 


Exhibitor. 


lliitenion^  four  years  old. 

pen,  three  years  old 

|thiee  years  old — 

5,two  years  old 


Ijthreeyeargold- 
r,three  years  old, 
»,  two  years  old  ._ 

pill,  one  year  old 

f,  three  years  old>— . 

^two  years  old 

I,  two  years  old 

Wf.. 

tone  year  old 

t  Jersey  cattle 

ir, two  years  old 

ii,  (me  year  old 


Address, 


C.Forni 

John  Smith 

Thoa.  H.  Clifton... 
John  Askew 


r,  two  years  old _ .. 

a  cow,  three  years  old . . 


f  ,  tvo  years  old  and  over, 
a  boar,  under  one  year  . .. 
a  sow,  under  oneVear ._. 

J,  eight  months  old 

iff,  two  years  old 

ff  and  family 

ir,  one  year  old 


Plymouth  Rocks 

Plymouth  Rocks 

Leghorns _. 

'lans 

:sh, 

lug  Bantams 


Kte  Wyandottes 

"■rLace , -- 

men  geese 

rted  ducks 

imtrj __ 

ni  Leghorns  _— - 

fc  Leghorns 


Thos,  Fraser,_. 

Thos.  Eraser __. 

Thos.  Fraser 

(weo,  B.  Bailey 

Stephen  Weymouth 

John  Askew 

John  Askew 

John  Askew 

P.J.  Isbell .._. 

John  Askew 

Geo.  W.  Askew  _- 
Geo.  W.  Askew -- 
Geo.  W.  Askew-. 

John  Askew 

M.  O.  Keefe 


El  Dorado  

Diamond  Spr'g 

Placerville 

El  Dorado , 


J.  D.  Bennett 

John  Askew 

John  Askew 

Geo.  B.  Bailey  _-_ 

Thos,  Fraser 

Thos.  Fraser 

John  D.  Bennett- 


T.  H.Clifton.... 
T.H.Clifton.... 
T.  H.Clifton.... 
T.  H.  Clifton.... 
T.H.Clifton,... 
T.  H.  Clifton.... 
T.H.Clifton... 
T.  H.Clifton... - 
T.H.Clifton.... 
T.  H.  Clifton.... 
T.H.  Clifton.... 
T.  H.  Clifton. ... 
Geo.  W.  Askew  _ 
.lohn  Askew  ... 
Thos.  Fraser 


Placerville . 
Placerville . 
Placerville. 
Placerville . 
Placerville . 
El  Dorado.. 
El  Dorado.. 
El  Dorado.. 
Placerville  _ 
El  Dorado.. 
El  Dorado,  _ 
El  Dorado.. 
El  Dorado. -. 
El  Dorado... 
Placerville. 


Shingle  Springs 

El  Dorado 

El  Dorado 

Placerviile 

Placerville 

Placerville 

Shingle  Springs. 


Placerville . 
Placerville . 
Placerville . 
Placerville . 
Placerville  - 
Placerville  . 
Placerville . 
Placerville . 
Placerville . 
Placerville . 
Placerville . 
Placerville  _ 
El  Dorado.. 
El  Dorado.. 
Placerville . 


37" 


Award. 


..$16  00 

.18  00 

..$6  00 

..$6  00 


.$12  00 
.$12  00 
,..-$8  00 
-M  00 
.$16  00 
..$8  00 
..$10  00 
-.$2  00 
-.$2  60 
.$12  00 
-$4  00 
..$4  00 
..$2  00 
..$5  00 
..$7  60 


.$6  00 
.$3  20 
.$3  20 
.$3  20 
.$6  00 
.$7  50 
.$5  00 


.$1  60 

.,$1  60 
.-$1  60 
.-$1  60 
..$1  60 
..$1  60 
..$1  60 
..$1  60 
.  -$1  60 
..$1  60 
..$1  60 
..$4  00 
..$2  00 
..$1  60 
-.$1  60 
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SECOND  DEPARTMENT. 


Exhibit. 

Exhibitor. 

AddieSB. 

Hurdy  water  wheel _.- 

Steam  engine  (model)... 

Green  &  Price. 

C.J.  Green. 

PlacervUle 

PlacervUle — 

THIRD  DEPARTMENT. 


Exhibit.             \ 

Exhibitor, 

Address.  ' 

Best  tanned  deer  sk.ins 

Louis  Reiber... 

Mrs.  M.  Hendrix. .. 
Geo.  J.  Mothersole.. 
Hardie  &  Schiff 

PlacetviUe.....' 

Best  exhibit  of  soft  soap 

Best  exhibit  of  roofing  slate 

Placerville,...J 
PlacervUle....^ 

Best  general  display  of  groceries 

PlacerviUe....^ 

FOURTH  DEPARTMENT. 


Exhibit. 


Exhibitor. 


Best  twenty-five  pounds  wheat 

Second  best 

Best  ten  pounds  hemp . 

Best  bale  hops 

Best  twenty -five  pounds  oats 

Best  ten  pounds  ilax  -.- 

Best  twenty-five  pounds  buckwheat,. _ 

Best  amber  cane  and  exhibit  of  amber 

syrup-. -_.. 


F.  M.  McCuen . 
John  Askew  ... 
Louis  Reiber... 
W,  W.  Hoyt... 
F.  M.  McCuen  , 
F.  M.  McCuen . 
Thos.  Fraser 


John  Blackison, 


White  Rock, 
El  Dorado,. 
Six-mile  House. 
Diamond  Spr'ji 
White  Rod. 
White  Rock... 
Placervilie.... 

White  Rock... 


Best  display  of  potatoes .-. 

Best  twenty  pounds  onions 

Best  exhibit  of  squash 

Best  exhibit  of  cucumbers 

Best  exhibit  of  table  beets 

Best  three  muskmelons - 

Best  exhibit  of  watermelons 

Second  largjest  watermelon 

Best  exhibit  of  sweet  corn  on  stalk 

Best  exhibit  of  Indian  corn  on  stalk.. 

Second  best  exhibit  of  potatoes.. 

Best  exhibit  of  tomatoes 

Best  exhibit  of  cabbages 

Best  exhibit  of  parsnips 

Largest  watermelon 

Largest  squash .-- 

Second  largest 

Largest  cabbage 

Best  exhibit  or  potatoes , 

Best  exhibit  of  popcorn 

Second  best  exhibit  of  parsnips _ 

Best  exhibit  of  table  carrots 

Best  exhibit  of  stock  carrots 

Best  exhibit  of  table  beets 

Best  exhibi  t  of  stock  beets 

Best  exhibit  of  cucumbers 

Second  best  disi>lay  of  tomatoes 

Second  best  exhibit  of  table  carrots.. _ 

Best  exhibit  of  green  peppers 

Second  best 

Best  exhibit  of  onions 

Second  best  three  muskmelons 


John  Askew 

Kramp  &  Co. 

S.R.  Tripp.. 

S.R.Tripp .- 

S.R.Tripp 

S.  R.  Tripp  .__ 

8.  R.Tripp .- 

S.  R.Tripp 

S.R.Tripp 

S.  R.  Tripp 

John  P.  Allen 

John  P.  Allen 

John  P.  Allen 

John  P.  Allen , 

John  P.  Allen 

John  P.  Allen 

John  P.  Allen 

John  P.  Allen 

Geo,  W.VanVleck. 
Geo.  W.VanVleck. 
Geo.  "W.VanVleck. 
Geo.  W.VanVleck. 
Geo,  W.  Van  Vleck. 
Geo.  W.VanVleck. 
Geo.  W.VanVleck. 

I.  S.  Bamber 

J.  0.  Marsh 

J.  C.  Marsh 

J.  C.  Marsh 

Peter  Wilkinson  -_. 
Peter  Wilkinson  _-. 
Peter  Wilkinson 


El  Dorado .. 
Diamond  Spr'j 
Placervilie... 
Placervilie .. 
Placetville.- 
Placerville.- 
Placervilie..- 
Placenflle.. 
Placervilie - 
PlaceTville-.. 
Placervilie  .- 
Placervilie.-- 
Placervilie. 
Placervilie  .- 
Placervilie.. 
Placervilie . .- 
Placervilie  .- 
Placervilie -.-i 
Placervilie-' 
Placervilie.- 
PlaceiviUe-- 
Placervilie . - 
Placervilie-' 
Placervilie  .- 
Placervilie. 
Placervilie - 
Place^ville<- 
Placeryille- 
Placernlle. 
Placervilie - 
PlaceniUe. 
Placervilie- 
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Exhibit. 


it  of  squash ■ 

ii  of  cabbage- 

it  exhibit  of  sweet  corn  on 

IS  eiibit'of  stock  beets 

CLASS  III. 

jtion  of  flowering  plants  in 

y  of  cut  flowers 

let  of  cut  flowers.. 

y  of  ferns 

f  ornamental  grasses 

it  floral  piece  or  design 

■  11  of  flowering  plants  in 

1  of  ornamental  foliage., 
ion  of  hanging  baskets  of 

plants — - 

Jtof  cut  flowers 

CLASS  rv. 

ids  butter,  in  rolls 

it  ax  pounds  butter,  in  rolls, 
pounds  firkin  butter,  five 

Ms  lard-. ._. 

|K8t  len  pounds  lard.. 

CLASS  V. 

«ad 

Id 

abread 

thread 

tlaigest  variety  of  domestic 

inc  bread : 

ot  raised  biscuits 


Exhihitor. 


Address. 


Peter  Wilkinson  -.- 
Peter  Wilkinson 


W.  W.  Hoyt.... 
Mrs.  P.  Kramp  . 


Mr3.W.H.H,Fellows 
Mrs.W,H.H.Fellows 
Mrs.W.H.H.Fellows 
Mrs.W.H.H.Fellows 
Mrs.W.H.H.Fellovyrs 
Mrs.W.H.H.Fellows 

Mrs.  E.  N.  Waters-, 
Mrs.  E.  N.  Waters .. 

Mrs.  E.  N.  Waters  -. 
Mrs.  E.  N.  Waters 


P.  J.  Isbell 

G.  W.  Askew 

John  Askew 

Mrs.  M.  Hendrix... 

S.K.Tripp..-. 


Mrs.  G.  W.  Askew. - 

Mrs.  M.  Hendrix 

Mrs.  P.  Kramp 

Mrs.  P.  Kramp 

Mrs.  P,  Kramp 

Mrs.  P.  Kramp 

Mrs.  P.  Kramp 

Mrs.  M,  Hendrix 

Mrs.  M.  Hendrix 


Placervilie , 

Placervilie . 


Diamond  Spr'gs. 
Diamond  Sprigs. 


Placervilie . 
Placervilie . 
Placervilie . 
Placervilie  _ 
Placervilie . 
Placervilie . 


Placervilie . 
Placervilie  - 

Placervilie . 
Placervilie  . 


Placervilie . 
El  Dorado  . 

El  Dorado  - 
Placervilie . 
Placervilie . 


El  Dorado 

Placervilie 

Diamond  Spr'gs. 
Diamond  Spr'gs. 
Diamond  Spr'gs. 
Diamond  Spr'gs. 

Diamond  Spr'gs. 

Placervilie 

Placervilie 


Award. 


.$1  60 

-$1  60 

.$2  00 
M  00 


..$6  00 
..$2  00 
.$2  00 
..$1  60 
. .$1  60 
..$2  40 

._$4  00 
-.$6  00 

-$2  00 

-$2  00 


.$5  00 
-$2  50 

-$4  00 
.$2  50 
-$1  50 


.$3  00 

.$2  00 
-$1  60 
.$1  60 
.$2  00 
-$1  60 

-$4  00 
.$160 
.$2  00 


FIFTH   DEPARTMENT. 


Exhibit 


CLASS  1. 

5%le8 

■loaches 

IPears 

I^nms 

Ipnmes 

-aritfes ...., 

-^6  grapes- 
roles......... 

Ilears 
l*Pples ' 

IJfaches 

Igomg 

ijNaiiies 

Jspfc; ::;::; 

iheg 

^grapes— 

■y^       


Exhibitor. 


I.  S.  Bamber.- 
I.  S.  Bamber. - 
I.  S.  Bamber.. 
T.  S.  Bamber-., 
I.  S.  Bamber.., 
I.  8.  Bamoer... 
I.  S.  Bamber... 
Thomas  Eraser. 
Thomas  Fraser. 
Wm.  Hendrix  . 
Wm,  Hendrix  . 
Wm.  Hendrix  . 
Wm.  Hendrix  , 
Wm.  Hendrix  . 
T.  O.  Hardie... 
T.  0.  Hardie... 
T.  O.  Hardie... 
T.  O.  Hardie... 
Kramp  &  Co.  .. 
Kramp  &  Co.  . . 


Address. 


Placervilie 

Placervilie 

Placervilie 

Placervilie 

Placervilie 

Placervilie 

Placervilie 

Placervilie 

Placervilie 

Placervilie 

Placervilie 

Placervilie 

Placervilie 

Placervilie 

Placervilie 

Placervilie 

Placervilie 

Placervilie 

Diamond  Spr'gs. 
Diamond  Spr'gs. 


Award. 


..$7  60 
..$7  50 
..$4  60 
-.$4  60 
..$4  50 
.-$5  00 
-.$5  00 
.-$6  00 
..$7  50 
..$4  50 
.-$4  60 
-.$6  00 
..$2  50 
- .$3  50 
-.$3  00 
..$6  00 
..$7  60 
. .$8  00 
.-$3  00 
..$7  60 
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TRANSACTIONS   OF   THE 

Fifth  Depaetment — Continued, 


Exhibit. 


Exhibitor, 


Exhibit  of  pears _. 

Exhibit  of  plums -. 

Exhibit  of  prunes 

Exhibit  of  pears _.. , 

Exhibit  of  plums , , 

Exhibit  of  strawberries 

Exhibit  of  blackberries 

Exhibit  of  prunes... 

Exhibit  of  figs 


Ten  pounds  dried  apples 

Ten  pounds  dried  peaches 

Ten  pounds  dried  plums  _..   

Largest  and  best  display  of  dried  fruit 

by  any  process 

Ten  pounds  dried  apples 

Ten  pounds  dried  pears 

Ten  pounds  dried  peaches 

Ten  pounds  dried  nectarines 

Ten  pounds  dried  prunes 

Ten  pounds  dried  pears 

Ten  pounds  dried  plums 

Ten  i)ounds  dried  nectarines 

Ten  pounds  dried  prunes 

Ten  pounds  dried  figs 

Display  of  raisins  __ 

Display  of  raisins  .._ 

Display  of  seedless  raisins _ 

Exhibit  of  English  walnuts 

Exhibit  of  black  walnuts _ 

Exhibit  of  soft-shell  almonds — 

Exhibit  of  American  chestnuts  _ 

Exhiiiit  of  Spanish  or  Italian  chestnuts, 


S.R.Tripp 

9.  E.  Tripp 

S.  R.  Tripp 

W.  McCiien , 

W.  McCuen 

Mrs.  B.N.  Waters.. 
Mrs.W.H.H.Eellows 
Peter  Wilkinson... 
Ira  S.  Eamber 


PlacerviUe... 
Piacerville,.., 
PlacerviUe..., 
White  Rock.. 
White  Rock,. 
PlacerviUe ... 
PlacervUle... 
PlacerviU«... 
PlacerviUe.., 


Wm.  McCuen White  Rock 

Wm.  McCuen White  Rock. 

Wm.  McCuen White  Rock.... 


Ten  pounds  honey  in  comb 

Ten  varieties  fruit  in  jars 

Jellies  in  glass - 

Jams  in  glass 

Ten  varieties  fruit  in  glass . 

Ten  varieties  preserves  in  glass -— 

Exhibit  oi  jaras  in  glass 

Exhibit  of  pickles  in  glass _. 

Best  and  largest  display  o  f  fruits  i  n  glass 

Exhibit  of  preserves  in  glass 

Exhibit  of  jellies  in  glass -.^ 


Exhibit  of  grape  brandy  over  one  year 

•old 

Exhibit  of  peach  brandy  over  one  year 

old - — 

Exhibit  of  dry  white  wine — - 

Exhibit  of  sweet  white  wine 

Exhibit  of  claret  wine _-_ 

Exhibit  of  port  wine 

Exhibit  of  sherry  wine 

Exhibit  of  champas:iie  wine 

Exhibit  of  apple  cider  .._ 

'  Best  display  of  wines  and  brandies 


Wm.  McCuen 

Louis  Reiber 

Louis  Reiber 

Louis  Reiber,.... 

Louis  Reiber 

Louis  Reiber 

1.  S.  Bamber 

L  S.  Bamber 

1,  S.  Bamber 

L  S,  Bamber 

I.  S.  Bamber 

I.  S.  Bamber 

Thos.  O,  Hardie-. 
Thos.  0.  Hardie__ 
Wm.  Hendrix  ..- 
Wm.  Hendrix  ... 

Kramp  &  Co 

Mrs.  M.  Hendrix. 
Mrs.  M.  Hendrix.... 


White  Rock. 
Six-mUe  Houae. 
Six-mile  Home, 
Six-mile  Houae 
Six-mile  HoafiC; 
Six-mile  House. 
PlacerviUe..,. 
PlacerviUe.... 
PlacerviUe.-. 

PlacerviUe 

PJacerville... 
PlacerviUe... 
PlacerviUe.. 

PlacerviUe 

PlacervUle  ..i. 

PlacervUle 

Diamond  Spr'gs- 
PlacervUle 
PlacervUle 


Stephen  Weymouth. 
Mrs.  J,  C.  Marsh.. „ 
Mrs.  J,  C.  Marsh- -- 

Mrs.  J.  0,  Marsh 

Mrs.  I.  S.  Bamber 
Miss  Louisa  Campini 
Miss  L.  E.  Campini. 
Miss  L.  E.  Campini . 
Miss  L.  E.  Campini. 
Mrs.  E.  N.  Waters- 
Lewis  Bros 


Kramp  &  Co. 


Kramp  & 
Kramp  & 
Kramp  & 
Kramp  & 
Kramp  & 
Kramp  & 
Kramp  & 
Kramp  <fe 
Kramp  & 


Co - 

Co 

Co 

Co 

Co 

Co 

Co 

Co 

Co - 


PlacervUle.. 
PlacervUle - 
Place^viUe-. 
PlacerviUe .. 
PlacerviUe.. 
PlacerviUe.. 
PlacerviUe- 
PlacerviUe - 
PlacerviUe.. 
PlacerviUe . 
PlacervUle- 


Diamond  Spr'8 

Diamond  Sp^8 
Diamond  SprS 
Diamond  SK  S 
Diamond  SW 
Diamond  Spy 
Diamond  SprJ 
Diamond  Spfe 
Diamond  Sp55 
Diamond  Spf« 


EIGHTH  DISTRICT  AGRICULTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 


SIXTH  DEPARTMENT. 
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Exhibit. 


CLASS  I. 

iftoit  bedspread 

Irfpoint  lace  handkerchief  _  - . 

li  ribbon  work _ 

|((f)ampmat 

Mim  mat  of  rags 

|rf  patchwork  qnilt 

IrfcrazyquUt _ 

Itfsofe  cushion 

iif  canvas  work 

itf  pincushion _ 

plable  cover _, 

|flf,  table  scarf- 

M  lambrequin 

iof  handkerchief  box 

|of  ladies'  underwear 

jffencywork 

Iof  embroidered  handkerchief. 

Iflf  paper  flowers _-_ 

M  cotton  embroidery 

iof  ftppUque  work 

■of  crazy  quilt 

iaf  silk  "embroidery 

|iif  worsted  embroidery 

«f  ottoman  cover 

bf  hearth  rug .-- 

lor  knit  nndervest _ 

Iof /ire  screen -_- 

Iflftidy _. 

Iof  carriage  afghan  ___ 

Iof  crochet  shawl . 

■of  piano,  cover 

Iof  chenUle  work 

Itfbabyafghan 

Iof  toilet  set _ 

■of  piUow  shams 

■of  crochet  bedspread ; 

if  outline  embroidery 

aiag  II— JUVENILE. 

|«{  cotton  qnilt 

ifcRJchetwork. ._ 


Exhibitor. 


Address. 


t 


Mrs.  M.  Ryan 

Mrs.  E.  C.  Hoover  _ 

Mrs.  E.  C.  Hoover  _ 

Mrs.  E.  C.  Hoover  . 

Mrs.  J.  L.  Smalls- 
Mrs.  J.  L.  Small  __, 

Mrs.  J.  L.  Small  ___ 

Mrs.  J.  L.  SmaU  ... 

Mrs.  J.  L.  Small  __,. 

Mrs.  J.  L.  Small.,.. 

Mrs.  J.  L.  Small  .... 

Mrs.  J.  L.  Small  _... 

Mrs.  J.  L.  Small 

Mrs.  J.  L.  Small .., 

Mrs.  J.  L.  Small  _„ 

Mrs.  J.  L.  Small... 

Miss  Lottie  Wulff... 

Miss  Lottie  Wulff.. 
Mrs.  M.  A.  Murphy 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Murphy 
Miss  Alice  Rohlfing. 
MisH  M  attie  William  s 
Miss  Mattie  Williams 
Mrs.  J.  O'BonnelL.. 
Mrs.  J.  0'Donnell.__ 
Mrs.  J.  0'DonnelL__ 
Mies  M.  Carpenter .. 
Miss  M.  Carpenter  __ 
Miss  M.  Carpenter .. 
Miss  M.  Carpenter .. 
Miss  M.  Carpenter  __ 
Mrs.  P.  Carpenter..- 
Mrs.  P.  Carpenter,, - 
Mrs.  P.  Carpenter-  - . 
Mrs.  J.  A.  Sigwart.- 
Mrs,  J,  A.  Sigwart  — 
Miss  L.  E.  Campini. 

Mies  Ida  L.  Small  __ 

Miss  Clara  Miller...  PlacerviUe , 


PlacerviUe ... 
PlacerviUe... 
PlacerviUe... 
PlacerviUe ... 
PlacerviUe... 
PlacerviUe  ... 
PlacerviUe  __. 
PlacerviUe ... 
PlacerviUe ._. 
PlacerviUe ._. 
PlacerviUe,.. 
PlacerviUe ... 
PlacerviUe  ... 
PlacerviUe ... 
PlacerviUe  __- 
PlacerviUe  >._ 
Green  Valley, 
Green  Valley. 
PlacerviUe.".. 
PlacerviUe... 
Smith's  Flat . 
PlacerviUe... 
PlacerviUe  .__ 
PlacerviUe ... 
PlacerviUe  _.. 
PlacerviUe... 

PlacerviUe 

PlacerviUe 

PlacerviUe  ... 
PlacerviUe  ,  ^ 

PlacerviUe 

PlacerviUe 

PlacerviUe 

PlacerviUe 

PlacerviUe 

PlacerviUe 

PlacerviUe 


PlacerviUe . 


SEVENTH  DEPARTMENT. 


Award. 


..$2  40 
..$2  50 
.,$2  50 
..$1  60 

.-12  on 

..$2  00 
.  .$3  20 
..|2  00 
-12  40 
-M  20 
.-$2  80 
--$2  80 
..$2  00 
..$1  60 
-.$3  20 
.$6  00 
-.$1  20 
..$1  60 
-42  40 
-.$2  00 
.-$2  50 
..$2  00 
-.$2  00 
-.11  60 
..$2  50 
..$1  20 
..$2  80 
..$1  50 
.-$3  00 
..$8  50 
-^2  40 
..$2  00 
..$2  50 
..$3  50 
..$3  00 
..$3  50 
..$2  00 


-$2  00 
42  60 


Exhibit. 

Exhibitor. 

Address, 

Award. 

CLASS  I. 

if  wl  painting— cow's  head, . . 
«  oil  painting— falls,   Big 

Miss  L.Weatherwax 

Miss  L.Weatherwax 
Miss  L.Weatherwax 
Miss  L.  Weatherwax 

Miss  L.Weatherwax 

Miss  L.Weatherwax 
Miss  L.Weatherwax 

Miss  L.Weatherwax 
Miss  L.Weatherwax 
Miss  L.Weatherwax 

Miss  L.Weatherwax 

PlacerviUe. 

PlacerviUe .  ..    . 

14  80 

.    .  $3  20 

IfoilDaintine  , 

PlacerviUe 

$2  40 

JtfoilDflintinffS      .. .  .- 

PlacerviUe 

$6  00 

CLASS  11. 

Nrwstel 

PlacerviUe. 

$3  20 

"  crayon  drawing—Fisher 
N 

PlacerviUe 

$2  00 

'*  Mk  ink  drawings 

CU88  III. 

J^^Si^  oil  paintings 

S'SP^tingCcopy) 

PlacerviUe . 

|2  00 

PlacerviUe 

$4  00 

PlacerviUe  

$2  40 

Cj^Painting-Bird  on  Nest. 

PlacervUle  .... 

— .  $2  00 

PlacerviUe 

$4  00 
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TRANSACTIONS   OF   THE 
Seventh  Depabtment— Continued. 


Exhibit. 

Exhibitor. 

Address. 

CLASS   IV. 

Exhibit  of  landscape  drawing  in  crayon 
(copy)._. __ 

Miss  Belle  S.  Mur- 
phy (eleven  years) 

PlacerviUe. 

SPECIAL  PREMIUMS. 


Exhibit. 


Exhibitor. 


Address. 


Fruit  trees,  new  varieties ^  _ 

Cry stals  quartz  cabinet 

Cabinet  specimens. 

Four  varieties  domestic  bread- 
Display  of  fancy  work 

Display  of  fancy  work _.. 

Exhibit  of  cotton  embroidery.  . 


Exhibit  of  lace  and  crochet  work 

Exhibit  of  fancy  work , 

Exhibit  of  fancy  work _ __ 

Exhibit  of  easels ^ 

Exhibit  of  fruit _ 

Exhibit  of  hominy  corn ^.-- 

Exhibit  of  cling  peaches 

Exhibit  of  sail  boats  and  ships 

Exhibit  of  cherries 

Exhibit  of  Egyptian  wheat 

Exhibit  of  Japan  plums,  prunes,  etc... 

Exhibit  of  thoroughbred  fowls  ._ 

Exhibit  of   eighty-four  pieces   fancy 

work 

Thirty-one  varieties  wine  grapes 

Twenty-two  varieties  wine  grapes 

Fourteen  varieties  table  grapes 

Exhibit  of  table  grapes  ^I. 

Largest  and  best  exhibit  of  fruit  and 

grapes  raised  without  irrigation 

Second  best ___ 

Exhibit  of  new  varieties  of  potatoes  -_. 
Exhibit  of  soda,  syrups,  orange  cider, 

and  bitters.. 

Twenty-seven  varieties  fruit  in  glass  _. 
Largest  and    best  exhibit   of   apples 

( thirty-four  varieties ) 

Second  best  (twenty-five  varieties) 

Third  best  (seventeen  varieties) 

Fourth  best  (sixteen  varieties)  _ _. 

Largest  and  best  displaj'-  of  peaches 

(thirty -five  varieties) 

Second  best  (twenty-five  varieties) 

Third  best  (twenty-four  varieties) 

Fourth  best  (twenty-four  varieties) 

Best  display  of  pears  (nine  varieties). - 

Second  best  (seven  varieties)  -._ - 

Third  best  (six  varieties) 

Fourth  best  (four  varieties) - 

Display  of  garden  vegetables,  includ- 
ing new  varieties . 

Fancy  work  in  roofing  slate ,  ^ 

Best  general  display  of  green  fruit 

Second  best _ _. 

Third  best — 

Fourth  best _ 

Best  general  display  of  vegetables .., 
Second  best - -. 


W.  W.  Hoyt 

J  no,  Blackinson 

Jno.  McF.  Pearson,. 
Mrs.  M.  E.  Lewis  ... 
Miss  Ida  L.  Small. __ 

MissL.  Wulft'.. 

Miss  B.  Murphy  (11 

years  old) 

Miss  ISJ  ellie  Bosworth 
Mrs.  Fred.  Engesser. 
Mrs.W.H.H.Fellows 
R-ichard  Waters . . 
H.  L.  Dingman .  _ 

D.  Clark  ___ 

A.  B.  McCoy 

Wm.  Getchell 

S.  W.Webster... 

T.  Fraser._ 

P.  Wilkinson 

Thos,  H.  Clifton  _ 


Mrs.  J.  S.  Small  ....  PlacervUle 
Kramp  &  Co . Diamond  Spr'gs. 


R.  McKay 
T.  0.  Hardie . 
I.  S.  Bamber. 


Diamond  Spt'gs 
White  Rock..: 
PlacerviUe  t... 
PlacerviUe.... 
PlacerviUe 
Green  VaUey.... 

PlacerviUe 

PlacerviUe 

Green  VaUey..,, 

PlacerviUe.... 

PlacerviUe,... 

PlacervUle.-. 

PlacerviUe j 

Diamond  Spr'gg 

PlacerviUe 

Grizzly  Flat.,-. 
PlacerviUe...., 

PlacerviUe 

PlacervUle 


Thos.  0.  Hardie. 

T.  Fraser. 

John  P.  Allen _._ 


J.  McF.  Pearson ... 
Mrs,  John  Waters. .. 


L.  R-eiber 

Ira  S.  Bamber  . 

R.  McKay 

Lewis  Bros 


J.  C.  Marsh 

L.  Reiber 

L  S.  Bamber -,- 

R,  McKay 

Lewis  Bros.,... 
T.  O.  Hardie... 
Kramp  <fe  Co.  .. 
Thomas  Fraser. 


Mrs.W.H.H.Fellows 
Chili  Bar  Slate  Co... 

Robert  McKay 

J.  C.  Marsh 

Lewis  Brothers 

Louis  Reiber 

Louis  Reiber 

Mrs.  W.H.H.  Fellows 


Coioma 
PlacerviUe  .... 
PlacerviUe 

PlacerviUe... 
PlacervUle .... 
Cedar  Rame 

PlacerviUe-.- 
PlacerviUe... 

PlacerviUe.... 
PlacervUle.-' 

Coioma 

Prospect  Flfli 

PlacerviUe - 
Six-mile  Hoi 
PlacervUle-- 
Coioma 
PlacerviUe,-- 
PlacerviUe.- 
Diamond  Spn 
PlacerviUe.. 

PlacervUle - 
ChiliBa^...'- 
Ooloma .-  " 
Placerville*- 
PlacervUle- 
Six-mUe  HoJ 
Six-mile  W 
PlacerviUe. -- 
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Exhibit 

Exhibitor. 

Address. 

Award, 

-^-"^ 

F.  W.  McCuen 

Lewis  Broth ers 

Stephen  Weymouth  . 

Lewis  Broth  ers 

J,  C.  Marsh 

White  Rock 

.-.$30  00 

^ :::::::::: 

PlacerviUe 

$20  00 

2Jl  di'spiiy  of  dried  fruit 

PlacerviUe 

$60  00 

PlacerviUe 

..-.$40  00 

PlacerviUe 

$(30  00 

t¥- — 

BABY  SHOW. 


Exhibitor. 

Address. 

Award. 

biotoMrs.  J.  Lovell 

PlacerviUe 

....$10  00 

MffljtoMrs.  T  H.  CUfton 

Middletown 

$7  50 

SctoMrs,  W,  Dunston __ 

PlacerviUe 

$5  00 

TR^IS^8^0TIOI^^s 


OF  THE 


ITH  DISTRICT  AGRICULTURAL  ASSOCIATION 

For  the  Year  1890, 
Composed  of  the  Counties  of  Humboldt  and  Del  Norte. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION. 


REPORT 


O,  a  BARBER 

GEORGE  TJNDERWOOD , 
LOTJIS  FEIGENBAUM... 


ROHNERVTLLK,  Cal.,  1890. 

fikmahle  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture: 

^m:  The  Directors  of  the  Ninth  District  Agricultural  Associa- 
liithis,  their  report  of  the  transactions  of  said  association,  for 
IT  ending  this  date, 

GEORGE  UNDERWOOD, 

Secretary. 


DIRECTORS, 

G.  C.  BARBER 

R,  J.  BUGBEE- 

B,  H,  Mcl^EIL 

W.  S.  LAMB - 

J.  D.  BARBER - 

G,  A.  BYARB -- - 

S.  F.  PINE 

H,  C.  RAWSON -  — 


RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES. 

Receipts. 

-.- .— .  $710  00 

_ 3,060  25 

—- -_.-  150  00 

- 398  00 

P?mp _ __ 125  00 

^ipts ;„..-. _.  175  50 

jpeous : _ 72  00 

JM 5  95 

IJpant ___ _ _ _.-  2,250  00 

;«anpaid,1890 - - -..  199  00 

"^Peieenbaum,  Treasurer 1,168  44 

Expenditures, 

^overdrawn  on  Treasurer,  1889._ $308  65 

?«iidstakes .  2,376  00 

i 1,834  50 

260  00 

B«?  and  advertising 362  00 

E5*teandmterest_- __._ 1,211  40 

1,962  59 


$8,314  14 


$8,314  14 
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TRANSACTIONS  OP   THE 


PREMIUMS  AWARDEEH1890. 


LIVE  STOCK  DEPARTMENT, 


Exhibit, 


CLASS  I— TH0R0XJGHBBED8— STALLIONS. 

Imp.  Intruder 

Walter  H,  Overton  .._ 

Nighttime __ 


MARES  WITH   COLTS. 


Linda  Conner.  __ 
Maria 


MAKES  AND  GELDINGS. 


Isabella 

Eola 

Oriola  _ . 


SUCKLING  COLTS, 


Exhibitor. 


AddiesB. 


T.J,  Knight 

T.  J.  Knight 

Robert  Lathrow 


T.  J,  Knight . 
T.  J.  Knight . 


T,  J.  Knight .  . 
A.  H.  Knight. 
T.  J.  Knight. . 


Dick., 
Maud_ 


CLASS    II — HORSES  OF  ALL    WORK— 
STAIJLID^S. 

Gauntlet 

Dick  Patchen_t 1 _ 


T.  J.  Knight . 
T.  J.  Knight . 


MARES  WITH  COLTS. 


Clover . 
Julia  _. 


MARES  AND  GELDINGS. 


Charley,  three  years  old. 
Rowdy,  two  years  old  _._ 
Bismarck,  two  years  old. 

Maud _' 

Jane--, 


SUCKLING  COLTS. 


Aloha . 
Beka  _ 


G.H.Gray 

W.  H.  E.  Smith, 


W.  M.  Fuller . 
A.  H.  My  rick. 


Minnie  McMurtie_ 

Wm.  Forbes 

Chas.  Ross 

G.  Byard 

J.  D.Barber 


Table  Bluff 
Table  Bluff 
Table  Bl^" 


Table  Bhff. 
Table  Bluff... 


Table  Bluff.. 
Table  Bluff,. 
Table  Bluff,. 


Table  Bluff.. 
Table  Bluff.. 


Hydesville... 
Rohnerville., 


Rohnerville.- 
Rohnerville.. 


Hydesville.. 
Femdale-— 
Fortana  —• 
Fortuna  — 
Hydesville- 


W.  M.  Fuller Rohnerville- 

John  Pollard Pemdale.- 


-DEAPT  HORSES— MARES  WITH 
COLTS. 


Dollie  . 
Jet  — 


James  Mahan.. 
A.  G.  Connick . 


STALLIONS. 


John  Shire  -- 

Valjean 

Farmer 


MARES  AND  GELDINGS. 


Lue 

Daisy-.. 
Dick--  _ 
Dick.... 


SUCKLING  COLTS. 


Val 

Napoleon. 


G.H.Gray 

W.  H.E.Smith. 
James  Ross 


W.  M.  Forbes- 
James  Callen  - 
H.  C.  Kruser— 
H.  A.  My  rick. 


James  Mahan.. 
James  Lawson, 


Blne  Lake- 
Alton 


Hydesu, ,   . 
Areata 

Femdalfr^ 

Rohner^*- 

Bluel^fli 
Grizzly^* 
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Exhibit. 


-jf-BOADSTEBS— stallions, 

if 
(ABE8  WITH   colts. 

'  IABE8AND  GELDINGS. 

Brie 

SUCKIIHG  COLTS. 
BT-CASRUGE  HORSES. 

dProctor 

dFrince 

rnmn  HORSES. 

ImiOFDHAFT  HORSES. 

id  Johnny 

Barney 

USDLB  EOBSBS. 
*TII-JACKS  AND   MULES. 

•ilJade 

J  l—DTJBHAMS— BULLS. 

YAND  ALDERNEY— BULLS, 
COWS. 

~  ^^AIBSHIBES— BULLS. 
COWS. 


ExhlMtor. 


W.  H.  E.  Smith.... 
H.  S.  Hogoboom... 
W.  H.  E.  Smith  .._ 

W.  C.  Helman 

C.  A.  Johnston 

A.  C.  Roussin 


H.  S.  Hogoboom... 
Dr.  T.  D.  Felt 


A.  C.  Eoussin 

0.  E.  Parrott 

H.  S.  Hogoboom 

H.  S.  Hogoboom.. 

1.  N.  Minor 

R.  Gross 


Dr.  T.  D.  Felt- 
H.  A.  My  rick.. 


I.  A.  Russ  --- 
Wm.  Parrott - 


R.  J.  Bugbee  .. 
Wm.  Compton. 


C.  E,  Parrot fc_ 
D.Early 


W.  S.  Lamb— 
J.  B.  Howard. 


N.  Hurlburt .. 
John  Walker  . 
John  Blanton. 


G.  H.  Gray  .... 
Wm.  Forbes  ... 

0.  Decarlie 

Wm.  Samuels.. 

J.  Russ 

R.  W.  Roberts- 


J.  T,  Roberts  .. 
S.  F.  Robinson - 


J.  T.  Roberts  .. 
J.  T.  Roberts.. 
S.  F.  Robinson 
S.  F,  Robinson  . 


N.  Hurlburt . 
N.  Hurlburt  . 


N.  Hurlburt Fern  dale  . 

N.  Hurlburt Femdale. 


Address. 


Rohnerville. 
Rohnerviile . 
Rohnerville. 
Rohnerville. 

Petrola 

Ferndale 


Rohnerville. 
Eureka 


Ferndale 

Rohnerville. 
Rohnerville. 
Rohnerville. 

Areata 

Eureka  ...., 


Eureka 

Rohnerville. 


Ferndale 

Table  Bluff. 


Ferndale 

Rohnerville. 


Rohnerville.. 
Grizzly  Bluff. 


Rohnerville. 
Rohnerville. 


Ferndale... 
Hydeaville. 
Eureka 


Hydesville - 
Ferndale... 
Femdale... 
Ferndale... 
Femdale.... 
Ferndale... 


Ferndale. 
Rio  Dell  . 


Femdale. 
Ferndale. 
Rio  Dell  - 
Rio  DeU  . 


Femdale - 
Ferndale_ 
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Award. 


....$12  00 
....$20  00 
....$10  00 

12  00 

$6  00 

$6  00 


.$12  00 
.-$6  00 


.$10  00 
..$5  00 
..$6  00 
.-$8  00 
.$10  00 
..$4  00 


..$6  00 
..$3  00 


$12  00 

.-$4  00 


.$4  00 
.$8  00 


.$12  00 
-.$6  00 


.$6  00 
.$3  00 


.$12  00 
.-$6  00 
-$12  00 


.$18  00 
.,$9  00 
-$12  00 
..$6  00 
-$10  00 
-.$6  00 


.$18  00 
.-$9  00 


.$12  00 

..$6  00 
.$12  00 
.$10  00 


.$18  00 
-$10  00 


.$12  00 
..$6  00 
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Exhibit. 


CATiVES. 


Blanche  , 

Queen  ._. 


CLASS  IV — ^HOLSTEINS — BUIiLS. 


Dermont 

Eldor .- 

Island  King . 
Williams 

Ben  Butler  .. 
Strath  dome  . 
Van  Dyke... 


cows. 

Lakeside  Louise 

Rosabelle  Strathdome. 

Flora - 

Bellevue  Bermine 

Mora 

Bellevue  Agnes 


CALVES. 


Mollie 

Jennie  May. 


CLASS  V— HEREFORBS — BULLS. 

What's  Wanted 

Harrison 

Morton--- 


Duchess 

Murial 

Satanella 

Pretty  Face 

Princess _.  _ 

Queen  of  Sunol— . 


CLASS  VI — GRADED— BULLS. 


Joe 

Dick 

Red  ©Meftain 

Charley 

Rob  Roy 

Duke - 

Dick 


Star... 
Maud., 
Holty  . 
Queen  . 
Roan .. 


CALVES. 


Bess. 

Spot. 


SHEEP — CLASS  I — THOROUGHBREDS, 

Shropshire  ram - 

Spanish  Merino  ram 

Cotswold  ram 

Cotswold  ram 

Spanish  Merino  ram - 

Five  Spanish  Merino  ewes. 

Five  Cotswold  ewes - 

Five  Spanish  Merino  ewes 

Five  Cotswold  ewes - 


Exhibitor, 


N.  Hurlburt  . 
N.  Hurlburt  . 


A.  Forbes ... 

A.  Forbes 

W.Forbes 

Geo.  E.  Hanson. 

A.  Forbes 

A.  Forbes 

A.  Forbes 


A.  Forbes 

A.  Forbes 

A,  Forbes 

A,  Forbes 

Geo.  Hanson. 
A.  Forbes 


A.  Forbes. 
A,  Forbes - 


Addiess. 


Bxhlbit. 


I.  A.  Russ  . 
I.  A.  Russ  . 
I.  A,  Russ 


I.  A.  Russ  . 
1.  A.  Russ  . 
I.  A.  Russ  . 
1.  A,  Russ  . 
I.  A.  Russ  . 
I.  A.  Russ 


A.  Worthington 

E.  Anderson 

N.  Hurlburt 

J.  W.  Kemp 

J.  T.  Worthington ._ 
John  McD  enough. 
J.  W.  Kemp - 


Fernda3e- 
Ferndale- 


Eureka  — 
Eureka-  — 
Ferndale-. 
Fortuna .- 
Eureka  — 
Eureka  - 
Eureka  - 


Eureka  - 
Eureka  - 
Eureka-. 
Eureka  - 
Fortuna  - 
Eureka  - 


Eureka . 
Eureka  - 


Ferndale- 
Perndale.. 
Ferndale.. 


Femdale. 
Femdale. 
Perndale. 
Ferndale. 
Perndale- 
Perndal^- 

Ferndale. 
Ferndale. 
Ferndale. 
Ferndale. 
Ferndale. 
Ferndale. 
Ferndale. 


i  II— GRADED. 


b  Merino  ewes - 
eewes 


3  I— THOEOUGHBREDS. 


Exhibitor. 


T.  J.  Knight . 
A.  H.  Knight. 
T.  J.  Knight  - 
A.H.Knight- 


J.  W.Kemp 

John  McDonough- 

Chas,  Bryant 

A.  Worthington  _  _ 
A.  Worthington  -- 


A.  Worthington  . 
A.  Worthington  . 


J.  L.  Versell 

T.J.  Knight 

J.W.Kemp 

A.  H.  Knight 

W.  8.  Robinson- -- 

T.J.  Knight 

J.W.Kemp 

W.  S.  Robinson... 
A.  H.  Knight 


Ferndale...  ■• 

Ferndale 

Rohnerville.. 

Ferndale 

Ferndale....- 


Ferndale.. 
Ferndale.. 


Hydesville.' 
Table  Bluff . • 
Ferndale..." 
Table  Bloff  ♦' 
Bridgeville-- 
Table  Bluff- 
Ferndale..." 
BridgeviUe." 
Table  Bluff - 


POULTBY. 

e turkeys  -„ 

e  turkeys 

^jbau  chickens 

it  Btahma  chickens . . . 

idotte  chickens 

te  Leghorn  chickens- . 
a  Leghorn  chickens , 

^chickens-- 

h  Rock  chickens . 
JOUth  Rock  chickens . 

a  chickens 

B  Leghorn  chickens . 
e Leghorn  chickens. - 
■"""g  chickens 

B  Muscovy  ducks . 
n  ducks — 


P  poultry . 


A.  Forbes-.. 
A.  Forbes ... 
J.  W.  Kemp 
W.  Samuels . 
W.  Samuels - 
A.  Forbes.-. 
W.  Samuels . 
A.  Forbes  — 
W.  Samuels . 


Address. 


TableBluff  — _ $8  00 

Table  Bluff $4  00 


Table  Bluff . 
Table  Bluff . 


A.  Forbes , 
A.  Forbes . 


Sam  Palmer 

Matthew  Robertson. 
Matthew  Robertson. 
Matthew  Robertson. 
Matthew  Robertson. 
Matthew  Robertson. 
Matthew  Robertson. 
Matthew  Robertson. 

J.  H.  Smith.- 

Sam  Palmer 

Sam  Palmer 

Sam  Palmer  ...  ..'., 

Sam  Palmer 

Sam  Palmer 

Matthew  Robertson. 

J.  W.Kemp 

J.H.Smith 

Sam  Palmer 

Matthew  Robertson. 
Sam  Palmer 


Eureka  ._ 
Eureka  .. 
Ferndale  - 
Ferndale . 
It'erndale . 
Eureka  .. 
Ferndale. 
Eureka  ._ 
Ferndale- 


Eureka  . 
Eureka  . 


Hydesville. 

Alton 

Alton 

Alton 

Alton. -^.- _ 

Alton 

Alton 

Alton 

Englewood 
Hydesville . 
Hydesville  - 
Hydesville . 
Hydesville . 
Hydesville  _ 

Alton 

Ferndale— . 
Englewood. 
Hydesville . 

Alton 

Hydesville  . 


MECHANICAL  DEPARTMENT. 


Exhibit 


Exhibitor. 


O.  D.  Whittier.- 
0,  D.  Whittier  — 
William  Finnerty 
William  Finnerty. 

C.  B.  Oallup 

O.  Hammill 

J.  N.  Lentell 

Bert  Wait 

A.  Chope.. 

Mary  Reynolds  _ . 


Address. 


Ferndale 

Ferndale 

Hydesville.- 
Hydesville.. 
Rohnerville. 
Rohnerville. 

Eureka 

Fortuna 

Eureka 

Ferndale 


Award. 


.16  00 

-$3  00 


.$6  00 

-$6  00 
.$6  00 
-$6  00 
.$6  00 
46  00 
-$6  00 
-$6  00 
.$3  00 


.$3  00 
-$3  00 


.$2  00 
-$1  00 
-$2  00 
-$1  00 
.$2  00 
.$100 
.$1  00 
.$100 
-$2  00 
-$1  00 
-$2  00 
-$2  00 
-$2  00 
.$2  00 
-$100 
-$2  00 
-$100 
-$2  00 
-$6  00 
-$3  00 


Award. 


— $3  00 
— $1  60 
_.$5  00 
-$5  00 
..$5  00 
.-$5  00 
-$5  00 
.-$5  00 
.$10  00 
..$2  00 
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TRANSACTIONS   OF   THE 


AGRICULTURAL  DEPARTMENT. 


Exhibit. 


Best  five  pounds  fresh  butter ... 

Best  fifty  pounds  butter,  three  months 

old 

Best  cheese - 

Second  best -. - 

Best  bushel  barley ___ 

Best  bushel  wheat 

Second  best 

Best  two  sheaves  wheat -  . 

Second  best -_ __ - 

Best  bushel  oats 

Second  best 

Best  bushel  sweet  peas 

Second  best.. 

Best  bushel  black-eyed  peas 

Second  best .-_ 

Best  bushel  beans 

Second  best 

Best  six  stalks  corn 

Best  two  sheaves  barley 

Best  stock  beets 

Second  best 

Best  table  beets 

Second  best _ 

Best  stock  carrots 

Second  best - 

Best  table  carrots - -- 

Second  best 

Best  three  pumpkins ^ 

Best  three  squashes - - 

Second  best 

Best  display  of  muskmelons  , 

Second  best... 

Best  display  of  watermelons 

Best  display  of  cucumbers 

Best  display  of  tomatoes  -, 

Second  best 

Best  display  of  onions -_ 

Second  best 

Best  bushel  potatoes 

Second  best __ -  -- 

Best  display  of  potatoes -- 

Second  best. 

Best  can  lard — 


Exhibitor. 


F.  D.  Hawkes 


F.  W.  Anderson 

Mrs.  C.  Vedder 

Charles  Vedder 

William  Dins  more. 

Fred.  Wittchie 

J.  P.  Godfrey 

Fred.  Wittchie 

J.  P.  Godfrey 

Adam  Simons 

J.  Anderson  ._ 

Horace  Drake 

A.  T.  Baker 

William  Dinsmoxe. 
S.  H.  Ross 

B.  L.  Wait 

H.  Drake  _ 

J.  J.  Newman 

A.T.Baker 

J.  S.  East- 

E.  Anderson 

John  Reynolds 

E.  Anderson 

E.  J.  Barksdale 

W.  B.  Dobbin 

B.  Anderson 

D.  C.  Bug^bee 

J.  D.  Rodgers 

J.  S.  East 

John  Keynolds 

J.  J.  Newman 

J.  H.  Smith 

J.  J.  Newman 

B.  L.AVait 

J.  H.  Smith -_. 

J.  J.  Newman  

John  Reynolds  ... 

B.  L.  Wait- 

W.  B.  Dobbin 

A.  T.  Baker 

E.  J.  Barksdale --- 

J,  S.  East 

J.  8.  East --- 


AddJ*"*' 


Femdal^^" 

Singled  SI 
Femdale- 
Ferndale 

Alton. --r" 
RohnerviHe- 

HydesviUe,.- 
EohnerviUe.. 
HydesviUe- 
Grizzly  Bluff.- 
Hvdesville— 
Rohnerville...  ^ 
Grizzly  Bluff-4 

Alton 

Rohneryille 

Grizzly  Bluff-.., 

Rohnerville 

Camp  Grant'.... 
Grizzly  Bluff... 
Rohnerville., 
Grizzly  Bluff*, 

Femdale 

Grizzly  Bluff... 
Swangei  Station 

Rohnerville 

Ferndale..-. 
Eerndale.,.. 
Ferndale.... 
RohueTviUe. 
Ferndale.... 
Camp  Grant.. 
Englewood .. 
Camp  Grant. 
Grizzly  Bluff... 

Englewood 

Camp  Grant. 
Ferndale...., 
Grizzly  Bluff...] 
Rohnerville... ' 
Grizzly  Bluff.. 
Swanger  Static 
Rohnerville... 
Rohnerville... 


HORTICULTURAL  DEPARTMENT. 


Exhibit. 


DRIED  FRUITS. 

Best  French  prunes.. ,._ - 

Second  best  display  of  dried  fruits  ._ 

Best  Golden  Drop  plums - 

Second  best  apples 

Second  best  pears -_- - 

Best  peaches 

Best  display  of  dried  fruits 

Second  best  Silver  prunes 

Best  pears - -- 

Second  best  plums. ._ -- 

Best  corn  ._ -_- 

Best  apples  (two  varieties) 


Exhibitor. 


Address. 


P.  Compton 

P.  Compton  ...♦ 

P.  Compton 

P.  Compton 

P.  Compton 

P.  Compton 

C.  Barber 

C.  Barber 

C.Barber 

C.  Barber 

C.  Barber 

C,  Barber 


Rohnerville..^^ 

RohnerviUe.-^ 

Rohnerville.. 

Rohnerville-- 

Rohnerville.< 

Rohnerville.' 

Rohnerville.-^ 

Rohnerville.'^ 

Rohnerville"^ 

Rohnenille-j 

Rohnerville-'l 

Rohnerville" 
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BxMbit. 


ggjSEN  FBUIT. 

Qt  fruits  of  all  kinds 

,Le  varieties) 

lopl«8  (five  varieties)-... 

ofpranes 

„f  peaches _ 

ofPjars - 

^saoiV^W^ - 

f^%{a\mces 

^play,  fruits  of  all  kinds. 


Exhibitor. 


A.  Hansen  &  Sons 

J.  J.  Newman 

A.  Hansen  &  Sons 
A.  P.  Compton  ... 

J.  J.  Newman 

G.  A.  Byard 

A.  Forbes ,_— 

G.  C.Barber 

J.J.  Newman 

Mrs.  B.  Benson 

Mrs.  B.  Benson 


Address. 


Camp  Grant . 
Camp  Grant . 
Camp  Grant  _ 
Rohnerville,. 
Camp  Grant . 

Fortuna 

Eureka 

Grizzly  Blufl. 
Camp  Grant . 


Alton  - 
Alton , 


DOMESTIC  DEPARTMENT. 


Exhibit 


fBi:SSBV£6, 

stcKsplay  of  preserves  . 

^reserves- _ 

it  plnm  preserves 

|e  preserves 

)t  peach  preserves.. 


f  preserves 

melon  preserves 

It  crabapple  preserves .  _  _ 
liWaekberry  preserves ._ 
tt  watermelOD  preserves . 
i  apricot  preserves 


pipreserves... 
rtpr^erves- 


rt  d^erry  preserves.. 
""'e  preserves 

ear  preserves 

*  currant  preserves . 
"uince  preserves .. 

JSILIES. 

splayof  jellies- . 

,y jelly.  ... 

Mmnce  jelly.. 


J^l^kberiyleiiy. 


e  jelly 

|J^*jiliy*^I-.* 
*^ Vie  jelly. 

%y 


Exhibitor. 


Address. 


Mrs. 
Mrs. 

Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 


J.  T.  Mannon.. 
J.  T.  Mannon-, 
J.  T.  Mannon. 
J.  T.  Mannon, 
J.  T.  Mannon. 
L.  D.  Williams. 

McNeil 

McNeil 

McNeil 

McNeil _-. 

McNeil 

McNeil 

McNeil 

McNeil 

McNeil 

H.  Drake 

H.  Drake 

P.  F.  Hart  .... 

P.F.Hart 

P.  F.  Hart 

P.  F.  Hart 

P.  F.  Hart 

P.F.Hart 

M.  L.  Case 

M.  L.  Case 

W.  E.  Haight,. 

Keohan _. 

G.  C.  Barber... 


Mrs.  W.  H.  Bryan  - 

Mrs.  McNeil 

Mrs.  McNeil 

Mrs.  G.  Underwood- 
Mrs.  G.  Underwood - 
Mrs.  G.  Underwood - 
Mrs.  G.  Underwood. 
Mrs.  G.  Underwood- 
Mrs.  G.  Underwood. 
Mrs.  G.  Underwood. 
Mrs.  G.  Underwood- 
Mrs.  Thos.  Shields.. 
Mrs.  J,  D.  Rodgers-- 

Addie  Anderson 

Mrs.  J.  T.  Robarts  .., 
Mrs.  P.F.Hart | 


Rohnerville 

Rohnerville 

Rohnerville 

Rohnerville 

Rohnerville 

Rohnerville 

Rohnerville 

Rohnerville 

Rohnerville 

Rohnerville 

Rohnerville 

Rohnerville 

Rohnerville 

Rohnerville 

Rohnerville 

Rohnerville 

Rohnerville 

Femdale 

Ferndale 

Ferndale 

Femdale _. 

Femdale 

Ferndale.- 

Rohnerville 

Rohnerville 

Rohnerville 

Ferndale -, 

Ferndale 


Rohnerville 

Rohnerville 

Rohnerville 

Rohnerville 

Rohnerville 

Rohnerville 

Rohnerville 

Rohnerville 

Rohnerville 

Rohnerville 

Rohnerville 

Rohnerville..-.. 

Ferndale 

Ferndale 

Ferndale 

Ferndale 


Award. 


..$20  00 
..$15  00 
...$7  50 
,..$3  00 
..$5  00 
..$3  00 
..$5  00 
.-$3  00 
$10  00 


-$2  00 
.$2  00 


Award. 


...$2  50 
— $2  00 
..-$1  00 
..-$2  00 
..-$1  00 
...$2  00 
..  $5  00 
— $2  00 
.-$1  00 
.  -$2  00 
—$2  00 
.-$2  00 
-  $2  00 
-.$1  00 
..-$1  00 
.-$1  00 
— $1  00 
— $2  00 
--$2  00 
..$2  00 
— $2  00 
..-$2  00 
— $2  00 
--$1  00 
..-$2  00 

$1  00 

.-$1  00 
..  -$1  00 


.$2  50 
-$2  00 
-$100 
-$5  00 
-$1  00 
-$2  00 
.$2  00 
-$2  00 
.$2  00 
.$2  00 
-$100 
-$2  00 
-$1  00 
-$1  00 
-$1  00 
.$2  00 
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ExlxiMt. 


Second  best  currant  jelly  __, 
Second  best  raspberry  jelly . 


Best  raspberry  jam 

Second  best 

Best  blackberry  ^iam 

Best  display  of  jams  .,. 

Second  best  blackberry  jam.. 

Second  best  plum  jam 

Best  currant  jam 

Second  best  display  of  jams. 
Second  best  currant  jam 


Exhibitor. 


FLOWERS. 


Best  display  of  flowers 

Second  best,. 

Best  bouquet  of  flowers 


Mrs.  Jane  Vedder.. 
Mrs.  Jane  Vedder. 


Mrs,  J.  T.  Mannon. 

Mrs.  Crawford 

Mrs.  Crawford 

Mrs.  McNeil: 

Mrs.  McNeil 

Mrs.  McNeil 

Mrs.  McNeil 

Mrs.  A.T.Baker.. 
Mrs.  A.T,  Baker__. 


Ferndale.. 
Ferndale., 


Second  best _ Miss  M.  Woolridge 


BREAD  AND  PASTRY. 


Best  wheat  bread 

Second  best.--. _. 

Best  corn  bread 

Second  best 

Best  biscuit 

Second  best... _— 

Best  display  of  pastry  . 
Second  best 


Mrs.  H.  Woolridge- 
Mrs.  H.  Woolridge. 
Miss  M.  Woolridge. 


Rohnerville.., 

Ferndale 

Ferndale 

Rohnerville,.. 
Rohnervilie... 
Rohuenille... 
Rohnervilie... 
Grizzly  Bluff,. 
Grizzly  Blul, 


Ferndale... 

Ferndale 

Ferndale... 
Ferndale 


Mrs.  F.  D.  Hawks. 
Mrs.  J.  T.  Mannon.. 
Mrs.  H.  Lane 
Mrs.  R  H  Branstetter 
Mrs.  J.  T.  Mannon.. 
Maud  Harrow 
Mrs.  Joe  Hull 


Ferndale.. 

Rohnervilie....] 

Fortuna .. 

Ferndale.. 

Rohnervilie...! 

Ferndale.. 

Rohnervilie..., 


Mrs.  H.  Lane Fortuna. 


FANCY  WORK  DEPARTMENT, 


Exhibit. 


Exhibitor. 


Best  rag  carpet 

Second  best _.. 

Best  rug,  braided 

Second  oest _ : 

Best  yarn  rug 

Second  best__ 

Best  pillow  sham,  outline  ..-,—. 

Second  best 

Best  pillow  sham,  darned  net — 

Best  hand  sewing 

Second  best - 

Best  machine  sewing . 

Second  best , 

Best  sofa  pillow,  chenille 

Second  best 

Best  bedspread  other  than  knit. 

Second  best 

Best  child's  dress... _. 

Second  best -- 

Best  knit  bedspread — - 

Second  best 

Best  crochet  bedspread 

Second  best 

Best  specimen  of  quilting 

Second  best - 

Best  arranged  crazy  quilt 

Second  best 

Best  patchwork  quilt  (silk) 

Second  best.., 

Best  patchwork  quilt  (cotton)  .. 

Second  best 

Best  ladies'  undervest 


Address. 


Mrs.  W.  Underwood. 
Mrs.  W.  Underwood - 

Mrs.  I.  Bresee 

Mrs.  Woolridge  — 

Edna  Moore 

Mrs.  E.  Gregor 

Miss  A.  Norman,. 
Miss  A.  Anderson. -- 

Mrs.  E.  Stinson 

Miss  J .  Layman 

MissL,  Gries 

Mrs.  C.  F.  Roberts- 
Mrs.  C.  F.  Roberts.. 

Mrs.  B.Dahle 

Mrs.  A.  H.  Crabtree. 

Miss  L.  Gries 

Mrs.  C.  Guthrie 

Mrs.  Janke 

Mrs.  Janke 

Mrs.  Benson 

Mrs.  J.  Bresee 

Mrs.  Poinsett 

Miss  M.  Jori 

Miss  L.  Gries 

Mrs.  Wolverton 

Mrs.  So  wash 

Mrs.  Sowash 

Mrs,  0.  Anderson... 
Mrs.  J.  M.  Vance. - 
Mrs.  G,  Connick  ... 

Mrs.  A.  Forbes 

Mrs.  S.  Thompson . 


Fortuna  .... 
Fortnna  .,.. 
Fortuna  — 

Ferndale ^ 

Ferndale 4 

Eureka . 
Fortuna  — - 
Ferndale.-.-> 
Fortuna  ..- 

Eureka 

Ferndale..."i 
Eureka . — * 

Eureka - 

Garberville  • 
Rohnervilie. - 
Femdale- 
Rohnerville-^ 

Eureka i 

Eureka..--' 

Alton 

Fortuna  ^- 
Areata. — -^ 
Eureka  ,-- 
Ferndale.- 
Perndale-'- 
Eureka, 
Eureka  .-- 
Eureka . 
Eureka  ---; 
Alton. 
Eureka  -" 
Eureka .'-'' 


NINTH  DISTRICT   AGRICULTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 
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Exhibit. 


^  woolen  socks. 


s'hjmd-knitmittens- 


g'erochet  skirt. 


's  crochet  skirt , 


doochet  tidy , 
in  crochet  tidy... 


Iliegt.. 


fitidy.. 


t,croch6t- 
rt  cushion 


Dple  of  tatting.. 


m. 


embroidery .. 
embroidery, 
embroidery. 


ington  embroidery . 
mbroidery I-. 


iDest. 


Ilace. 


embroidery... 
embroidery, 
embroidery. 


it  lace.. 


ework 

1  of  bead  work, 
iiof  rickrack.— 


irack 

p crochet  robe . 


« crochet  robe. 
pKxtL.,. 


*8carf.. 


Pcoyer.. 


^lambrequin. 


idered  parlor  bag. 
f  birds  in  cage 


|«>»AltgIfTAI  WORK. 

fe  Of  waxwork 


iflowers 

»G,  DRAWING,  ETC. 

e  oil  painting 


Nf  fancy  articles. 


Exhibitor. 


Address. 


Miss  M.  Mitchell- __ 

Mrs.  A.  Gill 

Mrs.  A.  Gitl 

Mrs.  A.  D.  Sevier . . 
Mrs.  A,  D.  Sevier.- 

Mrs.  H.  Mercer 

Mrs.  E.  Haight..__ 

Mrs,  H.  Lane.. 

Mrs.  McAUester 

Mrs.  S.  Thompson. 

Miss  A.  Bryant 

Mrs.  S.  Thompson.. 

Miss  C.  Kenny 

Mrs.  K.  Hanson.-.. 

Mrs,  Mullen 

Mrs.  Woolridge 

Mrs.  Sowash. 

Mrs.  N.  N.Brown... 

Mrs.  Poinsett 

Mrs.  Poinsett 

Miss  Christenson ... 
Mrs.  W.  T.  Bonstell 
Mrs.  J.  H.  Smith  _. 
Mrs.  J.  M.  Vance... 
Mrs.  J.  M.  Vance 
Mrs.  J.  M.  Vance  ... 
Mrs.  J.  M.  Vance. _. 
Mrs,  W.  T,  Bonstell- 
Mrs.  E.  Galloway.  _ 
Mrs.  E.  Galloway.- 
Mrs.  E.  Galloway... 
Mrs.  E.  Galloway... 

Miss  Kingston 

Miss  M.  Mitchell ... 
Miss  E.  Galloway. -- 
Mrs.  Chas.  Frost.. .- 
Mrs.  A.  D.  Sevier ... 
Mrs,  J.  M.  Vance  --_ 

Miss  Graham 

Mrs,  J.  M.  Vance  ... 
Mrs.  J.  H.  Smith  .- 

Mrs.  E.  Stinson 

Miss  Kingston 

Mrs.  Keohan 

Mrs.  J.  S.  Graham . 
Mrs.  N,  N.  Brown-. - 
Miss  Layman . . 
Mrs.  W.  T.  Bonstell. 
Mrs.  W.  T.  Bonstell. 

Mrs.  Sowash 

Mrs.  M.  Benson 

Mrs.  T,  Fishpaugh-- 
Mrs.  W.  T.  Bonstell. 
Mrs.  J.  M.  Vance  ... 
Mrs.  J.  M.  Vance.-. 
Mrs.  J,  M.  Vance  . 

Mrs.  Sowash 

Mrs.  A.T.  Baker.. 
Mrs.  L.  Reynolds  ... 


Mrs.  Sowash 

Mrs.  Sowash.- 

Mrs.  S.  Thompson . 

Mrs.  Mullen 

Mrs.  Mullen , 

Mrs.  J.  M.  Vance... 
Mrs.  Sowash 


Rohnervilie. 

Ferndale 

Ferndale 

Eureka 

Eureka 

Eureka 

Rohnervilie. 

Fortuna 

Ferndale 

Eureka , 

Ferndale 

Eureka 

Fortuna 

Alton 

Alton , 

Ferndale 

Eureka  -,^— . 

Eureka 

Areata 

Areata 

Ferndale 

Eureka 

Camp  Grant . 

Eureka 

Eureka 

Eureka 

Eureka 

Eureka 

Ferndale 

Ferndale 

Ferndale 

Ferndale 

Eureka 

Rohnervilie.. 

Ferndale 

Garberville  .. 

Eureka 

Eureka 

Eureka - 

Eureka  ...... 

Camp  Grant  - 

Fortuna 

Eureka 

Ferndale 

Eureka 

Eureka 

Eureka 

Eureka 

Eureka 

Eureka - 

Alton 

Fortuna 

Eureka 

Eureka 

Eureka 

Eureka 

Eureka 

Ferndale 

Ferndale 


Award. 


Eureka  . 
Eureka  . 
Eureka  . 


Areata  - 
Areata . 
Eureka  . 
Eureka  . 


....$1  00 

..-.$1  00 

....$1  00 

—  .$0  60 
,-.-$4  00 
....|2  00 
....$2  00 
..-.$1  00 
-...$100 
.-..$0  60 
.-.-$2  00 
..  .$1  00 
-...,$2  00 
...-$1  00 
....$2  00 
— .$1  00 

—  .$0  50 
....$1  00 
....$0  50 

—  -$2  00 
....$2  00 
-..$1  00 

—  -$2  00 
..--$1  00 
..-.$2  00 
— -$1  00 
.—$2  00 

--$2  00 
_--$!  00 
..-$1  00 

—  .$0  50 
..-$2  00 
....$1  00 
— $2  00 
-..$1  00 
..-$0  60 
..-$4  00 
-.$2  00 
.-.$2  00 
— $1  00 
-..$1  00 
..-$0  60 
w..$2  00 
-.-$4  00 
...$2  00 
-.$3  00 
...$2  00 
...$2  00 
.-$1  00 
..  -$3  00 
...$1  50 
...$2  00 
-.$1  00 
...$2  00 
...$1  00 
...$0  60 
...$5  00 
-.$2  60 


-$1  00 
.$0  50 
-$1  00 


-.  .$5  00 
-.|2  60 
..$10  00 
..-$6  00 
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TBANSACTIONS   OF   THE 
Fancy  Work  Department— Continued. 


Exhibit. 


Exhibitor. 


Best  marine  oil  painting 

Second  best 

Best  portrait  oil  painting 

Best  china  painting 

Second  best 

Best  luster  painting _.- 

Best  water-color  flowers 

Second  best 

Best  crayon  portrait 

Second  best 

Best  crayon  landscape -_ 

Second  best 

Best  pencil  drawing 

Second  best 

Best  automatic  pens , 

Best  entomological  specimens. 

Second  best 

Best  classified  specimens 


JTTVENILE  WORK. 


Mrs.  E.  J.  Mnllen.. 

Mrs.  M.  Sweet 

Mrs.  C.  S.  Kendall. 
Mrs.  C.  F.  Roberts. 

Miss  K.  Porter 

Mrs.  C.  S,  Kendall. 
Mrs,  C.  F.  Roberts - 

Mrs.  Keohan 

Mrs.  0.  F.  Roberts. 
Mrs.  C.  F.  Roberts. 
Mrs.  C.  F.  Roberts. 

Mrs.  Keohan 

Mrs.  Keohan 

Mrs.  C,  S.  Kendall. 
W,  H.  Crawford... 
Clarence  Manon  ... 

Harry  Swanger 

Annie  Barber. 


Areata .„ 

Femdale 

Eureka 

Eureka 

Hvdesville..., 

Eureka , 

Eureka , 

Femdale 

Eureka 

Eureka 

Eureka 

Ferndale 

Femdale 

Eureka 

Ferndale 

Rohnerville.. 
Kohnerville.. 
Femdale. ... 


Best  patchwork 

Second  best...   ...  _ 

Best  hand  sewing 

Best  crochet  work 

Second  best 

Best  cardboard  work  _ 

Vest  outline  work 

Best  pencil  drawing 

Best  crayon  drawing 

Second  best 

Best  map  drawing 

Second  best _ __. 

Best  specimen  of  penmanship „ 
Second  best 


M.  Dunlap... Ferndale 

Nellie  Thompson ...  Rohnenille.., 

Alta  Vedder  ., _ Ferndale 

Mary  McAllester Femdale 

Alta  Vedder |  Ferndale 

Femdale 

Rohnerville.. 

Scotia 

Femdale 

Femdale...., 

Scotia 

Ferndale 

Eureka 

Rohnerville.. 


MissC.  Chestnut- 
Miss  E.  Orabtree  .. 

Artie  Dmcker, 

Rosalind  Decarli.. 
Rosalind  Decarli.. 

Artie  Dm cker 

M.  Dunlap 

Rena  Bonstell 

Sadie  Brewer 


SPECIAL  PREMIUMS. 


Exhibit. 


Best  timothy  seed 

Best  orchard  grass  seed. 
Best  English  soup  peas. 
Best  gra&am  bread  ..... 
Best  light  horseshoeing 


Exhibitor. 


John  Miller 

John  Miller 

E.  J.  Barksdale  . 
Mrs.  Jennie  Felt 
Wm.  iinnerty.. 


Rohnerville— 
Rohnerville.--' 
Table  Bluft..- 
M.  G.  Springs-| 
HydesviUe.. 


NINTH  DISTRICT   AGRICULTURAL  ASSOCIATION^. 


SPEED  PROGRAMME. 
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TUESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  23,  1890. 

Race  No.  1— Running. 
[1  saddle  horses  owned  in  the  district.    Purse,  thirty  dollars.    One  half  mile 


';  Kftme  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


Ib.m.,  by  Ring  Gold  . 


f,g.m.,l)y  Connor. 


By  Whom  Entered. 


Davis  &  Crippan. 

W.  Leer _ 

Eddie  Tiemey 


Address. 


Fortuna. 
.  Eureka. 

..  Eureka. 


Time— 0:54^;  0:56. 

Race  No.  2 — Trotting, 
Parse,  two  hnndred  dollars.    Mile  heats,  best  three  in  five. 


1  1 

2  2 


:  Ifaiw  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 

By  Whom  Entered-. 

Address. 

1 

Tom  Quinn          .  — 

.  .    Table  Bluif. 

lyward 

B.  H.  McNeil 

Rohnerville. 

if^ 

W.H.  E.Smith 

...  .Rohnerville. 

L 

SUMMARY. 


Ill 

2    2    2 


Time~-2:42i;  2;41i;  2:46. 


Race  No.  3— Trotting. 
Parse,  one  hnndred  and  twenty  dollars.    Mile  heats,  best  three  in  five. 


hmcand  Pedigree  of  Horse. 

By  Whom  Entered. 

Address. 

i&fl.,byPoscora.... 

U,  by  Sterling;  dam,  Lady  Bald- 

McGregor 

Ferndale. 

H.  S.  Hogoboom 

Rohnerville. 

'«.,  by  Poscora;  dam,  by   John 

A.  C.  Roussin  _   ._ 

Ferndale. 

:  

summary. 


Mr.. 


r«V/u5— 2:61;2:5ai;  2:54J;  2:67. 


2    111 
12    2    2 
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WEDNESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  24,  1890, 

Kace  No.  4— Running. 
Purse,  two  hundred  dollars.    Three  quarters  of  a  mile  and  repeat. 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse, 


Nellie  G,  d.  g.  m.,  by  Sampson;  dam.  Gray 
Nell 

Isabella,  b.  w.  m.,  by  Joe  Hooker;  dam,  Bay 
Kate 1 

Nighttime,  s.  s.,  by  Joe  Hooker;  dam,  Puss.-. 


By  Whom  Entered. 


James  Glotf. . 

T.J.  Knight. 
Robert  Lathrow. 


NINTH  DISTRICT   AORICDLTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

THURSDAY,  SEPTEMBER  26,  1890. 
Race  No.  7 — Running. 
ijaU.  Parse,  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.    Six  hundred  yards. 
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Kime  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 

By  Whom  Entered. 

Address. 

'C^ 

Will  Clark 

Eureka. 

George  Crippan 

Rohnerville, 

^-«r-- ' -——----------  —  -  --  —  -.---- 

T.  J.  Knight     

Table  Bluff. 

^   L -. 

T.  Coleman 

. . , RohnerviUe. 

li. ::::.:.: : : 

Louis  Branstetter  - 

-    _  -    -  Ferndale. 

Nellie  G Ij 

Nighttime ._. - _.. -,_-.—.  -— -U:j-j 

Isabella _ : _ --.,  dii 

Time— l:l&i;  1:19, 


Race  No.  5— Tbotting. 
For  yearlings.    Purse,  one  hundred  dollars.    One  mile  dash,. 


Name  and  Pedigree  oi  Horse, 


Why  Not,  b.  f.,  by  Waldstein;  dam,  by  Tom 
Benton , 

Dignus,  b.  f.,  by  Antevolo;  dam,Modjeska.._ 


By  Whom  Entered. 


H.  S.  Hogoboom.. 
N.  Groton .- 


IjlDneniaii . 
lundo 


Time— 0:33, 


Race  No.  8— Running. 
ifcrall.  Purse,  one  hundred  dollars.    Half  mile  and  repeat. 


,    IJameand  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


f,g,ni,,  by  Connor , 

B,g.g.,  by  Kirby  Smith ;  dam^  Hunke- 
6| 8. 8.,  by  Joe  Hooker;  dam.  Puss. , . 


By  Whom  Entered. 


M.  Flood—. 
A.  Coleman - 


T.J.  Knight 

Robert  Lathrow  . 


Address. 


Eureka. 

.Rohnerville. 

.  Table  Bluff. 
-  Table  Bluff. 


SUMMABY. 


Why  Not . 
Dignus  ... 


rim«— 3 :08i. 


Time— 0:61;  0:61. 


1  1 

2  2 


Race  No.  6 — ^Trotting. 
For  local  horses.    Purse,  one  hundred  and  thirty  dollars.    Mile  heats,  best  h 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


Mage,  b.  g...^- 

Josie  N,  D.  m.,  by  Bedouin 

Posse,  c.  s.  m.,  by  Poscora 

Dandy  Hay  ward,  g.  s.,  by  Poscora 


By  Whom  Entered. 


Gillette 

H.  S.  Hogoboom.- 

Frank  Miser 

Charles  W.  Landeigen 


SUMMABY. 


Dandy  Hay  ward  . 

Posse 

Josie  N 


rime— 2:57i;  3-00. 


Race  No.  9— Teotting. 
^year  olds  and  under.    Purse,  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.    Mile  heats,  beet 


e.and  Pedigree  of  Horse, 


ri,  b.  m.,  by  Alcazar ;  dam,  Viola. 
Mm  by  Poscora ;  dam,  by  John  Bull. 
p  "J.  m.,  by  Grand  Moor ;  dam,  Lady 


By  Whom  Entered. 


H.  S.  Hogoboom 

A.  C.  Roussin 

Lamb  Bros 


SUMMABY. 


oGirL. 


riwM5~2:51i;  2:46. 


Address. 


.--RohnerviUe. 
Ferndale. 

Rohnerville. 


1  1 

2  2 
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Racr  No.  10— Trotting. 
2:36  Class.    Purse,  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.    Mile  heats,  best  three  in t 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


Kellie  Q,  g,  m.,  by  Overland;  dam,  by  Honest 
John — -^ 

Pete  Stein  way,,  g*.  g.,  by  Steinway;  dam, 
Sciatica \ 

Covey,  b.  g.,  by  Steinway 


By  Whom  Entered. 


Tom  Quinn 


N,  Groton , 

W.  H.  E.  Smith 


SUMMARY. 

Pete  Steinway 1  ui 

Nellie  Q.-.. 2  2j^ 

Covey 3  3 1 1 

Time—2'All;  2:39i;  2:43. 


FRIDAY,  SEPTEMBER  26,  1890. 

Race  No.  11 — ^Running. 
Free. for  all.    Purse,  two  hundred  dollars.    One  and  one  quarter  miles. 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 

By  Whom  Entered. 

Farewell,  s.  s.,  by  Nimbus 

John  Rows 

'^ 

Nellie  G,  s,  g.  m.,  by  Sampson 

James  Goif 

Robert  Lathrow 

Niehttime.  s.  s..  bv  Joe  Hooker 

Isabella,  br.  w.  m.,  by  Joe  Hooker 

T  J  Knight 

Nellie  G  ... 
Isabella  .- 
Farewell... 
Nighttime . 


Time— 2  :IS. 


NINTH  DISTRICT  AGRICULTURAL   ASSOCIATION. 
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iltrotteis  and  pacers  in  the  district.    Purse,  four  hundred  dollars.    Mile  heats, 
iifiTe. 


!** — 

1  Same  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 

By  Whom  Entered. 

Address. 

^U.,byH. 

B.Patchen 

;  dam,  by  Lusbie 

T.J.  Knight- 

Table  Bluff. 

R,  H.  Coleman 

Rohnerville. 

£r:::; :.:.._ ::::.::::::::;: 

Henrv  Haas 

Rohnerville. 

f 

summaby. 

Ill 

STn 

2    2    2 

flfaw 

3    3    3 

Time~2:29i]  2:32;  2:30^. 

Race  No,  14— Running. 
bif  all  two-year  olds  in  the  district.    Purse,  seventy-five  dollars.    Three  quarters 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


by  Arthur  H. 
yArthurH;  d 
Oyerton,  b.  f.,  by  Joe  Hooker;  dam, 

.,  by  Arthur  H';  dam,  Gip 


Arthur H;  dam,  by  White  Cloud. 


By  Whom  Entered. 


Eddie  Tierney  . .. 
Crippan  &  Davis  _ 

T.  J.  Knight 


SUMMARY. 


Time—1 :26. 


Address. 


Eureka. 

__  Fortuna. 

Table  Bluff. 


Race  No,  12— Tkotting. 

For  four-year  olds  and  under.    Purse,  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars, 
three  in  five. 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


By  Whom  Entei^d. 


Sacramento  Girl . 
Johnnie  Moor  __. 
Mazeppa 


H.  S,  Hogoboom. 

H.  Haas... 

A.  C,  Roussin 


Sacramento  Girl. 
Johnnie  Moor  -._ 


2'ime— 2:42. 


TB^jS^S^CTIOI^^S 


DISTRICT  AGRICULTURAL  ASSOCIATION 


For  the  Tear  1890, 


Composed  of  the  Counties  of  Sistdyou  and  Trinity. 


REPORT. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATJOlf. 


JAMES  VAKCE 

OLARENCE  S.  SMITH, 
MAURICE  RENNER ... 


Yreka,  December  31,  1890^ 

Ijjoflora&k  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture: 

n:  The  Directors  of  tlie  Tenth  District  Agricultural  Asso- 
jiHQbmit  this,  their  report  of  the  transactions  of  said  association^ 
byear  ending  this  date. 

CLARENCE  S.  SMITH, 

Secretary. 


DIRECTORS. 

JOHN  T.  MOXLEY,  1890 - _Oro  Fino,  Siski 

S.  D.  PRATHER,  1890 - Montague,! 

JAMES  VANCE,  1891 - - --- Yreka, SislQJ« 

JOHN  V.  BROWN,  1891 —  - - Yreka,  Siskiy« 

F.  A,  ATJTENRIETH,  1892 - Yreka,  Siskiyo 

JOHN  T.  GRIFFITTS,  1892  (By  W.  S.  Stone,  proxy,  Yreka,  Siskiyou  Com 
_ _.HayFork,T 

J.  M.  WALBRIDQE,  1893. Yreka,  Sisl 

JOHN  E.  HARMQN,  1893 - Yreka,  Siskiyo*^ 


RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES. 

Heceipts, 

ceonband $56  15 

_ 250  CO 

— - - .......  490  00 

Ifflembership  badges 214  CO 

iPayilion  badges _ ._ 22  50 

'*■      } 594  95 

I  wagon  licenses 35  00 

Igrand  stand  tickets _ _  20  00 

..., -_- 255  75 

doorreceipts 20  50 

IbaUreceipts 125  00 

«ipts 82  50 

274  00 

ieonstock _ 122  CO 

Iwrrant .- 2,250  00 

$4,812  35 

rerdraft _ _.  75  25 

$4,887  60 

Expenditures* 

•paid ..- '  $2,875  00 

■^  spaid 1,410  50 

Sand  advertising 134  00 

*  and  fittinff  up  Pavilion 75  00 

!ofemploy§B 330  00 

•« track  and  buildings  damaged  by  storm  of  January, 

: 490  00 

'lexpenses,  sundry  bills 73  10 

$4,887  60 
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PREMIUMS  AWARDED-1890, 


FIRST  DEPARTMENT. 


Exhibit. 


CLASS    III — HORSES    OP    ALL    WOEK— 
STALLIONS. 

Joe  E,  five  years  old 

Spy?  eight  years  old  __ _ 

HABES. 

Molly,  four  years  old 

Molly,  seven  years  old 

CLASS  IV — DRAFT  HORSES— STALLIONS. 

Ernest  Periot,  eight  years  old  -_. 

MARES. 

T'renchy ,  seven  years  old _. 

CLASS  V— ROADSTERS—STALLIONS. 

,  three  years  old __ 

Admar,  nine  years  old . 

GELDING. 

Dublin  Jim ^ 

MARES. 

JZephyr,  two  years  old - 

Susie  H,  seven  years  old,  and  colt... 

ROADSTER  TEAM. 

Effie  V  and  Little  Mack 

<!LASS    VI — STANDARD    TROTTERS—MART 

Wanda,  seven  years  old  ._ 

CLASS  VII — SADDLE  HORSES. 

Johnny,  four  years  old  .-_ 

CLASS  VIII — COLTS, 

Meadow  King,  two  years  old 

--^,  two  years  old — 

Lizzie  H,  one  year  old — 

Reyford,  one  year  old 

CLASS  IX— JACKS  AND  MULES. 

Black  Warrior _ 


Exhibitor. 


Address. 


Ned  O'Neal., 
C.  A.  Henry 


A.  Lee , 

H.  L.  Davis,  Jr.. 

C.  A.  Henry  .._ 
C.  A.  Henry  ._ 


L.  Swan ., 

Shasta  VieM^  St'k  Fm 


J.  E.  McDowell 


L.  Swan 
L.  Swan 


James  Vance.. 

J.  M.  Walbridge  ._. 
H.  L.  Davis,  Jr 


Shasta  View  St'k  Fm 
E.  L.  Coonrod  ... 

C.  A.  Henry 

Shasta  View  St'k  Fm 


Gazelle 

Montague..... 

Yreka , 

Little  Shasta.. 


Yreka 

Montague,. 


Sisson 


Yreka.. 
Yreka. 


Matt.  Fairchilds ... 


Yreka... 
Yreka - 

Little  Shasta- 

Montague.'- 
Little  Shasta, 
Montague.- 
Montague— ■ 

Butte  Greets 


SECOND  DEPARTMENT. 


Exhibit. 


CLASS  I — THOROUGHBREDS, 

Tonatial  (Holstein) _ 

Axie  (Holstein) _ 

General  Grant  (Hereford) 

Jeff  Davis  (Hereford) 

Atabel  (Hereford) 


Exhibitor. 


H.  L.  Davis. 
H.  L.  Davis. 
L.  Pool 

L.  J.  Rohrer 
L.  J.  Rohrer 


Addie88. 


Little  SbaS^i 
Little  Shi   * 
Yreka ..-: 
Little  Sh 
Little  Shi 
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Exhibit. 


-(ibeideen-Angus) 

BjiSoffay) 

S  II-SffEEPSTA^BS. 

Itf  any  stock  or  age,  Tonatial 

nof  aay  8t<>ck  or  age,  Axie 

jfof  any  stock  or  age,  Count 


pot^Grorer. 


Exhibitor. 


Shasta  View  St'k  Fm 
Shasta  View  St'k  Fm 
A.  Lee 


H.  L.  Davis. 
H.  L.  Davis. 


Address. 


Montague. 
Montague. 
Y'reka 


Little  Shasta. 
Little  Shasta . 


Award. 


$25  00 
.$25  00 
.$15  00 


H.  L.  Davis Little  Shasta. 

Shasta  View  St'k  Fm  Montague 

Shasta  View  St'k  Fm  Montague 

Shasta  View  St'k  Fm  Montague 


-.$25  00 
.-$16  00 

..$10  00 
...$5  00 
-$10  00 
.$20  00 


FIFTH  DEPARTMENT. 


Exhihit. 

Exhibitor. 

Address. 

Award. 

month  fiock  chickens       _  . 

Bonner  McOonuelL . 
Bonner  McConnelL. 
Mrs.  M.  Beaudroit ._ 
Mrs.  M.  Beaudroit  - 
Mrs.  L.  Pool 

Yreka ..  .. 

--_    $2  00 

wii Leghorn  chickens 

Yreka 

$2  00 

liieLe^om  chickens 

Little  Shasta 

--_  .$2  00 

(i^otte  cMckens 

Little  Shasta. 

$2  00 

ilndge  Cochin  chickens  . .    _ 

Yreka 

$2  00 

SIXTH  DEPARTMENT. 


Exhibit. 

Exhibitor. 

Address. 

Award. 

NWHICAL  PRODUCTS. 

%  carriage 

Nehrbass  &  Harmon 

Swan jfc  Lemay 

Mrs.  ft.  Pool... 

Mrs.  N.  D.  Julian... 
Mrs.  J.  B.  Cann 

Yreka 

$10  00 

ftffltagon .-. 

Yreka  

..     _$5  00 

■^ma^e  soft  soap... 

Yreka 

$2  00 

Jnjade  hard  soap 

Yreka 

$2  00 

W-made  picture  frame 

Yreka         

.-$2  00 

SEVENTH  DEPARTMENT. 


Exhibit. 

Exhibitor. 

Address. 

Award. 

*»8BSLLj  AND  WAXWORK. 

Jjfyork.: 

Miss  J.  Beaudroit... 
Miss  L.  Beaudroit .. 

Mrs.  L.  Pool 

Mrs.  J.  B.Martin-.. 
Mrs.  J.  B.  Martin.. 
Mrs.  J.  B.  Martin... 
Mrs.  J.  B.  Martin... 

Mrs.  Hamilton 

Miss  Mary  Wetzel  .. 

Mrs.  J.  Kiiapp 

Mrs.  J.  Knapp 

Mrs.  R.  Cole 

Miss  Nellie  lunker.. 
Miss  Nellie  lunker.. 
Miss  Nellie  lunker.. 
Miss  ^mily  lunker— 
Miss  Emily  lunker.. 
Miss  Dora  lunker... 

Little  Shasta. -- 

$2  00 

JPmow  shams 

Little  Shasta 

$1  50 

Rework  quilt 

Yreka    

$2  60 

ylkdPape. 

Little  Shasta 

$3  00 

jjjembroiderv .11.    I 

Little  Shasta 

$2  00 

Little  Shasta.— 

$2  00 

fctt : 

Little  Shasta 

$2  00 

SJoormat. 

Yreka 

..$2  00 

Raetvork 

Yreka 

$2  00 

H :          "" 

Yreka 

$5  00 

K-.::::::::::::".'"':"" 

Yreka 

$2  00 

!?^iipeK\\\\\\vr;.irrr.i: 

Henley 

$2  00 

Yreka 

$2  50 

C^eis 

Yreka 

_      $2  50 

Sjrk 

Yreka—. 

$2  60 

feS^^etwork 

Yreka 

$2  00 

iSfnan.^, ._ 

Yreka 

$2  00 

^.... 

Yreka _... 

$2  00 
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TBANSACTIONS  OF  THE 
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Exhibit. 

Kxhibitor. 

Addresti. 

Best  chenille  embroidery...    

Mrs.  B.  F.  Smith  ... 
Mrs.  B.  F,  Smith  ._. 
Mrs.  B.  F.  Smith  ... 

Mrs.  Hamilton 

Mrs.  J,  Carlisle 

Mrs.  H,  Repp 

Mrs.  J.B,  Cann 

Miss  Etta  Pashburg. 
Miss  Emma  Davis  ., 

Yreka ^ 

Yreka J 

Yreka 2 

Yreka.....     ' 

Best  silk  embroidery 

Best  display  of  millinery..  . 

Best  button  rug _,_ _. 

Best  crazy  quilt 

Yreka ^ 

Best  hand  sewing  _._ _.. 

Best  goatskin  mat.- 

Yreka 'j: 

Yreka J 

Best  ribbosene  work _.  .  

Yreka 

Best  worsted  crochet  .... 

Little  Shasta  J 

EIGHTH  DEPARTMENT, 


Exhibit. 


BREAD,      BUTTEB,      CANNED     FRUIT, 
JE1.MES,  ETC. 


Best  strained  honey 

Best  comb  honey 

Best  beeswax 

Best  pickled  butter 

Best-  currant  jelly 

Best  display  of  dried  fruits .. 

Best  peach 'jelly 

Best  preserved  strawberries  . 
Best  preserved  blackberries-. 

Best  fresh  blackberries 

Best  dried  corn 

Best  soda  biscuit 

Best  raised  biscuit 

Best  raised  bread 

Best  elderberry  jelly 

Best  fresh  butter. ._ 

Best  angel  cake 

Best  marble  cake _.. 

Best  walnut  cake 

Best  fresh  lard 

Best  raspberry  i  elly 

Best  apncot  jelly , 

Best  peach  lelly 

BestrhubarD  jelly 

Best  cherry  jelly 

B  est  straw  berry  jelly , 

Best  sago  jelly 

Best  prune  jelly , 

Best  raspberiy  jam _. 

Best  grape  jelly 

Best  tomato  jelly 

Best  greengage  jelly 

Best  apple  marmalade  _ 

Best  pumpkin  marmalade. .. 

Best  greengage  jam __. 

Best  tomato  marmalade 

Best  wild  gooseberry  jelly ... 

Best  apple  jelly 

Best  preserved  peaches 

Best  preserved  apricotS- 

B est  preserved  pears  .a 

Best  preserved  tomatoes . 

Best  crabapple  jelly __- 

Best  quince  jelly^ : 

Best  gooseberry  jelly 

Best  apricot  jam 

Best  preserved  orabapples  -  — 

Best  preserved  quinces 

Best  huckleberry  jelly 

Best  chokecherry  jelly 


ExMbitox, 


AddT«88. 


Mrs.  Thomas  Orr  _. 
Mrs.  Thomas  Orr  ... 
Mrs.  Thomas  Orr.. 
Mrs.  Thomas  Orr ... 
Mrs.  Thomas  Orr  ... 

Mrs.  L.  Hart 

Mrs.  L.  Hart 

Mrs.  L.  Hart._- 

Mrs.  L,  Hart-_ 

Mrs.  L.  Hart 

Mrs.  N,  D.  Julian.. 
Mrs.  A.  H.  Burrows. 
Mrs.  J.  Carlisle 
Mrs.  L.  Pool-.- 

Mrs.  H.  Repp 

Mrs,  J.  B.  Martin _-. 

Miss  K.  Madden 

Miss  Gertie  Fried. _ 
Miss  Etta  Pashburg. 
Miss  Leah  Beaudroit 
Miss  A.  Beaudroit  - 
Miss  A,  Beaudroit  __ 
Miss  A.  Beaudroit .. 
Miss  A.  Beaudroit  „ 
Miss  A.  Beaudroit  >. 
Miss  A,  Beaudroit ., 
Miss  A.  Beaudroit .. 
Miss  A.  Beaudroit .. 
Mrs.  J.  B.  Martin... 
Mrs,  J.  B.  Martin... 
Mrs.  J.  B,  Martin... 
Mrs.  J.  B.  Martin... 
Mrs.  J.  B.  Martin--. 
Mrs.  J.  B.  Martin--. 
Mrs.  J.  B.  Martin - 
Mrs.  J,  B.  Martin... 
Mrs.  Nelson  Oash-.- 
Mrs.  Nelson  Cash.. 
Mrs.  Nelson  Cash.. 
Mrs.  Nelson  Cash.. 
Mrs.  Nelson  Cash.. 
Mrs.  Nelson  Cash.— 
Mrs.  H.  L.  Davis  . 
Mrs.  H.  L.  Davis  .-_ 
Mrs.  H.  L.  Davis  .. 
Mrs.  H.  L.  Davis  ... 
Mrs.  H.  L.  Davis  . 
Mrs,  H.  L.  Davis  -.. 
Miss  Emma  Davis .. 
Miss  Clara  Hetschell 


Vineland ^| 

Vineland ....... 

Vineiand . 
"Vineland . 
Yinebnd  ..... 

Little  Shaska..^ 
Little  Shasta.., 
Little  Shasta...J 
Little  Shasta..  J 
Little  Shasta.., 

Vineland m 

Yreka.. 
Yreka.. 
Yreka.. 
Yreka.. 
Little  Shasta-^ 
Yreka... 
Yreka... 
Yreka. 
Little  Shasta... 
Little  Shasta..* 
Little  Shasta.,^ 
Little  Shasta-4 
Little  Shasta.  J 
Little  Shaf 
Little  Sha8ta.H 
Little  Shasta.- 
Little  Shasta.  - 
Little  Shasta.- 
Little  Shaste.-^ 
Little  Shasta.- 
Little  Shasta.- 
Little  Shasta-- 
Little  Shasta.." 
Little  Shasta.- 
Little  Shasta.- 
LittleSh 
Little  Shast»-i 
LittieJ 
Little  Sh; 
Little  Shi 
Little  Sh 
Little  Sh 
Little  8h« 
Little  ShaJ 
Little  Shai 
Little  ShaJ 
Little  ShaJ 
Little  Shi 
Yreka - 
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Exhibit 


Rmb  Jelly-, 

'^'ijam:.-.. 

^jam  . 

rape  jelly - 

?y  jelly. 

TJam... 


IfU 


'  citron. 


mtgr  catsup, 
ehoff 


d  strawberries . 
inectarines 


intter.. 


id  pickles 


Iktter.. 
id  blackberries. 


ilratter 

d  onions.- , 

d  plums,- 

d  peaches 

iGreengage  plums  -. 

'*)  catsup 

d  currants 

I  apricots 

itomatoes 

iHiiiigarian  plums . 


[peaches., 
paspberries,. 


j^ph 


Exhibitor. 


Address. 


[xaaB 


Mrs.  L.  Huseman. 
Mrs.  L.  Huseman. -. 
Mrs.  A.  H.  Burrows 
Mrs.  A.  H.  Burrows 

Mrs.  J.  Knapp 

Mrs,  J,  Knapp 

Mrs.  W.  McConnell_ 
Mrs.  W.  McConnell 
Mrs.  A.  Hawkins ... 
Mrs.  A.  Hawkins.- 
Mrs.E.H.Schofield. 

Mrs.  H.  Repp 

Mrs.  H.  Repp 

Mrs.  H.  Repp 

Miss  L.  Beaudroit  ... 
Miss  A.  Beaudroit ._ 
Miss  J,  Beaudroit, - 
Miss  J.  Beaudroit- - 
Miss  J.  Beaudroit-. 
Miss  J.  Beaudroit,. 
Miss  L.  Beaudroit  -_ 
Miss  A,  Beaudroit . 
Miss  A.  Beaudroit . 
Miss  A.  Beaudroit ._ 
Miss  M.  Beaudroit 
Mrs.  J,  B,  Martin. 
Mrs.  J.  B.  Martin. __ 
Mrs.  J.  B.  Martin>.. 
Mrs.  J.  B.  Martin,.. 
Mrs.  J,  B.  Martin, «_ 
Mrs.  J,  B.  Martin 
Mrs.  J.  B.  Martin. 
Mrs.  J.  B.  Martin... 
Mrs.  Nelson  Cash._ 
Mrs.  Nelson  Cash  _  _ . 

Mrs,  H.  L,  Davis 

Mrs.  H.  L.  Davis__- 
Misa  Emma  Davis  — 
Miss  Emma  Davis  _. 
Miss  Clara  Hetschell 
Miss  Etta  Pashburg. 

Mrs.  J.  Pashburg 

Mrs.  J.  Pashburg-. 

Mrs.  J.  Pashburg 

Mrs.  J,  Pashburg 

Mrs.  L.  Huseman. -- 
Mrs.  L.  Huseman.-. 
Mrs.  L.  Huseman, . 
Mrs.  L.  Huseman.. 


NINTH  DEPARTMENT  (JUVENILE). 


Exhibit. 


i^awing 

^  of  penmanship. 

tfe  bread 

^wiog — 

39^4 


Exhibitor. 


Orris  Harmon.  _ 
Orris  Harmon.. 
Orris  Harmon.. 
Martha  Knapp, 
Martha  Knapp - 
Martha  Knapp. 
Martha  Knapp. 
Martha  Knapp. 
Daisy  Pashburg 
Daisy  Pash  burg- 
Daisy  Pashburg 


Address. 


Yreka. 
Yreka- 
Yreka- 
Yreka- 
Yreka- 
Yreka. 
Yreka- 
Yreka. 
Yreka - 
Y^eka- 
Yreka - 


Award. 


Yreka 

Yreka 

Yreka -. 

Yreka 

Yreka 

Yreka. 

Yreka 

Yreka -  — 

Yreka -__ 

Yreka 

Yreka -,, 

Yreka 

Yreka 

Yreka 

Little  Shasta- __ 
Little  Shasta.— 
Little  Shasta. __ 
Little  Shasta,.. 
Little  Shasta.,. 
Little  Shasta.., 
Little  Shasta -__ 
Little  Shasta, -_ 
Little  Shasta  ., 
Little  Shasta-,. 
Little  Shasta,.- 
Little  Shasta.,. 
Little  Shasta... 
Little  Shasta.., 
Little  Shasta— 
Little  Shasta- -. 
Little  Shasta... 
Little  Shasta. -_ 
Little  Shasta... 
Little  Shasta-  — 
Little  Shasta.  __ 
Little  Shasta--. 
Little  Shasta.— 
Little  Shasta... 
Little  Shasta.-, 

Yreka 

Yreka 

Yreka. 

Yreka,-- 

Yreka 

Yreka — 

Yreka 

Yreka.-- 

Yreka 

Yreka 


$1  60 

$2  00 

$2  00 

$1  50 

$1  60 

$2  00 

$2  00 

$1  60 

$2  00 

$2  00 

$2  00 

$1  50 

|1  50 

|i  60 

|2  00 

|2  00 

$i  60 

|1  50 

$2  50 

$1  00 

$1  00 

|1  00 

$1  00 

$1  00 

|2  60 

|i  00 

|2  50 

|2  60 

$1  50 

$1  50 

$1  60 

$2  00 

$1  50 

$1  50 

....  $1  50 

|1  60 

$i  50 

$1  50 

$1  50 

$i  50 

$1  50 

$1  60 

$1  50 

$1  50 

n  60 

$2  00 

|i  60 

$i  60 

$1  60 


Award. 


-12  60 
.$2  50 
-$5  00 
46  00 
-$2  00 
.$2  00 
.$150 
.$2  60 
-$2  00 
.$2  00 
-$5  00 
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TRANSACTIONS   OF  THE 
Ninth  Department — Continued. 


Exhibit. 

Exhibitor. 

Address. 

Best  coffee  cake 

Daisy  Pashburg 

Henry  Schroder 

Alda  Coonrod 

Yreka 

Yreka.. 

Little  Shasta.... 

Best  charcoal  drawing -_.__. 

Best  hand-made  dress 

TENTH   DEPARTMENT. 

Exhibit. 

Exhibitor. 

■Address. 

AGRICULTURAL  PBOOUOTIONS,  ETC. 

Best  ham 

Best  display  of  millstutf 

Best  currant  wine 

Best  variety  of  peaches 

Best  cider  vinegar 

Best  popcorn .-. 

Best  barley 

Best  broomcom 

Best  squash 

Best  tomatoes .^ 

Best  turnip  beets - 

Best  variety  of  carrots 

Best  Vulcan  seed  onions 

Best  fiat  Dutch  cabbage 

Best  Peerless  potatoes  (early) 

Best  sugar  corn 

Best  Indian  corn 

Best  cucumbers 

Best  French  beans 

Best  late  or  winter  potatoes  ,-_ 

Best  three  varieties  winter  apples  . . 

Best  French  prunes 

Best  wheat ^- 

Beet  ten  varieties  plums... 

Best  quinces.  - 

Best  ten  varieties  apples 

Best  grapes -.- 

Best  pears _ 


C.  Schock 

Vance  &  Walbridge. 
Mrs.  L.  Huseman... 
Mrs.  L.  Husenian... 

Mrs.  Thos.  Orr 

Mrs.  Charles  Orr 

N.  D,  Julian  ___. 

George  Julian 

George  Julian >. 

George  Julian 

Anton e  Foster 

Antone  Foster 

Antone  Foster  _ 

Antone  Foster 

Antone  Foster 

Antone  Foster 

Antone  Foster 

Louis  Beaudroit 

Mrs.  M.  Beaudroit- 

Nelson  Cash 

John  Miller 

John  Miller 

H.  L.  Davis 

Mrs.  H.  L,  Davis. >. 
Miss  Addie  Kohrer, 

B,  B,  Jackson 

B.  B.  Jackson 

B.  B.  Jackson 


Yreka 

Yreka 

Yreka 

Yreka 

Vineland... 
Vineland ... 
Vineland...  _. 

Vineland 

Vineland 

Vineland „ 

Hawkinsville.. 
HawkinsTiile.., 
HawkinsviBe... 
Hawkinsville... 
Hawkinsviile.. 
HawkinsYille.. 
Hawkinsville .. 
Little  Shasta... 
Little  Shasta... 
Little  Shasta... 
Little  Shasta... 
Little  Shasta... 
Little  Shasta... 
Little  Shasta... 
Little  Shasta- 
Klamath  River, 
Klamath  River. 
Klamath  River. 
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Exhibit. 


ILOIUL. 

iseplants , 

Ijlowers  (dahlias), 

m • 


EzMbitor. 


Mrs,  A.  H,  Burrows. 

Mrs.  A.  Wetzel 

Mrs,  G,  A.  Nordheim 
Mrs.  L.  Huseman.— 


Address. 


Award. 


Yreka- 

Yreka. 
Yreka, 
Yreka. 


.$5  00 
-$2  50 
.$5  00 
.$2  50 


ELEVENTH  DEPARTMENT. 


Exhibit. 


Exhibitor. 


FINE  ARTS. 


Best  ivorine  painting 

Best  painting  on  glass 

Best  porcelain  painting 

Best  painting  on  oilcl  oth 

Best  decorated  mirror 

Best  painting  on  bolting  silk 

Best  oil  painting  (picture) 

Best  oil  painting  (landscape) 

Best  oil  painting  (flowers) 

Best  pencil  drawing 

Best  oil  painting  (cherries  and  peaches). 

Best  oil  painting  (screen )_ - 

Best  painting  on  silk --. 

Best  crayon  drawing  .._.._ 

Best  painting  on  chamois .-_ 

Best  water-color  painting  _ 

Best  painting  on  china 


Miss* Gertie  Nixon  _ . 
Miss  Gertie  Nixon.- 
Miss  Gertie  Nixon .. 
Miss  Gertie  Nixon .  _ 
Miss  Gertie  Nixon.. 
Miss  Agnes  Vance. . 
Miss  Agnes  Vance. . 
Miss  Agnes  Vance  > 
Miss  Agnes  Vance. . 
Miss  Agnes  Vance. . 
Miss  Lena  Burrows. 
Miss  Mary  Wetzel... 
Miss  Nellie  lunker.. 
Miss  Alice  Powers  -. 
Miss  Minnie  Iflland. 
Miss  Minnie  liHand. 
Miss  Minnie  Iffland . 


Yreka.. 
Yreka.. 
Yreka.. 
Yreka.. 
Yreka... 
Yreka... 
Yreka... 
Yreka.  . 
Yreka.., 
Yreka... 
Yreka.. - 
Yreka... 
Yreka... 
Yreka... 
Yreka.... 
Yreka.... 
Yieka..-. 
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TBANSACTI0N8  OF  THE 


SPEED  PROGRAMME. 


TENTH  DISTRICT   AGRICULTURAL   ASSOCIATION. 

FRIDAY,  OCTOBER  3,  1890. 

Race  No.  4 — Running. 
l*alL  Purse,  two  hundred  dollars.    One  mile  and  repeat. 


THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  2,  1890. 

RACt:  No,  1— Teottinq. 
3 :00  Class.    Purse,  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.    Mile  heats,  best  two  iQtIiBtl 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


Little  Mack,  b.  g. 
Ante-Echo,  b,  s. 
E  P,  b.  g. 


Ti7ne—l'A9i;  2:10. 
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By  "Whom  Entered. 


E.  P.  Norton- 
J.  H.  Muse... 
Chas.  Cnsick- 


Address. 


.Marshfield,  Or. 

Sacramento. 

Redding. 


1  1 

2  dr. 


Race  No.  5 — Trotting. 

all  horses  that  have  never  beaten  2:60.    Purse,  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars, 
best  three  in  five. 


Bingo,  b.  g. . 
Klickatat,  b.  g.. 
Katisha,  b;  m.  . 
Ked  Cloud,  b.  s - 


Hune  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 

By  "Whom  Entered. 

Address. 

i.U 

J.  M.  Walbridge 

Yreka. 

KkB 

James  Vance 

Yreka. 

p«W,ch.s 

S.  V.  S.  P - 

Montague. 

Ill 

2  2    2 

3  3  dr. 


Time— 2:37^;  2:36^;  2:64^. 


Binffo 
Klickatat 

Katisha 


Race  No.  6— Trotting. 
three-year  olds  and  under.    Purse,  two  hundred  dollars.    Mile  heats,  best 


in  three. 


Midnight,  b.  g.. 
Zephyr,  b.  f. 


*l«iBe  and  Pedigree  of  Horee. 

By  Whom  Entered. 

Address. 

f      -     . 

L  Swan 

Yreka 

t 

s.  V.  s.  EV"ir"iriii^ 

Montague. 

SUMMARY. 


1  1 

2  2 


r«m€— 2:63;  2:51  J. 


Zephyr 
Midnight 
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TRANSACTIONS   OF   THE 


SATUEBAY,  OCTOBER  4,  1890. 

Back  No.  7— Running. 
Free  for  all.  Purse,  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  Three  quarters  of  a  mile^ 


Name  and  Fedlgiee  of  Horse. 


Wild  Oats 

Bingo,- 

Jem  Mace 


By  Whom  Entered. 


J.  H.  Muse 

J.  W.  Withrow. 
Ohas.  Ousick.-. 


SUMMARY. 

Bingo                                                       .     -...           

.....  1  I 

.Wild  Oats          -              '              '    it 

Jem  Mace Si* 

Time-l:l^ 

1:19. 

Race  No.  8— Trotting. 

For  district  four-year  olds  and  under.    Purse,  two  hundred  dollars.  MiklM( 
three  in  five. 

Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 

By  Whom  Entered, 

1 

Little  Mack 

James  Vance  _.. 

.--1 

Ante-Echo 

L.  Swan 

...-■1 

-J 

SUMMARY. 

Ante-Echo _ Hi 

Little  Mack.. „— ^-^ 

2YWW— 2;54;  2:55J;  2;51. 


Race  No.  9— Trotting. 

For  district  yearlings.    Purse,  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.   One  ha"" 
best  two  in  three. 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


Reyford 

Miss  Hogan - 


By  Whom  Entered. 


S.  V.  S.F 

J.  M,  Walbrldge 


SUMMARY. 


Miss  Hogan  . 
Reyford 


Ti7ne^l:45;  1:42. 


TENTH  DISTRICT   AGRICULTURAL   ASSOCIATION. 

Racb  No,  10— Running. 
irall.  Purse,  one  hundred  dollars.    Three  quarters  of  a  mile  and  repeat. 
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Mune  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 

By  Whom  Entered, 

Address. 

bM         ._.           „....._-------,,-.__._, 

Charles  Cusick — 

_ Redding. 

wH" 

F.  P.  Norton- _. 

..MarghfieldjOr. 

fE^=^-:::.- 

James  Aiken.- 

Marshfield,  Or. 

A.  Magill 

Edgewood. 

w 

ti^any.. 


1  1 

2  2 

3  3 

1.  p. 


Time— 0:36;  0:3 


MONDAY,  OCTOBER  6,  1890. 

Race  No.  11 — Running. 
iirall.  Purse,  one  hundred  dollars.    One  mile. 


:    Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 

By  Whom  Entered. 

Address. 

k : 

J.  H.  Muse 

Sacramento. 

fc. ::.: ::.:.:. 

B.  F.  Hill 

Yreka. 

i 

Al.  Martin... 

Central  Point, Or. 

l^z 


Time—l  :4 


Race  No.  12— Trotting. 
*«UdUtrict  horses.    Purse,  five  hundred  dollars.    Mile  heats,  best  three  in  five. 


eand  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


By  Whom  Entered. 


J.  M.  Walbrldge . 

James  Vance 

L.  Swan 


Address. 


.Yreka. 
.  Yreka. 
.Yreka. 


Ill 

2  3    2 

3  2    3 


Time-2:SB;  2:37i;  2:36. 
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TBA.NSA.CTIONS   OP   TENTH  DISTRICT  ASSOCUTION. 
Hace  No.  13— Running. 


Novelty  sweepstake.  Free-  for  all.  Purse,  one  hundred  dollars.  Thiily 
first  quarter,  thirty  dollars  at  second  quarter,  and  forty  dollars  at  finish.  "" 
of  a  mile. 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


Tammany  . 

Bingo 

Arago , 


By  Whom  Entered, 


A.  Magill . 
J,  W.  Withrow. 
F.  P.  Norton. 


SUMMABY. 


Tammany _ Won  first  qiiartor.j 

Bingo - Won  second  and  third  qiiarten  j 

ri7ne~-Quart.er,  0:24;  half,  0:49^;  three  quarters,  1:20. 


Race  No,  14— Running. 
Tor  defeated  horses  at  this  meeting.    Purse,  fifty  dollars.    One  half  mile. 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


Sammy  H, 
Klickatat  -. 
Baldy 


James  Aiken. 
Al,  Martin. 
r.  p.  Norton. 


SUMMAEY. 


Sammy  H. 
Klickatat.- 

Baldy 


By  Whom  Entered. 


rime— 0:53. 


OF  THB 

fTH  DISTRICT  AGRICULTURAL  ASSOCIATION 

For  the  Tear  1890, 

Composed  of  the  Counties  of  Plumas,  Lassen,  Sierra,  and  Modoc. 


REPORT, 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION. 


J.  W.  THOMPSON. 
E,  HUSKINSON-- 
J.  H,  WHITLOCK, 


QuiNCY,  November' 26, 1890. 

i,l0faUe  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture: 
embn:  The  Directors  of  the  Eleventh  District  Agricultural  Asso- 
ttbflii*  this,  their  report  of  the  transactions  of  said  association, 

^vearending  this  date. 

^y''         ^  E.  HUSKINSON, 

Secretary. 


DIRECTORS. 

J,  W,  THOMPSON 

J.  B,  BYER8 - JM 

J.  T.  REAVIS - - - 

W.  P.  HALL -  — . - 

J.  McBETH— 

J.  STEPHAN - — 

J.  S.  BRANSFOKD - 

J.  B.  CARTER - - 


RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES. 

Receipts, 

jefrom  last  year :. $1,330  52 

m - 3,440  00 

Imoney 1,346  00 

^•'            745  00 

6,144  00 

Nmnt 2,600  00 

- — - 178  00 

Expe7iditures,  ~ 

fore' meeting,  May  and  August $190  00 

■^Mp  in  National  Tro tting  Association 60  00 

g  and  printing _ _ 634  75 

360  00 

«r-bmlding  at  Park 723  62 

tyexpenses _ , _.  2,05135 

JPBTses 8,112  76 

■"^reiaituus .. 2,862  50 


$14,682  62 


$14,974  87 
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TRANSACTIONS   OP   THE 


PREMIUMS  AWARDED-1890, 


FIRST  DEPARTMENT. 


CLASS  I — THOROUGH  BRED  HORSES — 
STALLIOSS. 


Keystone . 
Bolinger.. 


MARE  AND  COLT. 


Mare  , 
Colt  . 


CLASS  H — ROADSTERS — STALLIONS. 


Sierra  Boy  _ 
Gus  Payne. 


GELDINGS. 


Schneider_ 
Mistalte  .. 


MARES. 


Kellie - 

CLASS  III — CARRIAGE  TEAMS. 

Jane  and  Bell. 


Jack  and  Delaney  _ _- 

CLASS   IV— SWEEPSTAKES. 

Gus  Payne -_ - 

Sparkle. 


CLASS  V—l>ItAFT  S0BSS8, 

Pet  (Clydesdale) - 

Mrs.  Jake  (Korman) ---^  . 

Black  Bess  (Norman) 

Lucy  (Norman) 

Suckling  colt ,_-    

Suckling  colt 


-HORSES  OF  ALL  WOEK- 
STALLIONS. 


Mountain  King 

,  two  years  old 

,  one  year  old - 

,  one  year  old -. 

,  suckling  colt 

,  suckling  colt 


MARES. 


MoUie 


Mare  and  colt 

Mare  and  colt 

Wapple — 

" ,  xwo  years  old 

Mare  colt J.-- 

Mare  colt 


S.  S.  Ford.... 
A.  Cortrieht . 


Joe  Dyson  . 
Joe  Dyson 


D.  D.  Newman- 
J.  S.  Bransford . 


B.  Schneider  _ 
L.  Levy 


L.  E.  Austin 

J.  C.  Knickrem . 


W.  E.  McNeil. 
Jake  Stephan  - 


J.  S.  Bransford - 
Geo.  Doherty  -• 


Ohas.  Bonta  ... 
G.  A.  Doherty  , 
Frank  Kruger  , 
J.  0.  Hemler... 

Chae.  Bonta 

M.  Dunham 

J.  H.  Yeates  ._ 


Alturas . 
Alturas . 


Summit . 
Summit . 


Sierraville . 
Greenville , 


Quincy 

Sierraville . 


Greenville . 
Mohawk.... 


E,  D.  Hosse^kus  .... 
E.  D.  Hosselkus  — . 

W.  P.  Hall.-.. 

E.  D,  Hosselkus  _>_. 
E.  D,  Hosselkus  .... 
J.  M.  Cadle 


Quincy- 
Qulncy.. 


Greenville . 
Greenville . 


Geiiese^ 

Genesee 

Suaanville  - 

Genesee 

Genesee 

Greenville  - 
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First  Department — Continued. 


Exhibit. 


GBLDmGS. 


Jjjfi  years  old 

*l^  years  old 


MBBAI  DRAFT— stallions 


(jyearsold — 

aELDIKGS. 

^^  MIS  old 

ji  years  old  and  over  . 


^yearold 

MABSS. 

Byearsold 

^ee  years  old 

jjyearsold 

pyearold 


FAMIIilES. 

fiunily  (Norman). 

Iwdfemily 

ifemily 


BTOI— DRAFT  TEAMS. 

iPiinee ___, 

id  Charlie 


{  I— jerseys— BULLS. 


14th. 

to. 


cows. 
« years  old  -, 


'  n--DCRHAMS— BULLS, 
sold 


J.  S.  Bransford... 
Tim.  rianigan... 

J.  W.  Thompson 

J.  H.  Yeates 

W.P.Hall 

J.  M.  Cadle 

Geo.  Standart 

J.  W.  Thompson. 


Moha^t  — 
Greenville  - 
Greenville  - 
Susanville  - 
Mohawk  .,- 

Quincy 

Quincy 


Greenville  - 

Quincy 

Quincy - 

Quincy  — - 

Susanville  - 
Greenville  - 
GreenviUe  - 
Quincy -.-- 


"^^UPSTAKES. 

He, 


r^Hi 


iOlgXEINS— BULLS. 


Sold. 


Wm.  Cottingham.-. 

W.E.Mills -. 

J.  W.  Thompson--. 

"fold ...~ W.  E.  Mills 

I  J.  W.  Thompson..- 


Exhibitor. 


Frank  Chandler  ... 

Jerry  Evans 

B,  C.  Lorich 


M.  Misenheimer 

J.  M.  Cadle 

H.  C.  Flournoy.- 


John  W.  Starks- 

John  Clinch 

W.  E.  Mills 

W.  E.  Mills 


M.  Dunham ._ 

J.  M.  Cadle 

W.  E.  Mills 

Mrs.  M.  Johnson  _ . 


E.  D.  Hosselkus 

J.  W,  Thompson 

Prank  Kruger 


John  Clinch  .. 
Jake  Stephan . 


W.  P.  Hall 
AV.  P.  Hall 
W.  P.  Hall 
W.  P.  Hall 


W.  P.  Hall 
W.  P.  Hall 
W.  P.  Hall  . 
W.  P.  Hall 


Address. 


Quincy 

Indian  Valley, 
Quincy 


Quincy 

Greenville 
Genesee 


Taylorsville. 

Quincy 

Quincy. 

Quincy 


Quincy 

Greenville 

Quincy 

Quincy 


Genesee 

Quincy 

Greenville 


Quincy 
Quincy 


Susanville  , 
Susanville 
Susanville  . 
Susanville  . 


W.  P.  Han Sus&nvme 


Susanville 

Susanville 

Susanville 

Susanville 


Award. 


W.  P.  Hall 
W,  P.  Hall 
W,  P.  Hall 


Frank  Chandler  . 
E.  D.  Hosselkus  . 
Perry  Bros 


E.  D.  Hosselkus 

E.  D.  Hosselkus  .. 


Wm.  Cottingham __. 
W.E.Mills 


Susanville  ... 
Susanville  ._ 
Susanville  .. 


Quincy 

Genesee  — 
Greenville  . 


Genesee. 
Genesee. 


Taylorsville. 
Quincy 


Taylorsville. 

Qmncy 

Quincy 

Quincy 

Quincy 


.$20  00 
-$12  00 

..$7  60 


-$30  00 

.$15  00 
..$20  00 


.$20  00 
.$10  00 
.$15  00 
.$12  00 


-.$20  00 
-.$10  00 
-.$15  00 
-$12  00 


.$30  00 
-$30  00 
.$15  00 


.$25  00 
.$15  00 


.$30  00 
.$20  00 
.$16  00 
.$10  00 


...$26  00 
..-$12  50 
.-$20  00 
...$10  00 
...$15  00 
--$7  60 
-.$10  00 
...$5  00 


.$30  00 
.$15  00 
.$20  00 


.$25  00 
.$12  50 


$50  00 
$40  00 


.$20  00 
$15  00 
.$30  00 
.$15  00 
.$10  00 
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TRANSACTIONS   OF   THE 

First  Department— Continued, 


Exhibit. 


Exhibitor. 


,  three  years  old 

,  three  yeara  old 

,  two  years  old..- 

Plumas  Beauty,  one  year  old ._- 

,  one  year  old 

Calf 

Calf 

CLASS  lY — GRADED  CATTLE— BtTLLS, 

Billy,  two  years  old 

,  three  years  old 


Ca)/; 
Calf-. 


W.K  Mills _.„ 
W.  E.  Mills . 
J.  "W.  Thompson. 
J.  W.  Thompson. 

W.E.Mills 

J,  W.  Thompson. 
J.  W.  Thompson - 


J.  Stephan. 
D.  R.  Gate  . 


D.  Robertson  . 
J.  H.  Larison . 
D.  Robertson  . 
J.  F.  ^vans . 


SHEEP. 


Ram 

Ewe 

Four  sheep  -__ 

SWINE. 

Boar: - 

Berkshire  boar 

Berkshire  sow 

Pen  of  pigs — 

Pen  of  pigs - 

Berkshire  sow 

Berkshire  sow 

Poland-China  boar _. 

Poland-China  boar 

Pen  of  pigs  .>_ _ 


John  Clinch  . 
John  Clinch  , 
D.  R.  Finlavson  -— 


J.  M.  Cadle . 
J.M.  Cadle. 
W.E.Mills, 

W.E.Mills 

W.E.  Mills 

W.E.Mills 

D.  R.  Finlayson  ... 
D.  R.  Finlayson  .— 
D.  Robertson  . 
T>.  R.  Cate  . 
D.  R.  Cate  , 


SWINE — SWEEPSTAKES. 


Boar. 
Sow  _ 


Houdans _. 

Common  fowls  . 
Turke^ys  _ 


W.E.Mills Quincy. 

W.E.  Mills Quincy. 


E.  Eaton. 

D.  Stahley . 

E.  Eaton. 


SECOND  DEPARTMENT. 


Exhibit. 


OatJine  pillow  sbams_- Mary  Eaton 

■Rwg i  TAzzie  Carmichael 


Exhibitor. 


Raff  carpet  . 
Collection  of  rugs  . , 

Braided  rug 

Silk  and  wool  quilt . 

Log  cabin  quilt 

Child's  dress _. 

Knit  skirt 

White  skirt 

Double  knit  skirt ... 

Knit  slippers 

Knit  shams-— 

Crazy  quilt,  wool  _, 
Infant's  knit  skirt  - . 


Mrs.W.McClelland- 
Mrs.  S,  Schroeder..- 
Mrs.  S.  Schroeder -- 
Mrs.  S.  Schroeder ... 
Mrs.  N".  Fletcher—." 

Mrs.  T.  C.  Lee 

Kittie  Goodwin 

Kate  Chandler 

Mrs.  Carrie  Parker. _ 
Mrs.  Carrie  Parker.. 
Mrs.  Carrie  Parker.. 
Mrs.  M.  Johnson  — 
Mrs.  H.  P.  Wormley 


Quincy  :--' 
Gibsonvf*' 
SusanviU®  - 
Loyalton-" 
'Loy^ltoD-- 
Loyalton-' 
Quincy-"' 
Quincy — 
Quincy--' 
Quincy--" 
Quincy--' 
Quincy--' 
Quincy--' 
Quincy--" 
Quincy  -- 
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Exhibitor. 


Address. 


Award. 


Mrs.  D.  R,  Cate..- 
Mamie  L.  Cate 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Larison 
Mrs.  M.  Knoll .— 
Mrs.  W.H.  Leek... 
Mrs,  Ebberts 

Mrs.  A.  W.  Keddie- 
Mrs.  A.  W.  Keddie.. 

Mrs.  J.  Edwards 

Emma  J.  Robinson - 
Mrs.  W.  M.  Robinson 
Mrs,  W.  M,  Robinson 
Mrs.W.  M.Robinson 
Mrs.  W.  M.  Robinson  i 
Mrs.  J,  Braden.. 
Mrs.  E.  Garner.. 
Mrs.  John  Tucker-. - 
Mrs.  Donnenworth-. 
Mrs.  R.  W.  Young 
Georgette  Braden .__ 
Georgette  Braden . . 
Mary  L.  Hosselkus._ 
Ida  Barker _._  .. 
Mrs.  John  Barker... 
Mrs.  M.  A.  Perry  . 

Mrs.T.  Neal 

Mrs.  W.  C.  Bringham 
Mrs.  E.  T.  Hogan._ 
Mrs.  S,  N.  Cameron 
Mrs.  G.  G.  Clough  _ 
Mrs.  Chas.  Bonta... 

Mrs.  Mary  Hann 

Georgette  Braden .-. 

Christine  Knoll 

Mrs.  D.  C.Hall 

Mrs.  Loring 


Quincy $2  50 

Quincv_-__ $1  00 

Quincy ...$1  00 

Crescent  Mills $2  00 

Quincy $4  00 

Quincy $4  00 

Quincy —  .$3  00 

Quincy._ $7  00 

Quincy $1  60 

Toll  Gate _„$7  00 

Toll  Gate $2  50 

Toll  Gate $S  00 

Toll  Gate |1  00 

Toll  Gate $1  00 

Quincy- — $2  00 


Mrs.  E.Eaton 

Lizzie  Carmichael.. 
Lizzie  Carmichael, . 
Mrs.  ]Sr.  Fletcher— , 

Mrs.  T,  C.  Lee  - 

Mrs.  T.  C.  Lee 

Mrs.  T.  C.  Lee 

Mrs.  J.  E.  Smith.... 
Mrs.  J.  E.  Smith.... 
Mrs.  J.  E.  Smith -- 

Mrs.  J.  E.  Smith 

Mrs.  J.  E.  Smith.... 

Mrs.  J.  E.  Smith 

Mrs.  J.  E.  Smith.... 
Mrs.  J.  E.  Smith.... 

Mrs.  C.J.  Lee 

Mrs.  C.  J.  Lee 

Mrs.  J.  Stephens 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Knickrem. 
Mrs.  J.  C.  Knickrem. 
Mrs.  J.  C.  Knickrem. 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Berg 

Mrs.  Kate  Chandler. 
Mrs.  Kate  Chandler- 
Mrs.  W.  Schneider.. 
Mrs,  Carrie  Parker. 
Mrs.  Carrie  Parker.- 
Mrs,  Carrie  Parker 
Mrs.  Carrie  Parker  .- 
Mrs.  H.  P. Wormley. 
Mrs.  H.  P. Wormley 
Mamie  L.  Cate 


Quincy. 
Meadow  Valley 

Taylorsville 

Crescent  Mills  - 

Quincy 

Quincy 

Genesee.. 

Quincy 

Quincy 

Greenville 

Quincy 

Beck  with 

Quincy 

Quincy 

Quincy 

Mohawk-,.  __. 

Quincy 

Quincy 

Crescent  Mills  _ 

Quincy.: 

Quincy 


Quincy 

Gibsonville  . 
Gibsonville  . 

Quincy 

Quincy- 

Quincy 

Quincy 

Quincy 

Quincy 

Quincy 

Quincy 

Quincy 

Quincy 

Quincy 

Quincy 

Quincy 

Quincy 

Quincy 

Mohawk..-. 

Mohawk 

Mohawk 

Quincy 

Quincy 

Quincy 

Quincy. 

Quincy 

Quincy 

Quincy 

Quincy 

Quincy 

Quincy 

Quincy 


-$1  00 

-$2  00 
..$1  50 
..$150 
-.$2  00 
..$2  00 
-.$2  00 
-$10  00 
..$2  00 
..$1  50 
.-$2  00 
..$4  00 
..$1  50 
-.$2  00 
..$3  50 
.-$1  00 
..$3  00 
..$2  00 
..$5  00 
-$10  00 
--$2  00 


.-$1  00 

..$2  00 
..$1  00 
-$2  00 
-.$2  00 

.$2  00 
-.$1  00 
.-$2  00 

-$2  00 
..$1  00 
.-$1  00 
.-$2  00 
..$1  00 
..$1  00 
.-$1  00 
.-$3  00 
.-$1  00 
.-$2  00 
..$2  00 
..$2  00 
..$i  00 
.$2  00 
.-$2  00 
..$2  00 
.-$1  00 

-|2  00 
..$2  00 
..$2  00 
-$1  00 
..$100 
..$1  00 
,..$2  00 
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Second  Departmbkt— Continued. 


Exhibit. 


Chair  cushion 

Piano  cover 

Head  rest ^^- 

Braiding - 

Silk  embroidery - 

Bisplay  of  point  lace 

Lady' s  crochet  skirt 

Crochet  slippers 

Wool  tidy 

Headrest 

Display  of  crochet  work 

Display  of  outline  work 

Photograph  case __. 

Display  of  fringe 

Paper  safe.-~ --- - — 

Em  broidered  handkerchief  case 

Crochet  scarf 

Crochet  slippers • 

Hemstitching  and  drawn  work 

Point  lace  h andkerchief 

Mantellambrequiu 

Satchet  _ _. 

Embroidered  handkerchief 

Display  of  outline  work 

Embroidered  suspenders . 


Exhibitor. 
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Addiesi 


Mrs.  Kate  Chandler. 
Mrs.  Carrie  Parker., 
Mrs.  W.H.  Leek 
Mrs.  Wm.  Watson.. 
Mrs.  Wm.  Watson. 
Mrs.  Wm.  Watson. 
Minnie  Blakesley... 
Minnie  Blakesley.. 
Minnie  Blakesley.. 
Emma  J.  Robinson 
Emma  J.  Robinson. 
Emma  J.  Robinson 
Emma  J.  Robinson- 
Mrs.  W.M.Robinson 

Mrs.  J.  Braden 

Jennie  Braden 

Mrs.  E.  Cramer 

Jennie  Garner 

Mrs.  John  Tucker  . 

Mattie  Caie 

Georgette  Braden  _. 
Georgette  Braden... 
Georgette  Braden . ... 
Georgette  Braden  _  — 

^ Georgette  Braden... 

Arabian  embroidery Mrs.  W.  W.  Kellogg. 


Kensington  embroidery. 

Hemstitching - 

Muskmelon  seed  bag 

Table  scarf 

Sofa  pillow,  Arabian  embroidery.. 

Macrame  work  .. 

Netted  guipure  tidy   

Game  bag 

Banner.-- _ -. 

Novelty  braid . 

Bead  work 

Baby's  crochet  afghan 

Crochet  corsage  yoke 

Zephyr  tidy 

Arrasene  embroidery - 

Skeleton  embroidery 

Darn  net  lace  work 

Linen  table  scarf , 

Set  table  mats_ 

Repouss^  work 

Drape 

Crochet  bedspread 

Tufted  work -_ 

Infant's  robe 

Drawn  work __ 

Bureau  scarf. _ 

Tidy - - —- . 

Lamp  shade --^ 

Lamp  mat -- 

Fancy  apron 

Table  scarf .._ ■ 

Embroidered  piano  cover  _  _  _ 

Necktie  case 

Crochet  shawl - 

Hand-made  skirt 

Child*s  braided  suit -■ 

Infant's  embroidered  skirt - . 

Sofa  cushion,  Roman  embroidery 

Display  of  point  lace _ 

Sofa  cushion ^ - 


Mrs.  W.  W.  Kellogg. 
Mrs.  W.W.  Kellogg. 

Flora  Gansner 

•Flora  Gansner 

Louie  Kaulback 

Louie  Kaulback 

Louie  Kaulback 

Louie  Kaulback 

Louie  Kaulback 

Mabel  Kaulback... 
Miss  M.  B.  Whiting. 
Miss  E.  B.  Whiting. 
Miss  Clara  Schubert 
Miss  Clara  Schubert 
Mrs.  G.  G.  Clough .. 
Mrs.  G.  G.  Clough.. 
Mrs.  G.  G.  Clough  .. 
Mrs.  G.  G.  Clough . 
Mrs.  G.  G.  Clough . 
Mrs.  G.  G.  Clough.. 
Mrs.  G.  G.  Clough . 
Mrs.  Cha«.  Bonta... 
Mrs.  Chas.  Bonta... 
Mrs.  Chas.  Bonta.., 
Mrs.W.  C.  Bacon... 
Mrs.  W.  C.  Bacon.. - 
Mrs.W.  C.  Bacon. - 
Mrs.  J.W.  Thompson 
Mrs.  J.W.  Thompson 
Mary  E,  Borroughs  _ 
Mary^  E,  Borroughs  - 
Mattie  Goodwin  — 
Louie  Kaulback, 
Mrs.  J.  W.  Larison  . 
Mrs.  M.  KnoU  .._ 
Christine  Knoll.  . 
Mrs.  W.  Watson  . 
Dodie  A.  Thompson 
Mrs.  M,  Dunham .. 
Miss  Clara  Root  _._ 


Qmncy... 
Quincy.,. 
Quincy.-- 

Quincy , 

Quincy ^ 

Quincy. — 

Quincy 

Quincy. 

Quincy 

Toll  Gate.... 
ToUGate. — I 

ToUGate ; 

ToUGate : 

ToUGate 

Quincy 

Quincy 

Quincy 

Quincy.- 

Meadow  Valley. 

Quincy.. 

Quincy- 

Quincy. 

Quincy.. 

Quincy. 

Quincy. 

Quincy. 

Quincy, 

Quincy. 

Quincy 

Quincy 

Quincy 

Quincy 

Quincy 

Quincy 

Quincy • 

Quincy 

Quincy 

Quincy 

Quincy- ■ 

Quincy 

Quincy 

Quincy ■ 

Quincy ■ 

Quincy 

Quincy 

Quincy 

Quincy 

Mohawk..- 
Mohawk. — 
Mohawk...- 
Sierra  Valley 
Sierra  Valley 
Sierra  Valley 
Quincy...- 
Quincy.. - 
Susanville.- 
Susanville 
Quincy  ..- 
Quincy...' 
Quincy  .-;-:,„: 

Crescent  K 
Crescent" 
Quincy — • 
Quincy..-- 
Quincy.- ■ 
Quincy.. 


^ibit. 


Mi^^^^^Ws  DEPABTMEKT. 


lesearf.,^ 


poftintrngYaoYi" 

Cool  tidy  .!i  I 

Tfcttd  handkerchief  I 

iwork..-,. 


•crochet  lace " 

""aents 

m\ 


F«Bhio».. 


">8hbag„. 
«searf.... 
*\eover , 


40H 


Exhibitor. 


Address. 


Carrie  Eaton.- 

Carrie  Eaton 

Sadie  Crow 

Sadie  Crow — 

Sadie  Crow 

Sadie  Crow 

Ethel  Fletcher 

Ethel  Fletcher 

Ethel  Fletcher 

Ethel  Fletcher 

Bthel  Fletcher 

Nellie  Berg _. 

Nellie  Berg 

Nellie  Berg 

Nellie  Berg _.. 

Dora  Johnson 

Amy  Sauer 

Amy  Sauer 

Amy  Sauer _.. 

Amy  Sauer 

Amy  Sauer  .- 

Amy  Sauer 

Lizzie  Larison 

Lizzie  Larison 

Lizzie  Larison 

Minerva  Hyde 

Minerva  Hyde 

Minerva  Hyde 

Minerva  Hyde 

Minerva  Hyde 

Minerva  Hyde 

Minerva  Hyde 

Nellie  Keddie. 

Nellie  Keddie 

NeiUe  Keddie 

Nellie  Keddie 

John  Donnen worth 
John  Donneuworth. 

Ethel  Gate 

Etta  Perry 

Etta  Perry 

Tena  Gausner 

Tena  Gausner 

Tena  Gausner 

Tena  Gausner 

Tena  Gausner 

Tena  Gausner 

Tena  Gausner 

Lena  Gausner 

Lena  Gausner 

Lena  Gausner 

Lena  Gausner 

Lena  Gausner 

IdaDorsch ... 

Katie  Dorsch 

Maggie  Hogan 

Maggie  Hogan 

Cecelia  Hogan 

Annie  Sutton. 

Annie  Sutton 

Annie  Sutton , 

Jennie  Sutton 

Jennie  Sutton 

Jennie  "Sutton 

Pearlie  Whiting 

Ferd.  Hogan 

Nellie  Cameron 

Ruth  Clough.- 

Frank  Whiting 


Award. 


Qumcy 

Quincy 

Quincy 

Quincy 

Quincy 

Quincy 

Quincy 

Quincy..  .. 

Quincy 

Quincy 

Quincy 

Quincy 

Quincy 

Quincy 

Quincy 

Quincy 

Quincy 

Quincy 

Quincy 

Quincy 

Quincy 

Quincy 

Quincy 

Quincy 

Quincy 

Spanish.  Eanch  . 
Spanish  Ranch . 

Spanish  Ranch  _ $1  00 

Spanish  Ranch  . $1  00 


-.,.$0  60 
.._.$0  50 
,-..$1  00 
....$1  00 
.-  .$i  00 

$0  50 

$100 
$1  00 
.$1  00 
.$2  00 
$2  00 
.$1  50 
.$1  50 
.$150 
.$1  00 
.14  00 
.$2  00 
.$1  00 


— .$1  00 
— .$1  00 
.-.,$1  00 
— .$1  00 
.-  .$1  00 
-...$1  00 
-  -$1  00 
.-..$1  00 
$1  00 


Spanish  Ranch 
Spanish  Ranch . 
Spanish  Ranch  _ 

Quincy 

Quincy- 

Quincy 

Quincy 

Taylorsville 
TaylorsviUe 

Qumcy 

Greenville  .. 
Greenville  .. 

Quincy 

Quincy 

Quincy 

Quincy 

Quincy 

Quincy 

Quincy 

Quincy 

Quincy 

Quincy 

Quincy 

Quincy 

Quincy 

Quincy 

Quincy 

Quincy 

Quincy 

Quincy 

Quincy 

Quincy 

Quincy 

Quincy 

Quincy 

Quincy 

Quincy 

Quincy 

Quincy 

Quincy 


-$1  00 
..$100 
...$1  00 
,  .$1  50 
...$1  00 
.-.$1  00 
.-$0  50 
..-$1  00 
...$1  00 
-.$1  00 
.-.$1  00 
...$2  00 
-.$1  00 
-.$1  00 
-..$1  00 
.-.$1  00 
...$1  00 
-.$1  00 
-.$1  00 
...$1  00 
--$1  00 
.-.$1  00 
..  .$0  .60 

-  .11  00 
...$0  60 
.-.$1  00 
-.$2  00 
...$3  00 
..  $1  00 

-  $1  50 
...$1  00 
-..$1  00 
--$1  00 
...$1  00 
.,-$1  50 
.-.$3  00 
-.$1  00 
..-$2  00 
.-.$1  00 
-.$1  00 
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Exhibit. 


Picture  album Laura  McBeth 


Exhibitor. 


Calico  dress  , 

Gooseberry  jelly 

Orabapple  jelly 

Patchwork  quilt .  _ 

Outline  work 

Pincushion 

Single  tilocelle  embroidery 


Collection  of  stuffed  birds 

Landscape  painting 

Painted  mirror _ 

Tinting  in  oil.._ _ 

Fruit  in  water  colors 

Plaque ___ 

Wall  panel .- ___ ...- 

Paintmg  on  china - 

Pencil  drawing 

Pen  etchings _-. 

Crayon  drawing 

Etching  on  linen 

Painted  glove  case.. ,-- 

Kensington  art  painting 

Hanging  basket 

Collection  of  blooming  plants 

Collection  of  blooming  plants 

Ornamental  lamp  shade 

Flowers  in  water  color 

Fuchsias  in  bloom.. 

Agricultural  wreath 

Cut  flowers 

Bouquets _ 

Dry  grasses  and  flowers 

Portrait  in  oil 

Fruit  in  oil 

Collection  of  paintings 

Crayon  portrait 

Charcoal  sketches 

Crayon  drawings 

Sketch  from  nature _-- 

Collection  of  water  colors 

Photographic  views 

Painted  handkerchief  case 

Specimens  of  moss  and  lichens 

Autumn  leaves. _ 

Lapidary  work . 

Job  printing 

Ornamental  flowers 

Collection  of  birdskins - 


Alta  Robertson . . 

Arms , 

Arms 

Arms , 

MettaClough 

Metta  Clough-  — 
Mattie  G-oodwin 


Addiees. 


E.  Garner 

Mrs.  T.  C.  Lee 

Mrs.  C.  J.  Lee 

Grace  Goodwin 

Grace  Goodwin 

Mattie  Goodwin 

Mattie  Goodwin 

Mattie  Goodwin 

Maggie  Keddie 

Maggie  Keddie 

Maggie  Keddie , 

Maggie  Keddie 

Maggie  Keddie 

Georgette  Braden ._ 
Mrs.  J.  Edwards-.- 
Mrs.  J.  Ed  wards,. « 

Mrs.  L.  F.  Cate 

Mabel  Kaulback .-_ 
Mrs.  G.  G.  Clough  . 

B.  Schneider 

Annie  Hogan 

Mrs.  J.Thompson- 
Mrs.  J.  Thompson. 
Mrs.  J.  Thompsons- 
Delia  Edwards 

Delia  Edwards,.-— 
Mary  E.  Borroughs 
Mary  E.  Borroughs . 
Mary  E.  Borroughs.. 
Mary  E.  BoiToughs  - 
Mary  E.  Borroughs 
Mary  E.  Borroughs . 
Murry  Dunham. 
Mattie  Goodwin 
Mrs.  M.  AV.Hobinson 
Mrs.  M.  W.  Robinson 
S.  8.  Taylor..- 
Plumas  National  — 
Lizzie  Carmichael .. 
Len  Garner  ... 


Quincy 

Beckwith., 
Beckwith.. 
Beckwith.. 
Quincy-.-.. 
Quincy-... 
Quincy-.. 


Gooseberry  jelly 

Currant  jam - 

Biscuit 

Plum  jelly 

Currant  jelly 

Display  of  sweet  pickles 

Bread _ - 

Sponge  cake._^ - 

Rye  bread 

Crabapple  jelly -_ 

Red  currant  jelly 

Wild  gooseberry  jam - ■ 

Fresh  plums-- - 

Gooseberry  jelly 

Peach  preserves 

Tomato  catsup 

Plum  jelly — 

Raspberry  jam 


Quincy 

Quincy 

Quincy 

Quincy-  .. 

Quincy 

Quincy 

Quincy 

Quincy 

Quincy 

Quincy 

Quincy 

Quincy 

Quincy-.. ._ 

Quincy 

Quincy , 

Quincy 

Quincy. 
Quincy. 
Quincy. 
Quincy. 
Quincy - 
Quincy- 
Quincy- 

Quincy 

Susanville .. 

SusanviUe ,. 

Susanville .. 

Susanville .. 

Susanville .. 

SusanvlEe ,. 

Quincy 

Quincy 

Quincy 

Quincy 

Toll  Gate... 

Toll  Gate , 

SpanisliS* 

Quincy 

GibsonviUe  ■ 

Quincy < 


Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 


T.  C.  Lee 

T.  C.Lee 

T.  C.  Lee 

J.  Stephan  ... 
J.  Stephan  ,._ 

J.  G.  Berg 

J.  D.  Goodwin 
J.  D.  Goodwin 
Carrie  Parker. 
M.  Johnson  ... 
M.  Johnson  .-. 
M.  Johnson  ... 
M.  Johnson ... 
H.P.Wormley. 
H.P.Wormley. 

0.  J.  Lee 

J.  H.  Brinkers. 
J.  H.  Brinkers. 


Quincy— 
Quincy. - 
Quincy.- 
Quincy- 
Quincy- 
Quincy- 
Quincy- 
Quincy.- 
Quincy- 
Quincy-- 
Quincy-- 
Quincy-- 
Quincy.- 
Quincy-- 
Quincy-" 
Quincy-- 
Quincy-- 
Quincy '-• 
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£xUbit. 


%catsap., 


pit  jelly  .-. 


lyieUy- 


[y  jelly- 


li  fruit.. 


tf  catsup 

b  fruit. 


H  bread.. 


Pread. 


dcake., 


Ne.; 


Exhibitor. 


Address. 


lato  preserves 


*  Collection  of  apples. 


Mrs.  H.  Neseman.. 
Mrs,  L.  F.  Cate-._- 

Mrs.  L.  F.  Cate 

Mrs.  L.  F.  Cate 

Mrs.  L.  F.  Cate 

Mrs.  L.  F.  Cate 

Mrs.  L.  F.  Cate 

Mrs.  L.  F.  Cate 

Mrs.  L.^,  Cate.... 

Mrs.  L.  F.  Cate 

Mrs.  L.  F.  Gate 

Maggie  Keddie 

Minnie  Blakesley ... 
Minnie  Blakesley-.. 
Emma  J.  Robinson. 
Emma  J.  Robinson. 
Emma  J.  Robinson. 
Emma  J.  Robinson . 
Mrs.  M.  W.Robinson 
Mrs.  A,  E.  Leavitt.. 
Mrs.  R.  W.  Young. -I 
Mrs.  R.  W.  Young., 
Mrs.  R.  W.  Young -I 
Georgette  Braden 


Mrs.  J.  H.  Ulch---..f  Quincy 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Ulch Quincy. 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Ulch Quincy. 

Clara  Root Quincy. 


Mohawk 

Quincy.- 

Quincy .... 

Quincy 

Quincy.-- 

Quincy .. 

Quincy -. 

Quincy -- 

Quincy 

Quincy 

Quincy 

Quincy 

Quincy 

Quincy— 

Toll  Gate 

Toll  Gate 

Toll  Gate 

Toll  Gate 

Toll  Gate 

Quincy 

Crescent  Mills  . 
Crescent  Mills  . 
Crescent  Mills  . 
Quincy 


CLASS  VI. 

Apples 


Mrs.  L.  P.  Cate 
Mrs.  H.P.Wormley. 

J.  E.Perry 

Charles  Bonta 

Charles  Bonta 

Mrs.  H.  G.  Dorsch . 
Mrs.  H.  G.  Dorsch  . 
Mrs.  A.  E.  Leavitt. 
Mrs.  F.B.  Whiting- 
Mrs.  L.  G.  Chatfield 
Mrs.  J.  W.  Thompson 
Mrs.  J.  W.Thompson 
Mrs.  J.  W.  Thompson 
Mrs.  John  Tucker  . 

William  Arms 

J.  H.  Larison 

Mrs.  Hibbard 

Wm.  McClelland  .. 
Wm.  McClelland.. 

John  Tucker 

Mrs.  M.  Johnson  .. 
Miss  Abbie  Cate  .-. 


Quincy 

Quincy 

Greenville 

Mohawk -- 

Mohawk .' 

Quincy.  1... 

Quincy -. 

Quincy 

Quincy -. 

Quincy 

Quincy. 1 _ 

Quincy- 

Quincy 

Meadow  Valley 

Beckwith 

Quincy 

Buckeye 

Susanville  ..... 

Susanville 

Meadow  Valley. 

Quincy 

Quincy 


Award. 


-._  15  00 

$1  00 

$1  00 

$1  00 

$2  00 

$2  00 

$2  00 

$2  00 

— <;i  00 

$2  00 

$2  00 

$1  00 

$1  00 

.....$1  00 

$2  00 

$6  00 

$2  00 

$2  00 

— .$1  00 
.—$3  00 
-—ill  00 

—  .$1  00 
..  .$1  00 

-  ..$1  00 
— .$1  00 
-.-$2  00 
.-._$2  50 

...$2  00 

...n  00 

..-$1  00 
— $6  00 
-$10  00 
.-$5  00 
-.$1  00 
— $1  00 
-.-$2  00 
-..$1  00 
..  -$2  00 
— $2  00 
-..$2  00 
--$2  00 
--$2  00 
...$2  50 
_..$2  50 
..-$3  00 
-.$2  00 
— $2  00 
.--$2  00 
-..$2  00 
.-.$3  00 


-$10  00 
..$5  00 
.-$3  00 
.-$5  00 
$2  00 


'Pears. 


H.  C.  Floumoy Genesee 

Wm.  McClelland  ...  Susanville 

Wm.  McClelland  -.-  Susanville 

Wm.  McClelland  ..-  Susanville 

Wm,  McClelland  ..J  Susanville  ^ 

Wm.  McClelland  ...  Susanville $20  00 

J.  T.  Alexander SusanviUe $2  00 

J.  T.  Alexander Susanville $4  OO 

J.  H.  Larison -_(  Quincy _..| $2  00 

..-$2  00 
— $4  00 
--$2  50 
..$5  00 
. -$2  50 
.$10  00 
-.$2  00 
-.$10  00 


Wm,  Clinch 

Wm.  Clinch 

Andrew  Robinson  ._ 

W.P.Hall-... 

W.  P.  Hail 

W.  P.  Hall 

W.  P.  Hall -.- 

D.  R.  Finlayson 

D.  R.  Finlayson 


Quincy 

Quincy 

Toll  Gate 

Susanville 

Susanville 

Susanville 

Susanville 

Quincy 

Quincy ._..$2  00 
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Exhibit. 


Exhibitor. 


CI.A66ES  VII   AND  VIII. 

Shingles 

Collection  of  old  coins 

Fancy  table 

Specimens  of  turning 

Display  of  eggs .-- 

Home-made  wine —  - 

Scroll  work... , 

Soda  water  ___ 

Display  of  hardware,  etc. 

Display  of  stoves 

Display  of  tinware 

Churn 

Display  of  horseshoes - 

Lager  beer 

Display  of  gold  ores 

Pair  of  boots — 


Champion  tomatoes 

China  Red-eyed  beans - 

Field  peas _ -. 

Citron  melon 

Blood  turnip  beet 

Rye 

Kedtop  seed _ 

Cracker  onions _- 

Jumbo  beets 

Sugar  beets 

Pumpkins 

Best  and  largest  collection  of  vegetables 

Cauliflower __ _ 

Montreal  muskmelon 

Two  varieties  peaches 

Exhibit  of  peaches 

Yellow  egg  plum .' 

Hubbard  squash..-. --- 

M  angel- wurzels _. 

White  Belgian  carrots 

Mammoth  squash 

Drumhead  cabbage. 

Dutch  cabbage -— 

Winningst adt  cabbage - 

Gherkins 

G-rapes --i 

Rye 

Oats 

Wheat - - - 

Burbank  seedling  potatoes --- 

Yellow  Globe  onions  .._ 

Early  Puritan  potatoes _.- ■ 

Polaris  potatoes., _ .- 

Centennial  potatoes -■ 

Golden  Tankard  beet -- 

Celery,  two  varieties - 

Hops 

Sweet  peas _ 

White  Mayflower  potatoes  _ 

Dakota  red  potatoes - 

Wheat  in  head 


Geo.  Donnenworth.. 

Geo.  Donnenworth.. 

Geo.  Donnenworth 

Geo.  Donnenworth. 

J.  H.  Ulch 

E.  Hosselkus 

J.  M.  Cadle 

J.  W.  Thompson  ._ 

J.  W.  Thompson  ... 

J.  W.  Thompson  ... 

J.  W.  Thompson  ... 

J.  W.  Thompson  ... 

D.  R.  Cate- ___, 

Robert  Martin 

Robert  Martin 

Robert  Martin 

Robert  Martin 

Mrs.  J.  Edwards. _. 

J.  H.  Yeates 

J.  H.  Yeates 

J.  H.  Yeates 

J.  H.  Yeates 

J.  H.  Yeates. ._ 

J.  H.  Yeates _. 

J.  G,  Maxwell 

J.  W.  Thompson  ... 

Jerry  Evans -- 

John  Stark 

John  Stark... 

W.P.Hall 

J.  G.  Maxwell 

J.  W.  Thompson  _- 
J.  W.  Thompson  ... 
Frank  Chandler .... 

J.  H.  Yeates 

J.  W.  Thompson  -. 

James  Clinch- 

i  L.  G.  Chatfield 

E.  D.  Hosselkus  ... 
Geo.  Donnenworth 
D.  R.  Finlayson  ... 


Taylorsville.... 
TaylorsviUe.... 
Taylorsville,.,. 
Taylorsville..., 

Quincy 

Genesee 

Greenville  — 

Quincy. 

Quincy. 

Quincy. 

Quincy. 

Quincy. 

Qulncij^-...,. 


Shoo.  , 
Shoo  Fly 
Shoo  Fly 
Shoo  Fly 
Quincy - 
Quincy- 
Quincy. 
Quincy. 
Quincy. 
Quincy. 

Quincy 

Quincy 

Quincy 

Taylorsville.., 
Taylorsville... 
Taylorsville... 
SusanviUe .... 

Quincy 

Quincy 

Quincy 

Quincy 

Quincy 

Quincy 

Quincy 

Quincy 

Genesee 

Taylorsville- 

Quincy 


J.  C.  Knickrem 

Thos.  Jackson 

Mrs.  C.  J.  Lee 

Wm.  Kinsey 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Larison.. 

J.  W.  Thompson 

Geo,  Fletcher 

McKenzie  Bros 

H.  G.  Dorsch 

H.  G.  Dorsch 

H.  G.  Dorsch .- 

Wm.  Kinsey 

Wilson  <fe  Son 

Wm.  Schlatter 

Richard  Thompson. 
Geo.  Kohn 


Mohawk 
Prattville.-; 

Quincy 

Quincy 

Quincy 

Quincy 

Quincy 

Greenville  - 
Quincy.. -- 
Quincy..- 
Quincy.--- 
Quincy— 
Quincy.. - 
Quincy....;. 
,  Spanish  B8»* 
Quincy. 


SPEED  PROGRAMME. 


MONDAY,  SEPTEMBER  22,  1890. 

Race  No.  1— Trotting. 
Pistrict.   Purse,  three  hundred  dollars.    Mile  heats,  best  three  in  five. 


I jfpoe  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


iDom Pedro;  dam,  Nettie  Lambert .. 

IhyVictor;  dam,  Lucy 

\byAnteeo 

les,  by  Alcantara,  Jr. ;   dam,  by 

plmont ;  dam,  Lucy  Ford 

lyPasha;  dam,  Fawn _ 


By  Whom  Entered. 


M.  Biggs,  Jr 

J.  S.  Carter 

W.  H.  Blanchard 

J.  D.  Byers 

Thos.  Raymond 

L.  Levy 


Address. 


Oroville. 

...  Crescent. 
Reno. 

..Janesville. 
.  Susan ville. 
.  Sierraville. 


(»,Jr.. 


Time— 2:46;  2;47i;  2:46|. 


Race  No.  2— Tbotting. 
>  Parse,  three  hundred  dollars.    One  half  mile  and  repeat. 


ihoft  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 

By  Whom  Entered. 

Address. 

I'yBnsiiieer;  dam»  Lunette 

W.  H.  Killeby 

Greenville. 

fyangmeer;  dam,  Queen _., 

Bransford  &  McClel- 
land   

Greenville. 

w  Victor;  dam,  by  Plumas. .- 

S.  Kingdom 

Crescent. 

J  Victor;  dam,  Mag,  by  Plumas 

*A1«X Button:  dam,  Nell  H 

Dick  Carter 

Crescent. 

W.  M.  Thorns 

--  _    Ouincv. 

SUMMABY. 

'^ - 3 

Time— 1:49;  1:47;  1:47|. 
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Race  No.  3-~Running. 

For  three-year  olds  owned  in  the  district.    Twenty-five  dollars  entrance;  two|j 
dollars  added.    Three  fourths  of  a  mile. 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse, 

By  Whom  Entered. 

/i 

S  M  R,  pedigree  unknown 

S.  M.  Roberts 

,i 

CoUingswood,  by  Cousin  Vic;  dam,  by  Lodi... 
Joe  D,  by  Cousin  Vic;  dam.  by  Lodi 

Joe  Dyson 

Joe  Dyson 



Longfellow,  by  Ranger;  dam,  Nettie 

Maud,  by  Ranger;  dam,  Belmont  mare 

Hermes,  by  Bolinger 

Snecial.  bv  Kevstone 

J.  0.  Hemlpr 

Ji 

J.  0.  Hemler 

..   k 

J.  R.  Knox 

C.  D.  Bovden 

Tornado,  bv  vie:  dam,  bv  Blackbird . 

Tony  Henderson.-/— 

..fiiemj 

CoUingswood— - _ ^i 

Hermes J —Jl 

Joe  D _ --q 

Time—1 :25. 


Race  No,  4— Running. 
District.    Purse,  two  hundred  dollars.    One  fourth  of  a  mile  and  iep< 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


Cricket,  by  Red  Cloud;  dam,  Nellie 

Billy  Maguire,  pedigree  unknown 

Red  Rock,  pedigree  unknown 

Coleman,  by  Pill  Box ;  dam,  unknown . 

Clifton  Belle,  pedigree  unknown^ 

Wizard,  by  Keystone;  dam,  unknown. 


By  Whom  Entered.. 


H.Lee 

William  Flaritv  - 
Stephens  &  Cole , 

Win  Morton 

J.  C.  Moore 

0.  D.  Boyden_... 


,m 


Red  Rock  -.... 

Wizard 

Billy  Maguire  . 


Time— 0:24;  0:23^;  0:23^'. 


TUESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  23,  1890. 

Rack  No.  6— Trotting. 
2:30  Class.    Free  for  all.    Purse,  four  hundred  dollars.    Mile  heats,  b 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


Nevada,  by  Bourbon ;  dam, by  Alex  Barnes 
Ed  Biggs,  by  Brigadier ;  dam ,  thoroughbred. . . 
Dude,  by  Robbie  Gold  Dust ;  dam,  by  Chieftain 
Sinclair,  pedigree  unknown _- 


H.  E,  Lewis., 
M.  Biggs,  Jr.. 
A.  J.  Walsh-. 
C.  H.  Burt... 


Nevada 

Ed  Biggs 

Dude 


SUMMARY. 


Time— 2 :29i;  2:35;  2: 


Race  No.  6— Pacing. 
Puise,  three  hundred  dollars.    Mile  heats,  best  three  in  five. 


gime  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 

By  Whom  Entered. 

Address. 

Boy,  by  Dave  Atherton ;  dam,  by 
J .,....-— . ._._««_._ 

J,  0.  Hemler 

Janes  ville. 

lyifiimer;  dam.  Nelson  Maid 

G.  R.  Floumoy 

._  _  Alturas. 

yManettie;  dam,  by  Black  Ralph.. 

G-eorge  La  Point 

Adin. 

aBoy.. 


Ti/iie—S:02;  3:02i;  3:08, 

Rack  No.  7— Running. 
,  Puise,  two  hundred  dollars.    Three  fourths  of  a  mile. 


g  Andy- 


wood. 


Tinw— 1:20, 


Race  No.  8— Running. 
*»«11.  Purse,  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.    One  mile. 


^^h 


Time—1: 


Kuaeand  Pedigree  of  Horse. 

By  Whom  Entered. 

Address, 

pod,  by  Cousin  Vic ;  dam,  by  Lodi  « -. 
Lpedigree  unknown 

Joe  Dyson 

Summit. 

Stephens  &  Cole  • 

Quincy. 

flbger;  dam,  Belmont  mare 

jbyHllBox;  dam,  unknown 

{My, by  Keystone;  dam,  by  Gladi- 
f......^ 

J.  0.  Hemler 

Janesville. 

W.Morton 

Janesville* 

S.  S.Ford 

Alturas. 

i 

June  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 

By  Whom  Entered. 

Address. 

^  by  Compromise;  dam,  Frankie 

A,  PhilUps- 

loiie. 

W^by  Leinster ;  dam,  Lily  Simpson. 

'Jy Ballot  Box;  dam,  Lucy 

^Bsin  Vic ;  dam,  by  Lodi         

l<az.  Levy« 

Sierraville. 

8.  M.  Roberts 

_  Milford. 

Joe  Dyson _.  _ 

--  -         Summit. 

2;Boliiiger ;  dam,  unknown 

'^i  by  Three  Cheers;  dam,  Atlanta 

J.  Stephan 

Quincy. 

J,  Forkner 

Janesville. 

^Hooker;  dam,  by  Hermes 

J.  E.  King.. 

Woodland. 

*"^ ... 
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WEDNESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  24,  1890. 

Race  No.  10— Trotting. 
2 :34  Class.    Free  for  all.    Purse,  four  hundred  dollars.    MUe  heats,  beatti 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


Nevada,  by  Bourbon;  dam,  by  Alex  Barnes.- 
Ed  Bigfgs,  Dy  Brigadier;  dam,  thoroughbred  .. 
Dude, by  Robbie  Gold  Dust;  dam,  by  Chieftain 


By  Whom  Entered. 


H.  E.  Lewis 
M.  Biggs,  Jr. 
A.  J.  Walsh  . 


Race  No.  13— Running. 
,  poise,  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.    One  half  mile  and  repeat. 


jiiineand  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


toJobVooley;  dam,  Miss  Stoneman  . 
1,  by  Cousin  Vic;  dam,  by  Lodi... 

jdigree  imknown ._. 

_eo.  by  Norfolk;  dam,  Dutch  GirL 

fPUlJDOX;  dam,  unknown 

Keystone;  dam,  unknown 

i^  by  "Keystone;  dam,  by  Judge  Shear 


By  Whom  Entered. 


Dixon  &Dunlap. 

Joe  Dyson _ 

Stepliens  &  Cole  . 

W.T.  Gates 

W.Morton 

C.  D.  Boyden 

S.  S.Eord 


Address. 


Carson. 
-Summit. 


Quincy, 

Moore's  Station. 

Janesville. 

Alturas. 

— Alturas. 


Nevada ^ I  Itf 

Ed  Biggs : 2  J|| 

Time— 2:83;  2:334;  2:36^. 


lnJBock.. 


SUMMARY. 


Time—0:^;  0:51;  0;50. 


Race  No,  11— Trotting. 

For  two-year  olds  owned  in  the  district.    Purse,  three  hundred  and  fifty  dolliia  | 
heats,  best  two  in  three. 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 

By  Whom  Entered. 

m 

Milford  B,  by  Engineer;  dam,  Lunettjp _ 

Lucv  bv  Victor*  dam.  Lucv 

Bransford&McCleU'd 
.T  S   Garter 

■ \ 

A  C  D,  by  Geo.  Whapple;  dam,  unknown 

Maud  Mc.  bv  Encineer:  dam.  Oueen 

T    R    Xnnx 

..J 

D.  Mclntvre 

'....ft 

Milford  B. 
Lucy 


Maud  Mc- 


...J' 


Time— ^  as ;  3:12. 


Race  No.  12— Trotting. 
2 :50  Class.    District.    Purse,  three  hundred  dollars.    Mile  heats,  bestthK«*j 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


By  Whom  Entered. 


Prospect,  by  Pasha;  dam,  Fawn 

Viola,  by  Dom  Pedro;  dam,  Nettie  Lambert.. 

J  C,  by  Victor;  dam,  Lucy - 

Anteeo,  Jr.,  by  Anteeo;  dam,  thoroughbred... 
Duster,  by  Almont;  dam,  by  Langford 


L.  Levy 

M.  Biggs,  Jr 

J.  S.  Carter 

W.  H.  Blanchard ... 
J.  D.  Byers 


Viola 

Anteeo,  Jr. 

Prospect... 


r*me-2:40i;  2:47;  2:48. 


Race  No.  14— Running. 
,  Purse,  four  hundred  dollars.    One  mile  and  repeat. 


Nune  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


I,  by  Ballot  Box;  dam,  Lucy 

i Cousin  Vic ;  dam,  by  Lodi 

f<  by  Bolinger ;  dam ,  unknown 

J l)f  Norfolk;  dam,  Sister  to  Lottery .. 

Iby Three  Cheers ;  dam,  by  Verdi 

IjAndy,  by  Keystone;  dam,  byGladi- 


By  Whom  Entered. 


S.  M.  Roberts... 

Joe  Dyson 

J.  Stephan 

G.  H.  Simpson.. 
W.  D.  Minckler, 


8.  S.  Ford. 


Address. 


Milford. 

Summit. 

Quincy. 

.Moore's  Station. 
Susan  viile. 


.  Alturas. 


mShx. 


?Andy . 


Tirne— 1:49;  1:60^;  1:52. 


THURSDAY,  SEPTEMBER  26,  1890. 

Race  No.  16— Trotting. 
Parse,  one  thousand  dollars.    Mile  heats,  best  three  in  five. 


P««ie  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


Jfard,  by  Poscora  Hay  ward 

rWon;  dam,  by  Alex  Barnes.. . 

Jb;  dam,  by  Woodburn 

""  B  unknown 


By  Whom  Entered. 


L.  Levy 

H.  E.  Lewis  ... 
G.  A.  Doherty  . 
C.  H.  Burt 


Address. 


Sierraville. 

Loyalton., 

.  Crescent  Mills. 
Davis  vUie. 


^Hayward . 


TVme— 2;36i;  2:34J;  2:35. 
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Race  No.  16— Trotting. 


Por  three-year  olds  and  under  owned  in  the  district.    Purse,  three  httfldi 
dollars.    Mile  heats,  best  three  in  five. 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse, 


Milford  B ,  by  Engineer ;  dam ,  Lunette 

Thurman,  by/Victor;  dam,  Lucy — . 

Alcantara  Wilkes,  by  Alcantara,  Jr. ;  dam,  by 

Gray  Buck 

Maud  Mc ,  by  Engineer ;  dam.  Queen 


By  Whom  Entered. 


Bransford  &  McClel- 
land   

J.  8.  Carter 

Thos.  Raymond 

D.  Mclntvre 


MUfordB 

Alcantara  Wilkes 
Thurman 


Times  :10;  3:07i;  3;12. 


Race  No,  17 — ^Running. 
Free  for  all.    Purse,  tw.o  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.    Seven  eighths  of  anute. 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


Lucky  Dan,  by  Compromise;  dam,  Frankie 
Devine. 


Mohawk,  by  Norfolk;  dam,  Irene  Harding 

Collingswood,  by  Cousin  Vic;  dam,  by  Lodi  — 

Maud,  by  Ranger;  dam,  Belmont  mare , 

MoUie  McShane,  by  Pill  Box-  dam,  unknown. 
Joker,  by  Joe  Hooker;  dam,  by  Hermes. 


By  Whom  Entered. 


A.  Phillips -. 

L.  Levy 

Joe  Dyson , 

J.  0.  Hemler - 

H.  L.  Cain 

J.E.King 


Mohawk 

Lucky  Dan  < 


Time—l:^ 


BLfiVBNTH  DISTRICT   AGRICULTURAL   ASSOCIATION. 

SUMMARY, 
jjjock - - 1 

McGuire _ 2 

- - 3 

.- - 0 

- 0 

0 
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Race  No.  19— Running. 
Purse,  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.    One  and  one  quarter  miles. 


5uiLd  KQd  Pedigree  of  Horse. 

By  Whom  Entered. 

Address. 

jDj, by  Ballot  Box ;  dam,  Lucv 

i|w(joosm  Vic;  dam,  by  Lodi 

Jnnsey,  bv  Three  Cheers ;  dam,  Atlanta 
kmj,  by  Keystone;  dam,  by  Oladi- 

S.  M.  Roberts — 

_. Milford. 

Joe  Dyson 

Summit. 

Jake  Forkner 

Janesville. 

S.  S.  Ford 

.  ^_.  Altnras. 

u : 

SUMMARY, 


IBox. 

IWII...-. 


Time~2:l^, 


FRIDAY,  SEPTEMBER  26,  1890. 

Race  No.  20— Trotting. 
District.    Purse,  three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.    Mile  heats,  best  three 


Kdme  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 

By  Whom  Entered. 

Address. 

I  by  Brigadier;  dam,  thoroughbred  -^ 

TAlmont;  dam,  by  Langford 

*  by  Sierra  Boy;  dam,  Kitty  McGuire. 

M.  Bigffs,  Jr 

_. Oroville. 

J.  D.  Byers 

Janesville. 

D.Newman-. 

.__  Sierra  Valley. 

Race  No.  18 — Running. 
District.    Purse,  two  hundred  dollars.    One  half  mile. 


Kame  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


Rock,  by  Bob  Wooley ;  dam,  Miss  Stoneman ._ 
Billy  McGruire,  pedigree  unknown.  _. 
Joel),  by  Cousin  Vic;  dam,  by  Lodi 
Red  Rock,  pedigree  unknown 


Blackstone,  by  Keystone ;  dam,  by  Judge  Shear 
Hermes,  by  B dinger;  dam,  by  Judge  Shear_„. 
Pinto,  by  Top  Gallant;  dam,  by  Judge  Shear.. 
Coleman,  by  Pill  Box;  dam,  by  Judge  Shear  _, 
Gold  Dust,  W  Simon  Gurty ;  dam,  Dutch  Girl 
Wizard,  by  Keystone;  dam,  unknown 


By  Whom  Entered. 


Dixon  &  Dunlap 

Wm.  Flarity 

Joe  Dyson ,. 

Stephens  &  Cole 

S.S.  Ford 

J.  R.  Knox , 

P.  R.  Welsh 

Wm.  Morton 

J.  C.  Moore 

C.  D.  Boyden 


Special  Trotting. 
'0  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.    Mile  heats,  best  three  in  five. 


Ifiae  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 

By  Whom  Entered. 

Address. 

?  Sierra  Boy;  dam,  Kitty  McGuire. 

D.  Newman 

---  Sierra  Valley. 

J^Briffadier;  dam,  thoroughbred— 
^ard,  by  Poscora  Hayward ;  dam, 

M.  Bi^gs,  Jr _.. 

Oroville. 

L.  Levy 

.  Sierra ville. 

"S-^. 

SUMMARY. 


f  fiayward . 


nme~2:41;  2 'AS;  2;32i;  2:38i. 
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Race  No.  21~Pacing. 
Free  for  all.    Purse,  four  hundred  dollars.    Mile  heats,  best  three  in  five. 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


Mountain  Boy,  by  Dave  Atherton;  dam,  by 
Whipman _ 

Plournoy,  by  Tinner;  dam,  Nelson  Maid 

Jessie  L,  by  Mattie;  dam,  by  Black  Ralph 


By  Whom  Entered. 


J,  0.  Hemler 

G.  R.  Flournoy, 
Geo.  La  Point,.. 


Flournoy 

Mountain  Boy. 


Time—2'M;  2;61;  2:50;  2:50;  2:55. 


Rack  No.  22— Running. 
District.    Purse,  two  hundred  dollars.    Three  eighths  of  a  mile. 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


Cricket,  by  Red  Clond ;  dam ,  Nellie 

Oollingswood,  by  Cousm  Vic;  dam,  by  Lodi,. 

Red  Rock,  pedieree  unknown _ 

Coleman,  by  Pill  Box;  dam,  unknown 

Clifton  Belle ,  pedigree  unknown 

Wizard,  by  Keystone;  dam,  unknown.: 


By  Whom  Entered. 


H.  Lee-... 

Joe  Dyson 

Stephens  &  Cole . 

Wm.  Morton 

J.  C.  Moore 

C.  D.  Boydeii.--. 


SUMMARY. 


Wizard 

Red  Rock 

Cricket 

CoUingswood . 


7'me— 0:3 


ELEVENTH  DISTRICT    AGRICULTURAL    ASSOCIATION. 
Race  No.  24— Running. 
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^jt-jm  olds.    Twenty-five  dollars  entrance;    one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
r()Del)alfmiIe. 


5«jneaud  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


By  Whom  Entered. 


Iliedigree  unknown 

** Cousin  Vic;  dam,  by  Lodi 

Cousin  Vic;  dam,  by  Snuff  Box 

f,  by  Ranger:  dam,  Nellie 

Keystone ;  dam ,  unkn o wn 

Cousin  Vic;  dam,  by  Blackbird... 


W 


S.  M.  Roberts 

Joe  Dyson 

Joe  Dyson 

J.  0.  Hemler 

C.  D.  Boyden 

Tony  Henderson  , 


Address. 


Milford. 

Summit. 

Summit. 

Janes  ville. 

Alturas. 

.Sierra  Valley. 


JXB 

idigfelloff. 


TVwe— 0:55. 


SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  27,  1890. 

Race  No.  25— Tbotting. 
District.    Purse,  three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.    Mile  heats,  best  three 


INime  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


i by  Brigadier;  dam,  thoroughbred  . 
^ky Sierra  Boy;  dam,  Kitty  McGuire. 
iyAlmont;  dam,  by  Langford 


By  Whom  Entered. 


M.  Biggs,  Jr., 
D.  Newman. 
J.  D.  Byers  .. 


Address. 


Oroville. 

Sierra  Valley. 
Janesville. 


•kL... 


nm€~-2'AB;  2:44;  2:37^;  2;42;  2:40. 


Race  No.  23— Running. 
Free  for  all.    Purse,  three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.    One  and  three  eig^t^"" 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


Lucky  Dan,  by  Compromise;  dam,  Frankie 
Devine __ -..._ 

Dave  Douglas,  by  Leinster;  dam,  Lily  Simpson 

Snuff  Box,  bv  Ballot  Box;  dam,  Lucy 

^tawa,  by  Cousin  Vic;  dam,  by  Lodi 

Barham,  by  Norfolk;  dam.  Sister  to  Lottery  -. 

Joaquin,  by  Three  Cheers;  dam,  by  Verdi 

Joker,  by  Joe  Hooker;  dam,  by  Hermes 


By  Whom  Entered. 


A.  Phillips 

L.  Levy 

S.  M.  Roberts 

Joe  Dyson , 

Geo.  H.  Simpson  . 
W.  D.  Minckler— 
J.E.King 


Rack  No.  26— Trotting. 

J-mr  olds  and  under  owned  in  the  district.    Purse,  three  hundred  dollars. 
>i  best  three  in  five. 


'ftoe  and  Pedigree  ol  Horse. 

By  Whom  Entered. 

Address. 

^Pasha;  dam,  Fawn 

L.  Levy       ..  - . 

.  Sierraville. 

y Adonis;  dam,  by  Ethan  Alien  .. 
*or;  daiD,  Lucy ^    . 

M.  Biggs,  Jr 

J.  S.  Carter 

.._ OrovilJe. 

^   Crescent. 

|i4es,  by  Alcantara,  Jr. ;  dam,  by 

Thos  Ravmond 

Susanville. 

%eeiininown 

J,  Knox 

Quincy. 

Dave  Douglas. 

Snuff  Box 

Lucky  Dan ... 


TYme— 2:30. 


a  Wilkes. 


nwe— 3:00;  3:10^;  3:0 
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Race  No.  27— Running. 
Bistrict.    Purse,  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.    Three  fourths  of  amileaBJii 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


Ottawa,  by  Cousin  Vic;  dam,  by  Lodi 

Maud,  by  Ranger;  dam,  Belmont  mare 

Bay  Billy,  by  Bolinger ;   dam ,  unknown 

Jack  Dempaey,  by  Three  Cheers ;  dam,  Atlanta. 
Snapping  Andy,  by  Keystone;  dam,  by  Gladi- 
ator  _ 


By  Whom  Entered. 


Joe  Dyson  ,,. 
J.  0.  Hemler. 

J.  Stephan... 
J.  Forkuer.-- 


S.  S.  Ford. 


Add 


SUMMARY. 


Ottawa - -.11 

Snapping  Andy _ -.l| 

Time— 1:21;  1:21. 


Race  No,  28— Running. 
Free  for  all.    Purse,  two  hundred  dollars.    Five  eighths  of  a  mile. 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


Lucky  Dan,  by  Compromise;    dam,  Frankie 
Devine 

Mohawk,  by  Norfolk;  dam,  Irene  Harding 

Collingswood,  by  Cousin  Vic;  dam,  by  Lodi  __ 

Red  Rock,  pedigree  unknown __. 

Minnie  Bryden,  by  Norfolk ;  dam,  Dutch  Girl. 

Coleman,  by  Pill  Box;  dam,  unknown 

MoUie  McShane,  by  Pill  Box;  dam,  unknown. 
Gold  Dust,  by  Simon  Gurty;  dam,  Dutch  Girl- 
Joker,  by  Joe  Hooker;  dam,  by  Hermea 


By  Whom  Entered. 


A.  Phillips.. .-_.- 

L.  Levy 

Joe  Dyson 

Stephens  &  Cole , 

W.  F.Gates 

W.  Morton'.  _-  — 

H.  L.  Cain 

J.  C.  Moore 

J.  E.  King 


Red  Rock 

MohawU: 

Lucky  Dan  _.- 
Collingswood. 


JVwe— 1:05. 


.-^ 


'■;;...( 


Tii^NSA.oTio:isrs 


TH  DISTRICT  AGRICULTURAL  ASSOCIATION 

For  the  Tear  1890, 

Composed  of  the  Counties  of  Lake  and  Mendocino. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION. 


L.  G.  SIMMONS 

A.  B.  McCUTCHBN »^  R  F  P  O  "R  T^ 

MARSHALL  ARNOLD .ijm  v  J-/ J.    KJ  J\  ±  . 

Lakepokt,  November  14, 1890. 
DIRECTORS.  Jfcwr*  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture: 

L.U.  SIMMONS......... ^'t'i3>SX'olrth?^^^^^^ 

MAITRICB  KEATINGE *endir,gthis  dat^.  t^^^Bactions  of  said  association, 

DAVID  ALEXANDER -- ^B»  .  A.   B.   McCUTCHEN 

C.  W.  ABY - ^^^m  Secretary. 

W.  J.  HILDRETH —...•«  ^^ 

JOHN  MEWHINNEY - 

J.  M.  MAKNON. .-... 
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RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES, 
Receipts. 

Sept.  13— By  amount  collected— Premium  list  advertisements |41b) 

23— By  membership  tickets 275  qh 

22— By  entrance  fee— Hiram  Willits_— lo  aq 

L.  C.  Starr .-..«-..  SOqo 

G.  L.  Hildebrand - ^oq 

W.  A.  Hagans dOOO 

Thomas  Charlton aoiji 

Charles  Piner - 30(||| 

Ij.  W.  Redwine » - —  lOoo 

23— By  hack  license— Burger  &  Bacon 10  do 

John  Connor lOOD 

Albert  Adams —  lOOO 

M.  F.  Jackson  .._ - lOOo 

By  entrance  fee— Harris  &  Knapp 30  j 

D.  C.  McDougal — 10(10« 

W.  B.  Sanborn-- _— 40(K)J 

By  day  and  season  tickets _ - 10650^ 

By  receipts  from  Pavilion --.-— MOD 

24r-3j  entrance  fee— L.  W.  Redwine .'. - lOW ;; 

W.  B.  Sanborn - - -- lOr 

Thomas  Charlton - M«'^ 

W.B.  Sanborn m] 

James  O' Parrel —  10(K1| 

D.  C.  Macdougal - M|j 

By  day  and  season  tickets 130  tf 

By  candy-stand  privilege 20l)lllj 

By  entrance  fee— B.  E.Harris -- ^^^. 

By  receipts  at  Pavilion -- 27  J)  i 

25— By  entrance  fee— G.  L.  Hildebrand *  SI 

P.  E.  Smith — mi 

Frank  Bradford JJf 

Thomas  Charlton Jjj 

C.  B.  Moore " }JJ 

James  O'Parrel fA^ 

Hiram  Willits MJl 

By  day  and  season  tickets - jj*!| 

By  receipts  at  Pavilion _ ■^{Js 

26^By  entrance  fee— W.  B.  Sanborn - }JS 

L.  W.  Redwine fl 

James  O'Farrel JJIi 

P.  E.  Smith ^M 

By  day  and  season  tickets _ - %,Ki 

By  receipts  at  Pavilion - -  -       ^IfM 

27— By  entrance  fee— James  O'Farrel %l 

J.  P.  Davis JSJ 

E.  W.  Rose  -. - jj^ 

James  Burger - gj| 

Frank  Bradford - «rt  jl 

By  day  and  season  tickets •      «ij 

By  pool  percentage - ggj^ 

By  bar  percentage —      ^i 

By  receipts  at  Pavilion j^i 

29— By  net  receipts  from  ball t^i 

Oct,    14— By  amount  of  lumber  sold  to  A.  B.  Rodman — -  ^j 

Sept.  27— By  amount  of  warrants  paid  out  of  receipts , -* 

By  amount  due  from  State ..-. 

Expenditures. 

For  premiums-. _ *jSI 

For  purses .^0% 

For  rent  of  fair  grounds - 136  j 

For  music - _ ^ ^1 

For  advertising—'*  Breeder  and  Sportsman" #1 

*'Spirit  of  the  Times" - « 

"  Dkiah  Republican  " - — 

"Ukiah  Dispatch" - 

"Lakeport  Avalanche".  SJ 

"Lower  Lake  Bulletin" - 

"KelseyyilleEra" •  • 

For  salary  of  Secretary— 

For  labor,  hay,  material,  etc. - 
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FIRST  DEPARTMENT. 


lOBOUGHBBEPS— STALLIONS. 

X  four  years  old  and  over 

I,  fear  years  old  and  over 


Lily  Langtry Middletown . 

Gr.  Scudamore Lakeport 


1st  prem. 
2d  prem. 


|toryeaj8  0ld |  J.  W.  Boggs.->. |  Lakeport (igt 

STANDARD     TROTTEBS — 
BTAlIilONJS. 

ir  years  old  and  over 

|fcnr  years  old  and  over 

myearsoid 

"0  years  old 


prem. 


UASES. 


G.  L.  Hildebrand  -._  Kelseyville 1 1st  prem 

A.  B,  Rodman Lakeport 2d  prem' 

M.  Starr .J  Lakeport 1st  prem* 

B.  R.  Armington (Lakeport )2d  prem* 


old  and  over - -.  M .  Starr Lakeport 1 1st  prem 

years  old  and  over B.  R.  Armington Lakeport 2d  prem  * 

two  years  old G,  L,  Hildebrand  ..-  Kelseyville 1st  prem' 


1,  one  year  old E.  B.  Armington 

iroid A.  B.  Rodman,.. 

fm  year. G.  L.  Hildebran d 


FAMttlES. 

6,  ffith  not  less  than  three 
I,  with  not  less  than  two 


Lakeport 1st  prem. 

Lakeport 2d  prem. 

Kelseyville 1st  prem. 


A.  B.  Rodman Lakeport. 


1st  prem. 
E.  R.  Armington j  Lakeport 1 1st  prem. 


[ANSAKD  PERCHEBONS — 
8TALLI05S. 

lyearsoldand  over j  W.  B.  Collier |  Lakeport -jlstprem. 

HARES, 


CB  old  and  over — 
Ijears  old  and  over  . 

lAUaiES. 


W.  B.  Collier Lakeport. 

W.  B.  Collier Lakeport. 


W.  B.  Collier Lakeport. 


WADSTEBS— STALLIONS, 

fouryearold  and  over, 

old  and  over *-. 

old 

old 


1st  prem. 
2d  prem. 


I  year.. 


|*4BE8. 

8  old  and  over 

^  old  and  over 

Sold 


J.  W.  Bo^gs  ... 
W,  A.  Hagans . 
W.  A.  Hagans . 

S.  G.  Hilyer 

J.  W.  Boggs  ... 

P.  E,  Smith 

J.  W.  Boggs 


Lakeport-. - 

Ukiah 

ITkiah 

Kelseyville. 
Lakeport — 
Lakeport... 
Lakeport 


A.  B.  Rodman Lakeport. 


*04D8TBK  TEAMS. 


J.  W*  Boggs  .— , Lakeport- 

A.  B.  Rodman Lakeport. 

P.  E.  Smith Lakeport.. 

J.  J.  Manlove Lakeport.. 


Lee  Simmons Lakeport 1st  prem. 

J,  J.  Manlove Lakeport. 2d  prem! 

K.  Graham |  Upper  Lake |3d  prem. 


1st  prem. 

1st  prem. 
2d  prem. 
1st  prem. 
2d  prem. 
1st  prem. 
2d  prem. 
let  prem. 
1st  prem. 


1st  prem. 
2d  prem. 
1st  prem. 
1st  prem. 
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TRANSACTIONS   OF   THE 

FiKST  Department— Continued. 


Exhibit. 


-HORSES  OF  ALL  WORK — 
STALLIONS. 


Prince,  four  years  old  and  over. 
Clay,  one  year  old 


Exhibitor. 


Pearl,  four  years  old  and  over 

Nettie,  four  years  old  and  over 

Lucy,  three  years  old 

,  under  one  year — 

CLASS  XI — CARRIAGE  HORSES. 

Carriage  team 

Carriage  team 

Carriage  team 

Carriage  team 

CLASS  XII — ^DRAFT  HORSES — STALLIONS. 

,  two  years  old_ 

,  one  year  old 

MARES. 

Myrtle,  two  years  old 

Daisy,  two  years  old 

CLASS  XIII— SADDLE  HORSES. 

I'rank  .-- 

Nig --. 

Manda - 

CLASS  XIV— JACKS  AND  JENNIES. 


Daniel  McLain. 
F.  M.  Burroughs... 


a.  W.  Christie 
G.  Scudamore. 
J.  M.  Wooldridge.. 
G.  Scudamore 


J.  M.  Wooldridge... 
A.  B.  Rodman 
E.  C.  Woodruff  _.. 
W.  N.  Thompson  .. 


F.  M.  Burroughs 

F.  M.  Burroughs-... 


H.  Feen. 
H.  Feen. 


Zeno,  jack-. 

Beecher,  jack 

Coloma,  jenny ._ 


J.  H.  Kenfro,  Jr.   _ 

Flo vd  Bo ggs -  Lakeporfc. 

G.  W.  Christie Lakeport. 


CLASS  XV— MULES. 


Dick  and  Tony 

Jennie  and  Jule 


SECOND  DEPARTMENT. 


Exhibit. 


CLASS  I— DTjRHAMB — BULLS. 

,  two  years  old 

CLASS  II— JERSEYS  AND  GUERNSEYS — 
BULLS. 


ExMbitor. 


W.  N.  Thompson.. 


J  year  old G.  L.  Hildebrand  . 


,  three  years  old 

,  two  years  old 

CLASS  YI— HOLSTEINS— COWe. 

star,  two  years  old 

CLASS  VIII — GRADED  CATTLE. 

,  twoyearsold 

,  calf. 


G.  L,  Hildebrand  -, 
G.  L.  Hildebrand ». 


G.  W.  Christie . 


J.  J.  Manlove. 


'_ im.IIIl"'I"I-I :  W.  A.Christie Lakeport 


TWELFTH  DISTRICT  AGRICULTURAL   ASSOCIATION. 

THIRD  DEPARTMENT. 
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Exhibit. 

Exhibitor. 

Address. 

Award. 

jXV-BBONZE  TURKEYS. 

W.H.  Manlove 

Lakeport 

1st  prem. 

FOURTH  DEPARTMENT.     . 


James  A.  Poague ... 
Hiram  Wilkinson . . . 
J.  C.  Hess 


L.  H. Boggs .Lakeport. 

J.  H.  Howden KelseyviUe 


Exhibitor. 


Address. 


Joseph  Mendenhall 
Joseph  Mendenhall 

Mrs.  S.  Bmton 

R.  E.  Hardy 

R.  E.  Hardy 

Mrs.  W,  E.  Hixon  . 
Mrs.  W.  E.  Hixon  - 
Mrs,  W.  E.  Hixon  .. 
Mrs.  Geo.  A.  Lyon.. 
Mrs.  Geo.  A.  Lyon.. 

Thomas  Portens 

Thomas  Porteus 

Thomas  Portens ._- 

C.  W.  Jones ... 

R.  D.  Merritt 

R.  D.  Merritt 

R.  D.  Merritt  .... 

R.  B.  Merritt 

A.  J.  Everett 

A.  J.  Everett 

A.  J.  Everett 

W.  Cogswell 

W.  Cogswell 

W.  D.  Rantz 

W.  D.  Rantz 

W.  D.  Rantz 

John  Stephens 

R.  P.  Eachus 


R.  P.  Eachus 

R.  P.  Eachus 

Mrs.  E.  P.  Wray.... 
Mrs.  E.  P.  Wray_._. 

G.  Scudamore 

G .  Scud amore 

Miss  Birdie  Welty .. 
Miss  Mvra  Howard . 

E.  P.  Wray 

Frank  Gunn 


plants,  in  bloom Mrs.  J.  W.  Mackall. 


Upper  Lake. 
Upper  Lake. 

Lakeport 

Lakeport 

Lakeport 

Lakeport 

Lakeport 

Lakeport-.. 

Lakeport 

Lakeport 

Big  Valley.. 
Big  Valley  -  . 
Big  Valley  ,_ 

Lakeport 

KelseyviUe.. 
KelseyviUe,,, 
KelseyviUe... 
KelseyviUe... 

Lakeport 

Lakeport 

Lakeport 

Lakeport 

Lakeport 

Lakeport 

Lakeport 

Lakeport 

Lakeport 

Lakeport 


Lakeport... 
Lakeport... 
Lakeport... 
Lakeport.. - 
Lakeport... 
Lakeport... 
Lakeport- _. 
Lakeport... 
Lakeport... 
KelseyviUe. 
Lakeport. .. 


FIFTH  DEPARTMENT. 


Award. 


...$6  00 
...$3  00 
.  .|1  00 
...|3  00 
-..|3  00 
.:.$8  00 
.-.$6  00 
-.$3  00 
..$10  00 
.  .$2  00 
...$2  50 
...$2  50 
...$2  60 
...$5  00 
.  .|2  50 
.--$2  60 
..$2  50 
..$2  50 
-$10  00 
.-$3  00 
-.$2  60 
-$10  00 
-.$3  00 
..$5  00 
..$3  00 
-.$3  00 
-.$3  00 
..$3  00 


.$7  50 
.$3  00 
.$8  00 
-$2  50 
.$2  50 
.$2  50 
.$2  00 
.$2  00 
.$2  50 
.,|3  00 
-$6  00 


^ibit. 

Exhibitor. 

Address, 

Award. 

- -- 

S.B.Potter 

Joseph  Mendenhall. 
Joseph  MendenhaU. 
Joseph  MendenhaU. 
Joseph  Mendenhall 

KelseyviUe 

$2  60 

£""^01181'"  I' """.III".* 

Upper  Lake 

Upper  Lake 

Upper  Lake 

Upper  Lake 

$3  00 

$6  00 

....$10  00 
$6  00 
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TEAN8ACTI0NS  OS'  THE 
Fifth  Depaetment— Continued, 


Exhibit. 


Exhibitor. 


Second  best  jams  and  jellies 

Second  best  pickles.-. 

Third  best  apples - 

Third  best  table  grapes 

Third  best  fruits  in  glass —  .^--- 

Best  dried  peaches.-- 

Best  dried  nectarines. 

Fifth  best  display  of  plums 

Third  best  display  of  prunes  _. 

Fourth  best  jams  ana  jellies.. 

Best  dried  prunes 

Fourth  best  apples 

Best  pears 

Best  pears ,  single  variety 

Best  tigs,.. 

Third  best  peaches 

Best  prunes ^ 

Best  display  and  variety  of  prunes  .. 

Best  plums _ 

Best  nectarines 

Fifth  best  apples 

Fourth  best  pears ... 

Best  peaches ._ 

Second  best  plums 

Best,  fruit  in  glass 

Best  jams  and  jellies .-. 

Best  exhibit  in  Pavilion 

Largest  bunch  of  grapes 

Fourth  best  table  grapes 

Fifth  best  peaches 

Best  plums _ 

Best  figs — 

Best  dried  plums ,-- 

Best  dried  apricots 

Best  nuts 

Second  best  table  grapes 

Best  wine  grapes 

Best  exhibit  and  variety  of  wine  grapes 

Best  dried  figs 

Best  dried  pears 

Second  best  wine  grapes 

Fourth  best  plums .._..^. 

Best  apples 

Best  display  and  variety  of  apples  — 

Fifth  best  pears 

Best  quinces - 

Best  display  and  variety  of  quinces.  _. 

Third  best  jams  and  jellies 

Best  pickles 

Fifthl^est  single  variety  of  peaches... 

Third  best  pears ~ 

Best  honey 

Second  best  apples    

Second  best  pears 

Best  plums 

Third  best  plums.--- 

Second  best  quinces ._.. 

Second  best  fruits  in  glass 

Best  evaporated  apples 


Addiese. 


Mrs.  S.  Bruton.--,.. 

Mrs.  S.  Bruton 

Peter  Hugeland 

G,  W.  Minstrell 

Mrs.  T,  F.  Bingham 
Mrs.  T.  F.  Bingham 
Mrs.  T.  F.  Bingham 
Mrs.  T.  F.  Bingham 
Mrs.  T.  F.  Bingham 
Mrs.  W.  E.  Hixon ., 

W.  D,  Akers 

Thos.  Porteus 

Thos.  Porteus 

Thos.  Porteus 

F.  W.  Gibson 

Mrs.  John  Byrnes  „ 

A.  J..  Everett 

A.  J.  Everett- 

A.  J»  Everett 

A.  J.  Everett 

Henry  Dorr 

Henry  Dorr 

Henry  Dorr 

Henry  Dorr 

Mrs.  H.C.Wilkinson 
Mrs.  H.C.  Wilkinson 
Mrs.  H.C.Wilkinson 
J.  T.  Dysard.. 
J.  T.  Dysard.. 
L.  P.  Berger  .. 
L.  P.  Berger  .. 
L.  P.  Berger  .. 
L.  P.  Berger  _. 
L.  P.  Berger  .. 
L.  P.  Berger  .. 
L.  P.  Berger  -. 
L.  P.  Berger  -. 
L.  P.  Berger  _ 
L.  P.  Berger  . 
L.  P.  Berger  - 
J.  C.  Mottier. 
R.  P.  Eachus 
E.  P.  Wray.. 
E.  P.  Wray  - 
E.  P.  Wray ., 
E.  P.  Wray.. 
E.  P.  Wray., 
Mrs.  E,  P.  Wray..- 
Mrs.  E.  P.  Wray-.. 
Mack  Matthews 

C.  W,  Reed 

C.W.Jones 

G.  Scudamore-.. 
G.  Scudamore.., 
G.  Scudamore.. 
G.  Scudamore  . 
G.  Scudamore. . 
Mrs.  G.  Scudamore. - 
Clendenin  Bros 


Lakeport 

Lakeport  ...,7 
Lakeport .,.."' 
Lakeport .,.,; 

Lakeport . 

Lakeport 

Lakeport ..... 
Lakeport .... 
Lakeport 

Lakeport 

Kelsevville .. 
Big  Valley,...; 
Big  Valley...., 
Big  Valley...^. 

Lakeport 

Lakeport 

Lakeport , 

Lakeport 

Lakeport 

Lakeport 

Lakeport 

Lakeport  — 

Lakeport 

Lakeport 

Lakeport 

Lakeport ..... 

Lakeport .... 

Lakeport .... 

Lakeport .... 

Lakeport  ..- 

Lakeport  .... 

Lakeport  ..- 

Lakeport  .— 

Lakeport  .... 

Lakeport  — 

Lakeport  — 

Lakeport  ..- 

Lakeport  .,- 

Lakeport  — 

Lakeport  -.. 

Middletown 

Lakeport  r- 

Lakeport  .♦• 

Lakeport  -'< 

Lakeport  - 

Lakeport  -- 

Lakeport  -- 

Lakeport  - 

Lakeport  - 

Lakeport  .- 

Lakeport  - 

Lakeport-- 

Lakeport  - 

Lakeporti- 

Lakeport  - 

Lakeport  - 

Lakeport  - 

Lakeport  - 

Kelseyvill* 


TWELFTH  PISTEICT   AGRICULTURAL   ASSOCIATION. 

SIXTH  DEPARTMENT. 
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Exhibit. 

KxhiMtor. 

Address. 

Award, 

j(gCHA»ICAL  WORK. 

iig  harness... 

J.T.  Edmunds 

J.T.  Edmunds 

Mrs.  R.  T.  McCluney 
D.  C.  Branch 

Lakeport 

$5  00 

jrhamess 

Lakeport 

$3  00 

1^1...:::: :    . 

Lakeport 

%2  00 

jjnd  shoes 

Lakeport 

|5  QO 

SEVENTH  DEPARTMENT. 


Exhibit. 

Exhibitor. 

Address. 

Award, 

WINKS. 

idelwine _ 

Dgwine _ _ 

St  claret 

L.  P.  Berger 

S.  C.  Hastings 

J,  C.  Mottier - 

Lakeport 

Carsonia 

Middletown 

IMploma, 
Diploma. 
-      $6  00 

EIGHTH  DEPARTMENT. 


Exhibit. 


Exhibitor. 


IJESU,  AlTD  WAX  WOEK. 


i  wall  panel . 


iiig.. 


ifori, 

liBiderclotbes _-, 

Ipamting .,_. 

gafghan -. 

"{red  handkerchief 
roidery  in  flanneL 


piwoik , 

*  drawn  work 

Unet , 

I  table  cover. 

oiderjr 

*  ribbon  work 


table  cover   (four 


i  table  scarf, 


I?  ribbon  work  - 
1  banner-— 

»8Work 

Pjttver — 


ideiy  . 


ipWwork- 


?« 

^*Hwork 


?*nwork < 

al  flowers  . 


Miss  D.  L.  Rowden— 
Mrs,  M.  Wooldridge 
Miss  M.  E.  Lyman.. 
Miss  M.  E»  Lyman -_ 
Miss  M.  E.  Lyman. 

Miss  Iby  Gully 

Miss  Iby  Gully 

Miss  Grace  Wright.. 
Mrs.  Emily  Cole.... 
Mrs.  W.  E.  Hixon  .- 
Mrs.  W.  E.  Hixon  .. 
Miss  Minnie  Crump. 

Miss  Bosa  Green 

Miss  Mary  Biggi  ^-— 

Miss  Marjr  Biggi 

Miss  M.  Dickenson.. 
Mrs.  W.  B.  Collier  .. 
Mrs.  W.  B.  Collier  ._ 
Mrs.  W.B.  Collier- 
Mrs.  P.  Christenson 
Mrs.  Chester  White- 
Mrs.  J.  W.  Mackall . 
Mrs.  J.  W.  Mackall . 
Mrs.J.  W.  Mackall. 

Mrs.  Belle  Lee 

Mrs.  Belle  Lee 

George  Sanford 

Mrs.  H.  A.McCraney 
Mrs.  H.  A.  McCraney 
Mrs.  H.  A.  McCraney 
Mrs.  Mary  Miller. .. 
Mrs.  M.  McCawley— 

Mrs.  M.  Spencer 

Miss  Lela  white 

Mrs.  J.  D.  Stephens 

Mrs.  D.  C.  liewis 

Miss  Lulu  Hamilton 
Miss  Lulu  Hamilton 
Mrs.  John  Arnold- -- 


Address. 


Kelseyville. 
Lakeport— 
Lakeport-.. 
Lakeport.— 
Lakeport.- - 

Lakeport 

Lakeport 

Lakeport 

Lakeport 

Lakeport 

Lakeport 

Lakeport... 

Lakeport 

Lakeport... 

Lakeport 

Lakeport--. 
Lakeport.,. 
Lakeport- - - 
Lakeport. -- 
Lakeport-.. 
Lakeport— 


Lakeport 

Lakeport 

Lakeport 

Lakeport 

Lakeport 

Lakeport 

Lakeport 

Lakeport 

Lakeport 

Lakeport -.- 

Lakeport 

Lakeport 

Lakeport  „ 
Lakeport,  - - 
Kelseyville - 
Kelseyville^ 
Kelseyville- 
Lakeport-.- 


Award. 


— $2  00 
--|1  00 
.-|2  60 
--$6  00 
110  00 
..$1  00 
-$2  00 
-$2  60 
-.$2  00 
.-12  00 
..$2  50 
— $2  50 
-.$2  00 
-.12  00 
-.12  60 
--$2  00 
..$2  50 
.-$2  60 
...$2  00 
...$2  50 
..-$2  00 


-$2  50 
..$2  00 
.-$2  00 
-$2  00 
..$2  00 
.-$3  00 
.-$2  60 
.-$2  60 
..$2  50 
.-$2  00 
..$2  00 
..$2  50 
..$2  00 
..$2  50 
-.$2  50 
..$2  00 
.-$2  50 
-$2  00 
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TRANSACTIONS   OB^   THE 

Eighth  Department— Continued. 


TflTBLPTH  DISTRICT  AGRICULTURAL  .ASSOCIATION. 
Tenth  Department — Continued. 
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Exhibit. 


Best  preserved  mosses 

Best  Kensington  painting 

Best  embroidered  sofa  pillow 

Best  shell  work... 

Best  general  exhibit  of  fancy  articles.. 
Best  chenille  embroidery  _. 

Best  sofa  pillow 

Best  crochet  skirt _.. 

Best  embroidered  toilet  set 

Best  Zady'a  dress 

Best  applique  work .  _  _ 

Best  toilet  set. i.. 

Best  water  color  painting. . 

Best  hearthrug 

Best  Spanish  drawn  work  _ 
Best  darned  net. 


Best  kensington  painting 

Best  mosses  and  lichens 

Third  best  display  of  paintings 

Second  best  display  of  paintings  .._ 

Fourth  best  display  of  paintings 

Best  decorative  painting 

Best  single  oil  painting 


Exhibitor. 


Mrs. 

Mrs. 
Mra. 
Mrs. 

Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Miss 
Miss 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs, 
Miss 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Miss 


John  Arnold,.. 
John  Arnold... 
John  Arnold... 
John  Arnold... 
John  Arnold... 
John  Arnold.  >. 

Sara  Allen 

Sam  Allen 

David  Williams 
M.E.Bradley.. 
M.E.Bradley.. 

D.  Bauer 

R.  J,  Hudson.. 

Hunnewell 

C.  S.  Finer 

C.S.  Finer 

JosieBruton... 

M.  Arnold 

Maud  Swayze.. 
M.  Keatinge... 
M.  Keatinge... 
M.  Keatinge... 
Ada  M.  Fisher. 


Address. 


Lakeport.... 
Lakeport—. 

Lakeport 

Lakeport..., 
Lakeport—, 

Lakeport 

Lakeport.... 
Lakeport,-.. 
Lakeport.... 

Lakeport 

Lakeport.,- 
Lakeport—. 
Lakeport.-.. 
Lakeport—. 
Kelseyville., 
Kelseyville., 
Lakeport.... 
Lakeport.-. 
Lakeport.... 
Lower  Lake. 
Lower  Lake, 
Lower  Lake, 
Lakeport-.., 


Exhibit. 


Exhibitor. 


Address. 


NINTH  DEPARTMENT. 

Exhibit. 

Exhibitor. 

AddiesB. 

»i 

SCHOOL  WOKK. 

Best  penmanship - 

Will  Christie 

Miss  Iby  Gully 

Miss  E.  Alexander- 
James  Male . 

Lakeport 

Lakeport 

Lakeport 

Lakeport 

Best  bookkeeping  ....  .          

Best  essay 

.«• 

Best  map  of  Lake  County 

«- 

__^ 

W.  D.  Rantz 

W.  D.  Rantz 

J,  T.  Dysard 

Miss  M.  E.  Lyman 
Miss  M.  E.  Lyman - 
Mrs.  J.  M.  Akers  .. 

E.  E.  Hardy 

R.  E.  Hardy.. 

E.E.Hardy 

Miss  Carrie  Slotter.. 

George  E.  Moore 

John  Overholser 

Henry  Wambold 

E.  P.  Eachus 

A.  D.  Potter.. 

Mrs,  E.  H.  Jenks... 

Isaac  Alter 

Miss  Tillie  Haynes.. 

John  Stephens 

E.  P.  Wray 

Miss  M.  E.  Bradley- 

Fete  Boggs 

Jas.  H.  Combs 

Jas.  H.  Combs 


nbyaN.S.G.  W 


e  wheat 

ids  of  Butte  wheat. 


.Kelseyville 

.  Kelseyville /. 

-  Kelseyville 

.|  Kelseyville 

Kelseyville 

Kelseyville 

Lakeport 

•  Lakeport 

Lakeport _. 

Lakeport 

Lakeport 

Lakeport 

Blue  Lakes 

Lakeport 

Kelseyville 

Lakeport 

Lakeport 

Upper  Lake 

Lakeport 

Lakeport 

Lakeport 

Lakeport 

Jjakeport 

Lakeport 


Award, 


-.$1  00 
...$1  00 
-..$2  00 
.-.$2  50 
.  _$2  60 
...$2  00 

...n  00 

...$1  00 
...$1  00 
..$2  50 
-$3  00 
..$5  00 
-43  00 
..$1  00 
-41  00 
..$2.00 
..U  00 
-$1  00 
..$1  00 
..$1  00 
..$B  00 
-.11  00 
.$1  00 
..$3  00 


TENTH  DEPARTMENT  (MISCELLANEOUS). 


Exhibit, 


Exhibitor, 


Painted  table  cover 

Taxidermy 

Tarleton  wreath 

Wreath  of  paper  flowers 

Baby  dress 

Hair  wreath _._  

Silk  plaque 

Pen  portrait 

Fainted  fire  screen 

Painted  fire  screen 

Hair  wreath 

Cut  wool  pincushion  ... 

Cut  wool  pincushion 

Embroidered  ottoman.. 
Cross-stitcji  embroidery 

Ottoman 

Doll 

Canned  fruit 

Snowflake  wheat 

Display  of  table  fruit 

Paintings  from  nature... 

Peppers 

Fainted  screen 


Miss  Lena  Crump-.. 
Eev.  E.  H.  Jenks... 
Mrs.  A.  H.  Spurr ... 
Miss  Grace  Wright., 
Mrs.  M.  L.  Rowden. 
Mrs.  Geo.  Boardman 
Mrs.  C.  D.  Meade . 
Page  B.  Collier.— 
Mrs.  Chester  White. 
Mrs.  J,  W.Mackall. 
Mrs.  J.  W.  Mackall 
Mrs.  J.  W.  Mackail 
Mrs.  Annie  Parrish 
Mrs.  M.  E.McCawley 
Mrs.  G.  V.  Stickle... 

Miss  Lela  White 

Miss  Annie  Barry... 

F.  W.  Gibson 

E.  D,  Merritt 

G.  W.  Minstrell ... 
Miss  Alice  Merritt ._ 
Mrs.  L.  A.  Young  .. 
Mrs.  John  Arnold  .. 


Lakeport-.. 
Lakeport... 
Lakeport— 
Lakeport.- 
Lakeport... 
Lakeport... 
Lakeport... 
Lakeport.,. 
Lakeport... 
Lakeport... 
Lakeport... 
Lakeport— 
Lakeport... 
Lakeport... 
Lakeport— 
Lakeport  .. 
Lakeport... 
Lakeport— 
Kelseyville. 
Lakeport-.. 
Kelseyville. 
Kelseyville. 
Kelseyville- 
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SPEED  PROGRAMME. 


WEDNESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  24,  1890. 

Race  No,  4— Running. 
-#e hundred  and  sixty  dollars ;  twenty-five  dollars  to  second.    Half  mile  heats. 


TUESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  23,  1890. ' 

Race  No.  2— Running. 
One  hundred  dollars  added;  twenty-five  dollars  to  second  horse.   One  hall  mj^l 


y«ne  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 

By  Whom  Entered. 

Address. 

..-_ 

Ksr,-..— 

S.  Hornbrook Covelo. 

1 

W.  B.  Sanborn. _II"" 

Santa  Rosa. 

Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


Fox 

Jack  the  Ripper 

Joe  Hooker 

Inkerman 


By  Whom  Entered. 


James  O'FarreU. 
Hiram  Willits .-. 
D.  C.  MacdougaL 
W.  B.  Sanbom.,. 


dis. 


Time~-^'A8^;  0:49|;  0:50|. 


SUMMAEY. 

Pox - - - ^  --.11 

Inkerman .-- — --'- — ll 

Joe  Hooker. ll 

Jack  the  Ripper - I| 

JVwie— 0:49. 


Race  No.  5 — Trotting. 
Purse,  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.    Mile  heats,  best  three  in  five. 


I  Jjme and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


Race  No.  3— Trotting. 

3:00  Class.     One  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  added;  entrance,  thirty  dollaa | 
heats,  best  three  in  five. 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


Lady  Blanche. 

Alwood  — 

Warwick 

SamTilden-- 

JoUy  Boy 

Nimrod 


By  Whom  Entered. 


M.  L.  Reynolds.— 
G.  L.  Hildebrand. 
Thos.  Charlton.. - 

Chas.  Finer 

Geo.  Shaner 

J.  H.  Lawrence— 


Lady  Blanche  , 
Nimrod 


Jolly  Boy.. _ 
Sam  Tilden. 
Warwick  .„ 
Alwood 


Ti7ne—2:ai;  2:41^;  2:42. 


By  Whom  Entered. 


Chas.  8.  Finer  .— 
J.  H.  Lawrence.- 

Geo.  ElJis 

Seth  Rickabaugh  . 


Address. 


.  Kelseyville. 
.  Santa  Rosa. 

Lakeport. 

.  Kelseyville. 


2¥m<j— 2:38;  2:40;  2:39;  2:38;  2:39. 


THURSDAY,  SEFTEMBER  25,  1890. 

Race  No.  7— Running. 

Iten dollars;  seventy-five  dollars  added.    One  quarter  of  a  mile. 


hue  aad  Pedigree  of  Horse. 

By  Whom  Entered. 

Address. 

F.  E.  Smith 

Lakeport. 

****'*"■•" — ----- 

P>ank  Bradford 

James  O'Farrel 

—Bradford  Mine. 

""'"  * 

Fomo. 

SUMMARY. 

1 

- 

2 

3 

Tiine—0:23, 
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Race  No.  8— Trotting. 
Purse,  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.    Mile  heats,  best  two  in  three. 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


Starlight 

Reuben ._.  .._ 
Belle  Emmett. 


By  Whom  Entered. 


B.  E,  Harris 

G.  S.  Finer 

G.  L.  Hildebrand . 


Starlight 

Belle  Emmett 
Keuben _ 


T^meT-Sll^;  2:56|;  2:55. 


FRIDAY,  SEPTEMBER  26,  1890. 

Race  No.  9— Trotting. 
Free  for  all.    Purse,  two  hundred  dollars.    Mile  heats,  best  three  in  iiye. 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


Captor 

Lady  Blanche. 

Patty  P 

Vann 


By  Whom  Entered. 


J.  H.  Lawrence . 
M.  L.  Reynolds - 
A.  B.  Rodman >. 
James  Corcoran. 


.M 


SUMMARY. 

Captor - .— 1| 

Patty  P - - -y 

2V?ne— 2:37;  2:34;  2:33^. 


Race  No.  10— Running. 
Entrance,  ten  dollars ;  one  hundred  dollars  added.    Five  eighths  of  a  mikaai'j 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 

By  Whom  Entered. 

0 

Inkerman                              -      ... 

W.  B.  Sanborn 

.Stf 

•Toe  Hooker 

_ .- 

D.  0.  Macdoue-al 

J 

Leatherwood 

H.  Willits  ...t-.Ilir 

.- 

Fashion            



Frpd  Arphpr 

Inkerman 

summary. 

Leatherwood  . 
♦KiUed. 
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SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  27,  1890. 

Race  No.  11— Running. 

^en'snorelty.    Purse,  one  hundred  dollars;  entrance,  five  dollars.    First  horse 
IJJirter  to  receive  twenty-five  dollars.    Horses  to  be  ridden  by  owners.    One  mile. 


Name  of  Rider. 


(iford.. 


Address. 


Lakeport. 

Arabella. 

Lakeport. 

Pomo. 

.  Bradford  Mine. 


|flfF«Telwon  at  each  quarter. 


Tme— 1:59. 


Race  No.  12 — Ladies'  Toubnament. 

.fifty  dollars.    First  lady  to  receive  twenty-five  dollars :  second,  fifteen  dollars : 
B  dollars. 

|jffiiief8.~Mrs.  L.  Anderson,  Miss  M.  C.  Snow,  Miss  Evelyn  Tallman,  Miss 
ffl«,j-.;„^  Miss  Sue  Rickabaugh,  Miss  Ada  Higgins,  Mrs.  Ohas.  Bacon,  Mrs.  L.  0. 

SUMMABY. 

iBAdaHi^ins _._ j. 

B  Evelyn  Tallman _ _ 111. Ill  I  2 

iLCRedwine _ _'ll 3 


Race  No.  13— Tbotting. 
1.    Mile  heats,  best  three  in  five. 


*aae  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 

By  Whom  Entered. 

Address. 

Jas.  Corcoran 

J.  H.  Lawrence .  . 

Santa  Rosa 

-^ 

SUMMARY. 


Time—2iS9^;  2:40;  2:40^;  2:41|. 


TR^NS^OTIONS 


ENTH  DISTRICT  AGRICULTURAL  ASSOCIATION 

For  the  Tear  1890, 

Composed  of  the  Counties  of  Yuba,  Sutter,  and  Yolo. 


REPORJ. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION. 


W.  T,  ELLIS,  Jr. 
G.  R.  ECKAB,T- 
A.  D.  CUTTS  ..— 


DIRECTORS. 

W.  T.ELLIS,  JR — 

Gr,  W.  HUTCHINS 

GEORGE,  W.  WOOD ARD 

M.  MARCUSE 

D.E.  KNIGHT 

C.  A.  GLIDDEN - 

A.  D.  CUTTS 

a  N.  THARSING 


Ma:rysville,  September  27,  1890. 

|Jw«)ra5fe  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture: 

\sm:  The  Directors  of  the  Thirteenth  District  Agricultural 
pjonsubmit  this,  their  report  of  the  transactions  of  said  associa- 
Irik  year  ending  this  date. 

G,  R.  ECKART, 

Secretary. 


*       RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES. 

Receipts, 

'nl»*n^-"-7 "--;rv $590  72 

ments  in  premium  list _„  53  00 

Biptions _ 2,171  50 

"^^11^%- -- — -.- 1,166  90 

biatPavihon 755  95 

privileges _ _ _..  eo  00 

/      } - 18  90 

idpremiums ._ __ 477  92 

sefeestoraces .._ _.  2,645  00 

- 3,000  00 

Expenditures. 

hMkml  Trotting  Associati on _ $50  qq 

mmses .— _ 4,843  SS 

'^mit  ana  music ^ _ __.  687  SO 

nfyrPsivilion  and  Park __  1<33  00 

BfiBd  supplies  at  Park 5H4  20 

ffiDdsupplies  at  Pavilion  _._ _._  363  25 

"%g  road  and  trsick 214  96 

g  and  advertising -, 312  41 

ifSecretary :_ 30O  00 

talexpenses _.  120  05 

IDS  at  Park  and  Pavilion 2,651  60 

' 1,149  90 

$11,289  89 

5« 
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PREMIUMS  AWARDED-1890. 


FIRST  DEPARTMENT. 


Exhibit. 


Exhibitor. 


CLASS  I — THOfiOUGHBBEDS— MARES. 

Maid  _— 

Emma  D  — 

Hazel->_, 


CLASS  II — GBADBD  HORSES — STALLIONS. 

Silver  King  and  family 

Boxwood - - 

Tom  Shields 

Pointer 

Bullion 


J.  B.  Ramsey  _ 
J.  B.  Ramsey . 
J.  B,  Ramsey. 


MARES. 


Racket 

Bay  mare.. 


J.  D.  Forbes  _„. 
G.  L.  Jenkins... 
J.  B,  Ramsey.. 
J.  M,  C.  Jasper. 
D,  E.  Knight.. 


Meridian . 
Meridian  -.•-.. 
Meridian .. 


J.  B.  Ramsey , 
C.  Gottwals. 


Belle J.  B.  Ramsey. 


Moore's  Station. 
MarysviUe  — 
Meridian . — 
Wheatland ... 
Marysville  — 


Meridian ... 
Yuba  City- 
Meridian ... 


CLASS  III — HOKSBS  OP  ALL  ■WORK — 
STALLIONS. 


Granger  . 


MARES. 


Lunette 

Puss 

Flora... 


S.  Harding MarysviUe.., 


J.  Seaward Wheatland , 

A.  S.  Wight Honcut..... 

J,  B.  Ramsey Meridian 


CLASS  lY— DRAFT  HORSES— STALLIONS. 

Napoleon  and  family 1  J.  Seaward- 

Luneville _ I  J.  Seaward- 
Brilliant - J.  Seaward. 


Susie  . 

Kate 

CLASS  V— ROADSTERS— STALLTONS. 

WiUard  Wilkes^ 

Alcantara 

Dawn... 

CleYeland . 


J.  Seaward Wheatland . 

Ed.  McGowan Marysville... 

C.  A.  Glidden Marysvilie.,. 


Wheatland. 
Wheatland , 
Wheatland . 


J.  B.  Ramsey.. 
J.  B.  Ramsey.. 
G.  Ohleyer,  Jr.. 
M.  C.  Lazier  .. 


MARES. 


Maud--- 

Ruby... 


J.  B.  Ramsey.. 
G,  Ohleyer,  Jr., 


Meridian 

Meridian 

YubaCitv.. 
MarysviUe.. 


Meridian... 
Yuba  City . 


GELDINGS. 

Dexter 

General  Blucher _ 

CLASS  VI— CARRIAGE  HORSES. 

Team - - 

Tom 

Daisy 

Team - 


J,  Giblin 

W.  F.  Doty . 
P.  J.  Tomb  . 


Geo,  Wilson 

J.  B.  Ramsey... 
D.  B.  Boulware . 
S.  Harding 


Mary  grille .. 

Meridian 

MarysriUe,. 


YnbaCity.. 

Meridian 

MarysviUe.. 
MarysviUe  „ 


THIBTBENTH  DISTRICT   AGRICULTURAL   ASSOCIATION, 
First  Department— Continued. 


Exhibit. 


BVn-ROADSTEB  TEAMS. 


IBTIII— SApDIE  HORSES. 
CUSS  IX— COLTS. 


S  I-flWEEPSTAKES. 

i-Alcantara 


-JACKS    AND      JENNIES- 
JACKS. 


t  HI-DURHAMS—BULLS. 


iMaiy. 


BUI— HERDS. 
&H}BADEI>  OATTLE— BULLS. 


COWS. 


pm  XXVI— SWINE. 


IXXX—POTJLTRY. 

ly  ducks -- 


I  fowls., 
kfowls ... 


ofcwls... 
i  fowls . 


|.|[|nr  wings- 


Exhibitor. 


W.  P.  Doty  - 
J.  Giblin.... 


N.  J.  Sligar , 


A,  S.Wight 

J.  Seaward 

D.  B.  Boulware . 


J.  B.  Ramsey . 

C.  Gottwals... 


J.  Peters 

J.  Peters 

M.  G.  Lazier  . 


M.  C.  Lazier  . 
M.  C.  Lazier  . 


J.  Peters . 
J.  Peters . 
J.  Peters . 


J.  Peters . 
J.  Peters . 
J.  Peters . 
J.  Peters . 


J*.  Peters . 


J.  Peters . 
J.  Peters . 


J.  Peters . 
J,  Peters . 


J.  Peters . 
J.  Peters - 
J.  Peters  . 
M.  Cahill . 
M.  Cahill . 


Mrs.  M.  Farrell.... 
Mrs.  M.  Farrell,-.. 
Mrs.  M.  Parrel!.... 
Mrs.  M.  Farrell.... 

Mrs.  M,  Farrell 

Mrs.  M,  Farrell.-.. 
Mrs.  M.  Farrell-... 
Mrs.  Van  Buskirk  . 

James  Bligh 

Wm.  Jefferds 

Wm.  Jefferds 

Fred.  Matti 

Chaa.  Poag 


Address. 


Meridian.. - 
Yuba  City  - 

MarysviUe  . 


Honcut 

Wheatland  .... 
MarysviUe 


Meridian  .. 
Yuba  City  . 


Yuba  City  . 
Yuba  Citv  . 
MarysviUe . 


MarysviUe 

MarysviUe 


Yuba  City  , 
Yuba  City  . 
Yuba  City  . 


Yuba  City  . 
Yuba  City  . 
Yuba  City  . 
Yuba  City  . 


Yuba  City  . 


Yuba  City  . 
Yuba  City  . 


Yuba  City  . 
Yuba  City  . 


Yuba  City  . 
Yuba  City  . 
Yuba  Citv  . 
Marysville . 
MarysviUe  . 


Marysville 

Marysville 

Marysville 

Marysville 

Marysville 

MarysviUe 

Marysville 

Marysville 

Marysville 

Brown^s  Valley . 
Brown's  Valley . 

MarysviUe 

MarysviUe _ 
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Award. 


$10  00 

.-|8  00 


.$5  00 


..$8  00 
.$10  00 
..$5  00 


.$25  00 
.$16  00 


-.$5  00 
..$2  50 
.$10  00 


-$2  60 
.$6  00 


.$15  00 
-.$8  00 
.-$3  00 


.$12  00 
-.$6  00 
-$8  00 
..$5  00 


.$20  00 


.$3  00 
.$2  00 


.$10  00 
..$6  00 


-.$6  00 

.$5. 00 

.$3  00 

..$3  00 

..$2  00 


.$1  50 

-$1  50 
.$1  50 
.$1  50 
.$1  50 
-$2  50 
.$1  50 
.$2  60 
.$1  50 
.$1  60 
-$1  50 
.$1  50 
.$2  00 
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Second  Depaktment— Continued. 


Piemium. 


First  premium  — 
Second  premium 
Third  premium - 
Fourtn.  premium 

Special _ 

Special . 

Special 

Special 

Special _. 

Special 

Special 


Clara  Beichling 

Maud  Woods 

Mamie  Gray ,._. 

Laura  Tarrants 

Mary  T.  Miller 

W.  J.Robson 

Mrs.  T.  G.  Hopkins . 

Mattie  Tarrants 

Lillie  Reichling 

Mamie  Fagan , 

Mary  E.  Mitchell.-, 


AdareflS- 


Chico  ,...' 
Marysvill^  — 
MarysviUe-- 
Marysrille  — • 
Marysville  —• 
Marysyille-- 
MarysvUle— 
MaiysvUle— ■ 

Chico 

Gridley 

MarysviUe-— 


SECOND  DEPARTMENT, 


Exhibit. 


AGBI CULTURAL  PEODUCTS. 

Egyptian  com 

Egyptian  corn  on  stalk 

Bourne  tuberoses 

Jellies 

Pickles 

Flowering  plants 

Sorghum  syrup 


Exhibitor. 


Cucumbers _ 

Watermelons _ 

General  exhibit  of  vegetables 

Raisin  grapes 

Wine  grapes 

Single  bunch  of  grapes. 

Fi^s  ._ 

Quinces — . 

Black  walnuts 

Quinces _ 

Peaches  in  glass _ _. 

Casaba  melons  ___ _ 

Lemons _ 

Oranges _ 

Catsup _ 

Jams  in  glass 

General  exhibit  of  fruit  in  glass 

Butter __ 

Egyptian  corn 

Exhibit  of  wheat 

Proper  wheat... 

Club  wheat 

Proper  wheat  in  sheat - 

Club  wheat  in  sheaf 

Alfalfa  seed ,__ 

Exhibit  of  nuts 

English  walnuts _... 

Soft-shell  almonds ._ 

Hard-shell  almonds .-. 

Sweet  corn _.  - 

Blackberries >  - 

Three  varieties  apples 

Seedling  peaches 

H alf  bushel  club  whe at 

Exhibit  of  green  fruit 

Six  varieties  apples 

Three  varieties  apples 

Six  varieties  pears _ 

Three  varieties  pears 


E,  W.  Hixson.. 
E.W.  Hixson.. 
Etta  Wenzel.-. 
Mrs,  T.  M.  Gee 
Mrs.T.  M.  Gee 

Tuck  Wo 

Henderson  <fe  With- 

erow 

Mrs,  R.  Keck 

Mrs.  R.  Keck 

Mrs.  R,  Keck 

A.  C.Gray 

1  A.  C.Gray-.- 

I  A.  C.  Gray 

A.  C.Gray 

A.  C.  Gray 

A.  C.Gray 

R.  Davis.- 

R,  Davis 

R.  Davis 

Mrs.  Karr 

Mrs.  Karr 

Mrs.  B.  E.  Meek_.. 

Mrs,  B.  E.  Meek.... 

Mrs.  E.E.  Meek... 

Mrs.  V.  C.  Putman. 

W.B.  Samnis 

T.B.Hull 

T.B.Hull. 

T.B.HulL 

T.B.HuU 

T.  B.  Hull 


Yuba  City 

YubaCity-...^. 

Marysviue... 

MarysYille... 

Marysville... 

Marysville... 

Honcut 

Yuba  City 

Yuba  City,.... 
Yuba  City 

Marysviue  ... 


Marysville... 

Marysville - 

Marysville- 

MarysviUe..' 

YubaCity.... 

YubaCity.-.^ 

Yuba  City..... 

Marysville— 

Marysville.. 


Marysville.- 
Maryaville... 
Marysville...- 
MarysvUk..- 

YubaCity 

YubaCity 

YubaCity... 
YubaCity..-. 
YubaCity...- 

T.  B.  Hull I  YubaCity.... 

...  T.B.Hull .._  YubaCity,... 

...  T.B.Hull.. YubaCity,,. 

...  T.B.Hull YubaCity... 

...  T.B.Hull YubaCity... 

.«.  "W.  Jones... OlipperSoJ 

...  W. Jones..-- ClipperF" 

...  W.  Jones >. —  Clipper! 

...  W.Jones ClipperMills-' 

...  Mrs.  Ohleyer YubaCity.,.-^ 

...  J.  P.  Onstott YubaCity.. 

...  J,  P.  Onstott YubaCity.. 

...  J.  P.  Onstott YubaCity  ^ 

—  J.  P.  Onstott YubaCity.. 

...I  J,  P.  Onstott I  YubaCily 


SxhiMt. 


Exhibitor. 


AddrdSB. 


Award. 


bttisify- 


bit  of  grapes 

ing  plant 

Mrs.  Wimberly 

,. Jas.  Ramsey  - 

Mrs.  B.  Deaner 

S.  C.  Deaner 

S.B.Wilkie 

Thompsons  Son., 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Lee,... 

Mrs.  R.  Keck 

Mrs.  R.  Keck 

— Mrs.  R.  Keck 

Mrs.  R.  Keck 

Mrs.  B.  Keck 

if gwen fruit... Mrs.  R,  Keck 


J.  P.  Onstott _.  YubaCity ..._    $5  oo 

J.  P.  Onstott YubaCity /       '$9  00 

X  P.  Onstott- /YubaCity "'""$5  00 

J.  P.  Onstott.- YubaCity V\ I5  00 

J.  P.  Onstott YubaCity .'.^."'15  00 

J.  P.  Onstott YubaCity- $50  00 

Mrs.  G.  L.  Jenkins..  Marysville ",|3  oo 

MarjrsvilJe.. 

Meridian  ... 

YubaCity.., 

YubaCity... 

YubaCity... 

West  Butte. 

YubaCity-.. 

YubaCity... 

YubaCity... 

YubaCity... 

YubaCity... 

YubaCity.... 

YubaCity... 


spears 

jHes  pears 

Bpeaciies 

baches 

is  peaches 

iches 

nest  peach — 

it  of  dried  fruit 


itbread . 


Hpieoe 


Mrs.  R.  Keck 
Mrs.  R.  Keck.-.. 
Mrs.  R.  Keck.... 
Mrs.  R.  Keck  ...'. 

Mrs.  R.  Keck 

Mrs,  R.  Keck 

Mrs.  R.  Keck 

Mrs.  B.  Keck 

Mrs.  K.  Keck 

Mrs.  K.  Keck 

Mrs.  R.  Keck 

Mrs.  R.  Keck 

Mrs.  R.  Keck 

J.  H.  Roberts 

Lucy  Roberts 

A.  C.Gray 

legrapes -... 1  A.  C.Gray. 

Mrs.W.  H.Lee... 
Mrs.W.  H.  Lee... 
Mrs.W.  H.  Lee... 
Mrs.W.  H.Lee... 

H,  P.  Stabler 

H,  P.  Stabler 

H.  P.  Stabler 

Ellen  Mathews 

Mrs.  L.  H.  Spiers . 
Mrs.  L.  H.  Spiers... 
Mrs.  L.  H.  Spiers... 
Mrs.  L.  H.  Spiers -._ 
Mrs.  L.  H.  Spiers... 
Mrs.  L.  H.  Spiers... 

Geo.  Thompson 

I  Geo.  Thompson \ 

Geo.  Thompson... 
Geo.  Thompson... 

J.E.Hall 

H.  Juch 

Marysville  Mills .. 

Miss  M.  Burns 

Mrs.  Strange 

Hattie  Slicer 

Jennie  Crowell.. .. 

C.  N.  Tharsing 

C.  N.  Tharsing 

C.  N.  Tharsing 

C.  N.  Tharsing 

0.  N.  Tharsing 

C.  N.  Tharsing 

C.  N.  Tharsing 


w  grapes. 


1^ 


Pofregetables 


I  Mrs.  R.  Keck [  YubaCity 

'^      -   —    '  YubaCity. 

Yuba  City  . 

Yuba  City  . 

Yuba  City  . 

Yuba  City  . 

Yuba  City  . 

Yuba  City  . 

Yuba  City  . 

Yuba  City  . 

Yuba  City  . 

Yuba  City  . 

Yuba  City . 

Yuba  City  . 

Yuba  City  . 

Yuba  City  ., 

Marysville .. 

Marysville.. 

Yuba  City  .. 

Yuba  City  .. 
Yuba  City  .. 
Yuba  City  _. 
Yuba  City  .. 
Yuba  City  .. 
Yuba  Citv  .. 
Marysville., 
Marysville.. 
Marysville. . 
Marysville.. 
Marysville.- 
Marysville .. 
Marysville . . 
West  Butte  . 
West  Butte  . 
West  Butte  . 
West  Butte . 
Yuba  Citv  .. 
Marysville .. 
Mary  svi  lie. - 
Marysville  .. 
Yuba  City  .. 
Marysville.. 
Marysville  .. 
Marysville.. 
Marysville.. 
Marysville.. 
Marysville.- 
Marysville,. 
Marysville  .. 
Marysville.. 


13  ( 
$3  00 
.$10  00 
..$2  00 
$10  00 
..$1  00 
.$10  00 
-$10  00 
.$1  00 
.-$1  00 
..$1  00 
..$i  00 
...$1  00 
$50  00 
.$5  00 
,.$5  00 
.$3  00 
$10  00 

$5  00 

.-$5  00 
-$3  00 
.-$3  00 
.$15  00 
..$3  00 
-$3  00 
.42  00 
..$3  00 
..$5  00 
..$6  00 
.-$3  00 
.$26  00 
$10  00 
$10  00 
UOM 
.$3  00 
.$2  00 
.$3  00 
.$3  00 
.$3  00 
.$5  00 

$5  00 

...$3  00 
..$20  00  . 
..-$5  00 
— $5  00 
.-.$3  00 
...$2  00 
.  .$5  00 
-..$3  00 
..-$2  00 
..$10  00 
$125  00 
..$5  00 
...$3  CO 
.--$2  00 
..  .$2  00 
.-.$4  00 
.--$6  00 
--$1  00 
...$1  00 
..$1  00 
..$1  00 
$26  00 
..$6  00 
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TRANSACTIONS   OF   THE 
Second  Department — Continued. 


Exhibit. 


Exhibitor. 


Dried  plums - 

Dried  prunes 

Dried  prunes . 

Dried  apricots... _ -.. 

Dried  apricots 

Dried  pears - 

Exhibit  of  nuts . ^. 

Soft-shell  almonds 

Ornam  ental  foliage  plants 

Largest  pumpkin 

Olives  in  glass 

l^ems -. 

Trees  and  plants 

Brown  hread 

Biscuit..- 

Brown  bread 

Biscuit -,   . 

Cake - --. 

Wheat  bread 

Biscuit - 

Biscuit 

Australian  wheat  in  sheaf 


C.  N.  Tharsing 

C,  N.  Tharsmg 

0.  N.  Tharsing 

C.  N.  Tharsing 

C.  N.  Tharsing 

C.N.  Tharsing 

C.N.  Tharsing 

C.  N.  Tharsing 

G.  N,  Tharsing 

C.  N.  Tharsing 

C.  N.  Tharsing 

C.  N.  Tharsing 

0.  N.  Tharsing 

Mrs.  C.  H.  Crowell. 
Mrs.  C.  H.  Crowell. 

Jessie  Hull 

JessifeHuU  _ 

Jessie  Hull __ 

Arvilla  Mihills 

Arvilla  Mihills 

"Bexttia  Mooney 

Geo.  Summy 


Address. 


Marysviile..., 

Marysville ]' 

MaiyflviUe.../* 
Marysville....;* 

Marysville "' 

Marysville  ..J" 
Marysville  ....'j 

Marysville ' 

Marysville. 

Marysville 

Marysville ^_] 

Marysville.....;' 

Marysville .| 

Marysville.... 
Marysville.... 
Yuba  aty .... 
Yuba  City ... 
Yuba  City  ...J 
Yuba  City .... 

Yuba  City 

Marysviltft, 

Sutter  City.,...; 


THIRD  DEPARTMENT. 


Exhibit. 


Exhibitor. 


Ch£L8,  Radsh. 
Chas.  Raish- 
CUas.  Raish. 


Addiew. 


Topbuggjr 

Open  huggy ._ 

§kpTva.g  Taa.Tkfet  Ma.g,OTi 

General  display  of  agricultaraJ.  impie 

ments _ I  Hampton  Hardware 

Co - 

Top  buggy [Katzner,   Russel   & 

Chase 

Cdrt Katzner,   Russel   & 

I     Chase 

Open  huggy _.  T,  l^iesen 

C\der  mill  and  press _  White,    Cooley     <fc 

]     Cntts 
Hay  cutter  _ ^ „. 


Lawn  mower  — 

Gopher  trap 

T'arm  gate 

Refrigerator 

Grain  separator. 
Posthole  digger 


White,     Cooley    & 

Cutts 

White,      Cooley    & 

Cutta — 

White,     Cooley    & 

Cutts 

White,     Cooley    & 

Cutts 

White,     Cooley     & 

Cutts 

White,     Cooley    & 

Cutts  -_ ■ 

White,     Cooley    & 

Cutts -- 


Marysville,... 

Marysville 

Marysville.... 


Marysville..- 

Marysville... 

Marysville..- 
Marysville..- 

Marysville  ... 
Marysville.. 
Marysville.. 
Marysville - 
MaTysviUe- 
Marysville. - 
Marysville.- 
Marysville- 


THIRTEENTH  DISTRICT  AGBICULTURAL   ASSOCIATION.  ^^3 

FOURTH  DEPARTMENT. 


Exhibit. 


Exhibitor. 


Address. 


Imnsical  instruments 

tfjtotioneryand  fancy  goods 


DeWitt  Ames Marysville 

A.  Peri... Marysville 

^faniiture- ..I Frost  &  Shaffer Marysville 

Frost  <fe  Shaffer Mary svilie 

Frost  &  Shaffer Marysville 

Frost  (fe  Shaffer Marysville 

Frost  &  Shaffer Marysville 

Frost  &  Shaffer M ary svilie 

Frost  &  Shaffer Marysville 

Frost  &  Shaffer Marysville 

Frost  <fe  Shaffer Mary svill e 

Miller  &  Hall Marysville 

Miller  <fe  Hail Marysville 

Miller  &  Hall Marysville  . 

White,     Cooley     & 

Cutts Marysville 

White,     Cooley     <fe 

Cutts /  Marysville 

White,     Cooley    & 

Cutts Marysville- 

of  hardware White,     Cooley     & 

Cutts 

White,     Cooley     <& 
Cutts 


i  exhibit  of  hardware- 


White,     Cooley    <fe 

Cutts 

White,     Cooley     <fe 

Cutts Marysville 

Mrs,  0.  H.  Crowell  .  Marysville 

Mrs.  C.  H.  Crowell  -  Marysville 

B.  R.  Boorman Marysville 

ieswip Mrs.  Wimberly Marysville 

Nap: - Mrs.  Wimberly Marysville 

|iiMe  cutlery Haro pton  Hardware 

Co Marysville 

fs  and  knives  .  _ . . . Hampton  Ha rdware 

Co : Marysville 

Hampton  Hardware 

Co Marysville 

Hampton  Hardware 

Co Marysville 

Hampton  Hardware 

Co..- Marysville 

Hampton  Hardware 

Co. -  Marysville 

Hampton  Hardware 

Co.-- Marysville 

Hampton  Hardware 

Co Marysville 

1  goods  and  stoves  -.  Hampton  Hardware 

Co. Marysville 

Hampton  Hardware 

Co ---  Marysville 

^aad  hollo  wware |  Hampto  n  Hardware 

Co Marysville J $19  qq 

[crockery    Hampton  Hardware 

'     Co Marysville $3  00 

Hampton  Hardware 

Co Marysville. $2  00 

Hampton  Hardware 

Co. Marysville. ^2  00 

Hampton  Hardware 

Co Marysville ^2  00 

Hampton  Hardware 

Co Marysville $1  qo 

Hampton  Hardware 

Co Marysville $10  00 

Hfiimpton  Hardware 
Co j  Marysville |_.,.  ^2  00 


Marysville  , 

Marysville  - 
Marysville  . 


Award. 


—13  00 

-  126  00 
-$26  00 
— $2  00 
— $2  00 

-.$5  00 

-  4200 
.-$2  00 
-.42  00 
.  .$2  00 
--$2  00 
.410  00 
..-$2  00 
..$50  00 


$soo 

.  ^$2  00 
-.$3  00 
.-$5  00 
.$6  00 
$60  00' 


-$2  00 
$10  00 

%%  ^ 

.$5  00 
-.$3  00 
-42  00 


-$6  00 
•  42  00 
-45  00 
-45  00 
-43  00 

.4200 

-$2  00 
■  45  00 
$20'00 
43  00 
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TRANSACTIONS   OF  THE 
Fourth  Department— Continued. 


Exhibit. 

Exhibitor. 

Addresa. 

Telescope,  etc.   

Minnie  E.  Townsend 
B.  F.  Gilman  &  Co.. 

B.  F.  Gilman  &  Co.. 
P,  George 

Marysville.., 
Marysville  .../^" ' 

Marysville . 

Marysville " 

Marysville../' 

Marysville  ..,."■ 
Marysville... 

General  exhibit  of  boots  and  shoes— »- 
Gents'   boots  and  shoes,  and  ladies' 

shoes - 

General  exhibit  of  sporting  goods 

Rifle                                    

P.  George 

SGwiii2"  machine                        »                 ^. 

P.  George 

Rustic  furniture 

C.  N.  Tharsing 

THIBTEENTH  DISTRICT   AGRICULTURAL   ASSOCIATION. 
Fifth  Department — Continued. 


Exhibit. 


!e  shirt..... 

pwoolen  goods. —J 

jdf  ail-wool  blankets 

Itf  blankets 

Bfiwmels 

rftweeds 

if  flaDDfil  underwear 

rfflannel  overshirts  __ 


Exhibitor. 


Mrs.  L.  H. 
Marysville 
Marysville 
Marysville 
Marysville 
Marysville 
Marysville 
Marysville 


Spiers. 
Mills-. 
Mills.. 
Mills.. 
Mills.  _ 
Mills.. 
Mills.. 
Mills.. 


Address. 


Marysville - 

Marysville . 
Marysville . 
Marysville . 
Marysville . 
Marysville . 
Marysville . 
Marysville  - 
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Award. 


„  $2  00 
4100  00 
..$10  00 
-$10  00 
...|5  00 
-..$5  00 
-42  00 
...$2  00 


FIFTH  DEPARTMENT. 


SIXTH  DEPARTMENT. 


Exhibit. 


Worsted  anchor .  . 

Pincushion  and  Jace 

Crochet  work 

Crochet  work— 

Crochet  work 

Fancy  work 

Crochet  work...^ - 

Bed  quilt 

Crochet  work 

Knitting  work... _ 

Fancy  work _- 

Knitting  and  crochet  work .- 

Lace 

Scrap  book _- 

Crochet  lace  skirt  . . .'. 

Quilt - 

Carpet,  live  pieces 

Afats 

JBag  carpet 

Apron 

Underwear 

Crochet  work 

Exhibit  oi  carpets  and  mats. 

Cushion 

Rug 

Embroidered  table  cover 

knitted  stockings  _---  _ 

EmbroideTy 

Photograph  holders 

Tidies,  etc 

Embroidery _ 

Canvas  work --- 

Fancy  articles 

Quilt  ._ i 

Splashers 

Lace 

Cushion ^ 

Table  scarf --.. 

Hair  work ^,^ 

Table  scarf 

Piano  cover - 

Necktie  case 

Lace  work 

Fancy  work 

Quilt - 

Apron,  etc. 

Baskets.- .>. 

Spread 

Hat  crown 

Moss  work 

Lace ^- 

Table  scarf  _._ 

.  Crochet  work 


Exhibitor. 


Maggie  Campbell.  __ 

Eminaa  Cruger 

Mrs.  Wenzel,. 

Lillie  Gottwals 

Etta  Wenzel 

Mrs.  W.  Englund... 

Miss  J.E.Gelzhauser 

Mrs,  W.  Daniels 

Sadie  Buckner 

Mrs.  t;  M.  Gee...  . 

Mrs,  K,  L.  Doty  .... 

May  Hogan..^ 

Mrs.  Patridge 

Ethel  Klein. 

Mrs.  Parmlee 

Elizabeth  Smith 

Frost  <fc  Shaffer. -.:. 

Frost  &  Shaffer 

Meyer  &  Harrigan .. 

M.  Nutley  _ 

Nellie  Crook 

Mrs.  S.  Kibble-. 

Meyer  <fc  Harrigan .. 

Mrs.  L.  Burke 

M.  Burns 

Winnie  Casey 

Mrs.  O.  H.  Sawtelle 

Mrs.  L.  H.  Briers.,. 

Nettie  Kelly 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Greeley-. 

Mrs.  Waldron  ... 

Mrs.  Waldron  ... 

May  Waldron ... 

Mrs.  0.  F.  Rainey... 

May  Meek 

Maggie  Meek 

Ellen  Meek 

Cora  Elder. 

Catherine  Kerns 

Katie  Donahoe 

Maggie  Lowrey 

Mrs.  Boulton 

Miss  Martinez 

Annie  Gallagher.... 
Mrs.  B.  A.  Devolt.. 

Belle  Campbell 

Miss  McConville... 

Mrs.  Wimberly 

M.  E.  Lowrey 

S.E.  Wilkie 

S.  E.  Wilkie 

Miss  Murdoch  > 

Mrs.  G.  J,  Crossley 


Marysville..., 
Marysville..,.. 
Marysville...,. 
Yuba  City .... 
Marysville.... 


Marysville.., 

Marysville... 

Sfcrawb^  Valley 

Marysville...' 

Mendian .... 

Marysville... 

West  Butte... 

Marysville.., 

Marysville.. 

Maiysville.. 

Marysville..... 

Marysville...... 

Marysville. | 

Marysvilie.... 
Marysville..-. 
Bi:ownsville .. 
Marysville .,-, 

Marysville . 

Marysville 

Marysville...- 
Marysville.- 
MaTyeville...- 
Marysville-..- 
Marysville.:.- 

Marysville 

Marysville — 

Marysville 

Marysville. - 

Mai^svilie." 

Marysville.'- 

Marysville.'- 

Marysville.-' 

Yuba  City  - 

Marysville- 

Marysville.- 

Marysville 

Marysville 

Marysville.- 

Marysville 

Marysville 

Marysville 

Linda 

Marysville- 
Yuba  (Sty- 

Marysville 
Marysville 


Exhibit. 


Exhibitor. 


_ 


Address. 


rfpaintings _ Carrie  Gottwals. 

ilOB  canvas  ..• Lizzie  Swain 

_  \AzziQ  Swain 

lofpaintings Lizzie  Swain 

fefpaintings EUenMeek.. 

ioaebins __ Ida  Johnson . 

ifmaiinery Kelly  &  Johnson.... 


^Cai.  brandy  and  liquors  . .. 


loa  canvas 

Iffli canvas.  :., 


im&„ 


p  canvas 

Ijiah  and  receipt . 


W.  T.  Ellis  &  Son... 

Bessie  Roberts 

Bessie  Roberts 

Mrs.  E.A.Forbes-.. 

Mies  Ostrom 

Mrs.  A.  H.  Boulton. 

E.E.Meek 

Catherine  Kerns 

F.  G.  Dowane 

Mrs.  Niesen 

Mrs.  E.A.Forbes.-. 
Ada  L.  Townsend  .. 

P.  W.  Griffiths 

"Democrat"  Pub.Co. 
**Appear'  Pub.  Co.  . 
"Appeal"  Pub.  Co.  . 
Mrs.  JSr.  D.  Coombs..,  ^^c..^«,*«v 

G,  W,  Harney  _ MarysviUe 

W.  F.  Sherwood [Marysville 


Yuba  City  .. 

Marysville  ,. 

Marysville.. 

Marysville... 

Marysville  ... 
Marysville  ... 
Marysville... 
Marysville... 
Yuba  City  ... 
Yuba  City  ... 

Marysville 

Wheatland  ... 

Marysville 

Marysville... 
Yuba  City  .... 
Wheatland  .. 

Marysville 

Marysville  _-_ 
Marysville... 
Marys  vfile... 
Marysville... 
Marysville ... 
Marysville... 
Marysville 


Award. 


-..-$6  00 
—,$5  00 
....$3  00 
..-$20  00 
..$10  00 
_..$2  00 
..$15  00 
-U50  00 
...$2  00 
...$2  50 
-115  00 
...$6  00 
.-.$5  00 
._.$B  00 
.-.$2  00 
_-.$!  00 
...$5  00 
...$2  00 
..  .$0  60 
.410  00 
.-.|7  50 
.-.$7  60 
-.$5  00 
..J3  00 
.$10  00 
..$2  00 


JUVENILE  DEPARTMENT. 


Exhibit. 

Exhibitor. 

Address. 

Award," 

L :.... 

Etta  Wenzel 

Annie  Englund 

Annie  Englund 

Ethel  Klem.... 

M  arys  ville 

$1  00 

!> 

Marysville 

$5  00 

L. 

Marysville 

—    $2  00 

k                   _ 

Marysville 

$3  00 



Grace  Cunningham  . 

Edna  Moore 

Lucy  Flint ,._. 

Edna  Moore 

Frankie  Meek 

Marysville 

$4  00 

•fc...                      „._--.... 

MarysviUe 

$2  00 

Marysville 

-.      $1  00 

t: :::::::.-... 

Marysville 

$0  50 

i 

Marysville 

..    .$2  00 

p-""—"::: 

FrankieMeek 

Frankie  Meek 

MarysvUle 

$2  00 

t:::::::::: - 

Marysville |2  00 
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TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE 

DANCING. 


Date. 

Dancers. 

AddicBs. 

September  2,  1890^  — ... 

Miss  Nellie  Bourne  , 

John  Dennison 

^Uen  Hogan 

0.  W.  Glidden 

Lizzie  Hall 

N.  Newton 

MarysYiUe ... 
Sacramento.!' 
Marysville... 
Marysville./" 
Orland 

September  2, 1890 

Septembers,  1890_- 

Seofcember  3.  1890- 

September  4, 1890    

September  4, 1890 

Woodland 

September  5, 1890.  ,        -  .   -—      

Sadie  Tyrrell 

J.  P,  Colford 

Mrs.  E.  Kuorsa 

F.  C.  Schumacher  .. 

Marysville... 
Marysville.... 
Marysville,., 

Marysville... 

September  5, 1890 

Seotember  6.  1890         

September  6, 1890-— 

THIRTEENTH  DISTRICT  AGRICULTURAL   ASSOCIATION. 


SPEED  PROGRAMME. 
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TUESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  2,  1890. 

Eaob  No.  1— RtJNNiNG. 

Ifloe hundred  dollars.    No  entrance  fee.    Five  eighths  of  a  mile. 


Ifune  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


e  Hooker __. 

ysffaterJim 

)y  Com  promise, 

Norfolk 

rPowhattan 


By  Whom  Entered. 


J.  E.  King 

R.  H.  Newton.. 

A.  Phillips 

Dennisou  Bros. 
W.  M,  Murry . . 


SUMMARY. 


krDan.. 


Time-'l:04i, 


Address. 


..  Woodland. 
__  Woodland. 
lone. 

_  Sacramento. 
.  Sacramento. 


Race  No.  2— Tbotting. 
Free  for  all.    Purse,  fire  hundred  dollars.    Mile  heats,  best  three  in  five. 


BsBW  aad  Pedigree  of  Horse. 

By  Whom  Entered. 

Address. 

111,%  Brigadier _. 

B.  E,  Knight 

Maiysville, 

SrDaveHiil,Jr 

T.  C.  Snider 

Yolo  County. 

I  i)y  Brigadier-  __ 

Wm.  Doty -' 

Meridian. 

tee 

StJMMABY. 

1 

nnie-AU... 

2 

% 3 

Time~2:42;  2:46;  2;49J, 


Race  No  3 — Rttnning. 
Purse,  two  hundred  dollars.    Three  quarters  of  a  mile  and  repeat. 


»and  pedigree  of  Horse. 


By  Whom  Entered. 


Address. 


iMJyIronwood- 
fftifolk 


H.Willits 

Dennison  Bros. 

A.  Phillips 

W.  M.  Murry,, 


Willits. 

.  Sacramento. 

— _  lone. 

.  Sacramento. 
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TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE 

SUMMARY. 


Leatherwood 
Mohawk 


Time— 1:11^',  1:17J;  1:18. 


WEDNESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  3,  1890. 

Race  No.  4r— Trotting. 

For  three-year  olds  owned  in  the  district.    Purse,  two  hundred  and  thirty^j^ 
and  thirty-three  cents..  Mile  heats,  best  three  in  five. 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 

By  Whom  Enterea. 

Ada,^ 

Actor,  bv  Prompter  .                              . .     

Stoddard  &  De  Gomez. 
G.  W.  Woodard 

ij. 

Silver  King,  by  Jim  Mul venna 

m 

SUMMARY. 

Silver  King _ _._ 1  1 1 

Actor ^^ _ _ ^ 2  1 1 

Titme— 2:53i;  2:49|;  2:48^. 


Race  No.  5 — Pacing. 

For  horses  without  a  record.    Purse,  four  hundred  dollars.    Mile  heats,  licsli 
five. 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


Minnie  K,  by  Billy  Hay  ward-.- 

C  W  G,  by  Adonis .___ 

Tom  Norton,  byTilton  Almoiit. 
Our  Dick,  by  Gibraltar 


By  Whom*  Entered. 


Charles  W.  Knox... 
C.  W.  Goddard  ..... 

Tom  Norton 

H.  Willis 


..Ciifl«« 
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THURSDAY,  SEPTEMBER  4,  1890. 

Race  No.  7— Tbotting. 
-^,  ^F*o  *o  all.    Purse,  four  hundred  dollars.    Mile  heats,  best  three  in  five. 


Kflioe  Bad  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


J^Jprivatee] 


By  Whom  Entered. 


0.  0.  Thornquest 

S.K.  Trefry _.. 

Sagebrush     Training 
Nursery 


SUMMAET. 


[  ])tDab- 


[letisMm.. 


rime— 2:54;  2:48;  2:60. 


Race  No.  8 — Running. 
B,  two  hundred  dollars.    One  half  mile  and  repeat. 


Iftioe  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


IfBayswaterJim 
leBipper,b; 


Hipper,  bv  Captain  Jack,  Jr.  , 
'  "  iter.,..: , 


By  Whom  Entered. 


R.  H.  Newton. 
H.  Willits  .— 

J.B.King.... 


|Mfte  Ripper . 


SUMMARY. 


Time-^  :50;  0:60^. 


Address. 


Oakland. 

Sacramento. 

Carson,  Nev. 


Address. 


.  Woodland. 

Willits. 

.  Woodland. 


SUMMARY. 

Our  Dick ^ _ \ 

CWG — -' 

Time— 2:22i;  2:25i;  2:23;  2:81J. 


Race  No.  6— Pacing. 
2 :30  Class.    Purse,  five  hundred  dollars.    Mile  heats,  best  three  in  five. 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


Belle  Button,  by  Alex  Button . 
Tom  Ryder,  by  Alex  Button  .. 


By  Whom  Entered. 


G.  W.  Woodard. 
R,  H.  Newton  - 


Tom  Ryder. - 
Belle  Button 


Titme— 2:22;  2:23;  2:25;  2:23i;  2:24. 


Race  No.  9— Running. 
'*ball.  Purse,  two  hundred  dollars.    One  mile. 


HaiBe  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 

By  Whom  Entered. 

Address. 

Sw,  bv  Leinster 

Bennison  Bros. 

Sacr amen  to . 

jKood  - 

W.  M.Murry 

Sacramento. 

1? Jim  Brown _._ 

A.  Tietjens  &  G  .Watson 

Sacramento. 

Time—1 :4 
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Rage  No.  10— Trotting. 
3:00  Class.    District.    Purse,  four  hundred  dollars. 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 

By  Whom  Entered. 

Balance- AH,  by  Brigadier — 

Biliv  Dotv.  bv  Brieradier                               -  ---- 

D.  E,  Knight ^ 

Wm.  Doty  _ 

Vidette,  by  Dave  Hill,  Jv'H^^ll^lV.. 

T.  C.  Snider 

,...M 
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Race  No.  13— Pacing. 
Open  to  all.    Purse,  five  hundred  dollars.    Mile  heats,  best  three  in  five. 


K&me  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


A  li^  Adonis . 


•  iyWaaMftgton 

kbyMo 

By  Sterling .._ 


By  Whom  Entered. 


C.  W.  Goddard  .-. 

E.  Downer 

C.  0.  Thornquest . 

S.  C.  Tryon . 
N.  N.  Craig  - 


Sagebrush      Trotting 

Ni 


'Jursery. 


Address. 


Sacramento. 

Oakland. 

Oakland. 

Sacramento. 

San  Luis  Obispo. 

Carson,  Nev. 


Vidette 

Balance- AH- 
BiUyDoty.. 


r^^^e— 2:46;  2:46i;  2:40. 


— u 


Time— 2:!^;  2:28^;  2:25. 


Race  No.  H— Trotting. 
For  four-year  olds.    Open  to  all.    Purse,  four  hundred  dollars.    3*^^* 


in  five. 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


Cupid,  by  Sidney 

liaura  Z,  by  Alex  Button 

Annie  E,  by  Tilton  Almont  . 
Gibber,  by  Gibraltar  , 


By  Whom  Entered, 


C.  0.  Thornquest.--  - 

C.  B.  Bigelow -" 

W.  R.  Merrill -- 

Sagebrush      Trotting 
Nursery — 


Race  No.  14 — Trotting. 
ICliss.  Open  to  all.    Purse,  six  hundred  dollars.    Mile  heats,  best  three  in  five. 


1 .  Kinic  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 

By  Whom  Entered. 

Address. 

|[,by  Priam 

T.  E.  Keating 

Sacramento. 

Kayward,  by  Poscora  Hay  ward 

■jy  Brown  Jug . 

L.  Levy 

Sierraviile. 

G.  T.  Johnson  ..  . 

San  .los^- 

i*ehen,  bv  Henry  B.  Patchen 

RbyCarrsMambrino 

J.  E.  Abbott 

Table  Bluff. 

J.  D.  Carr 

Salinas. 

SUMMARY. 


Laura  Z  . 
Annie  E . 
Cupid  --. 


rime— 2:86^;  0:00;  2:34^;  2:38;  2:36^. 


SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  6,  1890. 

Race  No.  12— Running. 
Open  to  all.    Purse,  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.    One  mUe  and  repeat^ 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


Leatherwood ,  by  Ironclad 

Dave  Douglas,  by  Leinster 

Leiand,  by  Flood _ 

Lucky  Dan,  by  Compromise 


By  Whom  Entered. 


H.  Willits 

Dennison  Bros. 
W.  M.  Murry  — 
A.  Phillips 


Leatherwood  -. 
Dave  Douglas  . 
Leiand 


...^ 


Time~U4S;  1:47. 


rime— 2:29i;  2:27^;  2:25^. 


Tn^isrsA^CTioisrs 


EENTH  DISTRICT  AGRICULTURAL  ASSOCIATION 


For  the  Year  1890, 


Composed  of  the  County  of  Santa  Cruz, 


43  «* 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION, 


L.  K.  BALD  WIN..- 
OSCAR  L.  GORDON- 
CITY  BANK  _ 


REPORT 


Santa  Cruz,  December  1, 1890. 

ieAonomftfe  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture: 

,emen:  The  Directors  of  the  Fourteenth  District  Agricultural 
Ion  submit  this,  their  report  of  the  transactions  of  said  associa- 
ithe  year  ending  this  date. 

OSCAR  L.  GORDON, 

Secretary. 


L.  K.  BALDWIN 

D.  W.  GROVER 

A.  NOBLE — 

MARTIN  KINSLEY- 

D.M.LOCKE 

R.  C.  KIRBY 

W.  H.  AIKIN — 

P.  T.  SHIBLING  — - 


DIRECTORS. 


-^i 


RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES. 

Receipts. 
ilmembership _ 


1132  25 

390  16 

12  50 

2,000  00 

294  61 


12,863  79 


Expenditures. 


18  to  exhibitors 

pavilion  and  stock  yard  _ 

nonnote  to  City  Bank 


$1,836  50 

200  00 

9  66 

817  64 


12,863  79 


8  in  excess  of  receipts _ $294  61 
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ANNUAL  ADDRESS. 


By  Hon.  W.  H.  Galbbaith. 


The  year  has  rolled  around,  and  our  autumnal  fair  is  again  a 
We  should  congratulate  ourselves  that  the  season  is  a  prosper 
and  our  people  have  reaped  a  fair  reward  for  their  efforts  in  thet 
avenues  of  business.     By  means  of  such  fairs  as  this  we  have  a 
tunity  to  become  acquainted  with  the  products  of  the  various  f 
of  our  county,  and  to  obtain  a  better  idea  of  the  progiess  that  ii| 
made  by  our  fellow  citizens  who  are  actively  engaged  in  promoli 
material  interests  of  this  section  of  the  State. 

We  have  on  exhibition  the  products  of  the  field,  the  orch 
vineyard,  the  factory  and  shop,  works  of  art,  and  curiosities  of  I 
which  are  fitting  attendants  upon  a  display  of  the  works  of  man^ 
Such  a  display  as  we  see  here  this  evening  is  a  credit  of  thehi^ 
to  the  perseverance  and  industry  of  our  people.  It  requires  no] 
amount  of  courage  in  the  orchardist  and  vineyardist  to  risk  ] 
time  and  thousands  of  dollars  in  cash  in  a  venture,  the  result  Al 
depends  so  much,  not  only  upon  the  capriciousness  of  nature,*!]^ 
upon  the  fickleness  of  the  market. 

But  Rome  was  not  built  in  a  day;  neither  is  a  great  indui 
founded  in  a  year.     Men  and  women,  without  courage  and  1 
are  not  the  stuff  out  of  which  great  nations  are  made,  or  evfi 
perous  communities. 

We  see  here  also  abundant  evidence  of  woman's  handii? 
useful  and  ornamental.  I  am  willing  to  admit  that,  everyli 
sidered,  woman  is  superior  to  man  in  courage,  industry,  i 
verance.  In  fact,  I  don't  know  what  progress  the  world  wonl 
without  her. 

Fairs,  such  as  this,  ought  to  be  considered  educational  insl 
schools  of  training  in  object  lessons.     All  knowledge  is  thei 
comparison.     From  the  time  that  the  child  begins  to  ask  "f 
full  of  life's  surprise,"  until  he  reaches  the  full  attainments  ()3 
years,  his  education  is  acquired  by  processes  of  comparison, 
he  be  skilled  in  the  knowledge  of  things  material,  or  dMpli 
more  abstruse  studies  of  logic  and  psychology,  all  his  wisdoml 
his  power  of  comparison. 

The  first  faculty  to  be  developed  in  education  is  that  of] 
Hence,  whatever  cultivates  the  perceptive  faculties  and  incite 
action  is  useful  as  a  means  of  education.  It  is  quite  notice 
improvements  in  educational  methods,  a  general  increase  in  ift| 
as  connected  with  human  industries,  and  fairs  or  industrials 
have  kept  about  an  even  pace  in  the  world's  advancement. 
The  fair,  as  we  understand  the  term,  is  an  institution  of  ^ 
origin  in  our  own  country.  In  the  Old  World  a  fair  is  usu 
mous  with  a  market  or  a  place  for  the  sale  of  stock  or  coim^ 


Kidisplay  of  products  for  the  sake  of  mutual  advantage  is  dignified 
)  name  exposition.  However,  what's  in  a  name?  It  is  the 
-of  the  institution  that  concerns  us. 

pe  early  part  of  this  century  the  American  Institute  set  in  opera- 
j^stem  of  fairs,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  people  to  become 
finformed  upon  industrial  matters,  thereby  setting  an  example 
as  been  extensively  imitated,  both  in  this  country  and  in 
The  world's  fairs  of  the  past  twenty  years  have  been  great 
I,  and  at  the  same  time  have  incited  a  spirit  of  generous  emu- 
^ttiat  will  ultimately  result  in  great  good  to  the  whole  world. 
[iiffiewill  not  permit  me  to  indulge  in  miich  generalization,  and 
8  to  speak  more  particularly  of  our  own  fair  and  the  lessons  to 
Ihere.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  entire  county  does  not  unite 
}  a  complete  display  of  the  products  of  this  wonderful  little 
lof  the  State. 

flfor  a  moment  consider  what  a  county  we  have: 
I  the  Pajaro  River  to  the  San  Mateo  line,  and  from  ocean  to 
^it would  seem  that  our  county  is  pregnant  with  possibilities, 
lands  of  acres  of  virgin  forests  of  magnificent  redwoods;  with 
if  bituminous  rock  containing  material  enough  to  pave  one  half 
8 of  the  United  States;  with  quarries  of  unlimited  extent  that 
3  finest  lime  on  the  coast;  with  powder  and  leather  of  the 
ity;  T^rith  the  beet  sugar  industry  firmly  established;  with 
j  hills  smiling  down  to  the  more  humble,  but  no  less  joyful, 
i;with  orchards  bending  with  their  loads  of  luscious  fruit;  with 
dairies  putting  out  their  golden,  product  of  delicious  butter; 
lerous  water  powers  waiting  to  be  harnessed  to  the  pulley  and 
li  vines  that  will  make  the  most  favored  cellars  of  France  and 
fflook  to  their  laurels;  with  the  best  bred  horses  and  cattle; 
"  B more  ordinary  crops  of  every-day  husbandry;  with  sturdy 
jhandsome  women,  how  can  we  fail  to  have  hope  in  the  future 
|of our  beautiful  county? 

I  eighty  miles  of  the  metropolis  of  the  great  Pacific  Slope;  with 
1  and  water  communication  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  and 
late  unsurpassed,  how  can  Santa  Cruz  County  fail  to  become 
1  influential?  We  must  agree  with  Dr.  Johnson,  that  no 
made  any  great  progress  in  moral  culture  and  the  refining 
Mart  and  literature  that  had  not  wealth. 
fit  and  proper  that  we  strive  to  advance  our  material  interests. 
I  midst  of  the  turmoil  and  strife  of  business  there  is  time,  for 
|8t  least,  .to  turn  aside  to  admire  beautiful  flowers.  For  most 
B  IB  a  lesson  to  be  learned  from  them  that  savors  more  of  the 
Ian  the  material.  And  so  no  fair  is  complete  without  the 
fence  of  flowers.  In  this  respect  a  Santa  Cruz  fair  is  a 
'  ianty  and  profusion,  and  we  are  reminded  of  that  beautiful 
I  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount:  "  Consider  the  lilies  of  the  field 
'Ow;  they  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin;  and  yet  I  say  unto 
P^Iomon  in  all  his  glory  was  not  arrayed  like  one  of  these." 
Ijtoopen  his  heart  to  these  nobler  influences  if  he  would  be 
^'' )  grime  and  filth  of  avarice  and  be  lifted  to  a  higher  plane 

l^e  have  no  occasion  to  urge  a  literal  compliance  with  the 
sind  its  context.     We  have  too  many  already  who  "take 
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no  thought  for  the  morrow;"  they  toil  not,  neither  do  they  look  i|| 
opportunity  to  toil.  Between  the  two  extremes — ^those  who  mak| 
and  those  who  wish  nothing — are  to  be  found  the  true  State  l 
the  backbone  of  society — those  who  must  be  relied  upon  towieutl^ 
nature  her  choicest  possessions  that  they  may  be  applied  to  h\ 
interests  of  mankind. 

With  our  hills  and  valleys  overflowing  with  the  profusion  of  n 
gifts,  why  should  we  not  be  proud  of  our  county?  Still  morei 
may  we  be  when  we  shall  have,  by  our  exertions,  put  Santa  Cmi 
very  front  rank  of  counties,  a  position  which  she  will  ultimately ^ 

The  population  of  Santa  Cruz  County  has  nearly  doubled  in  tl 
ten  years.     Up  the  mountain  sides  go  pluck  and  determination! 
very  summit  of  our  highest  range,  and  even  challenge  old  Lorn  I 
himself  in  the  struggle  for  the  beard  upon  his  chin.    Ftomtkij 
the  highest  mountain  top  will  soon  be  heard  one  grand  anthem  o 
for  all  the  benefits  which  we  have  received  from  the  hand  of  a  I 
Providence.    The  day  will  soon  come,  we  prophesy,  when  the  via 
and  orchards  of  the  highlands,  the  plains  of  El  Pajaro,  the  1 
skirt  the  ocean,  and  the  manufactories  that  dot  our  county  wilh 
making  a  grand  display  of  all  their  products. 

Let  this  be  done  once  a  year.     Let  these  fairs  be  the  miles 
mark  our  progress.     Here  we  will  gather  once  a  year  to  compi 
mark  the  improvements  that  are  being  made,  by  our  fellow cil 
their  various  vocations,  learn  wherein  we  have  made  misl "' 
gather  new  inspiration  for  the  battle  of  life. 


PREMIUMS  AWARDED-1890. 


FIRST  DEPARTMENT. 


Exhibit. 


iPercheron  stallion . 
Ahredmare 


cuss  II. 

^jraft  stallion 

CUBS  III. 

bred  colt,  two  vears  old  .. 


CLASS  IT. 

|Beven  years  old — - 

sheron  oolt,  two  years  old. . 

BMre,two  years  old 

N) years  old --. 

Istallion,  four  years  old 

lee  years  old , 

le  years  old 

IflDe  year  old 

Binonthsold —  . 


Ifliiffl  T-CARRIAGE  HORSES. 

ftiirar years  old 


S  VI— BUGGY  HORSES. 


y  horse-, 
y  horse — 


^Vni-HORSES  OF  ALL  WORK. 

It  years  old , 

p*&t  years  old 

fttttS  IX~«ADDLB  HORSES. 

lyearsold — 

1*488  X— BROOD  MARES. 


Kandcolt.- 

fe  and  colt - 

SPBCIAI.  CLASS. 

I,  stallion,  two  years  old 
tt  years  old.. 


3  I— DtlBHAMS— BULLS. 

^yearold 

Miae  months  old 

elZth 

'  II-~JEB8BrS&— BULLS. 

,      I8,A.J.H.B.) 

Mne  year  old 

V.G.J.C.C),  five  yrs.  old. 


Exhibitor. 


Martin  Kinsley . 
Martin  Kinsley . 


L.  T.  Almstead . 


Frank  K.  Alzina.. 


Soquel 

Santa  Cruz. 

Soquel 

Santa  Cruz. 
Santa  Cruz. 
Santa  Cruz. 
Santa  Cruz. 

Soquel 

P.  T.  Stribling Santa  Cruz. 


Hiram  Gilmore 
Geo.  F.  Bourcq 
Doyle  &  Harmon  ... 
L.  T.  Almstead 
F.  A.  Hihn  Co. 
F.  A.  Hihn  Co. 
F.  A.  Sihn  Co. 
I.  Gray 


Address. 


Santa  Cruz. 
Santa  Crnz . 


Santa  Cruz. 


Santa  Cruz. 


A.  P.  S wanton.. 

A.  Noble 

L.  T.  Almstead . 


Oscar  L.  Gordon . 

Ed.  Foster 

S.  B.  Swan  ton  ... 
P.  T.  Stribling... 


Dovle  &  Harmon  ... 
A,  Noble 


Santa  Cruz, 

Soquel 

Santa  Cruz. 


Santa  Cruz, 
Santa  Cruz . 
Santa  Cruz. 
Santa  Cruz . 


Soquel  . 
Soquel  , 


A.  Noble - 


W.  Oliver 

F.  A.  Hihn  Co 


George  W.  Scofield.. 
J.  Francis 


L.  K.  Baldwin. 
L.  K.  Baldwin . 
G.  P.  Laird 


Oscar  L.  Gordon 

Lewis  W,  Gordon... 
Martin  Kinsley 


Soquel . 


Soquel 

Santa  Cruz. 


Santa  Cruz. 
Santa  Cruz- 


Santa  Cruz. 
Santa  Cruz. 
Santa  Cruz. 


SantaCruz, 
Santa  Cruz. 
Santa  Cruz. 


Award. 


.$12  00 

-$12  00 


.112  00 


.15  00 


..$8  00 
..$3  00 
_$5  00 
..$5  00 
-.$6  00 
-.$4  00 
-.$6  00 
-$4  00 
..$3  00 


,..$8  00 
..$8  00 
.$12  00 


.$12  00 

..$8  00 
..$6  00 
..$8  00 


.$8  00 
.$6  00 


.$6  00 


.$10  00 

..$8  00- 


.$6  00 
.$6  00 


.$4  00 

.$3  00 
-$8  00 


_$10  00 

-.$7  00 
..$3  00 
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Exhibit. 


Lulu  (11692),  three  years  old 

Tusnelda  (11698),  three  years  old 

Ursula  (12245),  one  year  old 

Leto  (12247),  six  months  old 

Urania  (12246),  four  months  old 

Lalla  Rookh  (12248,  A.  J,  H.  B.) 

CLASS  III— HOI*STEIN&~COWS. 

Shadeland  Dorcia 

CLASS  VI — ^JEESEYS  NOT  RECORDED — 
BULLS. 

Incomar  2d,  four  years  old > 

Onan,  three  montns  old 


Exhibitor. 


Address. 


Eudora,  three  years  old. 

Oriana,  one  year  old 

,  two  years  old 

,  two  years  old 

,  one  year  old 

-,  three  years  old 
~,  three  years  old, 


Oscar  L.  Gordon . 
Oscar  L.  Gordon . 
Oscar  L.  Gordon  - 
Oscar  L.  Gordon  . 
Oscar  L,  Gordon . 
Martin  Kinsley . . 


J.  T.  Osbom  . 


D.  B.  Woolf. 

Oscar  L.  Gordon 


Santa  Craz.. 
Santa  Cruz.,, 
Santa  Cruz.., 
Santa  Cruz.. 
Santa  Cruz,, 
Santa  Cruz.. 


Santa  Cniz.... 


Santa  Craz.. 
Santa  Cruz.. 


Oscar  L.  Gordon  .—  Santa  Cruz.... 
Oscar  L.  Gordon  _— .  Santa  Cruz.... 

D.  M,  Locke Santa  Cruz..., 

D.  M.  Locke  _ Santa  Cruz... 

D.  M.  Locke Santa  Cruz... 

D.  M.  Locke Santa  Cruz... 

, j^„_  .._ M.  W.  Brown Santa  Cruz... 

,  five  years  old ._.  "Wm.  ITitch Santa  Craz... 


CLASS  VII — HOLSTEINS  VOT  RECORDED — 
COWS. 

,  two  years  old 

CLASS  X — GRADE  DAIRY— BULLS. 

,  three  years  old _ 


J.  T.  Osbom  . 


G.  P.  Laird , 


,  three  years  old ._-_. 

,  one  year  old _. 

,  one  year  old.. __ 

,  four  months  old 

,  four  months  old 

,  six  months  old 

,  two  years  old 

,  four  months  old 

Mollv,  eighteen  months  old 

Bessie,  twelvemonths  old , 

SHEEP— CLASS  I. 

Southdown  rara,  two  years  old  _ 

Southdown  ram,  one  year  old 

Southdown  ewe,  two  years  old 

Southdown  ewe,  two  years  old 

Three  ram  lambs,  under  one  year 

Three  ewe  lambs,  one  year  old 

Three  ewe  lambs,  one  year  old 

Southdown  grade  ewe,  two  years  old  . 
Southdown  grade  ewe,  two  years  old  _» 

ANGORA  GOATS— OLASS  IV. 

Male,  eleven  months  old 

Female ,  eleven  months  old 


M.  W.  Brown 

G.  P.  Laird 

G.  P.  Laird 

G.  P.  Laird 

G,  P.  Laird 

A.  B.  Curtis 

G.  P.  Laird 

Wm.  Fitch 

George  W.  Bliss  ,_ 
George  W.  Bliss  .. 


Santa  Cruz.... 


Santa  Cruz- 


Martin  Kinsley 

Martin  Kinsley 

Martin  Kinsley 

Martin  Kinsley 

Martin  ^Kinsley 

Martin  Kinsley 

Martin  Kinsley 

Martin  Kinsley 

Martin  Kinsley 


Geo.  N.  Scofield. 
Geo.  N.  Scofield. 


Santa  Cruz... 
Santa  Cruz... 
Santa  Cruz..- 
Santa  Cruz... 
Santa  Cruz- 
Santa  Cruz... 
Santa  Cruz  .. 
SantaCruz-. 
Santa  Cruz- 
Santa  Oruz.. 

Santa  Cruz-- 
Santa  Cruz- 
Santa  Cruz- 
Santa  Cruz.. 
Santa  Cruz- 
Santa  Cruz- 
Santa  CroZ' ■ 
Santa  Cruz- 
Santa  Croz- 


Santa  Cruz- 
Santa  Crtt2-' 


Santa  era?"" 
Santa  Crtt2'' 
Soquel  — '• 
Santa  Cru2'-' 
Santa  Cra2;"; 


Two  sows,  nine  months  old L.  K.  Baldwin  — 

Boar,  one  year  old K.  C,  Kirby 

Sow,  under  one  year. R.  J.  Mattison  _. 

Boar,  two  years  old Martin  Kinsley  , 

Boar,  under  one  year - Martin  Kinsley - — --  _  ^  , 

Sow,  two  years  old Martin  Kinsley Santa  ot^; 

Sow,  one  year  old — ^  Martin  Kinsley I^^J^^^Ta- 

Sow,  under  one  year Martin  Kinsley Santa  t/^ 

,Boar,  one  year  old.... - Honora  Aston I^^f  r?a*. 

Sow,  one  year  old |  Honora  Aston [Santa  ^^^ 
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Exhibit. 


je  leghorns 

^im  Black  Spanish . 
Is(Ck)lden) 


jr-spangled  Ham  burgs 

|j.8pangled  Hamburg^ 

ue  turkeys 

itBrahmas 

it  Brahma  roosters 

kBrahmas,  six  months  old. 

breedingpen 

teleghoms __ 

'  ,horns 

ig  Bantams  and  chick  s 

rase  geese _ _ 

eLe^orna 

shans ._ _.. 


i  collection   of  thorough V^red 


n  ducks 
n  decks.. 
adncks. 

ijpen 

^pen 


Exhibitor. 


Martin  Kinsley 

Martin  Kinsley 

M ar tin  Kin sley 

M  artin  Kinsley 

Martin  Kinsley 

Martin  Kinsley 

Martin  Kinsley 

Carrie  Scott 

Carrie  Scott 

A.  L.  Ward 

A,  L.Ward 

Carrie  Scott 

G.  P.  Laird 

Hattie  Curtis 

R.  .T.  Mattison 

P.  T.  Stribling 

Mrs.  H,  Forbes 

Mrs.  H.  Forbes 

Mrs.  H.  Forbes 

Martin  Kinsley 


Address. 


Award. 


Santa  Cruz. 
Santa  Cruz., 
Santa  Cruz. 
Santa  Cruz_ 
Santa  Cruz. 
Santa  Cruz. 
Santa  Cruz . 
Santa  Cruz. 
Santa  Cruz, 

Sequel 

Sequel 

Santa  Cruz. 
Santa  Cruz. 
Santa  Cruz 

Soquel 

Santa  Cruz . 
Santa  Cruz. 
Santa  Cruz. 
Santa  Cruz , 
Santa  Cruz- 


Martin  Kinsley  _.w_.  Sahta  Cruz. 
Santa  Cruz- 
Santa  Cruz. 
Santa  Cruz. 
Santa  Cruz. 
Santa  Cruz. 


Mrs.  H.  Forbes  . 
Mrs.  H.  Forbes  ... 
Mrs.  H.  Forbes  ... 

Carrie  Scott 

P,  T.  Stribling  .... 


.$3  00 
.$3  00 
.$3  00 
.$3  00 
-$3  00 
.$1  60 
.$5  00 
_$3  00 
.|1  60 
.|3  OO 
.$6  00 
.$1  50 
.$1  50 
.$3  00 
.$1  50 
.$3  00 
.$3  00 
.$1  50 
.$i  50 
..$3  00 

..$8  00 
..^3  00 
..$3  00 
..$1  50 
..$6  00 
..$3  OO 


SECOND  DEPARTMENT. 


Exhibit. 


AGRICUITUBE. 


yponuds , 

Kcorn 

»moTi  stalk 


Nican  beans 


Exhibitor. 


Address. 


Award. 


\  fifty  pounds 

^'y  pounds 

=8  com. 

i{,Nnd8"'!!-._. 


m^, 


J^m, 


Martirf  Kinsley  ... 
Martin  Kinsley  ... 

D.  B.  Woolf. 

C.  S.  Johnson 

C.  S.  Johnson 

John  Grant 

J.  S.Young 

J.  S.Young 

J.  8.  Youne:.. 

J.  S.  Young.. 

J,  S.Young 

J.  8.  Young 

John  Grant 

Doyle  <fe  Harmon.  _ 

Doyle  &  Harm  on  _ . 

Doyle  &  Harmon .  _ . 

Doyle  &  Harmon . . . 

A.  NobJe 

A.  Noble 

A.  L.  Ward 

A.  L.Ward 

!  R.  J.  Mattison 

R.  J.  Mattison 

R.  J.  Mattison 

R.  J.  Mattison 

D.  D.  Dodge 

G,  P.  Laird 

R.  R.  Jonea.- 

,  Hiram  Gilmore  ... 

Hiram  Gilmore I  Soquel 

,.. \  Hiram  Gilmore \  Soquel 

*-.,'_. JDakin  &  Loomis \  Soquel 


ng  potatoes  .. 
'Pkiu:. 


Santa  Cruz. 

Santa  Cruz . 

Santa  Cruz. 

Santa  Cruz. 

Santa  Cruz . 

Santa  Cruz, 

Santa  Cruz , 

Santa  Cruz, 

Santa  Cruz.. 

Santa  Cruz.. 
Santa  Cruz.. 
Santa  Cruz.. 
Santa  Cruz.- 
Santa  Cruz_. 
Santa  Cruz., 
Santa  Cruz . . 
Santa  Cruz.. 

Soquel : 

Soquel 

Soquel 

Soquel 

Soquel 

Soquel 

Soquel 

Soquel 

Santa  Cruz... 
Santa  Cruz., 

Laurel    

Soquel 


.--.$3  00 
....$3  00 
..._$2  00 
..  .$3  00 

%1  ocy 

-...$2  00 
....$1  OO 
....$4  OO 
...44  00 
-..$4  00 
._._$4  00 
....$4  00 
...$2  00 
_..|2  00 
...$2  00 
„.$1  60 
.-.$2  00 
..-$3  00 
...$2  00 
..-$2  00 
.  -$3  00 
...|3  00 
...|3  00 
.._|2  00 
...$3  00 
...|1  00 
.  -$3  00 
...$2  00 
...%\  00 
.-..$2  00 

...42  00 

.,..$2  00 
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Exhibit. 


Feed  carrots, Dakin  &  Loomis.. 

Parsnips ___    Dakin  &  Loomis^. 

Salsify [Dakin  &  Loomis^,. 

Henry  MeL 

Henry  Mel  _ 

VV",  W.  Waterman  _. 

W.  W.  "Waterman  ., 

W.  W.  Waterman  .. 

E.  B,  Gaboon 

D.  M.  Locke 

D.  M.  Locke 

P.  W.  Baldwin 

Mrs.  E.  P.  Baldwin. 


Extracted  honey 

Comb  honey 

Table  beets 

Popcorn 

Assortment  of  vegetables 

Sweet  potatoes 

Pour  rolls  butter  . 

Pour  rolls  pickled  butter  _ 

Pour  rolls  butter 

Four  rolls  pickled  butter  , 


Sequel .... 

Soqnel ...., 
.Sequel....^ 
/  Glenwood,, 

Laurel-—,' 

Laurel ' 

Laurel  ..„,] 

Soquel " 

Santa  CmzS 
Santa  Ctuz/ 
Santa  Craz,^ 
Laurel " 


THIRD  DEPARTMENT. 


Exhibit. 


HORTICULTURE. 


Three  varieties  pears 

Keifer  pears 

Coe's  Bed  plums 

Keifer  pears 

Blackberries _ 

Raspberries 

Strawberries 

English  walnuts- __. 

Newtown  Pippin  apples 

Baldwin  apples 

Alexander  apples 

Rhode  Island  Greening  apples 

White  Winter  Pearmain  apples  . .-    _- 

Spitzenberg  apples 

Easter  Beurre  pears 

Onondaga  pears  ._ 

Belli!  ower  apples __. 

Winter  Nelis  pears 

Yandevere  apples 

Lady  apples 

Russian  apples 

Jumbo  pears . 

Seedless  oranges 

Seedless  lemons _. 

Bellflower  apples _ 

Newtown  Pippin  apples 

Baldwm  apples -_. 

White  Winter  Pearmain  apples 

Rhode  Island  Greening  apples  -.. 

Alexander  apples _. 

Roxbury  Russet  apples 

Winesap  apples  . _ 

Nickajack  apples _. 

Teu  varieties  apples -- 

Five  varieties  apples 

Jonathan  apples 

Pall  Pippin  apples  _.  -. — 

Kentucky  Red  Streak  apples 

Almonds _ 

Raspberries _ _ 

Red  Pearmain  apples. ,... 

Virginia  Greening  apples _ 

White  Pearmain  apples 

Red  Pearmain  apples. -- 

White  Winter  Pearmain  apples 

Vandevere  apples — 

Fall  Pippin  apples 


Exhibitor. 


AddreBfi. 


Martin  Kinsley Santa  Cruz.., 

Martin  Kinsley Santa  Craz..^ 

Martin  Kinsley 

L.  U.  McCann 

L.  U.  McCann 

L.  D,  McCann 

L.  U.  McCann 

Chas.  Steinmetz 

Leonard  Curtis 

S.  M,  Place 


S.  M,  Place 

S.  M.  Place 

S.  M.  Place 

S.  M,  Place 

J.  S.Young 

J.  S.Young... 

J.  S.Young 

J.  S.Young 

J.S.Young 

J.  S.  Young 

Doyle  ifc  Harmon.. 
Doyle  <te  Harmon . . 
Doyle  &  Harmon.. 
Doyle  &  Harmon .  _ 
Doyle  &  Harmon.- 

Doyle  &  Harmon 

Doyle  &  Harmon 

Duyle  <fe  Harmon 

Doyle  &  Harmon 

Doyle  &  Harmon  — 

Doyle  &  H  armon 

D  oyle  (fe  Harmon 

Doyle  &  Harmon . .  - 

J.  S.Gilbert 

J.  8.  Gilbert 

J.  S.Gilbert. 

J.  S.Gilbert 

.T.  S.Gilbert 

J.  S.Gilbert 

R.  Brownridge... 

A.  Noble 

A.  Noble 

A.  Noble 

A.L.Ward 

A.L.Ward 

A.L.Ward 

A.L.Ward 


Santa  Cruz. 
Santa  Cruz., 
Santa  Cruz.. 
Santa  Cruz,. 
Santa  Cruz., 
Santa  Cruz.. 
Santa  Cruz.... 
Bonny  Doon, 
Bonny  Boon. 
Bonny  Doon. 
Bonny  DooTi.. 
Bonny  Boon.. 
Santa  Cmz.... 

Santa  Cruz 

Santa  Cruz..- 
Santa  Cmz:... 
Santa  Cruz.... 
Santa  Cruz... 
Santa  Cruz.- 
Santa  Cmz... 
Santa  Cruz... 
Santa  Cruz... 
Santa  Craz— 
Santa  Cruz..- 
Santa  Cruz-- 
Santa  Cruz-' 
Santa  Cruz..- 
Sauta  Cniz- 
Santa  Cruz.- 
Santa  Craz- 
Santa  Cruz-" 
Santa  Cniz-- 
Santa  Cmz- 
Santa  Croz- 
Sanfca  Cru2-- 
Santa  Cms-- 
Santa  CruZ" 
Santa  Cru^- 

Soquel • 

Soquel  .-.--'■ 

Soquel 

Soquel 

Soquel  ..-.- 
Soquel  ..-- 
Soquel ...  - 
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Exhibit. 


Lj^jjpm  apples 

aappies 


Exhibitor. 


spears. 

y  pears.. 

Spears 


iDles.. 


m 


pples 

id  Greening  apples  . 


™ei 


in  apples, 
spears.. 


ik)wn 


Jippl 


f^ars- 


.  J.  B.  King 
R.  J.  Mattison 
R.  J.  Mattison 
if.  X  Mattison 
R.  J.  Mattison 

pears _ [  Harvey  Gomstock^^ 

Thomas  Slaughter. 
Thomas  Slaughter.. 
Thomas  Slaughter. 
Thomas  Slaughter.. 

P.  T.  Stribling 

P.  T.  Stribling 

Mrs.  B.  R.  Jones 

L.  K.  Baldwin 

L.K.Baldwin 

L.  K.  Baldwin 

L.  K.  Baldwin 

L.  K.Baldwin 

Martin  Kinsley 

Dakin  &>  Loomis 

Dakin  &  Loomis 

Dakin  &  Loomis 

Dakin  &  Loomis 

Dakin  &  Loomis 

Dakin  &  Loomis 

Dakin  &  Loomis 

Dakin  &  Loomis  ___ 

Dakin  &  Loomis 

Dakin  &  Loomis 

Dakin  &  Loomis 

Dakin  &  Loomis 

Dakin  &  Loomis 

Dakin  &  Loomis 

Dakin  <fe  Loomis 

Dakin  &  Loomis 

Dakin  &  Loomis 

Dakin  &  Loomis 

Dakin  &  Loomis 

Dakin  &  Lopmis 

Dakin  &  Loomis 

Dakin  &  Loomis 

Dakin  &  Loomis 

Dakin  &  Loomis 

Dakin  &  Loomis 

Dakin  &  Loomis 

Dakin  <fe  Loomis 

Dakin  &  Loomis 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Logan  _.. 
A.  O.Rose  &  Bro... - 
A.  O.Rose  (feBro...- 
A,  G.  Rose*  Bro.,_. 
A.  a.  Rose&Bro.-.. 
A.  G.  Rose  &  Bro 

A.  G.Rose  &  Bro..  _ - 
A.  G.Rose  &  Bro...  _ 
A.  G.Rose <fe  Bro.,.- 
A,  G.Rose  &  Bro..- 
A.  G.  Rose  &  Bro..._ 

S.B.Wallace 

S.  B.  Wallace 

S.  B.  Wallace 

W.  W.  Waterman.-- 

G.  WMtcomb 

G.  Whitcomb.. 

G.  Whitcomb 

Mrs.  C.  McKenzie  _. 
Mrs.  C.  McKenzie  «- 
Mrs.  C.  McKenzie  .. 
Mrs.  C.  McKenzie  ._ 
Mrs.  C.  McKenzie  ., 


Address. 


Award. 


Laurel  _ _ $3  00 

,  Soquel .......$1  00 

Soquel .^...$2  00 

f  Soquel L^..,$2  00 

Soquel -/- $^  00 


lajiest  assortment. 


Pippin  apples. 
wer  apples _.. 


ing  apples . 


sand  best  assortment . ._ 


pears 

fe 


*  cider  apples  . 


•prunes. 


.{Santa  Cruz 

Wrights - 

Wrights 

Wrights  ... 

Wrights  --! 

Santa  Cruz 

Santa  Cruz 

Laurel 

Santa  Cruz 

Santa  Cruz 

Santa  Cruz 

Santa  Cruz 

Santa  Cruz 

Santa  Cruz.„-__ 

Santa  Cruz 

Santa  Cruz 

Santa  Cruz 

Sauta  Cruz 

Santa  Cruz 

Santa  Cruz 

Santa  Cruz 

Santa  Crnz 

Santa  Cruz 

Santa  Cruz 

Santa  Cruz 

Santa  Cruz 

Santa  Cruz. 

Santa  Cruz 

Santa  Cruz 

Santa  Cruz 

Santa  Cruz 

Santa  Cruz 

Santa  Cruz 

Santa  Cruz 

Santa  Cruz 

Santa  Cruz 

Santa  Cruz 

Santa  Cruz 

Santa  Cruz 

Santa  Cruz 

Santa  Cruz 

Santa  Cruz 

Santa  Cruz 

Santa  Cruz 

Santa  Cruz 

Santa  Cruz 

Santa  Cruz 

Santa  Cruz 

Santa  Cruz 

Santa  Cruz 

Santa  Cruz 

Santa  Cruz 

Santa  Cruz 

Soquel  __ 

Soquel 

Soquel 

Laurel 

Soquel 

Soquel 

Soquel 

Santa  Cruz 

Santa  Cruz 

Santa  Cruz 

Santa  Cruz_ 

Santa  Cruz 


,$4  00 
...4300 
.... |X  00 
.—$3  00 
-.43  00 
-.--$2  00 

--.41  00 
-..4200 

....$i  00 

—  42  00 
.-43  00 
...43  00 
-.43  00 

—  .$2  00 
...42  00 

—  43  00 

—  43  00 
.-43  00 
-.42  00 

—  42  00 
...43  00 

-..4300 

-...$3  00 

—  _$2  00 
---$6  00 
_-.43  00 
.-..$1  00 
...43  00 
- .  -$2  00 

...41  00 

....$4  00 
.-.$12  00 
....$3  00 
--.$2  00 
— _$2  00 
.-.$1  00 
--.$3  00 
-.-$6  00 
...4400 
.--.$3  00 
..-.$3  00 
.-..$1  00 
-..$3  00 
-.-$3  00 
.-...$3  00 
....$100 
.-..$3  00 
..  .$3  00 
.-.$10  00 
...-$3  00 
.....$»  00 

—  .$3  00 
.....$3  00 
...$1  00 
.-..$1  00 
-..$2  00 
..  .$2  00 
.  -$1  00 
— $3  00 
-..$2  00 
--$2  00 

..43  00 

..-$3  00 
...$1  00 
...$3  00 
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Exhibit. 


Cayne  olives 

Oblonga  olivea 

Ten  varieties  apples 

Five  varieties  apples  . 

Easter  Bextrr4  pears 

Third  largest  and  best  assortment 

Peanuts 


Exhibitor. 


Mrs,  C.  McKenzie  ., 
Mrs.  C.  McKenzie  .. 

J.  S.Young 

J.  S.  Young__ 

Thomas  Slaughter  _ 

J.S.Young 

G,  Whitcomb _ 


Address. 


Santa  Crm,^ 
Santa  Cm?/. 
Santa  Cruz^^ 
Santa  Cruz/ 
Wrights  ..,; 
Santa  Cniz.. 
Soquel 


FOURTH   DEPARTMENT. 


Exhibit. 


Exhibitor. 


VITICULTURE. 

Second  best  assortment  of  table  grapes  . 

Verdal  grapes 

Purple  Cornichon  grapes 

Hamburg  Muscat  grapes 

Hamburg  grapes  .. 

Muscat  of  Alexandria  grapes ._ _- 

White  D'Nice  grapes _ 

Cornichon  grapes 

Flame  Tokay  grapes .__ 

Cornichon  grapes __. 

Muscat  of  Alexandria  grapes.. __. 

Muscat  of  Hamburg  grapes  .  _ 

Malaga  grapes _ 

Rose  of  Peru  grapes 

Mission  grapes _ 

Third  best  assortment  of  table  grapes. 

Flame  Tokay  grapes  ___ _ __ 

Verdal  grapes 

General  and  best  assortment  of  table 


grapes.-- , 

Flame  Tokay  grapes  .--,- 

Muscat  of  Alexandria  grapes  - -^.. 

Muscat  Rose  grapes 

Verdal  grapes 

Isabella  grapes  - _.- 

Barbarossa  grapes 

White  Tokay  grapes 

Rose  of  Peru  grapes 

Black  Morocco  grapes 

Mission  grapes  . _. 

Black  Hamburg  grapes. __ 

General  and  best  assortment  of  wine 

grapes 

Ten  varieties  wine  grapes 

Largest  and  best  assortment  of  wine  -. 

Dry  wine,  Riesling  type 

Burgundy  wine 

Bordeaux  wine 

Wfcite  wine,  two  years  old-- 

White  wine,  two  years  old 

Bed  wine,  two  years  old 

Ten  bottles  wine- -_.  ,_ 

Burgundy  wine _..„ 

General  and  best  assortment  of  wine-. 

Bed  wine,  two  years  old 

Ten  varieties  wine 

Three  varieties  liquors 

Two  varieties  unfermented  wines 

Port  wine. 

Dry  white  wine,  Sauterne  type 

White  wine,  two  years  old 

Red  wine,  two  years  old 


A.  S.  Miller  &  Son  .. 
A,  S.  Miller  <fe  Son .. 
A.  S.Miller  &  Son. _ 
A.  S.  Miller  &  Son .. 
Doyle  &  Harmon ... 
Doyle  &  Harmon .-. 
Thomas  Slaughter  — 
Thomas  Slaughter  -. 

W.  H.  Aikin- 

W.  H.  Aikin 

W.  H.  Aikin 

W.  H.  Aikin 

W.  H  Aikin 

W.  H.  Aikin 

W.  H,  Aikin 

Henry  Mel 

A.  G.  Rose  &  Bro,  .. 
A.  G.  Rose  <fe  Bro.  . 

W.  W,  Waterman .- 
W.  W.  Waterman  . . 
W.  W.  Waterman  _. 
W.  W.  Waterman .. 
W.  W.  Waterman  -. 
W.  W.  Waterman .. 
W.  W.  Waterman .. 
W.  W.  Waterman  _. 
W.  W.  Waterman .- 
W.  W.  Waterman ., 
W.  W.  Waterman.. 
W.  W.  Waterman-. 

Henry  Mel 

Henry  Mel 

S.  C,Mt.WineCo.. 
S,  C.  Mt.  WineCo.. 
S.  O.Mt.WineCo.. 
S.C.Mt.  WineCo.. 
8.  C.  Mt,  Wine  Co., 

Henry  Mel 

Henry  Mel.. 

J.  H.  Logan - 

John  A.  Stewart .. 
John  A.  Stewart ,. 
John  A.  Stewart ._ 
John  A.  Stewart .- 
John  A.  Stewart .. 
W.  W.  Waterman, 
John  A.  Stewart ._ 

J.  H.  Logan 

J.  H.  Logan 

J.  H.  Logan 


Wrights 

Wrights 

Wrights 

Wrights 

Santa  Cniz... 
Santa  Cruz... 
Wrights ..... 

Wrights , 

Laurel 

Laurel 

Laurel ., 

Laurel 

Laurel 

Laurel 

Laurel 

Glenwood 

Santa  Craz.... 
Santa  Cniz.... 


Laurel  - 
Laurel.. 
Laurel. - 
Laurel-. 
Laurel .. 
Laurel .- 

Laurel — 

Laurel 

Laurel 

Laurel 

Laurel 

Laurel 

Glenwood..-' 
Glenwood.— 
Santa  Cruu- 
SantaCruz- 
Santa  Cruz.- 
SantaCrttz- 
Santa  Crf-" 
Glenwooo-'- 
Glenwood.-' 
Santa  CruZ'- 
SantaCruz-" 
Santa  Crii«'- 
SantaCru^-' 
Santa  Cm^'- 
SantaCroii- 

Laurel  - 

Santa  Cru^:- 
Santa  Orfl^- 
SantaCroJ" 
Santa  Cra2" 
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EzbiMt. 


PBB8EBVES. 


;on  plum  jelly 

stYariety  of  canned  fruits 


Exhibitor. 


m  jelly — 

m  plum  jelly 

SBtprane  jelly. 

Beberries 

!;age  plums  _ 


quince  jelly j. 

..blackberry  jelly ..- 

liilackberries..- 

SjCanned-., 

Iffierries,  canned 

ij  peaches,  canned-- _ 


fl  primes . 


,,  yjeiiy 

pbestyanety  canned  fruits. 

rtgrai)es 

inpeais ,.._ 

Ilrickles _. 

'  Jim 


Mrs.  R.M.Wood.. - 
Mrs.  R.  M.  Wood... 
Mrs.  R.  M.  Wood- 
Mrs.  D.W.Thompson 
Mrs.  D.  W.  Tbompaoii 
Mrs.  P.  T.  Stribling. 
Mrs.  P.  T.  Stribling- 
Mrs.  A.  E.  Loomis-- 
Mrs.  A.  E.  Loomis 
Mrs,  W.  H.  Aikin. 

Henry  Mel 

Henry  Mel 

Mrs.  P.  B.  Fagen.-. 
Mrs.  P.  B.  Fagen.-. 
Mrs.  J.  H.  Logan  _. 
Mrs.  J.  H.  Logan  -. 
Mrs.  J.  H.  Logan 


Address. 


Santa  Cruz- 
Santa  Cruz. 
Santa  Cruz. 
Santa  Cruz . 
Santa  Cruz. 
Santa  Cruz_. 
Santa  Cruz.. 
Santa  Cruz.. 
Santa  Cruz.. 

Laurel 

Glenwood... 
Glenwood... 
Santa  Cruz.. 
Santa  Cru?.. 
Santa  Cruz.. 
Santa  Cruz.. 
Santa  Cruz.. 


A.  G.  Rose  &  Bro....  Santa  Cruz, 


fc  cherries., 


Sf  of  preserves  and  pickles 
7  jelly 


(rtrariety  sun-dried  fruits . 
Ijsim-dried) 


imporated  fruits  . 
p&porated  fruits.. 


A.  G.  Rose  &  Bro. 
A.  G.Rose  &  Bro.. 
A.  G.Rose  &  Bro.  _ 
A.  G.Rose  &  Bro.. 
A.  G.Rose  &  Bro.. 
A.  G.  Rose  (fc  Bro. . 
A.  G.  Rose  <fe  Bro._ 
A.  G.  Rose  &  Bro.. 
Mrs.  E.  B.  Cahoou 
Mrs.  E.  B.  Gaboon. - 
Mrs.  E.  B.  Gaboon. 
Mrs.  E.  B.  Gaboon- 
Mrs.  E.  B.  Gaboon. 
Mrs.  E.  B.  Gaboon.. 
W.  W.  Waterman--. 

A.  G.  Rose  &  Bro 

Mrs.  E.  Whitcomb- 
Mrs.  E.  Wbitcomb. 
Mrs.  E.  Whitcomb. 
Mrs.  E.  Whitcomb. 
Mrs.  E.  Whitcomb. 
Mrs,  E.  Whit  comb. - 
Mrs.  0.  McKenzie. - 
Mrs,  C.  McKenzie.. 
Mrs.  C.  McKenzie-. 
Mrs.  C.  McKenzie.. 

J.S.Gilbert 

J.  S.Gilbert 

J.  S.Gilbert 

J.S.Gilbert 

J,  B.  King 

J.B.King 

Thomas  Slaughter .. 
W.  W.  Waterman  .. 
W.  W.  Waterman  _. 
W.  W.  Waterman  .. 

Dakin  &  Loomis 

E.  Whitcomb 

Dakin  &  Loomis 

Dakin  <fc  Loomis 

Dakin  &  Loomis 

Dakin  &  Loomis 

Dakin  &  Loomis 

A.  G.  Ro&e  &  Bro.  .. 

8.  B.  Wallace 

S.  B.- Wallace 

S.  B.  Wallace - 

S.  B.  Wallace 

W.H.  Aikin 

W.H.  Aikin.. 


Santa  Cruz._ 
Santa  Cruz.. 
feanta  Cruz.. 
Santa  Cruz., 
Santa  Cruz.. 
Santa  Cruz.. 
Santa  Cru2._ 
Santa  Cruz.. 

Soquel 

Soquel 

Soquel 

Soquel 

Soquel 

Soquel-- 

Laurel .. 

Santa  Cruz... 

Soquel 

Soquel 

Soquel 

Soquel 

Soquel 

Soquel 

Santa  Cruz__. 
Santa  Cruz.-. 
Santa  Cruz,.. 
Santa  Cruz.-. 
Santa  Cruz.-- 
Santa  Cruz... 
Santa  Cruz... 
Santa  Cruz... 

Laurel 

Laurel 

Wrights 

Laurel 

Laurel .- 

Laurel 

Santa  Cruz... 

Soquel 

Santa  Cruz.-. 
Santa  Cruz... 
Santa  Cruz... 
Santa  Cruz... 
Santa  Cruz... 
Santa  Cruz... 

Soquel .- 

Soquel  ...  ^-. 

Soquel 

Soquel 

Wrights 

Wrights 


Award. 


-  .$4  00 
-...$2  00 

-  .$3  00 
....$2  00 
-...$2  00 

-  -  .$5  00 
._..$3  00 
-,.$4  OO 
-.-$4  00 

-  -12  OO 
.-.-$4  00 
....$4  00 
....H  00 
.....$4  00 
....$2  00 
...U  00 
-.-$3  00 
...$4  00 
— $4  00 
..-$2  00 
...$4  00 
..42  00 
-.$2  00 
--$4  00 
...|4  00 
...$4  00 
...$8  00 
...$4  00 
...$3  00 
..-$3  00 
..-$3  00 
.--$2  00 
...$2  00 
..-$2  00 

.-M  00 

..-$4  00 
.-.$4  00 
...$2  00 
..-$2  00 
.--$8  00 
...$4  00 
..  -$4  00 
..-$4  00 
...$2  00 

-  16  00 
.,-$2  00 

..$3  00 
.-$3  00 
. .$3  00 
. -$3  00 
-.$2  00 

-$2  00 
.-$3  00 
-$3  00 
.$10  00 
..$3  00 
.-$2  00 
..$3  00 

.$3  00 
.-$2  00 
-.$3  00 
..$2  00 
..$3  00 
.-$3  00 
..$2  00 
-.$3  00 
-$2  00 
-.$2  00 
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TRANSACTIONS   OF   THE 

Fifth  Department — Continued. 


Exhibit. 


Eihibitor. 


Wine  vinegar : 

Wine  vinegar  (special) 

Plum  marmalade 

Five  varieties  marmalade 

Best  arranged  table  of  horticulture, 
viticulture,  and  preserves 


Mrs.  J.  H.  Logan  _. 
W.  W.  Waterman  . 
Mrs.D.  W.Thompson 
Mrs.  E.  Whitcomb.. 


Addtese. 


Santa  Ciuz.. 

Laurel 

Santa  Cruz.. 
Soquel-,.,, 


Mrs.  C,  McKenzie..  J  Santa  Cruz... 


SIXTH    DEPARTMENT. 


ExhiMt. 


■MANUFACTURES. 


Two  sets  single  barn  ess 

Open  buggy 

Three-seated  carriage 

Washing  machine 

Miniature  menagerie 

Axle  grease  (home-made) . 
One  set  double  harness 


Exhibitor. 


JohYi  Werner 

D.  M.  Lindsey 

E.  Ijukens  _. 

Grover  &  Go 

Patterson 

D.  W.  Thompson . 
John  Werner 


Santa  Cruz.. 
Santa  Cruz.. 
Santa  Cruz....,;! 
Santa  Cruz,. 
Santa  Cruz., 

1  Santa  Cruz ..) 

Santa  Cruz ■ 


SEVENTH   DEPARTMENT. 


Exhibit. 


Exhibitor. 


NATURAL  HISTORY. 

Collection  of  specimens 

Collection  of  birds'  eggs 

Collection  of  curios 

Six  specimens  sea  moss _. 

Sixteen  cards  sea  moss 

Hornet's  nest _ 

Representative  of  geology 

Curled  redwood 

Elk  horn 

Rosedale  pebbles 

Snakes  and  frogs  in  alcohol.  ., 
Natural  history  specimens  -._ 
Curled  redwood 


Mabel  Lincoln 

L.  Hecox 

Mrs.  J.  P.  Parker  . 
Mrs,  J.  P.  Parker . 
Mrs.  J.  P.  Parker . 

Ruth  Grant 

0.  L.  Anderson  _.. 

Mr.  Tipton 

Mr.  Hubbard  ..  .-- 

A.  Noble. 

W.  McCann 

F.L.  Clark. 

Carrie  Scott 


Address. 


Santa.  Cruz... 
Santa  Cruz— 
Santa  Ciuz... 
Santa  Cruz.- 
Santa  Cruz..- 
Santa  Cruz,- 
Santa  Cru2— 
Santa  Cruz- 
Santa  Cruz.- 

Sequel 

Santa  Cruz- 
Santa  Cruz- 
Santa  Cruz- 


EIGHTH  DEPARTMENT. 


Exhibit. 


FINE   ARTS. 

Plush  painted  piano  scarf 

Display  by  local  artist.,. 

Crayon  head  from  life^ 

Landscape  in  oil - 

Landscape  in  oil 

Sketch  from  nature,.. 

Sketch  from  nature 

Pencil  drawing  (nature) 

Pencil  drawing  (nature) 

Bolting  banner 

Porcelain  plaque _. 

Sea  moss  wreath _ 

Specimen  of  shell  and  moss  work 


Exhibitor. 


E.  Hanmore 

Frank  Heath 

Frank  Heath 

Frank  Heath 

Frank  Heath 

Frank  Heath 

Frank  Heath 

Frank  Heath 

Frank  Heath 

Mrs.  F.  0.  Hihn  .... 
Mrs.  F.  O.  Hihn  .... 

Lizzie  Mills 

Lizzie  Mills ... 


Addresa 


Santa  Cruz- 
Santa  Cruz-" 
Santa  Crua- 
Santa  CrU2-' 
Santa  Crnz- 
Santa  Cru^- 
Santa  Cru»-' 
Santa  Cru^'- 
Santa  Cru^'- 
Santa  Cru*--' 
Santa  Gru«'- 
Santa  Cru^- 
Santa  Cru*- 
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Eighth  Department— Continued. 


Bxhibit. 


jglSautaCruz) 

jg(fromiife) 

^dscape — 

j(fiomlife). 

y  hand  leather  work. . . 

est  display  in  oil. 

(2  oD  redwood 


Exhibitor. 


Address. 


jhairwork 

ir(Eirkstall  Abbey). 
I  (»l  paintings 


feiaoiUSanta  Cruz  County). 


IcoUar.. 


ij-inade  aprons  (chiidreri^ 

3"  robe. r__" 

.  i  doylies 

fflted  candle  screens 


Ibrchief- .. 
) scarf .- 


ffshams 

e  handkerchiefs 

jwork :- 

doylies,   Spanish 


Helen  Stevens 

Mrs.  Wm.  Maitlaiid 
Mrs.  Wm.  Maitland 
Mrs.  Wm.  Maitland. 

Helen  Stevens 

Fannie  Loomis  ..... 

E.  Hanmore 

Florence  Forbes 

Florence  Forbes 

Florence  Forbes 

Thomas  Corcoran... 
Thomas  Corcoran... 
Thomas  Corcoran  ... 

L.  U.  McCann 

L.  U.  McCann 

Mrs.  F.  0.  Hihn  .... 
Mrs.  F.  0.  Hihn  .... 

Mrs.  Ellis 

A.  Gancroger 

Lillian  Richardson  _ 
Lillian  Kichardson.. 
Lillian  Richardson  . 

E.  F.  Sager 

Mrs.  J.  Monon 

W.  Galven 

Mrs.  H.  E.  Cox 

Mrs.  H.  E.Cox 

Mrs.  E.  Perry 

Mrs.  E.  Perry 

D.  W.  Thompson . .. 
D.  W.  Thompson.., 

Polly  Dutton 

Mrs.  A.  E.  Dutton  .. 

Cora  Skinner 

CoraSkitmer 


Santa  Cruz, _.„ $8  00 

Boulder  Creek $6  00 

Boulder  Creek $1  00 

Boulder  Creek $3  00 

Santa  Cruz $3  00 

Santa  Cruz $6  00 

Santa  Cruz |3  00 

Santa  Cruz |2  00 

Santa  Cruz $3  00 

Santa  Cruz $1  00 

Santa  Cruz $2  00 

Santa  Cruz $2  00 

Santa  Cruz $1  00 

Santa  Cruz... $2  00 

Santa  Cruz $1  00 

Santa  Cruz .$2  00 

Santa  Cruz |4  00 

Santa  Cruz $3  00 

Santa  Cruz .$1  00 

Santa  Cruz \ |S  00 

Santa  Cruz \ ^|X  00 

Santa  Cruz \ %1  00 


Award. 


Anna  Bias 

Mrs.  A.  Mann 

Mrs.  A.  Maun 

Helen  Stevens 

Helen  Stevens 

Effie  Fields 

S.  E.  Green 

S.  E.  Green 

8.  E.  Green 

Mrs.  F.  0.  Hihn  .... 
Mrs.  D.  V.  Wilder  .. 

Mrs.  L.  L.  Fargo 

Mrs.  Buchanan 

Mrs.  Buchanan 

Mrs.  P.  B.  Fagen  ... 
Mrs.  P.  B.  Fa^en  ... 
Mrs.  Martha  Wilson 

Mrs.  Buchanan 

Mrs.  J.  S.  Mattison  _ 

Mrs.  Buchanan 

Mrs.  Buchanan 

Mrs.  Mary  Douglas 
Mrs.  C.  McKenzie.. 
Mrs.  F,  0.  Hihn  ... 
Mrs.  C.  McKenzie. -. 
Mrs.  C.  McKenzie... 
Mrs.  C.  McKaskill  . 
Mrs.  A.  P.  Swanton 
Mrs.  A.  P.  Swanton. 
Mrs.  A.  P.  Swanton. 
Mrs.  A.  P.  Swanton - 
Mrs.  A.  P.  Swanton. 

Mrs.  0.  J.  Lincoln  _. 


Santa  Cruz. 
Santa  Cruz. 
SantaCruzI 
Santa  Cruz . 
Santa  Cruz. 
Santa  Cruz. 
Santa  Cruz. 
Santa  Cruz. 
Santa  Cruz. 
Santa  Cruz. 
Santa  Cruz. 
Santa  Cruz. 
Santa  Cruz. 


Santa  Cruz 

Santa  Cruz 

Santa  Cruz 

Santa  Cruz 

Santa  Cruz 

Santa  Cruz 

Santa  Cruz 

Santa  Cruz 

Santa  Cruz 

Santa  Cruz 

Santa  Cruz 

Santa  Cruz 

Santa  Cniz 

Santa  Cruz 

Santa  Cruz 

Santa  Cruz 

Santa  Cruz 

Santa  Cruz.. 

Santa  Cruz 

Santa  Cruz 

Santa  Cruz 

Santa  Cruz 

Santa  Cruz 

Santa  Cruz 

Santa  Cruz 

Santa  Cruz 

Santa  Cruz 

Santa  Cruz 

Santa  Cruz 

Santa  Cruz 

Santa  Cruz 

Santa  Cruz 


Santa  Cruz $3  00 


.$4  00 
-$1  00 
M  00 
.$3  00 
.$3  00 
.$3  00 
.$3  00 
.$1  00 
.$4  00 
.$2  00 
.$4  00 
,$4  00 
.$3  00 


...$7  00 

...$soo 

.-$3  00 
..,$3  00 
...$2  00 
.-.$3  00 
,,-$3  00 
...$3  00 
.-.$3  00 
...$1  00 
.  -$3  00 
..  .-$2  00 
,-.$3  00 
...$3  00 
,-.$2  00 
.,,$2  00 
...$3  00 
-  $3  00 
...$3  00 
..  .$1  00 
...$3  00 
...$4  00 
...$3  00 
...$2  00 
-..$2  00 
--$3  00 
...$1  00 
.  -$2  00 
-,.$3  00 
...$3  00 
...$3  00 
...$3  00 
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TENTH  DEPARTMENT. 


Exhibit. 


Crochet  lace. > 

Goose  down  hand  screen  »_ 

Silk  quilt -... 

Crochet  work 

Rag  carpet 

Braided  hearth  rug 

Brawn  rag 

Spanish  work 

Tapestry  work  _ 

Hearth  rug 

Plain  hand  sewing __. 

Silk  embroidery  on  flannel 

Silk  embroidery 

Crochet  shawls 

Lambrequin 

Knitted  skirt 

Outline  embroideiT- _. 

Tatting 

Showcase  of  fancy  work  ._ 

Fine  chenille  work 

Embroidery  on  velvet 


Exhibitor. 


Addjesg. 


Mabel  Lincoln 

Mrs.  C.  Hamlin. __ 

Fannie  Loo  mis 

Mrs.  R.  M.  Wood... 
Mrs.  R.  M.  Wood 
Mrs.  R.  M.  Wood._ 
Mrs.  R.  M.  Wood_. 
Mrs.  Gr.  Mangenberg 
Mrs.  G,  Mangenberg 
Mrs.  G.  Mangenberg 

Mrs.  H.Forbes 

Mrs.  H.  Forbes 

Mrs,  H.  Forbes 

Mrs.  H.  Forbes 

Mrs.  H.  Forbes— 

Mrs.  H.  Forbes 

Mrs,-  H,  Forbes 

Mrs.  H.Forbes 

Mrs.  H.  Forbes 

May  Forbes 

May  Forbes 


Santa  Cruz.. 
Santa  Cruz.. 
Santa  Cru2,. 
Santa  Cruz.. 
Santa  Cruz.. 
Santa  Cruz.. 
Santa  Cruz.. 
Santa  Cruz.. 
Santa  Cruz., 
Santa  Cruz, 
Santa  Cruz, 
Santa  Cruz. 
Santa  Cruz. 
Santa  Cruz. 
Santa  Cruz. 
Santa  Cruz, 
Santa  Oruz 
Santa  Cruz. 
Santa  Cruz. 
Santa  Cruz, 
Santa  Cruz 


NINTH  DEPARTMENT. 


Exhibit. 


FLOWERS. 

Bouquet _ 

Floral  design 

Exhibit  of  plants _ 

Exhibit  of  cut  flowers 

Ten  varieties  roses _-. 

Ten  V arieties  chry s antheraums 

Pansies 

Bouquets 

Three  hundred  and  fifty  varieties  cut 

Howers , 

Ten  varieties  pansies 

Carnations 

Sixty-five  varieties  pot  plants 

Pot  pJants__ 

Design  of  flowers 

Basket  of  pink  roses 

Table  of  cut  flowers _--,. 

Bouquet  of  pansies- _  

Ten  varieties  fuchsias , 

Ten  varieties  geranium s. ..,_ _. 

Floral  design 

Floi-al  design 

Ten  varieties  chrysanthemums 

Ten  varities  gladiolus 

Exhibit  of  fuchsias.- 

Assortment  of  verbenas _ 


Exhibitor. 


Thomas  Thompson. 
Thomas  Thompson. 
Thomas  Thompson, 
Thomas  Thompson. 
Thomas  Thompson. 
Thomas  Thompson. 

Enoch  Alzina 

Mrs.  Wakeman 

Mrs.  Wakeman 

Mrs.  Wakeman 

Mrs.  Wakeman 

Mrs.  W.H.Miller... 
Mrs.  R.M.Wood.... 
Bessie  W.  Boston  _.. 
Bessie  W.  Boston ... 

'  *  Juvenile  Five '  * 

A.E.Curtis 

Mrs.  P.B.  Fagen... 
Mrs.  P.B.  Fagen., _ 
Mrs.  R.M.Wood.,. 
Mrs.  R.M.Wood. - 

A.  Noble.. 

A.  Noble 

A.  Noble—- 

A.  Noble..... 


Exhibitor. 


Mrs.  E.  Whitcomb 

Mrs.A.  E.Curtis,. 

Mrs.  A.  Mann 

Maggie  Campbell,. 
Maggie  Campbell,.. 
Mrs,  Wakeman 
Tiny  Briody 


Address. 


Award. 


Soquel 

Santa  Cruz ' 

Santa  Cruz ' 

Santa  Cruz ' 

Santa  Cruz -,,_ J 

Santa  Cruz I 

Santa  Oruz * 


...|3  00 
...$1  00 

— $3  00 
.-.$2  00 
-,$2  00 

$1  00 

-$3  00 


Santa  Cruz. 
Santa  Cruz. 
Santa  Cruz. 
Santa  Cruz. 
Santa  Cruz. 
Santa  Cruz. 
Santa  Cruz. 
Santa  Cruz. 

Santa  Craz- 
Santa  Cruz, 
Santa  Cruz. 
Santa  Cruz. 
Santa  Cruz. 
Santa  Cruz. 
Santa  Cruz. 
Santa  Cruz. 
Santa  Cruz. 
Santa  Cruz. 
Santa  Cruz 
Santa  Cruz 
Santa  Cruz 

Soquel 

Soquel 

Soquel 

Sequel..- 


TRA^N"8A.CTIOISrS 


m  DISTRICT  AGRICULTURAL  ASSOCIATION 


For  the  Year  1890, 


Composed  of  the  County  of  San  Luis  Obispo. 


REPORT. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION. 


E.  W.  STEELE. - 
J.  H.  BARRETT. 
R.  E.  JACK - 


San  Luis  Obispo,  December  1,  1890. 

IjiflttorflHe  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture: 

mw.  The  Directors  of  the  Sixteenth  District  Agricultural 
iilion  submit  this,  their  report  of  the  transactions  of  said  associ- 
ISff  the  year  ending  this  date. 

J.  H.  BARRETT, 

Secretary. 


RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES. 


DIRECTORS. 


L.  M.  WARDEN-.-  

E.  W.  STEELE 

J.  H.  HOLLISTER 

.  J.  V.  WEBSTER—- 

GEORGE  VAN  GORDON 

J.  P.  ANDREWS 

P.  W.  MURPHY 

E.  LEEDHAM 


.SanLniil 


^IM 


..Santa  l 
..Mm 


Receipts, 


C6 on  hand  last  report  _ 


- $887  86 

440  00 

__ ___ 683  00 

553  10 

1,308  60 

iwarrant _.. 2,250  00 


tor  races 

tsfrom  Pavilion , 
ijfromPark.. 


$6,022  46 


Expenditures, 

|pflid $1,879  00 

^spaid -'-- 

paid. - -- 

H1U889 - 

ilice,  for  medals 


il 'Trotting  Association, 
g  Pavilion 

*paid. 

^ijy's  salary 

mm 


lit  straw 

igandadyertising -_ 

I?  track  in  order 

t, eipressage,  and  freight 

1^ gatekeepers,  ticket  sellers,  and  police  . 


Iritems  of  expense. 


940  00 

203  00 

666  84 

90  00 

106  80 

21  00 

274  86 

168  75 

570  00 

265  25 

150  00 

35  00 

20  00 

89  60 

238  41 

36  00 

58  40 

188  00 

17  50 

83  69 

20  56 

$6,022  46 


;w« 
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ANNUAL  ADDRESS. 

By  Rev.  F.  D,  Matheb. 


Mr,  President,  Ladies   and   Gentlemen  :  I  esteem  it  an  ] 
address  this  large  assemblage  of  representatives  of  the  oldest, 
noblest,  and  most  important  industry  in  the  world.    When ! 
oldest  industry,  I  am  mindful  of  the  fact  that  the  first  mam 
lived  and  toiled  in  this  world  began  his  career  of  activity  as  i 
culturist,  but,  through  his  wife's  influence,  becoming  specially  iutg 
in  pomological  investigations,  by  ah  unwise  venture  in  fruit,  lie  i 
Edenic  possessions,  and  was  compelled  to  fight  weeds,  thistles,  an^ 
the  remainder  of  his  life.     His  eldest  son  was  a  farmer,  and  waj 
successful  in  tilling  the  soil  than  in  cultivating  his  own  i\&\ 
His  second  son  was  proprietor  of  a  stock  ranch.    The  first  greatl 
of  the  w^orld  had  previously  been  a  preacher,  shipbuilder,  andna| 
which  occupations  he  abandoned,  after  a  most  remarkable  and  8 
ful  career,  for  the  more  congenial  pursuit  of  agriculture.   Allli 
our  ancient  ancestor  Noah!     Job,  who  lived  in  the  gray  dawn  of  j 
history,  was  a  large  land  owner,  and  was  rich  in  cattle,  sheej 
and  camels.    Abraham  and  Lot,  Isaac,  Jacob,  and  Laban  were  a 
ested  in  agriculture. 

I  refer  to  agriculture  as  the  greatest  industry,  for  the  rei 
more  people  are  engaged  in  it  than  in  any  other.    I  call  it  thej 
industry,  because  he  who  is  engaged  therein  is  in  partneTshipTi*" 
who  impregnated  the  soil  with  fertility,  and  ordained  the  lawBci 
nation  and  growth.     And  it  is  the  most  important  industry,  byrf 
the  fact  that  it  is  at  the  foundation  of  all  material  growth  a 
perity.     It  is  the  farmer  who  furnishes  the  great  bulk  of  thef 
ply  of  the  world,  and  thus  keeps  the  anvils  ringing,  the  forges  J 
the  spindles  whirling,  the  looms  clattering,  the  saws  buzzing,? 
motives  snorting,  and  the  steamships  plying.    All  other  induut 
largely  dependent  upon  agriculture  for  their  continuance  and| 
The  prosperity  of  the  farmer  means  general  prosperity, 
crops  throughout  a  large  section  of  country  depresses  every  otl 
try  and  causes  "hard  times." 

Farming,  too,  ie  the  moat  independent   of  all  occupatioDi 
aware  that  many  farmers  are  having  a  hard  struggle  to  [ 
They  can  scarcely  make  both  ends  of  the  year  meet.    Their  i 
constantly  on  the  grindstone.     The  taxes  and  interest  on  thei 
the  scanty  returns  for  their  toil  in  many  instances  after  they  1 
the  best  they  could,  and  t^e  low  prices  for  which  they  are  ( 
polled  to  sell  their  products,  combine  to  make  them  feel  that  i 
pation  is  simply  a  wearisome  treadmill,  that  their  vocation  iB^ 
one,  and  that  it  is  better  to  be  anything  rather  than  a  farmer. ' 
that  during  the  past  year  or  two  our  papers  have  contained  i' 
articles  concerning  the  unprofitableness  of  agriculture  and  4 
even  of  agriculturists.     With  the  knowledge  that  there  is ' 


1  for  many  of  the  statements  in  said  articles,  I  still  maintain 
Jftdfarmer,  generally  speaking,  is  the  most  independent  person  in 

j^i more  independent  because  on  a  more  solid  foundation,  one  that 

destroy,  commercial  disaster  cannot  ruin,  and  financial 

Biion  cannot  dissolve;  a  foundation  that  is  as  lasting  as  time  itself, 

IliEendute  until  the  final  crash  of  worlds.    He  is  the  most  inde- 

aitj because  while  he  eats,  and  rests,  and'sleeps,  his  silent  partners, 

line,  and  dew,  and  rain,  and  hidden  forces  of  nature,  are  all  at 

a  Ms  interests,  carrying  forward  his  undertakings  to  their  ultimate 

^tion. 

8  most  independent,  because  more  than  in  any  other  occupation 
s  own  master.  He  is  the  most  independent,  because  h^  raises, 
aid  ought  to  raise,  the  principal  part  of  what  is  required  for  the 
snee  of  himself  and  family. 

B  the  most  independent  because  he  has,  or  certainly  by  wise  man- 

b  may  have,  more   time   for  rest  and    recreation,   for   social 

*  for  the  cultivation  of  the  mind  than  those  engaged  in 

tetries.    And  so,  to-night,  I  congratulate  you,  my  agricultural 

0hat  you  are  agriculturists.     But  I  would  not  have  you  think 

|oment  that  I  regard  your  chosen  vocation  as  affording  to  you  a 

ion  of  only  roseate,  gratifying,  and  remunerative  experiences.     I 

petter  than  that,  as  well  as  you  do.     I  know  that  success  is 

ftforyou  only  as  the  result  of  hard  toil,  and  in  many  instances 

e  conflict.    But  conflict  is  the  common  lot  of  man,  and  toil  is  a 

Without  conflict  there  cannot  be  the  joy  of  conquest,  the 

■triumph,  the  happiness  of  victory.     I  know  what  that  is. 

t  my  proudest  achievements  and  most  joyous  experiences  was 

I  for  two  years  in  succession  in  beating  all  my  neighbors  at 

ig.  It  was  my  ambition  to  have  the  best  garden,  the  earliest 

,  and  the-  largest  yield  in  the  entire  community.     And  I  did 

1  to  get  up  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  run  my  Planet, 

me  sweat.     It  made  me  puft*.     But  I  said,  "I'll  beat  'em 

Jid  I  did.    Occasionally  in  my  pastoral  visitations,  ^ome  farmer 

t  pride  in  his  garden  and  worked  it  with  his  own  hands  would 

le through  it  with  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction,  saying,  as  he  called 

ifti  to  various  productions,  "Isn't  that  fine?     Did  you  ever  see 

siten?"    When  I  praised  his  skill  and  neatness  and  success,  he 

e  felt  real  good.    And  I  would  keep  thinking,  "Just  wait  until  I 

i  in  town,  and  I  will  show  you  that  there  is  one  garden  that 

pm"    Then  I  would  watch  for  him,  and  when  he  came  to  town 

pretty  soon,  and  he  had  an  invitation  to  go  and^look  at  my 

He  wouldn't  look  long  before  saying,  "  If  I  had  known  about 

den  I  wouldn't  have  shown  you  mine,"     Then  somebody  else 

Igood;  somebody  else  was  proud  then;  somebody  felt  about  seven 

Ijandas  though  he  weighed  but  a  few  ounces,  scarcely  touching 

M  as  he  walked. 

dyis  there  joy  and  satisfaction  in  success,  but  there  is  joy  in 
Sit;  joy  in  the  toil  that  insures  it. 
ner,  or  gardener,  or  fruit  grower,  or  stock  breeder  who  is  the 
igful  is  the  one  who  devotes  to  his  business  his  best  thought, 
^skill,  closest  attention,  and  most  painstaking  labor.  His  place 
unwith  weeds,  where  seed  has  been  planted  or  trees  set  out. 
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His  fences  are  not  in  a  condition  of  general  dilapidation.   _ 
and  implements  are  not  left  in  the  field  from  season  to  seasoB,^ 
rapid  destruction  for  want  of  care  and  shelter.    His  buildii^j 
have  a  forlorn  and  generally  run-down  appearance.    His  catUel 
of  the  kind  that  look  as  though  they  might  have  been  bred  forfl 
course.     His  horses  are  not  old  spavined  hacks  or  California  r 
hogs  are  not  obliged  to  ^'root  hog  or  die."    His  wife  and  ciili 
not  overworked  and  underfed,  and  scantily  clothed,  because  the| 
orchard  does  not  pay.     He  does  not  spend  more  money  in  thef 
than  he  does  in  the  grocery,  dry  goods,  and  hardware  Btorea. 
not  spend  more  time  in  town  loafing  and  gasing  about  pc* 
probability  of  a  great  influx  of  tenderfeet  when  the  gap  is  \ 
possibility  of  a  boom,  etc.,  than  he  does  in  working  his  farm,^ 
vating  his  orchard,  or  looking  after  his  stock.     He  does  not  1 
money,  month  after  month,  and  year  after  year  into  the  rapai 
of  that  New  Orleans  octopus,  the  Louisiana  State  Lottery  Compi 
understands  the  fact  that  neither  a  sluggard  nor  a  spendthrift  cs|| 
farming  pay.     He  is  aware  that  an  investment  of  brains  is  n| 
and  the  bigger  the  investment  the  better.     He  realizes  that  afei^ 
of  brains  are  often  worth  tons  of  muscle.     He  knows  that  his  t 
requires  as  thorough  a  devotedness  upon  his  part  as  the  mew^ 
manufacturer,  or  skilled  laborer  must  give  to  his.    Though  thi 
tions  of  success  are  sometimes  hard,  he  feels  that  they  arein(^ 
and  he  manfully  meets  them.     The  obstacles  are  overcome,  f 
culties  are  surmounted,  the  golden  prize  is  at  last  within  Mb  gr 

Not  long  ago  I  visited  an  orchard  in  which  the  trees  were  1 
with  their  luscious  loads.     The  soil  was  thoroughly  pulverizeil 
that  it  had  been  faithfully  cultivated.     Everything  was  neatan4[ 
ive.     All  the  tools,  implements,  machinery,  and  wagons  not  in^ 
stored  in  sheds.     I  noticed  that  even  the  fruit  and  egg  boil 
housed.     The  buildings  presented  a  general  appearance  of  f  ' 
front  of  the  house  was  a  fine  lawn.     In  a  side  yard  were  rosesri 
and  vines.     The  house  itself,  though  unpretentious,  was  i 
comfort.     It  seemed  homelike.     It  was,  indeed,  a  home.   Wift 
music,  pictures,  books,  magazines,  and  papers.    The  furnituie^^ 
use  rather  than  for  show;  just  the  kind  we  would  expect  tof 
such  surroundings.     The  whole  place  told  of  comfort,  happifli 
contentment.     As  I  enjoyed  the  social  atmosphere  of  that  J 
partook  of  the  generous  hospitality  of  its  inmates,  I  regarded M 
of  that  family  as  a  wise  man,  and  his  helpmeet  as  a  prudent f^ 
sagacious  mother,  and  I  thought,  ''O,  happy  children,  what  I 
are  yours!    How  glad  you  will  be  some  day  that  you  had  such  «| 
and  such  a  mother!  And  when  old  age  comes  to  you,  and  yoiff| 
are  gray  and  your  forms  are  bent,  recollections  of  father  and 
and  your  childhood  home  will  be  inexpressibly  sweet  to  you." 

Since  writing  the  preceding  part  of  this  address  I  visited  the  I 
this  afternoon,  and  as  I  looked  at  this  wonderful,  elegant,  att 
magnificent  display  of  fruits,  flowers,  vegetables,  cereals,  etc., M 
myself:  "Many  of  my  words  will  be  wasted  on  the  audience r 
hear  them,  so  far  as  stimulating  them  to  greater  endeavor  is  (i ' 
for  they  have  gone  to  the  very  limit,  beyond  which  it  is  not  I 
go."  And  so  it  must  appear  to  one  unacquainted  with  the  pc 
of  this  soil  and  climate.     While  it  is  doubtless  true  that  thee^ 


[represent  the  highest  degree  of  perfection,  it  is  no  less  true 

vindicate  what  may  be  realized  on  thousands  of  acres  of  unim- 
Ljnd,  in  many  instances,  now  comparatively  worthless  land. 

r  that  the  transforming  touch  of  civilization,  whereby  the  wild- 
ness,  and  deformities  of  nature  are  transformed  into  Edenic 

J  beauty,  and  fruitfulness — the  desert  being  made  to  blossom 
-has  only  been  felt  on  here  and  there  a  patch  of  this  western 

ind;  but  wherever  that  touch  has  been  felt  there  has  been 
'  the  possibilities  that  are  here.     I  am  sure,  from  what  I 

I  of  this  remarkable  section  and  from  what  my  eyes  behold 
^ght,  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  these  valleys  and 
Joutrival  in  beauty  and  productiveness  the  vineyards  of  Eschol 
jgardens  of  Engedi. 

i  of  the  Sixteenth  District  Agricultural  Association,  I  con- 
^you.on  what  you  have  done  and  are  doing.     You  are  engaged 

5  work,  and  I  trust  are  nobly  prosecuting  it.     But  while  you 

icing  the  peerless  fruits,  raising  the  immense  squashes  and 

Igrawing  the  mammoth  onions,  beets,  and  cabbages,  and  breed- 

Ine  stock,  are  you  as  mindful  as  you  ought  to  be  of  those  things 

lal  to  the  sense  of  beauty  in  man,  and  develops  his  esthetic 

Are  you  simply  endeavoring  to  avail  yourselves  of  the  main 
I)  secure  a  competency,  and  grasping  after  the  almighty  dollar 
le  sake  of  possessing  it ;  of  are  you  making  success  along  this 
» means  to  nobler  ends  ?  Are  you  causing  your  material  pros- 
I contribute  to  the  elevatfon  of  the  home  and  community,  and 

i  to  flow  out  through  channels  of  benevolence  for  the  blessing  of 

ig,  allow  me  to  urge  upon  you  the  importance  of  thorough 

pm  for  the  advancement  of  your  interests  :  for  the  advertising 

'  nd  country  for  influencing  the  right  kind  of  immigration. 

I  would  I  urge  you  to  stand  as  a  unit  for  the  casting  out  of 

I  of  darkness  that  ruin  individual   character,  blight   the 

|retard  the  prosperity  of  your  city  and  county.  With  "  Success  " 

lotto,  and  "I  will  do  my  very  best  to  deserve  if  for  your 

I  cannot  entirely  fail  in  your  chosen  pursuit,  nor  in  the 
les  of  life. 

;  you  for  your  kind  attention,  I  bid  you  all  godspeed  and 
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Exhibit. 


CLASS  I  —  THOEOUGHBBEDS  —  STALL- 
IONS. 

Othello,  three  years  old  and  over 

Consuelo^  three  years  old  and  over  __ 

CLASS     II  —  STANDARD     AND     REGIS- 
TERED STALLIONS. 


Exhibitor. 


Alpheus  Wilkes . 
Monroe 


Miss  Monroe,  three  years  old  and  o\^er. 

Alta,  three  years  old  and  over 

Prediction,  suckling  col t 

CLASS  III  —  ROADSTERS  —  STALLIONS. 

Magic,  three  years  old  and  over 

Plow  Boy,  three  years  old  and  over.. 

Parnell,  two  years  old 

Cloud  King,  two  years  old 

— — ,  one  year  old . 

,  one  year  old 


MARES. 

Gold  Dust,  three  years  old  and  over  _ 

Stella  C,  three  years  old  and  over 

Bijou,  one  year  old 

Blanche  L,  suckling  colt __ 

MATCHED   TEAMS, 

Charlie  and  Billy 


SINGLE  ROADSTERS, 


Arabian  . 


CLASS    IV  —  DRAFT    HORSES  — STALL- 
IONS. 

Pride,  three  years  old  and  over 

MARES. 

Sallie,  three  years  old  and  over 

Mary,  two  years  old , 

Suckling  colt  _ _. _._ 


CLASS  V—CARBIAGE  HORSES. 

Carriage  team 

Powder  and  Shot 


E.  R.  Den. 
E.  R.  Den, 


H.  D.  Albright-. 
Brown  &  Taylor . 


Brown  &  Taylor . 
J.  H,  Hollister... 
J.  H.  HolUster.,. 


H.  D^Albrlght- 

P.  Donahue 

C.  L.  Woods 

C.  L.  Woods 

H.  D.  Albright.. 
A.  H.  Fitzwater. 


J.  H.  Orcutt  — 
E.  W.  Steele  — 
H.  D.  Albright. 
E.  W.  Steele  ._. 


H.  M.  Warden - 
John  Wear 


H.  D.  Albright. 


CLASS     VI  —  HORSES     FOR     ALL    PUR- 
POSES— STALLIONS. 

Crown  Prince,  eight  years  old 

Dodger,  three  years  old  and  over 

MAEES. 

Maggie,  three  years  old  and  over 

Daisy  !N,  three  years  old  and  over 

,  two  years  old  .._ 


E.W.Steele-.-. 

James  Clausen. 
E.W.Steele 


E.' W.Steele 

Brown  &  Taylor 


E,  W.  Steele. 
H.  C.  Petty  - 


E.W.Steele- 
H.  C.  Petty  . 
B.  W.  Steele- 


AddRSS. 


Santa  BarbariL 
Santa  Barbara.. 


San  Luis  Obigpfi: 
San  Luis  Obii 


San  Luis  Obispo. 


San  Luis  Obispo. 
Edna .... 

San  Luis  ObiBpOi 
San  Luis  Obispo, 
San  Luis  Obii 


San  Luis  ObispO- 
Edna ... 
San  Luis  Obi] 
Edna .. 


San  Luis  Obispo. 
PasoRobles 

San  Luis  Obisp 


Edna. 
San  Luis  Obisi 
Edna. 


Edna . 
San  Luis  Obisi 


Edna . 
San  Luis  Obi 


Edna .-. 

SatiLuisObiSr 
Edna ... 
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COLTS. 


5  colt. 


rh 


BYn-SADBLE    HORSES, 


CUfiS  IX— JACKS. 


I  I— DUBHAMB— cows. 

jjyears  old  and  over 

■    n  one  and  three  years  old 


8  n— JERSEYS—BITLLS. 


iyears  old  and  over 

j^years  old  and  over .  _ 

Kearsold 

^  rold 


iyears  old  and  over 

lyearsoldand  over 

IT  one  year  old  and  under 


IT-HOLSTBINS— BULLS. 

lyearsoldand  over 

Iyears  old  and  over 

^  sold 


Exhibitor. 


E.  W.  Steele. 
E.  W.  Steele. 
H.  C.  Petty . 


John  Scott 

William  Graves. 


W.  C,  Archer . 


Orcutt  &  Taylor. 

Bierer  Bros 

Orcntt  &  Taylor- 


Bierer  Bros. 
E.  W.  Steele. 
Bierer  Bros. 
Bierer  Bros. 


Bierer  Bros. . 
E.W.Steele.. 

J.  H.  Orcutt  . 
Bierer  Bros. . 


iyearo 


cows. 

rsold  and  over... 

ffyears  old  and  over 

t  one  year  old  and  under 

Nneyear ... 

i  YII— HEBDS. 
POULTRT. 

Iiite  Leghorns 

a  Leghorns - 

.  mouth  Rocks 

Jldn  ducks -.. 


E.  W.  Steele. 
E.  W.  Steele. 
E.  W.  Steele. 
E.W.Steele. 
E.W.Steele.. 
E.W.Steele. 


E.W.Steele. 
E.  W.  Steele. 


B.  W.  Steele. 
E.  W,  Steele. 


E.  W.  Steele  . 
Bierer  Bros.- - 


Mickie  Newsom, 
MickieNewsom. 
Mickie  Xewsom. 
Mickie  Kewsom. 
Mickie  Newsom. 
Mickie  Newsom_ 
J.  C.  Stocking  .. 
Mrs.  Huxley 


Address. 


Edna 

Edna ._ 

San  Luis  Obispo 


PasoRobles 

San  Luis  Obispo. 

Josephine 


San  Luis  Obispo 

Templeton 

San  Luis  Obispo. 


Templeton . 

Edna 

Templeton . 
Templeton . 


Templeton 

Edna 


San  Luis  Obispo. 
Templeton 


Edna ...$10  00 


Edna  . 
Edna 
Edna 
Edna  . 
Edna  . 


Award. 


Edna  . 
Edna 

Edna  . 
Edna  . 


Edna 

Templeton . 


Grande. 
Grande. 
Grande. 
Grande. 
Grande. 
Grande. 


Arroyo 
Arroyo 
Arroyo 
Arroyo 
Arroyo 
Arroyo 

Morro 

Arrovo  Grande 


.$3  00 
.$2  50 
.$2  50 


.$5  00 
.$2  50 


.$7  50 


.$7  50 
.$5  00 
.$2  50 


.$10  00 

..$5  00 

.$5  00 

.  $2  00 


...-$7  60 
....$5  50 


..-.$5  00 
....$2  60 


.$5  00 
-$5  00 
.$2  50 
.$2  50 
.$2  00 


.$7  50 
.$3  50 

.$5  00 
.$2  50 


$10  00 
.$10  00 


.$2  50 
.$2  60 
-$5  00 
.$2  50 
-$2  00 
.$5  00 
.$5  00 
.$5  00 
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Exhibit. 


Exhibitor. 


CLASS  I—ORCHARD  AND  VINE  YARD. 

General  display  of  products  from  one 
orchard _ - 

General  display  of  products  from  one 
orchard 

General  display  of  products  from  one 
orchard _ 

General   display  of  grain  from    one 

General  display  of  products  from  one 

vineyard 

General  display  of  products  from  one 

vineyard 

General  display  of  products  from  one 

vineyard  

Display  of  vegetable  products  from  one 

farm 1 _ 

Display  of  vegetable  products  from  one 

farm 

Display  of  vegetable  products  from  one 

farmi ___ 

Display  of  apples  grown  on  one  farm__ 
Display  of  apples  grown  on  one  farm.. 
Display  of  apples  grown  on  one  farm.. 

Single  variety  of  apples 

Y cllow  Kewtown  Pippin  app Les 

Di  splay  of  Bellflower  apples 

Display  of  Gravenstein  apples 

Display  of  Thompson  Co,  King  apples. 

Display  of  Ben  Davis  apples 

Display  of  pears  raised  m  one  orchard. 
Display  of  pears  raised  in  one  orchard. 
Display  of  pears  raised  in  one  orchard. 

Single  variety  of  pears _ 

Display  of  Bartlett  pears 

Display  of  peaches  raised  in  one  orchard 
Display  of  peaches  raised  in  one  orchard 

Single  vane ty  of  pears 

Display  of  nectarmes 

Display  of  prunes -.  - 

Display  of  prunes , 

Single  variety  of  prunes 

Single  variety  of  plums 

Display  of  quinces _ 

Display  of  oranges 

Display  of  oranges _ 

Display  of  lemons 

Display  of  lemons,. _ 

Artisti c  display  of  fruit 

Display  of  blackberries .._ 

Display  qf  figs 

Display  of  English  walnuts 

Display  of  almonds _ 

General  exhibit  of  dried  fruits 

General  exhibit  of  dried  fruits 

Sun-dried  fruit 

Amber  sugar  cane-__ 


J.  V.N.Young.... 
Geo.  H.  Andrews .. 
J.V.Webster 


Geo.  H.  Andrews... 
P.  H.  Dallidet  >..,. 


Wm.  Ernst  . 


J.  V.  N.  Young. 
E.  Leedham 


CLASS  II — AGBICUIiTTJRAIi  PBODUCTS. 

Sample  of  wheat,  in  sheaf 

Sample  of  barley,  fifty  pounds  or  over. 

Sample  of  barley,  in  sheaf 

Sample  of  oats,  fifty  pounds  or  over  .. 

Sample  of  oats,  in  sheaf — 

Sample  of  wild  oats 

Sample  of  evergreen  millet ._ 

King  Philip  corn 

Sweet  corn 

Egyptian  corn ~ 

Pampas  grass. 


E.  Leedham Arroyo  Grande. 

Arroyo  Grande.. 
San  Luis  Obii 
Creston i.... 


San  Luis  Obispa. 
San  Luis  Obi 
Creston . 


Arroyo  Grande. 
Arroyo  Grande.. 


E.  W.  Steele 

J.  V.N.  Young.... 

E.  Ijeedham 

A.York 

A.M.  Kurtz 

J.  V.N.Young..., 

J.  Gregory 

B.  I^eedham 

E.  Leedham 

A.  M.  Kurtz 

E.  Leedham 

Geo.  H.  Andrews,., 
Wm.T.  Sheid.... 
J.  V.N.  Young.. 

E.  Leedham 

J.  V.N,  Young.. 
J.  V. -Webster.... 

R.  Rainey 

E.  M.  Carr 

E.  Leedham 

J.  V.  N.  Young.. 

E.  M.  Carr 

H.  Hess 

E.  Leedham 

J.  P.  Andrews  ... 

E.  Leedham 

Mrs.  S.  Langlois 

J.  P.  Andrews  ... 
J.  V.  Webster.-.. 

.T.  S.  Rice. 

J.  V.N.  Young.. 
J.  P.  Andrews  ... 
J.  P.  Andrews  ... 
E.  W.Steele. .- 
W.  H.  Findley... 

Mrs.  H.  Hess 

William  Ernst .. 


Edna 
Arroyo  Grande.. 
Arroyo  Grandt 
Templeton..  _,. 
San  Luis  Obispo. 
Arroyo  Granofi., 
San  Lois  Obispo. 
Arroyo  Grande^ 
Arroyo  Grande. 
SanLuigObisM, 
Arroyo  Gran®-. 
San  Luis  Obispo. 
Starkey 
Arroyo  Grande. 
Arroyo  Grand! 
Arroyo  Grande. 
Creston . 
San  LuisObispo. 

Adelaide 

Arroyo  Grande. 
Arroyo  G 
Adelaide 
Arroyo  Gi 
Arroyo  Gi 
San  Luis  Obi 
Arroyo  Gi 
Morro  .„ 
San  Luis  Olai 
Creston.., 
Arroyo  Grande. 
Arroyo  Grande 
San  Luis  01' 
San  Luis  ObiJ 
Edna> 
Arroyo  Grande 
Arroyo  Grande 
Creston 


J.  V.  Webster 

W.  B,  McKennon... 

J.  V.  Webster 

W.  B.  McKennon.. 
Irwin  Gruenhagen. 
Irwin  Gruenhagen.. 

William  Ernst 

E.  C.  WatJrins 

W.  B.  McKennon.. 

E.  C.  Watkins 

J.V.N.  Young 


Creston- 

Chorro 

Creston 

Chorro 

Creston 

Creston , 

Creston 

San  Luis  Obi^ 
ChoiTo..,^.. 
San  Luis  0 
Arroyo  Gra 
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Exhibit. 


I  {US  Iir-TBGETABIiES. 


melon-, 
melon  , 


men  of  onion  .— 
a  of  cabbage  . 

men  of  carrot ,.. 
1  of  turnip  .. 

jel-wurzels 

le  beets' -— - 


jiibit  of  beans 

liobit of  tomatoes, 
hit  of  tomatoes. 


of  potatoes  , 
of  potatoes  . 


y  of  forage  plants  . 


Exhibitor. 


George  0.  Taylor  ... 

A.  M.  Kurtz 

0.  B.  Grr anger.—..-. 
George  H.  Andrews. 

J.  V.N.  Young 

E.  Leedham 

J.  V.N,  Young 

J.V.N.  Young 

E.  Leedham 

J.  V.N.  Young 

E.W,  Steele 

E.  Leedham 

J.  S.  Brooks 

George  H.  Andrews. 

J.  S.  Brooks 

J.  S.  Brooks 

George  H.  Andrews. 

J,  B.  Brooks 

E.  Leedham 

J.V.N.  Young 

William  Ernst 

J.  V.N.  Young 

J.  V.  Webster 

William  Ernst 


r  PBODUCTS. 

letter,  fifty  pounds  or  over, 
ibit  of  cheese 


itaieyinconib 

iabacted  honey 


Address. 


Arroyo  Grande . 
San  Luis  Obispo, 

Starkey 

San  Luis  Obispo. 
Arroyo  Grande  , 
Arroyo  Grande  . 
Arroyo  Grande  . 
Arroyo  Grande  . 
Arroyo  Grande  . 
Arroyo  Grande  , 

Edna 

Arroyo  Grande  . 
Arroyo  Grande  . 
San  Luis  Obispo. 
Arroyo  Grande  , 
Arroyo  Grande  . 
San  Luis  Obispo. 
Arroyo  Grande  . 
Arroyo  Grande  . 
Arroyo  Grande  . 

Creston...  

Arroyo  Grande  . 
Arroyo  Grande  , 
Creston ... 


toQ  brown  bread , 
iilite  bread 


8  AND  PLANTS, 


J.  C.  Tanner 

N.  Stewart 

A.  B.  Hasbrouk 

M.  P.  Freer 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Stocking 

N.  W.  Palmer 

Sinsheimer  Bros.  .. 


Mrs.  W.B.  McKennon 
Mrs,  L.  J.  Perrins- 


s  in  pots 


itflowers..— 

y  arranged  bouquet  _ 

It  flowers .1... 

it  flowers 

acut  flowers 

IWative  wines. 

ft  of  native  wines 

jtof  red  wines 

jtof  white  wines 

^  of  Angelica  wines 

SDiE  WORK,   ETC. 

^of  handiwork 

lioiers -- 


E,  Leedham  .., 

J.  S.  Brooks 

L.  H.  Bickford , 

J.  S.  Brooks 

L.H.  Bickford 

E.  Leedham 

Mrs.  B.  Sinsheimer. 
Mrs.  L.  H.  Bickford. 

W.  C.  T.  U 

Mrs.  R,  S.  Brown... 


P.  H.  Dallidet  . 
J.V.Webster.. 
P.  H.  Dallidet  . 
P.  H.  Dallidet  . 


Morro 

Cayucos 

Huasna 

Pismo  ., 

Morro  

Huasna.... 

San  Luis  Obispo. 


Morro 
Morro  . 


Award, 


Miss  E.  Wurch 

MissHersera 

Mrs,  L.  M.  Franklin. 

Birdie  Albright 

Sarah  Leedham. . , 

Mrs.  M.  Hanna 

Mrs.  Bickford 

Mrs.  H.  Hess 

Miss  M.  Lowenstein. 
Mrs.  Louisa  Barra .. 
MissE.  Wurch.. 


Arroyo  Grande  , 
Arroyo  Grande  . 
San  Luis  Obispo 
Arroyo  Grande  . 
San  Luis  Obispo. 
Arroyo  Grande  . 
San  Luis  Obispo. 
San  Luis  Obispo. 
San  Luis  0  bi  spo . 
San  Luis  Obispo. 


San  LuisObispo. 

Creston 

San  LuisObispo, 
San  Luis  Obispo. 


San  Luis  Obispo. 
San  Luis  Obispo. 
San  Luis  Obispo. 
San  Luis  Obispo. 
Arroyo  Grande.. 
San  Luis  Obispo. 
San  Luis  Obispo. 
Arroyo  Grande.. 
San  Luis  Obispo. 
San  Luis  Obispo. 
San  Luis  Obispo. 


-.15  00 
..$3  00 
..15  00 
..$3  00 
..$2  00 
..$1  00 
-.$2  00 
..$2  00 
-.$2  00 
.-$2  00 
.-$2  00 

.$2  00 
--$2  00 
-.$2  00 
..$2  00 
..$2  00 
..$2  OO 
.-$1  00 

.$5  00 
-.$2  00 
--$2  00 
-42  00 

.$2  00 
..$2  00 


.-$5  00 
.$3  00 
..$3  00 
..,$2  OO 
.$2  00 
$2  00 
.$2  00 


.$2  60 
.16  00 


.$5  00 
.13  00 
.$2  00 
.$2  00 
^$2  00 
-$2  00 
.$2  00 
.$1  00 
-$2  00 
-$2  00 


.$7  00 
.$5  00 
-$5  00 
.$3  00 


.^.$2  00 
-..$2  00 
.-.$2  00 
-.$2  00 
..-$2  00 
.  -$2  00 
-_.$2  00 
...$2  00 
...$2  00 
.-.$2  00 
...$2  00 
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Exhibit. 


Exhibitor. 


DRESSED  MATRON. 

Best  dressed  matron,- 


CLASS  VII — FINE   ARTi3. 


Fruit  painting 

Flower  painting __ 

Pencil  drawing 

Penmanship.. _ 

Architectural  drawing 


CLASS  VIII — MERCHANDISE. 


Brooms 

Saddle 

Castings 

Copperware  . 

Tinware 


Buckskin  suit 

Blacksmith  work 

Jellies 

Jellies 

Jellies 

Catsup _ __. 

Pickled  fruits 

Vegetables  in  jars 

Dried  fruits 

Dried  prunes 

Furniture  upholstering 


CLASS  IX — BABIES. 

Largest  baby 

Next  largest  baby _ , 

Prettiest  baby  under  six  months 

Next  prettiest  baby  under  six  months. 
Prettiest  baby  under  twelve  months... 

CLASS  X — DISPLAY   OF  MERCHANDISE 
FROM  STORES. 

<5eneral  display  of  merchandise 

Hardware 

Furniture 

Books  and  stationery 

Crockery  and  glassware 


Foundry  work 

Dry  goods 

Fancy  goods 

Clothing 

Ouns  and  sporting  articles. 

Paints  and  oils 

Boots  and  shoes _.. 


FINAL  CLASS. 


Point  lace  and  crochet 

Embroidery. 

Paintirfg 

Skeleton  flowers 

Infant's  dress ..._.....; 

Spanish  worked  handkerchief  . 

Fancy  robe 

Thread-lace  fichu 

Fancy  shawl 

Tatting  work 

Knitting  work ^, 

Cucumbers 

Muskmelons 

Cauliflower 

Apples  .- 


Mrs.  John  Whicher. 


Minnie  Neligan  .. 

Minnie  Neligan 

Georgia  Neligan . . 

H.O.  Knight 

H.S.  Laird 


Sinsheimer  Bros,  ... 

Sinsheimer  Bros.  ._ 

Smith  &  Ryan 

Bennett,  'Shackle 
ford  <fe  Le  Blanc... 

Bennett,  Shackle- 
ford  &  Le  Blanc. 

N.  W.  Palmer. 

0.  A.  Younglove... 

Mrs.  J,  C.  Stocking. 

Mrs.  H.  M.  Warden. 

Miss  Annie  Wright 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Stocking. 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Stocking. - 

Mrs.  W.  B.McKennon 

W.  H.Findley... 

Mrs.  H.  Hess 

D.  A.  Cortesi 


Mrs.  Shively 

Mrs.  E.  0.  ateiner... 

Mrs.  A.  E.  Ash 

Mrs.  Geo.  Wilson.. 
Mrs.  A,  Faeh 


Bennett,      Shackle- 
ford  &  Le  Blanc... 
Simmons  <fc  HalL. 
Goldtree  Bros.  <fe  Co. 

J.  A.  Goodrich 

Bennett,      Shackle- 
ford  &  Le  Blanc— 

Horace  Bickford 

A.  Crocker  <fe  Bros 
A.  Crocker  &  Bros., - 
A.  Crocker  &  Bros.-. 

Simmons  &  Hall 

J.  A.  Goodrich 

Brown  &  McCann.. 


Miss  M.  Bruns 

Mrs.  B.  O.  Steiner  .. 

R.  S.  Brown 

Miss  M.  Stocking ... 
Miss  Minnie  Corvea. 
Miss  Pebro  Flores  ., 
Mrs.  L.  M.  Franklin. 
Mrs.  L.  M.  Franklin. 
Miss  Belle  Hendrick 
Mrs.  Sarah  Leedham 
Mrs.  Sarah  Leedham 

J.  S.  Brooks 

J.  S.  Brooks 

B.  W.  Steele 

J.  D.  Fowler 


Addrefls. 


San  Luis  Obispo, 


Creston .... 
Creston— . 
Creston..-. 
San  Luis  Ob'  ^„ 
San  Luis  Obispo! 


San  Luis  OMspo, 
San  Luis  Obispo, 
San  Luis  Obispo. 

PasoRobles 

Paso  Robles. 

Huasna 

San  Luifi  Obispo. 

Morro-.- 

San  Luis  Obispo, 
San  Luis  Obispo,.. 

Morro j,. 

Morro 

Chorro.-.. 
Arroyo  Grande.. 
Arroyo  Grande.. 
San  Luis  Obispo, 


Creston .... 
San  Luis  Objspo. 
San  Luis  Obispo. 
Creston  1 

San  Luis  Obispo. 


Paso  Robles...- 
San  Luis  Obispo. 
San  Luis  Obispo. 
San  Luis  Obispo. 

Paso  Robles 
San  Luis  ObispO- 
San  Luis  Obispo. 
San  Luis  Obispo: 
Sati  Luis  Obispo. 
San  Luis  Obispo. 
San  Luis  Obispo. 
San  Luis  Obf 


Morro 
San  Luis  Obisi 
San  Luis  Obispo- 
Morro. 
San  Luis  Obi 
San  Luis  Obii 
San  Luis  Obi 
San  Luis  Obi! 
San  Luis  Obii 
Arroyo  Gi 
Arroyo  Gran( 
Arroyo  Grar 
Arroyo  Gi' 
Edna 
Gayucas .— 
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Bxliibit- 


Exhibitor. 


Address. 


f  apples  . 


G.O.  Freeman.,.. 
Mmiile  Netigan.. 
E.  Leedham ... 
J.  8.  Brooks  .III 
Mrs,  Spureeon 

G.  w.  MigW  :"■"" 

JakeVetter 

J.  Gregory 
W.  H.  FindTey 
A.  B.  Hasbrouk 
J.  y.  N.Young. I" 
E.  Leedham            ' 
J.S.Brooks  I ■ 
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Award. 


Cayucos 

Creston 

Arroyo  Grandel" 
Arroyo  Grande.. 
San  Luis  Obispo. 
San  Luis  Obispo, 
Oak  Park  ...... 

San  Luis  Obispo 
Arroyo  Grande. 

Huasna 

Arroyo  Grande" 
Arroyo  Grande.. 
Arroyo  Grande.. 


.$2  00 

.$2  00 
.$2  00 
-$100 
>$2  00 
$2  00 
.$2  00 
-$2  00 
-$2  00 
-$2  00 
-$2  00 
-$100 
.$1  00 
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SPEED  PROGRAMME. 


TUESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  2,  1890. 

Kace  No.  1 — Teotting. 
Purse,  one  hundred  and  sixty  dollars.    Mile  heats,  best  three  in  five. 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


Monroe,  by  Monroe  Chief... 

Dynamite,  by  Gaviota 

Sleepy  Sam,  by  Quien  Sabe  . 


By  Whom  Entered. 


K.  8.  Brown  __ 
Charles  Woods , 
Charles  Lee 


.SanL 
.SasLil 


SUMMARY, 


Monroe 

Sleepy  Sam. 
Dynamite  _. 


.2  1  U 
.1  2n 
.  dis. 


Time—2:m\  2:45;  2:43;  2:434. 


Race  No.  2— Runi^ing. 
Free  for  all.   Purse ,  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.    Three  quarters  of  a  mileai 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


Moses  B,  by  Lone  Star. 
Consnelo,  by  Gaviota ._ 


By  Whom  Entered. 


Moses  Bryant. 
B.  R.  Den 


SUMMARY. 

Moses  B  .._ _. Jl 

Consnelo  ._ - *1 

rime— 1:18;  1:18^. 


Race  No.  3— Running. 
Pnrse,  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.    One  half  mile. 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 

By  Whom  Entered. 

Sid  Law.  bv  Roboerv  Bov             -... 

E.  R.  Den „ 

E.B.Hill 

E.  R.  Den 

Mercedes,  by  Comanche 

Othello,  by  Hock  Hocking h _- 

WEDNESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  3,  1890. 

Race  No.  4— Trotting. 
Llfohnndred  dollars.    Mile  heats,  best  three  in  five. 


]rame  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


yMount  Vernon ^ 

ashaw 

ffldjbyAltonia 

ree  unknown ._ 

[^  Duke  McCleilan _ 


By  Whojn  Entered. 


H.  C,  Petty.... 

H.  Delanev 

E.  P.  Ham'ilton 
W.  8.  Lyerly 


Address. 


San  Luis  Obispo. 
_  Santa  Barbara. 
.  Arroyo  Grande. 
Santa  Maria. 


R.  E.  Tole L San  Luis  Obispo. 


summary. 

_ _ 2    111 

- 13    2    4 

iDiamond.. _ 3    2    3    2 

ftjr. ..• 4    4    4    3 

-- -  dis. 


Time—2'Al;  2:52^;  2:51;  2:55. 


Race  No.  5 — Trotting. 
Iloises  owned  in  the  county.    Purse,  two  hundred  dollars.    Mile  heats,  best 


»me  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 

By  Whom  Entered. 

Address. 

liyiW.  Richmond  -                   

H.  Delanev -- 

-.  Santa  Barbara. 

iiiiVoorhies .    

Ferguson  &  Hamilton. 

H.D.Albright 

Sloan  DeNise 

-.Arroyo  Grande. 

fMambrino  Wilkes 

-San  Luis  Obispo. 
-San  Luis  Obispo. 

iliy  Bashaw 

nV/ie— 2:34J;  2:324;  2:32;  2:37^;  2:40. 


2  3    111 
4    12    4    4 

3  2    3    2    2 
14    4    3    3 


THURSDAY,  SEPTEMBER  4,  1890. 

Race  No.  6~Tbotting. 
pmted.  and  fifty  dollars.    Mile  heats,  best  three  in  five. 


Had  Pedigree  of  Horse. 

By  Whom  Entered. 

Address. 

kin -— 

Chas.  Lee   

.San  Luis  Obispo. 
..Arroyo  Grande. 

Jlliant. - 

Ed.  Hamilton 

brland's  Hambletonian 

John  Wear... __ 

PasoRobles. 

Sid  Law . . 
Othello.., 
Mercedes  . 


rime— 0:51^;  0:51. 


Time— 2:42;  2:40;  2;42. 


Ill 

2  2    2 

3  3    3 


,  m 
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Race  No.  7— Running. 
Purse,  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.    Half  mile  heats,  best  two  in  three. 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


Sid  Law,  by  Robbery  Boy  . 
Comet,  by  Robbery  Boy  _ .. 
Moses  B,  by  Lone  Star 


By  Whom  Entered. 


E.  B.  Den 

John  Ferguson 

Moses  Bryant i... 


-Santai 


SUMMARY. 


Moses  B 2  1 1[1 

Comet 1  Ij 

Sid  Law.-- - - 3  H 

Time-0:bl]  0:52;  0:52, 


SIXTEENTH  DISTRICT   AGRICULTURAL   ASSOCIATION. 

Race  No.  10— Tbotting. 
iflBfi hundred  and  fifty  dollars.    Mile  heats,  best  three  in  five. 
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ibne  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 

By  Whom  Entered, 

Address. 

.Bashaw .- 

H.  Delanev              

--  Santa  Barbara. 

IpjliyQuienSybe 

Chas,  Lee — 

R,  8.  Brown            

San  Luis  Obispo. 

^Konroe  Chief 

San  Luis  Obispo. 
-.Arroyo  Grande. 

|!y  Brilliant 

Ed.  Hamilton -- 

8UMMAEY. 


Time—2ii2]  2:43 J;  2:46;  2:40. 


13  11 

2  0  3    2 

3  0  2    3 

4  4  4    4 


Race  No,  &— Running, 
For  saddle  horses.    Purse,  one  hundred  dollars.    One  quarter  of  a  mile  audit 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse, 


By  Whom  Entered. 


Lathrop  Belle 

Lily  B 

Go-as-You-Please . 

Little  Casino 

Tobe 


J.  M.  Ferguson 

Ramon  Ybarra 

Jake  See 

W.  H.  McNaiighton. 
R.  S.  Brown 


-SaQtel 

-SanL 

.Sanlj 

-Sanli 

.SaQi 


8UMMAEY. 

Oo-as-You-Please ,3  It 

Tobe ___ - U 

Lathrop  Belle 2  2] 

LilyB - 4U 

Little  Casino - - 5  6| 

n*me— 0:26;  0:24;  0:26. 


FRIDAY,  SEPTEMBER  5,  1890. 

Race  No.  9— Trotting. 
For  yearlings.    Purse,  fifty  dollars.    One  half  mile  heats,  best  two  in  three. 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


By  Whom  Entered. 


Bijou,  by  BVed  Arnold.^ 

Billy  Arnold,  by  Fred  Arnold  . 


Chas.  Lee 

Ed.  Hamilton. 


San  I 


Bijou _ 

Billy  Arnold. 


Time— 2:20;  1:42. 


SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  6,  1890. 

Race  No.  11 — Tbottinq. 

Parse,  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.    Association  adds  fifty  dollars  to 
!8  are  driven  ihside  of  2 :30.    Mile  heats,  best  three  in  five. 


Ineaad  Pedigree  of  Horse. 

By  Whom  Entered. 

Address. 

toYoorhieg 

Ed.  Hamilton 

Arroyo  Grande. 

iSutwood,  by  Nutwood 

P.J.Doyle. 

San  Luis  Obispo. 

fioDavifl __ 

R.  8.  Brown 

San  Luis  Obispo. 

lly  A.  W.Richmond 

H.  Delaney 

„  Santa  Barbara. 

Time— 2:211;  2:29J;  2:34;  2:33i. 


2  111 
12    2    2 

3  3    3    3 


Race  No.  12— Running. 
Parse,  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars.    One  mile  and  a  quarter 


"tettid  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


By  Whom  Entered'. 


/Boy 

8  unknown. 
wryBoy  __ 


',  pedigree  unknown . 


Address. 


I 


J.  M.  Ferguson  . 
J.  M.  Fer^son  . 
E.  R.  Den 

M.  S.Bryant-.- 
J.  8ee....__ 


..  Santa  Barbara. 
..  Santa  Barbara. 
,-  Santa  Barbara. 

Santa  Maria. 

San  Luis  Obispo, 


SUMMAEY. 


\Z IftMa'artL":'^  ""^  '^^^  "■'  ''"''''■  l'^"*^'-'  -^^  M°«««  B 


was 


TR^isrs^CTioisrs 


ENTEENTH  DISTRICT  AGRICULTURAL  ASSOCIATION 


For  the  Year  1890, 


Composed  of  the  County  of  Nevada. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION. 


M.  L.  MAUSH - "  " 

I.  J.  ROLFE -- "'  ' 

E.  M.  PRESTON - - 

DIRECTORS. 

M,  L.  MARSH - ^jj,| 

SAMUEL  GRANGER.  — " ^^^^j^ 

J.  A.  J.  RAY  — " jj^^ 

A.  B.  PRIESBACH- - - " " jjj^i 

J.  R.  NIOKERSON " ^ 

GEORGE  FLETCHER - "'"  ^,^1 

C.   H.   MITCHELL — .— jj, 

GEORGE  F.  JACOBS- - - -- " 


REPORT 


Nevada  City,  January  1,  1891. 

Imrahle  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture: 

en:  The  Directors  of  the  Seventeenth  District  Agricultural 
ion  submit  this,  their  report  of  the  transactions  of  said  associa- 
te year  ending  this  date. 

L  J.  ROLFE, 

Secretary. 
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RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES. 

Receipts. 

From  Supervisors  of  Nevada  County - lljOOOoo 

From  State  appropriation 2,000  oq 

From  Directors'  note  at  bank __ 1)000  00 

From  suspensions _ - 123  80 

From  gate  receipts  at  Park 1>26625 

From  grand  stand  receipts *  00  00 

From  hack  badges ^ _^ ,-. - -  1500 

From  exhibitors'  badges  sold  at  Park 18  (j) 

From  bar  privilege  at  Park - 560  00 

From  pool  privilege  at  Park 113  35 

From  other  privileges  atPark-__ — 39285 

From  entrance  money  saddle  horse  race^... 1500 

From  door  receipts  at  Pavilion '^1^%% 

From  exhibitors'  badges  at  Pavilion 2100?^ 

From  privileges  at  Pavilion - - 3000^^ 

From  lumber  sold __ - - 15]j|)| 

Expenditures, 

For  maintenance  of  stock  grounds - ^Sfl 

For  repairs  of  stock  gxonnds .--^ mSf 

For  insurance mim 

For  interest  on  purchase  of  stock  grounds 7rm1 

For  membership  National  Trotting  Association --—  qiSJIf 

Fot  prmtuig  and  advertising - -—  TjSi 

For  stationery  and  postage _ - mm 

For  Directors' note  at  bank __ - mZh 

For  interest  on  floating  debt _ gnS-l 

For  Geo.  F.  Jacobs'  expenses  to  Marysville  _._ - fS2f 

For  L  J.  Rolfe,  money  advanced,  1889 - - s  0SI 

For  bill  posting -- - JZ% 

For  Secretary's  salary  ._ - - - Mwi 

For  music _ - js©! 

For  ribbon  for  badges  and  premiums ^fM 

For  expenses  Directors  and  Judges _._ i^^^ 

For  expenses  sending  man  to  Sacramento. - j^m 

For  sprinkling  road gjjU'l 

For  hack  for  speaker.. _ -- 200000i 

For  purses „ - 'ai3®l 

For  premiums  at  stock  grounds  ,_ _ - ggDul 

For  ladies'  tournament jg  jol 

FoT  sawdust,  stock  grounds — -- ^ym 

For  straw,  stock  grounds igDol 

For  ice,  stock  grounds _ -- gOWj 

For  entry  clerk,  stock  grounds - - 48iii 

For  payroll,  stoct  grounds • 50 0^1 

For  rent  of  Pavilion _ 70 

For  cases  for  Pavilion ^m 

For  lumber  and  preparing  Pavilion  for  exhi bits - 747  it 

For  premiums  at  Pavilion - " 

For  gas  at  Pavilion 

For  Superintendent  of  Pavilion --  157J 

For  payroll  of  Pavilion - ^ 

Balance  on  hand — - 

Indebtedness. 

Purchase  of  track - " 

Biils  payable  (R.  McMurray) - 

Bills  payable  (Directors'  note  at  bank) - 

Total — 


ANNUAL  ADDRESS. 

By  Rev.  D.  D.  Bowman. 


.President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:    Some   time    ago  I  was 

jhed  bj  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Directors  of  this  agricult- 

K)iation,  and  asked  to  deliver   the   address   on  this  occasion. 

|ibe  honest  truth  I  had  but  a  very  vague  conception  of  what  an 

al  address  was,  and  perhaps  that  is  the  reason  why  I  con- 

Ifto  deliver  this  one.     The  Directors  seemed  to  have  some  idea 

matter  stood  with  me,  and  so  they  sent  me  several  to  read.     I 

m.  They  each  and  all  began  in  about  the  same  way.     The 

5  all  said  that  what  they  were  about  to  ^ay  would  be  unmerci- 

fy,and  seemed  to  doubt  whether  or  not  the  people  would  pay 

tention  to  them  whatever.     I  don^t  kn^w  how  they  fared,  but  a 

f  of  their  addresses  were  really  interesting,  and   should  ha^e 

"  to,  whether  they  were  or  not.     I  am  perfectly  aware  that 

J  many  interesting  things  to  be  seen  here,  but  if  you  will  give 

r  attention  but  for  a  very  little  while,  I  give  you  full  leave  to 

itie  cabbage  heads,  pumpkins,  and  squashes,  and  do  as  much 

Has 7011  like  afterwards.     A  majority  of  you  are  old  residents  of 

iDty,  and  many  of  you  were  born  and  reared  here.     At  first  I 

I  it  presumption  for  me  to  undertake  this  address,  but  after  con- 

g  the  matter  for  a  little  time  I  thought  that  perhaps  I  might  be 

Irender  you  some  service  by  letting  you  see  yourselves  as  others 

Hm  very  much  afraid  that  with  long  residence  here,  away 

e  large  centers  of  population,  you  have  almost  entirely  escaped 

Itte really  necessary  vices  of  our  civilization.    First  of  all,  I  really 

ijon  are  altogether  too  modest.    Now,  I  know  by  personal  experi- 

lat  it  IB  to  suffer  from  that  complaint,  and  so  I  am  anxious  to 

1  to  get  well  of  it  by  telling  you  some  things  about  yourselves 

ieeem  too  modest  to  say.     It  has  seemed  to  me  ever  since  com- 

you,  about  a  year  ago,  that  you  really  have  not  a  high 

^estimate  of  the  grand  county  in  which  you  live;  and  so  perhaps 

]  for  me  to  do  is  to  devote  the  short  time  allotted  to  me  to 

ingthat  modest  estimate  and  speak  of  some  of  your  undeveloped, 

atively  undeveloped,   resources,   and   of  the   many  natural 

}  of  this,  really  one  of  the  grandest  counties  in  all  the  great 

iCalifomia. 

5 1  first  came  to  Nevada  County,  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago,  I 

Ijfrom  representations  that  had  been  made  to  me  by  people  of 

tions  of  the  State,  to  find  it  a  barren,  rocky  waste,  with  here 

5  a  fertile  little  valley  as  a  sort  of  oasis  in  the  general  desert  of 

EOttnd.    In  reply  to  my  inquiries,  made  of  some  of  the  old  timers, 

Wd  that  Nevada  County  was  only  a  mining  county.      That  its 

Nnes  were  mainly  exhausted,  and  that  since  the  injunction  on 

%  mining  the  county  was  "played  out."    I  was  furthermore 

^ififDimed  that  farming  did  not  pay,  and  that  fruit  raising  was 
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overdonej  and  could  not  be  conducted  with  profit  anyhow. 
then,  my  surprise  upon  finding  on  my  arrival  this  magnificeuti} 
with  its  broad,  fertile  acres  of  comparatively  level  land 
slopes  of  mountain  sides,  its  waving  fields  of  golden  grain,  its  j, 
and  its  vineyards  laden  with  luscious  fruits,  its  magnificent  fe^ 
untouched  by  the  lumberman's  ax,  its  vast  hydraulic  mines  bull 
ing  the  settlement  of  a  little  problem  of  engineering  skill  to  eetl 
all  into  magnificent  producers  of  bullion,  and  its  quartz  mines,  i 
their  magnificent  records,  but  in  the  infancy  of  their  imh 
All  this  was  a  revelation  for  which  I  was  entirely  uuprepaxed,^ 
looked  in  wonder  upon  it  all,  the  question  ^rose,  and  why  is  it t 
people  of  this  coast  and  the  people  of  the  East  know  so  very  litf 
the  wonderful  resources  of  this  wonderful  county?    Why,  in t 
amount  of  advertising  that  has  been  done  of  California  in  thel 
Nevada  County  shared  so  little?     Why  has  not  a  portion  of  tki^ 
stream  of  immigration  that  has  passed,  even  through  a  portioa| 
own  county,  been  kept  here  instead  of  being  permitted  to  goon* 
ties  where  the  soil  is  less  fertile,  the  climate  far  less  d     " 
healthful,  the  country  less  accessible,  and  in  all  respectB  lessdeffll 
a  place  of  residence  and  homes  than  this?    Why  is  it  that  thej 
grants  have  passed  through  Nevada  County  and  gone  to  these  te 
ble  sections,  and  paid  from  $60  to  $600  per  acre  for  landwfe 
might  have  secured  better  land,  with  superior  market  and  i 
facilities  here,  for  from  $10  to  $30  per  acre?    Surely,  for  ev^ 
there  must  be  an  adequate  cause,  and  there  is  doubtless  a  cause l| 
First  of  all  it  is  doubtless  true  that  this  county  has  never  bee&| 
tised  as  its  merits  deserved.     You  have  had  local  real  estate  ^ 
that  have  been  willing  to  show  lands  and  sell  them  to  parties  wlj 
their  way  into  the  couuty,  but  there  has  been  no  systematica 
tinued  or  continuous  eifort  made  to  bring  the  merits  of  our  part| 
fornia  to  the  attention  of  immigrants  to  this  coast,  fromei|hei| 
or  from  the  Eastern  States.     While  other  counties  of  this  1 
advertised  thoroughly  all  over  the  East  the  merits,  real  and  m 
of  their  particular  sections,  we  have  been  so  modest  that  we  1 
even  told  them  half  the  truth  with  reference  to  our  county.  1 
County  needs,  above  all  else,  an  Immigration  Association,  aiii| 
cient  agent  or  two  in  New  York  and  several  other  large  cities  off 
If  only  the  merits  of  this  section  could  become  generally  knof 
people  of  the  East  who  are  seeking  homes  on  this  coast,  her  \ 
would  be  doubled  in  five  years,  and  quadrupled  within  the  m 
And  you  will  excuse  me  when  I  say  that  I  do  not  believe  that! 
of  the  citizens,  and  even  some  of  the  old  citizens,  of  this  cof 
alive  to  the  resources  and  needs  of  their  own  section  of  the  Stati 
of  the  most  pessimistic  views,  and  some  of  the  most  disconiap^ 
concerning  this  county  that  I  have  ever  heard  advanced,  ^erei^ 
by  some  of  its  oldest  inhabitants.     We  have  some  chronic  groii| 
cerning  whom  the  prayer  of  the  old  colored  woman  for  hercoifi 
growling  husband  would  perhaps  be  the  best  that  could  b 
"Lawd,  if  dare's  fedders  enough  left  to  make  UncP  Sambo  ^ 
him  home  and  make  him  an  angel."     They  might  make  [ 
They  certainly  are  of  but  little  account  in  helping  along  th^i 
progress  of  the  county.     Sonae  of  them  have  had  quartz  in  C 
for  so  long  that  they  have  almost  turned  to  stone  themselvea. 


I  to  have  our  eyes  opened  to  the  greatness  and  grandeur  of 
jity,  in  order  that  we  may  properly  recommend  it  to  others. 

'  '  8S  true  that  the  fact  that  Nevada  County  was  first  of  all 
f^  county  has  had  much  to  do  with  the  fact  that  it  has  as  yet 
p)mparatively  but  little  else.     The  fascination  of  your  mines 
ft  too  much  for  the  men  who  came  here  expecting  to  engage  in 
indies  of  business  or  industrial  pursuits,  and  so  your  prospective 
irfet  or  horliciilturist  has  developed  almost  in  spite  of  himself 
jner.   Wages  have  also  been  good  in  the  mines,  and  many  short- 
men  have  felt  that  the  three-dollar-a-day  bird  in  the  hand  was 
^ftan  the  prospective  fruit  farm  in  the  bush.     In  this  computa- 
(iOBrse  the  vision  of  the  future  farm  house,  with  its  neat  white 
|walls  and  green  shutters,  its  cool  veranda  and  comfortable  furni- 
[irell  stocked  barns,  its  broad,  sweeping  meadows  and  grain  fields, 
e  all,  its  magnificent  orchards,  loaded  down  with  golden  fruit, 
[ten  permitted  to  cut  any  figure  at  all.    If  it  had  a  great 
Ijour  miners  would  have  been  farmers  instead.     And  yet  again, 
a  most  abundantly  demonstrated  by  past  experience  that  in  all 
Wes  the  first  leading  industry  opened  will  hold  for  many  years 
telusiye  sway.     Other  resources  are  practically  ignored.    Hum- 
I  Mendocino  Counties,  for  instance,  are  lumber  counties,  and 
kermen  went  there.     The  men  who  first  spoke  of  other  resources 
Mj  and  it  was  only  by  dint  of  great  efibrt  and  perseverance 
t  of  those  who  had  faith  in  these  other  resources  that  they 
loped  at  all. 

latistrue  of  Humboldt  as  a  lumber  county  is  true  of  Nevada 

(flg county.     Mining  has  absorbed  all  the  attention  and  all  the 

iof  the  people,  and  other  resources  ^nd  industries  have  been 

iirely  dependent  on  this  one  principal  industry.     They  have 

Iwith  the  fluctuations  of  the  mining  industry,  and  in  fact 

Ion  that  for  "their  very  life.     But  the  time  has  come  for  a 

flk  time  has  come  when  such  industries  as  agriculture  and 

i  should  assert  their  independence  and   strengthen  them- 

Ito  stand  alone.    It  has  been  said  by  some  that  farming  does 

i  Nevada  County.     That  statement  ought  not  by  any  ineans 

1  to  pass  unchallenged.     There  is  no  country  on  the  sur- 

obe  where  general  produce  farming  pays  as  well  as  it  does 

iijiiartz  mine,  like   the  Idaho  for   instance,  but  there   are 

Ifries  where  farming  pays,  nevertheless,  and  Nevada  County 

se  countries.     I  have  but  one  thing  to  say  in  this  address 

|ce  to  farming  as  it  is  generally  carried  on  here,  and  that  I 

J  standpoint  of  one  who  was  bred  a  farmer,  and  who  spent 

lars  in  the  best  farming  districts  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and 

i  who  observed  closely  the  methods  in  vogue  in  those  great 

' «.   If  farming  in  Nevada  County  has  not  paid  in  the  past 

SiUfle  she  lacks  in  any  of  the  natural  conditions  that  con- 

pountry's  success,  but  because  of  a  non-application  or  mis- 

P  the  proper  methods  of  successful  farming. 

Pthe  matter  from  the  standpoint  of  one  familiar  with  the 

ue  in  the  great  farming  States  of  the  East,  it  has  seemed 

^  majority  of  the  farmers  of  this  county,  and  in  fact  of 

P^bone  great  mistake  in  this  that  they  are  nearly  all  single 

I  Single  crop  farming  never  has  been  and  never  will  be  a 
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success.     It  has  not  been  a  success  in  Kansas  in  the  com  die 
in  Iowa  nor  in  Illinois.    I  have  seen  it  tried  on  wheat  and  otha^ 
crops  in  Indiana  in  the  fertile  Wabash  Valley,  and  it  failed  th^ 
California  will  not  prove  to  be  an  exception.     Where  all  depen^^ 
some  one  crop,  and  that  crop  fails,  or  even  if  it  be  over  i ' 
farmer  suffers.    In  the  one  case  he  has  nothing  to  sell,  thougli  i;hf| 
be  all  that  could  be  desired,  and  in  the  other  he  has  an  abund 
sell,  but  the  market  is  overstocked.     The  model  farms  of  New| 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  Indiana  are  all  general  produce  fermj 
depend  upon  a  variety  of  products.     They  raise  wheat,  corn,  oat8,,|j 
potatoes,  fruit,  horses,  cattle,  hogs,  and  poultry;  and  each  farsie|| 
considerable  dairying  besides.     Let  any  one  of  these  things  failii 
farmer  falls  back  on  all  the  remainder,  and  is  injured  but  littk- j 
year  be  exceptionally  bad  for  some  one  crop  it  is  almost  cerl 
exceptionally  good  for  another;  and  so  each  year,  if  the  farm  be pw 
managed^  may  be  a  prosperous  year,  unless,  of  course,  there  be  ( 
financial  depression,  in  which  case  the  farmer,  of  course,  miretta 
chances  with  others.     But  even  then  he  will  sufibr  less  than  any j 
class.     Bo  long  as  the  farmers  of  this  county  depend  so  largely  up  ' 
one  crop,  hay,  for  instance^  that  long  will  we  hear  the  cry  that  f 
doesn't  pay.    Whenever  they  begin  to  depend  more  uponavaa^ 
products  the  farming  interests  of  the  county  will  begin  to  assume i 
of  prosperity  such  as  they  have  never  yet  had.     All  the  reallyj 
perous  farms  in  this  county  (and  there  are  many  of  them)arei 
latter  kind,  and  they  are  a  sure  prophecy  of  what  all  might  be  if  | 
owners  were  only  wise.     Farming  does  pay  if  carried  on  inteffig 
It  pays  in  all  that  which  goes  to  make  life  enjoyable  and  deSj 
The  farmer  may  not  stand  as  much  chance  of  becoming  a  million 
the  speculator  in  stocks  or  the  owner  of  a  stud  of  fast  horses,  I 
SMTC  of  a  steady  prosperity,  that  with  proper  management  will  l| 
him  of  a  competence,  and  health  and  long  life  thrown  intoi' 
And  there  is  no  county  in  the  State  that  oifers  greater  induw 
farmers  than  does  Nevada  County.     Land  is  cheap;  theivaters 
inexhaustible;  irrigation  facilifcies  are  exceptioiially  good;  the  8 
surpassing  richness;  the  climate  is  as  nearly  perfect  as  earth canll 
What  we  need,  and  the  one  great  thing  we  need  to  make  this  coilJ  \ 
of  the  most  prosperous  in  the  State,  is  more  farmers  andmoie8(ai 
farming.  ' 

But  the  one  great  industry,  outside  of  mining,  in  which,  oiM 
Nevada  County  will  most  excel,  will  be  in  the  production  of  fruii^ 
ferences  in  soil,  altitude,  and  general  topography  render  it  { 
US  to  produce  in  this  county  every  variety  of  fruit  that  can  be  p 
in  the  State  anywhere,  and  to  produce  them  in  the  greatest  a' 
and  perfection.     Oranges,  peaches,  pears,  plums,  nectarines,! 
quinces,  apples,  cherries,  and  all  other,  except  tropical  fruits, > 
duced  in  this  county,  as  the  exhibit  here  before  us  most  aBiB 
testifies.     Our  oranges  are  not  inferior  to  those  of  any  other  t 
the  State,  and  all  our  other  fruits  are  infinitely  superior  to  f 
can  be  produced  in  any  other  section  save  that  of  which  Nevai 
occupies  a  very  prominent  part.     It  has  now  become  a  i 
that  California  fruits  are  superior  to  any  other  fruit  in  AmericJ^^I 
not  unaware  that  there  are  carping  critics  who  deny  this  i    '  ^ 
now  that  they  have  become  sated  with  the  ambrosial 


I  and  vineyards,  declare  that  the  fruit  of  California  can  never 

)  fr-uits  of  the  East;  but,  perhaps,  if  they  brought  to  our  or- 

ifte  incomparable  appetites  which  they  took  to  those  of  their 

oae,  when,  as  boys,  they  were  never  happy  until  they  had  stowed 

•neath  their  waistcoats  a  half  dozen  rosy-cheeked  apples,  with  a 

jplement  of  other  fruits,  their  judgment  would  be  different.     The 

|rf  the  East,  who  have  the  fruits  of  all  the  different  sections  of 

[Btry  side  by  side,  are  certainly  the  most  competent  judges,  and 

jiy,  with  united  voice,  that  California  fruits  are  the  best.     Permit 

iuopport  of  that  statement,  to  give  you  the  testimony  of  one,  per- 

giell  qualified  to  judge  as  any  man  in  America.     I  refer  to  Mr. 

IL  Goodsell,  of  New  York  City,  one  of  the  heaviest  dealers  in 

i the  country.    He  says  of  our  fruits,  with  reference  to  tbe  high 

Ijaid  for  them: 

...  3  of  California  fruits  are  higher  than  those  grown  near  by,  because  the 
fissBperior,.and  the  fruit  is  properly  graded  and  packed.  Last  year  domestic 
Ipears  were  $3  50  per  barrel,  while  California  Bartletts  brought  $9  per  "barrel. 
|j  plums  sold  for  $3  per  bushel,  while  California  plums  brought  fully  $7  per 
file  difference  in  price  is  most  marked  in  peaches.  It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  men- 
fwever,  that  one  day  last  season,  when  there  was  a  large  supply  of  Jersey  and 
» peaches  selling  at  $1  50  per  half  b\ishel,  as  high  as  |5  per  box  was  bid  on  the 
ly for  California  peaches,  each  box  containing  but  five  dozen,  or  a  little  less  than 


rfjl  submit  it  to  your  own  judgment  whether  these  prices  them- 
|aie  not  the  very  best  argument  as  to  the  superior  merits  of  our 
^  ¥iieii  CaHfornia  Bartlett  pears  sell  for  $9  per  barrel  while  east- 
'  "  "i bring  but  $3  60,  when  California  plums  bring  $7  50  while 
s plums  bring  but  $3  per  bushel,  when  California  peaches  sell  for 
[  six  times  as  much  as  eastern  peaches,  is  that  not  a  sufficient 
itee  of  the  superiority  of  California  fruits  ?  And  that  fact  is 
|leto  us  not  only  as  something  to  boast  of,  but  it  is  valuable  to  us 
irmg  us  a  permanent  and  inexhaustible  market  for  our  products. 
Isaid  one  fruit  dealer  to  whom  I  wrote  for  information: 

Itet  pur  people  be  frightened  out  of  fortunes  in  fruit  by  the  bugbear  cry  of 
■^letion  and  over-supply.  There  can  be  no  such  thin^  as  an  o^er-supply  of  Cali- 
.  sin  the  eastern  market.  There  is  a  large  and  ^ro  wmg  class  of  people  that  will 
p8Tetheyerj  best  there  is,  and  California  fruit  is  the  very  best.  And  there  is 
™ngniore  in  favor  of  California  friiit,  and  that  is  that  while  it  has  to  be  shipped 
■&  of  miles  to  its  eastern  market,  it  yet  possesses  such  keerdng  properties,  such 
Iftat  it  reaches  t^e  eastern  market  in  better  condition  than  does  their  own  iruit, 
lint  a  few  hundred  miles. 

Poodsellj  the  gentleman  whom  I  have  already  quoted,  says  on 

pit: 

jficant  fact  that  fruits  grown  near  by  have  not  the  life  and  keeping  powers  to 
a  oyerthree  days  after  being  picked.   Fruit  shipments  are  yet  in  their  infancy, 
■as  twenty-three  hundred  carloads,  containing  twenty  thousand  pounds  each, 
■H  from  California  last  year,  and  as  the  shipment  will  probably  amotmt  to 
ind  fiye  hundred  carloads  this  season,  it  wiU  not  be  an  exaggeration  to  say 
B*fr years  the  various  markets  in  the  East  will  be  entirely  supplied  by  Califor- 

pow  what  is  true  of  California  fruit  in  general  is  much  more 
^mountain  fruit  in  particular.  In  the  eastern  market,  fruits 
ser,  El  Dorado,  and  Nevada  Counties,  or,  generally  speaking, 
Ifoathills  of  the  Sierras,  are  invariably  quoted  at  an  advance 
Ipftisents  per  box  upward  over  valley  fruits,  and  the  demand  is 
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"miacla  gieateT  tlian  the  supply  ever  will  or  can  be,  for  the  aiea^i 
try  in  which  this  choice  fruit  can  be  produced  is  comparatively  t 
You  are  perhaps  all  aware  that  about  a  year  ago  qui  enteJ 
neighbors  at  Colfax  organized  a  fruit  union,  and  that  they  i 
shipments  of  fruit  to  the  East.  Hearing  of  this  I  wrote  to  ilf| 
Hay  ford,  a  gentleman  well  and  favorably  known  to  you  all,  fori 
tion,  which  information  he  very  kindly  furnished.  Withrefec 
the  shipments  last  year,  he  said  they  had  only  shipped  one  j 
carload  of  grapes,  and  that  to  New  York,  and  that  it  netted  1 
and  $60  per  ton.     He  continued: 

Oiir  fruit  took  the  very  front  rank  as  to  quality,  and  we  had  the  pleasure  of  a 
Colfax  grapes  bulletined  in  New  York,  with  great  compliments  by  the  wholeai 
for  their  tine  flavor  and  high  color,  and  firmness  in  standing  the  carrying,  etc/! 
had  frequent  calls  from  the  leading  houses  in  New  York,  Chicago,  and  Boston, ij 
our  consignment  to  them  of  all  our  varieties  of  fruit,  such  as  peaches,  peai8,pf 
grapes  for  this  season,  willing  to  contract  at  prices  much  in  advance  oi  those  o, 
valley  fruit.  As  you  will  readily  perceive,  our  fruit  is  taking  the  lead,  and  the  rt 
of  Placer  and  Nevada  County  fruit  is  being  well  established.  We  lack  only  or 
make  it  desirable  for  the  fruit  buyers  to  swarm  around,  eager  to  take  all  tnat 
Nevada  County  will  soon  learn,  and,  in  fact,  she  already  knows,  why  sheisb 
in  not  having  large  enough  orchards,  and  in  not  producing  enough  fruit. 

And  yet,  ^ith  all  these  facts  before  ue,  some  of  the  peoplei 
grand  county  are  saying  that  fruit  growing  is  not  profitable. 
limited  acreage  devoted  to  fruit  culture  in  the  county  seems  to  I 
that  "we  believe  them,  and  so,  closing  our  eyes,  we  dream  of  the| 
days  of  '49  and  gold  mining,  and  only  arouse  ourselves  i 
prospect  a  little  occasionally  for  a  quartz  ledge. 
Does  fruit  raising  pay?    Does  it  pay  to  raise  grapes  at  fronrl 

"'  peT  toil  liet?    That  means  at  least  an  income  of  from  |200f 
per  acre  tor  your  land.     Suppose  that  a  man  has  but  a  twe| 
vineyard.    It  will  thus  produce  from  $4,000  to  $5,000  worth  (/ 
annually.     Peaches  this  year  are  selling  for  about  $80  per  toil 
means,  at  ten  tons  per  acre,  about  $800  per  acre.    Bartlettj 
actually  selling  for  as  high  as  $4  per  box  of  forty  pounds. 
this  point  of  tiie  profitableness  of  fruit  raising,  let  me  giveyoj 
words  from  one  of  the  most  prominent  fruit  raisers  on  the'o 
Hatch,  of  Suisun: 

Every  one  who  has  fruit  to  sell  will  make  money  this  year.  I  have  now  and 
the  peaches  in  my  locality,  regardless  of  color^  at  3J  cents  per  ponnd,  andlaf 
mine  for  4  cents.  Peaches  sold  at  4  cents  means  $80  a  ton,  and  fully  fSOOperai 
10  cents  a  pound  for  my  Bartlett  pears.  I  have  fifty  acres  of  Bartlettstoatf 
ten  boxes  of  forty  pounds  each  to  the  tree,  at  $4  a  box.  This  means  $40  to  ft 
about  $3,000  per  acre.  I  have  one  tree  that  last  year  yielded  twenty-six  boiesj 
}>ears.  That  tree  yielded  me  $25  the  first  year  I  bought  my  place,  yet  for  fivejl 
fool  enough  not  to  plant  more  Bartlett  pears.  But  there  are  many  just  as | 
near  me,  tor  to-day  many  of  my  neighbors  have  no  Bartlett  pears.  1  am  8  "' 
this  year  will  aiverage  $1,000  per  acre. 

It  is  not  an  open  question  at  all  as  to  whether  fruit  ^ 
made  to  pay,  and  pay  handsomely,  in  this  county.  Compared 
from  $250  to  $3,000  per  acre  with  a  yield  of  from  $10  to  |40| 
the  sums  realized  on  eastern  farms,  and  then  ask  yourself  i^y 
raising  in  California  pays.  In  the  eyes  of  the  New  EnglaBi 
such  an  income  would  be  simply  princely.  The  difficulty  T 
Californians  is,  that  they  compare  fruit  growing  and  ever] 
with  the  gold  mining  of  the  days  of  '49  and  '50,  and  xinle8?j 
realize  from  $25  to  $50  per  day  they  are  dissatisfied.    HeTybof 


I  and  sixty  acres  of  good  fruit  land  in  Nevada  County  pos- 
fpreieal  certain  wealth  than  the  owner  of  a  half  dozen  prospect- 
i  ledges,  and  he  can  develop  his  mine  of  wealth  himself  and 
l^ith  enhanced  value  to  his  descendants  after  him.    We  are  justly 
jf  having  within  the  limits  of  our  county  the  greatest  quartz  min- 
uet in  the  world.     Let  us  go  on  with  our  mining  industries  by 
Keep  the  old  mines  in  ceaseless  operation  and  develop  the 
5  continually  being  discovered,  but  don't  forget  that  while  the 
iiyberich  in  gold  beneath  the  surface,  it  is  richer  still  in  the  soil 
ifindplant  orchards,  orchards^  orchards,  vineyards,  vineyards  y  vine- 
ItintU  Nevada  County  becomes  in  fact  what  she  was  destined  to 
^re,  the  Eden  of  the  world. 

prhilel  am  speaking  of  fruit  raising,  permit  me  to  speak  also  in 

Hiectionof  what  seems  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  great  and  immedi- 

pg  of  this  county:  I  refer  now  to  a  fruit  cannery,  or  perhaps 

Ijuch  institutions  located  in  the  two  principal  towns  of  the 

I  There  is  already  a  considerable  quantity  of  fruit  annually 

D  waste  in  this  county.    After  the  local  market  is  supplied  there 

it  remain  sufficient  fruit  to  make  it  profitable  to  send  it  East,  and 

lains  to  rot  under  the  trees  and  assist  insect  pests,  such  as  the 

loth  for  injstance,  in  propagating  their  species. 

|«  fruit  cannery  would,  first  of  all,  ofier  an  immediate  market  for 

|«aTplu8  fruit  produced  in  the  county,  and  it  would  act  as  an 

Band  enormous  stimulant  to  the  setting  out  of  fruit  orchards. 

e  be  demonstrated  that  there  is  a  ready  market  right  at  home 

Me  prices  for  fruit,  and  there  will  be  plenty  of  men  who  will  be 

t plant  orchards  and  produce  it.    In  considering  such  a  project 

Itwo  things  must,  of  course,  be  taken  into  consideration — the 

|of  the  original  plant,  and  the  expense  of  running  the  institu- 

ffard.    The  fii-st  would  be  very  trifling  indeed.    A  rough  build- 

Ithe  fiimple&t  of  machinery  would  do  to  begin  with.     Indeed,  it 

t  be  advisable  to  begin  on  an  expensive  scale.     That  would  be 

best  way  to  insure  the  failure  of  the  project,  by  discouraging 

|ders  and  bringing  the  whole  thing  into  contempt.     Begin  with 

Vfor  the  present  production  of  fruit,  and  increase  as  the  pro- 

|of  fruit  increases;  and  the  increase  would  be  almost  incredibly 

ifo' the  expense  of  conducting  such  an  establishment,  it  need 
1  all  heavy;  but  on  the  contrary,  it  would  confer  incalculable 
1  the  boys  of  our  town,  by  furnishing  them  with  employment 
"  J  wages. 

ipnlation  in  Nevada  City  and  Grass  Valley  is  mainly  a  iriining 
n.  Many  of  the  families  are  large,  and  the  parents  greatly 
I  assistance  of  their  ^sons  and  daughters,  as  they  grow  older  and 
I  public  schools,  to  enable  them  to  properly  suppoi-t  their  fami- 
ly present  many  of  these   young  boys  and  girls  are  living  in 
lleness.    They  cannot  work  in  the  mines,  and  the  supply  of 
p.,  greatly  exceeds  the  demand.     So  the  girls — ^that  is,  those  of 
^  do  not  go  out  to  service  or  succeed  in  obtaining  positions  as 
]  oar  pubHc  schools — have  nothing  to  do  whatever,  and  not 
Weans  of  intellectual  culture.     And  the  boys,  also,  too  many  of 
*iDto  lives  that  are  of  little  credit  to  themselves,  their  parents, 
"  ntry.    Now,  such  an  establishment  as  this  of  which  I  am 
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speakingj  would  give  them  employment  at  such  wages  as  ^<wi 
them  to  render  themselves  useful  meml)ers  of  the  communityjj 
the  same  time  give  large  profits  to  the  institution.    Infact,80<f 
both  the  original  plant  of  such  an  institution  and  the  labor  n^ 
to  carry  it  on,  that  it  can  be  made  profitable  from  the  very  \ 
"What  say  you  to  a  canning  establishment  as  one  of  the  busiuei 
prises  of  the  near  future?     The  farmers  can  st'art  it  then 
cooperative  institution  is  a  feasible  and  a  practicable  thing, 
men  desirous  of  establishing  themselves  in  a  business  that  is  e^ 
grow  until  it  becomes  one  of  the  most  profitable  of  investments 
it.     Who  will  take  the  initial  step?     And  there  will  be  no  c 
disposing  of  the  product  of  Nevada  County  canneries.   Oiir| 
fruits  will  be  in  demand  from  the  very  first  at  an  advance  of  i 
50  per  cent  above  those  of  any  other  section.     And  speaking  of| 
ment  for  our  boys  and  girls,  let  but  the  fruit-growing  inter( 
county  be  developed,  and  the  question  of  employment,  and  w| 
great  question  of  our  children's  future,  is  largely  solved.    Sevi 
large  fruit  growers  and  a  multitude  of  the, smaller  orchardista^ 
discharged  their  Chinamen,  and  employed  the  boys  and  giih  j 
neighborhoods  and  neighboring  towns  to  gather  their  fruits,  s 
result  was  that  the  fruits  were  gathered  better  than  the  C^ 
would  "have  doneit.  Many  a  struggling  father  and  mother  weren 
assisted  in  caTing  for  and  educating  their  families;  and  many  J 
giris,  besides  earning  handsome  sums,  learned  also  a  needed  a 
able  lesson  in  manly  and  womanly  independence  and  self-reHsJ 
ThesQ  few  thoughts,  among  the  many  that  crowded  intoinjl^ 
thought  best  to  present  to  you  to-night.    I  have  said  but  W 
our  mines  because;,  first  of  all,  I  don't  like  to  talk  about  anytl^ 
cerning  which  I  know  so  little,  and  secondly  because  they| 
attention  from  me.    They  are  known  throughout  Europe  an4| 
as  among  the  richest  of  the  world,  and  yet  we  have  scarce^ 
beginning  at  them.     A  hundred  years  from  now  this  mining 
will  be  but  in  its  pride.     Neither  have  I  spoken  of  the  teaul 
wonderful  products  of  industry  and  skill  that  are  here  to  be  seei|l 
hand.     All  these  articles  demonstrate  not  only  the  natural  iS 
the  county,  but  the  fact  that  in  point  of  wealth,  and  culture, aQdl 
skill  the  citizens  of  this  county  do  not  propose  to  be  a  whitbehirf 
of  any  other  section  of  our  grand  country.     When  I  look  aroiii 
this  assembly  of  intelligent  men  and  fair  and  no  less  intelligent| 
together  with  the  products  of  their  hands  and  minds,  I  feel  hoi 
being  a  citizen  of  your  county.     And  what  you  now  see  is  but  ap 
and  a  faint  prophecy,  of  the  grand  Nevada  County  of  the  foti 
us  make  a  hurried  survey  of  what  it  will  certainly  be  in  thenea 
and  then  close. 

The  days  and  years  pass  by.  The  generations  come  and  go^; 
on  the  mountain  tops  of  the  Nevada  County  of  the  future. 
old  snow-capped  mountains  stilllift  their  mighty  heads  to  tl 
They  are  the  same  as  those  upon  which  you  gazed  when  in  IJ 
the  early  fifties  you  first  set  foot  in  this,  the  El  Dorado  ofP 
the  land  of  gold.  But  they  alone  remain  unchanged.  ^ 
vantage  ground  of  the  twentieth  century  I  look  upon  these  d^ 
sides  once  covered  with  chaparral,  madrono,  manzanita,  whi^ 
scrub  oak,  and  lo,  a  magical  transformation!     All  over  these'' 


retching  away  towards  the  plains,  are  thousands  upon  thousands 

jjof  vineyard  and  orchard,  loaded  down  with  luscious  fruits,  ripen- 

r  the  ardent  rays  of  the  southern  and  western  sun.    The  soft, 

iibreezewafted  toward  me  is  as  balmy  as  the  breeze  from  Ceylon's 

Jbeaxswith  it  the  aroma  of  every  fruity  delicacy  that  nature's 

J  upon  even  the  most  favored  localities  to  delight  the  senses 

Down  in  the  valleys  I  see  sweet  fields  arrayed  in  living  green, 

8  a  network  of  silver  I  see  myriads  of  streams  of  pure  sweet 

Mng  down  from  the  mountains,  and  filling  the  country  with 

,  fruitfulness,  and  beauty.     I  hear  the  bleating  of  flocks,  the 

X  and  the  neighing  of  proud  and  blooded  steeds.     I  hear 

ji  of  industry,  the  rattle  of  improved  machinery,  and  the  shriek 

sqmotives  of  the  railroads  of  the  future  as  they  rush  hither  and 

ring  the  traffic  of  our  hundred  thousand  people  on  a  dozen 

llines  of  railroad  to  every  part  of  our  land.     I  hear  the  thunder 

Inartz  mills  of  a  hundred  years  from  now,  and  they  are  not  miles 

'^  8  apart,  but  their  number  is  legion.     And  dotting  the  hillsides 

syg,  in  close  and  neighborly  proximity,  I  see  the  happy  homes 

jople.   Mingled  with  the  hum  of  industry  I  hear  sounds  of 

1  music,  and  the  happy,  laughing  voices  of  children.     School 

lave  multiplied,  churches  point  their  spires  heavenward,  and  a 

:  university  seems  to  lift  its  stately  dome  above  the  encircling 

jisee  the  smoke  of  factories  and  fruit  canneries,  and  wagons  laden 

icious  stores  depositing  their  golden  burden  at  their  doors.     The 

m  and  go,  but  the  earth  laughs  at  their  efforts  to  exhaust  the 

;  Hook  for  the  cities  of  1890,  but  they  are  gone,  and  instead  of 

ities  of  Grass  Valley  and  Nevada,  I  see  one  large  and  beauti- 

)  two  towns  have  reached  out  their  hands  to  each  other, 

J  each  other  in  such  close  embrace  that  they  have  lost  their 

ity,  and  are  no  longer  twain,  but  one.    Their  long  engagement 

bated  in  a  happy  union,  and  they  have  become  one  (but,  as  in 

Imairriages,  I  cannot  say  which  one).     All  this  I  see,  and  it  is 

fcoming  to  pass  as  that  time  endures.     Then  forward,  my  fellow 

|and  let  us  endeavor  to  perform  faithfully  our  part  in  making 

a  a  grand  reality. 


m 
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Exhibit. 


CLASS  IV— B0ADSTER8 — STALLIONS. 

Milton  S,  two  years  old J.  M.  Smith. 

General,  one  year  old J.  R.  Nickerson.. 

Poxy,  colt D.S.Baker. 

HABES. 

Black  Bess,  three  years  old  and  over..  D.  S.  Baker 

Julia,  three  years  old  and  over John  Montgomery. 

Kate  Hamilton,  two  years  old B.  A.  Penhall 

Fannie,  one  year  old-... _  Geo.  Seville 

Belle,  under  one  year John  Montgomery. 


Exhibitor. 


Addiees. 


CLASS  V— DBAFT  HOUSES— MAfiES.* 


Belle,  four  years  old  and  over. 
Sheelah,  three  years  old 


CLASS  VI— SINGLE  BUGGY  HORSES. 

Kate 


CATTLE — CLASS  I— JERSEYS — BULLS. 

Major,  three  years  old  and  over 

COWS. 


R.  Noell  - 
Jas.  Watt. 


John  Montgomery- 


R.  Noell  , 


Grass  Valley.. 
Grass  Valley.. 
Nevada  City. 


Nevada  City... 
R'h  and  Ready. 
Grass  Valley... 
Grass  Valley.. 
R'hand'^    * 


Grass  Valley.. 
Grass  Valley.... 


R'h  and  Ready. 
Grass  Valley... 


Lucy,  three  years  old.. 
Maud,  two  years  old... 
Maud  S,  two  years  old- 
Belle,  one  year  old 

Fanny,  one  year  old... 


CLASS  II— nURHAMS — BULLS. 

St.  Peter,  three  years  old  and  over 

CLASS  III— AYRBHIBES — COWS. 

Udora,  three  years  old  and  over 

Laurie,  three  years  old  and  over 

Bonnie  Maid,  two  years  old 

Pretty,  one  year  old ._ 

Lucy,  calf 

CLASS  IV— HOLSTKINS — BULLS. 

Tickler,  three  years  old  and  over 

Los  Florie's  Pride  2d,  calf 


B,  Noell Grass  VaDey.. 

R.  Noell grass  Valley.. 

R.  Noell Grass  yaitey.; 

R.  Noell Grass  Vd  ey.. 

R.  Noell -  <>rass  Valley.. 


John  Casey . 


Barbara  Maid,  three  years  old  and  over. 
Infelice,  three  years  old  and  over 


HERDS, 

Ayrshire  herd — Pride  of  Grass  Valley 
and  four  cows  .,. 

Jersey  herd— Major  and  four  cows 


H.  B.  Nichols- 
H.  B.  Nichols- 
H.  B.  Nichols - 
H.  B.  Nichols- 
H.  B.  Nichols. 


W.C. 
H.  B 


Jones 

Nichols- 


H.  B.Nichols. 
H.  B.  Nichols- 


H.  B.  NicholS- 
R.  Noell 


R'h  and  Ready  J 


Grass  Valley- 
Grass  Valley- 
Grass  Valley- 
Grass  Valley- 
Grass  Valley. 


Grass  Valley.. 
Grass  Valley- 


Grass  Valley. 
Grass  Valley- 


Grass  Valley- 
Grass  Valley- 


*The  draft  mare  Jane,  owned  by  R.  Noell,  Grass  Valley,  haying  won  two  figjl 
debarred  irom  competition  for  cash  premiums  ofiered  by  tbiB  associaUon,  V»  | 
diploma  on  the  report  of  tbe  committee. 
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Szhibit. 


[  0SSD 


CATTLE— cows. 

Holstein),  three  years 


[  Holstein),  two  years 
ton  (graded  Ayrshire)', 


d  Jersey),  two  years  old 
liAyrshire),  one  year  old, 
iford  (graded  Hereford),  one 


1  Holstein),  one  year 


.d  Jersey),  one  year  old.. 

i  (graded  Holstein),  calf 

'  d  Ayrshire),  calf 

d  Jersey),  calf 


SWINE. 

e  boar),  two  years  old 


hire  sow),  two  years 
pover - 

aboar)    .  _ _.. 

'  y  Jones  and  seven  pigs  .. 

llaand  seven  pigs 

gflow 


POULTBY. 

shaas 


mouth  Rocks __. 

11  ducks 

dducks 

Spanish  fowls  — 


Exhibitor. 


H.  B.  Nichols. 

H.  B.  Nichols- 

H.  B.  Nichols. 

R.  Noell 

H.  B.  Nichols, 


H.  B.  Nichols. 

H.  B.  Nichols. 

R.  Noell 

H.  B.  Nichols- 
H.  B.  Nichols. 
R.  Noell 


Geo.  Seville - 


Geo.  Seville- -- 
Geo.  Seville... 
Geo.  Seville— 
Geo.  Seville... 
Alex.  Havens. 


C,  R.Hill :. 

Mrs.  E.  Griffiths .... 

C.R.  Hill,. 

C.  R.  Hill 

G.  R.  Hill 

Geo.  Seville^-- - 


Address. 


Grass  Valley. 

Grass  Valley. 

Grass  Valley. 
Grass  Valley. 
Grass  Valley. 

Grass  Valley. 

Grass  Valley. 
Grass  Valley. 
Grass  Valley. 
Grass  Valley. 
Grass  Valley. 


Grass  Valley. 

Grass  Valley. 
Grass  Valley  . 
Grass  Valley, 
Grass  Valley. 
Grass  Valley. 


Grass  Valley. 

Grass  Valley- 
Grass  Valley- 
Grass  Valley. 
Grass  Valley _ 
Grass  Valley  . 


Award. 


.$7  50 

.$6  00 

.$6  00 
,$6  00 
.$6  00 

.15  00 

.$5  00 
.$6  00 
.$3  00 
.$3  00 
.$3  00 


.$10  00 

.$10  00 
..$5  00 

..$5  00 

.$3  00 

..$5  00 


.$3  00 
.$3  00 
.$3  00 

-$3  00 
_$3  00 
,$3  00 


iwinif  animals  having  won  two  first  cash  prizes  are  debarred  from  competition 
'"-""1  offered  by  this  association,  but  are  awarded  diplomas  on  the  reports 

f»w  Kate/  owned  by  R.  Noell,  Grass  Valley ;  Durham  cow  Forest  Rose  2d, 
IH.B.  Nichols,  Grass  Valley;  Ayrshire  bull  Pride  of  Grass  Valley,  owned  by 
""'i,  Grass  Valley ;  Ayrshire  cow  Bonnie  Belle,  owned  by  H.  B.  Nichols,  Gras's 
teinbuU  Barbara  Prince,  owned  by  H.  B.  Nichols,  Grass  Valley ;  graded 
ffQueenie,  owned  by  H.  B.  Nichols,  Grass  Valley;  graded  Ayrshire  cow 
fmed  by  H.  B.  Nichols,  Grass  Valley. 

SECOND  DEPARTMENT. 


BxMMt. 


C1A88  II. 

Ifflacfaineiy . 


Exhibitor. 


Address. 


Award. 


Martin  Bros.&Muir-  Nevada  City  — .    Diploma, 


THIRD    DEPARTMENT. 


KxUMt. 


!i»^rnei 


Exhibitor. 


James 
James 

James 
James 
James 
James 


Cairns 
Cairns 
Cairns 
Cairns 
Cairns 
Cairns 


Address. 


Nevada  City . 
Nevada  City . 
Nevada  City . 
Nevada  City . 
Nevada  City . 
Nevada  City . 


Award. 


Dip.  &  $5 
Dip.  &  $5 
Dip.  &  $5 
Dip.  &  $5 
Dip.  &  $5 
Diploma. 
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TRANSACTIONS   OF  THE 
Third  DEFARTMENT~Contiinied» 


Exhibit. 

Exliibitor.                    Address. 

CLASS  IV. 

Best  mattress « 

Legg&Shaw 

Legg&Shaw 

J.  C.  McCormack ... 

Legg&Shaw 

Legg&  Shaw 

Legg&Shaw 

8.  S.  Cox 

Nevada  City. 

Best  spring  bed ^ 

Nevada  City.,; 
Nevada  City 

Best  exhibit  of  cabinet  work 

Best  bed-room  set 

Nevada  City ., 

Best  exhibit  of  carpets 

Best  exhibit  of  furniture  coverings 

CLASS  V. 

Best  sawhorsG 

Nevada  City.. 
Nevada  City.. 

Nevada  City., 
Nevada  City.. 

CLASS  VII. 

Best  specimen  of  dentistry  work  not 
made  in  the  county 

Dr.  W.  S.  Richey.._ 

FOURTH   DEPARTMENT. 


Exhibit. 


Best  silk  embroidery  __., 

Best  arrasene  embroidery 

Best  outline  embroidery 

Best  embroidered  piano  cover 

Best  embroidered  table  cover 

Best  embroidered  table  scarf  __^_ 

Best  embroidered  chair  seat 

Best  embroidered  banner 

Best  embroidered  picture 

Best  tine  lace  work 1 

Best  braid  work  „ 

Best  applique  work 

Handsomest  crazy  quilt 

Handsomest  ornamental  panels. 

Handsomest  toilet  set 

Best  hammered  work 

Best  luster  painting  on  plush  .__ 

Best  paper  mats 

Handsomest  fire  screen 

Handsomest  pillow  shams 


Exhibitor. 


Mrs.  C.  0.  Matteson 
Mrs.  M.  A.  Gartlie.- 
Miss  A.  Stranahan. 
Mrs.  L.  0.  Palmer  , 

Miss  H.  King _ 

Mrs.  J,  M.  Hadley. 
Mrs.  H.H.Mills... 
Mrs.  M.  A.  Gartlie. 
Mrs.  C.  R.  01ark.-_ 
Mrs.  M.  J.  Farrell  . 

Miss  F.  MuUer 

Mrs.  J.  Cairns 

Mrs.  J.Morrison... 
MissLaviniaMcLean 
Miss  Emily  Delbridge 
Miss  Hattie  Fisher.. 
Mrs.  M.  A.  Gartlie.. 
Miss  A.  Stranahan— 

Mrs.  J.  Cairns 

^ j  Mrs.  H.  Douglas 

Handsomest  crochet  skirt Mrs,  James  Daniels. 


Handsomest  sofa  cushion 

Handsomest  lambrequins 

Handsomest  handkerchief  box ._. 

Handsomest  tidy 

Handsomest  lamp  mat.... 

Handsomest  pincushion  _». 

Best  display  of  darned  net  work>. 

Best  display  of  bead  work 

Best  display  of  hair  work 

Best  display  of  ladies*  underwear. 

Best  ottoman  cover _. 

Best  child's  afghan 

Best  hearth  rug 

Best  crochet  shawl 

Best  bedspread  --.* 

Best  knit  bedspread 

Best  patchwork  quilt 

Best  knit  midervest ~ 

Best  knit  silk  stockings 

Best  knit  cotton  stockings 

Best  knit  woolen  stockings 

Best  lady's  home-made  dress 

Best  Mexican  work 

Largest  meritorious  display  of  fancy 

work  by  one  lady - 

.Second  largest 


Nevada  City.. 
Nevada  City,... 
Nevada  City .... 
Nevada  City... 
Nevada  City ... 
Nevada  City ... 
Nevada  City ... 
Nevada  City .... 
Nevada  City .... 
Nevada  City..., 
NevadaCity.. 
Nevada  City... 
Nevada  City 
Nevada  City 
Nevada  City 
NevadaCity.. 
Nevada  City.. 
NevadaCity.. 
NevadaCity,. 
Nevada  Ci^. 
Nevada  City 


Miss  A.  Stranahan,  J  Nevada  qity- 
Mrs.  M.  A.  Gartlie..  NevadaCity .- 
MissAllie  Nilon..,.  Nevada  City- 
Miss  Emily  Rolfe...  Nevada  City. - 
Mrs.  0.  Louprhridge.  Nevada  Cily- 
Mrs.  J.  M.  Hadley.-  Nevada  City- 
Mrs.  L.  J.  Ford NevadaCity- 

Miss  A.  Stranahan..  Nevada Cil?--^ 
Mrs.  M.  A.  Gartlie..  Nevada  Cily-' 

Mrs.  N.  Weber Nevada  City -| 

Miss  Minnie  Brand.:  Nevada CiiJ-| 

Mrs.  J.  Cairns NevadaCity  * 

Miss  A,  Stranahan..!  Nevada Citf 
Mrs.  W.  S.  Stoddard.l  Grass  VaU<?y-  . 
""      -     -     -  NevadaCity-- 

Nevada-City 'i 
Nevada  City- 
Grass  Vattej" 
Nevada  City  J* 
Nevada  Ciiy-^ 
NevadaCity-^, 
Grass  Vall^ 
Nevada  City" 


Mrs.  Louisa  King 
Mrs.  R.  D.  Plummer 
Mrs.  M.  A.  Gartlie  — 
Mrs,  J.  J.  Dorsey  .. 
Mrs.  T.  S.  Ford  — . 
Mrs.  H.  Stockham.. 
Mrs.  H.  Stockham-. 
Mrs.  0.  L.  Twitchell 
Mrs.  T.S.Ford 


Miss  A.  Stranahan.  Nevada Cig-* 
Mrs.  M.  A.  Gaiilie  ..|  NevadaCity- 


SEVENTEENTH  DISTRICT   AGRICULTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 
Fourth  Department — Continued, 
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Exhibit. 


rt(jiiilt,nptmadein  the  dis- 
|jDai  made  of  rags 

CLASS  II. 

j()  dress,  for  miss  under  four- 
■fflofage 

gPlCIAL  MENTION. 
0lKt^ - — 

Ccrochet  work 

Ifoik 

CLASS  III. 

n  silk  quilt 

it  fork 

orktidy — - 


Exhibitor. 


Mrs.  Alice  Punster . 
Miss  A.  Stranahan.. 


Miss  Alice  Caldwell. 
Miss  Ethel  Mulloy.. 


Mrs.  R.  D.  Houston. 
Mrs.  L.  C.  Bowman. 
Mrs.  S.  J.  Murchie.. 
Mrs.  C.  R.  Clark.... 
Miss  Addie  Stenger . 

Mrs.  J.  A.  Rapp 

Mrs.  Louisa  King.-. 
Mrs.  A.  M.  Rapp  ._. 
Mrs.  C.  Loughridge. 
Mrs.  L.  0.  Palmer  .. 

Mrs.  McCauley 

Mrs.  L.  C.  Bowman. 


Miss  Lulu  Marsh  _.. 
Miss  Eiiie  Robbins  . 
Miss  Nellie  Palmer  , 


Address. 


Nevada  City . 
Nevada  City . 


Nevada  City . 
Nevada  City . 


Nevada  City . 
Nevada  City . 
Nevada  City  _ 
Nevada  City. 
Nevada  City , 
Nevada  City  - 
Nevada  City  . 
Nevada  City . 
Nevada  City . 
Nevada  City . 
Nevada  City. 
Nevada  City . 


Nevada  City . 
Nevada  City. 
N  evada  City , 


FIFTH  DEPARTMENT. 


EzMMt. 


Exhibitor. 


Address. 


cuss  I. 

Ilslfbashelryei- 
*  If  bushel  com  — 

CLASS  II. 

yofbTOomcom. 
ttcomoE  stalk. — 


|ttjm  on  stalk 

ftof  potatoes 

Hof  onions, 

J  of  tomatoes 

Jof  cabbage 

Jot  watermelons  - 


*ofmuskmelons. 
Joftabie'caSotsl 


J'JfcucuinbeTS- 


[«f  stock  beetsi* 
J«tfUi;^beetslI 
•'ffied'"biansl 


F.  E.  MorrilL- 
F.  E.  MorrilL. 


J.  R.  Balch 

John  Montgomery.. 

F.E.  Morrill 

Mark  Thornton 

J.  F,  Kidder 

Mark  Thornton   _ . _ 

J.  F.  Kidder 

Mark  Thornton 

F,  E.  Morrill 

J.  F.Kidder. 

Mark  Thornton 

D.  B.  Getchell 

J.  F.Kidder 

Mark  Thornton 

Henry  Hansen 

J.F.Kidder 

F.  E.  Morrill 

J.  G.  Worthington. 

Mark  Thornton 

Mark  Thornton 

J.F.Kidder 

Chas.  McKelvey 

Henry  Hansen 

Mark  Thornton ... 

F.  E.  Morrill 

J.  G.  Worthington 
Mark  Thornton .__ 
S.  N.  Stranahan 


Penn  Valley .._ 
Penn  Valley ... 

K*h  and  Ready. 
Penn  Valley .,. 
Penn  Valley ... 
Grass  Valley... 
Grass  Valley... 
Grass  Valley... 
Grass  Valley... 
Grass  Valley... 
Penn  Valley... 
Grass  Valley.. _ 
Grass  Valley, .. 
Nevada  City... 
Grass  Valley ___ 
Grass  Valley _,_ 
Grass  Valley... 
Grass  Valley ... 
Penn  Valley... 
Nevada  City  ... 
Grass  Valley ... 
Grass  Valley  ___ 
Grass  Valley  ... 

Ormonde 

Grass  Valley... 
Grass  Valley... 
Penn  Valley... 
Nevada  City  ... 
Grass  Vallej'-... 
Nevada  City ... 


Award. 


Diploma. 
$1  50 


.$3  00 
-$2  00 


Diploma, 
Diploma. 
Diploma. 
Diploma. 
Diploma. 
Diploma. 
Diploma. 
Diploma. 
Diploma. 
Diploma. 
Diploma. 
Diploma. 


-$2  00 
.$100 
.$1  00 


Award. 


.12  60 

.$2  50 


..$1  50 
..|2  50 
..$1  60 
-.$2  00 
-.$1  50 
..$2  60 
..$2  00 
.$2  50 
..$1  00 
..$2  00 
.-$100 
...$2  00 
..$1  00 
..$2  00 
..$1  00 
..$1  00 
..$0  50 
..$1  00 
..$0  60 
..$1  00 
..$0  50 
..$1  00 
.-$0  60 
..$2  00 
-$100 
..$2  00 
..$1  00 
:.$!  00 
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TBA.NB ACTIONS    OF    THE 
FirTH  Dhpabtment — Continued. 


Exhibit. 


Best  display  and  greatest  variety  of 

vegetables  ., 

Second  best _ 

Best  peck  of  potatoes _. 


Exhibitor. 


Handsomest  bouquet  of  cut  flowers  _-« 

Second  handsomest __. 

Handsomest  display  of  cut  flowers... 
Best  collection  of  flowering  plants  in 

bloom 

Second  best 

Third  best 

Best  collection  of  hanging  baskets 

Best  display  of  ferns 

Best  display  of  autumn  leaves.. 

Best  display  of  ornamental  grasses 

Best  display  of  cultured  grasses , 

Second  best _ 

Best  display  of  hops. 

Best  display  of  grain  in  sheaf 

Second  best 


Mark  Thornton 

J.F.Kidder. 

Mark  Thornton 


Miss  J.  Hathaway  .. 

Mrs.  G,  A.  Gray 

Mrs.  L.  0.  Palmer  . 

Mrs.  Jas.  Munro 

Mrs.  L.  0.  Palmer  . 

Mrs.  J.  Jack 

Mrs.  ti.  0.  Palmer  -- 
Mrs.  J.  M.  Hadley . 
Mrs.  J.  M.  Hadley  . 
Mrs.  J.  M.  Buflington 

J.  M.  Hales 

J.  R.Balch 

S.  N.  Stranahan.- 

J.M.  Hales    

Geo.  C.  Gaylord.. 


Best  ten  pounds  butter  in  roils Mrs.  S.N.  Stranahan 

Second  best Mrs.  Jackson  Miller. 


CLASS  V. 


Grass  Valley. 
Grass  Valley,, 
Grass  Valley.. 

Nevada  City .. 
Nevada  City .. 
Nevada  City .. 

Nevada  City . 
Nevada  City , 
Nevada  City ; 
Nevada  City , 
Nevada  City 
Nevada  City 
Nevada  City 
Grass  Valley 
R'h  and  Read]; 
Nevada  City .. 
Grass  Valley ., 
Nevada  City. 

Nevada  City. 
Penn  Valley . 


Mrs.  John  Caldwell 
Mrs.  S.N.  Stranahan 
Mrs.  g.N.  Stranahan 


Nevada  City .. 
Nevada  City .. 
Nevada  City. 


Mrs.  S.N.  Stranahan  I  Nevada  City  ...^ 


Best  two  loaves  bread  forty-eight  hours 

old 

Second  best 

Best  biscuits 

Best  brown  bread.. 

Best  two  loaves  wheat  bread 1  Mrs.  S.N .  Stranahan  I  Nevada  City . 

Best  salt-rising  bread Mrs.  John  Caldwell.  Nevada  City . 

Best  one  dozen  doughnuts Mrs.  S.N.  Stranahan  Nevada  City. 

Best  exhibit  and  greatest  variety  of 

bread 1 |  Mrs.  S.N.  Stranahan  (Nevada  City. 

SPECIAL  MENTION. 

Pumpkins - 

Squash _ 

Hubbard  squash 

Green  peppers 

Egg  plant 

Celery 

Ochre 

Kohl-rabi ^ 

Cauliflower— 

Sunflower 

Turnips 

Beans - 

Egyptian  com  on  stalk 

Popcorn  on  stalk 

Popcorn  on  ear._ 

Garlic 


E.  Galli 

Dan  Marsh 

J.  F.  Kidder 

J.F.Kidder 

J.F.Kidder. 

J.F.Kidder...:.,. 

J.F.Kidder 

Henry  Hansen 

Dan  Marsh  ^ 

Dan  Marsh 

Mark  Thornton . . . 
Mark  Thornton  _ . . 
Geo.  C.  Gaylord, -- 

B.  MuUer 

D.  B.  Getchell  .... 
Mark  Thornton , . . 


Grass  Valley . - 
Nevada  City.. 
Grass  Valley . - 
Grass  Valley . - 
Grass  Valley . - 
Grass  Valley . . 
Grass  Valley - 
Grass  Valley  .- 
Nevada  City  -• 
N  evada  City- 
Grass  Valley - 
Grass  VaUey-' 
NevadaOity- 
Nevada  City  ^ 
Nevada  City- 
Grass  Valley- 


P      SEVENTEENTH  DISTRICT  AGRICULTURAL   ASSOCIATION. 
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Exhibit. 


Exhibitor. 


ly  of  pears. 


iTof  peaches'. 


ilay  of  plums 


iy  of  nectarines. 
T  of  prunes 


y  of  figs '_ 


Jajt  of  oranges 

'lof  table  grapes. 


ilay  of  wine  grapes 

'  y  of  blackberries 

y  of  strawberries . 

erries.- 


CLASS  n. 

y  of  dried  apples — 

y  of  dried  pears 

y  of  dried  peaches 

f  of  dried  plums 


yof  dried  nectarines. 


ly  of  dried  figs. 


y  of  dried  raisins 


S.  Allison 

J.  R.  Balch 

E.  D.  Bridges 

W.  B.  Stewart 

S.  Allison 

Henry  Hansen 

J.  R.  Balch -. 

S.  Allison ... 

John  Montgomery. 

J.  M.  Hales 

J.  R.  Balch _ 

Geo.  A.  Gray 

Dan  Marsh 

S.  Allison _ 

J.  M.  Hales... 

N.  S.  Sigerstrand  . . 

J.  R.Balch 

S.  Allison 

J.  H.  Niles 

Paine  &  Twitchell . 

J.  H.  Niles 

S.  Allison 

J.  H.  Niles... 

J.  A.  Heyer 

J.  A.  Heyer 

J.  A.  Heyer 


Address. 


yof  dried  blackberries . 


y  of  dried  cherries  . 


yof  dried  prunes 

Jfty  of  dried  fruits 


i  walnuts — 
1  almonds. 


*  walnuts 

cues  IV. 

V.of  preserves  in  glass  _  . 
JjaraoriflBsses  of  jellies 


Jcider  in  bottles—. 
Uy  sealed  fruit . 


S.N, 
Mrs. 
S.N. 
Mrs. 
S.N. 
Mrs. 
S.N. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
S.N. 
Mrs. 
S.N. 
Mrs. 
S.N. 
Mrs. 
S.N. 
Mrs, 
S.N. 
S.N, 
Mrs. 
S.N. 


Stranahan  ,,, 
E.  D.  Bridges. 

Stranahan  ... 
E.  D.  Bridges. 

Stranahan  ... 
E.  D.  Bridges. 

Stranahan 

E.  D.  Bridges. 
E.  D.  Bridges. 

Stranahan  ... 
E.  D.  Bridges. 

Stranahan 

E.  D.  Bridges. 

Stranahan 

E.  D.  Bridges.. 

Stranahan 

E.  D.  Bridges.. 

Stranahan  _.. 

Stranahan 

E.  D.  Bridges- 

Stranahan 


E.  Muller 

S.  AUison 

Mrs.  Jackson  Miller 
Mrs.  E.  D.  Bridges. 
C.  B.  Locklin 


Mrs.  S.  N.  Stranahan 
Mrs.  George  Jacobs.. 
Mrs.  B.  8.  Rector  ... 
Mrs.  George  Nihell.. 
Mrs.  George  Jacobs.. 
Mrs.  George  Nihell— 

Mrs.  A.  Hartung 

N.  S.  Sigerstrand  — 


Nevada  City ... 
R'h  and  Ready. 
Nevada  City  .^. 
Nevada  City ... 
Nevada  City ._. 
Grass  Valley... 
R*h  and  Ready - 
Nevada  City ... 
Penn  Valley  _._ 

Grass  Valley 

R'h  and  Ready- 
Nevada  City 

Nevada  City 

Nevada  City 

Grass  Valley 

Pet  Hill 

R'h  and  Ready-, 
Nevada  City  _„ 

Penn  Valley 

Grass  Valley 

Penn  Valley 

Nevada  City 

Penn  Valley 

Nevada  City 

Nevada  City 

Nevada  City... 


Award. 


Nevada 
Nevada 
Nevada 
Nevada 
Nevada 
Nevada 
Nevada 
Nevada 
Nevada 
Nevada 
Nevada 
Nevada 
Nevada 
Nevada 
Nevada 
Nevada 
Nevada 
Nevada 
Nevada 
Nevada 
Nevada 


City.... 
City  .... 
City.-.. 
City.... 
City.,.. 
City.-.. 
City.... 
City.... 
City.... 
City.... 
City.-.. 
City—- 
City  .... 
City  .... 
City.... 
City.... 
City.... 
City.... 
City.-.. 
City.... 
City.... 


Nevada  City 

Nevada  City 

Penn  Valley 

Nevada  City 

Nevada  City 

Nevada  City 

Nevada  City 

Nevada  City 

Nevada  City 

Nevada  City 

Nevada  City 

Nevada  City 

Nevada  City 


.-$10  00 
.-.$5  00 
.-$2  5u 
.$10  00 

$5  00* 

..$2  60 
-$10  00 
-.$5  00 
..$2  50 
-$10  00 
-45  00 
-.$2  50 
..$6  00 
.$10  00 
..$6  00 
..$6  00 
..$3  00 

$2  00 

. .$5  00 
.116  00 
.$10  00 
..$5  00 
.$15  00 
..$iJ  00 
..$3  00 

Diploma. 


.Dip.  &  13 

$2  00 

.Dip.&$3 

....$2  00 

Dip.  &  $3 

-.-.$2  00 

_Dip.<fe$3 

$2  00 

.Dip.&$3 

$2  00 

.Dip.&$3 

$2  00 

Dip.&$10 

$5  00 

.Dip.  <fe  $3 

$2  00 

.Dip.<fe$3 

$2  00 

.Dip.<fc$3 

$2  00 

Dip.<fe$10 


.•-.$7  60 
...$2  50 
-.12  50 
-..$2  50 
,..$2  00 


Dip.&$3 
.Dip.&$5 

$3  00 

Diploma. 
.$3  00 
..$3  00 
.Dip.&$6 
Diploma. 
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TRANSACTIONS   OF  THE 
Sixth  Department— Continued. 


Exliibit. 

Exlilbitor. 

Address. 

CLASS  V. 

Best  one  half  dozen  bottles  brandy 

Best  two  dozen  bottles  claret 

Best  dozen  bottles  port  wine 

A.  Isoard 

Nevada  City.. 
Nevada  City... 
Nevada  City.. 
Nevada  City.., 
Nevada  City .... 

Grass  Valley.., 

Pet  HiU * 

Pet  HiU " 

Nevada  City.... 
Nevada  City ... 
Nevada  City..; 

^-^ 

Nevada  Winery  Co.. 

A.  Isoard 

A.  Isoard 

''^ 

Best  dozen  bottles  malaea  wine _. 

Best  two  dozen  bottles  sherry  wine 

SPECIAL  MENTION. 

Japanese  persimmons 

'•^ 

I.  J.  Rolfe 

Henry  Hansen 

N.  a  Sigerstrand... 
N.  G.  Sigerstraud,.. 
S.  Allison 

1Y 

Orange  quinces 

Pomegranates . 1 

rr 

Hickory  nuts 

K 

Butternuts ->  .  . 

S.  Allison  .  _  -  .    . 

K 

Filberts 

S.  Allison 

m 

SEVENTH  DEPARTMENT. 


Exhibit. 


Exhibitor. 


Best  oil  painting 

Second  best 

Best  collection  of  paintings. 


Best  pastel , 

Best  crayon  drawing _.. 

Best  pencil  drawing 

Best  monochromatic  drawing- 


Best  original  oil  painting 

Best  copy  oil  painting 

Best  exhibit  of  penmanship 

CLASS  IV. 

Best  display  of  photographic  views  -.. 

CLASS  VI. 

Best  dispIay^  of  gold-bearing  ores  from 

one  mine  in  county 

Second  best — 


Mrs.  W.  D.  Vinton. 

Mrs.  M.  Wilson 

Mrs.  M.  J.  FarrelL. 


MissM.  E.  Collins. 

W.J.  Straight 

Miss  Cora  Sutton .. 
Miss  Cora  Sutton .. 


Miss  L.  McLean 

Miss  Nellie  Hanley . 
Miss  Alice  Caldwell. 


Emile  Abadie. 


Addreas. 


Nevada  City.. 
Grass  Valley.. 
Grass  Valley.. 


SPECIAL  MENTION. 


Engraving  on  copper  plate 

Collection  of  oil  paintings 

Oil  painting  on  porcelain  and  glass  tile 

Oil  painting  - 

Oil  painting  in  two  colors —  ■ 


North  Star  Mine„_- 
Washington  Mine-. 


Carl  Brand 

J.  G.Bryant 

Mrs.  George  Shaw.. 
Mrs.  J.  J.  Jackson  . 
Mrs.  J.  D.  Memiug. 


Nevada  City .. 
Grass  Valley .. 
Nevada  City .. 
Nevada  City ., 

> 

Grass  Valley.. 
Nevada  City., 
Nevada  City.. 

Grass  Valley..- 


Grass  Valley. 
Ormonde  ..... 


Nevada  City 
Nevada  City 
Nevada  City 
Nevada  City 
Nevada  City 


1 
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SPEED  PROGRAMME. 
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TUESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  23,  1890. 

Race  No.  1 — Trotting. 
j  horses.    Free  purse  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.    Mile  heats,  best  three 


I  jfliae  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 

By  Whom  Entered. 

Address. 

J  h  jr.,  by  Revolution 

iiV)  ^y  Carr's  Mambrino 

C.  F.  Taylor 

Nevada  City, 

J,  Cochran  » 

_      Salinas  City. 

l[ijl,b.ni'>  by  Brigadier 

W.  r.  Smith 

Sacramento. 

SUMMAET. 


yj,- 

m 

wee-All . 


112    1 

2  2    12 

3  3    3    3 


3V?n«— 2:37i;  2:31;  2:33J;  2:33. 


Race  No.  2— Running. 

d horses.    Free  purse  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.    Three  quarters  of  a 

iiepeat. 


i  Suae  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 

By  Whom  Entered. 

Address. 

I,b.m.,by  Wildidle;  dam,  Sallie  Hart 

Jaa.  H.  Muse 

.Sacramento. 

^i).g.,by  Wildidle;  dam,  Mary  Giv- 

Jos.  Courtney    

Sacramento. 

%  s.  c,  by  Nick  of  the  Woods 

T.  Bally 

Grass  Valley. 

1  1 

2  2 
8    3 


Time— 1:21;  1:19^. 


WEDNESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  24,  1890. 

Race  No.  3 — Trotting  and  Pacing. 

I L.^^'  trotters  and  pacers.    Free  purse  of  three  hundred  and  twenty  dollars. 
TWJst  three  in  five. 


*"Bie  and  Pedigree  of  Horse, 

By  Whom  Entered, 

Address. 

L?'  ct.  8.,  by  Brigadier 

Chas,  Sherman  _► 

Chico. 

8.  K.  Trefry 

G.  T.  Johnson 

Hj%  Brown  Jug;  dam,  by  Gen. 

San  Jos6. 

^^y  Echo;  dam,  Correct  . 

C,  F.  Taylor 

Nevada  Citv. 

730  TBA.NSACTIONS   OP   THE 

SUMMARY. 

Pasha... _ 2  3  2  1  i, 

Sargent _ _ ..1  2  1  2  ^t 

Geo.  Wapple 4  14  4  2  9- 

Dinah 3  4   3  5^3  J,  ^^ 

Time— 2iS2;  2:28i;  2:30i;  2;30i;  2;30;  2:32. 


Race  No.  4— Trotting. 

For  county  two-year  olds.    Free  purse  of  one  hundred  dollars.    Mile  heats, bertfi 
three. 


SEVENTEENTH  DISTRICT  AGRICULTURAL   ASSOCIATION* 

Race  No.  6— Saddle  Horse  Race. 
I  intiict  horses.    Purse,  fifty  dollars.    One  mile. 
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Iftmeand  Pedigree  of  Horse. 

By  Whom  Entered. 

Address, 

■rf  ch.  &»  Ijy  I^i^nias 

Charles  Sherman  ._ 

Glenbrook. 

£ch.g.,byNickof  the  Woods 

iIjJ  by  Nick  of  the  Woods 

Pete  Smith 

S.  Benoit— 

Grass  Valley. 

Grass  Valley. 

Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


Kate  Hamilton,  b.  f.,  by  Gen.  Hamilton ;  dam, 
Flora  B  .„. _ _. 

Adler  Boy,  ch.  s.,  by  Geo.  Wapple;  dam,,  by 
Consent 

Milton  S,  s.  0.,  by  Elmo;  dam,  by  Belmont  __. 


By  Whom  Entered. 


B.  A.  PenhalL- 

Chas.  Sherman . 

C.  F.  Taylor  .... 


Milton  8 

Adler  Boy 

Kate  Hamilton. 


Time— 3:03;  3:l0i. 


•Goin^ 


Time— 2:16. 


Race  No.  7— Running. 
IjHirse,  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.    One  and  one  eighth  miles. 


]lBmeand  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


!8,b.g.,  by  Wildidle ;  dam ,  Mary  Givens 
I b, m.,  by  Wildidle ;  dam ,  Sallie  Hart, 


By  Whom  Entered, 


Joseph  Courtney 
James  H.  Muse_. 


Address. 


,  Sacramento. 
-  Sacramento. 


THURSDAY,  SEPTEMBER  25,  1890, 

Race  No.  5— Trotting. 
For  named  horses.    Free  purse,  one  hundred  and  sixty  dollars.    Mile  heats, 


summary. 


in  five. 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


Lady  Turner,  blk.  m.,  by  Singleton;  dam,  by 
Black  Hawk -— 

Ida  D,  ch.  m.,  by  Doncaster;  dam,  Nellie,  by 
McClellan ..^ -- 

Balance- All,  b.  m.,  by  Brigadier;  dam,  by 
Billy  McCracken 


Duke  Cameo,  blk.  s.,  by  Jim  Mulvenna;  dam, 
Nellie,  by  George  M.  Patchen 


By  Whom  Entered. 


C.  H.  Wheeler. 
C.  F.Taylor:- 
W.  F.  Smith... 
Adam  Herold- 


summary. 


3  n 


3! 


Lady  Turner i  2  3  J  | 

Balance-All 2  ^  ^  ^  ■ 

Duke  Cameo.— - 4  dis- 

IdaD •;- 

Time-2:S7i)  2:40;  2:39i;  2:41i;  2:37;  2:38. 


ihanieF.. 
I  Id  Oats. 


Tim^e— 2 :02i. 

FRIDAY,  SEPTEMBER  26,  1890. 

Race  No.  8— Trotting. 
^^  horses.  Purse,  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.    Mile  heats,  best  three  in  five. 


^"Qe  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


Il  •  m.,  by  Carr's  Mambrino 

"'-"•.g-!i  by  Revolution;  dam,  Nellie  J  _ 
*^'  "♦  §.,  pedigree  unknown 


By  Whom  Entered. 


J.  Cochran.., 
C.  F.  Taylor  . 
Geo.  Prouse.. 


Address. 


.  Salinas  City. 
.  Nevada  City. 
.  -  Sacramento. 


summary. 


Time— 2:31;  2:31;  2:32;  2:30. 


2  111 
12  2  2 
dis. 


732  TRANSACTIONS   OF  THE 

Race  No.  9— Trotting. 
Per  district  yearlings.    Purse,  fifty  doUaTs.    One  mile. 
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Race  No.  12— Trottino. 
,    3es»    Free  purse,  one  hundred  and  twenty  dollars.    Mile  heats,  best 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


M'liss,  b.  f.,  by  Paaha;  dam,  unknown 

General,    s.  s.,  by  General  Hamilton;  dam, 
unknown _ 


By  Whom  Entered. 


0.  Sirard. 

J.  R.  Nickerson. 


General . 
M'liss... 


rime— 4:00. 

Race  No.  10— Runni:*g. 
Purse,  one  hundred  dollars.    Five  eighths  of  a  mile  and  repeat. 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


Glenbrook,  s.  c,  by  Nick  of  the  Woods;  dam, 
Nellie,  by  Ballot  Box 


Flora,  b.  m.,  by  Nick  of  the  Woods;  dam, 
unknown  

Valentine,  b.  g.,  by  Nick  of  the  Woods;  dam, 
unknown 


By  W'hom  Entered. 


T.  Bally- 
J.  Benoit- 
Pete  Smith. 


8TJMMART. 


Glenbrook . 


Flora . 


Valentine. 


Time— 1:16;  1:14. 


SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  27,  1890, 

Race  No,  11— Trotting. 
For  named  horses.    Free  purse  of  three  hundred  dollars.    Mile  heatflj 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


Sargent,  g.  g.,  by  Brown  Jug;  dam,  by  Gen. 

Taylor 

Maud  H,  ch.  m.,  by  Carr's  Mambrino... 

Dinah,  b.  m. .u. 

Geo.  Wapple,  ch.  s.,  by  Brigadier 


By  Whom  Entered. 


G.  T.  Johnson  . 
J.  Cochran  - 
S.  K.  Trefry. 
C.  Sherman- 


Sargent - - ii 

MaudH 3  J 


Dinah  . 

Geo.  Wapple . 


>^ 


Time— 2:30^;  2:28;  2:31, 


TRA.N^SA.OTlON^S 

OP  THE 

IHTEENTH  DISTRICT  AGRICULTURAL  ASSOCIATION 

For  the  Tear  1890, 
Composed  of  the  Counties  of  Alpine,  Mono,  and  Inyo. 


-v^^.^< 


REPORT. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION. 


ALVA  E.  GONKLIN. 
C.  MULHOLLAND..- 
OMIE  I.  MAIRS 


DIRECTORS. 

ALVAR.  CONKLIN - - -- "  ' 

JOHN  S.  GORMAN 

C.  A.  WALTER - - -- "* 

A.  W.  EIBESHUTZ : 

W.  S.  ENOS 

E.  ROBINSON - "" 

NATHAN  RHINE '- 

FINLEY  McIVER - 


October  10,  1890. 
b\0Tahle  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture: 

_  n:  The  Directors  of  the  Eighteenth  District  Agricultural 
j(oii  submit  this,  their  report  of  the  transactions  of  said  associa- 
^tthe  year  ending  this  date. 

C.  MULHOLLAND, 

Secretary. 


RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES. 
Receipts, 

- - - $190  00 

ilmemberand  season  tickets .___ 123  00 

tntries 267  60 

10  00 

,     .        113  26 

Iwceipts -- 86  00 

mber.... _  30  00 

ii appropriation 3,000  00 

I  appropriation— balance  from  1889 _ 66  77 

Expenditures. 

--- —  $1,184  00 

-^- - 25  00 

tton  State  reports 6  20 

'g  and  advertising _ 162  60 

itPafilion - 27  26 

- -  900  00 

perks — 72  00 

iJent 6  00 

- - - - -  70  00. 

il  and  gatekeepers _ 40  00 

ilary.. - 26  00 

y'ssalary 160  00 

fcandsundries - -  6  90 

tendent  of  Pavilion 29  00 

*kid 270  00 

jPanlion. 10  00 

Wrtockground - 146  75 

% - 12  00 

'PaTilion  and  exhibition  grounds - 900  00 

'ige - 2  00 

^fees  on  affidavit 1  00 

47"  - 


$4,004  02 


$4,047  60 
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TRANSACTIONS   OF   THE 


jieHTEBNTH  DISTRICT  AGBICULTCBAL  A880CIATION. 

SECOND  DEPARTMENT. 
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EihlUt. 


PREMIUMS  AWARDED-1890. 


FIRST  DEPARTMENT. 


Exhibit. 


CLASS  II — STANDABD-BBED, 

Stallion,  any  age  .__ 

CLASS  III— BOADSTERS. 

Stallion,  aged 

Stallion ,  two  years  old 


CLASS  IV — HOBSBS  OF  ALL  WOBK. 

Stallion,  aged..- _ 

Stallion,  two  years  old 

Colt 

Stallion,  one  year  old 

Mare,  one  year  old 

Mare  and  family - 


CLASS  V — DBAFT  HOBSES. 


Mare,  aged 

Mare  arid  colt  . 


CLASS  VI — ^MATCHED  TEAMS. 


Carriage  team . 
Buggy  team. „. 


CLASS  VII— SWEEPSTAKES. 

Stallion ,  any  breed  or  age 

Mare,  any  breed  or  age 

CLASS  IX — ^MULES. 

Span  of  mules,  aged 

CLASS  X — ^BULLS. 

Bull,  three  years  old  and  over... 

Bull,  one  year  old 

Bull,  two  years  old 


CLASS  XI — COWS. 


Cow,  three  years  old  and  over 

Cow,  two  years  old — 

Cow  and  calf 

Cow  and  two  calves 


CLASS  XII — GOATS. 

Angora  goats 

CLASS  XIII — SWINB. 


Hogs 

Sow  and  pigs . 


CLASS  IV— POULTKY. 


Best  display,  any  breed. 

Second  best 

Best  turkeys 


Exhibitor. 


N.  E.  Conklin. 


Address. 


Independenoe... 


E.  C.  Spear LonePine.. 

Mrs.  Mollie  Conklin. 


Jacob  Vogt>  _- 

Jacob  Vogt_.. 
Jacob  Vogt.-. 
Jacob  PhTol_. 
C.  A.  Walter . 
John  Lucas .. 


F.  Schabbell . 
F.  Schabbell . 


Independence.. 
Independence.. 
Independence- 
Citrus 

Independence.. 
LonePine 


E.  Robinson 

John  Lucas 


A.  H.  Allen. 
P.  La  Barge. 


Independence- 
Independence.. 


0. 1.  Mairs . 


E.  Robinson . 
E.  Robinson . 
0.  I.  Mairs— 


0.  L  Mairs 

E.  Robinson 

Jacob  Vogt 

F.  Schabbell 


Lone  Pine, 


Bridgeport.., 
LonePme,.., 


Independence.:! 

Independenoe-j 
Independence.! 
Independence..! 

Independence!! 
Independei    ' 
Independei 
Independe] 


A.  Rossi  - I  Big  Pine 


H.Levy,.   -■ 
John  Baxter . 


C.  A.  Walter 

Mrs.  John  Baxter.  _ 
F.  Schabbell 


Independi 


Independei 
Independffl 
Independei 


I I-AQBICOLTUBA L  PRODUCTS. 

jfiuDdred  pounds  flour 

Ibffitflour _ 

^hiidred  pounds  wheat 

pjIiBndred  pounds  shelled  corn. 

lekwidred  pounds  barley 

"  poimds  com  in  ear 

stone  hundred  pounds  barley 
,.  stone  hundred  pounds  wheat 
Islinndred  pounds  rye  _ 
I  best  one  hundred  pounds 
dcom 


ids  alfalfa  seed 

iliiyof  agricultural  products, 

„,y  of  grasses 

jhiindred  pounds  oats 

JW one  hundred  pounds  rye._ 

itianoom 

8t  alfalfa  seed 

^baleshay __ 

I  display  of  agricultural 


S  n— VEGETABLES. 


londs  Early  Rose  potatoes, 
i  pounds  potatoes  of  any 


pfpounds  sweet  potatoes  . 

y  pounds  parsnips 

y  pounds  carrots 

I  Munds  onions 

pozen  squash. 


P  dozen  watermelons 

}t Early  Rose  potatoes. 
stany  variety  potatoes. 

it  parsnips 

rt  carrots -^ 


Exhibitor. 


Address. 


Award. 


Miss  Ray  Bell. 
Jacob  Vogt  ... 
Jacob  Vogt  ... 
Jacob  Vogt  -.. 

H.  Glader 

H,  Glader 

C.A.Walter.. 
C.A.Walter-. 
C.  A.  Walter-. 


C.  A.  Walter.. _ 
C.  A.  Walter... 
C.  A.  Walter... 
C.  A.  Walter... 

0.  1.  Mairs 

John  Kaxfcer.-- 
John  Baxter ... 
J.  S.  Gorman __. 
John  Shepherd. 

E.  Robinson  ... 


wunds  turnips... 
I  dozen  cabbages  . 

fjlozen  cucum  bers 

!t  turnips 


rttomatoes - 

Ipounds  peas 

poimds  beans  (white) — 

^unds  beans  ( bayou) 

"Tnds  beans  (lima) 

f  dozen  pumpkins 

ty pounds  tomatoes 

Jtnfty  pounds  onions 

It  one  half'  dozen  pumpkins. 

stone  half  dozen  squash — 


it  cucumbers — 
t  watermelons.. 


iiSBETKS,  JELLIES,  BUTTEB, 
OTC. 

IVOinidg  butter,  in  rolls 

jPjifflds  butter,  in  j  ar s 

7"atter,injars _ 

jmdslard 

»frnit  butter,  in  jars 


„      -sham 

»P<>oads  bacon. ._r;"I"*' 


E.  Robinson ... 


E.  Robinson .. 
E.  Robinson  __ 
E.  Robinson . . 
E.  Robinson  _. 
E.  Robinson  ,. 
E.  Robinson ._ 
E.  Robinson  .1 
W.  L.  Hunter. 
John  Kispert  . 
John  Kispert . 
John  Kispert , 
John  Kispert  . 

H.  Glader 

H.  Glader 

H.  Glader 

C.  A.  Walter.. 
C.  A.  Walter.. 
C.  A.  Walter.. 
C.  A.  Walter.. 
C.A.Walter.. 
C.  A.  Walter-., 
C.  A.  Walter.. 
C.  A.  Walter... 
John  Baxter ... 
John  Baxter... 
John  Baxter ._, 
Miss  Ray  Bell . 

Jacob  Vogt 

Jacob  Vogt 

J.  V.  Skinner.. 
J.  V.  Skinner . 


O.  I.  Mairs 

O.I.  Mairs... 

O.  L  Mairs 

C.  A.  Walter. 

A.  Walter. 

A.  Walter. 

A.  Walter. 

A.  Walter. 

A.  Walter. 


Independence. 
Independence. 
Independence. 
Independence. 
Independence. 
Independence. 
Independence - 
Independence. 
Independence. 

Independence. 
Independence. 
Independence. 
Independence- 
Independence. 
Independence. 
Independence. 
Independence. 
Independence. 

Independence. 


Independence. 

Independence. 
Independence. 
Independence. 
Independence. 
Independence.. 
Independence. 
Independence.. 
Independence- 
Independence.. 
Independence. 
Independence.. 
Independence. , 
Independence., 
Independence.. 
Independence.. 
Independence. . 
Independence.. 
Independence.. 
Independence., 
Independence.. 
Independence.. 
Independence. . 
Independence.. 
Independence.. 
Independence.. 
Independence.. 
Independence.. 
Independence. . 
Independence., 
Independence. . 
Independence.. 


Independence. 
Independence. 
Indepednence. 
Independence. 
Independence. 
Independence. 
Independence. 
Independence. 
Independence. 


..|3  00 
.-$2  00 
.$3  00 
..$3  00 
..$3  00 
.-|2  00 
.-|2  00 
..|2  00 
. -$3  00 

..$2  00 
..$3  00 
.$20  00 
..|8  00 
-.$3  00 
..$2  00 
..$2  00 
.,$2  00 
..$8  00 


$15  00 


.$2  50 

.-$2  60 
.-$2  50 
..$2  00 
..$2  00 
..$2  00 
..$2  00 
..$2  00 
-.$2  00 
..$2  00 
.$1  00 
..$1  00 
..$2  00 
-.$2  00 
.-$2  00 
..$2  00 
.$1  00 
-$2  00 
-$1  00 
..$2  00 
.-$2  00 
..$2  00 
..$2  00 
..$2  00 
.-$2  00 
..$1  00 
..$1  00 
..$1  00 
.-$1  00 
..$100 
..$100 
..$2  00 


..$3  00 
-.$4  00 
,$10  00 
-$2  00 
-$5  00 
.-$5  00 
-$5  00 
-$10  00 
-$10  00 
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TRANSACTIONS   OF  THE 
Second  Depabtment — Continued. 


Exhibit. 

Exhibitor. 

Address.        j 

Best  honey ., ,  . 

Wm.M.  Rasmnssen- 
Wm.  M.  Rasmussen. 

John  Baxter 

Mrs.  John  Baxter... 
Mrs.  John  Baxter. __ 

Julius  Roeper 

Miss  Ray  Bell 

Independence 

Independence....* 

Independence....* 

Independence...  * 

Independence...." 

Independence... 

Independence,..; 

Best  apiary  display ^ „ 

Second  best  honey 

Best  preserves     .    -    

Second  best  pickles 

Second  best  jelly *  . 

Second  best  preserves 

THIRD  DEPARTMENT. 


Exhibit. 

Exhibitor. 

Address. 

^ 

CLASS  I — HORTXCULTURAIj  PRODUCTS. 

Best  display  of  apples... 

Second  best  display  of  pears . 

Jthn  Baxter 

John  Baxter 

John  Baxter 

John  Baxter 

John  Baxter 

John  Kispert 

John  Kispert 

John  Kispert - 

E.  Robinson 

E.  Robinson 

E.  Robinson 

E.  Robinson - 

E.  Robinson  ,-_ 

0.  W.  Craig 

Independence... 
Independence. 
Independence... 
Independence... 
Independence... 
Independence... 
Independence... 
Independence... 
Independence... 
Independence... 
Independence... 
Independence... 
Independence... 
Independence... 
Independence... 
Independence,. 
Independence.. 
Independence.. 
Independence,. 
Independence- 
Independence.. 
Independence.. 
.  Independence.. 
Independence.. 

Best  display  of  plums  _  .            .     

Second  best  display  of  prunes 

Best  display  of  fruits  of  all  kinds 

Second  best  display  of  apples 

Best  display  of  grapes  _._ 

Best  display  of  table  grapes 

Best  display  of  table  peaches 

Second  best  display  of  plums.  

Best  display  of  prunes 

Second  best  display  of  grapes 

Best  display  of  raisin  grapes  _    

Second  best  display  of  peaches 

Best  display  of  pears 

Best  display  of  wine  grapes 

Best  display  of  raisins "_ 

Best  display  of  dried  fruit 

Second  best  display  of  fruit,  all  kinds. 

Best  display  of  almonds.. ^ 

Best  one  half  dozen  bottles  wine 

Best  display  of  quinces 

Best  display  of  w^alnuts  ..      

C.A.Walter 

C.  A.  Walter 

C.  A.  Walter... 

C.A.Walter 

C.  A.  Walter 

C.A.Walter 

C.A.Walter 

H.  Glader 

Miss  Rav  Bell 

Miss  Ray  Bell 

Best  display  of  peanuts 

FOURTH  DEPARTMENT. 


Exhibit. 


CLASS  I — FINE  ARTS. 

Best  oil  painting  on  canvas 

Second  best , 

Best  crayon _.  - 

Best  satin  and  Japanese  panel 

Best  collection  on  canvas. 

Best  pastel  drawing 

Best  photograph  of  scene  in  district- -. 

Best    collection    of    photographs   of 

scenery  in  district 


Exhibitor. 


Miss  Jessie  Parsons. 
Miss  Jessie  Parsons. 
Miss  Jessie  Parsons. 
Miss  Jessie  Parsons. 
Miss  Jessie  Parsons, 
Miss  June  Skinner, 
Miss  M.  MulhoUand 

MissM.  MulhoUand. 


Address. 


Round  Valley- 
Round  Valley- 
Round  Valley- 
Round  Valley- 
Round  Yalley..- 
Round  Valleys- 
Round  Valley- 
Round  Valley--' 


EIGHTEENTH  DISTRICT,  AGRICULTURAL   ASSOCIATION. 

FIFTH  DEPARTMENT. 
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Exhibit 

Exhibitor. 

Address. 

Award. 

Cim  I— MIIfEfiA LS. 

Bietof  minerals,  in  district.. 

W.  L.  Hunter 

W.  L.  Hunter 

W.  L.  Hunter 

C.  MulhoUand 

J.  R.  Eldred 

J.  S.  Gorman 

Independence 

-.-$25  00 

{{tion  of  curios. - 1 . - 

I  ndependence . . 

$15  00 

Ktioo  of  silver  ores.  _    _. 

Independence 

.-_.$10  00 

Jay  of  marble ,._ 

Independence-  -- 

$20  00 

lay  of  borax 

Independence 

....$10  00 

jrWore 

Independence 

..-.$10  00 

SIXTH   DEPARTMENT. 


Exhibit. 


»I-»BBMiB  WORK,    ETC. 

y  and  crochet  work 

ftcrochet,  and  needle  work 

[,  wool  and  fancy  articles. 
k  and  knitting -.._ 


beedle,  and  hair  work 

iBCtand  scarf 

liad  Spanish  needle  work  . 


Iind  calico  dress,  by  girl  four- 

raold 

c  skirt 


iaDd  needle  work,  special 

ihrwork,  special : 

lind  <^gplant,  special 

^dy ■ 


Exhibitor. 


Mrs.-A.W.Eibeshutz 
Miss  Jessie  Parsons. 
Mrs.  H.  E.  Wright- 
Miss  Addie  Lewis... 
Miss  A.  Thomson... 
Miss  Lena  Thomson 
Mrs.  A.  R.  Conklin. 
Mrs.  J.R.  Moifett... 
Mrs,  J.  Baxter _ 

Miss  M.  G-orman 

Miss  Jennie  Baxter. _ 

Miss  Ray  Bell 

Miss  Jessie  Parsons. 

Thomas  Kehoe 

C.  A.  Walter 

H.  Levjr 

J.  v.  Skinner 

Mrs.  H.  E.  Wright.- 
Miss  A.  Thomson.— 
Mrs.  S.  A.  Densmore. 
Mrs.  J.  W.  P.  Laird. 
Miss  Jennie  Baxter.. 


Address. 


Independence. 
Round  Valley. 

Bishop 

Independence. 
Independence- 
Independence. 
Independence - 
Independence_ 
Independence- 
Independence. 
Independence. 
Independence- 
Round  Valley- 
Independence. 
Independence. 
Independence- 
Independence- 

Bishop 

Independence. 
Independence. 
Independence- 
Independence.  . 


Award. 


...$25  00 
...$20  00 
...$*d5  00 
...$15  00 
....$25  00 
._.$20  00 
.-.$10  00 
._..$10  00 
._.-$5  00 


.$10  00 
-_$5  00 
.$2  50 
,$12  00 
..$2  00 
..$4  00 
..$2  00 
..$2  00 
.$16  00 
.-$2  00 
.-$2  00 
. _$2  00 
..$6  00 
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TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE 


SPEED  PROGRAMME. 


m    ^^htebnth  district  agricultural  association.  743 

SUMMABY. 
1 

fdy""" - -- ^- dis. 

k?:^;:;: ^ ^^^^ 

Time— ^:10. 


TUESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  23,  1890. 

Race  No,  1— Running. 
For  untried  horses.    One  h alf  mile. 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 

By  Whom  Entered. 

Ada,, 

Dream,  by  Alex  Butler;  dam,  Queen  Vic 

Pete,  pedigree  unknown                                  ,. 

T   TT   Mnlholland 

...ludei)^ 

P.  La  Barge       

....« 

Cupid,  pedigree  unknown 

R.  Carrapeo 

\m 

SUMMARY, 

Dream _ I 

Cupid - - 5i 

Time— 1:00. 


Rack  No.  4r-RuNNiNG. 

I    «  jiQises.    One  half  mile  and  repeat. 


^ame  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 

By  Whom  Entered, 

Address. 

g.  by  Little  Jack;  dam,  unknown 

%y  by  Little  Jack ;  dam,  unknown  . 

Ed.  Rose 

>    Independence. 

Walter  James 

__  Independence. 

,  by  Little  Jack ;  dam,  unknown 

yLittle  Jack ;  dam,  unknown 

Marshal  Naylor 

Big  Pine. 

J.  M.  Horton 

.Bishop. 

SUMMARY. 


Iftank--.-. 
lUiteberBoy.. 


1 

2 

iiiBdango _ 3 

iBrnkskin— — .__ 0 

Time—0 :65. 


Rack  No.  2— Trotting. 
For  two-year  olds.    One  half  mile  and  repeat. 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


Keepsake,  by  Garnet;  dam,  Maggie  Wiggins  _. 
Patsy  Albenton,  byAlbenton (4023) ;  dam,  Abbie 
Bismarck,  Jr.,  by  Muldoon;  dam,  Baby 


By  Whom  Entered. 


E.  H.  Sterling  .— 
LH.  Malholland. 
.Jacob  Vogt 


Patsy  Albenton. 

Bismarck,  Jr 

ke 


Time—X'M. 

WEDNESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  24,  1890. 

Race  No.  8— Trotting. 
Free  for  all  stallions.    One  mile  and  repeat. 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 

By  Whom  Entered. 

Antare,  by  Anteros;  dam,  by  Iowa  Chief 

Kingsley,  pedigree  unknown 

Anriv   bv  Mac*  dam..  Belle        ...-.._... ._,. 

S.  P.Smith 

J.  M.  Horton 

A.  H.Allen 

THURSDAY,  SEPTEMBER  25,  1890. 

Race  No.  6— Running. 
iralL  Mile  heats,  best  two  in  three. 


^  Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 

By  Whom  Entered. 

Address. 

Bt,  by  Joe  Daniels ;  dam,  Mattie  C 

S.  P.  Smith 

.Bishop, 

M, by  Thad  Stevens ;  dam,  unknown 

( »y  Little  Jack ;  dam,  unkno  wn ,  _  _ 

Marsh  al  Naylor 

J.  M,  Horton 

.Big  Pine. 

Bishop. 

SUMMARY. 


Tme— l:52i 


Race  No.  6— Trotting. 
f*'' all  double  teams.    Mile  heats,  best  two  in  three.' 


^toB,eand  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


PJ  Qneen,  pedigrees  unknown 

L^JgF.  pedigrees  unknown 

;™  flelhe,  pedigrees  ankn  own 


By  Whom  Entered. 


R.  W.  Scott 

I.  H.  MulhoUand. 
J.  D.  Mairs 


Address. 


Bishop. 

-Independence. 
-Independence. 
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SUMMARY. 

Fanny  and  Queen , 

Pete  and  Lucy., ^'*'| 

George  and  Nellie ""j 

Time—iilX. 


FRIDAY,  SEPTEMBER  26,  1890, 
Rage  No.  7— Running, 


Free  for  all.    One  half  mile. 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


Brown  Frank,  by  Little  Jack ;  dam,  unknown  _  _ 
Pickpocket,  by  Joe  Daniels;  dam,  Mattie  0  -.- 
Hayseed,  by  Thad  Stevens;  dam,  unknown.. .. 


By  Whom  Entered. 


J.  M.  Horton. 
S.  P.  Smitli.. 
Ad.  Smith. - 


Addi^ 


SUMMARY. 

Havseed _ _ .- I 

Pickpocket 2 

Brown  Frank _ J 


Race  No.  8 — ^Trotting. 
Free  for  all.    Mile  heats,  best  two  in  three. 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


Andy,  by  Mac;  dam,  Belle 

Pete,  pedigree  unknown. __ 

Fred  IB,  by  Mango;  dam,  McLellan  mare 


By  Whom  Entered. 


A.  H.  Allen- 

P.  La  Barge.-  -- 

L  H.  MulhoUand. 


OF    THE 

EENTH  DISTRICT  AGRICULTURAL  ASSOCIATION 

For  the  Year  1890, 


jndcpaiiw  Composed  of  the  County  of  Santa  Barbara. 


Fred  B 
Andy.- 


TiTne—2-M. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION. 


REPORT. 


Santa  Barbara,  December  15,  1890. 

^Imrahle  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture: 

The  DirectorB  of  the  Nineteenth  District  Agricultural 
im  submit  this,  their  report  of  the  transactions  of  said  aesocia-^ 
jrtheyear  ending  this  date^ 

HENRY  B.  BRASTOW, 
Secretary. 


CHARLES  P.  LOW 

HENRY  B.  BRASTOW- 
A.  L.  LINCOLN 


DIRECTORS. 

CHARLES  P.  LOW 

E.  C.  ROEDER - 

A.  HAYMAN -  - - 

a.  C.  PACKARD -- - 

R.  MACHIN - 

T.  C.  NANCE.. 

J.  C.  HAMER ~ 

W«  B.  JAMES 


RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES. 

Receipts. 

Kfroml889 $42107 

166  00 

imx% —  .- 2,493  06 

— - 216  60 

- 1,166  00 

in  contribution  to  colt  stake . ...-  160  00 

lianant 2,500  00 

Expenditures,  ' 

Ipremiums _ - ,-, $1,169  60 

Ipjes - — 2,170  00 

jorBaldwin,  balloon  ascension 450  00 

iMalone,  starter - __ _ 100  00 

I  A.  Williams,  rent  of  stalls,  cartage,  etc _ 138  00 

IStorke,  straw  „_ 40  00 

Ifttblishing  House,  posters,  etc 33  10 

™dge  Lithographing  Company,  posters,  etc „  40  86 

Uottge,  stationeij 4  65 

Ifa)  National  Trotting  Association _ 31  00 

Itj'day  and  evening _ 264  00  ' 

N  Candy,  i)rinting - 14  00 

■* "  Ptiblishing  Company,  advertising 65  00 

sndent"  Publishing  Company,  printing  and  advertising,  234  40 

"Democrat,"  advertising 26  40 

k  Maria  "Oraphic,"  advertising —  9  00 

li Maria  "Times,"  advertising 8  00 

liiamos "  Progress, "  advertising _ 7  50 

^Barbara" Herald,"  advertising. __ _„>  10  00 

% 3  36 

Vteo  <fc  Co.,  express  charges 23  30 

Nfans,  ticket  clerk _._ 20  00 

Sjgatekeeper _ 20  00 

uretson,  gatekeeper 20  00 

l^en,  gatekeeper _ _ ,4  00 

Mmium,  entry  clerk _.  24  00 

|Sverett,  entry  clerk _  .: 18  00 

»bb,police i 12  00 

JtiUjPolice __  12  00 

Packard,  labor  and  teams. _ _ 32  00 

Madsby,  night  watch 12  00 

■»H.Kelton,  doorkeeper _ .  16  00 

•■^labor - - -. 17  00 

^carried  forward $5,039  07 


$7,090  62 
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Amount  brought  forward .,..  $6,039  «» 

Paid  A.  Henkle,  labor - 254 

Paid  John  Ewing.  labor... ^ - _ 2 

Paid  V.  Lousely,  labor ^S 

Paid  Electric  Light  Company _ ^JJ 

PaidE.  B.  Chambers,  silver  cups 4d2 

Paid  Roeder  <te  Ott,  fountain... 14  S 

Paid  M.  F.  Ham er,  badges -.,- 3^ 

PaidE.  A.  Conant,  engraving - ly^ 

PaidM.  Lloyd  &  Son.  painting 850 

Paid  Noble  &  Hitchcock,  cloth ,  7  83 

Paid  Austin  &  Trenwith,  ribbon  and  cloth :,...  2802 

Paid  F.  H.  Rnight,  use  of  chairs  ._ 20  Oo 

Paid  Booth  &  Packard,  nails,  etc 670 

Paid  Santa  Barbara  Lumber  Company,  lumber 45  30 

Paid  P-.  D.  Oruikshank,  "Experiment  Station  Exhibit,"  Paso  Robles.  36 00. 

Paid  M.  V.  Robbins,  team 20(1 

Paid  R.  Machin,  telegram _ - I05 

Paid  G.  C.  Packard,  labor  and  expenses  _ _-.  64  36 

Paid  T,  &  A.  Gouy,  supplies 18  75 

Paid  H.  B.  Brastow,  sundries .— 1276 

Paid  First  National  Bank,  interest  -... , 6  CO 

Paid  Mrs.  J.  E.  Shepherd,  Superintendent  Culinary  Department 1000 

Paid  Mrs.  E.  E.  Packard,  Superintendent  Children's  Department-..  1000 

Paid  Mrs.  M.  E.  Ashley,  Superintendent  Ladies'  Department 1000 

Paid  James  Morgan,  Superintendent  Horse  Department 24  00 

Paid  Charles  P.  Low,  services ^ - 25  00 

PaidE.  C.  Roeder,  services _ 2500 

Paid  A.  Hayraan,  services _ - 2500 

Paid  R.  Machin,  services -. 25  00 

PaidT.  C.  Nance,  services - 2500 

Paid  D.  M.  Dimmick,  services 2500 

Paid  A.  L.  Lincoln,  TreasuTeT,  seTvices -  2500 

Paid  Secretary,  salary  for  1890 — fJJJJ 

Paid  rent  Pavilion  and  Fair  grounds > —  ^5? 

Balance 8*930 


PREMIUMS  AWARDED-1890. 


FIRST  DEPARTMENT, 


BxHiMt. 


jGHBliEBS— STAXLIONS. 

Imdfonrcoltg ___ 


UABES. 


-STALLIONS. 

idfourcolts^. 


Exhibitor. 


Address, 


J.  N.  Johnson 
J.  N.  Johnson  , 

H.  Delany 

J.  N.  Johnson  . 
M.  S.Bryant.. 


T.  P,  A.  Williams  .- 

J.  N.  Johnson 


MARES. 


Z.  T.  Rucker...  , 

Z.  T.  Rucker 

H,  W,  Lawrence. 
R.  A.  Stewart-,.. 

H.  Delaney 

H,  Delaney 

Z.  T.  Eucker 

W.  E.  Johnson  ., 


Santa  Barbara , 
Santa  Barbara  _ 
Santa  Baa-bara  _ 
Santa  Barbara . 
Santa  Maria ... 


Santa  Barbara.. 
Santa  Barbara.. 


»J0iBEg-STALLlONS. 
fc/r. 


MABES. 


H.  W.  Lawrence 

A.  W.  Buell  ,._ 

Z,  T.  Rucker 

Z.  T.  Kucker 

J.  N.  Johnson 

F.  T.  Packard 

D.  Carter 


Lompoc 

Lompoc 

Santa  Barbara . 
Santa  Barbara . 
Santa  Barbara , 
Santa  Barbara  _ 

Lompoc 

Santa  Barbara . 


John  Peyster 

A.  H.  Phillips 

W.  E.  Johnson 

William  Fischer .._ 

A.  H.  Phillips 

A,  Callens 


Santa  Barbara . 
Santa  Barbara. 

Lompoc 

Lompoc 

Santa  Barbara. 

Montecito 

Santa  Barbara . 


Carpenter  ia 

Goleta 

Santa  Barbara .. 

Lompoc . 

Goleta.- 

Hueneme 


Award. 


.$16  00 
-120  00 
.$10  00 
$16  00 
.$20  00 


..$16  00 
-.$2  00 


-$16  00 
.$20  00 
-$10  00 
.$10  00 

-.$6  00 
-.$4  00 
..$2  00 
..$2  00 


..$15  00 

.-.$8  00 
-$10  00 
..$6  00 
..$5  00 
-.$3  00 
-$8  00 


E.  Doty _ J  Santa  Barbara.. 

E.  Doty I  Santa  Barbara . 


IA6B  HOBSES. 


E.  Doty. 


P  PUBPOSES— STALLIONS. 


N.  Buckage . 


Santa  Barbara . 


—.$20  00 
.$1000 
.-.$6  00 

$6  00 

$3  00 

Sil.  med. 


-.-$16  00 
...-$8  00 
-..$6  00 


Santa  Barbara . 


M.V.  Bobbins Goleta 

E.  Field _..|  Santa  Ynez. 

Z.  T.  Bucker I  Lompoc 

W.  M.  Hicks Santa  Barbara. 


Geo,  N.  Williams... 


mm. 


E.  Doty- 
E.  Doty. 


Santa  Barbara . 


.$8  00 


$20  00 
.$10  00 
-.$6  00 

-$4  00 
-$2  00 


Santa  Barbara. 
Santa  Barbara . 


JT.  M.Lewis    j  Goleta —I— ,.$8  00 


.$15  00 
.-$6  00 
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TRANSACTIONS   OP  THE    * 

First  Department— Continued. 


Exhibit, 


Best  span  mules . 

Second  best 

Best  single  mule 
Second  best 


Chief - 

Monarch 

THOROUGHBRED  JERSEYS — BULLS. 

Faunnus _ ■ 


"Czarina k. 

Dot „.— 

Matilda 

Exile --. 

Ace 


GRADED    cows. 


Oora._- 
Mollie . 


Berkshire  sow ^ — 

Berkshire  sow  and  pigs  eight  weeks  old 

Essex  boar. 

Essex  sow  -.- - 

Essex  sow  and  pigs 

Poland  boar 

Poland  sow _- . 

Poland  sow  and  pigs. _ --- 

"Graded  sow 

Fen  of  pigs 

Sow  and  pigs _ - 

Largest  hog --- 

POULTRY,   ETC. 

BuffOochfns 

Buff  Cochins 

Plymouth  Rocks 

Plymouth  Rocks 

Silver-spangled  Hamhurgs 

<jrame  fowls 

Langshans 

Bantams 

Bantams ,-  - - 

Turkeys — - 

Largest  turkey - 

Pekm  ducks --- 

Pekin  duoks _- 

Ducks - 

Ducks -- 

Fancy  pigeons 

Fancy^  pigeons 

Canaries __ 

Canaries. -_ 

Guinea  pigs 

Rabbits 


Exhibitor. 


Address- 


John  Peyster  , 

E.  Catlett 

E.  Catlett 

E.  Catlett 


E.  Catlett. 
E.  Catlett- 


E.  J.  Packard  . 


E.  J.  Packard . 
E.  J.  Packard  , 
E.  J.  Packard  . 
E.  J.  Packard  . 
E.  J.  Packard  . 


W.  P.  Sprout 
J.  Longawa.. 
M.  May 


Carpenteria  - 

Goleta 

Goleta 

Goleta 


Goleta . 
Goleta  - 


W.  P.  Sprout Santa  Barbara.. 


A.  H.  Phillips 

A.  H.  Phillips 

J.  Faulding 

J.  Faulding. 

J.  Faulding 

A.  H.  Phillips 

A.  H.  Phillips 

A.H.PhUUps 

J.  Faulding 

J.  Faulding 

J.  Faulding- _. 

A.  H.  Phillips 


&.  S.  Seeley 

S.  S.  Seeley 

Jas.  Morgan 

Jas.  Morgan 

A.  Hayman 

O.  M.  Covarnibias  . 
T.  P.  A.Williams-. 

Phil.  B.  Case 

O.  M.  Covarrubias  - 

C.  N.Leete 

J.  N.  Hilter 

T.  P.  A.  Williams-.. 
T.  P.  A.Williams.. 
T.  P.  A.  Williams.. 
T.  P.  A.  Williams.  _- 
N.  J.  Saunders _.- 

E.  J.  Packard 

S.S.  Seeley 

C.  N.  Leete 

M.  May 

E.  J.  Packard 


Santa  Barbara.. : 


Santa  Barbara, 
Santa  Barbara. 
Santa  Barbara. 
Santa  Barbara. 
Santa  Barbara. 


Santa  Barbara. 
Santa  Barbara, 
Santa  Barbara., 


Goleta 

Goleta 

Santa  Barbara.. 
Santa  Barbara., 
Santa  Barbara.. 

Goleta 

Goleta. , 

Goleta 

Santa  Barbara.. 
Santa  Barbara., 
Santa  Barbara. 
Goleta ..... 


Santa  Barbara.. 
Santa  Barbara.. 
Santa  Barbara.. 
Santa  Barbara., 
Santa  Barbara-^ 
Santa  Barbara;. 
Santa  Barbara. 
Santa  Barbara. 
Santa  Barbara., 
Santa  Barbara, 
Santa  Barbara; 
Santa  Barbara., 
Santa  Barbara. 
Santa  Bajbam.. 
Santa  Barl 
Santa  Barbi 
Santa  Barl 
Santa  Barbara^. 
Santa  Barbara. 
Santa  Barl 
Santa  Bai 
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SECOND  DEPARTMENT. 
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Exhibit. 


8  I-FARM  PEOnrCTS. 

it  of  farm  products  ... 
lit  of  garden  products  . 

fcom 

ifjD'tlieear 


Ion  stalk... 


n  on  stalk. 


1  shelled 


mt. 


melon.. 


sl-fforzels '. 


ihiy _ 

iiiibit  of  cereals,  seeds,  etc. .. 

I  DAISY  PBODUCTS. 

ftof  butter 

dbotter II"" 

feroll  of  butter. _ 


NBOUS  PEODtJCTS. 

it  of  bacon , 


Wm  DBPAETMENT. 

i^ofcake 


istpie...- 
ide  bread . 


ait. 


JofjeEi 


lies. 

jelly  -. 
eUy.- 


Exhibitor, 


C.N.  Leete 

a.  N.  Williams  ... 

A.  H.  Phillips 

A.  H.  Phillips 

D.  M.  Dimmick 

D.  M.  Dimmick 

S.  Rutherford 

Henry  Fish 

C.  N.Leete-.- 

Hattie  Fish -. 

D.  M.  Dimmick 

D.  M.  Dimmick 

Henry  Fish.. 

H.  Langman 

S.  Rutherford 

C.  N.Leete 

H.  Langman 

C.  N.Leete 

D.  M.  Dimmick 

0.  N.Leete 

H.  Langman 

0.  N.  Leete 

C.  N.  Leete 

D.  Peterson _. 

H.  Langman 

U.  Yndart 

H.  Fish 

C.  N.Leete 

A.  J.  Kennedy 

S,  Rutherford 

0.  N.Leete 

A.  H.  Phillips 

C.N.  Leete 

Experiment  Station. 


J.  B.  Shaw.- 
J.  H.Rice... 
L.  a  Oliver. 

D.  Peterson - 

E.  Stafford.. 


L.  G.  Oliver 

W.  F.  Sprine— _ 
O.  W.  Maulsby- 

J.  Sexton 

M.  A.  Bliss 

E.  L.Tyler 

C.  N.  Leete 

0.  N.Leete 


Mrs.  W.  P.  Sprout . 

Mrs.  D.  Peterson 

Mrs.  Frank  Packard, 
Mrs.  N.  M.  Packard. 
Mrs.  N.  M.  Packard. 
Mrs.  N.  M,  Packard. 
Mrs.  N.  M.  Packard. 

Mrs.  H.  Fish 

Mrs.  E.  Stafford 

Mrs.  H.  Fish 

Mrs.  N.  M.  Packard. 
Mrs.  D,  M.  Dimmick 
Mrs.  D.  M.  Dimmick 
Mrs.  D.  M.  Dimmick 
Mrs.  D.  M.  Dimmick 


Address. 


Santa  Barbara 
Santa  Barbara 

Goleta 

Goleta 

Carpenteria... 

Carpenteria 

Goleta 

Carpenteria 

Santa  Barbara . 

Carpenteria 

Carpenteria 

Carpenteria 

Carpenteria 

Goleta 

Goleta 

Santa  Barbara . 

Goleta 

Santa  Barbara . 

Carpenteria 

Santa  Barbara . 

Goleta 

Santa  Barbara . 
Santa  Barbara . 
Santa  Barbara  _ 

Goleta 

Santa  Barbara  . 

Carpenteria 

Santa  Barbara  _ 
Santa  Maria  ..- 

Goleta 

Santa  Barbara . 

Goleta  - 

Santa  Barbara  . 
PasoRobles 


Los  Alamos 

Santa  Maria  ... 
Santa  Barbara . 
Santa  Barbara . 
Santa  Barbara  _ 


Santa  Barbara .. 
Santa  Barbara .  _ 
Santa  Maria  .!.._ 

Goleta 

Santa  Barbara .. 
Santa  Maria  ._ 
Santa  Barbara 
Santa  Barbara 


Santa  Barbara . 
Sauta  Barbara , 

Montecito 

Montecito 

Montecito 

Montecito 

Montecito 

Carpenteria 

Santa  Barbara  _ 

Carpenteria 

Montecito 

Carpenteria 

Carpenteria 

Carpenteria 

Carpenteria 


Award. 


..$15  00 
..$16  00 
..$3  00 
-_$3  00 
..$1  60 
..$8  00 
.41  50 
..$3  00 
..$1  50 
..$3  00 
..$1  50 
.43  00 
41  60 
-.$3  00 

$1  50 

$100 

$0  60 

$1  00 

$3  00 

$3  00 

$3  00 

:$3  00 

$3  00 

$160 

$3  00 

-.-$3  00 

$3  00 

$3  00 

$3  00 

.-..$100 

$2  00 

.-..$2  00 
_-.4l  00 
Sil.  med. 


-.$10  00 

_..$6  00 
-.47  00 

-.43  00 
-41  00 


46  00 
-$2  00 
.$2  00 
.$2  00 
.$2  00 
.$2  00 
.$100 

41 00 


..46  00 
.43  00 
.41  00 
.41  00 

..$1  00 
..$1  00 
-.$4  00 
.4100 
.40  50 

.41 00 

.40  60 
..$3  00 
.-$1  00 
-.$1  00 
-4100 
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Exhibit 


Best  orange  jelly 

Best  lo<^uat  jelly--- -- 

Best  quince  jelly 

Best  apple  jelly 

Best  apricot  jelly 

Best  Hamburg  grape  jelly > 

Best  strawberry  jelly _. 

Best  cherry  plum  j elly 

Best  red  currant  j elly 

Best  pear  jelly 

Bestguava  jelly , 

Best  wild  blackberry  jelly.. 

Best  canned  peaches _. 

Best  canned  strawberries .., 

Best  canned  prunes 

Best  canned  currants 

Best  canned  plums 

Best  canned  grapes 

Best  canned  raspberries 

Best  canned  cherries 

Best  raspberry  jam 

Best  plum  jam :.. 

Best  grape  jam ,- 

Best  blackberry  j  am 

Best  fig  jam  _ 

Best  tomato  jam 

Best  sweet  pickles 

Best  preserved  oranges 


Exhibitor. 


Address. 


ladies'  department. 

Best  knitted  rug 

Second  best 

Best  drawn  rug--- 

Best  braided  rug 

Best  ru^  of  any  kind 

Best  quilted  bedspread 

BecoT^dbcst --- 

Best  crochet  bedspread 

Best  knitted  bedspread, 

Second  best--- -- 

Best  crazy  bedspread 

Second  best 

Best  embroidered  bedspread 

Bestafghan ^^.   

Best  arr  asene  em  broidery 

Best  silk  em  broidery - 

Best  wool  embroidery 

Best  outline  embroidery -. 

Best  embroidery  (linen  or  cotton)  . 

Second  best-.,  _ 

Best  tatting 

Second  best.-. - — 

Best  crochet  edging 

Second  best - -- 

Best  crochet  garmeTit--- 

Second  best 

Best  crochet  shawl 

Second  best ._- 

Best  knitted  garment 

Second  best 

Best  knitted  edging  or  lace 

Second  best__- 

Best  Spanish  drawn  work 

Second  best -- 

Best  antique  lace 

Second  best 

Best  point  or  honiton  lace 

Second  best 

Best  shell  flowers -. 

Second  best 


Mrs.  D.  M.  Dimmick 
Mrs.  D.  M.  Dimmick 

Mrs.  N,  Bassett 

Mrs.  N.  Bassett 

Mrs.  J.  E.  Shepherd. 
Mrs.  Annie  Seely .-. 
Mrs.  N.  M.  Packard- 
Mra.  N.  M.  Packard. 
Mrs.  N .  M.  Packard. 
Mrs.  N.  M.  Packard, 
Mrs.  N.  M.  Packard. 
Mrs.  J.  E.  Shepherd- 
Mrs.  J.  E.  Shepherd 
Mrs.  J.  B.  Shepherd- 
Mrs.  N.  M.  Packard. 
Mrs.  N.  M.  Packard. 
Mrs,  N.  M.  Packard 
Mrs'.  N.M.  Packard 
Mrs.  N.  M.  Packard. 
Mrs.  N.  M.  Packard. 
Mrs.  .T.  E.  Shepherd- 
Mrs,  N.  M.  Packard, 

Mrs.  A.  Seely 

Mrs.  W.  S.  Spring  .. 
Mrs.  W.  S.  Spring  _, 
Mrs.  W.  S.  Spring  -. 
Mrs.  J.  E.  Shepherd 
Mrs.  N.  M.  Packard 


Carpenteria 

Carpenteria...^ 
Sauta  Barbara.. 
Santa  Barbara., 

Montecito 

Santa  Barbaia .. 

Montecito.. 

Montecito,, 

Montecito.. 

Montecito.. 

Montecito. 

Montecito. 

Montecito. 

Montecito 

Montecito. 

Montecito. 

Montecito,,,.:. 

Montecito...... 

Montecito '. 

Montecito 

Montecito 

Montecito 

Santa  Barbara 

Montecito 

Montecito 

Montecito 

Montecito 

Montecito 


Mrs.  S.  A.  Hay  man 
Miss  Alice  Havens, - 
Mrs.  E.  C.  Gallbreath 
Mrs.  J.  E.  Shepherd- 
Mrs.  H.  P.  Butler-., 
Mrs.  H.  E.  Marcy— 
Mrs.  W.  W.  Pearce.. 
Mrs.  R.  L.  Booth  — 
Mrs,  Luc^  A.  Brown 
Mrs.  Annie  Seely  .— 
Mrs.J.M.DelaGuerra 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Earle... 

Mrs.  Wm.  Buck 

Mrs.  S.  A.  Hay  man 

Mrs.  Is^.  Fish.- 

Mrs.  N.  Eish 

Mrs.  H.  P.  Butler- 
Miss  R.  A.  Everett... 
Mrs.  J .  M .  De  laGuerra 
Mrs.  M.  Lowe.- 
Miss  Fanny  E.  Davis 

Mrs,  F.  Bur  bank 

Miss  Fanny  E.  Davis 

Mrs.  F.  Burbank 

Mrs.  A.  B.  Coblentz, 
Miss  Mary  Maguire. 
Miss  Mary  Maguire. 
Mrs.  M.  L.  Morgan . 

Mrs.  A.  Seely 

Mrs.  Clara  Baker  .-. 

Mrs.  E.  Burbank 

Mrs.  L.  C.  Camp 

Miss  J.  Dela  Guerra. 
Mrs.  0.  Oovarrublas. 
Miss  F.  B.  Davis. „ 
Mrs.  F,  Burbank..-.. 
Miss  A.  McNealy ... 
Mrs.  J.  H.  Summers 
Mrs.  W.  W.  Pearce., 
Mrs.  O.  Covarrubias 


Santa  Barbara  .. 
Goleta .... 
S,anta  Barbara.. 

Montecito 

Santa  Barbara 
Santa  Barbara 
Santa  Barbara,, 
Santa  Barbara -". 
Santa  Barbara 
Santa  Barbara.. 
Santa  Barbara 
Santa  Barbara 
Santa  Maria . 
Santa  Barbara.. 
Santa  Barbara 
Santa  Barbara 
Santa  Barbara- 

Goleta 

Santa  Barbara 
Santa  Barbara 
Santa  Barbara 
Santa  Barbara 
Santa  Barbara 
Santa  Barbara 
Santa  Barbara.- 
Santa  Barbara 
Santa  Barbara 
Montecito—. 
Santa  Barbara 
Santa  BarbaJa. 
Santa  Barbara 
Santa  Barbara. 
Santa  Barbara. 
Santa  Barbam 
Santa  Barbara 
Santa  Barbara 
Santa  Barban 
Santa  Barbai* 
Santa  Barbais 
Santa  Barbaia 
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Exhibit. 


g  (lowers.. 


ffork 


on  card. 


CJand  sewing^,. 

giie  sewing,  r'^ 
gghftios 


i'nn(ierwear„ 


jMef.. 


^ton  painting 

iricreen 

^jope  quilt 

ievork 


fiork.. 


{K'S  depahtmrnt. 


^{landscape) 

"  tt  outline  work  . 


toon.- 

t  drawn  work , 


Nork. 


8  (machine  made). 


a  of  shells. 


^jellies.. 


gbyhand 

"li  water  colors - 


Exhibitor. 


Miss  L.  Lambert.... 
Miss  D.  Mascoiini.^. 

MissB.  Rood 

Miss  F.  E.  Davis.—. 
MissE.  T.  Rusli... 
Miss  F.  E.  Davis.... 

Mrs.  J.  A.  Ogden 

Mrs.  W.  W.  Pearce.. 

Mrs.  A.  Lloyd 

Mrs.  A.  Carferini 

Mrs.  Wm,  Buck 

Miss  M.  Walbridge  . 

Mrs.  A.  Seelr . 

Miss  R.  A.  Everett.. 
Miss  D.  Mascolini  .. 
Mrs.  J.  H.  Summers. 
Mrs.  W.  W.  Pearce.. 
Mrs.  J.  E.  Shepherd - 

Miss  F.  E.  Davis 

Miss  J.  De  la  Guerra. 

MissL.  Crawford 

Mrs.  F.  Burbank.—. 
Mrs?  A.  E,  Willson-. 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Goss 

Miss  J.  Wahlquist  _. 

R.  Mascolini 

Mrs.  W.  W.  Pearce.. 
Miss  F.  E.  Davis..-. 
Mrs.  A.  Cafferini 


Miss  A.  Strathern. 
Miss  A.  Strathern, 
Miss  Lena  McLain._ 
Miss  Ethel  Wheaton 
Miss  Delia  Smith ._. 
Miss  A.  Covarrubias 
Miss  Emily  Fish,... 
Miss  B.  McFarland . 
Miss  A.  Covarrubias 
Miss  Mattie  Snell... 

Miss  Hattie  Fish 

Miss  Olive  Wyant ._ 
Miss  A.  J.  Brundage 
Richard  Aubrey  — 
Miss  A.  H.  Smith... 
Miss  A,  Covarrubias 
Miss  Olive  Wyant  .. 
Miss  Lily  Peterson  _ 

Miss  R.  Meigs 

Miss  M.  Peterson ... 
Miss  Daisy  De  Pue.. 
Miss  Cora  L.  Spring- 
Miss  B.  McFarland - 
Miss  Helen  Meigs.- . 

Charles  Sprout 

Ruel  Tolman  ... 

Yris  Covarrubias  .. . 
MissM.  Peterson  ... 
Miss  Lily  Peterson — 

Edward  Dowel 

Miss  C.  L.  Spring ... 
Miss  A.  Strathern  .. 
Muriel  Wheaton 


Address. 


Santa  Barbara . 
Santa  Barbara . 
Santa  Barbara . 
Santa  Barbara . 
Santa  Barbara . 
Santa  Barbara  . 

Carpenteria 

Santa  Barbara  _ 
Santa  Barbara  _ 
Santa  Barbara  . 
Carpenteria -_- 
Santa  Barbara  - 
Santa  Barbara  . 
Santa  Barbara , 
Santa  Barbara  _ 
Santa  Barbara  _ 
Santa  Barbara  . 
Santa  Barbara  . 
Santa  Barbara . 
Santa  Barbara  _ 

Montecito.- 

Santa  Barbara  _ 
Santa  Barbara . 
Santa  Barbara  - 
Santa  Barbara  _ 
Santa  Barbara  _ 
Santa  Barbara  - 
Santa  Barbara  _ 
Santa  Barbara  _ 
Santa  Barbara . 
Santa  Barbara  _ 
Santa  Barbara . 
Santa  Barbara  - 


Award. 


Montecito 

Santa  Barbara ._ 
Santa  Barbara ._ 
Santa  Barbara .. 
Santa  Barbara .. 
Santa  Barbara ._ 

Carpenteria 

Santa  Barbara ._ 
Santa  Barbara .. 
Santa  Barbara  _. 

Santa  Maria 

Santa  Barbara  __ 
Santa  Barbara .. 

Goleta -. 

Santa  Barbara .. 
Santa  Barbara ._ 
Santa  Barbara.^ 

Montecito 

Santa  Barbara ._ 
Santa  Barbara ._ 
Santa  Barbara ._ 
Santa  Barbara .. 
Santa  Barbara  .. 
Santa  Barbara  „ 
Santa  Barbara  _. 
Santa  Barbara .. 
Santa  Barbara ._ 
Santa  Barbara .  - 
Santa  Barbara .. 


-$2  00 
.-$1  00 

-$2  00 
..$2  00 
..$2  00 
..$1  00 
,.$3  00 
.-$1  50 
-.$2  00 
..$2  00 
..$1  00 
..$2  00 
..$1  00 
..$3  00 
..$2  00 
..$100 
.-$2  00 
-.12  00 
.-$2  00 
--$1  00 
.-$2  00 
-$2  00 

.$2  00 
..$2  00 

.$1  00 
..$2  00 
..$1  00 
..$2  00 
..$2  00 


-$5  00 
..$3  00 
.i$l  50 
-.$2  00 
.$2  00 
..$2  00 
-_$1  00 
..$2  00 
.-$2  00 
-$1  00 

.43  00 

..$2  00 
..$1  00 
:.$2  00 
..$1  00 
-.$2  00 
-.$2  00 
-.$1  00 
.-$2  00 
..$1  00 
.  .$3  00 
..$1  60 
-.$2  00 
-.$2  00 
..$2  00 
..$1  00 
.-$2  00 
..|2  00 
..$1  00 
..$100 
..$1  00 
..$1  00 
-$0  60 
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Exhibit. 


8ANTA  BAKBARA  PUBLIC  SCHOOI. 
CHILBHEN. 

Neatness  of  work,  including  penman- 
ship   -- 

Second  award 

Best  drawing 

Second  best 

For  entomological  collections,  with 
drawings  and  descriptions  of  insects. 

Second  award    ^-- 

For  botanical  drawings  and  collection. 

Second  award 

For  zoological  drawings,  with  collec- 
tions and  history  of  each  specimen-. 

Second  award 

For  modeling  in  clay 

For  best  exhibit  of  primary  work  of 
first  and  second  years 

Second  award , -__ 

For  best  exhibit  of  primary  work  of 
third  and  fourth  years 

Second  award 

For  best  exhibit  of  primary  work  of 
fifth  and  sixth  years 

Second  award — 

For  best  exhibit  of  primary  work  of 
seventh  and  eighth  years 

Second  award  _., - 


Exhibitor. 


Address. 


Miss  Varner's  class . 

Mattie  Snell  ._ 

H.M.Cadwell's  class 
Mr.  Gardner's  class. 

Miss  Leland's  class . 
Miss  Mattie  Wright 

Miss  L.  Sexton 

Miss  RockwelV  s  class 


FIKE  ARTS. 

Best  landscape  in  oil _ — 

Best  exhibit  of  photographs 

Best  exhibit  of  architectural  drawings  _ 

FINE  ARTS — AMATEURS. 

Best  t>OTtTait  in  oil -  

Best  landscape  in  oil 

Beat  flowers  m  oil 

Best  pencil  drawing ,-. 

Best  painting  on  velvet- 

Best  painting  on  silk 

Best  penmanship , 


MA"NUFAOTURBS  OF  THIS  COUNTY. 


Edward  Raney 

Mr.  Hamilton's  class 
Mr.  Gardner's  class. 

Mr.  H.  Webb's  class 
Miss  Case's  class  .„ 

Mr.  H.  Webb's  class 
Mr.  Hamilton's  class 

Mr.  H.  Webb's  class. 
Mr.  Hamilton's  class 

Miss  Varner's  class . 
Mr.  Metcalf  8  class. 


Mrs.  J.  Ingham - 

M.  Lowe 

Hardy  &  Hardy 


Best  pair  calf  boots 

Articles  made  of  California  wood 

Mantels  and  decorative  work 

Saddle 

Stamped  leather  work 

Washing  machine 

Plumbing _ 

Electricians 


MUSICAIi  INSTRUMENTS. 

Pianos  and  organs 


Prettiest  baby  over  six  months  old 

Next  prettiest  baby  over  six  months  old 

Prettiest  baby  under  six  months  old  -. 

Next  prettiest  baby  under  six  months 

old - 


MBROHAUDISE. 

Best  display  of  fancy  goods _. 

Best  display  of  hardware 

Best  display  of  agricultural  implements 
Best  display  of  guns  and  sporting  arti- 
cles   -— 

Best  display  of  artists'  materials 


Mrs.  Y.  A.  Storke  .. 
Mrs.  A.  E.  West... 
Miss  C.  M,  Moore... 
Miss  Alice  Sevems. 
Miss  B.  Rutherford 
Mrs.  A.  B.  Coblentz 
Russell  Park-.  


Johnston  &  Burson 

S.  A.  Barker. 

Thomas  Nixon 

S.  Loomis 

S.  Loomis. -- 

N.  D.  Rood.- - 

Booth  &  Packard ,  - 
Brunett&Hall 


Santa  Barbara. 
Santa  Barbara. 
Santa  Barbara. 
Santa  Barbara, 

Santa  Barbara, 
Santa  Barbara. 
Santa  Barbam. 
Santa  Barbara. 

Santa  BarbaJa. 
Santa  Barbara. 
Santa  Barbara, 

Santa  Barbara,. 
Santa  Barbara. 

Santa  Barbara. 
Santa  Barbara. 

Santa  Barbara. 
Santa  Barbara, 

Santa  Barbara. 
Santa  Barbara, 


Santa  Barbara 
Santa  Barbara 
Saata  Barbara 


Santa  Barbata 
Santa  Barbara. 
Santa  Barbara, 
Santa  Barbara 
Santa  Barbara 
Santa  Barbara, 
Santa  Barbara. 


Santa  Barbara. 
Santa  Barbara 
Santa  Barbara 
Santa  Barbara 
Saata  Barbara. 
Santa  Barbara. 
Santa  Barbara. 
Santa  Barbara. 


Lord  &  Spence. 


Edna  Peterson  — 

James  Smith 

Lulu  May  Sewell 

Roy  Grimes 


W.  A.  Judge 

Booth  &  Packard  -- 

Whitney  <fc  Wicken- 

den 

Booth  <fc  Packard  ... 
W.  A.  Judge- , 


Santa  Barbara- 


Santa  Barbara. 
Santa  Barbara, 
Santa  Barbara. 

Santa  Barbara. 


Santa  Barbara. 
Santa  Barbara. 

IjOS  Alamos.  .-- 
Santa  Barbaw 
Santa  Barbara 
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Exhibit. . 


y  of  books  and  stationery. 

y  of  boota  and  shoes 

y  of  sewing  m  achines 

Ey  of  buggies  and  carts 

jIINEEAtS. 

k .-. 

FEUITS. 

oi  products  of  orchard 
of  apples 


Exhibitor. 


W,  A.  Judge 

Johnson  &  Burson.. 

Emerson  &  Co 

Southern  M.&W.Go. 


Address. 


Santa  Barbara ._ 
Santa  Barbara.. 
Santa  Barbara . 
Santa  Barbara ,. 


J.  E.  Goux Santa  Barbara ..  Sil.  med, 


y  of  peaches 

y  of  plums  and  prunes . 


y  of  grapes 

jby  of  blackberries  . 
y  of  oranges 


jay  of  lemons 

'y  of  dried  apples 

y  of  dried  peaches 

ly  of  dried  nectarines. 
y  of  dried  apricots 

ly  of  pears 

j;ofMs. 

it  of  white  nectarines. 

litof  dates 

it  of  quinces 

it  of  dried  plums 


itof  dried  prunes 


B  AND  FLOWEBS. 

ft  of  flowering  plants 

ikof  flowers -. 

S  of  palms  in  boxes  - 
Itofferns  in  boxes.. - 
it  of  cut  flowers 


wquet 

No  cut  flowers - 
I  of  flowers 


Geo.  W,  Williams.. 

D.  M.  Bimmick 

M.  A.  Bliss 

D.  M.  Bimmick  .. 
Henry  Fish 

B.  M.  Bimmick 

C.  N.  Leete 

M.  A.  Bliss 

W.F.  Spring 

D.  M,  Bimmick 

J.  E.  Shepherd 

N.  M.  Packard 

N.  M.  Packard 

D.  M.  Bimmick 

B.  M.  Bimmick 

B.  M.  Bimmick 

D.  M,  Bimmick 

S.  K.  Shilling 

J.  J.  Holloway 

M.  A.  Bliss ._ 

Mrs.Wm,  Hudson  . 

M.  A.  Bliss 

M.  A.  Bliss 

S.  K.  Shilling 

D.  M.  Dimmick 

S.  K.  Shilling 


Award. 


Diploma. 
Biploma. 
Diploma. 
Diploma. 


Jos.  Sexton 

John  Spence 

Jos.  Sexton 

John  Spence 

Mrs.  Jos.  Sexton. _ 
Mrs.  Jo8.  Sexton.. 
Mrs.  Jos.  Sexton.. 
Mrs.  Jos.  Sexton- . 
Mrs.  Jos.  Sexton.. 


Santa  Barbara. . 

Carpenteria 

Santa  Barbara  . 

Carpenteria 

Carpenteria 

Carpenteria 

Goleta 

Santa  Barbara . 
Santa  Barbara  _ 

Carpenteria 

Santa  Barbara . 

Montecito 

Montecito 

Carpenteria 

Carpenteria 

Carpenteria 

Carpenteria 

Lompoc 

Santa  Barbara  . 
Santa  Barbara  _ 
Santa  Barbara . 
Santa  Barbara  . 
Santa  Barbara  . 

Lompoc 

Carpenteria 

Lompoc 


Goleta 

Santa  Barbara  .. 

Goleta 

Santa  Barbara. < 

Goleta 

Goleta 

Goleta .-.- 

Goleta 

Goleta  — 


..-.$15  00 

$5  00 

12  00 

$3.00 

13  00 

II  50 

$3  00 

|1  60 

$2  00 

$1  00 

$3  00 

$1  60 

$3  00 

-...$3  00 

$3  00 

$3  00 

13  00 

U  00 

$5  00 

$2  00 

$2  00 

.....$2  00 
-,..$2  00 
-..-13  00 
....$1  00 
.—$2  00 


$5  00 

—  .16  00 
-...$5  00 
-_-.$2  00 
-._$2  00 
,-..$2  00 
..-.$1  00 
-.-$3  00 
.-.$1  00 
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TRANSACTIONS  OP  THE 


SPEED  PROGRAMME. 


TUESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  23,  1890. 

Race  No.  1 — Runnino. 
Purse,  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.    Half  mile  and  repeat. 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 

By  Whom  Enteted. 

Sid  Law,  b.  g.,  by  Robbery  Boy;  dam,  Lilli-an. 

Comet,  ch.  s.,  by  Robbery  Boy;  dam,  Anel- 

lane's  mare    __        

E.  R.  Den 

..  Santa  M 

J.  B.  Anellane    

— .  Santa! 

Belle,  s.  m.,  by  Kewry;  dam,  Mayflower 

E.  B.  Hill 

L(jii 

SUMMARY. 

Comet                                               -               --     --        -      . 

11 

Sid  Law 

2  i 

Belle 

n 

Ttme— 0:491 

I;  0:50. 
Ieotting. 

Race  No.  2— 

For  yearling  colts.    Purse,  five  hundred  and  eighty  dollars.    Half  mile  heats,  w 
in  three. 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


Lottery,  b.  c,  by  Elector;   dam,  by  Captain 

Webster _ 

White  Cloud,  w.  c,  by  Bashaw;  dam,  Kitty 

Pease _._ _.. 

Santa  Barbara,  b.  c,  by  Don  Patricio;  dam, 

Fanny 

Bashaw,  Jr.,  b.  c,  by  Bashaw;  dam,  by  Black 

Hawk  Comet,  Jr — 

Excelsior,  s.  c,  by  Bashaw;  dam,  by  Anderson. 
Harry  Stamboul,  b.  c,  by  Stamboul;  dam, 

CarrieB 

Orphan  Girl,  b.  f.,  by  Cashmir;  dam,  Queen... 


By  Whom  Entered. 


H.  Delaney ... 
Z.  T.  Rucker 
I.  K.  Fisher-. 


J.  C.  McReynolds.. 
C.  Sullivan 

E,  R.  DeuL 

J.  N.  Johnson 


.SaDtaB 


;San*»" 


SUMMARY.  . 

Harry  Stamboul --- '*$l 

Bashaw,  Jr - "$1 

Lottery -,-- - || 

Excelsior -""  H 

White  Cloud - - '" 

rime— 1:46|;  1:434. 


NINETEENTH  DISTRICT  AGRICULTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

Race  No.  3— Trotting. 

Li;]i89.  Porae,  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.    Mile  heats,  best  three  in  five. 
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name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


By  Whom  Entered, 


Address. 


*  Beach,  b.  s.,  by  Bashaw;  dam,  by 

lib.,  b?  Red  Wilkes ;  dam,  unknown. 
e,  ch.  s.,  by  Byron ;  dam ,  American 


ID.,  by  Bashaw ;  dam ,  by  Dexter 

blk.  s.,   by   Sultan ;    dam,  by 


m 


i,s.  g.,  by  Quien  Sabe;  dam,  by 
b.  s.,  by  Monroe  Chief;  dam,  Lady 

iJe,  g,  m.,  by  Richmond;  dam,  by 
i, i  g.,  by  Gaviota ;  dam,  unknown .  _ 


H.  Beach 

J.  H.  Williams.- 

Low  &  Wilson.-, 
Z.  T.  Rucker 

James  Mack 

Charles  Lee_-.J.. 

Brown  &  Taylor . 

H.  Mulholland.. 
C.  L.  Woods 


Lompoc. 

._ Naples. 

.  Santa  Barbara. 
Lompoc. 

—  Santa  Paula. 

-San  Luis  Obispo. 

.San  Luis  Obispo. 

.  .Santa  Paula. 
.San  Luis  Obispo. 


moi.. 


myfieach . 


ly  Toole - 


2  12 
12    1 

5  3    3 

3  4    6 

6  5    4 

7  6  dis. 


1  1 

2  2 

3  3 


?yiam - 4  dis. 

7Vmc~2:46|;  2:39i;  2:8Si;  2:39|;  2:37. 


WEDNESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  24,  1890, 

Race  No.  4— Running. 

r  old  colts  owned  and  raised  in  Santa  Barbara  County.    Purse,  one  hun- 
Iwenty-fije  dollars.    Half  mile  dash. 


Huaeaad  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


jijltg.,  by  Accident;  dam,  Santa 
iiirg.,    by"  Accident;    dam, 


%m,  m.,  by  Robbery  Boy;  dam, 


By  Whom  Entered. 


C, E.  Sherman--- 
John  Rutherford 
B.  H.  Benson 


Address. 


.  Santa  Barbara. 

Ooleta. 

Los  Olivos. 


pKever. 


Time— 0:60i, 
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TRANSACTIONS  OP   THE 


B.ACE  No.  6 — Trotteng. 


For  two-year  olds.    Purse,  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.    Mile  heat8>b€8tfc 
three, 


Kame  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


Phoenix,  blk  s.,  by  Altoona;  dam,  unknown  .. 

Emory,  blk.  c,  byRucker;  dam,  by  Dexter 

Redwood,  s.  g.,  by  Glenwood;  dam,  Susie 

KelUe,  b.  m.,  by  Bashaw;  dam,  by  Dexter. .. 


By  Whom  Entered. 


B.Parker..,, 
Z.  T,  Rucker. 
A.  W.BueU.. 
H.  Delaney  .. 


^^ 
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Race  No.  9— Trotting. 
-.yejirolds.   Purse,  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.    Mile  heats,  best  three  m 


jjjBieaiid  Pedigree  of  Horse. 

By  Whom  Entered. 

Address. 

«c.,  by  Bashaw;  dam,  by  Belmont  . 

'  by  Bashaw;  dam,  by  Dexter 

w(Jorbet;  dam,  Bridget , 

H.  Delaney 

_.  Santa  Barbara. 

Z.  T.  Rucker 

Lompoc. 

Jas.  Mack 

Santa  Paula. 

I  g.>  ^y  Gaviota ;  dam ,  unknown . . 

O.L.Woods 

.San  Luis  Obispo. 

Emory , 1  2  l 

Phoenix .2  1  g 

Nellie _ S  3  j 

Time— 3:04;  2:59i;  2:63^. 


srLow.. 


Tiwe— 2:42;  2:4Si;  2:43^. 


Ill 

2  2    2 

3  3    3 


Race  No.  7— Tbotting. 

For  stallions  owned  in  San  Luis  Obispo,  Santa  Barbara,  and  Ventura  Counties.  ] 
three  hundred  dollars.    Mile  heats,  best  three  in  five. 


Kame  and  Pedigree  of  Horse, 


Bashaw,  b.  s.,  byWapsy;  dam,  by  Owen  Dale.. 

Rosewaxd,  g.  s..,  by  Richmond ;  dam,  by  Creigh- 

ton - 

Don  Patricio,  g.  s. ,  by  Richmond ;  dam,  Bridget. 
Commodore  Nutwood, b.  s.,  by  Nutwood ;  dam 
by  George  M.  Patchen 

Alpheus,  b.  s.,  by  MambrinoWilfces ;  dam,  Rose. 


By  Whom  Entered. 


R.  Bennett 

H.  Delaney 

I.  K.  Fisher...-. 

B.B.Hill 

H.  D,  Albright. 


.SantaB 


SanLimS 


SUMMARY, 

Rosewald - 1  1  2 1 

Bashaw _ .._ 2  2  1  J| 

Don  Patricio i_.  dia. 

rime— 2;42;  2:38^;  2:32|;  2:82i, 


THURSDAY,  SEPTEMBER  25,  1890. 

Race  No.  8— Running. 
Purse,  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.    Three  quarters  of  a  mile  and  repeat. 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse, 


Consuelo,  b.  s,,  by  Grinstead;  dam,  Nina  R^.. 
Othello,  b.  s.,  by  Hock  Hocking;  dam,  Sunday. 
Moses  6,  ch.  s.,  by  Leinster;  dam,  Aunt  Jane.. 
Comet,  ch.  s.,  by  Robbery  Boy ;  dam,  Anellane's 

mare _. 

Belle,  s.  m,,  by  Newry;  dam,  Mayflower 


By  Whom  Entered. 


E.  R.  Den 

E.  R.  Den 

M.  S.  Bryant... 

J,  B.  Anellane  . 
E.  B.  Hill 


SUMMARY. 


Race  No.  10— Trotting. 
Purse,  two  hundred  dollars.    Mile  heats,  best  three  in  five. 


iMm.  I  Kune&Qd  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


jB,,  by  Dan  Rice ;  dam,  Susie 

up,  by  Whipple's  Hambletonian ; 

iPatehen 


fesch,  b,  fi.,  by  Bashaw;  dam,  by 
K)  Wilkes 

L, by  Dan  Rice;  dam,  Susie 

p,  by  Chieftain  ♦  dam ,  unknown. .  . . 
8,b.  m.,  by  Monroe  Chief;  dam, 


Pil.  s.,  by  Algona;  dam,  by  Gen. 
^,l)y Richmond;  dam,  Nellie 


By  Whom  Entered. 


A.  H.  Buell 

Jas.  Mack 

Z.  T.  Rucker 

R.  A.  Stewart 

Chas.  Lee 

Brown  &  Taylor 

J.  B.  Paulin 

L.  Lahman 


Address. 


.  Santa  Barbara. 
,.* Santa  Paula. 


Lompoc. 

Santa  Barbara. 
.San  Luis  Obispo. 


.San  Luis  Obispo. 

..  Springville. 
Hueneme. 


SUMMABT. 


Time~2:B4i;  2:34;  2:51;  2:50|. 
pieats  trotted  on  the  twenty-sixth  in  the  mud. 


1  1  X 

2  2  .4 

3  3  2 

4  4  3 


FRIDAY,  SEPTEMBER  26,  1890. 

Rack  No.  11~Rtjnning. 

I inndred  dollars.    One  mile  and  repeat. 


»and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


^l>y  Hock  Hocking;  dam,  Sunday. 
1^.  by  Grinstead ;  dam  N ina  R  _ .. 


Qojuet .l^B%rthur;  dam,  Estella. 


Moses  B . 
Othello . 
Belle  ... 


*•»  by  Leinster ;  dam,  Aunt  Jane. 


By  Whom  Entered. 


E.  R.  Den 

B.  R.  Den 

J.G.Hill.... 
M.  S.  Bryant. 


Address. 


.  Santa  Barbara. 
.  Santa  Barbara. 
Ventura, 

,..  Santa  Maria. 


Tinie—Uiei;  l:17is. 
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TRANSACTIONS   OF   NINETEENTH  DISTRICT  ASSOClATloij 
SUMMARY. 


Moses  B 
Sid 

Othello. - 


Time— l:dl^;  1:52. 


:ik 


Race  No,  12— Running. 
Purse,  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars.    Three  quarters  of  amUe.     ' 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


Black  Bart,  blk.  g.,  by  Accident;   dam,  un- 
known  .__ --- 

Birdie  N,  h.  f.,  by  Wildldle;  dam,  Phoebe  Hall. 

Lathrop  BeUe,  g.  f.,  by  Bryant  W ;  dam,  by  Joe 

Davis r--- 


By  Whom  Entered. 


John  Rutherford 

J.  a.  Hill..... 


J.  N.  Ferguson 


K^Ba, 


SUMMABY. 

Birdie  N — 1 

Black  Bart - - I 

ytme— 1:24|. 


TTtJ^JS[SA.CTT01^S 


mm  DISTRICT  AGRICULTURAL  ASSOCIATION 


For  the  Year  1890, 


Composed  of  the  County  of  Placer. 


REPORT. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION. 


JO  HAMILTON. 
F.  D.  ADAMS -_. 
T.  J.  NICHOLS  - 


DIRECTORS. 

JO  HAMILTON - 

\V.  B.  LAKBNER - — - - • 

J.  C.  B0GG8 - 1 — 

W.  D.  PERKINS - - 

W.  M.  BAKER - 

G,  W.  TOWLE ^^1 

H.  T.  POWER -.   


Auburn,  December  1,  1890. 

IftwomMe  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture: 

.  n:  The  Directors  of  the  Twentieth  District  Agricultural 
iition  submit  this,  their  report  of  the  transactions  of  said  associa- 
irtheyear  ending  this  date. 

F,  D.  ADAMS, 
Secretary. 


RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES. 

Receipts, 

siOD  of  supply  wagons ._ _ $4  00 

I  of  entry  cards 278  00 

loftickets  at  Pavilion 37175 

|(jfticketsatPark S61  26 

|afprivilegesat  Park... ___ 90  00 

privileges  at-Pavilion _ 23  00 

"  e  on  Subscription , 23  00 

Expenditures, 

r  entry  clerks,  ticket  sellers,  etc. ) $672  86 

Biit  improvements  at  Park 165  25 

tifrdght,  and  express 43  55 

igand advertising 244  86 

195  48 

- - 100  00 

rfPavUioD 100  00 

mdise 112  74 

_ 309  66 

1,675  00 


$1.151  00 


$3,589  38 
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TRANSACTIONS   OF  THE 


PREMIUMS  AWARDEr)-1890. 


jjliillion) 

Ifgelding), 


FIRST  DEPARTMENT. 


Exhibit. 


CLASS  I — THOBOXJGHBBEDS — STALL! ONS. 

Nick  of  the  Woods,  three  years  old 

and  over 

Ophir,  two  years  old 

MABES. 

Peggy » three  years  old  and  over 

CLASS  II— STANDAKD  TKOTTERS — STALL- 
IONS. 

California  Prince,  three  years  old  and 
over 

Duke  of  Cameo,  three  years  old  and 
over 

General  Burr,  one  vear  old 

California  Prince,  Jr.,  under  one  year. 

MABES. 

Fanny,  three  years  old  and  over 

l«ady  Annie ,  Mnder  one  year 

CLASS  m — HOBSES  OF  ALL  -WOEK. 

Monarch,  three  years  old  and  over 

Daisy,  three  years  old  and  over 

Bird,  th!ree  years  old  and  over 

Prince,  two  years  old _ , 

CLASS  IV— BOADSTEBS — ^STALLIONS. 

Elmo,  three  years  old  and  over 

Scalune,  two  years  old _.. 

Black  Tim,  one  year  old 

Abbott,  one  year  old 

Joe,  under  one  year 


Exhibitor. 


Addiese. 


W.  H.  Dunston . 
W.  H.  Gueha ... 


W.  H.  Gusha . 


B.  Burr. 


A.  Herold  . 
H.  Warren . 
J.  Millett ,. 


Mrs.  Wm.  Barter . 
Mrs.  Wm.  Barter . 


John  Gould 

W.  Mcintosh 

Wright  &  Roumage 
C.  A.  Johnson ..... 


Bocklin 

Ophir 


Ophir. 


Applegate . 


Lincoln 

Applegate 

OnpperGftp-.. 


Penryn. 
Penryn , 


MABES. 

Pet,  three  years  old  and  over 

Baby,  one  year  old 

Queenie,  one  year  old .- 

Foxey,  under  one  year _ 


Prince 

CLASS  V— DRAFT  HORSES— STALLIONS. 

Comet,  four  years  old  and  over 


General,  four  years  old  and  over 
Romeo,  one  year  old  and  over 


E.  H.  Honn 

W.  H.  Gusha 

J.  S.  Shepherd 

GeoreeMay 

Wrignt  &  Roumage 


William  Wilkins  >>. 

R.T.Sutton 

E.  E.Gates 

Mrs.  Davis 


Boseville  . 
Roseville . 
Auburn.. - 
Aubllm— 


i 

^jgg  I— JEBSEYS  AND  ALDEE- 
SBTS— BULLS. 

ihwe  years  old  and  over., 

cows. 

^oneyearold 

^  years  old  and  over 

lyearsold 

D II-PURHAMS— BULLS. 


J.  Viemier, 


Placer  Co.  Breediag 

Association 
W.  Mcintosh 


Clipper  Gap  - 

Opmr..-. 

Auburn.. 

Auburn. 

AubBm.. 


Auburn,. 
Auburn, 
Auburn- 
Auburn. 


Auburn. 


CLASS  VI— DBAFT  XABES. 

Gray  Bess,  four  years  old  and  over  . 

Mollie,  four  years  old  and  over 

Nellie,  three  years  old _ 

Belle,  two  years  old - 


CLASS  VII — CABBIAQE  HOBSBS,  ETC. 

Span  of  carriage  horses 

Smgle  horse 1.. 

addle  horse 


George  May Aubum....  -- 


J.  8.  Shepherd. 
John  Stout 

B.  Bemhard ... 

C.  Henny 


W.  H.  Houchin, 
A.  Hoflfman 


Colfax. 
Roseville , 


Auburn.. 
Auburn.. 
Auburn., 
Ophir—., 


Auburn. 
Auburn. 


TWENTIETH  DISTRICT  AGRICULTURAL   ASSOCIATION. 

FiBST  Depabtment— Continued. 


Exhibit. 


i  Tnl—SVEEPSTAKES. 


jligS  IX— JACKS. 


{tree -years  old  and  over__ 
hro years  old _-_ 


cows. 
f,  three  years  old  and  over. 

IT-HOLSTEINS— BULLS. 

tog,  calf 

BT-GRADED  COWS. 

yeais  old  and  over 

ijeaisold 

Iiearold _ 

'  one  year.-- 


HJUSS  II— BEBKSHIRE. 

Kiaihs 


bnis. 


old 

mioaths  old— . 

WIJITBT,   ETC. 


Exhibitor. 


W.  Mcintosh  ._. 

John  Stout 

J.  B.  Patterson  . 


J,  Hutchinson . 


W.  H.  Curtis 


Mrs.  E.  Roberson. 
Mrs.  E.  Koberson. 
Peter  Hansen 


L.  Armbruster.. 

C.  H.  Slade 

George  Perkins  . 
James  Cook  _... 


James  Cook 


L.  Armbruster. 


A.  N.  Hoffman  . 

J.  N.  Hayes 

J.  B.  Meredith.. 
Prank  Brutclier. 
M.  Lowell - 


John  Vehmeler . 
John  Predom._. 


Miss  M.  Robinson .. 

John  Predoni 

E.  H.  Honn 

Mrs.  H.  Kesenhoener 

Oscar  Houchin 

R.  T.  Sutton 

James  Breslin 

J.  L.  Lane 

J.  L.  Lane  _,> 

J.  L.  Lane  .  

J.  L.  Lane 

George  Perkins 

J.  Vehmeier 

Frank  Lewis 

Miss  M.  Roberson  __ 


Address. 


Roseville  . 
Auburn.. 
Auburn. - 


Ophir. 


Auburn. 


Auburn. 
Auburn - 
Auburn. 


Auburn... 

Auburn 

Newcastle 
Auburn 


Auburn. 


Auburn. 


Auburn. 
Auburn. 
Auburn. 
Auburn. 
Auburn. 


Auburn. 
Auburn. 


C.  H.  Slade |  Auburn..-,- 
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Award. 


-$10  00 
.$10  00 
-$10  00 


$16  00 


.$10  00 


-$3  00 
-$7  60 
-$6  00 


Auburn 

Auburn 

Clipper  Gap 

Auburn 

Auburn 

Auburn .. 

Auburn 

Auburn 

Auburn 

Auburn 

Auburn 

Newcastle 

Auburn 

Auburn 

Auburn _. 


.$10  00 
..$3  00 
-$10  00 
-47  50 


.$7  50 


Diploma. 


.$30  00 

-$7  50 

.-$6  00 

.$5  00 

..$3  00 


.$5  00 
-$3  00 


-..$3  00 

$3  00 

—  .$3  00 
...^3  00 

$3  00 

..-:$3  00 

$3  00 

.....$3  00 

$3  00 

$3  00 

._-.$3  00 
....$3  00 
-—$3  00 
.-43  00 
.-..$3  00 
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TRANSACTIONS   OF  THE 

SECOND  DEPAKTMENT. 


Exhibit. 


Beehive 

Tray  for  drying  raisins - 

CLASS  V— VEHICLES  MADE  IN  DISTBICT. 

Wagon  _ 

Spjing  wagon - -  — 

Buffgy 

Buckboard -_. 

Riffle  box - 


Exhibitor. 


E.  B.  Beecher. 
E.  B.  Beecher. 


J.  Haeny 

J,  Haeny 

J.  Haeny 

J.  G.  Bisbee&Son._ 

Charles  Trafton 


THIKD  DEPARTMENT. 


Exhibit. 


CLASS  I. 


Double  harness . 
Single  harness,- 
Bridles  , 


CLASS    III. 


Candlestick.. 

Blacksmith  work- 


Spring  bed. 
Mattress... 


CLASS   V. 


Boors 

Blinds 

Sash -— 

Wood  pulp 

Brooms _ 

Lumber 

Carpenter  work 

Bur  frame 

Fruit  baskets _ 

'  MISCELLAUEOrS. 

Clajr  brick 

Lapidary  work 


Exhibitor. 


0.  Mallory- 
O.  Mallory. 
O.  Mallory. 


H.  G.  AUomory. 
D.  Kirby- 


Coker  &  McElwee.. 
Ooker&  McElwee., 


Towle  Bros.  &  Co.  „ 
Towle  Bros.  &  Co.  -. 
Towle  Bros.  &  Go.  . 
Towle  Bros.  &  Co.  - 
George  Dudley. 
Towle  Bros.  &  Co. 
W.  S.  Skellinger  . 

Walter  Jacobs 

S.F.Woodworth., 


G.  P.  Halsey- 
A.  Keller. 


FOURTH   DEPARTMENT. 


Exhibit 


Silk  embroidery 

Cotton  embroidery 

Embroidery 

Outline  embroidery 

Table  cover 

Table  scarf 

Chair  seat 

Banner 

Picture  embroidery 

Lace - 

Ribbon  work 

Stockings _._ 


TWENTIETH  DISTRICT  AGRICULTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

Fourth  Depaetment— Continued. 
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Exhibitor. 


Mrs,  James  Tufts... 
Mrs.  N.  H.  Karchner 
Miss  D.  Barkhaus... 
Mrs.  W.R.  Arthur.. 

Miss  Cora  Siefert 

Miss  Kate  RusselL .. 

E.  T.  Robie 

Miss  J.  Chamberlain 

Miss  J.  S.  Quire 

Miss  B.  Fellows 

Miss  N.  L.  Karchner 
Miss  L  M.  Power... 
Miss  W.  H.  Sawyer. 
Miss  Nellie  Davis  --_ 

Mrs.  Nellie  Ray 

Mrs.  W.  M.  Crutcher. 

Mrs.  Arthur 

Miss  Jessie  Stone 

Mrs.  James  Shea 

Mrs.  Ed.  Polifka.-.- 

Mrs.  E.  Peardon 

Mrs.  G.  W.  Threlkel. 

Miss  B.  Gassher 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Wetherker 

Miss  Nellie  Ray 

Mrs.  L.  L.  Chamber- 
lain  

Mrs.  Sutton..^ 


Mrs.  0.  M.  Trask  ... 
Miss  Lucy  Romero.. 
Anna  M.  Lininger.. 

EffieHayford 

Dolly  McCormick.. 


H.  A.  Nesenhoener. 
H.  A.  Nesenhoener. 


G.  Sch Wallenberg.. 
D.Griffiths 


Emily  Roberson . 


Address. 


Award. 


Auburn 

Sheridan 

Lincoln ,__ 

Auburn 

Auburn..-. 

Auburn _ 

Auburn 

Auburn 

Auburn... 

Auburn 

Sheridan 

Auburn... 

Auburn 

Lincoln 

Auburn _ 

Auburn 

Auburn 

Auburn 

Auburn 

Michigan  Bluff, 

Ophir 

Newcastle  - 

Auburn 

Forest  Hill 

Auburn 


Auburn . 
Auburn - 


Auburn . 
Auburn - 
Auburn . 
Auburn. 
Auburn. 


Auburn . 
Auburn . 


..$2  50 
..$5  00 
-..|2  00 
..$3  00 
..$2  60 
..$2  50 
..$2  50 
..$2  00 
..|2  00 
..|1  60 
-.11  60 
.$1  50 
..$100 
,-$1  00 
-.$1  00 
..|2  50 
..|2  00 
-.13  00 
-$3  00 
..$1  50 
..$1  50 
..$1  50 
..$2  00 
..$2  50 
..$2  00 


.11  00 
-|1  00 


.$5  00 
.$5  00 
.$3  00 
.$2  00 
.$1  00 


-$10  00 


Penryn 
Penryn 


Auburn  . 


,$10  00 

..$7  60 


$5  00 


FIFTH   DEPARTMENT. 


Exhibitor. 


Mrs.W.M.  Crutcher. 

Mrs.  A.  Musso 

Mrs.  <T.  L.  Peach 

Mrs.  W.  D.  Perkins. 

Mrs.  F.  Millikin  .... 
Mrs.W.H.Houchin 
Mrs.  W.  B.  Hayford- 
Misfi  D.  Barkhaus.-- 

Mrs.  Millikin 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Preston  . 
Mrs.  Nellie  Ray.. 
Mrs.  C.  Ludwig.- 


Auburn. 
Rocklin.... 
Penryn  — , 
Auburn -.., 
Colfax  ....- 
Lincoln ..,. 
Penryn .... 
Gold  Run.. 
Auburn  ... 
Auburn,.,. 


Exhibit. 

Exhibitor. 

Address. 

Award. 

cuss  t. 
"''^Wil  wheat         

Mrs.  C.  Ludwig 

Miss  Nellie  Davis... 

W.  D.  Gould 

0.  D.  Storrs        

Auburn 

$5  00 

"*«lwheat: 

Lincoln     

$3  00 

Roseville 

$5  00 



Auburn 

$5  00 

*'--.. 

E.  Hurlburt 

T.  W  McCarthy. ,- 

S.  Laycock 

S.  Reese 

A    Tohnson             --- 

Auburn 

$5  00 

Auburn. 

$2  50 

^ASS  11. 

Auburn - 

$2  50 

*»,       — — •-- 

Auburn       .. 

$1  60 

•«.         '""" 

Auburn....   

$2  60 

^«*,^^            ,__ 

Mrs.  J.  Hamilton.. - 

T.  B.Gibson 

E.  B.  Beecher 

Auburn 

Auburn 

Aubam .... 

$1  00 

$2  60 

$2  50 
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rrifBNTlETH  DISTRICT  AQBICULTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

SIXTH  DEPARTMENT. 
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Exhibit. 


Exhibitoi?. 


Egyptian  com — 

Onions 

Sweet  potatoes - 

Sweet  potatoes 

Tomatoes _ 

Tomatoes _. 

Cabbage  _  —  _ 

Cabbage -- 

Sweet  corn _ - 

Popcorn - 

Popcorn _ 

Watermelons 

Watermelons 

Largest  watermelon 

Muskmelons-- 

Muskmelons - 

Muskmelons --. 

Cantaloupes _ - 

Cantaloupes - 

Carrots  .__ 

Carrots -  --- 

Cucumbers  ^ _ 

Cucumbers -.."_--. 

Beets,  stock -- 

Beets,  stock 

Be6ts,  table - 

Beets,  table -- 

Squash 

Squash^ _ 

Largest  squash 

Beans 

Beans — 

Best  and  largest  display  of  vegetables 
Second  best 


AddreflB. 


Flowering  plants - 

Flowering  plants 

Ornamental  plants 

Ornamental  plants -  - 

Hanging  baskets  — 

Cut  flowers--- 

Ferns 

Floral  design 

Floral  design 

Grain  in  sheaf . 

Grain  in  sheaf 

Hops 

Tea  plants _ 

Tobacco  plants 


Jar  of  butter « 


Bread -_.. 

Bread - 

Biscuit  _- - 

Brown  bread -.. 

Graham  bread 

Wheat  bread 

Doughnuts _- 

Doughnuts 

Display  of  bread 


T.  B.  Gibson 

J.  K.  Correa 

E.  L,  Hawk 

T.  B.  Gibson 

Mrs.  C.  Ludwig--. 

W.  H.  Curtis 

0.  D.  Storrs 

Mrs,  J.  Hamilton 

D.  Hamilton.. _ 

W.H.Curtis 

T.  B.  Gibson _. 

O.  D.  Storrs 

T.  B.  Gibson... 

T.  B.  Gibson 

CD.  Storrs 

Mrs.  J.  Hamilton.., 

P.  Oest 

J.  M.  Kirk... 

J.  K.  Correa 

Mrs,  J.  Hamilton.. 
O.  D.  Storrs. 

E.  H.  Honn.l 

Mrs.  A.  M.  Lininger 

0.  D.  Storrs.. , 

Mrs.  J.  Hamilton.. 
Claude  Shepherd ... 

John  Stout , 

O.  D.  Storrs.- 

J.  M.  Kirk 

J.  May.-. 

R,  T.  Sutton 

T.B.Gibson 

Mrs.  J.  Hamilton. - 
T.  B.Gibson 


Auburn 

Newcastle  . 

Rocklin., 

Auburn , 

Auburn 

Auburn 

Auburn 

Auburn 

Auburn 

Auburn 

Auburn 

Auburn 

Auburn 

Auburn 

Auburn 

Auburn 

Auburn 

Auburn 

Newcastle — 

Auburn 

Auburn 

Clipper  Gap.. 

Auburn.-—. 

Auburn 

Auburn 

Auburn 

Auburn 

Auburn 

Auburn 

Auburn 

Auburn 

Aubuni 

Auburn. 

Auburn 


%^iUt 


CLA88  I. 


A.  F.  Boardman. 

Mrs.  F.  Grohs 

A.  F.  Boardman 

Mrs.  F.  Grohs 

A.  F.  Boardman 

Albert  Locher 

A.  T.  Boardman . 
Mrs.  H.  F.  Calenberg 
Mrs.  F.  J.  Locher... 

George  Perkins 

Mrs.  C.  Ludwig 

Mrs.  G,  Armstrong. 
Mrs.  E.  Roberson... 
H.  Nesenhoener 


Auburn 

Auburn 

Auburn 

Auburn--. 

Auburn 

Auburn 

Auburn 

Auburn 

Auburn  .- 
Newcastle  - 
Aubuin.— 
Auburn --. 
Auburn.— 
Auburn.-.. 


Mrs.  H.  Robinson  ._  Auburn  . 


Mrs.  J.  C.  Safford... 
Mrs.  A.  K.  Robinson 
Belle  McCormick ... 
Mrs.  E.  C.  WilUford. 
Mrs,  E.  C.  WilJiford 

Mrs.  E.  Barker 

Mrs.  E»  Barker 

Mrs.  E.G. WilUford 
Mrs.  A.  A.  Pettingill 


Auburn . 
Auburn ., 
Aubuni  - 
Auburn. 
Auburn . 
Auburn. 
Auburn, 
Axibuin . 
Auburn. 


cuss  II, 


HI. 


Exhibitor. 


Address. 


Auburn 

Auburn - 

Auburn 


Auburn 

Auburn 

Auburn 

Auburn 

Newcastle  . 

Auburn 

Auburn 

Auburn 

Colfax 

Auburn 

Ophir 

Auburn 

Newcastle 
Newcastle  . 
Newcastle  . 


H.  Runckle 

W.H.Curtis 

P.  Oest 

0.  D.  Storrs. 

W.H.Curtis 

H.  B.  Gaylord 

P.  Heilbrun 

G  eorge  Perkins 

G.WThrelkel 

G.  F.  Halsey 

H.  H.  Pillsbury 

Mrs.  Minnie  Irwin. . 

H.  B.  Gaylord 

C.  Henny 

G.  W.  Armstrong... 

George  Perkins 

0.  T.  Adams 

Ira  Avery 

J.  W.  Hmbert Auburn 

E.  E.  Hulbert Auburn.. 

W.  J.  Wilson Newcastle 

C.  M,  Delamater...  J  Newcastle 

H,  B.  Gaylord Auburn.., 

T.  B.  Gibson Auburn... 

0.  T.  Adams.- Newcastle 

J.  K.  Correa Newcastle 

Mrs.  E.  Roberson... I  Auburn 
Auburn  0.  G.  Ass'n. 
Auburn  0.  G.  Ass'n. 

E,  B.  Beecher 

T.  B.  Gibson. 

E.  W.  Maslin 

E.  L.  Hawk 

O.T.Adams 

P.  Oest - 

J.  K.  Correa„ 

J.  P.  Armes  &  Bro.— 

W.D.Gould 

E.  L,  Hawk 

E.W.  Maslin 

P.  Oest... 

J.  K.  Correa 

Kate  Deetkin 

J.  W.  Barker 

W.  H.  Houchin.... 


Award. 


Mo** 


Mrs.  E.  Roberson . 
William  Foster... 
Miss  Nellie  MorrilL. 

CM.  Delamater 

CM.  Delamater. 
Mrs. H.H.  Pillsbury. 
C  M,  Delamater.., 
C  M.  Delamater... 
Miss  Nellie  Morrill.. 
0.  M.  Delamater. - 

W.  Foster.. 

C  M.  Delamater.. 


A.  F.  Boardman ., 

A.  Johnson 

J.W.Lee 

J.  W.  Hulbert 

H.  B.  Gaylord-—. 
G.  D.  Kellogg 


Auburn 

Auburn 

Auburn 

Auburn 

Loomis 

Rocklin 

Newcastle  . 

Auburn 

Newcastle  . 
Newcastle  . 
Roseville  .-. 

Rocklin 

Loomis 

Auburn 

Newcastle  _ 

Auburn 

Auburn 

Auburn 


.>.-|10  00 

$5  00 

$2  50 

-...$10  00 

$5  00 

$2  60 

....?10  00 

$600 

$2  50 

....$10  00 

$5  00 

$2  60 

$6  00 

$3  00 

$2  00 

$5  00 

$3  00 

$2  00 

....$10  00 

$6  00 

$5  00 

$3  00 

$2  00 

-.-.$5  00 
—  .$3  00 
-...$2  00 
-..-$6  00 
-...$6  00 
-.  .$6  00 
..-$5  00 
-..-$3  00 
....$2  00 
—$15  00 
..-$10  00 
-..$5  00 
.-.$10  00 
.-..$5  00 
....$2  60 
..-$2  50 
....$15  00 

$8  00 

...,$10  00 

|5  00 

^SOO 

-.  -$3  00 


Auburn , 

Lincoln _. 

Auburn , 

Newcastle 

Newcastle 

Auburn , 

Newcastle 

Newcastle 

Auburn 

Newcastle 

Lincoln  „ 

Newcastle 


Auburn., - 
Auburn... 
Newcastle 

Auburn 

Auburn 

Newcastle 


$3  00 

$3  00 

$4  00 

$3  00 

$6  00 

$6  00 

$2  00 

$2  00 

$3  00 

-.-$10  00 

$5  00 

....$10  00 


.$7  60 
-$2  60 
-$2  60 
.$2  60 

.$2  00 
.$5  00 
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Exhibit. 


Honey 

Preserves  

Pickles - 

Jelly.-.- 

Jellv 

Sealed  fruit 

Display  of  fruits,  nuts,  etc.. 


Exhibitor. 


E.  B.  Beecher 

Mrs.  W.  B.  Lardner 
Mrs.  E.  B.  Beecher.. 
Mrs.  W.  B.  Lardner. 
Mrs.  E.  L.  Hawk... 
Mrs.  E.  H.  Honn  . 
George  D.  Kellogg  -. 


TWENTIETH  DISTRICT  AGBICULTURAL   ASSOCIATION. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
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Address. 


Auburn 

Auburn 

Auburn [ 

Auburn ] 

Rocklin 

Clipper  Gap., 
Newcastle ... 


EzhiUt. 


SEVENTH  DEPARTMENT. 


Exhibit. 


Landscape  painting 

Painting  (fruit) 

Portrait  painting _ 

Painting  (flowers) 

Painting  on  bolting  cloth 

Best  collection  of  paintings  . 

Painting  on  china 

Painting  on  porcelain 


Exhibitor.    , 


Mrs.  M.  T.  Robie 

Mrs.  S,  B.  Burt 

Miss  D.  Willitts  .___ 
Mrs.  B.  Cromwell.. - 
Mrs.  E.  De  Gomez  _ 
Miss  Susie  Gordan. 

MissB.  Kirk 

Miss  M.  Conroy 


Address. 


Landscap e  drawing 

Crayon  drawing 

India  ink  drawing 

Pen  drawing 

Best  display  of  crayon  work  . 


JTIVENIIiE. 


Oil  painting  . 
Oil  painting . 


CRAYON  DBAWINGS. 


Landscape 

Landscape 

Landscape 

Landscape 

Landscape 

Landscape 

Pencil  drawing . 
Map  drawing . .. 


MAP  DRAWING  BY  SCHOOL  CHILDREN. 


Mrs.  B.  Cromwell. . 
Miss  D.  Willitts  ..« 

J.  E.ITren 

Ella  Gibson 

Miss  M.  Hamilton. 


Nellie  Beecher . 
Erank  Bettan,. 


Mabel  Huntley  . 
B.  Dunlap 

A.  Locher 

L.  M.  Bums 

R.  Service , 

Cora  Mallory  ... 
Nellie  Beecher., 

B,  Uren.., 


Cora  Mallory 

L.  Hayford 

Dutch  Plat  School .. 
Edgewood  School-.. 
Valley  View  School. 


Auburn.. 
Auburn.. 
Auburn.. 
RocMin.. 
Auburn.. 
Auburn., 
Auburn. 
Auburn. 


Rocklin 

Auburn 

Dutch  Flat . 

Auburn 

Auburn 


Auburn. 
Auburn. 


Auburn 

Auburn 

Auburn 

Auburn.. 

Auburn 

Auburn 

Auburn 

Dutch  Flat  -. 


Auburn 

Auburn 

Dutch  Hat— 
Edge  wood  -- 
Valley  View  - 


pehjckens. 


Img-. 


rfdranhorses 

if  fast  walking  horses  _ 
on  of  handling  horses  . 
DO  of  handling  horses . 
M of  handling  horses  . 
DA  of  handling  horses  . 
in  of  handling  horses  . 


Exhibitor. 


A.  Keena 

C.  Hulbert 

P.  Pelster 

E.  Fowler 

A.  Herrill 

Clara  Johnson 

Ida  Johnson 

H.  Kaiser 

G.  Woolridge 

S.  Robinson... 

L.  Service 

B.  Greenfield 

Baby  Seavey 

J.  Stout 

J.  Stout. 

Mrs.  E.  Peardon., 
Mrs.  Jessie  Elournoy 
Miss  D.  Willitts  .. 
Miss  K.  Deetkin .. 

Miss  M.  Tuttle 

O.A.Johnson 

Hoffman  Bros 

Jno.  Vehmeier 

H.  Stone 

Kate  Deetkin 

Cora  Johnson 

May  Meredith 

Ike  Saunders 

P.  H.  Haughn.-., 
Fred.  Birdsall  _. 

H.  Stone--- 

Ike  Saunders 

I.  P.  Haughn 


Address. 


Award. 


Auburn 

Auburn 

Auburn 

Auburn _ 

Auburn 

Auburn 

Auburn 

Auburn , 

Auburn 

Auburn 

Auburn 

Auburn 

Auburn 

Auburn 

Auburn 

Ophir 

Auburn 

Auburn 

Auburn 

Auburn 

Auburn 

Auburn 

Auburn 

Auburn 

Auburn j $8  66 

,  Auburn $4  00 

Auburn 1 $3  00 

.$10  00 
..$5  00 
.  $10  00 
..-$5  00 
..113  00 
..$10  00 


..$5  00 
,45  00 
.-$5  00 
.-$5  00 
.-$6  00 
..$5  00 
..$5  00 
._|5  00 
-$5  00 
_45  00 
..$6  00 
..$5  00 
..$5  00 
.42  50 
.43  00 
..$100 
-47  50 
..$5  00 
.45  00 
..$3  00 
_.$6  00 
41000 

410  00 

.$5  00 


Auburn, 
Auburn. 


TRA.NSA.CTIONS 


IIY-FIRST  DISTRICT  AGRICULTURAL  ASSOCIATION 

For  the  Year  1890, 

I  Composed  of  the  Counties  of  Mariposa,  Merced,  and  Fresno. 


REPORT. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION. 


LEWIS  LEACH Pm 

N.  I.  BALDWIN - 

FARMERS  BANK — 


Fresno,  December  9, 1890. 

ifeworaJfe  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture: 

n:  The  Directors  of  the  Twenty-first  District  Agricultural 
ion  submit  this,  their  report  of  the  transactions  of  said  associa- 
fctheyear  ending  this  date. 

N.  I.  BALDWIN, 
Secretary. 


DIRECTORS. 

LEWIS  LEACH 1 

WILLIAM  M.  HUGHES  - - 

V.C.W.  HOOPER - -- 

L  J,  BUCKLEY - -. 

J.  F.  McSWAIN.... 

C.  A.  WARFIELD. -. 

W.  C.  OSTRANDER - 

J.  M.  CORCORAN - 


RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES. 

Receipts, 

^i^r^^''®^^ - - - $^.226  00 

- 10  00 

-- 4,376  98 

Itod  3,630  75 

sfee«::^tocfc:::::::::-:::::::::::::::::::::;::::":-  ™75 

•— - - 2,500  00 

Expenditures. 

^Agricultural  Association $i^260  00 

I  8,'380  00 

- 1,007  25 

250  00 

:;;■;- - - 104  00 

1"I"III1III  845  35 

::;; 277  60 

m.., - - - IIII  525  00 

1,089  00 


$16,776  48 


$13,772  60 
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TRANSACTIONS   OF  THE 


TWfiNTY-FIBST  DISTBICT   AGRICULTURAL   ASSOCIATION. 
First  Department — Continued. 


Exhibit. 


PREMIUMS  AWARDEIK1890. 


FIRST  DEPARTMENT. 


ExbiWt. 


CLASS  I— THOBOUGHBEEDS. 

Zingarella  _— _ — 

CLASS  II — STANDARD-BKEP  TROTTERS. 

Clovis  — - 

Poplar  Boy — 

Mattie 

M5me^ - - — 

Valley  Yiew  Maid__ — . 

CLASS  III — GENERAL  PURPOSE — FAMILIES 

Clovis  and  i]ve  of  his  get 

Buccaneer,  Jr.,  and  five  of  Ms  get 


Exhibitor. 


R.  P.  Ashe. 


S.  N.  Straube . 
S.  N.  Stranbe . 
S.  N.Stranbe. 
S.  N.  Stranbe. 
S.  N.  Straube  . 


CLASS  IV— DRAFT  HORSES, 


Tom.. 
lUiers. 


CLASS  V — ROADSTERS. 


S.N.  Straube 

J,  A.  Waterman  ... 


P.  Barr 

W.  J.  Prather. 


Merced . 


Fresno- 
Fresno.. 
Fresno- 
Fresno. 
Fieano- 


Buccaneer,  Jr. 

Lee  Patchen -•-- 

Daisy _. 


SPECIAL— CLEVELAND   BAYS. 

Lord  Hartington.._ _ 

Roseleaf — 

Rillington  Lassie ^ 

Loyalty  _ --- 

CLASS  VII— ROADSTER  TEAMS. 

Team , 


J.  A,  Waterman  . 
Chas.  Bndicott... 
W.  J.  CaldwelL. 


Fresno. 
Fresno. 


Dinuba , 

Fresno- 


Fresno 

Kingsbiirg.. 
Fresno 


W.  J.  Prather_ 
W.  J.  Prather. 
W.  J.  Prather. 
W.  Wilkinson. 


CLASS  VIll— -GENERAL  PURPOSES. 


Paragon 

(General  Lee - 


CLASS  IX — COLTS. 


Aaron 

LuluC 

Earl 

Poplar  Girl.- 

CLASS  X— SWEEPSTAKES. 

Junio - --- 

Mattie 

CATTLE — ^CLASS  1— PURHAMS. 

6th  Kirklevington  of  Forest  Home— 
44th  Kirklevington  of  Forest  Home- 
Belle's  Duke  of  Forest  Home.— 

Rosens  Duke  of  Forest  Home.. 

14th  Rose  of  Forest  Home ,- 

21st  Rose  of  Forest  Home 

12th  Oxford  Rose  of  Forest  Home.-. 

Jessie  Maynard 

Oxford  Rose  16th 


G.  A.  Dodge. 


Fresno-... 
Fresno..-, 
Fresno.,-. 
Fresno..-, 


F.  G.  Berry- 
M.  Cotton. - 


R.Moore 

S.  N.  Straube . 
S.  N.  Straube . 
S.  N.  Straube . 


Hanford . 
Fresno.., 


Wildflower  - 

Fresno. .- 

Fresno 

Fresno 


S.  N.  Straube  . 
S.  N.  Straube . 


C.  Younger  &  Son  . 
C.  Younger  &  Son  . 
0.  Younger  &  Son  . 
C,  Younger  &  Son  . 
C.  Younger  &  Son  , 
C.  Younger  &  Son  - 
C.  Younger  &  Son  . 
0.  Younger  <fc  Son  . 
C.  Younger  &  Son  . 


Fresno - 
Fresno . 


San  Jos6,.. 
San  Jos6... 
San  Jos6.., 
San  Jos6... 
San  Jo96.., 
San  Jos6.. 
San  Jos^., 
San  Jos^,. 
San  Jos6^. 


[(jASSlI-POLIiED  ANGUS. 

5^ 

*"    eofWUdfiower. 
i"3d 

I  (jiiSS  in— HEEBFORDS. 


Exhibitor. 


mSS  Tin— HERDS. 

ingfeon  and  four  cows. 

IciASS  IX— SWEEPSTAKES. 

ion 


m.  and  three  calves.- 

^ffil-GRADED  CATTLE. 

811— POLAND-CHINA    AND 
,  CHESTER  WHITES. 

pyearsold 

im , -. 

ponthsold 

B  III— SWEEPSTAKES. 

i 

gs 

POULTRY. 

bRocks 

Mas 

le  Cochins 

aitams .-. 

jeese 

58  pigeons 


Ferguson  &  Austin 
Ferguson  &  Austin 
Ferguson  &  Austin 
Ferguson  &  Austin 
Ferguson  &  Austin 


L.  D.  Scott. 
L.  P.  Scott. 
L.  D.  Scott. 
L.  D.  Scott.. 


Address. 


Fresno. 
Fresno  - 
Fresno. 
Fresno  - 
Fresno . 


C.  Younger  <fe  Son  .. 


C.  Younger  &  Son  . 
C.  Younger  &  Son  _ 
Ferguson  &  Austin 
C.  Younger  <fe  Son  . 


L.  D.  Scott 

0.  Younger  &  Son 


W,  J.  Prather  .. 

J.  Shepard 

J.  Shepard 

J.  Shepard 

J.  Shepard 

J.  Shepard 

F.  G.  Berry 

D.  Disumkes 

F.  G.  Berry 

William  Gifford 
William  Gifford 

M.  Dwyer 

William  Gifford 
William  Gifford 


Clifton - 
Clifton. 
Clifton. 
Clifton. 


San  Jos^- 


San  Jos6. 
San  Jos^. 
Fresno --_ 
San  Jos6- 


Clifton... 
San  Jos6. 


Fresno  . 
Fresno  . 
Fresno . 

Fresno . 


Fresno . 
Fresno. 
Fresno . 


Fresno. 

Fresno . 
Fresno- 
Fresno . 
Fresno . 
Fresno - 
Fresno, 


THIRD  DEPARTMENT. 


777 


Award. 


-$10  00 
,-$6  00 
.45  00 
...$3  00 
..$10  00 


.$10  GO 

.-$5  00 

..^00 


.$20  00 


.$20  00 
$20  00 
-$20  00 
-$20  00 


-$5  00 

.$8  00 


.$10  00 
.$10  00 
-$10  00 
-$10  00 


-$10  00 
.$10  00 
.$10  00 


.$1  00 

.$1  00 
,$1  00 
.$1  00 
.$1  00 
.$1  00 
.$9  00 


Eshlblt. 

Exhibitor. 

Address. 

Award. 

.»-TBXTILE  FABRICS. 

Mrs.  W.F.Plate.... 
Mrs.  W.  E.  Chesley. 
Mrs.  J.  0.  Colwell .. 
Mrs.  J.  O.  Colwell ._ 
Mrs.  J.  O.  Colwell .. 
Mrs.  J.  0.  Colwell ,. 
;Mrs.  J.  0.  Colwell .. 

Mrs.  L.  Mix 

Mrs.  L.  Mix 

Mrs.  L.  Mix 

Mrs.  L.  Mix 

Mrs.  S.  C.Waltz._.. 
Mrs.  S.  C.  Waltz..-. 
Mrs.  S.  C.  Waltz.... 

Fresno 

$2  00 

W  scarfs... 

Fresno 

$1  00 

'*aiaos8 

Fresno  - 

$1  00 

Fresno 

$1  00 

passes   

Fresno 

SI  (V) 

petrifactions 

Fresno 

.      $10  00 

fcmn  leaves 

Fresno.. 

-.  ..$6  00 

i 

Fresno 

$1  no 

^-... 

Fresno 

<Ri  nn 

<—...,._-.. ...... 

Fresno 

<R1  (V) 

ig. 

Fresno 

Hsi  no 

firkin  silk  .— 

Fresno 

%<2  (V) 

prk  in  crewel 

Fresno 

$2  00 

r- — 

Fresno 

...  -$1  00 
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Exhibit 


Chenille . 
Rococo . 


Exhibitor. 


Art  ribbon  work... _ 

Plush  work 

Crewel  work 

Tufted  work 

Applique  work „. 

Couching. __ _ 

Etching 

Silk  embroidery  ...-_ 

Silk  embroidery  on  flannel 

Silk  embroidery  on  cotton  and  linen  .. 

Silk  embroidery  in  gold  thread 

Transfer  work 

Worsted  picture 

Hemstitching 

Hand  quilting 

Braiding 

Hand  sewing _ 

Machine  sewing.... 

Embroidered  fire  screen 

Embroidered  wail  panel 

Embroidered  plaque 

Ottoman  CO ver^... _. 

Sofa  pillow - .- 

Table  scarf 

Table  cover 

Silk  crazy  quilt — 

Lambrequins - 

Crochet  work ^ 

Baby^s  afghan 

Crochet  work  in  silk 

Tidies  (three  patterns) 

Lace  (three  patterns ) 

Quilt,  crochet  work 

Greatest  variety  of  crochet  work .. 

Silk  knitting  work 

Undershirt 

Pair  slippers - 

Point  lace 

Macrame -. 

Specimen  of  leather  work 

Lace  sheet  sham.. 

Best  general  display -. 

Cotton  linen  knitting 

Silk  stockings 

Cotton  stockings  ._ 

Lace  knitting 

Variety  of  lace 

Tatting _ 

Display  of  needle  work 

Toilet  set - 

Tidy  set 

Infant's  outfit 

Rag  carpet - 

Specimen  of  bead  work 

Specimen  of  artificial  flowers 

Embroidered  portieres 

Shawl  (crochet  work) 

Tidy  (crochet  linen) 

Lambrequin 

Bisque  work  on  panel. 

Fancy  needle  work 

Duchess  lace  work  _ .. 

Silk  quilt 

Crazy  quilt 


Address 


Mrs.  S.C.  Waltz..., 

Mrs.  S.  C.  Waltz.._ 

Mrs.  S.  C.  Waltz-... 

Mrs.  S.  C.  Waltz-. 

Mrs.  S.  C.  Waltz.. .- 

Mrs.  S.  C.  Waltz.... 

Mrs.  S.  C.  Waltz—. 

Mrs.  S.  C.  Waltz... 

Mrs.  S.  C.  Waltz... 

Mrs.  S.  C.  Waltz.... 

Mrs.  S.  C.  Waltz..- 

Mrs.  S.  C.  Waltz.... 

Mrs.  S.  C.  Waltz.  . 

Mrs.  S.C.  Waltz..-. 

Mrs.S.C.  Waltz.... 

Mrs.  S.  C.  Waltz... 

Mrs.  S.  C.  Waltz  _. 

Mrs.  S,  C.  Waltz... 

Mrs.  S.  C.  Waltz... 

Mrs.  S.C.  Waltz.... 

Mrs.  S.  C.  Waltz.... 

Mrs.  S.C.  Waltz.... 

Mrs.  S.C.  Waltz.... 

Mrs.  S.  C.  Waltz.... 

Mrs.  S.  C.  Waltz—. 

Mrs.  S.  C.  Waltz... 

Mrs.  8.  C.  Waltz... 
Mrs.  S.C.  Waltz... 

Mrs.  S.  C.  Waltz... 

Mrs.  S.C.  Waltz... 
Mrs.  S.C.  Waltz... 
Mrs.  S.  C.  Waltz... 
Mrs.  S.C.  Waltz.-. 
Mrs.  S.  C.  Waltz... 
Mrs.  S.C.  Waltz... 
Mrs.  S.  C.  Waltz... 
Mrs.  S.C.  Waltz... 

Mrs.  Mix 

Mrs.  W.N.  Snow-- 
Mrs.  W.  N.  Snow.. 
Mrs.  W.N.  Snow.. 
Mrs.  W.  N.  Snow , 
Mrs.  M.  H.  Berry. 
Mrs.  S.  C.  Waltz. 
Mrs.  S.  C.  Waltz. 
Mrs.  S.C.  Waltz... 
Mrs.  8.  C.  Waltz... 
Mrs.  S.  C.  Waltz-, 
Mrs.  S.  C.  Waltz- 
Mrs.  S.  C.  Waltz.. 
Mrs.  S,  C.  Waltz.. 
Mrs.  S.  C.  Waltz.. 
Mrs.  S.C.  Waltz.. 
Mrs.  S.  C.  Waltz- 
Mrs.  S.  C.  Waltz- 
Mrs.  S.  C.  Waltz - 
Mrs.  S.  C.  Waltz - 
Mrs.  S.  C.  Waltz - 
Miss  May  Fisher.. 
Miss  May  Fisher.. 
Miss  May  Fisher  .. 
Mrs.  Chas.  Lasure 
Mrs.  C.  H.  Davis.. 
Mrs.  S.  Sackville,- 
Mrs.  W.  N.  Snow  . 
Mrs.  W.N.  Snow. 


Fresno 

Fresno 

Fresno.^.'  ■ 
I  Fresno...^- 

Fresno 

Fresno,..-- 

Fresno 

Fresno 

Fresno -- -r- 
Fresno  .-.- 

Fresno 

Fresno,-— 

Fresno 

Fresno..-'- 
Fresno  1-" 

Fresno..-' 

Fresno.-— 

Fresno — 

Fresno..-'-" 
Fresno—-" 
Fresno,-.'- 

B^resno — 

Fresno.—-' 

Fresno - 

Fresno—- - 

Fresno - 

Fresno—-- 
Fresno. -^-- 
Fresno— - 
Fresno..— 

Fresno 

Fresno 

Fresno 

iFresno 

Fresno..— 

Fresno 

5'resno..^- 

Fresno 

Fresno...- 

Fresno 

Fresno -- 

Fresno 

Fresno -.- 
..I  Fresno.— 

Fresno 

Fresno  .... 
Fresno.— 
Fresno- 
Fresno.— 

FresQO 

Fresno  — 
Fresno .... 
Fresno.... 
Fresno.— 
Fresno.... 
Fresno.-. 
Fresno  — . 
Fresno..-. 
Fresno  .. 
Fresno- 
Fresno 

Fresno..-, 
Fresno  ... 
Fresno .,. 
Fresno... 
Fresno 


Exhibit. 


-fADfTIU'Gg,  DBAWINGS,  ETC. 


Exhibitor. 


Mrs.  J.  L.  Connor., 
Mrs.  J.  L.  Connor. -. 
Mrs.  J.  L.  Connor... 

J.  P.Pyott 

Fresno  College 

Mrs.  S.  Sackville 

Mrs.  S.  Sackville 

Mrs.  W.  N.  Snow  ... 
Mrs.  W.  N.  Snow  ... 

H.L.York 

Mrs.  M.J.  Buchanan 
Mrs.  M.J.  Buchanan 
Mrs.  W.  T.  Shelton . 
Mrs.  W.  T.  Shelton . 
Mrs.  W.  T.  Shelton  . 
Mrs.  W.  T.  Shelton . 
Mrs.  S.  C.  Waltz- 
Mrs.  S.C.  Waltz. .- 
Mrs.  S.  C.  Waltz..... 
Mrs.  S.C.  Waltz.... 
Mrs.  S.C.  Waltz.... 
Mrs.  S.C.  Waltz.... 
Mrs.  S.C.  Waltz.-. 
Mrs.  S.C.  Waltz  _- 
Mrs.  J.  F.  Daulton,.. 
Mrs.  J.  F.  Daulton.. 
Mrs.  J.  F.  Daulton.. 
Mrs.  M.F.Lefier.... 
Mrs.  M.  F.  Lefler...- 
Mrs.  M.F.Lefier.... 
Mrs.  M.F.Lefier..  . 
Mrs.  M.  F.  Lefier.- 
Mrs.  M.  F.Lefler..- 


Address. 


Fresno.. 
Fresno  _. 
Fresno.. 
Fresno.. 
Fresno.. 
Fresno ,. 
Fresno .. 
Fresno ., 
Fresno .. 
Fresno,. 
Fresno -. 
Fresno.. 
Fresno.. 
Fresno.. 
Fresno.. 
Fresno .. 
Fresno.. 
Fresno.. 
Fresno.. 
Fresno.. 
Fresno.. 
Fresno.. 
Fresno.. 
Fresno.. 
Madera . 
Madera , 
Madera  . 
Fresno.. 
Fresno .. 
Fresno.. 
Fresno.. 
Fresno.. 
Fresno.. 


FOURTH  DEPARTMENT. 


Award. 


..|2  00 
..$2  00 
..|3  00 
..$2  00 
— $2  00 
..$3  00 
-.$2  00 
..$1  00 
,-.$2  00 
..$2  00 
...$2  00 
-.$2  00 
..$2  00 
.  -$2  00 
..$1  00 
..$1  00 
-.$2  00 
,..$2  00 
...$2  00 
.-.$2  00 
..$2  00 
...$1  00 
-$2  00 
...$2  00 
.,.$2  00 
,..$2  00 
...$1  00 
..$1  00 
..$1  00 
..$1  00 
-.$1  00 
..$2  00 
-$20  00 


I     ExMMt. 

Exhibitor. 

Address. 

Award. 

iSRVES,  PICKLES,  ETC. 

f  of  preserves,  pickles,  etc. 
Bpberry  jelly 

Mrs.  S.C.  Waltz..-. 
Mrs.  S.  C.  Waltz .— 
Mrs.  S.  C.  Waltz  — 
Mrs.  S.  C.  Waltz .... 
Mrs.  S.C.  Waltz.... 
Mrs.  S.C.  Waltz.-.. 
Mrs.  8.  C.  Waltz —. 
Mrs.  8.  C.  Waltz.... 
Mrs.  S.  C.  Waltz. _. - 
Mrs.  S.C.  Waltz-... 
Mrs.  S.  C.  Waltz..-. 
Mrs.  S.C.  Waltz,... 
Mrs.  S.C.  Waltz -.- 
Mrs.  S.C.  Waltz.... 
Mrs.  S.C.  Waltz.— 

Fresno 

-.-.$30  00 

Fresno.  __• 

$2  00 

'iciirrantiellv   .    

Fresno 

$2  00 

•ck  currant  jelly . 

Fresno. 

$2  00 

Xikberrv  felly. 

Fresno 

$2  00 

■^vberry  jelly 

Fresno.... 

$2  00 

BBCe  jelly                         .     .  - 

Fresno 

$2  00 

Jckbemr  iam ---- -. 

Fresno 

$2  00 

Fresno 

,...-$5  00 

tefi  "'             -  — 

Fresno 

$2  00 

ffr :::::..— 

Fresno 

$2  00 

.; 

Fresno 

$2  00 

Fresno _.. 

$2  00 

Fresno 

$2  00 

^tfritfprS         ..... 

Fresno 

$2  00 
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TRANSACTIONS   OP  THE 

SIXTH  DEPARTMENT. 


Exhibit. 


Exhibitor. 


FHUITfi. 

Display  of  apples 

Display  of  pears 

Display  of  plums 

Display  of  quinces ., 

Six  varieties  apples 

Three  varieties  apples 

Three  varieties  pears 

Three  varieties  peaches... 
Display  of  dried  peaches  , 
Display  of  dried  figs 


W.  A.  Cowan 

W.  A.  Cowan 

W.  A.  Cowan 

Thomas  Hawes ..,_ 

A.  Littlefield 

A.Littlefield \ 

Wm.  Wilkerson 

Wm .  W  ilkerson 

Mrs.  W.  N.  Snow.. 


Addtess. 


Fresno 

Fresno 

Fresno 

Fresno 

Pine  Ridge.. 
Pine  Ridge., 

Fresno 

Fresno 

Fresno, 


CLASS  II — AGEICTJLTUBAL  PRODUCTS. 


Egyptian  corn 

Exnibit  of  squashes ..- 
Exhibit  of  cut  flowers. 


M.  Denike _..  Fresno: 


W.  A.  Cowan 

J.  R.  Ferguson 

Mts.  N.  M.  Young ._ 


Fresno . 
Fresno, 
Fresno, 


tWENTY-FIRST  DISTRICT  AGRICULTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 


SPEED  PROGRAMME. 
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Race  No.  1— Teotting. 
ff^g  colts.   One  h  alf  mile  heats,  best  two  in  three. 


Hameaad  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


By  Whom  "EnteTed. 


A.ddTe«B. 


l)i,byWateTford 

Jtes,  by  Napa  "Wilkes 

prl,  by  Clovis - 


C,  :Nany \ Hanfoxd. 

1  A.  D.  "Farley -.\ Kingsbuxg. 

|M.  Brayman \ Selma. 

S.^N.Straube \ Fresno. 


MISCELLANEOUS  DEPARTMENT. 


Exhibit. 

Exhibitor. 

Addiess. 

km 

One  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  raisins 

Ray  White 

B.  B.  Woodworth... 

Charles  A.  Lee 

J.V.  Colwell 

Fresno 

m 

Display  of  raisins 

Fresno 

91 

Bigtreebark 

Fresno 

J 

Ornithology  of  C  alifornia 

Fresno 

» 

\ 

jflFool 2 

bna  Wilkes ___ 3 

iGirL 4 

2'tme--l:39;  1:354;  1:34. 


Race  No.  2— Tbotting. 
Ite  Mile  heats,  best  three  in'five. 


Kame  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


iJ,liY  Admiral;  dam,  Black  Flora 

liJD,Dy  Tom  Benton;  dam,  Brown  Jennie 
p,  by  Sidney;  dam,  I^ettie  Lambert 


By  Whom  Entered. 


Address. 


IJapa  Stock  Farm L-w_ l^apa. 

J.  L.  McCord Sacramento. 

San  Mateo  Stock  Farm  San  Mateo. 


SUMMARY. 


iJnyLou 


Tme— 2:27;  2:22^;  2:25i. 


Rack  No.  3— Running. 


k1  one  quarter  miles. 


Kame  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


. .  Jloh;  dam,  Margery 

pii,k  Kingston ;  dam.  Black  Maria. 

S^ Flood;  dam,  Mozelle 

iHsyWheatly;  dam,  Black  Maria , 


By  Whom  Entered. 


W.  L.  Appleby 

Owens  Bros. 

Maltese  Villa  Stable. 
Owens  Bros 


Address. 


.Santa  Clara. 

Fresno. 

Merced. 

Fresno. 


aAl. 


7¥me— 2:09. 
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TRA.NSA.CTIONS  OF  THE 


Eacb  No,  4— Trotting. 
For  two-year  olds.    Mile  heats,  best  two  in  three. 


Name  and  Pedigree  o£  Horse. 


Elise^  by  Clovis;  dam,  Ida  Davis 

Clarence  G,  by  Barbero 

Lockford ,  by  Waterford ;  dam ,  Locket 

Wickersham'sColt,  by  El  Capitan;  dam,  Stella. 


Elise 

Wickersham's  Colt 
Lockford 
Clarence  G 


Eace  No.  5— Teotting. 
2 :35  Class.    Mile  heats,  best  three  in  five. 


Mountain  Maid,  by  Anteeo 

Aleric-,- 

St.  Joe,  by  Jnnio 

Sidney  J,  by  Revolution;  dam,  by  Friday 


Sidney  J 
St.  Joe 

Mountain  Maid 
Aleric 


Three  quarters  of  a  mile, 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


Acclaim,  by  Three  Cheers;  dam,  Rosette. 

Judge  Terry,  by  Ed  Corrigan 

Alfarata,  by  Wildidle ;  dam,  by  Monday 


G,  H.  Kennedy. 
Maltese  Villa  Stable.. 
W.  L.  Appleby  - 


Acclaim . 

Allarata 

Judge  Terry 


Time^l  :18. 


TWENTY-FIRST  DISTRICT  AaRICULTURAL   ASSOCIATION. 

Race  No.  7— Trotting. 
.year  olds.    Mile  heats,  best  three  in  five. 
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jfame  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 

By  Whom  Entered. 

Address. 

0,  by  Nephew ;  dam ,  Fannie 

I  by  watertbrd ;  dam,  Betsy 

V  Raymond ;  dam,  by  Alta 

I  Chief,  by  Monroe  Chief;  dam,  Ella. 

S.  N.  Straube   -— .     .. 

-  .  -        Fresno. 

W.  J.  Dickey — . 

, Fresno. 

L.  C.Smith 

H.  H.  Hellman 

Fresno. 

Visalia. 

fjgjiiaond  Chief-. 
'^PJfltore 

Thorn 

lont 


Time~2-AL;  2:44;  2:44;  2:41|;  2:42J;  2:42. 


Race  No.  8— Pacing. 
Mile  heats,  best  three  in  five. 


r 

toe  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 

By  Whom  Entered. 

Address. 

jfGuy  Wilkes ;  dam,  Sable  Hayward . - 
ilice,  by  Dexter  Prince;  dam,  MoUie. 

San  Mateo  Stock  Farm 
John  Patterson .. 

San  Mateo. 

..__.__.    Linden. 

r 

John  Garrity ___ 

__  San  Francisco. 

SUMMARY. 

fee. : _ 

1 

BcessAlice : 

2 

maer _ _ 

3 

Tim€—2il9;  2:16i;  2:18. 


Race  No.  9— Running. 


Jjeiin_ 


lie  and  repeat. 

%c  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 

By  Whom  Entered, 

Address. 

'*~.^..   .._. .._.._-»-_»_». .-._..-. .__ 

F.  M.  Starkev 

Salem.  Oresron 

^k  Glen  Ellen ;  dam,  Queen 

V .,..,> -_.- - 

H.  D.  Miller". 

San  Francisco 

A.  Bertrandis 

Snelliner. 

'^Udidle;  dam,  Dottie  Dimple 

G.  Walters 

-  -  lios  Anffeles 

2¥?»e— 0:49i;  0:49J;  0:50. 
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TRANSACTIONS  OF   THE 


Race  No,  10~Tbotting. 
2 :30  Class.    Mile  heats,  best  three  in  five. 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


St.  Joe,  by  Junio 

Barbero 

Maud  Singleton 


St.  Joe, 

Maud  Singleton 

Barbero 


One  and  three  eighths  miles. 


Daisy  D,  by  Wheatly;  dam,  Black  Maria 

Mozart,  by  Flood ;  dam,  Mozelle , 

Raindrop,  by  Wildidle;  dam,  imp.  Teardrop.- 
Captain  Al,  by  Kingston;  dam,  Black  Maria  _. 


Raindrop 
Daisy  D 

Mozart . 
Captain  Al 


Race  No.  12— Runnino. 
One  fourth  of  a  mile  and  repeat. 


Cyclone 

Sleepy  Fred.- 

Spring  Water . 

Redlight 

Little  Confidence  , 


Cyclone 
Spring  Water 
Little  Confidence 


irWBNTY-FIRST  DISTRICT  AGRICULTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

Race  No.  14— Trotting. 

l)est  three  in  five. 
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Same  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 

By  Whom  Entered. 

Address. 

San  Mateo  Stock  Farm 
D.  Mizner 

San  Mateo. 

r :. 

Petaluma. 

{"- 

•If     ..,. ..«_«_.«.» .___. 

Napa  Stock  Farm 

Napa. 

1- 

Tme— 2:26;  2;26i;  2:274. 


Race  No.  15 — Pacing. 


ilieats,  best  tliree  in  five. 


TYwic— 2:30;  2:26^;  2:25^;  2:: 


Race  No.  16— Trotting. 


r»»ie— 2:13. 


Race  No.  17 — ^Trotting. 


and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


By  Whom  Entered. 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 

By  Whom  Entered. 

Address. 

m 

Napa  Stock  Farm 

Napa. 

e 

J.  Garrity 

...San  Francisco. 

1 _ 

H.  H.  Heilman  . 

.Visalia. 

MdMedal... 

SUMMARY. 

_  1 

BWie 

^  2 

torise 

dis. 

Same  and  Pedigree  of  Horse* 

By  Whom  Entered- 

Address. 



J.  Goldsmith 

San  Francisco* 

,:^__ 

SUMMARY, 
atom .                       1 

»^   :: ..:.:.:.:::::..:...::::: ::::::::::::::::::::::::::  2 

J.  Goldsmith San  Francisco, 


Address. 
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TRANSACTIONS   OF   THE 


SUMMARY. 


Vida  Wilkes - - 

Time *'[*-i 

Time— 2:2Q. 


Three  quarters  of  a  mile. 


Rack  No.  18 — Running. 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


Judge  Terry  «_ 
Ida  Olenn.-. 
Dan  Murphy. 
Alfarata 


By  Whom  Entered, 


Maltese  Villa  Stable. 

H.  D.Miller 

Gus.  Walters 

W.L.  Appleby 


Addiea. 


-L08, 


Alfarata - _ i 

Ida  Glenn % 

Judge  Terry 3 

Dan  Murphy. _- , 0 

Time— 1:1^. 


Hacb  No.  19— Trotting. 


Mile  heats,  best  three  in  five. 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


Emma  Temple. 
Homestake 


By  Whom  Entered. 


H.  J.  Agnew 

Pleasanton  Stock  Farm 


Addn» 


.Heaanl 


Homestake 

Emma  Temple - 


nme—2:20;  2:21;  2?17i. 


ffBJNTY-FIBST  DISTRICT   AGRICULTURAL   ASSOCIATION. 

Rack  No.  21— Trotting. 
three  in  five. 
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SaiwftiidPedigreeof  Horse. 


By  Whom  Entered. 


C.  F.  Taylor  ,.. 
P.J.Williams. 
L.  Shaner 


SUMMABY. 


Iind  Singleton . 
"'Locke 


Time— 2:2^;  2:27J;  2:28J;  2:31J, 


Tobeat2:20i. 


Eace  No.  20— Teotting. 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


Regal  Wilkes . 


By  Whom  Entered. 


J.  Goldsmith 


Regal  Wilkes - "].t 

Time - - 

Time—2:17^, 


Address. 


-  Nevada  City. 
..Sacramento. 

—  Petaluma. 


OF  THE 

STY-SECOND  DISTRICT  AGRICULTURAL  ASSOCIATION 
For  the  Tear  1890, 
Composed  of  the  County  of  San  Diego. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION. 


L.  STEADMAN-- 
W,  W,  HORINE-.. 
J.  H.  ANDEESOK, 


-Pk* 


..TieMi 


DIRECTORS. 


REPORT. 


EscoNDiDo,  February  10,  1891. 

jjtoraWe  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture: 

taiTLBMEN:  The  Directors  of  the  Twenty-second  District  Agricult- 
Aflsociation  submit  this,  their  report  of  the  transactions  of  said 
iation,  for  the  year  ending  this  date. 

W.  W. 


HORINE, 

Secretary. 


W.  W.  STEWAET 

J.  M.  HARNEY 

FRANK  A.  KIMBALL. 
CHESTER  aUNN— — 

L.  STEADMAN 

JOHN  JUDSON 

W.  H.  H.  DINWIDDIE 

C.  A.  McDOUGALL "     .l|^aiS advertising"."." 

H.  McCOON 

f>epaid 
d  gatekeepers 


RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES. 

Receipts, 

in  knds  of  Treasurer $0  09 

mat  of  loans  from  Bank  of  Escondido _ 882  90 

{and  advertising 109  50 

Binoney - —  670  00 

Metsatgate _ _ 1,231  30 

'  stand  tickets 19125 

- - lU  85 

57  00 

ipriation 2,000  00 

emiums 73  76 

[o,  7  (canceled) 3  50 

— -  357  91 


express,  etc. 


Expenditures,  , 

ofl88& _ $224  60 

42  69 

67  20 

-.  4  26 

368  00 

.._ - 172  61 

1,847  60 

, 257  76 

900  00 

._._ ._ _ 136  10 

171  00 

426  71 

_ 799  25 

249  00 

-L  25  00 


^liands  of  Treasurer. 


$5,692  05 


$6,692  05 
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SECOND  DEPARTMENT. 
FRUITS. 


PREMIUMS  AWARDED-1890. 


FIRST  DEPARTMENT. 
LIVE  STOC^:. 


Exbibit. 


Exhibitor. 


Addiess. 


Koadster  gelding 

Guernsey  bull _ 

Guernsey  cow,  nine  years  old 

Guernsey  cow,  one  year  old 

Ebadster  stallion  , 

Jersey  cow ' 

Jersey  bull _ 

Roadster  stallion _ 

Roadster  stallion 

Roadster  stallion 

Trio  Ligbt^  Brahma  chickens 

Trio  Partridge  Cochins _ 

Standard-bred  stallion 

Roadster  stallion  colt 

Boa.T  sindso^? 

Saddle  horse  .., _ _ 

Roadster  team _ 

Roadster  mare,  two  years  old — 

Roadster  mare  colt _ 

Thoroughbred  mare,  two  years  old 

Thoroughbred  suckling  colt 

Standard-bred  mare^  eleyen  years  old.. 
Standard- bred  mare,  two  years  old — 

Trio  Wyandotte  chickens  -^- 

Trio  White  Leghorn  chickens 

Standard-bred  mare,  three  years  old  - 

Jersey  bull,  six  months  old 

Drait  stallion,  three  years  old _- 

Draft  mare,  seven  years  old 

Draft  mare,  two  years  old 

JVfare,  eight  years  old 

Mare,  two  years  old 

Mare,  one  year  old 

Pair  Poland-China  pigs 

Roadster  mare ,  three  years  old 

Stallion,  three  years  old,  and  four  of 

his  get 

Span  of  mules 

Draft  stallion,  two  years  old 

Guernsey  bull,  one  year  old 

Jersey  cow,  two  years  old - 

Trio  Plymouth  Rock  chickens 

Stallion,  two  years  old 

Jersey  cow,  one  year  old ^.- 

Pair  Rouen  ducks  ...^ 

Pair  Bronze  turkeys. 

Stallion 


D.  B.  McJ'adden... 

J.  W.  Cox 

J.W.  Cox 

J,  W.  Cox 

Francisco  EstudlUo. 

E.  J.  Johnson 

B.  J.  Johnson , 

Henry  Keith 

Jas.  Hewson 

Robt.  Daley 

R.  8.  Cox&Bro...- 
R.  S.  Cox&Bro.,.- 

Carl  Register _ 

S.  F,  Woods 

W.  R.  Farnsworth— 

Chas.  Kelley 

Chas.  Kelley 

Chas.  Kelley 

Chas.  Kelley 

Francisco  Estudillo. 

C.H.Frew - 

C.H.Frew 

C.H.Frew- 

D.  Welty 

D.  Welty :._. 

S.  D.  Mason 

John  L.  Grether  .. 

H.  H.  Clark 

D.  T.  Oaks 

D.  T.  Oaks 

D.  T.  Oaks - 

D.  T.  Oaks 

D.  T.  Oaks 

D.  T.  Oaks 

E.  W.  Squires 


El  CajoD 

Twin  OakSi. 

Twin  Oaks 

Twin  Oaks 

San  Jacinto 

Fallbrook 

Fallbrook 

San  Diego 

Encinicas 

Escondido 

Twin  Oaks 

Twin  Oaks 

El  Cajon 

SanPasqual.... 

Escondido 

Buena 

Buena 

Buena , 

Buena 

San  Jacinto 

San  Diego 

San  Diego 

San  Diego 

Escondido  — 

Escondido 

Escondido 

Buena 

Poway — 

Bernardo 

Bernardo 

Bernardo - 

Bernardo 

Bernardo 

Bernardo 

Buena 


E.  W.  Squires  ... 
Samuel  Striplin.- 

Jas.  Dukes 

John  Judson 

John  Judson 

W.  O.  Smith 

Samuel  Antes 

Chas.  Hottendoof.- 
Mrs.  F.  M.  Baker. - 
Mrs.  F.  M.  Baker... 
San  Pasqual  H.  B,  A. 


Buena 

Valley  Center.^- 

Nuevo 

SanPasqual—- 
San  Pasqual  — - 
Escondido 
Valley  Center..- 
Escondido  .,"- 

Escondido 

Escondido  .-- 
San  Pasqual  -• 


Exhibit. 


[ftaTenstein  apples 

peaKby  apples 

ijiwfver  apples 

11  Rppm  apples 

'iia'sSeedlmg  peaches 

JBiith'9  Cider  apples 

"  igarian  prunes 

ffffrencli  prunes 

aon  plums 

kajaci  apples 

MEedstreakai 

d's  Seedling  apples 

xie  Island  G-reening  apples 

Kssof  Oldenburg  apples  _-_ 
a  Late  peaches 


Exhibitor. 


Address. 


^  of  Tompkins  County  apples 

.  xander  apples _ 

inter  Pouna  pears 

kristmas  pears 

Small  prunes ^ 

;«aver  plums _ 

loma  Seedling  apples 

luden  Blush  apples 

iped  Slack  apples 

!t  display  of  northern  fruits 
tepears 

y's  Late  peaches 

rin  apples. 

k's  Seedling  apples 

d's  apples _ 

;e  French  prunes 

it  display  of  prunes 

mbia  plums .._ 

en  Drop  plums 

Ilov  Gage  plums 

ky  of  plums 

'irBeurr^  pears 

I  apples __. 

Pippin  apples 

town  Pippin  apples . .  _ 

ctlett  pears ..._. 

i  d'Anjou  pears 

6  Clairgeau  pears 

^y  of  pears 

Iter  Beurr^  pears 

inbo  apples , 

]t  display  of  apples 

whes 

lODjse  pears 


t display  of  pears  -.. 
toy  of  northern  fruits . 
'fof  fruits  in  glass  — 


peaches 

display  of  peaches 

'of  dried  fruits 

dried  apricots 

Wmter  Pearmain  apples  . 
lisplay  of  northern  fruits . . 
Japan  plums... - 


A.  E.  Juch _, 

James  Wilson 

James  Wilson 

James  Wilson 

John  Ryan 

John  Kyan _. 

J.  C.  Ford 

Mrs.  A.  Reel _ 

Mrs.  A.  Reel 

Mrs.  A.  Reel 

Mrs.  A.  Reel 

Mrs.  A.  Reel 

Mrs.  A.  Reel 

James  Kelley 

D.  D.  Bailey , 

J.  McG.  Frasier-..  . 

J.  McOr.  Frasier 

J.  B.  Hamilton 

X  E.  Hamilton 

F.  R.  Sawday 

F.  R.  Sawday 

James  Duffy 

James  Duflfy 

James  Duflfy _. 

James  Duffy 

James  Duffy 

James  Dnffy ... 

h.^,  Bailey 

L,  N.  Bailey 

L.  IS^  Bailey 

Z.  Quincey 

Z.  Quincey 

Z.  Quincey 

Z,  Quincey 

Z.  Quincey 

Z.  Quincey 

Z.  Quincey— 

Z.  Quincey. I 

Z.  Quincey 

M.  D.  Putman 

M.  D.  Putman 

Chester  Gunn  

Chester  Gunn .» 

Chester  Gunn 

Chester  Gunn 

Chester  Gunn 

J.  W.  Mulkins 

J.  W.  MulMns 

W.  A.  Sickler 

Miss  Nellie  McQueen 

George  Dy che 

George  Dyche 

Angel  Bros 

Chester  Gunn 

Mrs.  S.  P.  Abell  ..., 

Mrs.  S.  P.  Abell  .... 
Mrs.  S.  P.  Abell  ... 
Mrs.  S.  P.  Abell  ..., 
Mrs.  S.  P.  Abell  ... 

F.  M.  Statler 

F.  M.  Statler 

Maurice  Riedy 

Maurice  Riedy 

Maurice  Riedy 

Maurice  Riedy 

Maurice  Riedy 


Wynola 

Julian 

Julian 

Julian 

Banner 

Banner 

Wynola 

Wynola 

Wynola 

Wynola 

Wynola 

Wynola, 

Wynola 

Julian 

Banner 

Baliena 

Ballena 

Julian 

Julian 

Ballena 

Ballena 

Julian 

Julian  -_ 

Julian 

Julian 

Julian 

Julian 

Wynola 

Wynola 

Wynola _ 

Ballena 

Ballena 

Ballena 

Ballena 

Ballena 

Ballena.. -.,. 

Ballena 

Ballena 

Ballena 

Wynola 

Wynola 

Julian 

Julian 

Julian ' 

Julian 

Julian 

Ballena 

Ballena 

Wynola 

Palomar 

Palomar 

Palomar 

Mesa  Grande  . 

Julian 

Escondido 


Escondido  . 
Escondido  - 
Escondido  , 
Escondido  - 
Escondido . 
Escondido , 
Escondido  . 
Escondido . 
Escondido , 
Escondido  . 
Escondido  . 


Award. 


..-.$1  00 
„_.$!  00 
....$1  00 
...,H  00 
..._$1  00 
..M  00 
...$1  00 
__|1  00 
.  41  00 
..-$1  00 
.-_$1  00 
...$1  00 
...|1  00 
.-.$1  00 
...|1  00 
.-,$1  00 
.  .$1  00 
...$1  00 

.M  00 

_.$1  00 
..|1  00 
--$1  00 
-.$1  ou 
.$1  00 
-_$1  00 

.41  00 

..$6  00 
._$1  00 
...$1  00 

_4i  00 

..II  00 
-41  00 
-41  00 
.42  00 
.$1  00 
.$1  00 
..$1  00 
-.$5  00 

.41  00 
-41  00 

|1  00 

$1  00 

$1  00 

U  00 

$1  00 

...410  00 

$1  00 

$1  00 

...410  00 

$1  00 

$1  00 

$1  00 

$5  00 

G.  medal. 

...  122  50 

harness. 

$1  00 

$1  00 

$1  00 

$1  00 

n  00 

$2  00 

._-4io  00 

$2  00 

$1  00 

.._410  00 
$1  00 
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Exhibit. 


Exhibitor. 


Best  display  of  peaches 

Beat  display  of  figs _ 

Plate  seedling  peaches _-. 

Plate  Swaar  apples  __« 

Plate  Silver  prunes 

Plate  Yellow  Egg  plums. 

Plate  Apple  quinces . 

Plate  Seckel  pears 

Second  best  display  of  plums 

Best  display  of  prunes 

Plate  Ben  Davis  apples 

Plate  Stark  apples 

Plate  Spitzenberg  apples 

Plate  Lady  apples 

Plate  crabapples — _. 

Plate  Langiord  Seedling  apples 

Plate  Fameuse  apples  _'_ 

Plate  Roxbury  Kusset  apples 

Plate  Howell  pears 

Plate  Keif er'  s  Hy  brid  pears 

Plate  P.  Barry  pears - 

Plate  Duchess  d*u  Augsbury  pears 

Plate  8haTM\oi\  Pippiii  apples 

Plate  Sal  way  peaches 

Plate  Winter  Nelis  pears 

Plate  Le  Comte  pears - 

Plate  October  peaches 

Plate  Maltese  Blood  oranges -— 

Plate  Mediterranean  Sweet  oranges... 

Best  display  of  ponaeefranates -  - . 

Second  beat  display  oi  quinces 

Plate  Orange  quinces 

Plate  Foster  peaches 

Plate  Paradise  Seedling  peaches 

Plate  Late  Crawford  peaches 

Plate  Orange  Cling  peaches 

Plate  Kennedy  peaches 

Plate  Winter  Red  apples  .__ 

Plate  McAfee  apples - 

Display  of  strawberry  guavas 

Plate  Heath  Cling  peaches 

Plate  Beurr6  Batteau  peaas 

Plate  Beurr^  Bosc  pears 

Best  display  of  quinces 

Plate  Jonathan  apples 

Plate  Vicar  of  Wakefield  pears 

Plate  Bellflower  apples __ 

Plate  oranges 

Plate  lemons -- 

Plate  Lisbon  lemons 

Plate  Navel  oranges - 

Best  display  of  persimmons 

Plate  Japanese  persimmons 

Plate  black  figs _- 

Display  of  wine  -.. 

Second  best  display  of  fruit  in  glass.  _. 

Jar  red  raspberries 

Jar  Muscat  grapes 

Jar  black  raspberries 

Jar  quinces 

Jar  apricots 

Third  best  display  of  fruit  in  glass. .. 

Jar  cherries —• _- 

Jar  strawberries.. _ 

Jar  blackberries 

Best  display  of  jellies 

Second  best..- - 

Five  pounds  dried  pears 

Five  pounds  dried  apples 

Five  pounds  walnuts -. .-, 


Addiess. 


Maurice  Riedy., 
Maurice  Riedy.. 
H.  W.Ward  „- 

James  Brunsdon 

Gedney  &  Shinn  _.. 
Gedney  &  Shinn ... 
Gedney  &  Shinn  __. 
Gedney  &  Shinn  .., 

Chester  Gunn 

Chester  Gunn 

Chester  Gunn 

Chester  Gunn...... 

Chester  Gunn 

O.S.  Chapin 

0.  S.  Chapin 

0.  S.  Chapin 

0..S.  Chapin  _ 

O.S.  Chapin 

0.  S.  Chapin 

0.  S.  Chapin 

0.  S.  Chapin 

0.  S.  Chapin 

W.  A.  Sickler 

Mrs.  C.  C.  Watson 

C.  O.  McDougall.-. 

G.  W.  Parnell 

B.  B.  Rockwood 

Charles  Calloway . .. 
Charles  Calloway ... 

B.  C.  Williamson... 
B.C.Williamson... 
G.  F.  Merriam 

D.  M.  Breedlove  — 
D.  M.  Breedlove  _.. 
D.  M.  Breedlove  .__ 
D.  M.  Breedlove  ... 
D.  M.  Breedlove  .„ 
D.  M.  Breedlove  — 
W.  H.  H.  Dinwiddle. 
W.  D.  Wooldridge 

James  Riedy *- 

J.  G.  Frazier 

J.  G.  Frazier 

C.  G.  Gilbert 

S.  Bowron 

D.  H.  Smith 

D.H.Smith 

D.  H.  Smith 

D.H.Smith 

D.  H.  Smith -. 

D.  H.Smith  _,- 

D.  H.  Smith 

D.  H.  Smith 

D.H.Smith.- 

Julius  Dclphy 

Mrs.  E.  L.Dorn 

Mrs.  E.  L.Dorn 

Mrs.  W.  W.  Horine, 

Mrs.  J.  D.  Kerr 

C.  G.  Gilbert 

D.H.Smith 

Maurice  Riedy 

Gedney  &  Shinn  >-. 

W.  L.  Detrich 

Miss  Ella  Bailey--- 
Miss  Anna  A  bell..- 
Mrs.  O.S.  Chapin.-, 
Mrs.  L*  J.  Dearborn. 
Mrs.  L.  J.  Dearborn 
D.H.Smith 


Escondido  - — 
Escondido  — .. 

Escondido  — 
Escondido  — , 
Mesa  Grande — 
Mesa  Grande.    ,, 
Mesa  GTaiide...J.^ 
Mesa  Grande.... 
Julian 


Julian 

Julian 

Julian ,. 

Julian 

Poway 

Poway .... 

Poway 

Poway 

Poway 

Poway 

Poway 

Poway 

Poway  ...,.^. 

Wynola 

Poway 

Escondido  ... 

Poway 

San  Pasqual . 
Escondido ... 
Escondido  ... 
Elsinore .... 
Elsinore  .... 
Twin  Oaks.. 
Valley  Center... 
Valley  Center. 
VaUey  Center... 
Valley  Center- 
Valley  Center... 
Valley  Center... 
V  alley  Gentei. 

Escondido 

Escondido  .... 
Valley  Center..^ 
Valley  Oentfir.- 

Poway.- 

Poway , 
Pala .- 
Pala .. 
Pala  .. 
Pala.. 
Pala .- 
Pala  -. 
Pala  ., 
Pala .. 
Pala ..       _ 

Buena 

Escondido  ...... 

Escondido 

Escondido 

Escondido 

Poway - 

Pala 

Escondido 

Mesa  Grande.- 
Julian  -.. 
Wynola... 
Escondido 
Poway .... 
Poway ..., 
Poway..., 
Pala" 


ExhiWt. 

Exhibitor. 

Address. 

Award. 

jhin  raisins 

Mrs.  C.  C.  Watson.. 
Mrs.  C.  C.  Watson.- 

H.  W.  Ward 

D.  H.  Smith 

0.  S,  Chapin 

O,  S.  Chapin 

0.  S.  Chapin 

C.  G.  Gilbert 

Escondido  L.&T.Co. 

Poway 

$5  00 

LfjaisiDS  — 

Poway 

$6  00 

pisBeanuts 

Escondido 

$5  00 

5s dried  peaches __ 

(jsdried  prunes 

Bifealmonds 

Pala 

$2  00' 

Poway 

Poway 

$2  00 

$5  00 

^diiedfigs „ 

ndfl  dried  nectarines 

Poway. 

$5  00 

Poway 

$2  00 

at  display  of  firranes 

Escondido 

.—$10  00 

THIRD  DEPARTMENT. 

FARM  PRODUCE. 


Exhibit. 


Exhibitor. 


isfhite  corn. 

eeks 
IT  beets. 

melons 

IS  popcorn 

IliBia  beans 

Ipink  beans 

lieldpeas _ 

Ions 

uptin 

^jf potatoes - 

liwMtecorn,  shelled.- 
I  yellow  corn,  shelled- 


iBVeei  potatoes. 


SD  vatermelon 

fcPeerless  potatoes 

|EmaboIat  potatoes 

learly  sweet  corn 


iBnrbank  Seediingpotatoes, 

felay  of  grain 

pm  on  stalk. -._ 

n  in  sheaf _ 

Ihoper  wheat __ 


pmon  stalk 

linBtraUan  wheat. 
lye 


joja  wheat 

I^oper  wheat 

(nstralian  wheat . . . 

fley _._ 

Iter. 

tocorn 


ODora  wheat .__ 

Jooions, , 

JyeJlow  corn 'S.\ 

wyellowcom 


J.  W.  Donovan 

J.  W.  Donovan 

J.W.  Cox 

J.W.  Cox 

R.  S.  Cox 

Isaac  Martin -._ 

Isaac  Martin ,. 

Isaac  Martin 

Isaac  Martin 

Isaac  Martin _. 

Isaac  Martin 

Isaac  Martin _.. 

Isaac  Martin 

Isaac  Martin 

A.  L.  Butterfield— . 
A.  L.  Butterfield... . 

Samuel  Striplin 

T.  O.  Bailey 

T.  O.  Bailey 

T.  0.  Bailey 

Arthur  Juch 

Arthur  Juch 

Arthur  Juch 

Arthur  Juch 

J.  E.  Hamilton 

W.H.H.Dinwiddie. 

W.  B.  Cloyd 

J.  G.  Frazier _. 

W.  F.  James 

W.  F.  James _. 

W.  C.  Latta 

M.  F.  Quinn 

M.  F,  Quinn 

W.O.Smith— 

Moses  Perin 

Moses  Perin _. 

Moses  Perin 

Moses  Perin 

Mrs.  J.  A.  Pomeroy. 

R.  W.  Cole 

R.W.Cole 

S.  D.  Lampher 

D.  T.  Oaka 

B.  C.  Williamson... 

Isaac  Martin 

G.  W.  Parnell 

W.H.H.Dinwiddie 


Address. 


Bernardo 

Bernardo 

Twin  Oaks 

Twin  Oaks 

Twin  Oaks 

Merle 


Merle 

Merle 

Merle 

Merle 

Merle  _._ 

Merle 

Merle _ 

Merle 

Escondido 

Escondido 

Valley  Center. 

Nellie 

Nellie 

Nellie,.. 

Wynola _ 

Wynola 

Wynola. 

Wynola 

Julian 

Valley  Center - 

Escondido 

Valley  Center. 
Valley  Center. 
Valley  Center. 
San  Pasqual.. 

Warner's 

Warner's 

Escondido 

Murietta 

Murietta 

Murietta 

Murietta 

Escondido 

Valley  Center.. 
Valley  Center.. 
San  Luis  Rey.. 

Bernardo 

Elsinore 

Merle.. 

Poway 

Valley  Center.. 


Award. 


$2  00 

%\  00 

$1  00 

$100' 

|1  00 

$1  00' 

$1  00 

|1  00- 

$1  00 

|1  00 

$1  00' 

$1  00 

$2  00» 

$2  00^ 

$1  00 

$1  00' 

..,_$!  00^' 

$1  00 

._  .$1  00 
....$2  00 
..-.$2  00 
....$1  00 
..-.$1  00 
....|1  00 
.-..|1  00 

.:*lio  00 

.-..$2  00 
$2  00 

.,  m  50 

$2  50 

$1  00 

$1  00 

$2  00 

$1  00 

$2  60 

$1  00 

,..„$2  00 
....$3  00 

$2  00- 

...-|2  00> 
-...$1  00* 
-..$1  00' 
....|1  00 
.-..$1  00 
.— $1  00- 


tAnd  sack  ol  flour. 
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TRANSACTIONS   OP   THE 

FOURTH  DEPARTMENT. 

BREAD,  CAKES,  ETC, 


Exhibit 


Exhibitor. 


Address. 


Loaf  brown  bread 

Loaf  yeast  bread  (wheat) . 

Soft  ginger  cake _- 

Loaf  graham  bread J. 

Salt-rising  bread 

Pound  cake 

"Wheat  bread  (yeast) 

Loaf  brown  bread 

Salt-rising  bread 

•Cocoanut  cake _ 

.Sponge  cake 

Graham  bread 

Layer  cake 


Mrs.  C.  H.  Douglas. 

Percys.  Cox 

Mrs.  H.  O.  Bowen  . 
Mrs.  H.  O.  Bo  wen  , 
Miss  E.  A.  Webb.-. 
Mrs.  J.  C.  Dickson.. 

Mrs.  D.  Welty 

Mrs.  R.  W.  Cole  .... 
Mrs.  E.  B.  Lowman. 
Mrs.  W.  C.  Latta-... 
Mrs.  J.  Gr.  Erazier... 
Mrs.  C.  Carmichael . 
Mrs.  D.  Weltv 


Escondido.... 
Twin  Oaks.  ,.' 
Escondido.../ 
Escondido ....' 

Escondido ' 

Escondido ...." 
Escondido..... 
Valley  Center.' 

Escondido 

San  Pasqual  .,]i 
Valley  Center.., 
Escondido .. 
Escondido .. 


a 


FIFTH  DEPARTMENT. 

SEWING  AND  FANCY  WORK. 


ExMbvt. 


^xhiMtor. 


A.ddies&. 


Drawn  work  on  linen.. 

Arrasene  embroidery 

Arrasene  and  ribbon  embroidery. 

Plush  aud  ribbon  embroidery 

Crochet  work . 

Hand-made  lady*s  cotton  dress... 

Domestic  machine  sewing 

Hand  sewing _ 

Display  of  knitted  lace 

Di  splay  of  knitted  lace 

Patchwork  qnilt 

Painting  on  plush 


Painting  on  plush. 


Painting  on  bolting  cloth. 
♦Crochet  work 


Eine  shirt. 


Fine  shirt- 

;  Specimen  of  domestic  darning. 

Display  of  honiton  lace 

Hand  sewing 

rSilkwork  quilt... _ 

Etching  on  cloth 


Sllkwork  quilt. 
Drawn  work... 


JUVENILE. 


Eruit  cake __ _.. 

Xoaf  hop-yeast  bread  ^ 

Plain  cake 

Plain  cake 

^Collection  of  woods  of  the  country 

Map  of  San  Diego  County _ 

Display  of  wild  flowers 

3Iap  of  San  Diego  County 


Mrs.  Sara  Dorn 

Mrs.  SaraDoxn 

Mrs.  Sara  Dorn 

Mrs.  Sara  Dorn 

Mrs.  J.  D.  Kerr 

Lucy  Sherwin 

Miss  E.  A.  Webb-.- 
Miss  E.  A.  Webb-  - 
Miss  E.  A.  Webb.-.. 

Miss  A.  Lith^ow 

Miss  Belle  Cnse 

Ladies'  Annex  to 
Chamber  of  Com- 
merce  

Ladies'  Annex  to 
Chamber  of  Com- 
merce  

Mrs.  Sara  Dorn ..... 
Ladies'     Annex    to 
Chamber  of  Com- 
merce  

Mrs.  W.  H.  H.  Din- 
widdle  

MissE.  A.  Webb.... 
Mrs.  L.D.Clark,.-. 
Mrs.  A,  S.  Porter..,. 
Mrs.  S.  E,  Lewis.-- 
Mrs.  J.  G.  Erazier... 
Ladies'  Annex  to 
Chamber  of  Com- 
merce...  

Mrs.  A.  C.  Williams. 
Mrs.  L.  D.  Clark - 


Miss  Gertie  Cole ... 
Miss  Marie  Dickson 
Miss  Marie  Dickson 
Miss  Elfreda  Hatch 

OUie  Bailey 

Lulu  Werden 

Clinton  Bailey 

Maurice  Hatch 


Escondido 

Escondido 

Escondido 

Escondido 

Escondido ,.... 

Escondido 

Escondido 

Escondido 

Escondido 

Encinitas 

Escondido 


San  Diego.. 


San  Diego.. 
Escondido . 


San  Diego.. 


Valley  Center... 

Escondido 

National  City— 

San  Diego 

Mesa  Grande.. 
VaUey  Center.- 


San  Diego 

Escondido ■ 

National  City-- 


VaUey  Center. 

Escondido 

Escondido..- 
Escondido  — 

NeiUe 

Escondido  ,- 

Nellie 

Escondido  .- 
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Exhibit. 


Exhibitor. 


Address. 


Award. 


:ns) /Maurice  Hatch Escondido Goldpen, 

_, ZelmaShutt Escondido / fl  00 

Lm dissimilar  design s) /  Eva  Richards /  Escon dido / $1  00 

%ast  bread Mina  Davis Escondido $0  sa 

jfiifldergarten  work I  Prudence  G-.  Brown.!  National  City.-./ $10  00 

Ifif kindergarten  work.. Mrs.  S.  A.  Porter San  Diego $10  00 


SIXTH  DEPARTMENT. 

FINE  ARTS. 


Exhibit. 


Exhibitor. 


Address. 


g  (landscape)... 

g  (flowers) 

^  ilors  (landscape) .. 
jjof  decorated  chma 

g  (marine  view) 

ig  (marine  view) 

Iteated  china 

..ra  (flowers). 

Uiak  drawing.. 

wlor  (landscape) ... 
'^(landscape) . . . 

inHettering 

^P, 

pwmg 

.^^% _ 

^m\ 

Wmg  (flowers) 

,iil  minor _. 

JiUoom... 

Jtf&ms 

frf  bouquets., 

Ijl  cut  flowers 

^"  Ig  (portraiture). - 


Miss  Lulu  Hill 

Mrs.  Sara  Dorn 

Mrs.  Sara  Dorn 

Mrs.  Sara  Dorn 

Mrs.  C.  A.  Viles  -... 
Mrs.  C.  A.  Viles  ... 
Mrs.  B.  K.  Mande  . 
Mrs.  B.  K.  Mande  . 
Mrs,  E.  L.  Dorn  ... 
Mrs.  E.  L.  Dorn  ... 

Lucy  Sherwin . 

Z.  (Juincey 

Z.  Quincey 

E.  H,  Davis 

Mrs.  E.  L.  Dorn  _— . 

Miss  Edith  JeiJery.. 

Ladies'    Annex    to 

Chamber  of  Com.. 

Mrs.  Sara  Dorn 

Mrs.  S.  P.  Abell  -.. 

B.  F.  Dixon 

B.P.Dixon 

Mrs.  J.  D.Kerr 

Mrs.  C.  A.  Viles... 


Escondido  _-. 
Escondido  ... 
Escondido  ... 
Escondido  _-. 
Escondido  .-. 
Escondido  .-. 
Chula  Vista,. 
Chula  Vista.. 
Escondido  ._, 
Escondido  .. 
Escondido  ... 

Ballena 

Ballena 

Mesa  Grande - 
Escondido  ... 
San  Diego 


San  Diego.. 
Escondido  . 
Escondido  . 
Escondido  . 
Escondido  . 
Escondido  . 
Escondido  . 


SEVENTH  DEPARTMENT. 

MACHINERY  AND  IMPLEMENTS. 


Exhibit. 


N  pruning  implements, 
^n  for  general  purposes. 

!^w;;;;::::":::i ::::::: 

*<iDitivator 

««ait 

jHJ" 

m^z^ 

uf^^r-r-''"- 

^^Aermoter) 


Exhibitor. 


Gwaltney  &  Benson 
Gwaltney  &  Benson. 
Gwaltney  &  Benson. 
Gwaltney  &  Benson. 
Gwaltney  &  Benson. 
Gwaltney  &  Benson, 
Gwaltney  &  Benson. 
Williams  <fe  Bassford 
Williams  &  Bassford 
William  s  &  Bassford 
Williams  &  Bassford 
Williams  &  Bassford 
Williams  &  Bassford 
William  s  &  Bassford 
Williams  &  Bassford 
Williams  &  Bassford 
Williams  &  Bassford 
Williams  &  Bassford 
Williams  &  Bassford 
Williams  <fc  Bassford 


Address. 


Escondido , 
Escondido  . 
Escondido . 
Escondido  . 
Escondido  , 
Escondido  . 
Escondido  . 
Escondido  . 
Escondido . 
Escondido  . 
Escondido  . 
Escondido  . 
Escondido  . 
Escondido  . 
Escondido  , 
Escondido  . 
Escondido  >. 
Escondido  _ 
Escondido  . 
Escondido  . 


Award. 


..$1  00 
..$1  00 
..$1  00 
..$5  00 
..$1  00 
..$2  00 
..$3  00 
..$2  00 
JS  00 
..|2  00 
..$2  00 
-$5  00 
.15  00 
,.$2  OO 
,.$1  OO 
.12  00 

.$2  OO 
.$2  00 
.$5  OO 
.$3  00 
.$3  00 
..$5  00 
..$2  OO 


Award. 


yiploma^ 
Diploma. 
Diploma. 
Diploma* 
Diploma, 
Diploma. 
Diploma* 
Diploma* 
Diploma. 
Diploma* 
Diploma* 
Diploma. 
Diploma. 
Diploma* 
Diploma* 
Diploma. 
Diploma. 
Diploma. 
Diploma. 
Diploma. 
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TBA.NSA.CTIONS    OF   THE 


SPEED  PROGRAMME. 


TUESDAY,    SEPTEMBER  30,  1890. 

Race  No.  1— Tbotting. 
2 :40  CJass.     Purse,  two  hundred  dollars.     Mile  heats,  best  three  in  five. 


jt^ENTY-SECOND  DISTRICT    AGBICULTURA.L  ASSOCIATION,  799 

SUMMARY. 

^^ r':::::::::::::":::":::::: '"'2 

p^g'.V 3 

^  Time— 2:10^ 


WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  1,  1890, 

Race  No.  4— Trotting. 
Apriego  County  stallions.    Purse,  two  hundred  dollars.    Mile  heats,  best  three 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


By  Whom  Entered. 


Carrie  S 

William  A 

•Scott,  by  Malcolm 

"fTapps,  by  Duke  of  Brunswick, 


A.  Sprowl 

Francisco  Pico 

C.  J.  Gouts 

James  E.  Brophy. 


Xame  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


By  Whom  Entered. 


Address. 


^Cfijefof  Eco 

I,  by  Sacramento 


.jGwgor,  hv  Robert  McGregor. 
BjbyCfrayMcClellan 


Graham  <fe  Hewes i San  Diego, 

I  C.  J.  Gouts. -J Buena  Vista. 

B urke,  Graign e  <fe  Co.  J.. San  Diego* 

I  Henry  Keith I San  Die^o. 

Robt.  Daley Escondido. 


WilUam  A _ I  I  I 

Scott ._-. 2  2  2 

Tapps - ,3  3  3 

CarneS —  4  dis. 

Tirne— 2:34i;  2:37i;  2:41|. 


Ti77ie—2'Mi;2:S8;  2:40. 


Ill 

2  2    2 

3  dis. 


Race  No.  2— Running. 
For  two-year  olds.    Purse,  seventy-five  dollars.     One  half  mile. 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 

By  Whom  Entered. 

AddsA 

-i 

McGinty,  by  Mohawk 

W.  V.  Dyche 

,.:mm 

Peri      ,  .— 

D.  Bridges 

...Losii 

Ailie  H  bv  Wildidle 

J.  Maron      -.__-.-_,. 

— 

•Centinella,  by  Hock  Hocking 

•Clarice,  by  Jim  Polk _ 

Francisco  Estudillo. .. 
S   B    Strond 

Santal 

Race  No.  6 — Running. 
IbiD.  Parse,  one  hundred  dollars.    One  half  mile  and  repeat. 


Hameand  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


yBohox- 

|pspringer- 


By  Whom  Entered. 


J.  0.  Grawhall.- 

Jas.  Johnson 

S.B.Stroud    

Chauncey  Hayes - 
A.  H.  Brinton  -„ 
D.  Bridges 


Address. 


...San  Diego. 
...San  Diego. 
-.Santa  Ana. 
...Oceanside. 
..  Escondido. 
-Lips  Angeles, 


Peri 

Centinella  . 
Clarice 


Time— 0:62i. 


,_Jj 


Race  No.  3— Running. 
Open  to  all.    Purse,  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.    One  and  one  quartering*  ' 


Mi 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 

By  Whom  Entered. 

Nalcho  B,  by  Wanderer . 

P.  C.  Dornalech  .  , 

Peri - - 

D.  Bridges 

^en  H 

J.  0.  CrawhaU 

Time—OibOi;  0:52. 


Race  No.  6 — ^Trotting, 


8,bestthreeinfive. 


1  1 
3    2 

2  3 
dis. 


Wand  Pedigree  of  Horse. 

By  Whom  Entered. 

Address. 

'.VAlcvone 

0.  A.  Durfee 

Los  Angeles. 

i^yincr  .::: 

Earp  <fc  Brown 

San  Diego. 

800 


TRANSACTIONS   OF   THE 

SUMMABY. 


McKinney. 
Jim  Leach. 


Time— 2 'Mi;  2:31;  2:31, 


>\\ 


THURSDAY.  OGTOBER  2,  1890. 
Race  ITo.  7— Paciisg. 
Open  to  all.    Purse,  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.    Mile  heats,  best  three  in  fi» 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


Jessie --- 

Nellie  0 - - 

Southern  Chief,  by  Messenger  . 


By  Whom  Entered. 


A,  Sprowl  . 
J.  F.  Gouts 
James  Hewson  . 


Adana. 


IWE5NTY-8BCOND  DISTRICT  AGRICULTURAL   ASSOCIATION.  801 

FRIDAY,  OCTOBER  3,  1890. 

Race  No.  10— Tbotting. 
fjraD.  Purse,  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.    Mile  heats,  best  three  in  five. 


Kftiae  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 

By  Whom  Entered. 

Address. 

.«vi  bvlnca. 

Earp  &  Brown 

Sail  Diego. 

j(31,WJ  ■'•"V* 

0,  A.  Durfee     

Los  Angeles. 

J'gy^'by  Alcyone .- 

C.  A.  Durfee 

Los  Angeles. 

Nellie  C - - 2  1  i  i 

Southern  Chief _ — 1  2  2  2 

Jessie .3  3  dj& 

rime— 2:38|;  2:37;  2:43§;  2:45. 


Race  No.  8— Running. 
San  Diego  Derby.    Free  for  all.    One  and  one  half  miles. 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


Naicho  B,  by  "Wanderer. 
Comet 

Lillie,  by  Klipspringer.. 
Prim,  by  Klipspringer.. 


Naicho  B 

1 

Lillie 

'    .J 

Comet —  

.8 

Open  to  all  three-year  olds.    Purse,  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  Mik  l^ 
two  in  three. 


Prato,  by  Prestige  , 
Cad  R,  by  McClellan_ 
McKinney,  by  Alcyone _ 


cadRr:_::rri;i:rr:irrr::iiirir:i:riiiriiii"Jiii:"iiri""r"iiriizr.*' 

rime— 2:46;  2:48. 


jldljeacli.. 

ItoDor-.... 


Time— 2:28^;  2:31;  2:32;  2:30;  2:39. 


2    12    11 
12    12    2 


Race  No.  11— Trotting. 
mass.  Purse,  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.    Mile  heats,  best  three  in  five. 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 

By  Whom  Entered. 

Address. 

r    ■ 

|tf  John  Bright 

C,  H,  Frew , 

__  ->    San  Diego. 

Burke,  Craigne  &  Co.  -_ 

San  Diego. 

isz ""::::::":::"":::" " 

A,  Sprowl . 

_    _     Santa  Ana, 

SUMMARY. 


Ill 

2    2    2 


Time—2i42;  2:40;  2:40. 


Race  No.  12— Running. 

i.  Purse,  seventy -five  dollars.    Three  quarters  of  a  mile. 


Same  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 

By  Whom  Entered. 

-  Address, 

^ .       .        . 

A.  H.  Brinton 

.   Escondido, 

-^. 

David  Bridges 

---.  Los  Angeles^ 

^...;   :::::::::..:.::::::::::::: 

James  Johnson 

San  Diego, 

^  t)y  Hock  Hocking 

Francisco  Estudillo 

San  Jacinto. 

*iwyWanderer _ _. 

P.  C.  Domalech  --. 

Santa  Ana, 

Time— 1:17^. 
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Race  No,  13— Trotting. 

For  two-year  old  colts  of  San  Diego  County.    Premium,  gold  medal. 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


By  Whom  Entered. 


Addre 


Rex,  Jr.,by  Atto  Rex— 

Jennie  F,  by  Woodlake 


Burke,  Craigne  &  Co. 
C.H.Frew 


Rex,  Jr.  . 

Jennie  F. 


Race  No.  14— Mixed  Trotting  and  PACiNa. 
Mile  heats,  best  three  in  five. 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 

By  Whom  Entered. 

Addiesa, 

Southern  Chief,  by  Messenger 

James  Hewson _. . 

E(w»uliiii 

Tapps,  by  Duke  of  Brunswick ^ 

James  E,  Brophv..  . 

SanlS 

Scott,  by  Malcolm. — 



C.J,  Coats.. __....... 

..    BufiMinS 

Southern  Chief 

SUMMARY. 

111 

Tapps 

„".  2  2  2 

Scott _ 

....  $  3  3 

Ttme— 2:36;  2:37J;  2:39. 


TRA^S^CTIO^S 


iTY-FIFTH  DISTRICT  AGRICULTURAL  ASSOCIATION 


For  the  Tear  1890, 


C<r(nposed  of  the  Counties  of  Napa  and  Solano. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION. 


L.  L.  JAMES. - -— 

NATHAN  COOMBS-..  Vice-Pre 

J.  EVEN - - 

A..H.  CONKLING - : 


REPORT. 


Napa,  January  1,  1891, 

l^lionoraWe  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture: 

men:  The  Directors  of  the  Twenty-fifth  District  Agricultural 
(tioii  submit  this,  their  report  of  the^  transactions  of  said  associa- 
Ife  the  year  1890. 

A,  H.  CONKLING, 

Secretary. 


DIRECTORS. 

L.  L.  JAMES 

NATHAN  COOMBS 

JOHN  EVEN '. 

F,  W,  LOEBER..-. SLI 

L.  C.  HAIIR1ER„. !... 

A.  T.  HATCH - - 

J.  HOYT J 

B.  E,  LEAKE :.. 


RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES. 

Receipts. 

Iflitace $6,120  00 

Iprivileges 3,109  58 

liaaon tickets _. 1,150  00 

linaid  stand 587  75 

IMetsatfairerouuds 1,680  25 

■■  satPavilion. -  .  .421  00 

Ijnarter-stretch  badges _ 30  00 

jliack and 'bus  licenses - -- 310  00 

Inlfflcriptions 886  00 

Iftate  appropriation - 3,000  00 

JEzpenditures. 

$9,915  00 

._ _. 3,476  06 

ninms 2,998  00 

905  63 


$17,293  58 


$17,293  58 
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TRANSACTIONS   OF  THE 


PREMIUMS  AWARDED-1890. 


FIRST  DEPARTMENT. 

HOBSES,  MULES,  ETC, 


Exhibit. 


Exhibitor. 


B.  C.  Holly  _... 
B,  C,  Holly. „. 
William  Imrie , 


CLASS  I— THOR0"UGHBin£DS. 

Men  a,  mare,  four  years  old . 

Sidney,  suckling  colt _ 

Belie  0 ^Neil,  m are,  one  year  old. 

CLASS  II — STANDARD  TBOTTERS — ^STALL- 
IONS, I 

Alcona,  four  years  old  and  over 1 1".  W.  Loeber  . 

Geo.  Washington,  four  years  old  and 

over 

Coligna,  four  years  old  and  over 

Kafnr,  three  years  old 

San  Diego,  three  years  old 

El  Capitan,  two  years  old  > 

The  Dane,  two  years  old  __ 

Ethel  bert,  two  years  old -. 

Stonewall,  one  year  old _ 

Lord  Olive,  one  year  old 

Columbus,  one  year  old - 

Mount  HoJIy,  under  one  year 

,  dam.  Madonna,  under  one  year.. 

,  dam,  Lillie  Stanley,  under  one 

year  _-_ , 


Coombs  Bros. 


liouisette,  tour  years  old  and  oven |  B.  C«  Holly  -— 

Madonna,  four  years  old  and  over Mrs.  Skinner  . 

Directa,  four  years  old  and  over F.  W.  Loeber  . 

Emm,  three  years  old J.  Jepsen 

Kitty  Clay,  three  years  old —  R.  G.  Head  -— 

Neva,  two  years  old , B.  C.  Holly  -.. 

Woodine,  two  years  old , ._ H.  W.  Crabb-. 

l.ady  Thorne,  one  year  old E,  McLees 

Easter  Egg,  one  year  old 0.  Scott 

,  one  year  old F.  W.  Loeber. 

May  Morning,  under  one  year... E.  McLees 

,  under  one  year.... G-.  W.  Watson  . 

Noontime,  under  one  year R.  G-.  Head . 

FAMILIES. 

Alcona,  stallion,  with  family  of  five 

colts 

Coligna,  stallion,  with  family  of  five 

colts 

Louisette,  mare,  and  suckling  colt 

Madonna,  mare,  and  suckling  colt 

Nellie  Stein  way,  mare,  and  suckling 

Madonna,  mare,  with  family  of  three 
colts „ _ --> 

Nellie,  mare,  with  family  of  three  colts. 
Tontano,  stallion,  under  one  year  _-_ 

CLASS  in — ROADSTERS — STALLIONS. 

Sitka,  four  years  old  and  over 

Colena,  four  years  old  and  over 

Blackboy,  four  years  old  and  over 


F.  W.  Loeber . 


C.  Reams 

B.  C.  Holly.- 
Mrs.  Skinner. 


R.  G.  Head . 


D.  McVicker 

D.  Clayton 

T,  B.  Edington  ... 


Address. 


T.  Smith - 

C,  Reams - 

B.  C.  Holly 

H.W.  Crabb 

Rush  <fc  Hastings  — 

Coombs  Bros 

Rush  <fc  Hastings 

R.  G.  Head 

Coombs  Bros 

T.  Smith.- -- 

B.  C.  Holly 

Mrs.  Skinner 


Vallejo  . 
Vallejo . 
Napa  ^- 


St.  Helena. 

Vallejo  .— 

Suisun 

ValJeio  .— 
Oakville  — 

SnisuD 

Napa-  — — 
Suisan.. — 

Napa 7 

Napa 

Valleio  -— 
Vallejo  ..- 
Napa 

Napa 


Vallejo  .— 

Napa ■ 

St.  Helena- 

Napa 

Napa 

Vallejo  —- 
Oakvule  -. 

Vallejo ■ 

Napa 

St,  Helena  - 

Vallejo 

Napa 


Mrs.  Skinner 

E.  W.  Gabriel 

J.  M.Oliver 


St.  Helena  — 

Suisnn - 

Vallejo 

Napa •" 


Napa— 
Suisun . 
Suisun  - 


Yountvilie- 
Suisun---' 
Oakville  -- 
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Exhibit. 


B,  three  years  old_ 

j[,  three  years  old 

^tffo years  old 

pi<iy,  two  years  old 

fellow,  two  years  old 

jl Dana,  aged  (special)  _ .  _ 

MABBS. 

ijlfld,  four  years  old  and  over  -  _- 
Ifcur  years  old  and  over 

II  years  old  and  over 

c,  three  years  old 

>e  years  old _. 

I  three  years  old 

|two years  old 

■  r,two  years  old . 

J,  two  years  old 

FAMILIES. 


n,  and  five  colts -- 
|jBare,  and  suckling  colt  -^_ 
xlward,  mare,  and  suckling  colt 
int,  mare,  and  suckling  colt. 

•CABKIAQB,  SADDLE,  AND  GEN- 
i'TIEMEN'S  ROADSTERS. 

pteamtopole 

jeteamtopole 

istopoie. 

g  to  harness 

he,  mare  to  harness 

Iff,  gelding  to  harness 

eto  saddle 

eto  saddle. _-. 

IffiMaid,  mare  to  saddle. 

'  idBeauty,  team  ponies  to  pole 
|j»ny  to  saddle - 

le  pony  to  harness 


Exhibitor. 


T.  B.  Edington  . 
J.  Mansfield 

E.  McLees 

Mrs.  Skinner 

T.  B.  Edington  . 

F.  H.  Smythe--. 


I.  Metcalf. 

T.Vann.. 

Capt.  Drake... 

Mrs.  McFarland  _._ 

1.  Metcalf 

J,  W.  Reams 

N.  T.  Cutwater 

S.  P.  Durbin 

T.  B.  Edington 


T.  B.  Edington  . 
E.  McLees 

S.  P.  Durbin  _... 
John  McCord>. 


|T-DJIAFT  HOBSES—STALLIONS. 

„  I,  four  years  old  an d  over 

JfQrleans,  four  y'rs  old  and  over 

\  four  years  old  and  over 

tt,  two  years  old 

ieyearold __ 

i^oneyearold 

'')r  one  year _ 

JDneyear ^-- 

Joneyear , 


ff  years  old  and  over 

|kr years  old  and  over 

Pree  years  old.  _ _ _ 

P  Foss,  two  years  old 

Itwo  years  old 

pyearold 

lODeyear  old _ 

i™3der  one  year 


FAMILIES. 

J,  stallion,  with  family  of  five 


''.  BQare,  and  suckling  co  It 

|B»are,  and  suckling  colt 

^tUiare,  and  suckling  colt 

*""1,  with  family  of  three  colts 


D.  R.  Hunt Napa 

S.  R.  Rhodes Napa 

S.  Buford Napa 

D.  McVicker Yountville. 

H.  B.  Starr Napa 

E.  G.  Spear St.  Helena. 

C,  Ed^ar —  ValJejo 

W.  Skinner Napa  ...... 

J,  C.  Dahr Napa 

Harry  Melone Napa 

Roy  Reed Napa 

F.  Metcalf /Napa 


Address. 


Oakville  .. 

Napa 

Vallejo  ... 

Napa 

Oakville  .. 
Calistoga  . 


Napa 

St.  Helena . 

Vallejo 

Napa 

Napa 

Suisun 

Napa 

Napa 

Oakville  _.. 


Oakville 
Vallejo.- 

Napa 

Napa 


C.  Scott. -. 

J.  J.  McDermott — 

L.  P.  Asbury 

R.  Farron _„. 

Mrs,  Skinner. 

J.  M.  Mansfield 

J.  W.  Grigsby 

W.  Imrie 

K.  Sackett -. 


J.  W. Grigsby.. 

Mrs.  Skinner 

C.Scott 

F.Varty 

K.  Sackett 

G.  W.  Watson.. 
J.  M.  Mansfield. 
C.Scott 


C.  Scott 

C.Scott 

C.Scott 

W.  Imrie 

G.W.  Watson. 


Napa  . 
Napa  . 
Napa  . 
Napa  . 
Napa  . 
Napa  . 
Napa  , 
Napa  . 
Napa  . 


Napa  . 
Napa  . 
Napa  , 
Napa  . 
Napa  . 
Napa  . 
Napa  . 
Napa  . 


Napa  . 

Napa  . 
Napa  . 
Napa  . 
Napa  . 


Award. 


.$12  00 
..$6  00 
.$10  00 
_.$6  00 
..$3  00 
Dip.  &  $10 


,..$12  00 
._..$6  00 
.-..$3  00 
...$I0  00 
-.  .$6  00 
__.-P  €0 
. ..  -$5  00 
....$6  00 
.-.-$2  00 


.$20  00 
.$12  00 
.-$6  00 
.-$3  00 


_  $15  00 

...$8  00 
.-$16  00 
_.$10  00 
...$6  00 
...$3  00 
...$7  00 
-.$5  00 
..$3  00 
.$10  00 
.$5  00 
.-$5  00 


..$20  00 
..$10  00 
.-$5  00 
.$10  00 
,_$8  00 
-$4  00 
..$5  00 
..$3  00 
..$2  00 


.$12  00 
-.$6  00 
$10  00 
.$10  00 
..$5  00 
.-$6  00 
...$2  60 
..$5  00 


-...$20  00 
..-.$12  00 
$6  00 

.8p.  men. 
....$20  00 
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TRANSACTIONS   OP  THE 


T^iBST  Department — Continued, 


Exhibit. 


CLASS       VI — OENESAL       PURPOSES — 
STAI/LIONS. 

Emperor,  three  years  old  and  over 

Harkaway,  three  years  old  and  over__. 
Black  Morgan,  three  years  old  and  over 

Tom  Exchange,  two  years  old 

Abbott,  one  year  old 

——y  under  6neyear__ 

•  MARES. 

— ~,  three  years  old  and  over _, 

,  three  years  old  and  over 

Red  Dolly,  three  years  old  and  over__. 

Tonice,  two  years  old 

Topsy,  two  years  old 

,  two  years  old 

Nancy,  one  year  old 

FAMILIES. 

Maggie  and  suckling  colt -_. 

,  with  family  of  colts 

Dolly,  with  family  of  coUs 


Exhibitor. 


D.B.Hunt 

J.  Kidd 

J.  W.  Reams 

C.  Oesch 

I.  Metcalf 

J.  W.  Grigsby 

Capt.  Drake 

J,  W.  Grigsby 

R.  G.  Head 

J.  M.  Mansfield ___ 

R.  G.  Head. 

G.  W.  Watson 

R,  G.  Head 

J.  M.  Mansfield 

J.  M.  Mansfield.-.. 
R.  G,  Head 


Address. 


Napa  ,. 
Napa  .. 
Suisiiii  - 
Napa .,. 
Napa  -. 
Napa  .. 


Vallejo  . 
Napa ... 
Napa  ... 
Napa  ... 
Napa  ... 
Napa  ._. 
Napa ... 


Napa  , 
Napa  . 
Napa  . 


^^«4.| 


■m 
■m 


SECOND  DEPARTMENT. 

CATTLE. 


Exhibit. 


CI/ASS  VIH— SHOBTHOBNS— BTJI/I.S. 

Alexander,  three  years  old  and  over.-. 
,  Tinder  oneyear-__ 


Mary  Gray,  three  years  old  and  over  . 

Beauty f  three  years  old  and  over 

,  two  years  old _ 

,  one  year  old 

CLASS    X — HEREFORDS — COWS. 

Lucy,  two  years  old 

CLASS  XII— POLLED  ANGUS— BULLS. 

Farmer,  three  years  old  and  over 

Napa,  two  years  old , 

Solano,  one  year  old 

Suscol,  under  one  year  .__ 

Vallej o,  under  one  year '.. 


Exhibitor. 


Address. 


W.  Imrie  , 
W.  Imrie  , 


cows. 

Waveland  Belle,  three  years  old  and 
over 


CLASS  XVIII — HOLSTEINS — BULLS. 

Jerry,  three  years  old  and  over 

,  two  years  old 

-,  one  year  old — 


y  three  years  old  and  over- 

,  under  one  year-  -, 


C.  Scott 

W.  Imrie 

J.  M.  Mansfield- 
J,  M.  Mansfield- 


Awsill 


W.  Imrie  . 


Frisbie  Bros.  &  Bailey 
Prisbie  Bros.<fe  Bailey 
Frisbie  Bros.&  Bailey 
Frisbie  Bros.&  Bailey 
Frisbie  Bros.&  Bailey 


Frisbie  Bros.&  Bailey 


J.  W.  Grigsby 

Mrs.  L.  A.  Starr  __. 
Mrs.  L.  A.  Starr  ... 


Napa  . 
Napa, 

Napa ., 
Napa . 
Napa  - 
Napa  - 

Napa  - 


Napa  Junction. 
Napa  Junction. 
Napa  Junction. 
Napa  Junction. 
Napa  Junction. 


Napa  Junction. 


Napa  — 
Vallejo  . 
Vallejo  . 


CLASS  XX — JERSETS  AND   GUERNSEYS — 
BULLS. 


y  three  years  old  and  over. 


Mrs.  L,  A.  Starr 

Mrs,  L.  A.  Starr 


Mrs.  L.  A.  Starr 


Vallejo 

Vallejo 


Vallejo 


.j4 


IWENTY-FIPTH  DISTRICT   AGRICULTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

Second  Department — Continued. 


Exhibit 


cows. 

jgyearsold  and  over 

^years  old  and  over 

jjrearsold __ 

fflie  year  old __ 

ir  one  year 

|XDV-^BAl>ED  CATTLE — COWS, 

i®e  year  old 

Bie  year  old.. 


Exhibitor. 


W.  Imrie 

Mrs.  Tj.  a.  Starr  . . 

Mrs.  Gibbs 

W,  Imrie 

Mrs.  L.  A.  Starr  .. 
Mrs,  Gibbs 

J.  W.  Grigsby 

Frisbie  Bros,  &  Bailey 


Address, 


Napa 

Vallejo 

Youiitville. 

Napa 

Vallejo 

Yountville- 


Napa 

Napa  Junction. 


THIRD   DEPARTMENT. 

SHEEP,  SWINE,  AND  POULTRY. 


Exhibit. 


II-80UTH  8HB0PSHIEES,    ETC. 

Imeyearold 

nibs — 


I  nX-SWINE— BEBKSHIKES. 


■BTearold — - 

ilfirepigs 

Ifllffi  nXI--POLAND-CHINA. 

|wyear  old  and  over 

aeyear  old  and  over 

ii  months  old 

uyearold  and  over 

KyearoJd  and  over 


Exhibitor. 


Address. 


Mrs.  L.  A.  Starr. 
Mrs.  L.  A,  Starr. 
P.  Sheppa ., 


P.  Sheppa-  . 
F.  Bochford. 


G.  W.  Watson... 
Mrs.  L.  A,  Starr. 
M.  Alexander... 
P.  Sheppa. 


Vallejo  . 
Vallejo  - 
Bata-via . 


Batavia  _ 
Napa  . .- 


imonihs  old." 


[I— LIGHT  BRAHMA fi. 

it  Brahma  fowls -.- 

ii  Brahma  chicks 

ff  pec  of  Light  Brahm  as 

I8IXIIV~DAEK  BRAHMA S. 

tBrahma  fowls -. 

8IIIVI— BtJFF   COCHINS. 

ffCochm  fowls 

•HIVU—PLTMOUTH  ROCKS. 

toouih  Rocfc  fowls  , 

toouth  Bock  chicks 

fepen  of  Plymouth  Rocks  — 

8  IIXVIII~W  YANDO  TTES . 

idotte  fowls --- 

idotte  chicks 

^pea  of  Wyandottes  _ 

»  HXVniJ— LAN  GSHA  NS . 

[Kpea  of  Langshans _  -  - 

8a-BLACK  SPANISH. 


Napa  ._ 
Vallejo  _ 
Napa  .  _ 
Batavia . 

P.  Sheppa - j  Batavia. 

^  ^^  Batavia. 

Napa  ___ 
Vallejo  . 


P.  Sheppa. 

M.  Alexander... 

Mrs.  L.  A.  Starr. 


R.  G,  Head  . 
R.  G,  Head  , 
R.  Q.  Head  . 


R.  G.  Head  . 


R.  G.  Head  . 


Napa  . 
Napa  , 
Napa  . 


Napa  , 


, I  fowls - 

*  Spanish  chicks 

'Poiof  Black  Spanish  fowls. 


J,  Stevens 

J.  W.  Grigsby. 
L  Metcalf...- 


Napa 
Napa  . 
R.  G.  Head .—  Napa  . 


R.  G,  Head  . 
R.  G.  Head  . 


Napa 


Napa  . 
Napa  . 
Napa  . 


J.  W.  Grigsby- 


R.  G,  Head  . 
K,  G.  Head  . 
R.  G.  Head  . 


Napa  . 


Napa  . 
Napa  . 
Napa . 
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Award. 


.$12  00 
_.$6  00 
.$10  00 
-$6  00 
..$4  00 
-.$5  00 


.$10  00 
..$6  00 


Award. 


..$8  00 
.$8  00 
49  00 


.$10  00 
-$10  00 


..$10  00 
..-$6  00 
...$6  00 
...10  00 
....$6  00 
..$d  00 
.-$6  00 
$10  00 


..$2  50 
.$2  50 
.$5  00 


.$2  60 
.$2  60 


„$2  60 
.$2  50 
.$6  00 


.$2  50 
.$2  50 
.$6  00 


.$5  00  . 


.$2  60 
.$2  60 
.$5  00 
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TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE 
Third  DEPARTMEWT—Continued, 


Exhibit. 


CLASS  XIiI— WHITE  LEGHORNS. 


Pair  of  White  Leghorn  fowls 

Pair  White  Leghorn  chicks ._ 

Breeding  pen  of  White  Leghorns. 


Exhibitor. 


CLASS  XLII — BROWN  LEGHOEWS.     • 

Pair  Brown  Leghorn  fowls 

Pair  Brown  Leghorn  chicks , 

Breeding  pen  of  Brown  Leghorns  ._ 

CLASS  XLIII — BLACK  LEGHORNS. 

Pair  Black  Leghorn  fowls  - 

Pair  Black  Leghorn  chicks 

Breeding  pen  of  Black  Leghorns  --_ 

CLASS  XLVII — BROWN  RED  GAME. 

Pair  Brown  Red  Game  fowls 

Pair  Brown  Red  G-ame  chicks 

CLASS  L — BANTAMS. 

Pair  Bantam  fowls 

Pair  Bantam  chicks 

Breeding  pen  of  Bantams 

CLASS  HI — TURKEYS, 

Pair  Bronze  turkey  fowls.-. _. 

Pair  Bronze  turkey  fowls 

Pair  Bronze  turkey  chicks 

Pair  Bronze  turkey  chicks 

CLASS  LV — ^EOtTEN  DrCKS. 

Pair  Rouen  ducks 

Pair  Rouen  ducks  -._. 


R.  G.  Head  . 
Joe  Keller 
R.  G.  Head  . 


J.  Stevens 
R.  G,  Head  . 
R.  G.  Head  . 


R.  G,  Head  . 
R.  G.  Head  . 
R,  G.  Head  . 


P.  Kelly Napa. 

P.  Kelly Napa. 


W.  Imrie  . 
R.  G.  Head  . 
I,  Metcalf- 


CLASS  LVI — PEKIN  DUCKS. 

Pair  Pekin  dacks » 

Pair  Pekin  ducks 

CLASS  LVII — TOULOUSE  GEESE. 

Pair  Toulouse  geese _ 

Pair  Toulouse  geese 

CLASS  LIX — EMBDEN  GEESE. 

Pair  Embden  geese _. 

PairEmbden  geese _ 


R.  G,  Head . 
I.  Metcalf,. 
R.  G.  Head . 
R.  G.  Head . 


R.  G.  Head . 
R.  G.  Head . 


I 


W.  Imrie 
R.  G.  Head  . 


FOURTH  DEPARTMENT. 


Exhibit. 


CLASS  LXI — GRAIN,  FLOUR,  ETC. 

Best  sack  flour 

Best  sack  rye , 

Best  sheaf  barley 

Best  sheaf  black  oats 

Best  ten  ears  com 

Best  corn  on  stalk 

Best  two  sacks  wheat.-. 

Best  sheaf  wheat 

Best  sack  wheat _.. 

Best  sack  barley _.. 

CLASS  LXII- 


-VEGETABLES,  ROOTS,   ETC. 

Best  onions 

Best  potatoes,  ftve  varieties 

Best  potatoes,  single  variety Mrs.  Thompson  .... 

Best  rutabagas -1  A.  V.  Evans 


Starr  &  Co.. 
A.  V.  Evans . 
A.  V.  Evans  . 
A.  V.  Evans  . 
A.  V.  Evans  . 
A.  V.  Evans  . 
Wm.  Imrie  . 
Wm.  Imrie  . 
G.  W.  Watson  , 
G.  W.  Watson  . 


TffElSTY-FIB^TH   DISTRICT   AGRICULTURAL   ASSOCIATION. 
Fourth  Department— Continued. 


Exhibitor. 


W.  Imrie ^  . 

R.  G.  Head Napa. 


P.  Sheppa  . 
I.  Metcalf.. 


A,  Flamant 

J.  N.  Reynolds 

J.  N.  Reynolds 

J,  N.  Reynolds 

J.  I^,  Reynolds 

A,  V.  Evans 

A.  V.  Evans 

Mrs.  Moore 

Mrs.  Moore 

P.  Sheppa 

M.  Durbin  _ 

M.  Durbin 

M.  Durbin  _._ 

M,  Durbin 

J.  Stevens 

J.  Reams 

J.  Reams 

J,  Reams _-.. 

L,  Stockman _ 

T.  H.  Eply 

Mrs.  Moore 

C.  C.  Agee : 


Address. 


Mrs.  Moore 

Mrs.  Robinson. 

H.  Borette 

H.  Borette 

H,  Borette 


H.  Borette - 
H.  Borette . 
H.  Borette . 


T.  H.  Eply 

T.  H.Eply 

T.  H.  Eply 

T.  H.Eply 


Mrs.  Moore 

Mrs.  Moore 

E.  0.  Biggs 

A.  Mc  Fan  and  .. 


Napa 

Napa 

Napa 

Napa - 

Napa 

Atlas  Peak, 
Atlas  Peak- 

Napa 

Napa 

Batavia 

Bridgeport. 
Bridgeport. 
Bridgeport. 
Bridgeport. 

Napa 

Smsun 

Suisun 

Suisun 

Napa 

Napa 

Napa 

Napa 


Napa  . 
Napa.. 
Napa  . 
Napa  . 
Napa  . 

Napa  . 
Napa  . 
Napa  . 

Napa  . 
Napa  . 
Napa  . 
Napa  . 


Napa  . 
Napa  . 

Napa  . 
Napa  . 


Exhibitor. 


FIFTH  DEPARTMENT. 


Mrs.  Moore . 

Mrs.  Thompson  .... 


Exhibitor. 


Crabb 

Oakville 

Crabb 

Oakville 

Crabb 

Oakville 

Crabb 

Oakville 

Crabb.- - 

Oakville 

Crabb 

Oakville 

Crabb 

Oakville 

Crabb 

Oakville 

Crabb 

Oakville 

Crabb 

Oakville 

Crabb 

Oakville 

Crabb 

Oakville 

Crabb 

Oakville 

Crabb 

Oakville 

Address, 


811 


Award. 


Diploma. 
....$16  00 

$4  00 

$6  00 

$2  00 

$4  00 

$4  00 

$7  00 

$7  00 

.___$12  00 

$4  00 

H  00 

?6  00 

._.-$26  00 

$6  00 

$5  00 

$7  00 

$6  00 

$4  00 

$4  00 

....$6  00 
15  00 


..$3  00 
..$2  00 
.$25  00 
--$5  00 
.-$6  00 

-.$5  00 

..$5  00 
..$5  00 


..$10  00 
...H  00 
..  .$6  00 
...$6  00 


_$4  00 
.$4  00 
_$6  60 
46  60 


Award. 


.$10  00 
.-$5  00 
-$10  00 
..$5  00 
-$10  00 
..$4  00 
._$5  00 
.$20  00 

$10  00 
.-$5  00 

.$6  00 
._$6  00 
..$6  00 
..$6  00 
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TRANSACTIONS   OF   THE 
Fifth  Department— Continued. 


Exhibit. 


Best  Malaga 

Best  Port,  1887 

Best  Port,  1888 

Best  Port,  1885 

Best  Sherry,  one  year  old 

Beat  blackberry  brandy _  _ 

Best  grape  brandy,  1887 

Beat  grape  brandy,  1888 

Beat  grape  brandy,  any  age 

Best  blackberry  cordial,  1883_ 

Beat  blackberry  cordial,  1888 

Best  Hock 

Second  best 

Best  Muscatel 

Second  best  Sherry 

Best,  applejack  brandy 

Best  Zmfandel 

Second  best  Sauterne 

Best  sweepstake 

Second  beat  Bordeaux 

Best  Petit  Surah 

Beat  Sherry,  any  age 


GLASS  LXVIII — COUNTY  EXHIBITS. 


Best  display,  one  exhibit M.  L.  Durbin 


Exhibitor. 


W.  Crabb- 
W.  Crabb. 
W.  Crabb- 
W.  Orabb. 
W.  Crabb. 
W.  Crabb, 
W.  Crabb. 
W.  Crabb. 
W.  Crabb- 
W.  Crabb - 
W.  Crabb. 

Krug 

Krug 

Krug 

Krug 

Krug 

Krug 

Krug 

Krug . 

Krug 

Krug 

Krug 


Address. 


Oakville  „. 
Oakville  ..-• 
Oakville 
Oakville 
Oakville 
Oakville 
Oakville 
Oakville 
OakvUle 
Oakville 
Oakville  _„  . 
St.  Helena-., 
St.  Helena.^- 
St.  Helena 
St.  Helena. 
St.  Helena. 
St.  Helena 
St.  Helena 
St.  Helena 
St.  Helena, 
St.  Helena. 
St.  Helena 


Solano 


SIXTH  DEPARTMENT. 


Exhibit. 


CLASS  LXX — CABBIAGES,  BUGGIES,  AND 
WAGONS  MADE    IN  DISTRICT. 

Best  buggy _ - 

Best  cart _- 

Best  trimming  (divided) 

Best  trimming  (divided)- 

CLASS  LXXI — SADDLERY  AND  HARNESS. 

Best  saddle 

Best  double  harness 

Best  single  harness 

CLASS  LXXII — MISCELLANEOUS  EXHIB- 
ITS OF  DISTRICT. 

Best  boots  and  shoes  >.. 

Paper  decoration 

Child's  scrap-book 

Snake  cucumber _ 

Guinea  pigs - 

Crayon  drawing 

Best  display  of  terra  cotta 

Spools 

Bookcase 

Assorted  canes 

Garden  fixtures 

Rolling  desk 

Bed  brace 

Carved  frame 

Model  gate  ... _- 

Best  wood  turning 

Best  mill  work .-- 

Best  California  wood,  polished  _ 

Best  spray  pump 


Exhibitor. 


G.  A.  Wright  . 
G.  A.  Wright  _ 

C.  Welte 

Jepson  &  Son. 


Jepson  &  Son. 
Jepson  &  Son. 
C.%elte 


A.  Ferrera 

W.  R,  C... 

W.R.  C 

F.  F.Marks 

J.  Stevens 

A,  Dixon 

Union  Brick  Co, 

M.  Lord  .- - 

1.  Lightner 

I.  Lightner 

1.  Lightner 

J.  B.  Howell 

H.  J.  Baddley  ... 
Mrs.  Mount 

C.  C,  Mansfield  .. 
Corlett  &  Sons... 
Corlett  &  Sons  ... 
Corlett  &  Sons ... 

D.  Crumerly 


Address. 


Napa 
Napa 
Napa 
Napa 


Napa 
Napa 


Napa 

Napa 

Napa 

Napa 

Napa 

Napa 

Vallejo 

Napa 

Napa 

Napa 

Napa  . 

Napa 

Napa 

Napa 

Napa 

Napa 

Napa 

Napa 

Napa 


TWENTY-FIFTH  DISTRICT   AGRICULTURAL   ASSOCIATION. 

SEVENTH  DEPARTMENT. 


813 


Exhibitor. 


Address, 


Napa 

Napa 

Napa 

Napa 

Napa 

Napa 

Napa 

Napa 

Napa 

Napa 

Napa 

St.  Helena . 
St.  Helena . 

Napa 

Napa 

Napa 

Napa 

Napa 

Napa 


Mrs,  W.  C.  S.  Smith. 
Mrs.  W.  C.  S.  Smith. 
Mrs.  W.  C.  S.  Smith. 
Mrs.  W,  C.S.Smith. 
Mrs,  W.  C.  S.  Smith. 

Cora  Peck _. 

B.  Christiansen 

Mrs.W.  G.  Duhig... 

Mrs.  J.  Mitchell 

Mrs.  J.  Mitchell  .„. 
Mrs.  J.  Mitchell  _.., 
Carrie  F.  Simons  ... 
Carrie  F.  Simons  .. 
Mrs.  H.  H.  Knapp__ 
Mrs.  F.  L.  Coombs.. 
Mrs.  F.  L.  Coombs 
Mrs.  F.  L.  Coombs.. 
Mrs.  F.  L.  Coombs.. 
Mrs,  F,  L,  Coombs. 

Mrs.  G.  Heegler 

Mrs.  G,  Heegler 

Bertha  Heegler 

Bertha  Heegler 

Mrs.  L.  Graner 

Mrs.  L.  Graner 

M.  E.  Bowman .... 

Mrs.  Deakin 

Mrs.  Barstow 

Mrs.  Barstow 

G.  Thompson 

G.  Thompson , 

Misslnman 

Miss  Inman _.. 

Mrs.  Barstow  ..,— 

G.  Lamden 

Etta  Cargrave 

Etta  Cargrave 

Mrs.  Keller 

Mrs.  Barstow 

Mrs.  Barstow 

Grace  Mansfield 

Mrs.  Corn _. 

Mrs.  Trowbridge... 

Mrs.  Trowbridge... 

Mrs.  Trowbridge... 

Mrs.  Ritchie 

W.R.  C 

C.  Stockmon 

L.  Stockmon. 

L.  Stockmon 

M.Mansen 

M.  Magetti.- 

Hattie  Bowman  _. 

Mrs,  L.  Graner 

Mrs.  L.  J.  Norton. 

Mrs.  L.  J.  Norton. 

Mrs.  L.  J.  Norton... 

Mrs.  Easterby. . 

M.  Thompson.. 

M.  Thompson- . 

M.  Thompson., 

Miss  1.  Rider  ., 

Miss  I.  Rider  .. 

Miss  1,  Rider  .. 

H.  Gift 

G.  Thompson I  Napa 

G.  Thompson I  Napa 


Napa 

Napa 

Napa 

Napa 

Napa 

Napa 

Napa 

Napa 

Napa 

Napa 

Napa 

Napa 

Napa 

Napa 

Napa 

Napa 

Napa 

Napa 

Napa 

Napa 

Napa  _ 

Vacaville  ... 

^apa 

Napa 

Napa 

Rutherford  . 

Napa 

Napa 

Napa 

Napa 

Napa , 

Oakville 

Napa._ 

Napa 

Napa 

Napa -- 

Napa - 

Napa 

Napa 

Napa 

Napa....... 

Napa 

Napa 

Napa 

Napa 


Award. 


.$26  00 
..$2  50 
..$6  00 
-.$6  00 
_|I  00 
..$2  00 
..$6  00 
..$4  00 

$4  00 

....$4  00 
-...$1  00 
.._-|2  00 
....|4  00 
....$4  00 
-...$6  00 
-_.-$4  00 
....$4  00 
-..-$4  t)0 
.-.$10  00 
_-..$6  00 
....$2  00 

%2  00 

$2  00 

$4  00 

$6  00 

$4  00 

$4  00 

12  00 

$1  00 

$4  00 

$6  00 

$4  00 

$4  00 

$1  00 

$2  00 

|4  00 

$2  00 

$2  00 

$1  00 

$2  00 

$3  00 

$5  00 

$4  00 

$2  00 

$2  00 

$3  00 

$4  00 

$2  00 

$2  00 

$1  00 

$1  00 

....$10  00 

$3  00 

$3  00 

$1  00 

$4  00 

..$2  00 

..$4  00 

.$10  00 

.$10  00 

..$4  00 

..$1  00 

..$4  00 

.$4  00 

.$2  00 

$4  00 

00 


:$4i 
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TWENTY-FIFTH  DISTRICT   AGRICULTURAL   ASSOCIATION. 
Seventh  Department — Continued, 
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Exhibit. 


Pincushion ♦ 

Quilting _ 

Pillow  shams 

Knit  stockings , 

Best  transfer  work 

Fancy  machine  work —  ^ 

Bureau  tidy  set.  .-_ 

Apron _ _ 

Best  embroidered  work 

Best  lam breojuin  -— 

Best  embroidered  chair. 

Quilt 

Fancy  work _ 

CLASS  LXXIV— BREAD,  CAKES,  ETC.  (OPEN 
TO  YOUNG  LADIES  UNDER  TWENTY 
YEARS), 

Best  tarts 

Best  sponge  cake 

Brown  bread 

&ponge  cake_- 

Coffee  cake _ 

Jeily  cake 

"Wheat  bread _ 

Best  exhibit  of  cooking 

Fruitcake ^- 

Best  brown  bread 

Best  coffee  cake__ __ 

Pound  cake _ _. 

Fruit  cake I — . 

"Wheat  bread  __ 

"Wheat  bread 

Sponge  cake ._ 

Best  corn  bread 

Best  fruit  cake . 

Wheat  bread _--j 

Brown  bread 

Tarts,.. -_. 

Best  pound  cake 

Sponge  cake 

Bestwheat  bread __- 

Coifeecake 

Corn  bread  _ ^ 

Pound  cake — . 

Best  pound  cake _,.. 

Wheat  bread 

Coffee  cake __ 

Fancy  work - 

Corn  bread _ __ --. 


Exhibitor. 


CLASS  LXXV— children's  DEPARTMENT 
(fob  children  FOURTEEN  YEARS  OLD 
OR  UNDER). 

Etching _ _.- 

Best  fancy  tidy 

Pencil  drawing 

Pencil  drawing __ 

Dry  boug.net _ 

Best  ielhes 

Best  bead  work •. 

Best  penmanship 

Pillow  sham 

Best  spongecake __ 

Fruit  cake  — 

Dressed  doll 

Best  oil  painting 

Best  pencil  drawing 

Best  applique  work 

Best  hair  work 

Best  transfer  work 


Mrs.  Alexander 

M,  Grafe 

M.  Grate 

Mrs.  Grafe _. 

Mrs.  R.  E.  F,  Moore 

M.  Grafe 

Mrs.  Gibbs 

Mrs.  H,  Grigsby  .._ 

Mrs.  Deakin 

Mrs.  Deakin 

Mrs.  Deakin 

Mrs.  Norton 

F.  F.Marx 


J.  Christiansen  . 

M.  Grigsby 

M.  Grigsby 

Bertha  Heegler  . 
Bertha  Heegler  . 
Flora  Metcalf... 

Bertha  Levy 

Mabel  Lovejoy.. 

J,  Gift 

Ada  Moore 

L.  Knapp , 

L.  Knapp , 

L,  Knapp 

L.  Boynton 

Mrs.  Bowlan-_. 
S.  Truelson  ... 
Marie  Keller  ... 
Marie  Keller _._ 

L.  Bailey 

Sylvia  Clifford  .. 

F.  E.  Boggs 

Lydia  Conkling  - 
Lydia  Conkling . 

L.  Stevens 

L.  Stevens 

L.  Stevens 

Olive  Pearch 

Ada  Moore 

G.  Lam  din 

L.  Bojrnton 

J.  Christiansen.. 
I.  Rider 


Address. 


Napa-. -v.... 

Napa.. 

Napa 

Napa 

Napa 

Napa *'* 

Yountville ... '" 

Napa 

Napa 

Napa 

Napa 

Napa 

Napa 


Napa 

Napa 

Napa  --. 

Napa  -.- 

Napa 

Napa  -^ 

Napa 

Napa 

Napa 

Napa 

Napa 

Napa 

Napa 

Napa 

Napa 

Napa 

Napa  — - 

Napa 

Napa  Junction. 


Alice  W,  Smith -_. 
Clara  Trubody ... 

Harry  Boke 

Willie  Boke 

Miss  Clark 

Miss  Clark 

Boy  C.  Gunn 

Boy  C.  Gunn 

Bertha  Levy 

Blanche  Love^oy 

Blanche  Lovejoy. 

Susie  Pedlar 

M.  Eaden 

M.  Eaden 

EllaBider.. 

EUaBider 

EUaBider 


Napa  . 
Napa  . 
Napa . 
Napa  . 
Napa  - 
Napa  . 
Napa  . 
Napa  . 
Napa  . 
Napa  . 
Napa  . 
Napa  . 


Napa  . 
Napa ., 
Napa  > 
Napa , 
Napa  - 
Napa  - 
Napa  _ 
Napa . 
Napa  - 
Napa  , 
Napa , 
Napa . 
Napa  _ 
Napa . 
Napa  , 
Napa  . 
Napa . 


Exhibit. 


Bisemng 

loidery  on  silk . 


idoll 

a  drawing  , 


itcaie 

^toilet  set- 

Ifork 

it  bread 


tewing---- 

ktecake 

m  bread 

n-PAINTIN(J,  ORNAMENTAL 
VOBK,  ETC. 


Exhibitor. 


C,  Rider 

C.  Rider  _ 

Flora  Mehl  .- 
F.  Willstruck . 

M.  Erb— 

E.  Barstow  ... 

L.  Keller 

C.  Plass 

C.  Plass 

L.  Keller 

D.  Nichols 

B.  Levy 

P.Bailey _ 

L.  Spaulding-. 

A.  Stevens 

A.  Stevens 

A,  Stevens 

A.  Stevens 

A.  Stevens 

L.  Stevens 

M.  Coyle 

A.  Pearch 

A.  Stevens 

L.  Sweet 

Eva  Haun 

E.  Robinson.- 


capeinoil __ M,  Lovejoy Napa 

feinoil M.  Lovejoy Napa 

gonsatta CoraPeckl Napa 

ID  canvas Cora  Peck Napa 

|«acanvas CoraPeck _    Napa 

powers Mrs.  M,  E.Hunt /Napa 

j^mting jo.  K.  Smith .J Napa. 

pmting _,./ JuiiaHaun Napa 


Address. 


Napa  . 
Napa  . 
Napa  . 
Napa  . 
Napa  . 
Napa  . 
Napa  . 
Napa  . 
Napa  . 
Napa  . 
Napa  . 
Napa  . 
Napa  . 
Napa  - 
Napa  . 
Napa  . 
Napa  . 
Napa  . 
Napa  . 
Napa  , 
Napa  - 
Napa  - 
Napa  - 
Napa  . 
Napa  - 
Napa  . 


fpmting 

ie  view  painting 

flsfeetches 

Nng 


•n  drawing 

ptork 

Jngton  painting--- 
yets' 


W painting ... 


rom  nature . 


e  on  tapestry. 
fawiog 


K  Painting- 


/  L.  E.  Rea 

L,  E.  Rea 

L.  E.  Rea 

Sylvia  Clifford 
William  West 
William  West 

Carrie  F.  Simons 

Mrs.  H.  H.  Knapp - 

L,  F,  Dozier 

Mrs.  P.  L.  Coombs.. 

M.  E.  Bowman 

Mrs,  C.  T.Clark... 

Hattie  Bowman 

Hattie  Bowman 

Hattie  Bowman 

Lili  ie  Easterby 

Lillie  Easterby , 

Lillie  E  aster  by 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Mount.. 

H.  Bowman 

H.  Bowman _ 

Mrs.  Blood 

F.  Easterby , 

Mrs.  Blood 

Corlett&  Sons 

H.  J.  Baddley 

Mrs.  Blood : 

H.  Haraszthy 

Mrs.  Dozier 

L.  Ever 

L.  Ever 


Napa 

Napa 

Napa 

Napa 

Napa 

Napa 

St.  Helena . 

Napa 

Napa 

Napa 

Napa 

Napa 

Napa 

Napa 

Napa  - 

Napa 

Napa 

Napa 

Napa 

Napa 

Napa 

Napa 

Napa 

Napa 

Napa 

Napa 

Napa 

Napa 

Napa 

Napa 

Napa 


Award. 


..$6  00 
-.$5  00 
..$4  00 
-$1  60 
-.$2  00 
..$4  00 
-.$4  00 
-|4  00 
._$2  00 
-.$2  00 
-.13  00 

-41  00 

-$4  00 
.-$4  00 

.$1  00 
..$1  00 
..$4  00 
-.$6  00 
. .$2  00 
..$2  00 
-.$4  00 
..$1  00 
..$2  00 

_$2  00 
.-$4  00 
..$4  00 


._-$20  00 
....$3  00 
..  .$6  00 
....$2  00 
....$1  00 
....$2  00 
-..$6  00 
..$10  00 
...$3  00 
..$4  00 
-$4  00 
..|2  00 
..|5  00 
.-$4  00 
.110  00 
-.$1  00 
..$4  00 
-.$4  00 
..$6  00 
-$4  00 
-.$4  00 
..$5  00 
-$2  60 
-.$2  00 
-.$6  00 
.-$2  00 
.$10  00 
.-$6  00 
-$7  00 
_.$4  00 
..$2  00 
..$5  00 
.-$4  00 
-.$2  00 
..$2  00 
-$5  00 
.-$4  00 
..$1  00 
..$4  00 
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Race  No.  3— Trotting. 

For  horses  owned  in  the  district.    Purse,  six  hundred  dollars.    Mile  heats, 
atiye. 


SPEED  PROGRAMME. 


TUESDAY,  AUGUST  19,  1890. 

Race  No.  1— Tbotting, 
2 :20  Class.    Purse,  one  thousand  dollars.    Mile  heats,  best  three  in  five. 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


Emma  Temple,  by  Jackson  Temple ;  dam,  by- 
Emigrant 

Express,  by  Electioneer;  dam,  Esther 

Maggie  E,  by  Nutwood;   dam,  by  George  M. 
Patchen,  Jr 

Hazel  Wilkes,  by  Guy  Wilkes;  dam,  Blanche. 
Victor,  by  Echo ;  dam ,  by  Woodburn 


By  Whom  Entered. 


Agnew  Stock  Farm 
Palo  Alto  Stock  Farm. 

Emerson  &  Berry 

San  Mateo  Stock  Farm 
G.  A.  Doherty 


■  CTesceDtX 


Hazel  Wilkes 1  I  l 

Emma  Temple — w 2  2  8 

Victor __ _ 3  Z  i 

Express _. _ 5  4  3 

Maggie  E 4  5  5 

Time-~2:22^;  2;20i;  2:21i, 


Race  No.  2— Tbotting. 

2:30  Class.    Guaranteed  stake,  one  thousand  five  hundred  dollars.  MUehaft^l 
three  in  five. 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 

By  Whom  Entered. 

AdM 

Silas  Skinner,  by  Alcona,  Jr.;  dam,  Fontana.. 

Balkan,  by  Mambrino  Wilkes;  dam,  Fanny 

Fern 

De  Turk  &  McGraw ... 

Siiito* 

Irvin  Ayres 

...SaaFtt** 

Keepsake,  by  Black  Ralph;  dam.  Bent  B 

Flora   G,   by   Altoona;    dam,    by    Conway's 
Patchen    _    «                                  __      -_          _ 

L.  H.  Boees 

...  ..I*!* 

B.C.  Holly..- 

..f* 

George  Washington,  by  Mambrino  Chief,  Jr. ; 
dam,  Fanny  -   ._      

T.  Smith 

A.  Gonzales 

.,T* 

Clara  Z,  by  Capri;  dam,  Fannie 

Bob  Mason,  by  Echo;  dam,  Belle  Mason 

Lee,    by  General  Lee;     dam,   by  George  M. 
Patchen,  Jr.  -     _  _     ^-    

"r::^* 

E.  B.  Gitford 

..:::.jsi»« 

G.  W.  Theuerkauf-.-. 

'^ 

Una  Wilkes,  by  Guy  Wilkes;  dam,  Blanche... 

San  Mateo  Stock  Farm 

S0* 

ii: 


Silas  Skinner t  J  ■ 

Bob  Mason 2  *  i 

Flora  G 6 


Clara  Z"*l"llll"^"lll^l"yillll""""l"-""I11'1II111I"11"^  * 

Jiwe— 2:21;  2:25^;  2:21|. 


name  Mad  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


By  Whom  Entered. 


Address. 


.  Ijy  Stanford ;  dam,  Kate  Dudley E .  McGerry 

■fAdmiial Jolm  Smith 

General  Benton;    dam,  Dolly,  by  I 

iM.  Finlaw 

f  Blackbird ;  dam,  Ell  en  Swigext 1 D .  M.  Reavis 

iM, by  Anteeo ;  dam,  by  Mountain  1 

, R.  Murphy 

by  Dawn ;  dam,  Miss  Brown W.R.  Overholzer  . 


.  Chico. 


.  Santa  Rosa. 
...Petaluma. 


SUMMARY. 


Ij^tain  Maid. 


Ill 

2  2    2 

3  3    3 


T^'me~2:2^',  2:24;  2:26i. 


Race  No.  4— Trotting. 
5  owned  in  the  district.    Stake,  three  hundred  and  eighty  dollars.    One 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  HotBe. 


ijliy Sidney;  dam,  Lena  Bowles  . 
Ita,  by  Anteeo;  dam,  Debonair. 


igjty  Rustic;  dam,  Lozelle 

by  Director ;  dam ,  Nellie  Steinw ay . 
le,  by  Thomhill;  dam,  Lady  Nut- 


By  Whom  Entered. 


B.  E.  Harris  ... 
R.  S.  Brown  ... 
A,  L.  Whitney- 
P.  J.  Shafter... 
R.  G.  Head 


by  McDonald  Chief;  dam,  Fanny 
;  dam,  MoUie 


E.  McLees . 


T.  Smith 

A.  T.  Hatch  , 


Address. 


-San  Francisco. 

- Petaluma. 

._._.  Petaluma. 

Olema. 

- Napa. 


-Vallejo. 


-Vallejo. 

-  Suisun. 


llBapareil  — 
|McKing. 


SUMMARY. 


JV-me— 2 :57. 

WEDNESDAY,  AUGUST  20,  1890. 

Race  No.  6~Running. 
wo  hundred  dollars,  added.    Three  quarters  of  a  mile  and  repeat. 


Stme  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


yy  Pai  Box ;  dam,  Delia  Walker  . . . 
YJoe Hooker;  dam,  Kate  Carson.... 

«S  Joe  Daniels ;  dam ,  by  Partisan . . . 

fVildidle;  dam,  by  Monday 

H Wildidle ;  dam ,  by  Monday 

by  Norfolk ;  dam ,  Mattie  Glenn 


By  Whom  Entered. 


M.  T.  Walters.. 
Undine  Stable  . 

J.  J.  Dolan. 

O.  Appleby 

W.  L.  Appleby. 
OwensBros.  ... 


Address. 


.  Sacramento. 

Stockton. 

Modesto. 

-  Santa  Clara. 
.  Santa  Clara. 
Fresno. 
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SUMMARY. 

Alfiarata 1 . 

Jmiiata .    '*"M 

Serpolette ^ - ■.I..-!../."*i^ 

rime-ltlSf;  l;19i,  '"^ 


Race  No,  6— Running. 
Two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  added.    One  mile  and  repeat. 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


Hotspur,  by  Joe  Daniels;  dam,  Sister  to  Jim 
Douglas - -... 

"Wild  Oats,  by  Wildidle;  dam,  Mary  Givens-.. 

Daisy  D,  by  Wbeatly ;  dam.  Black  Maria 

Largnetta,  by  JUs  Johnson;  dam,  Leveret 


By  Whom  Entered. 


Dennison  Bros. . 
W.  L.  Appleby.. 

Owens  Bros. 

Matt.  Storn 


Addm 


Daisy  D 

Wild  Oats 
Hotspur . - 


Ttme— l:43i;  l:43i. 


TWENTY-FIFTH  DISTRICT  AGRICULTURAL   ASSOCIATION. 

THURSDAY,  AUGUST  21,  1890, 

Race  No.  8— Trotting. 
^(jla^.  Purse,  one  thousand  dollars.    Mile  heats,  best  three  in  five. 
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Sma  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


By  Whom  Entered. 


^Derby, by Steinway ;  dam,  Katie  G— . 
ayOeneialBenton ;  dam,  Daisy  Miller. 

\  by  Nutwood ;  dam ,  C oupon .  - 

pj  by  Christian  Patchen ;  dam,  by  Whip- 

pambletonian 

I,  by  Hawthorne;  dam,  by  Whipple's 

*|ffA.  W.  Richmond ;  dam,  Maud  Smith. 
^ge,  by  Abbotsford ;  dam ,  Agnes  — . 
ijMc,  by  Nephew ;  dam,  by  Alexander. 


B.C.  Holly 

Palo  Alto  Stock  Farm 
San  Mateo  Stock  Farm 


Address. 


Yallejo. 

.Menlo  Park. 
...  San  Mateo. 


J.  0.  Moran ._ -San Francisco. 

L,  U.  SKippee Stockton. 

E.  B.  Gifford _ San  Diego. 

P.  Brandow __  San  Francisco. 

Percy  "Williams Stockton. 


SUMMARY. 

i  Jiee  Coinage ». 3    2    12    3    11 

hilFay - 2    3    2    12    2    2 

CtorlesDerby - 5    13    4    1    dis. 

Ckntilly _ 4    5    4    3    4    r.  o. 

We ._ _ _._ 1    4    6    5  dis. 

I  too _    dis. 

I  Seamy  Mc  given  first  money,  and  stayed  In  stable. 

TYwe— 2:31i;  2;*25i;  2:27i;  2:28i;  2:30;  2:38|;  2:38. 


Race  No.  7— Running. 
Two  hundred  dollars  added.    One  and  one  quarter  miles. 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


Menlo,  by  imp.  Prince ;  dam,  Hattie  Hawthorne. 

Tycoon,  by  Sniloh ;  dam ,  Margery 

Applause,  by  Three  Cheers;  dam,  Alice 

Captain  Al,  by  Kingston;  dam,  Black  Maria  .. 
Lurline,  by  Longfield;  dam,  Katie  Pease 


By  Whom  Entered. 


J  as.  Henry 

Undine  Stable . 

W.  George 

Owens  Bros.... 
Matt,  Stom 


Addnft 


Tycoon 

Captain  Al . 
Menlo 


Time— 2 :0S. 


Race  No.  9— Pacing. 
Ite.  Purse,  six  hundred  dollars.    Mile  heats,  best  three  in  five.  • 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


, by  Nephew;  dam,  unknown 

«Alice,  by  Dexter  Prince ;  dam,  Mollie, 
TnaalMcClellan 

Br, bygidney ;  dam,  Humming  Bird 

l)y  Guy  Wilkes;  dam,  Sable  Hay  ward. 
%  by  Daniel  Lambert ;  dam,  by  Davy 

illy  Juniata, 


By  Whom  Entered. 


C.  David . 


John  Patterson 

John  Garrity  __ 

San  Mateo  Stock  Farm 


J.  C.  Moran  _. 
Owens  Bros.  , 


Address. 


San  Francisco. 


Linden. 

San  Francisco. 
San  Mateo. 


.  San  Francisco. 
Fresno. 


summary. 

h^ 3 

Jincess  Alice.-. _ ._ 1 

mmr , - 2 

Time— 2:22;  2:21i;  2:191;  2:20. 


Race  No.  10— Trotting. 


^J*ict  three-year  olds.    State,  four  hundred  and  thirty  dollars.    Mile  heats,  best 


^Mne  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


in,  by  Anteeo ;  dam,  Abbotine  -. 


[jjJ.^wvis;  dam,  Leah 

w^  ^^^^  5  d^i^j  Maud 

'^cazar;  dam.  Flower  Girl . 


By  Whom  Entered. 


R.  J.  Hudson . 
P.J,  Shafter.. 
Wilfred  Page 
E.  Mnrphy  ... 
B.C.  Holly.-. 


Address. 


Lakeport. 

Olema. 

.  Penn^s  Grove. 
...  Santa  Rosa. 
Vallejo. 
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SUMMARY. 

Maud  Bee - - 1  i  , 

Leoline— - .- 3  3  i 

Kaffir 2  it 

Antevano - -.,  4  1  J 

r^me— 2:38i;  2:38|;  2:39. 


TWENTY-FIFTH  DISTRICT  AGRICULTURAL   ASSOCIATION. 

SUMMARY, 

I  i]6rflte - — - 1 

MUnrphy 2 

^^tBow - 3 

rme— 1:42. 
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Race  No.  11— Trotting. 

For  district  two-year  olds.    Stake,  six  hundred  and  twenty  dollars.   Mile  heatiJ 
two  in  three.  '         ^" 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 

By  Whom  Entered. 

A(WiH^ 

Starlight,  hv  Bawn;  dam,  Lena  Bowles 

"Donas   bv  l^awn  t  daro.  Kittv 

B.  E.  Harris -.- 

"SaalxMrij 

R.  S.  Brown          --— . 

Pd» 

Myrtle,  by  Anteeo ;  dam,  Lnella _ _ 

Annabelle » 

I.  Be  Turk 

....  Sant. 

A.  L.  Whitney 

Pela 

Walnut,  bv  Woodnut:  dam.  Pinkie  ^    > 

E.  McLioes      ^ 

Vt 

'- 1 

Annabelle _ 1  1  : 

Myrtle _ -.2  2 

alnut . - ^ 

rme— 2:38|;  2:38. 


My: 
Wa 


FRIBAY,  AUGUST  22,  1890. 

Race  No.  12— Running. 
Two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  added.    One  and  one  half  miles. 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


Menlo,  by  imp.  Prince;  dam,  Hattie  Haw- 
thorne  _ 

Hotspur,  by  Joe  Banielsj  dam.  Sister  to  Jim 
Bouglas _ _ 

Tycoon,  by  Shiloh :  dam,  Margery  _ 

Wild  Oats,  by  Wildidle;  dam,  Mary  Givens... 
Marigold,  by  Milner;  dam,  Katie  Pease 


By  Whom  Entered. 


James  Henry  — 

Bennison  Bros. 
Undine  Stable. 
W.  L.  Appleby. 
Matt.  Storn 


SUMMARY. 


Tycoon 

Wild  Oats . 
Hotsp\ir— . 


Time— 2 :35|. 


Adibcft] 


Race  No.  14— Running. 

Ljnmdred  and  fifty  dollars  added.    One  half  mile  and  repeat. 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


llHairison, byBayswater ;  dam,  Balsam 

1, 1)7  Glen  Ellen ;  dam ,  Queen _  _ . 

guson 

J, byjoe Daniels;  dam,  Partisan 

I,  by  Wildidle ;  dam ,  by  Monday 

e,  by  Three  Cheers ;  dam,  AM ce 

pnie,  w  Norfolk ;  dam ,  Mattie  Gleun 

ji^lyy  Wildidle ;  dam ,  Bottle  Bimple 

"mb,  by  Boots ;  dam,  Bixie  Maid 


By  Whom  Entered. 


L*  P.  Asbury 

H.B.Miller 

Undine  Stable 

J.  J.  Bolan 

O.  Appleby 

W.  George 

Owens  Bros 

N.  A.  Covarrubias- 
J.  B.  Henkle 


I  bda  Ferguson. 

f  Ha  Glenn 

Ihniata 

iCttyLamb 

literpolette 


Address. 


Napa. 

San  Eraucisco. 

Stockton. 

.- Modesto. 

Santa  Clara. 

San  Jos^. 

Eresno. 

Los  Angeles. 

Petaluma. 


3  3 

4  4 
6    6 


Time— 0:49;  0:484. 


SATURBAY,  AUGUST  23,  1890. 

Race  No.  16 — Trotting. 

jQass.  Guaranteed  stake,  one  thousand  fire  hundred  dollars.    Mile  heats,  best 

Pfife. 


Kame  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


By  Whom  Entered. 


',by  Tom  Benton;  dam,  Brown  Jen- 

W  by  Aiiteeo ;  dam ,  Lou  Milton  .  _ 

J^ Capri;  dam,  E'anny _.- 

[f^ca;dam,  by  Echo 


PyErbs;  dam^  by  Elmo. 

ws 


Sidney;  dam,  Nettie  Lambert. 


J.  L,  McOord  .„ 

Sanborn  &  Murphy ... 

James  Hastings 

B.C.  Holly 

La  Siesta  Ranch 

San  Mateo  Stock  Farm 


Address. 


.Sacramento. 
_  Santa  Rosa. 
._.  Petaluma. 

Vallejo. 

.Menlo  Park. 
.-San  Mateo. 


Race  No.  13 — Running. 
Owners*  Handicap.    One  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  added.    One  mile. 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


Albatross,  by  Pill  Box;  dam,  Bella  Walker  .„ 
Silver  Bow,  by  J.  M,  Hector;  dam,  Belle  of  the 

Alfarata^  by  Wildidle;  dam,  by  Monday 

Mero,  by  W  ildidle ;  dam ,  Precious - 

Ban  Murphy _ ----- 

Kildare,  by  Kyrle  Baly ;  dam,  Mistake 


By  Whom  Entered. 


M.  T.  Walters. 


J.  N.  Van  Winkle...- 
W.  L.  Appleby.-- — 

Owens  Bros 

N.  A.  Covarrubias  ... 
Matt.  Storn 


!?*ood.. 


n*me— 2:184;  2:21|;  2:21^. 


Ill 
3    2    2 
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TRANSACTIONS   OF   TWENTY-FIFTH   DISTRICT  ASSOCIATION, 


Race  No.  16— Pacing  and  Trotting. 
Purse,  two  hundred  dollars.    Mile  heata,  beat  three  in  five. 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


By  Whoia  Entered. 


Adibe^ 


Sunset,  by  Anteeo 

Alcona,  Jr.,  by  Alcona;  dam,  Madonna  . 

Mattle  P,  by  Jackson  Tenaple 

Cora  0,  by  Whip;  dam,  by  Naubuc 


Guy  E.  Grrosse  _.. 
J.  ?.  Rodehaver  . 

D.  R.  Mizner 

H.  B.  Starr   


Cora  C  (pacer) _ _ 1  i  j 

Alcona,  Jr _ -—  4  2  2 

Sunset — — - 2  4  4 

MattieP 3  3  a 

7'*mc— 2:344 ;  2:32;  2 :28i. 


Race  No.  17— Tbottinq. 
2:25  Class.    Purse,  eight  hundred  dollars.    Mile  heats,  best  three  in  five. 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 

By  Whom  Entered. 

Addm.- 

Keepsake,  by  Black  Ralph;  dam,  Bent  B 

Gruide,  by  Director ;  dam,  Imogene 

li.  H.  Boffers 

Lakei 

A.  T.  Hatch  „_  

..,:    a? 

Vic  H,  by  Blackbird;  dam,  Ellen  Swigert 

Oaknut,  by  Dawn;  dam,  Miss  Brown - 

D.  M,  Reavis 

W.  R.  Oyerholzer 

0 

....    Petdi 

TR^lSrSACTIOI^rS 


OP  THE 


Y-SIXTH  DISTRICT  AGRICULTURAL  ASSOCIATION 


YicH 3  111 

Guide _ 1  2  2  2 

Oaknut - _ 2  3  33 

ke _. 4  4  4H 

Time~2i24^)  2:23i;  2:23|;  2:26J. 


For  the  Year  1890, 

Composed  of  the  Counties  of  Amador  and  Sacramento. 


Race  No.  18 — Special  Trotting. 
Purse,  two  hundred  dollars.    Mile  heats,  best  three  in  five. 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


Barbero 

liadywell,  by  Electioneer;  dam.  Lady  L<i>weU. 

Foxy  V 

Wally 


By  Wbom  Entered. 


Owens  Bros 

R.  Havey,. 

P.  Brando w 

J.  Garrity 


bummaby. 


'Mfs^m 


-SanI 


Lady  well  _ 
Barbe: 


12   3   1; 

.2123: 


Foxy  V. 3   3  1 

Wally 4  4  4 

r*?w«— 2:354;  2:34;  2:31f ;  2:26;  2:30|. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION. 


V.  S.  GREGORY 

CLOVIS  T.  LaGRAVE. 
GEO.  WOOLSEY 


-SecMfcyji 
.•Treasnni 


DIRECTORS. 

W.  P.  PEEK jj^ 

U.  S.  GREGORY 

B.  A.  BORDEN L,^^,I 

E.  J.  GREGORY .„ 

JOHN  McFARLAND 

OLIVER  PLUMMER _ 

E.  a  TOORHEIS - 

A.  J.  MAESTRELLI 1 ,^       .Jo 


REPORT 


loNE,  December  31, 1890. 

l0iTable  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture: 

00m:  The  Directors  of  the  Twenty-sixth  District  Agricultural 
iition  submit  this,  their  report  of  the  transactions  of  said  associa- 
te the  year  ending  this  date. 

CLOVIS  T.  LaGRAVE, 

Secretary, 


RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES. 

Receipts, 

._ $940  50 

.  890  00 

itrifiutions : 122  50 

ig 57  60 

entries  and  forfeits - 1,695  00 

«tor8 Gregory,  Yoorheis,  and  Maestrelli 600  00 

Pe appropriation „. _ __  3,000  00 

Expenditures, 

and  exhibit  premiiims $4,719  55 

atParkand  Pavilion - 632  75 

J,  printing,  etc 470  06 

'ADdstraw - .' 211  16 

supplies 148  94 

._ 332  60 

money  and  interest 606  60 

ing 32  93 

- 62  50 

work 92  60 

onmortgage liO  00 

's  incidentals 32  90 


$7,205  60 


$7,442  29 
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TRANSACTIONS   OP   THE 


(IfllNTY-SIXTH  DISTRICT  AGRICULTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

SPECIAL  INDIVIDUAL  DISPLAYS. 
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Exhibit. 


PREMIUMS  AWARDED-1890. 


FIRST  DEPARTMENT. 


Exhibit, 


Exhibitor. 


PURE  BliOOD  PEECHEBONS. 

Two  brood  mares  and  colts 


GRADED  HORSES. 


Lynette 

Amador 

Jack  the  Ripper. 

Sir  Walter 

Annie  S 

Dandy __ 

Filly 


Utile  and  five  colts _ 

Starlight  Gold  Bust  and  five  colts. 

Mettle  and  two  colts 

Mary  Ann  and  three  colts _. 

HORSES  OP  ALL  WORK. 

Sir  Walter 


DRAFT  HORSES. 

Span,  Topsy  and  Perch  ., 

Annie  Laurie 

MoUie 


JACKS. 


Pedro- 


Span  of  aged  mules. _- 
Span  of  young  mules. 


THOROUGHBRED  CATTLE. 

Holstein  bull 

Jersey  cow , 

Durham  cow 


GRADED  CATTLE. 
CARRIAGE  AND  SADDLE  HORSES. 

Span  of  carriage  horses 

Smgle  buggy  horse 

Saddle  horse 


ROADSTERS. 


Chief . 


GOATS. 


Angora  goats . 


Langshans 
Bantams  -. 


Voorheis  &  Barney.. 


C.  F.  Bunch 

T.  L.  Culberfc 

M.  Corbell 

Voorheis  &  Barney 

C.  W.  Swain _ 

F,  Seguin . 

Voorheis  &  Barnev 


Voorheis  &  Barney 

R.F.Swift 

F.  Midgley... 

W.  H.  Prouty 

Geo.  Easton 

F.  Midgley 

W.  H.  Prouty 

F.  Midgley 

R.S,  Swift... 

R.  S.  Swift 

A.  C.  Goodding 

J  as,  Nichols 

C.  W,  Swain ., 

E.  J.  Gregory 


A.  B.  McDonald  .... 

B.  Isaacs  &  Bro 

B,  Isaacs  &  Bro 

Ed.  Fithian 

Joe  Carpenter 

J.  W.  Joses 


Eugene  Woolsey. 
Eugene  Woolsey . 


Address. 


Sutter  Creek .... 


lone  - 

Amador  City.. 
Sutter  Greek ... 
Sutter  Creek ... 

lone 

lone 

Sutter  Creek ... 


Sutter  Creek . 

lone 

May 

lone 


Plymouth. 


May  . 
lone  . 
May  - 


lone . 


lone 

Lancha  Plana.. 


Lancha  Plana.. 

lone 

lone 


lone . 


lone . 
lone . 
lone. 


lone . 
lone  . 


lone . 

lone . 


products... 
products. -. 
products... 

;s - 

to 

ts........ 

products. 

gSwor^ 


bit- 


Exhibitor. 


H.&L.Northup. 
Garibaldi  Bros,  . . 

N.  Foster 

J.  A.  Goodding. 

N.  Foster 

H.&L.  Northup 
Geo.  Woolsey ._. 

Geo,  Hansen 

lone  ladies 


Address. 


Lancha  Plana. 
Amador  City.- 
Lancha  Plana, 
l^ancha  Plana. 
Lancha  Plana 
Lancha  Plana. 

lone 

Jackson 

lone 


SECOND  AND  THIRD  DEPARTMENTS. 


-m 

.m 


BxMMt. 


Ifork ■ 

Imadiine - 

._  stools 

fjiachine.: 

dwork 

imercliaiidise 

iskets ■ 

me 

m& 

itical  preparations 


Exhibitor. 


O.T.Wilson.. 

Mrs.  S.  L.  Black... 

Jesse  Gregory 

Jesse  Gregory 

R.  S.  Love._ 

John  Gregory 

J.  B.  WilBams 

Fred.  Hammer 

N.  Foster 

N,  Foster 

J.  B.Williams 

D.  Denney 

F.  Frates 

R.S,&Wm.  Woolsey 

R.  S,  Love 

J.  B.  WilUams.-.. 

B.  Isaacs  &  Bro 

D.  Denney.- 

Dr.  A.  L.  Adams. 


Address. 


lone 

lone 

lone 

lone 

lone 

lone  _ 

ilay  __ 

May 

Lancha  PI  ana_ 
Lancha  Plana. 

May 

lone 

lone 

lone 

lone 

May 

lone 

lone 

lone 


FOURTH  DEPARTMENT. 


tl 

M 


EzliiUt. 


?%.. 


f^.. 


Jia  Stalk 

ftongtaik . 


Nkm( 


lelons- 


•^onatalk.. 
^  on  stalk-. 


Exhibitor. 


B.  Isaacs  &  Bro.  .. 

H.  Heffren 

A.  B.  McDonald.. 

N.Foster 

J,  A.  Goodding  ... 

Mrs.  M.  Kidd 

George  Hansen  . 

C.  C.  Proutv 

J.  W.  Violett 

George  Robertson... 
A.  B,  McDonald  .. 
A.  B.  McDonald  .... 

N.  Foster 

N.  Foster 

J.  A.  Goodding 

J.  A.  Goodding  ... 
H.  &  L.  Northup  . 
H.  &  L.  Northup  ..^ 

.J  H,  &  L.  Northup  — 

D.  Denney 

D.  Denney 

D.  Denney 


Address. 


lone 

lone  -.-» 

lone 

Lancha  Plana  . 
Lancha  Plana. 

lone 

Jackson 

lone 

lone 

lone 

lone 

lone 

Lancha  Plana. 
Lancha  Plana. 
Lancha  Plana. 
Lancha  Plana. 
Lancha  Plana. 
Lancha  Plana. 
Lancha  Plana 

lone 

lone 

lone 


Award. 


-.$25  00 
..$10  00 
...$6  00 
..$26  00 
..$10  00 
...$5  00 
-.$25  00 
..$10  00 
,.$25  00 


Award. 


.  Dip.  &  $3 
.  Diploma. 

$2  50 

.  _Sp,  men. 
.  Diploma. 

, $2  50 

.  Dip,  &  $3 
.  Dip.  $7  50 

$1  00 

$100 

.  Diploma, 
.  .Sp.  men. 
.  Dip.  &  $5 
.  Dip.  <fe  $6 
.Sp.  men. 
.  .Sp.  men. 
,  .Sp.men. 
.  .Sp.  men. 
-  Dip.  &  $6 


Award, 


.-$6  00 
_Sp.  men. 

$2  50 

$2  50 

$3  OO 

$3  00 

$2  60 

$3  00 

$3  00 

$2  00 

$2  00 

$3  00 

$2  50 

$1  50 

..-..$2  00 

$1  50 

$2  50 

$2  00 

$1  50 

$3  00 

$3  OO 

$3  00 
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TRANSACTIONS   OF   THE 


FouETH  Depabtment— Continued. 


Exhibit, 


Cotton - 

Irish  potatoes 

Tomatoes _ _ ,.. 

Cabbages.-- 

Table  carrots _ _  ^ 

Squashes _._ 

Vegetables ._. 

Garden  seeds  -. 

Cucumbers _ 

Autumn  leaves. 

Hanging  basket,  with  plants   _ — 

Moral  design...  ., 

Cut  flowers- 

Lard _ .__ 

"Wheat  bread 

Raised  biscuit 

Graham  bread ^ 

Wheat  bread 

Brow^n  bread... 

Display  of  bread 


Exhibitor, 


D-  Denney-.- 

Garibaldi  Bros 

Garibaldi  Bros. 

Garibaldi  Bros. 

Garibaldi  Bros. ... 

Garibaldi  Bros 

Garibaldi  Bros 

Garibaldi  Bros 

Garibaldi  Bros. 

Mrs.  0.  T.  Wilson  . 
Miss  N.  Adriance.. 
Miss  E.  Woolsey.». 
Miss  E.  Woolsey... 
Mrs.  J.  W,  Violett. 
Mrs,  S.  L,  Black... 

Mrs.  D,  Deiiney 

A.  P.  Harmon 

A.  P.  Harmon 

Mrs,  G.  Withington. 
A,  P.  Harmon 


AddTess. 


lone _ 

Amador  City ., 
Amador  City ., 
Amador  City  ..^ 
Amador  City .,] 
Amador  City ... 
Amador  City .,. 
Amador  City .., 
Amador  City  ... 

lone 

lone 

lone  .-* 

lone 

lone 

lone 

lone : 

Jackson 

Jackson 

lone 

Jackson 


i 


FIFTH  DEPARTMENT. 


Exhibit. 


Exhibitor, 


Best  Silver  pranes __ 

Best  display  of  apples  _ 

Best  display  of  plums 

Second  best  display  of  prunes 

Olives  on  branch _ 

Second  best  peaches 

Best  strawberries 

Best  peaches _ 

Best  nectarines 

Best  oranges  ._ , _. 

Best  pears.,. _ 

Bestiiga .._ 

Second  best  apples 

Second  best  pears 

Second  best  plums 

Best  blackberries - 

Best  raspberries 

Best  pomegranates  -._ 

^ruit  exhibit - 

Second  best  dried  prun es , 

Second  best  dried  apples 

Second  best  dried  peaches 

Best  dried  figs... 

Best  raisins _ 

Best  black  walnuts 

Best  soft-shell  almonds.. ^._- 

Best  seedless  raisins 

Best  peanuts ___ _ 

Best  machine-dried  apples _  _ . 

Best  machine-dried  peers 

Best"  machine-dried  peaches 

Best  display  of  dried  fruit 

Best  sun-dried  prunes 

Best  English  walnuts 

Best  display  of  fruits  in  i ars _. . 

Second  best  display  of  jellies  in  glass - 

Best  jellies  in  gjass -. 

Second  best  fruit  in  glass -. 

Beat  display  of  jams  in  glass 

Second  best  honey., 

Best  honey 


Mrs.  S.  L.  Black... 
Mrs,  J.  W.  Violett. 

N.  Foster 

N.  Foster 

N.  Foster 

J.  A.  Goodding 

J.  A,  Goodding 

H.  &  L.  Northup  ._ 
H.  &L.  Northup  -_ 
H,  &  L.  Northup  ._ 

Garibaldi  Bros 

Garibaldi  Bros 

A.  P.  Harmon 

Geo.  Woolsey 

Geo.  Woolsey 

Geo.  Woolsey 

Geo.  Woolsey 

Geo,  Woolsey 

G,  <feL.  Tubbs 

Mrs.  8,  L.  Black  ... 
A.  B.  McDonald  .... 
A.  B.  McDonald... 

N.Foster .._- 

N.  Foster 

J.  A.  Goodding 

J.  A.  Goodding 

D.  Denney 

Mrs.  M.  Kidd 

Geo.  Woolsey 

Geo,  Woolsey 

Geo.  Woolsey 

Geo.  Woolsey 

Geo.  Woolsey 

Thos.  Clifton 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Violett.. 
Mrs.  J.  W.  Violett.. 

J.  A.  Goodding 

Mrs,  N.  Foster 

H.  &  L.  Northup 

A.  P.  Harmon 

John  O' Haver 


Address. 


lone 

lone 

Lancha  Plana.. 
Lancha  Plana... 
Lancha  Plana... 
Lancha  Plana... 
Lancha  Plana,.. 
Lancha  Plana. 
Lancha  Plana. 
Lancha  Plana— 
Amador  City 
Amador  City..., 

Jackson 

lone 

lone 

lone 

lone ... 

lone 

lone 

lone 

lone 

lone 

Lancha  Plana... 
Lancha  Plana— 
Lancha  Plana— 
Lancha  Plana— 

lone 

lone 

lone 

lone 

lone  - 

lone 

lone 

lone 

lone 

lone 

Lancha  Pljma.- 
Lancha  Plana- 
Lancha  Plana.- 

Jackson 

lone .... 
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Fifth  Department— Continued. 


Exhibit. 


^brandy. 

jewin« 

5t  irine- 

Sffioe--'- 

"le  cider  vinegar. 


Exhibitor. 


Geo.  N.  McKee 

N,  Foster 

N.  Foster 

Geo.  "Woolsey.. 
Geo.  Woolsey.. 


Address. 


Cosumnes 

Lancha  Plana. 
Lancha  Plana. 

lone 

lone 


Award. 


$6  00 

$3  00 

$3  00 

$3  00 

.Sp.  men^ 


SIXTH  DEPARTMENT. 


Exhibit. 


Exhibitor. 


Address. 


Award. 


.jtciochet  skirt - 

,11  stockings 

Qmrk 

awork 

jtlamp  mat 

}t  panels.and  plaques 

J  pincushion --- 

Ikerchief  case -  - 

^chwotk  quilt 

Banian _ 

idkerchief  box 

iFof  paper  flowers 

hdress 

jne  embroidery 

ridered  piano  cover 

oidered  picture 

mest  fire  screen 

ilay  of  fancy  work 

Toidered  chair  set 

roidered  banner 

t  crazy  quilt- - 

|Kt _ 

aiestsofii  cushion -• 

trfkensington  work 

wmancover 

toest  lambrequins  -_., - 

^"ge  afghan 

it  spread- 

ilayof  ladies*  underwear 

ffriiamsj 

le  embroidery > 

faesttidy - 

"t  table  cover 

panel 

fcqailt...- 

kqniit - 

"J^made  dress _— 

il  plaques ^.. 

dnetwork _ 

*J«cework — 

ftshawl — 

«dspread 

ework— 

tt'saMan 

ipread 

pillow  shams 

wiwork,  not   entered   for 


Mrs.  N.  Gillis 

Mrs.  N,  Gillis 

Mrs.  N.  Gillis 

Mrs.  N.  Gillis 

Mrs.  N.  Gillis 

Mrs.  H.  Ward  .... 
Mrs.  M.  W.  Gordon  „ 
Mrs.  M.  W.  Gordon. 
Mrs.  E.  H.  Gordon. - 
Mrs.  G.  A.  Gordon.- 
Miss  Carrie  Bennetts 
Miss  Ethel  Gregory  _ 
Mrs.  A.  F.  Nichols-. 
Mrs.  R.  H.  Bayley, 
Mrs.  R.  H.  Bayley-- 
Mrs.  R.  H.  Bayley 
Mrs.  R.  H.  Bayley-. 
Mrs.  G.  Sutherland 
Mrs.  G.  Sutherland- 
Mrs.  G.  Sutherland- 
Mrs.  G.  Sutherland. 
Mrs.  G.  Sutherland. 
Mrs.  G.  Sutherland, 
Mrs.  G.  Sutherland 
Mrs.  G.  Sutherland. 
Mrs.  J.  F.  Scott... 
Miss  Alice  Prouty.. 
Mrs.  J.  H.  Gregory 
Mrs.  G.  Withington- 
Mrs.  M.  Heffren..-. 
Mrs.  0.  T.  Wilson. 
Mrs.  0.  T.  Wilson..- 
Mrs.  0.  T.  Wilson. 
Miss  J.  McDonald-. 

Miss  Lily  Parks 

Miss  Lily  Parks 

Miss  Mary  Brusie... 
Mrs.  L.  McMurry^  — 
Mrs.  J.  W.  Violett- 
Mrs.  J.  W.  Violett.. 
Mrs.  C.  T.  LaGrave- 
Mrs.  R.  Schneebelly 
Mrs.  R.  Schneebelly 
Mrs.  R.  Schneebelly 
Mrs.  R.  Schneebelly 
Mrs.  TJ.  S.  Gregory. - 
Mrs.  IT.  S.  Gregory— 

Mrs.  A.  J.  Wood 

Mrs.  I.  B.  Gregory.. 
Mrs.  Geo.  Hansen. 
Miss  Louise  Cueneo 


lone 

lone 

lone 

lone .- 

lone 

May 

lone 

lone 

Jackson 

Jackson 

lone 

lone 

lone 

lone 

lone .- 

lone -_.. 

lone 

lone 

lone  „ 

lone  -.-, 

lone 

lone 

lone  .-. 

lone 

lone 

lone 

lone .-- 

lone 

lone 

lone 

lone 

.lone 

lone 

lone 

Amador  City-. 
Amador  City.. 

lone 

lone 

lone 

lone 

lone 

Sutter  Greek. - 
Sutter  Greek . . 
Sutter  Creek ». 
Sutter  Creek  _ . 

lone    --. 

lone 

lone 

lone 

Jackson 

Sutter  Creek.. 


Gait  ladies. Gait Sp.  men. 


..$2  50 
..41  50 

..$1  60 

_.$i  oa 

..$2  50 
.$1  00 
.  .$1  50 
..$2  00 
,Sp.  men. 
....$1  50 
.....11  50 
..-.$1  50 
-.-.$1  50 
....$2  50 
....$2  50 

$2  50 

„..$6  OO 
-..$2  50 
_...$2  50 
...-$3  00 
....$1  25 
....$1  50 
....$2  60 
.—$1  50 
-.,-$1  60 
....$2  50 
....$2  50 
....$2  60 
Sp.  men» 
..-.$2  50 
..-$1  00 
...-$1  25 
....$1  50 
.-._$!  60 
..-.$2  50 
_Sp.  men. 

$1  50 

.Sp.  men. 

$2  50 

.Sp.  men. 

$2  00 

$2  00 

$2  50 

$2  50 

$1  50 

$1  50 

$2  50 

Diploma, 
.Sp.  men. 
$2  00 


ii 
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TRANSACTIONS   OF   THE 
Sixth  Depaetment — Continued. 


Exhibit, 

Exhibitor. 

Address. 

JUVENILE. 

Best  knit  wool  stockings  .         ..     ._  - 

Miss  Ada  Gillis 

Miss  Ada  Gillis 

Miss  B.  Seguin 

Miss  B.  Seguin 

Miss  Aida  Ringer ___ 

lone .-.' 

lone  .-^ -. 

Ione.-« 

lone  _-- .^ , 

lone  -— 

Best  rag  mat 

Best  crazy  tidy 

Best  cotton  embroidery         -  _      

Best  lace  work 

SEVENTH  DEPARTMENT. 


Exhibit. 


Exhibitor. 


Address. 


Black  and  white  oil  painting 

Best  painting  on  textile  fabrics 

Second  best  oil  painting  (marine) 

Best  collection  of  paintings 

Marine  oil  painting,. _ 

Collection  of  paintings 

liandscape  painting 

Landscape  painting 

Best  oil  painting  (local  subject) 

Best  oil  painting  (landscape) 

Best  water  color  painting 

Exhibit  of  paintings,  not  entered  for 
premium 


Best  cxayon  wotTs. 

Best  pastel  work 

Best  pencil  drawing . 


Best  oil  painting  (cop;y;) 

Best  water  color  painting  ._- 
Best  collection  of  paintings . 
Best  kensington  painting 


Best  oil  painting  (original) CM.  Adriance , 

Best  oil  painting  (copy) CM.  Adriance. 

Best  animal  drawing  in  pencil -—  CM.  Adriance- 

Best  landscape  drawing  in  pencil C  M.  Adriance 


Mrs.  E,  A.  Cook__. 
Mrs.  M.  W.  Gordon. 
Dr.  0.  T.  Wilson,,. 
Dr.  0.  T.  Wilson.... 
Miss  Mary  Brusie... 
Miss  Mary  Brusie... 
Mrs.  C.  T.  LaGrave. 

B.  W.  Perkins 

Miss  Ivy  Mace 

Mrs.  H.  M.  Ward.-. 
Geo.  Hansen 


Gait  artists Gait 


Mrs.  E.  A.  Cook ... 
Miss  Lucy  Luse... 
Miss  Mary  Brusie. 


Dr.  0.  T.  Wilson,... 
Miss  Mary  Brusie. ., 
Mrs.  C.  T.  LaGrave . 
Mrs.  J,  F.  Scott 


PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Best  collection  of  photographs   and 
photographic  views 


C.  Sutterley- 


loue 

lone ..-' 

lone 

lone 

lone  .-'< 

lone 

lone 

lone  -'— ;- 
Sutter  Creek. 

May 

Jackson 


lone  - 
lone, 
lone. 
lone. 


lone. 
lone, 
lone, 
lone. 


lone . 
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SPEED  PROGRAMME. 


TUESDAY,  AUGUST  5,  1«90. 

Raoe  No.  1 — EuNNiNo. 

LjjralL  Forty  dollars  entrance;  fifteen  dollars  forfeit;  one  hundred  and  eeventy- 
s added;  of  which  fifty  dollars  to  second.    One  and  one  eighth  miles. 


Sjme  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 

By  Whom  Entered. 

Address. 

1 1)  m.,  by  Wildidle ;  dam,  Sally  Hart. 

James  H.  Muse 

Sacramento. 

Am.,  by  Bob  Wooding;  dam,  Lizzie 
jjjl     

William  Boots 

Milpitas. 

ii,c1lc.,  by  Young  Bazaar;  dam,  Lost 

P.  Sieben thaler. .    ._ 

Sacramento. 

ijbr.m..  by  Wildidle  •  dam,  by  Monday. 
r,b.  s.,  oy  Joe  Daniels ;  dam,  Sister  to 
jjcglas , 

W.  L.  Appleby 

Santa  Glara, 

Dennison  Bros. 

_  . ,   Sacramento. 

l^cb.g.,  by  Shiloh ;  dam,  Margery 

Percy  Williams 

Stockton. 

Time— 1 '.ST. 


Eace  No.  2— Running. 

pr  all  two-year  olds.    Twenty-five  dollars  entrance;  ten  dollars  forfeit;  one  hun- 
nM twenty-five  dollars  added;  of  which  forty  dollars  to  second.    Five  eighths  of  a 


Hame  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


jMpitas,  b.  c,  by  Duke  of  Norfolk; 
|W.  m.,  by  Prince  of  Norfolk;  dam, 


iJjyKyrleDaiy;  danit  Rachel 

U;C.,  by  Billy  Bolinger;  dam,  Delia 

i  b.  8.,  by  Jim  Patterson ;  dam. 


.^eB 


By  Whom  Entered. 


William  Boots 

Dennison  Bros 

Percy  Williams 

M.  T.Walters 

S.  Summake 


Address. 


Milpitas. 

Sacramento. 

Stockton. 

—  Sacramento. 

..  Calaveras  City. 


Time— 1:04. 


M. 
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TRANSACTIONS   OF  THE 


TWENTY-SIXTH   DISTRICT   AGRICULTURAL   ASSOCIATION. 
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Race  No,  3— Running. 

For  named  horsea.    Fifty  dollars  to  first;    twenty  dollars  to  secon<ii  ht^ 
entrance.    One  quarter  mile  heats» 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


HawihoTue,  s.  g.,  by  Humboldt ;  dam,  by 
Lnmmix _._ 

Comet,  b.  s.,  by  Luramix;  dam,  by  Jeff  Davis. 

Wait-a-Bit,  b.  s.,  by  Nathan  Coombs;  dam, 
unknown -- 

Sleepy  Dan,  br.  g.,  by  Patterson;  dam,  un- 
known. - 


By  Whom  Entered. 


James  Morris,,., 

E.  E.  Randle-.. 

F.  Leininger 

F.  M.  Ferguson. 


Race  No.  6 — Running. 

j^.  Thirty  dollars  entrance ;  fifteen  dollars  forfeit ;  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
U added;  of  which  fifty  dollars  to  second.    Three  quarters  of  a  mile  and  repeat. 


jgineand  Pedigree  of  Horse. 

By  Whom  Entered. 

Address. 

t  g.,  by  Joe  Daniels ;  dam,  by  Parti- 

J.  J.  Dolan 

Modesto. 

"H'M  Noifoik ;  dam ,  Irene  Harding, 
jLiH.,  by  Joe  Hooker;   dam,  Kate 

Dennison  Bros. 

Sacramento. 

Percy  Williams     

Stockton. 

SfPiiijBox ;'  dam,  Delia  Walker. 
[g.,  by  Nathan  Coombs ;  dam,  Beauty 

M.  T.  Walters 

William  Boots 

Sacramento. 

Milpitas. 

Hawthorne __ _ 1  1 

Sleepy  Dan __ -—3  2 

Wait-a-Bit _ i  % 

Comet - -2  drj 

Time—0:2^;  0:23|. 


Tiw— l:15f;  1:15;  1:18. 


1 

2 

r.  o. 
r.  o. 
r.  o. 


WEDNESDAY,  AUGUST  6,  1890. 

Special  Running. 

Stake,  seventy-five  dollars;   entrance,  seven  dollars  and  fifty  cents;  sixty d 
first ;  thirty  dollars  to  second ;  ten  dollars  to  third.    One  half  mile. 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 

By  Whom  Entered. 

m 

Sir  Reginald,  s.  ^.,  by  Joe  Hooker . 

Walter  Hasten 

William  Boots 

,.  Sad 

Vinco.  b.  e..  bv  Bob  Woodiner 

...J 

Silver  Bow,  by  J.  M.  Hector;  dam,  Belle  of  the 
Mead 

J  N  Van  Winkle 

...  Sacr 

Straw  buck,  b.  g.,  by  Jim  Patterson          , 

Little            

Copp( 

Vinco 

Silver  Bow  ._ 
Strawbuck... 
Sir  Reginald - 


Race  No.  4— Running. 


Free  for  all.    Twenty-five  dollars  entrance ;  ten  dollars  forfeit;  one  hundred  a 
dollars  added ;  of  which  fifty  dollars  to  second.    Nine  sixteenths  of  a  mile. 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


Lyda  Ferguson,  s.  m .._  

Installation,  br.  s.,   by  Inauguration;   dam, 
Brown  Maria - --  — 

Juniata,  br.  m.,  by  Wildidle ;  dam,  by  Monday. 


By  Whom  Entered. 


Percy  Williams 

William  Boots 

W.  L.  Appleby  — 


Lyda  Ferguson. 

Installation 

Juniata 


Time— 0:661, 


Race  No.  6~Running. 

Forty  dollars  entrance;  fifteen  dollars  forfeit;  two  hundred  dollars  addedf 
snty-fiye  dollars  to  second.    One  and  one  quarter  miles. 


iJme  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


By  Whom  Entered. 


|«.,b7  Joe  Daniels;  dam,  Sister  to 


Address. 


-,  by  Wildidle;  dam,  Sally  Hart.  James  H.  Muse , 
.,byYoung  Bazaar;  dam,  Lost 

P.  Siebenthaler . 


Dennison  Bros L,..- Sacramento. 


|{.,bvThad  Stevens;  dam,  Gypsy..  William  Boots, 
p.,  by  Wildidle;  dam,  by  Monday.  W.  L.  Appieby 


-  Sacramento. 

.Sacramento. 

Milpitas. 

-Santa  Clara. 


summaby. 


1 
2 
3 
0 
0 


Time—2'A 


THURSDAY,  AUGUST  7,  1890. 

Special  Running. 
f'five'  dollars ;  entrance,  seven  dollars  and  fifty  cents.    Three  eighths  of  a 


I  Pedigree  of  Horse, 

l&j  by  Hum  boldt ;  dam,  by  Lum- 

••by  Jim  Patterson _. 

Sm   by    Compromise;    dam, 


By  Whom  Entered. 


W.  B.  Sanborn . 

James  Morris. ..__.. 
J.  Neeley 


-  Phillips . 


Address. 


.Sacramento. 

—    Plymouth. 
Copperopolis. 
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SUMMARY. 

Hawthorne.-- - n 

Strawbuck "_ 3  j 

Lucky  Dan _ _ 4  3 

Inkerman , 2  4 


giWENTY-SIXTH  DISTRICT  AGRICULTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

SUMMARY. 
iMfiJJ^d-- - - ^     1 

iStlieBiPPer 2    2 

IPoBd - -.3    3 

^  Time-^:16h;  3:12^. 
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Racej  No.  8— Running. 

Free  for  all  two-year  olds.    Twenty-five  dollars  entrance ;  ten  dollars  forfat;  c^ 
dred  and  fifty  dollars  added ;  of  which  fifty  dollars  to  second.    Three  fourths  of  aai 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse, 


Minnie  B,  ch.  m.,  by  Prince  of  Norfolk;  dam, 
Lizzie  Idle 


Altns,    b.  g.,  by  Billy  Bolinger;   dam,  Delia 
Walker 


Duke  of  Milpitas,  b.  c,  by  Duke  of  Norfolk; 
dam,  Gypsy 


By  Whom  Entered. 


Dennison  Bros. 
M.  T.  Walters  . 
Wm.  Boots 


Uim. 


summary. 

Duke  of  Milpitas _ 1 

Altus _ - ___ 2 

Minnie  B .__ __ } 

Time— 1:18. 


Race  No.  11— Running. 

all.  Twenty-five  dollars  entrance;  ten  dollars  forfeit;  one  hundred  and  fifty 
IJjded;  of  which  fifty  dollars  to  second.    Five  eighths  of  a  mile  and  repeat. 


llajneand  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


,  b.  g.,  by  Joe   Daniels ;    dam,   by 


lU. 


'b.e.,  W  Pill  Box ;  dam,  Delia  Walker 
, by  Bob  Wooding;  dam,  Mollie  H. 


By  Whom  Entered. 


J.  J.  Dolan 

Percy  Williams  . 
M.  T.  Walters  .. 
Wm.  Boots 


Address. 


Modesto. 

Stockton. 

.  Sacramento. 
Milpitas. 


SUMMARY. 

Ileyolyer.. .2  Oil 

t  Ferguson _ 1  0    2    2 

) — - 3  3    r.  o. 

Illbatross ^ _ 4  4    r.  o. 

!r*me-l:02J;  1:01J;  1:04|;  1:18J. 


Race  No.  9— Running. 

Free  for  all.    Forty  dollars  entrance ;  twenty  dollars  forfeit ;  two  hundred  doIlflisM 
of  which  seventy-five  dollars  to  second.    One  mile  and  repeat. 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


Dave  Douglas,  b.  g.,  by  Leinster;  dam,  Lily 
Simpson 

Tycoon,  ch.  g.,  by  Shiloh;  dam,  Margery 


By  Whom  Entered, 


Dennison  Bros. . 
Percy  Williams  . 


Addnsi  \ 


SUMMABY. 


Tycoon ,  1  1 

Dave  Douglas _ _ -_ ___ — 2  I 

Time—l'ASh;  1:46|. 


FRIDAY,  AUGUST  8,  1890. 

Rack  No.  10— Spbciai.  Trotting  and  Pacing. 

For  local  roadsters.    Purse,  thirty  dollars.    Mile  heats,  best  two  in  three, 
waived. 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


Jack  the  Ripper,  r.  g. 

Baldwin,  blk.  g.-— 

Diamond,  s.  g _ _-.  

lone  Maid,  br.  m.,  by  Berlin;  dam,  Lou,  by 
Dave  Hill - 


By  Whom  Entered. 


M.  Corbell 

A.  S.  Hartwick  - 
Jas.  Morris 

C.  T.  La  Grave- 


Addn»  : 


.Affix 


Race  No.  12— Running. 

),  free  for  all.    Fifty  dollars  entrance,  ten*  dollars  declaration ;  two  hundred 
y-five  dollars  added ;  of  which  seventy-five  dollars  to  second.    One  and  three 


Hame  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


^glaSj  b,  g.,  by  Leinster;  dam,  Lily 


Jb.  g.,'  by  Shiloh ;  dam ,  Margery 

,i».g.,  by  Nathan  Coombs ;  dam,  Beauty 
'»»b.g.,byWildidle 


By  Whom  Entered. 


Dennison  Bros 

Percy  Williams 

William  Boots 

W.  L.  Appleby 


Time— 2:24. 


Address. 


_  Sacramento. 

Stockton. 

Milpitas. 

-  Santa  Clara. 
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TRANSACTIONS   OP   THE 
Race  No.  13— Running. 


For  all  ages.  Free  purse,  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars;  of  which  Wf» 
dollars  to  second.  Horses  that  have  started  at  this  meeting  and  been  beatS^ 
allowed  five  pounds ;  twice,  seven  pounds.    Seven  eighths  of  a  mile,  ^ 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


Retta  B,  s.  m.,  by  Kyrle  Daly ;  dam,  Rachel... 
Juniata,  b.  m.,  by  Wildidle ;  damj  by  Monday.. _ 
Hernando,  b.  g-thy  Wildidle ;  dam,  by  Victory. 
Fanny  F,  b.  m.,  by  Wildidle ;  dam,  Sally  Hart. 
Installation,  br.  f.,  by  Inauguration;  dam, 
Brown  Maria 


By  Whom  Entered. 


Percy  WiUiams 
W.  L.  Appleby. 
J.  H.  Muse 
J.  H.  Muse 

William  Boots 
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Special  Running. 
geventy-fivs  dollars.    Ten  pounds  below  scale  of  weights.    One  and  one 


tfjme  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


b.  g->  t>y   Compromise;    dam, 
5evine-- - 

,  byThad  Stevens;  dam,  Gypsy,. 
'J.,  by  Wildidle ;  dam,  Sally  Hart. 


By  Whom  Entered. 


E.  E.  Handle-.. 
William  Boots  . 
J.  H.  Muse 


Fanny  F __ __ _ i 

Installation __ _ j 

Retta  B _ : _ 3 

Juniata _ _ 0 

Hernando ._ __ _ q 

Time—l:29h. 


SATURDAY,  AUGUST  9,  1890. 

Speciat.  Running. 

Free  purse,  fifty  dollars.    First  horse,  twenty-five  dollars;  second,  fifteen  dollauj 
third,  ten  dollars.    One  half  mile. 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


Sir  Reginald,  s,  g.,  by  Joe  Hooker 

Strawbuck,  b.  g.,  by  Jim  Patterson 

Lucky   Dan,    b.  g.,    by   Compromise;     dam, 
Frankie  Devine _ 


By  Whom  Entered. 


W.  Hasten 

J.  Neeley 

E.  E.  Randle _... 


i/AdsA 


SaiiJfl* 


Sir  Re^nald- 
Lucky  T)an  . . 
Strawbuck.., 


r*me— 0:49. 


-     -  Special  Running. 

Owners'  Handicap.    Free  purse,  fifty  dollars.    One  mile. 


Name  and  Pedigree  of  Horse. 


Juniata,  b.  m.,  by  Wildidle;  dam,  by  Monday. . 

Nerva,  ch.  m.,  by  Bob  Wooding;  dam,  Lizzie 

Marshall - 


By  Whom  Entered. 


W.  L.  Appleby. 
William  Boots . 


X(\^ 


Nerva  .. 
Juniata. 


1 
"J 


Time—1'A6. 


Address. 


San  Jos4. 

Milpitas. 

.Sacramento. 


Time— 1:50^, 


^ 


TRA-]N'8i^CTIO]Sr8 


-SEVENTH  DISTRICT  AGRICULTURAL  ASSOCIATION 


For  the  Tear  1890, 


Composed  of  the  County  of  Shasta. 


REPORT. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION. 


ANDREW  C.  BRiaMAN 

HARTLEY  R.  HODSON _ 

FRED.  GROTEPEND .j^g 


Redding,  November  15,  1890. 

\iimrahle  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture: 

men:  The  Directors  of  the  Twenty-seventh  District  Agricult- 
fjlssociation  submit  this,  their  report  of  the  transactions  of  said 
itioa,  for  the  year  ending  this  date. 

HARTLEY  R.  HODSON, 

Secretary. 


DIRECTORS. 

A.  C.  BRIGMAN , 

HON.  T.  W.  H.  SHANAHAN 

l!  p.  BASSETT ..— -. , 

HY.  CLINESCHMIDT 

J.  E.  REYNOLDS 

C,  K.  McELWEE 

H.  F.  ROSS 

C.J.  BECKER ,eoW)«^ 


RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES. 

Receipts, 

mbership  tickets $160  00 

iKoD  door  receipts 185  76 

« appropriation 2,250  00 

Expenditures.  === 

iras $1,411  00 

200  00 

Biof  Pavilion 150  00 

iTfor Pavilion ._ 53  60 

^,ete.,  for  Pavilion .-  9  25 

nand  ribbon  for  Pavilion 66  40 

1?  hire  and  music '. S  76 

•s, watchmen,  and  carpenters.. 164  85 

1 '. 23  76 

iclight  and  water 96  00 

20  00 

g  and  advertising 163  65 

160  00 

ait  Secretary  and  Superintendent  of  Pavili on 100  00 

.       $2,595  75 
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TRANSACTIONS   OP  THE 


PREMIUMS  AWARDED-1890. 


FIRST  DEPARTMENT. 


Exhibit. 


CLASS  ir. 

Graded  stallion,  three  years  old  and 
over - -• 1. 

Graded  mare,  two  years  old  and  over.. 

CLASS  IV. 

Draft  stallion,  three  years  old  and  over. 
Draft  mare,  three  years  old  and  over  _. 


Roadster  mare,  three  years  old  and  over  M.  T.  Kite . 
Roadster  mare,  two  years  old Ben  Oliver  _ 


Exhibitor. 


W.  H.  Kenyon..., 
Deistlehorst  Bros. . . . 


John  Dexter . 
M.  T.  Kite ... 


Roadster  team. 


CATTLE— CLASS  XII — JERSEYS. 

Bull,  three  years  old  and  over 

Cow,  three  years  old  and  over 

Cow,  two  years  old 

Cow,  one  year  old 


CLASS  XVII — HOLSTEINS. 

Bull,  three  years  old  and  over.. 
Cow,  three  years  old  and  over .. 

Cow,  two  years  old 

Heifer  _ 


CLASS  XVIII — GEADED. 

Cow,  three  years  old  and  over . 

Cow,  two  years  old 

Cow,  one  year  old __- 


CLASS  XXV — POULTRY. 


Trio  White  Leghorn  fowls--.-.  _- 

Trio  Plymouth  Rock  fowls 

Trio  Brown  Leghorn  fowls 

Trio  Light  Branm a  fowls 

Trio  Buff  Cochin  fowls 

Trio  Bronze  turkeys 

Trio  Pekin  ducks 

Trio  China  Gray  geese 


L,  Schneider . 


Address. 


Buckeye . 
Redding . 


Eagle  Creek- 
Redding . 


M.  T.  Kite 

M.  T.  Kite 

M.  T.  Kite_-_ 

M.T.  Kite 


Deistlehorst  Bros 

Deistlehorst  Bros 

Deistlehorst  Bros 

Deistlehorst  Bros 


M.  T.  Kite . 
M.T.  Kite. 
M.  T.  Kite . 


R.  M.  Bates 

F.  C.  Hoy 

M.T.  Kite 

M.T,  Kite 

M.T.  Kite 

R.  M.  Bates 

Ben  Oliver . 

Ben  Oliver 


Redding . 
Redding . 
Redding . 

Redding . 
Redding . 
Redding . 
Redding . 

Redding . 
Redding . 
Redding . 
Redding , 

Redding . 
Redding . 
Redding . 
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Exhibit 


Exhibitor. 


Address. 


CLASS  II. 


E(oat8.. 


[t  of  grains. 


CLASS  IV. 


^ 


Uljucco- 


CLASS  V. 


d  corn- 


Redding  

Redding 

Redding 

Redding 

Redding 

Redding 

Redding ■ ^^ 

Redding L-'^  - 


potatoes 

_tie9  of  potatoes 

Tiriety  of  potatoes 


loDions.. 


itcom 


L.  Schneider 

W.H.Myers 

W.H.Myers 

W.H.Myers 

W.  H.  Myers _. 

H.  E.  Buszdiecker  _. 


J.  !N.  Logan -_ 
W.  H.  Myers. 


Tarietieg  of  squash  , 


ffyarieties  of  melons. 


1 


Ibeets'.. 


ppnmpkin. 


in  seeds 

ly  of  vegetables 

display  of  farm  produce  _. 


SECOND  DEPARTMENT. 


Exhibit. 

Exhibitor. 

Address. 

class  r. 
Club  wheat 

J.  N,  Logan 

Redding 

Redding 

MiJlvilfi 

MiUville ...:....- 

Snowflake  wheat         - - 

J.  N.  Logan. 

Chili  wheat -.. 

W.H.Myers 

W.H.  Myers 

Best  exhibit  of  wheat 

?^ktfcer.. 


tmhi. 


Redding  — . 
Millville... 
Millville  ... 
Millville  ._ 
Millville  .. 
Whitmore 


Redding  . 
Millville . 


M.T.  Kite 

SoL  Huflbrd 

Wm.  Falke 

F.  W.  Fish  &  Sons. 

J.  N.  Logan 

W.H.Myers _ 

R.  M.  Saeltzer 

F.  W.  Fish  <fe  Sons. 

R.  M.Bates..- 

R.  M.Bates 

J.  N.  Logan 

AV.  H.Myers 

J.  N.  Logan 

W.H.Myers 

W.  H.Mvers 

W.  H.Myers 

F.  W.  Fish  &  Sons. 

M.T.  Kite 

M.T.  Kite 

M.T.  Kite...- 

M.T.  Kite 

R.  M.  Bates 

F.  W.  Fish  &  Sous. 

W.  H.Myers 

W.H.Myers 

J.  N.  Logan 

Sol.  Hufford 

Sol.  Hufford 

W.H.Myers 

W.H.Myers 

W.  H.Myers 

SoL  Hufford 

F.  W.  Fish  &  Sons^. 
F.  W.  Fish  &  Sons- 

W.  H.Myers 

W.  H.Myers 

F.  W.  Fish  &  Sons.. 
Sol.  Hufford 


W.  H.  Myers. 
J.  N.  Logan.. 
J.  N.  Logan.. 


Mrs.  J.  Ashfield. 


Sol.  Hufford 

F.  W.  Fish  &  Sons.. 

W.H.Myers 

F.  W.  Fish  &  Sons.. 

W.H.  Myers 

Ben  Oliver 

Hy.  Stacher 

W.H.  Myers 

M.T.  Kite 


Award. 


Redding __ 

Oak  Run 

Redding ,.__ 

Stillwater 

Redding 

MillviUe 

Redding 

Stillwater  „. 

Redding 

Redding 

Redding 

Millville 

Redding 

Millville 

MiUville '. 

Millville • 

Stillwater 

Redding 

Redding 

Redding _. 

Redding 

Redding 

Stillwater 

Millville 

Millville 

Redding 

Oak  Run 

Oak  Run , 

Millville 

Millville. - 

Millville 

Oak  Run 

Stillwater 

Stillwater 

Millville 

MillviUe 

Stillwater 

Oak  Run 


-.$1  50 
..$1  60 

$100 

..$1  50 
.$10  00 
..$1  50 


.$1  50 
.$2  00 


$1  00 

$0  50 

$1  00 

$1  00 

$1  00 

$2  50 

$5  00 

$0  50 

$0  50 

$0  50 

$0  50 

$0  50 

$0  50 

$0  50 

$0  50 

..$0  50 
_-$0  50 
..$0  50 
..$0  50 
..$0  50 
..$0  50 
..$0  50 
..$0  50 
-.$0  50 
..$0  50 
.-$0  50 
„$0  50 
..$0  50 
..$0  50 
.-$0  50 
-.$0  50 
..$0  50 
_.$0  50 
.$0  50 
....$10  00 
.$40  00 
.._.$30  00 
.$20  00 


Millville . 
Redding  . 
Redding  . 


Redding . 


Oak  Run.. 
Stillwater . 
Millville  _. 
Stillwater. 
Millville  .. 
Redding  .. 
Millville. - 
MUlviUe  _. 
Redding  — 


.$3  00 
.$2  00 

.$2  00 


.$5  00 


..-..$7  50 

$5  00 

$2  50 

.....$7  50 

$5  00 

$2  50 

$5  00 

$3  00 

$2  00 
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Exhibit. 


Pinest  variety  of  peaches  __ 

Best  qiiinces-.- 

Second  best 

Third  best 

Best  plums „, 

Second  best-.. _ 

Third  best--, 

Best  blackberries _ 

Best  raspberries _. 

Best  figs 

Best  pomegranates  _.._ 

Finest  display  of  green  fruits 

Second  best _ 

Third  best 


Exhibitor. 


Hv.  Stacher 

Dr.  J.  H.  Miller...  1 

Sol.  Hufford 

Ben  Oliver 

P.  W.  Fish  <fe  Sons. 

W.  H.  Myers 

J.  N.  Logan.  — 

J.  N.Logan 

A.  M.  Newton 

F.  W.  Fish  &  Sons., 

R.  Bostwick 

F.  W.  Fish  &  Sons.. 

W.H.Myers 

Sol.  Hufford 


CLASS  X. 

Best  table  grapes ._ 

Second  best. _. 

Third  best... 

Best  raisin  grapes 

Second  best.'.- 

Third  best 

Best  wine  grapes 

Second  best 

Third  best - 

Best  seedless  grapes 

Second  best 

Third  bestl , 

Best  single  bunch  grapes,  five  pounds. 

Second  best 

Third  best _' 

Best  Shasta  County  wine 

Second  best _. _. 

Third  best 

Best  Shasta  County  brandy , 

Finest  display  of  grapes ^ 

Second  best. 

Third  best 


Best  preserves.-- 

Second  best.- 

Third  best-.. 

Best  jams 

Second  best _ 

Third  best 

Best  jellies '.. 

Second  best __ 

Third  best 

Fourth  best..- 

Best  sour  pickles 

Second  best _ 

Third  best 

Best  sweet  pickles 

Second  best-- -- 

Third  best 

Best  honey 

Second  best 

J^nest  general  display  of  canned  fruits. 

Second  finest 

Third  finest 

Best  mango  pickles 


L.  Schneider 

F.  W,  Fish  &  Sons.. 

F.  C.  Hoy 

F.  W.  Fish  &  Sons. 

L.  Schneider.- 

F.  0.  Hoy..- 

F.  W.  Pish&Sona.. 

L.  Schneider 

F,  C.  Hoy - 

W.  K.  Reed-.- 

F.  W.  Fish  &  Sons- 

L.  Schneider 

L.  Schneider 

F.  W.  Fish  &  Sons. 

F.  C.  Hoy..- 

Geo.  Loeffler...  _.. 
F.  W.  Fish  &  Sons., 

Wm.  Falke 

Geo.  Loefiier 

F.  W.  Fish  &  Sons., 

F.  0.  Hoy , 

L.  Schneider 


CLASS  XII. 

Best  dried  apples 

Best  dried  peaches 

Best  dried  plums 

Best  dried  prunes 

Best  dried  nectarines , 

Best  dried  figs ..,..-. 


W.H.Myers - 

L.  Schneider , 

W.  K.  Reed 

Miss  Minnie  White . 
Miss  Veva  Garden .. 
Mrs.  Jas.  Ashfield .. 

W.  K.  Reed 

Miss  Minnie  White 
L.  Schneider....... 

Mrs.  H.  E.  Parker . 

W.H.  Myers 

L.  Schneider 

W.  K.  Reed 

Miss  Minnie  White , 

W.H.Myers 

M.T.  Kite-.. 

R.  Bostwick  -.__,--, 

W.H.Myers 

Miss  Minnie  White . 

W.  K.  Reed 

W.  H.  Myers 

Mrs.  C.  O.  Bush 


F.  W.  Fish  &  Sons-. 
F.  W.  Fish  &  Sons.. 
F.  W,  Fish  <fc  Sons.. 
F.  W.  Fish  <fc  Sons.. 
F.  W.  Fish  &  Sons- 
F.  W.  Fish  <fc  Sons.. 


Addiess. 


MUlville... 
Redding.. 
Oak  Run... 
Redding  .- 
Still  water - 
M^lville,-. 
Redding ... 
Redding  — 
Anderson  1. 
Still  water- 
Redding  ... 
Stillwater.. 
MUlville ,.. 
Oak  Run.. 


Redding 

StiUwatei.-.. 

Redding 

Stillwater... 

Redding 

Redding 

Stillwater.-., 

Redding 

Redding 

Millville.... 
Stillwater--, 

Redding 

Redding .... 
Stillwater,.., 

Redding 

Igo 

Stillwater,.! 

Redding 

Igp 

Stillwater.., 

Redding 

Redding 


Millville .... 
Redding .... 
Millville..-. 

Redding 

Redding 

Redding 

MUlviUe .... 

Redding 

Redding  .... 
Redding .... 

MillviUe 

Redding .... 
MillviUe .... 
Redding .... 
Millville .... 

Redding .„ 

Redding 

MillvUle.... 
Redding ... 
Millville.... 
Millville... 
Redding .,.. 


Stillwater...... 

Stillwater. 

Stillwater ., 

Stillwater , 

Stillwater 

Stillwater..., 
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Exhibit. 


Exhibitor. 


ITS , 

jjgrapes -. 

gj  blackberries 

lay  of  raisins 

^of  dried  fruits - 

CLASS  XIII. 

shell  almonds -. 

1  almonds 

hvahiiits 


m -- 

iiaiietyof  nuts- 


CLA8S  XIY. 

y  of  cut  flowers. 


F.  W.  Fish  &  Sons. 
F.  W.  Fish  <fe  Sons - 

W.H.Myers 

F.  W.  Fiah  &  Sons. 
F.  W.  Fish  &  Sons- 


R.  Bostwick 

G.  W.  Bush 

F.  W.  Fish  &  Sons- 
Miss  Jennie  Bell--- 

F.C.  Hoy -... 

J.  G.  Duncan 

W.H.Myers 

W.H.Myers 

M.  T.  Kite 

W.H.Myers 

a.  W.  Bush 


Address. 


Stillwater, 
Stillwater . 
Millville .- 
Stillwater. 
Stillwater . 


Redding  .. 
Redding  .. 
Stillwater. 
Shasta  _-_ 
Redding  __ 
Redding  .- 
Millville  .. 
Millville  _. 
Redding  .. 
Millville  . 


Award. 


-.$3  00 
..$3  00 
.-$3  00 

.$10  00 
.$10  00 


yof  flowering  plants  . 


Iters  and  pot  plants. 


CLASS  XV, 

lof  domestic  bread 

lliiscTut - - -. 

Irf  wheat  bread 

I«f brown  bread ..- 


CLASS  XVI. 

|of wheat  bread.-. 

Bof  biscuit.. 

iofcake --. 


Mrs,  E.  A.  Reid.- 

Mrs.  Cal.  0  wings 

Mrs.  C,  N.  Dustin... 
Mrs.  S.  J.  R.  Gilbert 

Mrs.  J,  N.  Major 

W.  L.  Groves 

Mrs.  T.  J.  Houston 


Mrs.  F»  C.  Hoy 

Miss  E.  Major 

Miss  E,  Major 

Mrs.  J.  Ash'field 

Mrs.  W.  E.  Hopping, 
Mrs.  J.  Ashfield  -... 
Mrs.  H.  E.  Parker  .. 


..$3  00 
..$2  00 
._$100 
..$3  00 

_$2  00 
..$1  00 
..$3  00 

.$3  00 
.-$2  00 

-$5  OO 


Redding $3  00 


Sarah  Oliver . 
Sarah  Oliver . 
Sarah  Oliver . 


Redding  . 
Redding  . 
Redding  . 
Redding  . 
Redding  . 
Redding  . 
Redding  . 


Redding  . 
Redding  . 
Redding  . 
Redding  . 
Reddiug . 
Redding  . 
Redding . 


Redding  . 
Redding  . 
Redding  . 


THIRD  DEPARTMENT. 


FOURTH  DEPARTMENT. 


-$2  00 
-$1  00 
-$2  00 
.$1  00 
.$2  00 
.-$2  00 

.L$l  00 


..$2  00 
.-$1  00 
.-$100 
-.$1  00 
..$1  00 
._$1  00 
-.$1  00 


-$1  00 
-$1  00 
.$100 


Exhibit. 

Exhibitor.                       Address. 

Award. 

CLASS  I. 

tehout  bees)- . 

R.  Bostwick 

Wm.  George--.- 

Reddiug 

$3  00 

Redding 

$10  00 

JExhlbit. 

Exhibitor. 

Address. 

Award. 

CLASS  II. 

W.  D.  Nuuamaker.- 
W.  D.  Nunamaker.. 
W.  D.  Nunamaker.- 

T.J.  Houston 

T.J.  Houston 

Reddiug -. .. 

$2  00 

'^llow  Blated  ware 

Redding 

Redding -. 

$3  00 

Plateaware 

$3  00 

CLASS  V. 

iamess                     - 

Redding 

$5  00 

t^Ottbleharness ...-. 

Redding 

$2  60 
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Exhibit. 


Exhibit  of  single  harness 

Saddle___ _ 

Lady's  saddle 

GLASS  IX. 

Sporting  instruments 

CLASS  XI. 

Musical  instruments 

CLASS  XII. 

Confectioner's  work 

CLASS  XIII. 

Yeast  powder 


Exhibitor, 


T.  J.  Houston. 
T.  J.  Houston. 
T.  J.  Houston. 

aw.  Bush... 

G.  W.  Bush... 

G.  W.  Bush... 

W.  K.  Reed.., 


Address. 


Redding . 
Redding . 
Redding . 


FIFTH    DEPARTMENT. 


Exhibit. 


Hand-made  stockings . 
Ten.  yards  rag  carpet  .. 


White  bedspread 

Pair  pillow  shams  __ 

Made  underwear  for  lady- 
Made  dress  for  child 

Worked  bedquilt 

Patchwork  quilt .__ 

Knit  bedspread-— 

Lounge  cover 

Pair  curtains 


Exhibitor. 


Silk  embroidery 

Outline  embroidery _.. 

Outline  embroidery 

Piano  cover 

Sofa  cushion 

Embroidered  table  cover  _._ 

Embroidered  mantle 

Silk  embroidered  banner 

Embroidered  banner  .. - ^.. 

Display  of  ladies'  fancy  and  ornamental 
work 


Crochet  work _ 

Worsted  work , 

Lace  work 

Knit  stockings 

Crochet  shawl 

Finest  display  of  needle  and  fancy  work 


CLASS  yii. 


Worcester  tidy  , 

Afghan 

Ottoman  cover., 

Pincushion 

Fancy  tidy 

Braid  work 

Sofa  cover 

Cotton  tidy 


Mrs.  W.  Andrew 

Mrs.  J.  Ashfield  .._. 


Mrs.  Donahue 

Mrs.  J.  Garden 

Miss  S.  Schneider... 
Mrs.  J.  Ashfield  .._ 
Mrs.  S.  J.  R.  Gilbert 
Mrs.  O.  E.  Kash  ... 
Mrs.  D.  Gilbert  ..... 

Miss  A.  Keis _., 

Mrs.  0.  G.  Gleaves. - 


Address. 


Miss  L.  Andrews 

Mrs.  W.  Andrew 

Miss  M.  White... 

Miss  E.  Bush 

Mrs.  W.  Andrew. 
Mrs.  McConnell.. 
Mrs.  0.  G.  Gleaves.. 
Mrs.  McConnell... 
Mrs.  W.  D.  Biegio 

MissE.  Bush 


Mrs.  Donahue  ... 
Mrs.  L.  Schneider. -- 
Miss  J.  Wilbur... 
Mrs.  L.  Schneider.- . 
Mrs.  A.  W.  Chappell 
Miss  J.  Wilbur 


Miss  S. 
Mrs.  W. 
Miss  J. 
Miss  J. 
Miss  A. 
Mrs.  J. 
Miss  A. 
Miss  E. 


Oliver 

Andrew. 
Wilbur- 
Wilbur... 

Keis 

Bean 

Keis 

Bush  .... 


Redding ... 


Redding ._ 
Redding ., 
Redding  . 
Redding.. 
Redding.., 
Redding . .. 
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VI 


Exliibit. 


Exhibltor. 


pwers 

08  work _.. 

■oidery 

jed  tidies 

CjiiDcy  tidies 


Stella 

Redding , 

Redding 

Redding '.. 

Redding 

Redding 

Redding 

Redding 

Redding 

Redding 

Redding 


Redding . 
Stella-... 
Redding. 
Redding . 
Stella.-.. 
Redding . 
Redding . 
Redding . 
Redding . 


Address. 


Miss  N.  Ashfield 

Miss  Olive  Swasey .. 
Miss  I.  Ashfield..- 

Orr.  Chenowith 

Miss  Eda  Breslauer . 
Miss  Eda  Breslauer. 
Miss  E.  Hampton... 
Miss  S.  Breslauer... 
Miss  8.  Breslauer. __ 

MisaS.  Gilbert. 

Miss  Jennie  Bell 

Mrs,  J.  Garden 


Miss  A.  Swasey 

Miss  E.  McConnell. 

Miss  I.  Ashfield 

Miss  L.  Swasey 

Miss  N.  Ashfield 


AwaAl 


Redding  _ 
Redding  . 
Redding  . 
Redding  . 
Redding  . 
Redding . 
Redding . 
Redding  . 
Redding . 
Redding  . 
Redding  . 
Redding  . 


Redding  . 
Redding  . 
Redding  , 
Redding . 
Redding . 


SIXTH  DEPARTMENT. 


Reddin   

Stella 

Redding ... 

Redding 

Redding 

Redding 

Redding 

Redding 


SEVENTH  DEPARTMENT. 


Award. 


..$2  00 
..$1  00 
_.$!  00 
..$1  00 
..$2  00 
_.$1  00 
.$1  00 
-.$1  00 
-.$1  00 
..$1  00 
..$2  00 
_.$2  00 


..$5  00 
..14  00 
..$3  00 
..$2  00 
..$1  00 


Exhibit. 

Exhibitor. 

Address. 

Award. 

i             CLASS  I. 

ition  of  photographic  views 

CLASS  II. 

iDtiag.. ■ 

J.  C.  Franklin 

Miss  Eda  Bush 

J.  C»  Franklin 

J.  C.  Franklin 

Mrs.  0.  Russell 

Mrs.  C.  Russell 

Miss  M,  Porter 

MissM.  Porter 

Ch  arlie  Gleaves 

MissM.  White. -.-.:. 
E.  Anderson 

G,  A.  Poor 

Redding  ..^ 

Redding 

$5  0( 

$3  0( 

mrk :..:.:::...:.:::::. 

Redding 

$2  0( 

wlor  portrait  work 

Redding 

.-$3  0( 

itof  paintings 

Redding  ._ 

Redding    .    

$5  (X 

iigoncaDvas       .. 

$3  (K 

CLASS  III, 

iMbitofpen  work       ... 

Redding ... 

$3  OO 

BDdlclmwing _ 

Redding 

$2  00 

lb(»t          ^ 

Redding 

,.$1  00 

CLASS  IV. 

Redding 

Redding 

$1  00 

^'Tvedbyliand 

$5  OC 

i             CLASS  V. 
^g 

Redding 

Redding 

Redding 

$3  OC 

IS!::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

G.  A.  Poor 

G.  A.  Poor 

$3  OC 

....$2  0( 

Exhibit. 

Exhibitor. 

Address, 

Award. 

^layofores . 

Miss  Jennie  Bell 

Miss  Jennie  Bell 

Miss  Jennie  Bell 

W.  Dunham.- 

Shasta 

_-_-|30  00 

^'<^ 

Shasta 

....$20  00 

!E..^ 

Shasta 

_    $20  00 

fepiay  of  ore  "from  any  one 

IffO  - 

-$50  00 

•«^^. 
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EIGHTH  DEPARTMENT. 


Exhibit. 


SCHOOL  PISTRICTS. 

Best  display  by  school  district. 

Second  best 

Third  best 

Fourth  best 

Fifth  best..: 


Exhibitor. 


Millville 

Union 

Clear  Creek 

Round  Mountain , 
Pacheco 


Addiese. 


Millville  „.- 
Stillwater-. 
Redding..,.,,. 
Round  MouUtaiD 
Redding 


^ifait 


SEWING  MACHINE  CONTEST,  IN  PAVILION. 


Premium. 


First- __ 
Second  . 


Operator. 


Miss  Lulu  Swasey  __ 
Miss  Alice  Swasey 


Address, 


Redding. 
Redding . 


lyntt 


TRiLlSJ^S^CTIOI^rS 


ITY-EIGHTH  DISTRICT  AGRICULTURAL  ASSOCIATION 


For  the  Tear  1890, 


Composed  of  the  County  of  San  Bernardino. 


UM' 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION, 


L.  M.  HOLT — . 

J.  A.  CRAWFORD 

FARMERS  EXCHANGE  BANK. 


-Picsideiil 


REPORT. 


^.Ti^asoitt 


DIRECTORS. 

^-  ^'  ^^^T - -Sa.3en^ 

COL.  W.  R.  TOLLES 8an3emaidi«. 

R.F.CUNNINGHAM,.- SanBernarii-. 

RICHARD  GIRD — _. 

GEORGE  L.  JOY 

L  N.  HOAG 

E.  ROSENTHAL _ 

P,  K.  KLINEFELTER 


San  BebnardinOj  Noy ember  15, 1890. 

ImoTdble  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture: 

stlbmbin:  The  Directors  of  the  Twenty-eighth  District  Agricultural 
Qition  submit  this,  their  report  of  the  transactions  of  said  associa- 
k  the  year  ending  this  date.  ' 

J,  A.  CRAWFORD, 

Secretary. 


RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES, 

Receipts. 


-SoutliKiyerffl*      f«l«oftickets  at  Pavilion _. _ $703  70 

.      ifileof  tickets  at  Park - 946  50 

• .M\U»      lideof  tickets  by  Motor  Company  __ _ 224  05 

Stooimt  of  State  appropriation  to  be  received -- _—  2,250  00 


Expenditures. 

'premium  list __ *. $1,221  00 

fnjntof  Park  and  Pavilion-.-. - —  1,305  00 

"general  expenses  at  Park  and  P avilion 1,608  90 


$4,124  25 


$4,134  90 
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TRANSACTIONS   OP  THE 


PREMIUMS  AWARDED-1890. 


DIVISION  A. 


ExhiWt. 


CLASS  II— STANDABD-BEED. 

Christmas,  stallion _ 

Raymond,  stallion 

Filly,  one  year  old 

Filly,  one  year  old '- 

Maie,  fouT  years  old  and  over 

Mare,  three  years  old --  . 

Colt 

Colt 

CLASS  IV— MATCHED  H0BSE6. 

Pair  geldings — - 

Pair  geldings 

CLASS    VI  —  DEAFT    HOEBEB  —  STALLIONS. 

Prince  Dandy  ..- 

Red  Lion 

MABES. 

Bird..„ 

Kate , 

KOK-STANDAED  BBOOD  MAKES. 

Gypsy  and  two  colts _ 

Bessie 


Exhibitor. 


J.  W.  Sayward 
J.  A.  Cole, 
M.  A.  Murphy 
J.  W.  Waters . 
N.  M.  Strong, 
M.  A.  Murphy 
N.  M.  Strong 
T.  J.  Pullen 


C.  W.  Mettler 
G.  A.  Attwood 


D.  M.  Johnson 
G.  A.  Attwood 


Ed.  FoUey 
Jas.  Boya_ 


B.  Davies 

M.  A.  Murphy 


DIVISION  B 


Exhibit. 


CLASS  II— JEE8ETS— BULLS. 


Mose -.-- - 

cows. 
Florine. .- 

CLASS  IV— HOLSTEINS— BULLS. 

Earl  of  Arsem 

Pickwadom _ 


Exhibitor. 


W.  G.  Whiting. 
J.  B.  Burkhart. 

A.B.Wise 

J.  C.  Thorn,  Jr. 
Holstein  Daily 


DIVISION  D. 

Exhibit. 

Exhibitor.      . 

Addresfl. 

SWINE. 

Pen  Yorkshire  ho&rs                        -    « 

Mrs.  Eckles- 

Glendora 
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DIVISION  E. 


Exhibit. 

Exhibitor. 

Address. 

Award. 

POULTEY. 

Arffloath  Rocks -  _ 

Samuel  Rolfe 

San  Bernardino 

-  $4  00 

DIVISION  P. 


Exhibit. 


ClASS  II. 

y  of  roots  and  vegetables 

iaad  largest  pumpkins 

t and  largest  watermelons  .. 

CI, ASS  III. 

f  of  flowering  plants  _  _ _ 

I  of  cut  flowers 


Exhibitor. 


Chino  Ranch 

S.  H.Barrett 

Mrs.  J.  J.  Marcher- 
Morris  <fe  Snow 

Mrs.  W.  J.  Wiisey . 


Addiess. 


Chino 

East  Highlands. 
Rialto 


Rialto .-- 

Mount  Vernon. 


Award. 


__.$25  00 
,...$25  00 
.  ...|5  00 


.$10  00 
-$10  OC 


DIVISION  G. 


Exhibit. 

Exhibitor. 

Address. 

Award. 

diss  II-BAIKY  PBODUCE. 

Abutter 

Holstein  Dairy 

Mrs.  Seth  Marshall . 
Mrs.  A.  W.  Cottrell. 
Mrs.  W.  J,  Wiisey  .. 

San  Bernardino. 

San  Bernardino - 
Riverside 

....$10  (X. 

OLABS  IV— bbead. 
Blicvhite  bread 

$2  6( 

Hfe  brown  bread.      .  .-      .- 

$2  5( 

Blie  plain  cake - 

San  Bernardino. 

$2  5( 

DIVISION  H. 


Exhibit. 


CU88  I— GBEEN  FRUITS. 

^ofapples 


■fi-PEESEBVES,  JELLIES,  PICKLES^ 
ETC. 


5of  fruits  in  glass  .. 
Nfruits  in  glass  .. 
^offniits  in  glass  .. 
^ofjeUies  in  glass -- 
Jflf|eUies  in  glass .. 
J«f  jellies  in  glass  — 
J  of  jams  in  glass  - -- 
J  i^f  jams  in  glass.-, 
jwpickles  in  glass, 
jof pickles  in  glass  . 


Exhibitor. 


Jas.  Birch _. 

A.  Harrison 

J.  M.  Morris 

Jas.  Boyd 

Mrs.  H.  A.  Morris  .. 

Mrs.  L.  S.Abel 

Mrs.  A.  W.  Cottrell. 

Jas.  Boyd 

Mrs.  A.  W.  Cottrell. 
Mrs.  W.  A.  Harris .. 
Mrs.  A.  W.  Cottrell, 

Jas.  Boyd 

Mrs.  H.  A.  Morris  .. 
Mrs.  A.  W,  Cottrell 
Mrs.  M.  E,  King... 


Address. 


Yucaipe 

Valley  View 

San  Bernardino. 
Riverside 


San  Bernardino. 

Colton 

Riverside 

Riverside 

Riverside 

San  Bernardino. 

Riverside 

Riverside 

San  Bernardino. 

Riverside 

San  ^Bernardino. 


Award. 


.$10  0( 
..$6  0< 
.$10  0( 
-$5  0( 


$20  0( 

-$10  0( 
.-$5  0( 
.$20  0( 
.$10  0( 
,.$6  0( 
.$20  0( 
$10  0( 
.  $20  0( 
..$10  0( 
...$5  W 
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TRANSACTIONS   OP  THE 
DivisioK  H — Continued. 


Exhibit. 


DSIED  FEUITS, 

Best  twenty-five  pounds  peeled  peaches 

Second  best 

Third  best 

Best    twenty-five    pounds    unpeeled 

peaches - 

Second  best 

Third  best __ 

Best  twenty-five  pounds  apricots 

Second  best 

Third  best 

Best  twenty-five  pounds  prunes 

Second  best 

Third  best 

Best  twenty-iive  pounds  pitted  plums.. 

Second  best •_ 

Best  twenty-five  pounds  pears 

■  Second  best 

Best  display  of  dried  fruits,  not  less 

than  five  varieties 

Second  best _ 

Third  best 


Exhibitor. 


S.  H.  Barrett 

R.  F.  Cunningham-. 
D.  K.  Patterson,-, 


S.  H.  Barrett 

R.  F.  Cunningham.. 

T.J.  Mellen 

R.  F.  Cunningham.. 

A.  H.  Palmer 

E.  G.  Naramore 

E.  Gr.  Naramore 

T.  J.MeUen 

C.  P.  Barrows  Fruit 
Co -. 

T.  J.  Mellen  _._ 

A.  H.  Palmer 

T.J.  Mellen 

D.  K.  Patterson 


R.  F.  Cunningham.. 

T.J.  Mellen 

C.  P.  Barrows  Fruit 
Co 


Address. 


East  Highlands, 
South  Harlem .. 
South  Harlem .. 

East  Higblands. 
South  Harlem .. 

Beaumont 

South  Harlem .. 

Ontario 

Cucamonga 

Cucamonga..,.. 
Beaumont , 


San  Bernardino. 
Beaumont  ..- 
Ontario 

Beaumont ,-,. 
South  Harlem 


South  Harlem.. 
Beaumont ... 


San  Bernardino. 


■m 


■M 
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DIVISION  I. 


Exhibit, 


Display  of  honey,  in  comb  and  ex- 
tracted   -— 


Exhibitor. 


Mrs.  E.  B.  Morris—. 


Address. 


Redlands , 


Avail  I 


Dip.A 


DIVISION  L. 


Exhibit. 
LAUIES'  WORK — EMBEOIDERY. 

Embroidery ._ _.. 

Knitting _ 

Crochet 

Fancy  work  (crochet) 


Exhibitor. 


Mrs,  A.  Lawrence.  _- 
Mrs.  Chas.  Hidden.. 

Mrs.  A.  S,  Lord 

Mrs.  J.  A.  McDonald 


Address. 


San  Bernardino. 
East  Highlands. 
San  Bernardmo. 
San  Bernardino. 


Atm^j 
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BABY  SHOW. 


;      Bxhiblt. 

Exhibitor. 

Address. 

Award. 

^/PTWIBS  rifDEK  TWO 
%AB3  OF  AGE. 

mBd  Bessie .. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jas.  Mack 

Mr.  and  Mrs,  R.  W.  Payne_- 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  A.  Simms.. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  T.  Baughn. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Byron  Waters, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  D,  L.  Harris  >_ 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  C.  Estes_».. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  P.  Merritt.. 

San  Bernardino. 
Colton..- 

—.$25  C( 
$10  oc 

■JJdFnlton 

ind  Lament 

Riverside   « 

$15  OO 

^jlHBAJlDSOMEST     BABY 
plffO  YBABS  OF  AGE. 

1 

jlIV-BEST  BABY  UNDKS 
jro  TEAB8  OF  AGE. 

fjiere 

San  Bernardino. 
San  Bernardino. 

San  Bernardino. 
Riverside 

.-..$50  OO 
_...$25  OC 

-410  OO 

HXALLEST  BABY  BOBN 
III  IHE  COUKTY. 

m  months;    weight, 
sn  pounds - 

ITI-NKATEST  AND  BEST 
mmw  BABY. 

I 

.._,$10  OC 

ira-BEST  TWINS  BETWEEN 
jaDFODRYEAESOF  AGE. 

iindWilUe    

San  Bernardino- 

..410  OC 

DIVISION  M. 


Exhibit. 


Exhibitor, 


Address. 


MINERALS. 

Cabinet  of  minerals  _ 

Cabinet  of  minerals  from  mines  now 
being  worked 


Mrs.  J.  A,  Bidwell. 
J.  A.  Bidwell 


San  Bernardino.  - 
San  Bernardino.  - 


OF  THE 

ITY-NINTH  DISTRICT  AGRICULTURAL  ASSOCIATION 
For  the  Tear  1890, 

Composed  of  the  Counties  of  Tuolumne  and  Calaveras. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION. 


REPORT. 


JOHN  H.  SHINE.. b    ..     I 

President 

WILLIAM  G,  JONES q     .     I 

THOMAS  A.  HENDER _ ^^^      j 


SoNORA,  November  14, 1890. 

^i^knorahle  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture: 

{bstlemen:  The  Directors  of  the  Twenty-ninth  District  Agricultura 
jation  submit  this,  their  report  of  the  transactions  of  said  associa 
for  the  year  ending  this  date, 

WILLIAM  G.  JONES, 

Secretary. 


DIRECTORS. 

J.  H.  SHINE _ 

C.  a  FITCH.-. I1..S0E0*  \ 

D.  W.  BERGKER _^j^  \ 

T.  0.  BIRNEY Colomiit 

JAMES  A.  GOODWIN... 1 OhineseCanip.  i 

L.  a  HONEY Copperopfllfcj 

ADAM  KEILBAR... m^/\ 

OTTO  DOLLING Angel'flCW 


RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES. 

Receipts. 

|tepiiTilege ._. -.-  $16  00 

'Kcream  privilege. 10  00 

'      •  'satPavilion 1,419  00 

teaid:„.^ 2,000  00 

Expenditures, 

g and  advertising.. - $78  75 

„.._ 200  00 

Vandstraw 36  80 

_ 43  07 

jT'ssalary 100  00 

r'ssalary 50  00 

ratPavilion 196  26 

Iries                         28  20 

lums* .- - 1,921  00 

yandhackhire --  79  00 

711  93 


$3,444  < 


$3,444  ( 
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TRANSACTIONS   OF   THE 


TWENTY-NINTH  DISTRICT  AGRICULTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 
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SECOND  DEPARTMENT. 


PREMIUMS  AWARDED-1890, 


FIRST  DEPARTMENT. 


Exhibit. 


Tom  Corwin,  stallion,  four  years  old 
and  over 

Nameless,  stallion,  four  years  old  and 
over _ .- 

McCracken,  blooded  stallion 

May,  mare,  three  years  old 

Daisy,  mare,  three  years  old  and  over- 
Maggie,  mare,  three  years  old  and  over. 

Beck,  mare,  two  years  old 

Lottery,  mare,  two  years  old 

Kellie,  mare,  four  years  old  and  over__ 

Eliza,  iilly 

Prince,  suckling  colt 


CLASS  II. 

Duke,  stallion,  with  three  colts.. _ 

|l  CLASS  III. 

Sampson,  stallion,  four  years  old. 

Duke,  stallion,  four  years  old 

Monte,  stallion,  two  years  old 

Norman  stallion,  one  year  old 

Kitty,  mare,  two  years  old 


Exhibitor. 


Chas.  Desler . 


J.  D.  Williams. 

G.  F.  Grant 

H.  McCrady ... 
J.  W.  Majors- -_ 

H.  Batten 

P.  Morse 

Mobley 

Chas.  Desler  ___ 

A.  Vincent 

H.  Gairy 


H.  Gairy- 


Addiess. 


Jacksonville .,. 

Confidence 

Columbia 

Sonora 

Sonora.„ 

Sonora.-. 

Tuttletown ..-.. 
Telegraph  City,. 
Jacksonville .... 

Tuttletown 

Sonora 


Sonora. 


Span  of  carriage  horses 

Maggie,  single  buggy  horse. 

Rowdy,  saddle  horse 

Billy,  vaquero  horse 

Major,  vaquero  horse 


Sam,  jack-- 

Lummix,  jenny 


CLASS  VI — CATTLE. 

Dixie,  Jersey  bull,  two  years  old 

Lotiisa,  Jersey  cow,  three  years  old. 
Stellina,  Jersey  calf,  one  year  old-_- 

CLASS  VII. 

Geese 

Trio  oi  TLeghoms , 

Trio  of  Plymouth  Rocks 

Trio  of  Cochin-Chinas. 


McCormick  Bros... 
H.  Gairy - 

J.  C.  McTarnahan  -_ 

W.  Hosking 

W.  Hosking 


Jos.  Lord 

H.  Batten 

G.  P.  Blackwell- 

Jos.  Lord 

Geo.  Sandivol.— 


J.  B.  Satimore . 
1\  Dambacher  . 


W.  J.  Barron .., 

Rev.  P.  Guerin 

Mrs.  E.  A.  Kodgers 


O.  Neuebaumer. 
F.  Dambacher  _- 
F.  Dambacher  .- 
Prank  Flowers. 


Sonora 

Sonora.. 

Sonora...... 

Jamestown . 
Jamestown . 


Sonora 

Sonora 

Jamestown . 

Sonora , 

Sonora 


Sonora. 
Sonora. 


Awm  ] 


Istp 
IstpRn.! 

1st  PRO.] 


IstpRDLl 


Soulsby ville  ..- 

Sonora 

Sonora , 


Trio  of  Bantams A.  J.  Elsbree Sonora 


Springfield., 

Sonora 

Sonora 

Sonora, 


IstpiaL] 
2dpieiLl 
Ifltpten.! 
IstpreD.! 
MpRB.| 


Istpimi 
Istpres.! 
istpml 
Ifffcprt*! 


lstpa»| 


Exhibit. 


Exhibitor. 


CI  ASS  I. 

e  truck 

^fagon _„ 

e  carriage 

ihamess 

jjliaroess 

^e  carriage  harness. 
jecftmage  harness.. 

a's  saddle 


CLASS  II. 


)itof  blacksmith  work. . . 

-Diade  hammers 

II  of  dental  work 

iiof  dental  work 

{I  dental  tools 

Itfjental  tools 

p  cabinet  work 

it  of  cabinet  work 

iftof  cabinet  work 

ingfumace 


G.W.Hale 

H.  Mellynn. 

H.  Mellynn 

M.  Burrell 

C,  A.  Wetmore , 
C.  A.  Wetmore  . 
C.  A.  Wetmore  . 
C.  A.  Wetmore  . 
C.  A.  Wetmore  . 


eisetter,  for  quartz  mills  . 


William  Rother 

F.  F.  Ball 

William  Strong 

H.  Menendez 

W.  W.  Eastman  ... 

H.  Menendez 

W.  W.  Eastman  .- 

C.  S.  Fitch 

Joseph  Booker 

A.  Richie  _- _. 

L.  Blanding 

L.  Blanding 

J.  A.  Thomas 

Otto  Kanig 


Address. 


Award. 


Sonora 

Sonora 

Sonora 

Copperopolis  . 

Sonora 

Sonora 

Sonora., 

Sonora 

Sonora., 


.$13  ( 

-$13  ( 
-|13  ( 
._$6  ( 
,46  ( 
.-$7  i 
.-|5  ( 
.  .|3  ( 
--$2  i 


Sonora 

Sonora 

Sonora 

Sonora-- 

Sonora 

Sonora 

Sonora 

Sonora 

Soulsby  ville  , 

Sonora- _ 

Sonora 

Sonora 

Soulsbyville  . 
Sonora 


-_$2  ( 
.-$7  i 
.-$7  I 
.$10  ( 
._$8  < 
..$8  < 
-$6  1 
-$10  < 
..$7  < 
.-$5  < 
.-$3  ■ 
...$3  ' 
,-$6 
.-$10 


THIRD  DEPARTMENT. 


Exhibit 


Exhibitor. 


Itmbroidery - 

'  embroidery 

ework 

embroidery _ 

lered  piano  cover 

table  cover - 

table  scarf 

lered  banner - 

picture 

handkerchief 

[Work — .- 

work 

work 

lest  crazy  quilt 

lest  ornamental  panels 

lest  toilet  set--- 

on  plush 


JfjOf  kensington  work 

7 of  daraed  net  work 

?of  bead  work 

Nf  hair  work 

J  of  fancy  picture  frames  - 

^,of  ladies'  underwear 

I  of  children's  underwear. 
Icover - 


Miss  A.  Bemiss  ... 
Mrs,  W.  G.  Jones ... 

Mrs.  Dr.  Gould 

Mrs.  W.  G.  Jones  — 

Mrs.  C.  Schultz 

Mary  Baccigaluppi 

Miss  A.  Bemiss 

Mrs.  Schultz 

Mrs.  Schultz ^-. 

Mr^.  Cabezutt.. 

Mrs.  J.  Wainright  ._ 

Miss  L.  Israel 

Mrs.  M.  J.  Wolfling. 

Miss  M.  Riordan 

Miss  A.  Bemiss 

Mrs.  B.  Sears 

Mrs.  D.  Berber 

Mrs.  0.  Kanig 

Miss  Cabezutt , 

Miss  M.  Riordan 

Mrs.  P.  Keeffe 

Mrs.P.  Keeffe 

Mrs.  Neuebaumer,-. 

Mrs.  P.  Keeffe 

Miss  Bemiss 

Mrs.  P.  Berger 

Mrs.  E.  Schultz 

Mrs.  P.Burke 

Mrs.  Schultz 

Mrs.  B.  Sears 

Mrs.  B.  Sears  ., 

Mrs.  W.  G.  Jones   . 
Miss  L.  Harriman. , 


Address. 


Award 


Sonora 

Sonora 

Sonora 

Sonora 

Sonora 

Sonora 

Sonora 

Sonora 

Sonora 

Sonora 

Sonora 

Sonora 

Sonora , 

Sonora 

Sonora..-,. 

Sonora 

Sonora 

Sonora 

Sonora 

Sonora 

Sonora 

Sonora 

Springfield. 

Sonora 

Sonora 

Sonora 

Sonora 

Sonora 

Sonora 

Sonora..-.. 

Sonora 

Sonora 

Sonora 


-$5 
-$4 
-$5 
.$3 
.$5 
.$5 
-$5 
.$6 
.$5 
-$3 
.$4 
.$5 
44 
.$6 


-.$5 
-.$5 
-$6 
-$4 
-.$4 
..$4 
-.$2 
..$2 


-$5 
-$4 
-$3 
.$5 
.$3 
.$6 
_$6 
.$3 
-$5 
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TKANSACTIONS   OF  THE 
Third  Depabtment — Continued. 


Exhibit. 


Exhibitor. 


Child's  afghan 

Hearth  rug.... , 

Door  mat  made  ol  rags 

Crochet  shawl __ 

Crochet  bedspread 

Knit  bedspread _ _ 

Patchwork  quilt 

Knit  cotton  stockings _ .__. 

Knit  woolen  stockings _ 

Largest  meritorious  display  of  fancy- 
work  -_ 

Display  of  fancy  work 

Calico  dress  for  miss 

Knitted  cape ,__. 

Charmstring 

Crochet  work _ 

Collection  of  birds 

Display  of  millinery ' 

Lap  robe 


CLASS  II— JUVENILE. 


silk  embroidery 

Card  album 

Worsted  flowers _. 

Shell  work 

Pincushion 

Table  cover 

Toilet  set 

Outline  splasher.- 

Embroidered  alphabet 

Patchwork  quilt 

Best  crochet  bedspread 

CLASS    III. 

Exhibit  of  dry  goods 

Exhibit  of  woolen  blankets... 

Exhibit  of  boots  and  shoes 

Harness  and  saddlery _ 

Exhibit  of  groceries _... 

Hand-made  soap _ 

Soft  soap 

Silverware  and  jeweirv 

Table  and  pocket  cutlery 

Exhibit  of  furniture - 

Hair  mattress 

Exhibit  of  upholstery ._ 

Exhibit  of  cabinet  wares.. 

Lard 

Pumps,  stoves,  and  tinware 

Exhibit  of  machinery 

Patent  quartz  drill 

Display  of  cigars  (white  labor) 

Taxidermy  work 

Horn  e-made  confectioneries 

Specimen  of  native  marble 1 

Single  specira en  of  marble _ 

Specimen  of  carriage  painting ___ 

S^  )ecimen  of  sign  painting 
and-made  soft  soap 


Miss  A.  Bemiss .. 
MissS.E.  Grant.... 

Mrs.  G.  "Wing 

Miss  L.  Israel 

Miss  L.  Oazzaretto ._ 
Mrs.  W.  L.  Howes  -. 

Mrs.  James  May 

Misa  L.  A.  Berger.. . 
Miss  J.  Patterson... 

Mrs.  Josie  KeeflFe 

Miss  Cabezutt 

Miss  S.  Laughrey,.. 

Miss  Wight 

Mrs.  E.  Lander 

Miss  N.  Kingsberry  . 
Mrs.  Ida  Dambacher 

B.  andH.Baer 

Eugene  Reyland . 


Miss  C.  Inch 

Eddie  Burden 

Rosa  Ventra 

E»  L.  Neu.ebaum.er . 
Louis  Wilzinsky^.. 
Mary  Baccigaluppi. 

Daisy  Baer... 

M.Sugg 

Flora  Reeder 

Irene  Shipe 

J uliet  Mouron 


Address. 


E.  Wilzinsky  &  Son, 
E.  Wilzinsky  &  Son. 
E,  Wilzinsky  &  Son. 

C-  A.  Wetmore 

James  May 

Miss  H.  Berger 

Mrs.  Voorhies 

E.  Osborhe 

E.  Osborne 

Charles  Burden 

Charles  Burden 

Charles  Burden 

Charles  Burden 

Miss  H.  Berger 

William  Rother 

John  Romans 

John  Romans 

A.  S.  Fass&Bro 

E.  Osborne 

Mrs.  Lick 

G.  F.  Grant 

H.  McCrady 

William  Hartvig 

William  Hartvig... - 
Mrs.  E.  Wilzinsky .. 


Sonora 

Jamestown..— 
Columbia ... 

Sonor;a 

Sonora 

Sonora 

Sonora 

Sonora .. 

Sonora 

Sonora 

Sonora , 

Sonora 

Sonora 

Sonora 

Sonora 

Sonora 

Sonora 

Sonora 


Sonora 

Sonora 

Sonora 

Springfield... 

Sonora 

Sonora 

Sonora 

Sonora 

Sonora 

Soulsbyville . 
Sonora , 


Sonora 

Sonora 

Sonora 

Sonora.... 

Sonora 

Sonora- 

Columbia. 

Sonora 

Sonora 

Sonora 

Sonora 

Sonora 

Sonora 

Sonora 

Sonora 

Sonora 

Sonora 

Sonora 

Sonora 

Sonora 

Columbia., 

Sonora 

Sonora 

Sonora 

Sonora 


--Hi 


-n 


-Hf 


it 


''jfin 
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FOURTH  DEPARTMENT. 


Exhibit. 


fplaiit.  in  bloom 

lofffheat,  one  half  bushel. 

lone  half  bushel.  - 

loneMlf  bushel 

E  one  half  bushel 

0,  home  production 

J  largest  pumpkin 

fit  of  flour,  Sonora  Mills 

|cffeed,  flour,  etc 

gharley,  on  stalk _ .. 


Icorn, 
|cp, 


OQ  stalk. 
on  stalk. 


mm . 


|flf  watermelons 

Iflf  watermelons 


lanots., 


ly  of  beets, 
iofheets. 


iflf  garden  vegetables  _- 
Ijol-garden  vegetables . . 
n)lants 

nof  flowering  plants . 

aofliangin^  baskets  . 
unefit  floral  piece 


Iktter. 


butter,  in  rolls 

is  butter,  in  roUs — 
',  twenty  pounds  . 


WM, ■-. 

leomedbeef.. 


Pof  biead  by  one  person. 


Exhibitor. 


W.H.Booker.... 

Joseph  Nors 

Joseph  Nors 

Joseph  Shipe 

W.H.Booker.... 

Henry  Echel 

T.  S.  Reuter 

T.  S.  Reuter 

T.  S.  Reuter 

Smith  &Chamberlain 
Smith&Chamberlain 

S.  F.  Ball 

W.  S.  stone 

J.  Pereira 

J.  Meyers 

JoeBarron__-  

E.  M.  Whitsell 

E.  Carne 

0.  Neuebaumer 

E.  Carne _. 

E.  Carne 

D.  Cenelli _.. 

D,  Cenelli 

Kocco  &  Dondero ... 

1.  T.Holland 

J.  F,  Ralph. 

T.  Neuebaumer... 
Rocco  cfc  Dondero... 

TT.  J.  Elsbree 

Rocco  &  Dondero  ... 
Rocco  &  Dondero ... 

Phil.  Cavalero 

R.  H.  Finney 

H.  Batten ._ 

E.  Carne 

J.  Meyers , 

Mrs.  Fitch 

Belle  Kalioch , 

Mrs.  M.  Parker 

Peter  Costa 

T.  Neuebaumer 

Jacob  Ultschi 

Mrs.  Volponi 

Mrs.  J.  Barron 

Mrs.  R.  Guy 1 

M.  J.  Wolflmg 

M.  J.Wolfling 

H.  Batten 

McCormick  Bros. .. 

A.  Siebert _-- 

Mrs.  McMillen 

Leon  Cholly •-. 

Mrs.  Waller 

Leon  Cholly 

Mrs.  H.  Burden 

A.  Siebert 

A.  Siebert 

A.  Siebert... 

Hat  tie  Berger 

Mrs.  H.  Burden  .. 

A.  Siebert 

Mrs.  A.  S.  Fass  ... 
W.  Q.  Rudorf 


Address. 


Sonora 

Sonora 

Sonora . 

Sonora 

Sonora^ 

Columbia --. 

Sonora 

Sonora 

Sonora 

Sonora 

Sonora 

Soulsbyville  , 

Sonora 

Jamestown  .. 

Sonora- 

Soulsbyville  . 
Sonora".-.  ... 
Soulsbjrville  . 
Springfield... 
Soulsbyville  . 
Soulsbyville  . 
Jamestown  .. 
Jamestown  ., 

Columbia 

Soulsbyviiie  . 

Sonora 

Springfield--. 

Columbia 

Sonora 

Columbia 

Columbia 

Sonora 

Sonora 

Sonora 

Soulsbyville  . 

Sonora 

Sonora 

Sonora; _. 

Sonora 

Sonora 

Springfield... 
Soulsbyville  . 
Jamestown . . 
Soulsbyville  . 
Soulsbyville  . 

Sonora 

Sonora 

Sonora 

Sonora 

Columbia 

Sonora 

Sonora 

Jamestown  . 

Sonora 

Sonora.---.., 
Columbia  — 
Columbia... 
Columbia... 

Sonora 

Sonora 

Columbia. «. 

Sonora 

Sonora 


Award. 


...$4  0 

..-$5  0 
-.$10  0 
...$6  0 
...|3  (X 
...$5  01 
...P  0( 
...$5  (M 
...$1  0< 

..$10  a 

..$10  0( 

...$2  5( 
..$2  0( 
.  .$5  0( 
— $3  0( 
.-.$5  0( 
...$4  0( 
.-  -$5  0( 
,..$2  0( 
,..$2  0( 
.-$1  0( 
...$4  0( 
..$2  OC 
--$1  5C 
..$10  OC 
.-$4  0C 
.,.$4  0( 
-.$3  OC 
...$3  OC 
-.$2  OC 
.-.$3  OC 
...$2  OC 
..-$2  5C 
..$12  6( 
,..$5  0( 
..$4  OC 
410  OC 
..$3  OC 
._|5  OC 
-$2  5C 
..$2  OC 
.$10  00 
.$10  OC 
.-$5  OO 
..$10  OC 
,-.$5  OC 
...$5  OC 
...$2  .5C 
..-$7  5C 
.._$3  0( 
..-$2  OC 
.  -$2  0C 
..-$6  0( 
.-.$2  6( 
.  -$2  OC 
...$2  0( 
...$1  0( 
.-.$2  0( 
.,.$2  0( 
...$1  5i 
-..$3  0( 
.--$2  0( 
..-$2  0( 
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TRANSACTIONS   OF   THE 

FIFTH  DEPARTMENT. 


Exhibit. 


CLASS  I. 

Display  of  apples 

Display  of  apples 

Display  of  apples 

Display  of  apples-... 

Display  of  apples 

Display  of  peaches 

Display  of  peaches 

Display  of  peaches  ._- 

Display  of  peaches 

Display  of  rice  (growing) 

Plums 

Olives  _ - __ 

Oranges 

Oranges _ _._ 

Variety  of  grapes , 

Variety  of  grapes 

Variety  of  grapes 

Exhibit  of  grapes  (single  variety) 

Variety  of  wine  grapes. 

Variety  of  wine  grapes 

Variety  of  wine  grapes 

Strawberries 

Blackberries 

Raspberries . _ _ 

Dried  apples 

Dried  apples _ 

Dried  pears i 

Dried  pears _, 

Dried  peaches 

Dried  peaches __ 

Dried  plnms ^ 

Dried  nectarines , 

Dried  nectarines __. 

Dried  figs _ 

Dried  figs 

Kaisins _ --. 

Kaisins 

Display  of  dried  fruit 

English,  walnuts . , 

Soft-shell  almonds 

Exhibit  of  cliestmits  __ 

Exhibit  of  black  walnuts 

Spanish  peppers __, 

JBxhibit  of  honey 

Preserves 

Pickles _ 

Di splay  of  twelve  j ars  j ellies 

Display  of  hermetically  sealed  fruit--. 

Six  jars  gooseberries 

Brandiea  peaches 

Brandied  peaches 

Assorted  fruit  in  glass 

Display  of  pickles _.-. 

Preserved  fruit  (new  process) 

Exhibit  of  brandies  and  wines 

Exhibit  of  grape  brandy _ 

Exhibit  of  brandy,  one  year  old 

White  wine-- 

Exhibit  of  claret,  over  one  year  old  --- 

Exhibit  of  port  wine 

Exhibit  of  sherry  wine 

Exhibit  of  ale 

Exhibit  of  porter 

Exhibit  of  beer _ 

Exhibit  of  soda  water 

Exhibit  of  sarsaparilla  and  iron 

Exhibit  of  ginger  ale 


Exhibitor. 


Wni:Calder 

J.  B.  Carter 

J.  TJltschi.- 

J.  A.  Goodwin  ._. 

D.  Restano 

J.  A.  Goodwin.-- 

Wm.  Harris 

H.  Batten 

J.  Rosasco 

J.  Pereira 

H.  Oppenheimer 

Wm.  Ricketts--  — 

J.  Reynaud 

J.  A,  Goodwin  -.. 
J.  A.  Goodwin .-. 

J,  Wainright 

Rocco  &  Dondero 
J.  A.  Goodwin  _-_ 
J.  A.  Goodwin  — - 

J.  Wainright 

T.  S.  Renter 

John  Pereira 

Jos.  Nors 


Address. 


J.  Ralph 

Mrs.  !Neuebaumer.. 

W.H.Booker -. 

Wm.  Gillis , 

Mrs.  Neuebaumer.-, 

William  Gillis 

Mrs.  Waller 

Jos.  Nors 

W.H.Booker 

Wm.  Gillis 

Mrs.  Dr.  Drake 

William  Gillis 

H.  QuJnn 

William  Harris 

J.  Wainright 

J.  Wainright 

J.  Wainright 

J.  Pereira 

R.  Marshall 

Mrs.  V.  Gallutt 

William  Swerer 

Mrs.  R.  Guy - 

Macomber  Bros.  — 

Mrs.  R.  Guy ._ 

Mrs.  R.  Guy 

S.  F.  Jefferds 

J.  Garaventa 

H.  Oppenheimer 

8.  Moore 

Miss  H.  Berger 

Joseph  Nors 

J.  Pereira.--- 

J.  Pereira 

J.  Pereira 

James  A.  Goodwin  . 

Macomber  Bros. 

J.  Pereira 

J.  Pereira 

J.  Banman 

J.  Banraan 

J.  Banman  .__ 

Thomas  Leonard  .-- 
Thomas  Leonard  —  - 
Thomas  Leonard  _._ 


Sonora 

Confidence.,.,. 
Soulsbyville  ... 
Chinese  Camp . 

Sonora 

Chinese  Camp , 

Sonora ,, 

Sonora 

Sonora ,.., 

Jamestown 

Sonora 

Sonora .._. 

Chinese  Camp .. 
Chinese  Camp .. 
Chinese  Camp .. 

Sonora 

Columbia ^ 

Chinese  Camp  _ 
Chinese  Camp .. 

Sonora 

Sonora 

Jamestown ... 

Sonora 

Sonora.-,.^-. 
Springfield.-. 

Sonora 

Tuttletown ,.. 
Springfield.-,. 
Tuttletown  _„ 
Jamestown  ... 

Sonora 

Sonora , 

Tuttletown ... 

Sonora , 

Tuttletown..., 
Chinese  Camp 

Sonora 

Bonora 

Sonora 

Sonora 

Jamestown... 

Sonora 

Sonora 

Tuttletown ... 
Soulsbyville  .. 

Sonora 

Soulsbyville .. 
Soulsbyville ., 

Sonora 

Sonora 

Sonora 

Sonora 

Sonora 

Sonora 

Jamestown.. - 
Jamestown ,,. 
Jamestown  _„ 
Chinese  Camp  .- 

Sonora 

Jamestown : 

Jamestown 

Sonora 

Sonora 

Sonora 

Sonora 

Sonora 

Sonora 


Twenty-ninth  district  agricultural  association. 
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Exhibit. 


jjtof  orange  cider 

■jjjf champagne  cider  ._ . 
jtof  apple  cider  vinegar 


Exhibitor. 


Thomas  Leonard  . 
Macomber  Bros. . 
Joseph  Shipe 


Address. 


Award. 


Sonora - 
Sonora- 
Sonora . 


...$5  ( 
..$10  ( 

..-$5( 


SIXTH  DEPARTMENT. 


Exhibit. 


CLASS  I. 
Mil 

bflolor  painting 

■|gon  bolting  cloth 

lioBof  paintmgs._ 

ij^on  china 

ipMc  views  of  district 

^photographs 

ndistrict 

il  cabinet  procured  in  district-. - 

|(2oId  specimen  in  district 

ly  of  livery  rigs 

[Jof  mechanical  work _ 

pf  knit  hosiery 

CLASS  II— JUVENILE. 

mg(copy) 

mirork 

il  painting - 


Exhibitor. 


Ben  Sears 

Ben  Sears _-. 

MissF.  Arnold 

Miss  Morgan 

Mrs.  Keeffe 

Mrs.  Keeflfe 

Miss  B".  Arnold 

T.  W.  Wells 

T.  W.  Wells 

Col'bia  Cornet  Band 

F,  Conrad 

J.  A.  Goodwin 

J.  H.  Shine 

W.  E.  Beckwith  .... 
Mrs.  Hosking -- 

Irene  Hall 

Irene  Hall 

Irene  Hall 


Address, 


Award. 


Sonora 

Sonora 

Columbia . 

Columbia 

Sonora 

Sonora 

Columbia 

Sonora 

Sonora 

Columbia 

Sonora 

Chinese  Camp  . 

Sonora 

Sonora --- 

Sonora 


.$10  ( 
— $6  ( 
.$10  ( 
— $6  ( 
.--$5  ( 
.-_$5  ( 
.-$5  ( 
..$10  ( 
-110  ( 
,.$50  C 
$20  C 
.  -$5  C 
-120  0 
-$5  0 
...$7  5 


Sonora - 
Sonora - 
Sonora- 


-$2  0 

-$2  0 
.$5  0 


INDEX 


Page. 

iFruitCrop _ 235 

B,AnnTial _ 184 

g^Opening 18C 

dKstrictsof  the  State .._ 12 

^to provide  for  the  management  and  control  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society 

3 

liitofonn Agricultural  Associations 1 

tf  aiaendatory  of  an  Act  to  form  Agricultural  Association  s 8-12 

ilMeetmg  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture 43 

ition of  the  Cahfornia  State  Agricultural  Society  ___ __-  t 

jjteof  Sixth  Congressional  District __ ._. _ 20S 

lisfairfox  Northern  California 21( 

te  at  the  Fair— 

[  EffltDepartment— Live  Stock 4^ 

1 8H»nd Department — Machinery,  Engines,  etc ,__- 8j 

\  M  Department —Textile  Fabrics  --. 8i 

!  Fonrih  Department — Mechanical  Products 9i 

Eh  Department — Agricultural  Products . 10' 

Sith  Departmenl^Fruits,  etc , ICK 

I  BerenthDepartment— Fine  Arts —  11* 

Eghth  Department — County  Exhibits Uj 

ilStatement 2i 

diPnme  in  California,  by  Joseph  Routier — —  21 

f  and  Climatology  of  California,  including  Rainfall,  TempeiatuTe,  and 

I  taeral  Weather  Statistics— Barwick _ 27 

[iffld  Pavilion  Receipts 3 

Affld  Loss  Account 4 

s  Awarded— 

fifflt  Department— Livestock —  11 

Second  Department — ^Machinery,  Engines,  etc _ 12 

third  Department— Textile  Fabrics '. - 15 

hss^  Department — ^Mechanical  Products 14 

fifth  Department— Agricultural  Products 1^ 

viltrfh Department— Fruits,  etc. 14 

fe?enth  Department— Fine  Arts _.  _ It 

%hth  Department— County  Exhibits It 

GoldMedals 11 

kCnlture _ - - 2i 

*tflf  the  California  Fruit  Union — —  2c 

*^tf  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture _ 1 

*cf  District  Agricultural  Association  No.l - 35 

*«f  District  Agricultural  Association  No.  2 _ _ 41 

*tf  District  Agricultural  Association  No.  3 4i 

'^District  Agricultural  Association  No.  4 -.  4J 

'^tf  District  Agricultural  Association  No.  5 53 

''flMstrict  Agricultural  Association  No.  6 51 
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INDEX. 


ANNUAL  REPORT 


Report  of  District  Agricultural  A  ssociation  No.7 ^« 

Keport  of  District  Agricultural  Association  No.  8 

Report  of  District  Agricultural  Association  No.  9.-. J__ 

Report  of  District  Agricultural  Association  No.  10 

Report  ©f  District  Agricultural  Association  N o.  11 

Report  of  District  Agricultural  Association  No.  12 

Report  of  District  Agricultural  Association  N  o.  13_ _ 

Report  of  District  Agricultural  Association  No.  14 

Report  of  District  Agricultural  Association  No.  16 

Report  of  District  Agricultural  Association  No.  17 

Report  of  District  Agricultural  Association  No.  18 

Reporii  of  District  Agricultural  Association  No.  19 _ 

Report  of  District  Agricultural  Association  No.  ^ 

Report  of  District  Agricultural  Association  No.  21 

Report  of  District  Agricultural  Association  No.  22 

Report  of  District  Agricultural  Association  No.  26 ^ 

Report  of  District  Agricultural  Association  No.  26 

Report  of  District  Agricultural  Association  No.  27 

Report  of  District  Agricultural  Association  No.  28 

Report  of  District  Agricultural  Association  No.  29 ^ 

Simpson,  Joseph  Cairn,  Horse  Life  of 

Speed  Programme — State  Fair 

Speed  Programme — Spring  Meeting _ 

Wheat,  Barley,  and  Corn— T.  C.  Friedlander ^m 


rd  of  State  Viticultural  Commissioner 


FOR  1891-92. 


I4PPENDICES  A,  B,  C,D,  AND  E  (APPENDIX  A  BOUND  SEPARATELY: 


SACRAMENTO: 
•Hig  OFFICE,    :   :  :  :  :  A.  J.  Johnston,  supt.  state  printing. 
1892. 


OFFICERS  AND  MEMBERS  OF  THE  BOARD. 
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GEORGE  WEST,  President StochnftI 

Commissioner  for  the  San  Joaquin  District. 
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E.  C.  BICHOWSKY „ SanGabrid! 

Commissioner  for  the  Los  Angeles  District. 
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CLARENCE  J.  WETMORE,  Chief  Executive  Viticultural  and  Health  Officer.... 

_ Livermore  and  San  Fiaucia*  1 

Office  of  the  Board: 
317  PiNB  Stebbt,  San  Fbancisco. 


Page. 

iofPresident  George  West 

t  of  President  J.  DeBaTthShoTb 

iof  Charles  A.  Wetmore,  Chief  Executive  Officer  ___.. 1 

iofCJ.Wetmore,  Chief  Executive  Officer 2 

[lofW.B.  Rising,  State  Analyst,  on  Cream  of  Tartar i 

lofj.  DeBarth  Shorb,  Commissioner  for  the  State  at  Large,  on  Anaheim 

M  I.  DeTurk,  Commissioner  for  the  Sonoma  District 4 

k\  G«orge  West,  Commissioner  for  the  San  Joaquin  District 4 

ki  E.  C.  Priber,  Commissioner  for  the  Napa  District I 

t  of  Frank  West,  on  Possible  Sale  of  Brandy  and  Concentrated  Must  to 

[WemWine  Makers ( 

tof  WUliam  C.  Spencer,  on  Use  of  Alternating  Electrical  Currents  in  Treat- 

|«lof  Wines ( 

sofWinfield  Scott,  Secretary „ „.  ( 

sof  the  Meetings  of  the  Board i 

idii A— Brandy  Distillation  (bound  separately). 

Hk  B— Transaction s  of  the  Eighth  Annual  Viticultural  Convention ' 

:  C—Utilizatlon  of  Wine  Residues.    (Translated  from  the  German) 1' 

fa  D— Import  Duties  of  Various  Countries 1 

iiE— Wine;  Its  Classification  and  Method  of  Tasting.    (Translated  from 
[ft) Italian  by  F.  T.  Bioletti,  of  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  of  the 

[fimeBity  of  California) 2i 

atal  Report  of  C.  J.  Wetmore,  including  his  translation  of  "  New  Re- 
[JJitbesapon  the  Resistance  of,  and  the  Exemption  from,  Phylloxera,"  by  A, 
Jiyet 2 


REPORT  OF  GEORGE  WEST, 

President  of  the  Board  of  State  Viticultural  Commissioners,  1892-93. 


Stockton,  Cal.,  August  1,  1892. 

\]iiExcelkncy  BT.  H.  Markham,  Governor  of  the  State  of  Oalifornu 

Sib;  I  herewith  transmit  the  financial  report  of  the  Board  of  Stal 

ikdtural  Commissioners,  showing  the  receipts  and  disbursements  < 

iiEoard  during  the  forty-second  and  forty-third  fiscal  years;  also  tl 

loitofHon.  J.  DeBarth  Shorb,  as  President  of  the  Board  for  tl 

ily-Mrd  year. 

foil  will  find  following  the  financial  statement,  furnished  by  Clarenc 

Iffetmore. 

bpectftilly  submitted. 

GEORGE  WEST, 
President  of  the  Board  of  State  Viticultural  Commissioners. 

kBmd  of  State  Viticultural  Commissioners: 

teffiBMSN:  I  respectfully  submit  the  following  report  of  receipts  and  disbursemen 

[fc  forty-second  fiscal  year,  ending  June  30, 1891,  as  taken  from  the  books  in  th 


N appropriated  by  the  Legislature  for  the  forty-first  and 

*y-8econd  fiscal  years,  from  July  1, 1889,  to  July  1, 1891 $35,000  00 

'expended  forty-first  fiscal  year  as  per  report  rendered. _     17,479  77 


^t available  for  forty-second  fiscal  year . $17,620  I 

DISBUBSEMENTS. 

jjs- $3,000  00 

J^nses,  including  salaries  of  employ^ s,  and  rent 10,761  50 

^ntalwork _ 1,021  60 

Jp 2,050  00 

Jlgexpenses  of  Commissioners 39  20 

Jjafing foreign  markets _ __. 200  00 

S^ 102  90 

JSalyst, - 117  00 

'  ig  information . 75  00 

-— - - 71  70 

_  61  25 


$17,500  1 


'''*>  unexpended..  ___ „,.__ 

'"^ceipts  and  disbursements,  for  the  forty-third  fiscal  year  were  as  follows: 


$20  C 


RECEIPTS. 


BjKPropmted  by  ^Legislature  for   the^  forty-third  and 


[goal  years,  from  July  1, 1891,  to  July  1, : 


$30,000  ( 


6  REPORT   OF   STATE   VITICULTURAL   COMMISSIONERS. 

DISBURSBMBNTS. 

Salaries ,  «3000  00 

Office  expenses,  including  salaries  of  employes,  rent,  etc. 7^363  15 

Traveling  expenses  Chief  Executive  Officer __  '386  40 

Lil)rary 172  35 

State  Analyst 700  00 

Experimental  work 141  gO 

Reports 638  50 

Investigations 100  OO 

Convention 17^  40 

Traveling  expenses  of  Commissioners ^ 75  20 

Amount  available  for  the  forty-fourth  fi seal  year ___ «j^ «« ^m 

C.  J.  WETMOR 
Chief  Executive  0 


REPORT    OF    J.    DE    BARTH    SHORE. 


REPORT  OF  J.  DE  BARTH  SHORE, 

President  of  the  Board  of  State  Viticultural  Commissioners,  1891-92. 


mE^ellency  H.  H.  Markham,  Governor  of  the  State  of  Calif ornic 

[Jib:  I  herewith  submit  to  you  my  annual  report  as  President  of  th 

iof  State  Viticultural  Commissioners  for  the  year  ending  June  3( 

,  together  with  the  reports  of  District  Commissioners  and  otheri 

jDgiag the  work  of  the  Commissioners  to  the  above  date,  when  I  retire 

I  presidency  of  the  Board. 

[llere  have  been  a  few  changes  in  the  personnel  of  the  Board  durin 

(ipafltyear.    In  December,  1891,  Hon.  George  G.  Blan chard,  the  Con 

iooei  for  the  El  Dorado  District,  died,  after  a  very  short  illnesi 

sBlanchard  had  been  associated  with  the  Board  from  its  inceptioi 

to  services  with  us,  as  in  all  walks  of  life,  were  distinguished  an 

fable.   The  seat  made  vacant  by  his  death  was  not  occupied  unt: 

[,  when  Mr.  Allen  Towle,  of  Towles,  was  appointed  to  the  Commit 

peterai  of  Hon.  L.  J.  Rose,  as  Commissioner  for  the  Los  Angela 
itnet,  expired  by  limitation  in  April.  Mr.  Rose  is  no  longer  activel 
1  in  viticulture,  and  requested  that  the  position  be  given  to  on 
baB,  and  who  could  give  more  attention  to  the  duties  of  the  offic< 
bpke  was  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Mr,  E.  C.  Bichowsky,  of  I 
|loge(feCo.  (limited),  one  of  the  young  and  active  viticulturists  ( 
lies  District,  and  in  every  way  a  desirable  addition  to  th 


llle terms  of  George  West,  as  Commissioner  for  the  San  Joaquin  Dij 
'tl,andJohn  T.  Doyle,  as  Commissioner  for  the  State  at  Large,  expire 
These  gentlemen,  who  have  had  a  long  and  honorable  servic 
lie  Board,  were  reappointed. 

tHerehave  been  several  changes  in  the  officers  of  the  Board.    At  th 

pHal meeting  in  June,  1891,  I  was  elected  President,  in  place  of  M: 

|fcTarkj  who  declined  reelection,  and  Mr.  George  West  was  electe 

ent,  in  my  place.     At  the  annual  meeting  in  June,  1892, 

la  reelection,  on  account  of  ill-health,  and  Mr.  George  West  wa 

iito  succeed  me,  Mr.  Charles  Bundschu  being  elected  Vice-Pres: 

At  the  same  time  Mr.  John  T.  Doyle  declined  reelection  as  Treaj 

Jand  Mr,  Allen  Towle  was  elected  in  his  stead. 

[Jfcoffice  of  the  Secretary  has  not  been  changed,  Mr.  Winfield  Scol 

Ridding  the  position.     Mr.  Charles  A,  Wetmore  declined  reelectio 

%  Executive  Officer  at  the  June  meeting  in  1891,  and  Mr.  Clai 

't  Wetmore  was  chosen  in  his  place. 


THE   VITICULTURAL    SITUATION. 


P*  vine  industry  is  in  a  most  peculiar  situation,  and  it  would  seei 
[latere  must  be  some  improvement  in  the  near  future.     All  of  tt 
"Is  set  out  in  that  great   planting  era  of  1880  to  1885  are  i 
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bearing,  and  there  are  practically  no  new  vineyards  to  come  into  b 
ing.     This  means  that  the  annual  yield  of  wine  and  brandy  in 
State  cannot  be  materially  increased  for  at  least  five  years— that 
until  new  vineyards  can  be  planted  and  brought  into  bearing.'  I 
not  think  that  the  annual  yield  for  the  next  five  years  will  e] 
18,000,000  gallons  of  wine  and  1,250,000  gallons  of  brandy. 

To  consume  this  we  have  a  present  Eastern  and  foreign  demand 
12,000,000  gallons  of  wine  and  800,000  gallons  of  brandy,  and  a' 
consumption  of  wine  of  6,000,000  to  8,000,000  gallons,  and  of  bi 
about  300,000  gallons. 

This,  then,  is  the  situation:  Our  markets  for  wine  and 
requiring  steadily  increasing  quantities,  and  are  in  a  fair  condii 
We  have  no  means  of  increasing  our  production  within  a  reasonaHj 
short  time.    How  the  reaction  for  the  better  can  be  long  delayed  is ' 
cult  to  conceive. 

The  raisin  business  is  not  in  a  satisfactory  condition.  Several  y( 
of  unexampled  prosperity  on  the  part  of  those  who  owned  bearing  Mi 
vineyards  seems  to  have  turned  the  heads  of  intending  investors, 
for  three  or  four  years  past  the  planting  of  raisin-grape  vineyarde 
riot,  particularly  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley.  '  In  February,  1891, 
George  West,  the  Commissioner  for  the  San  Joaquin  District,  pnblislM 
a  report  on  the  raisin  industry,  in  which  he  deprecated  further  plauf 
and  showed  where  the  business  was  drifting  to.  His  report  at  that 
was  received  with  bitter  denunciations,  but  time,  I  think,  has  dei 
strated  the  wisdom  of  what  he  said.  Many  thousands  of  poor  peo] 
were  deterred  from  investing  their  all  in  the  industry,  and  were  Bi 
from  what  appeared  certain  loss.  It  is  estimated  that  his  report 
vented  the  planting  of  at  least  20,000  acres  of  Muscats  in  the  winter 
1891-92.  His  report,  to  which  I  invite  special  attention,  is  printed  * 
where. 

The  raisin  producers,  already  threatened  with  overproduction,  thoi 
tens  of  thousands  of  acres   of  Muscats,  etc.,  are  not  in  bearing, 
holding  maSs  meetings  to  devise  ways  and  means  to  keep  up  pric8Br| 
What  the  outcome  will  be  when  all  the  young  vineyards  come " 
bearing,  time  only  can  tell. 

The  table  grape  business  is  in  a  very  satisfactory  condition,  and 
complaints  are  to  be  heard  from  the  leading  shippers. 

WORK   OF   THE   COMMISSION. 

Much  of  the  work  of  the  Commission  in  the  past  two  years  hasl 
directed  towards  finding  a  market  for  California  wines  and  brandi 
To  this  end  the  Viticultural  Exhibit  and  Cafe  has  been  maintained i 
considerable  success.  The  results  of  this  branch  of  the  Comn 
work  cannot  be  judged  by  the  amount  of  wine  actually  sold,  but  by* 
effect  on  the  course  of  trade  in  California,  and  on  Eastern  buyers  i' 
have  visited  the  place. 

I  am  free  to  state  that  in  San  Francisco  the  objects  of  the  cafe  1 
been  attained.     A  few  years  ago  when  the  cafe  was  first  opened, i 
were  no  hotels  or  restaurants  in  San  Francisco  and  comparatively" 
private  houses,  in  which  recognized  brands  of  California  wine  or  1 
could  be  had.     The  leading  grocers  would  not  recognize  or  {  "  ' 
nor  could  any  reasonable  inducement  be  held  out  to  them  to  do  bo. 
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iijienoieis  and  restaurants,  all  that  any  of  them  would  do  was  t( 
lall  red  wines  as  "California  Zinfandel,"  and  all  white  wines  a{ 

da  White  Wine." 

jljhowever,  matters  have  changed.     Through  the  influence  of  th< 

hiands  are  everywhere  recognized.     It  was  a  difficult  matter  t( 

jjflie  large  grocers,  the  hotels,  and  particularly  the  French  restau 

stothis,  but  they  have  been  compelled  by  the  demands  of  thei 

I  to  recognize  brands.     Following  this,  private  brands  hav< 

j  their  way  largely  into  families. 

n  of  the  opinion   that  the  establishment  of  similar  cafes  an( 

pits  under  State  control  in  Chicago  and  New  York  would  be  o 

D  value  to  the  viticultural  industry.    In  both  places  there  is  larg 

p? California  wines  and  brandies,  but  the  makers  and  shippers  ar- 

lyfetarded  by  the  evil  of  foreign  labels  and  high  prices  on  superio 

liitep  domestic  products.  ~  These  large  markets  are  in  exactly  th 

^condition  as  was  the  San  Francisco  market  five  years  ago,  and  '. 

8  that  similar  methods  would  bring  about  similar  and  equalb 

He  results.    The  manner  of  the  management  of  the  cafe  was  wel 

/  described  by  my  predecessor,  I.  DeTurk,  and  it  is  needless  fo 

bgointo  details  on  this  point. 

[« operations  of  the  cafe  and  disposition  of  the  wines  sent  to  th 
iby  exhibitors  in  the  two  years  ending  June  30, 1892,  are  showi 
je following  statement: 

REPORT   OF   CAF^. 

From  July  7,  1890,  to  June  SO,  189^. 

BBCBIPTS. 

kfiOD hand  July  1, 1890 4,992 

terecdYed  July  1  to  December  31__. 8,694 

tareceived  12  months,  1891 16,570 

l«!eceived  6  months  to  June  SO,  1892 5,454 

34,7: 

DISPOSITION. 

Nd 16,700 

l8ietiimed..___ 6,820     . 

JBkoken,  bad  order,  samples 1,278 

fliiaed  by  owner --_ 2,187 

^placed  on  exhibit ' 213 

WflnhaEd  June  30,  1892 7,512 

34,7 

FINANCIAL.  

5l  cash  received -  $8,641 

illjocorkageand  to  caf6 $1,713  30 

it  to  reserve  fund 480  85 

Btpaid  exhibitors - - 6,447  36 

^^-^^ 

^empty  bottles,  cases,  etc. — amount  placed  in  reserve  fund $302 

l^estaUishment  of  cafes  in  New  York  and  Chicago,  I  need  not  sa 
i  be  warmly  welcomed  hy  California  producers.  It  is  true  the 
\  one  in  Chicago  which  proved  a  disappointment,  but  that  do 
-  the  soundness  of  the  idea.  This  cafe  was  supported  whol 
5  enterprise,  and  mismanagement  was  responsible  for  its  failm 
;ent  hands  such  cafes  should  prove  successful  and  be  a  gre 
lio  the  industry. 
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PUBLICATIONS   AND   INVESTIGATIONS. 


It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  sole  work  of  the  C(Hniwi|| 
sion  has  been  to  maintain  the  cafe.     The  outside  investigations li 
been  of  equal  if  not  greater  importance. 

The  investigation  into  the  cause  and  remedy  for  the  so-called  Anaheml 
disease  has  ceased.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  this  disease  has  abotttim| 
its  course  in  Southern  California,  after  having  destroyed,  in  round  uiiia«| 
bers,  from  fifteen  thousand  to  eighteen  thousand  acres  of  vines, 
origin,  its  nature,  and  its  cure  are  still  unknown  and  as  mysterionflasftftj 
day  the  disease  was  first  noticed.  Some  of  the  vineyardists  of  OriBfl 
County  and  elsewhere,  whose  vineyards  were  wiped  out  by  the  malid]f,| 
have  begun  planting  experimental  plots  to  ascertain  whether  the  ( 
ditions  are  still  favorable  for  its  development.  On  this  matter  I  kwl 
prepared  a  special  report,  being  one  of  the  ^'Special  Committee aj 
Anaheim  Disease  "  of  the  Board. 

Under  the  direction  of  Chief  Executive  Officer  C,  J.  Wetmore,  Mr,l 
William  C.  8pencer  has  conducted  a  series  of  experiments  to  test  tiie| 
effect  of  alternating  electrical  currents  on  wine  and  brandy.  Tkl 
samples  treated  and  untreated  are  now  in  the  experimental  cellar  of  tkj 
Commission,  for  examination  by  those  interested. 

During  the  past  two  years  considerable  attention  has  been  given  to  j 
the  production  of  cream  of  tartar  in  California.  One  extensive  faetoiyl 
has  been  located  at  Napa,  for  the  utilization  of  pomace,  under  the  Call- 1 
fornia  Cream  of  Tartar  Co.,  and  has  met  with  fair  success.  Other gen-l 
tlemen  have  signified  their  intention  of  engaging  in  this  new  industryJ 
notably  Mr.  Gf-eorge  West,  of  Stockton,  Mr.  John  H.  Wheeler,  of  St  j 
Helena,  and  Capt.  J.  Chamon  de  St.  Hubert,  of  Fresno.  In  order  tol 
obtain  the  latest  and  best  information  on  the  manufacture- of  this  impor-f 
tant  viticultural  bye  product,  this  Commission  has  had  Prof.  W.  Rl 
Kising,  of  Berkeley,  under  engagement  for  many  months  investigstiii|| 
the  subject.  His  two  reports  on  the  matter  are  published  in  this  repoitf 
We  have  also  had  translated  a  work  entitled  "  The  Utilization  of  Wine  I 
Residues,"  by  Antonio  dal  Piaz,  which  treats  of  the  same  subject,  among  j 
others.     This  translation  will  be  found  as  an  appendix  to  this  report 

The  Directory  of  the  Grape  Growers  and  Wine  Makers  of  Califomiil 
and  of  the  Eastern  States,  undertaken  some  time  ago,  has  been  com- 1 
pleted  and  published.  It  is  by  far  the  most  complete  and  valuable  koAI 
on  the  subject  yet  issued.  It  shows  that  in  1890  there  were  168,381 
acres  of  vines  in  California,  of  which  122,168^  acres  were  in  bearing arfi 
46,197-J  acres  not  bearing.  Of  the  total  acreage,  90,228  acres  wewiij 
wine  grapes,  9,300^  in  table  grapes,  and  68,837-i  acres  in  raisin  grapel| 
This  represents  to-day  practically  all  the  vineyards  in  the  State,  exeqi^l 
the  raisin-grape  vineyards.  I  should  estimate  that  there  are  toAf I 
about  100,000  acres  of  Muscat,  Seedless  Sultana,  and  Malaga  vinea  ifi| 
California,  and  that  the  total  acreage  in  vines  in  the  State  is  aioni I 
200,000.  Our  directory  is  practically  correct  to-day  as  far  as  coacefl*! 
the  acreage  of  wine  and  table  grapes,  but  I  would  recommend  that  ate  I 
the  planting  of  this  season  4s  over  another  census  be  taken  in  thepBfi*| 
cipal  raisin-grape-producing  counties,  in  order  to  ascertain  where.  fl*| 
raisin  business  is  drifting.  I 

The  Board  has  also  compiled  and  published  a  most  complete  and  vit-j 
uable  work  on  the  distillation  of  brandy,  supplementing  it  with  a  trsn**  I 
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J,  of  Antonio  dal  Piaz's  treatise  on  cognac  manufacture.  This  w 
jhed  as  Appendix  A  to  this  annual  report,  and  is  bound  separate! 
Improved  one  of  the  most  valued  and  appreciated  books  ever  issu( 
I  Commission.  The  demand  for  copies  of  this  work  has  be* 
pd.  steady,  and  already  there  is  a  shortage  of  copies. 

liately  after  the  passage  of  the  Sweet  Wine  bill,  Mr.  Frank  . 
jtwent  to  Washington  to  confer  with  the  Commissioner  of  Intern 
eBue  iji  regard  to  the  regulations  to  govern  the  administration 
|j»w.  While  he  was  in  Washington  the  Board  sent  him  to  the  pri 
1  wine-producing  sections  of  New  York  and  northern  Ohio  in  tj 
est  of  the  sale  of  high-proof  brandy  and  concentrated  must 
J  sweet- wine  makers.  Mr.  West  has  submitted  a  report  on  tt 
jSoii,  which  will  be  read  with  interest. 

fcClarence  J.  Wetmore,  the  Chief  Executive  Officer,  is  now  engag< 
ng  a  treatise  on  the  wine-making  and  grape-crushing  applianc 
c  to  California,  with  appropriate  illustrations,  which  will  soon 
|fk  publication. 

tWinfield  Scott,  the  Secretary,  is  at  present  engaged. in  translatii 
iTalery  Mayet's  work,  ^^Les  Insectes  de  la  Vigne,^^  a  French  work 
":able  thoroughness  and  value,  on  the  insect  pests  which  atta( 
|ime,and  the  remedies  therefor.     This  book,  too,  will  be  ready  f 
I  in  a  short  time. 

VITICULTURAL  CONVENTION. 

[  Annual  Viticultural  Convention  was  held  at  Irving  Ha 
ii Francisco,  on  May  18th  and  19th,  under  the  management  of  th 
ission.  I  was  unfortunately  detained  at  my  home  by  reason 
!,and  Mr.  I.  DeTurk  acted  as  Chairman  in  my  place.  This  co 
Son  was  almost  wholly  devoted  to  the  World's  Fair,  and  how 
liit  there,  and  the  work  there  started  has  been  of  great  value  to  tl 
ducers  and  merchants  who  intend  exhibiting.  The  full  pr 
%  of  this  convention  appear  as  an  appendix  to  this  report. 

RESISTANT   STOCKS   FOB   VITICULTURISTS. 

)re  is  every  indication  that  an  era  of  planting  is  about  to  set  in  i 
and  Sonoma  Counties,  where  the  phylloxera  has  done  the  moi 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  steps  should  be  taken  to  insure  th^ 
resistant  stock  will  be  on  hand  when  wanted.  Last  wint( 
.  [and  for  Miparia  and  Lenoir  cuttings,  and  especially  for  root€ 
iVas  so  great  that  it  could  not  be  met — even  this  when  there  hs 
fc  little  replanting,  comparatively.  In  this  connection  I  desire  1 
attention  to  a  suggestion  made  by  Viticultural  Commissioner  I 
'  sHn  Ms  1890  report.  He  said; 
experience  with  resistant  vines  in  France,  where  the  productio 
S  rapidly  increasing,  in  consequence  of  the  replanting  of  thoj 
^irds  which  were  destroyed  by  the  phylloxera,  should  teach  us 
It  cannot  be  impressed  too  strongly  upon  our  growers  that  tl 
ig  of  their  diseased  vines  by  Riparias  is  the  only  true  salvatio 
vineyards,  and  it  might  be  advisable  for  our  Board  to  considc 
ids,  and  the  law  which  appropriates  them,  would  not  perm 
ihing  of  Riparia  roots  to  the  vine  growers.    We  would  ab 
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recommend  to  use  all  efforts  in  inducing  the  growers  to  pull  out 
bnrn  up  all  diseased  vines,  the  present  condition  of  affected  Vm 
in  this  State  containing  these  diseased  vines  making  them  hotbeds 
the  propagation   of  this  plague.     Experience  has  shown  that  wj 
diseased  vines  have  been  pulled  out  and  destroyed,  the  progress  of 
phylloxera  has  been  comparatively  slow." 

The  regular  nurserymen  appear  unable  to  meet  the  demand  for 
stock,  and  I  would  recommend  that  a  State  nursery  be  created 
rarily,  from  which  those  growers  who  wish  resistant  stock  could  ol 
approved  and  accepted  varieties.  In  this  connection,  it  affords 
pleasure  to  state  that  Mr.  Clarence  J.  Wetmore,  the  Chief  Executi?^ 
Officer,  is  now  working  on  a  report  on  the  adaptability  of  the  diffeurt; 
resistant  stocks  and  hybrids  used  in  France  to  our  soils.  It  seems  tej 
me  that  a  careful  study  of  these  hybrids  should  be  made.  We  knot 
little  of  them  in  California  except  from  published  French  works,  ani 
some  of  them  may  provQ  of  value  to  us.  This  could  be  done  in  conneD- 
tion  with  the  operations  on  the  proposed  State  nursery,  or  elaewheift 

PRODUCTION   OF   WINE. 

The  production  of  wine  remains  about  stationary,  and  will  be  sofer  1 
several  years  to  come.  The  increase  which  came  from  new  vineyarfsj 
coming  into  bearing  has  been  compensated  for  by  the  decrease  due  to  J 
the  Anaheim  disease,  to  the  destruction  of  vineyards  in  Napa  and! 
Sonoma  Counties  by  phylloxera,  and  to  the  rooting  up  of  yineyardfiby 
discouraged  growers.  The  estimated  production  since  1890,  at  vMch  j 
time  ex-President  I.  DeTurk  closed  his  report,  has  been  as  follows: 

1890 _.. 18,000,000  galloaa  I 

1891 20,000,000  gaDooi 

1892  (estimated)  - .., 10,000,000  gaUoia 

The  estimated  decrease  in  1892  is  due  to  the  frosts  which  wrought 
such  havoc  in  Napa  and  Sonoma  Counties;  to  coulure,  not  only  in! 
those  districts,  but  in  Livermore  Valley  and  elsewhere;  and  to  Mi 
weather  before  the  vintage.     The  price  paid  for  grapes  last  year  ranged 
from  $10  to  $25  or  $30  per  ton,  the  latter  for  such  grapes  as  the  Caber- j 
nets,  Petit  Pinot,  etc. 

PBODUCTION   OF  BRANDY. 

Stimulated  by  the  low  price  of  grapes  and  wine,  and  by  the  zntm- 1 
agement  offered  to  shippers  to  send  their  brandy  to  the  markets  of  Efrj 
gland  and  Germany,  the  distillation  of  brandy  has  grown  apace,  and  the  1 
brandy  business  is  now  one  of  the  most  solid  and  satisfactory  branches  j 
of  the  viticultural  industry. 

The  production  in  California  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June.  30, 1 
was  1,475,525  proof  gallons,  and  for  the  fiscal  year  just  closed  itwiBj 
undoubtedly  be  much  larger,  though  definite  figures  showing  the  increaae  i 
are  riot  yet  at  hand,  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  having  nol  | 
yet  published  the  statistics. 

The  number  of  distilleries  in  operation  in  the  State  is  about  twohiui-  j 
dred  and  fifty,  and  I  am  informed  that  a  large  distilling  interest  is  aborf 
to  spring  up  in  Fresno,  Tulare,  and  Kern  Counties  to  handle  second  and  1 
third-crop  Muscat  grapes.     What  the  effect  of  this  will  be  remains  to  he  i 


I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  distillers  who  are  embarking  in  th: 
should  move  with  great  caution.     There   is   undoubtedly 
pd,though  not  a  great  one,  for  the  peculiarly  flavored  spirit  whic 
at  produces,  but  an  overproduction  will  assuredly  prove  disa 

PRODUCTION  OF    RAISINS. 

1 

|j8 difficult  to  closely  approximate  the  production  of  raisins  in  Cal 
Tke  annual  yield  is  growing  so  rapidly,  and  so  much  is  beir 
I  in  sacks,  aside  from  what  is  sent  out  in  boxes,  that  it  is  difl 
oestimatethe  product  in  the  usual  unit;  t.  e.,twenty-pound  boxe 
emost  important  contribution  of  the  Commission  on  this  subje 
pBthe  past  two  years  was  the  report  of  Commissioner  (now  Pres 
iGfiotge  West,  which  provoked  more  adverse  criticism,  and  at  tl 
liae  praise,  than  anything  yet  issued.     When  the  new  census 
m  vineyards  of  the  State  is  taken — a  work  which  I  sincere] 
juill  be  undertaken  in  the  spring — we  will  be  able  to  speak  mo: 
Jaod  definitely  of  the  future  prospects  of  this  business, 
(letimate  the  production  of  raisins,  in.  twenty-pound  boxes,  in  tl 
iiwo  years  as  follows: 

2,040,000  twenty-pound  box< 

_ -.2,500,000  twenty-pound  box< 

I 3,100,000  twenty-pound  box< 

DRYING   WINE   GRAPES. 

ledrying  of  wine  grapes,  as  a  means  of  disposing  of  the  surph 

t  in  those  districts  where  open-air  drying  is  possible,  has  n( 

Iteased,  nor  is  there  any  reason  to  believe  that  it  will  cease  uni 

Ipriee  of  wine  grapes  rises  to  such  a  figure  as  to  render  dryir 

iable. 

sappointment  has   met  every  endeavor   to  market  this  produ- 

1, but  this  is  not  to  be  greatly  regretted,  as  an  American  mark) 

Iba  developed  which  gives  every  evidence  of  permanency.     I  ai 

1  by  the  leading  fruit  commission  houses  that  the  dried  wir 

IBjand  particularly  the  dried  Zinfandel,  is  becoming  a  great  favori 

*  I  sections  in  the  East  for  culinary  purposes.     The  grapes  are 

e  substitute  for  other  dried  fruit,  and  make  a  tart  sauce  which  : 

Ntainable  either  from  ordinary  stone  fruits,  such  as  plums,  prune 

ies,  etc.,  or  from  raisins. 

Wtent  of  drying  is  well  nigh  impossible  to  reach  with  any  degr( 
»cy.  Certain  it  is  that  during  the  vintage  of  1890,  and  again  i 
[jthe  quantity  of  grapes  so  handled  was  lai'ge.  Last  season  (tl 
'  eof  1891)  the  prices  ranged  from  2|  to  3  cents  per  pound,  an 
ythis  season  S-J  cents  per  pound  is  offered  in  spite  of  the  promise 
fyield  of  raisins.  These  prices  enable  producers  to  make  a  fa: 
Hon  their  investment  in  vineyards. 

THE    SWEET   WINE   BILL. 

™g-desired  '^  Sweet  Wine  Bill,"  which  permits  the  fortificatio 

"1  wines  with  brandy  without  payment  of  the  internal  re  vend 

f^fte  spirit  used,  has  at  last  passed  Congress.     The  law  is  now  i 
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operation,  and  in  the  season  of  1891-92  about  2,900,000  gallons  of  d8,| 
ferent  varieties  of  sweet  wines  were  made  under  its  provisionB.  Tlaii 
practically  includes  all  such  wines  made  in  the  State,  J 

There  has  been  some  difference  of  opinion  regarding  the  regulatirail 
under  which  the  law  is  administered,  and  particularly  over  the  estal^l 
lishment  of  the  so-called  "  Sweet  Wine  Room  "  in  the  wineries,  in wMif 
the  fortification  of  the  wine  is  accomplished.  Time  can  only 
whether  this  provision  is  for  the  best.  Many  of  the  sweet  winemakeij 
are  heartily  in  favor  of  it,  others  are  not. 

Attempts  have  been  made  at  the  present  session  of  Congress  to  ch^J 
the  law  so  as  to  permit  the  use  of  corn  spirit  for  fortification,  and  to| 
permit  the  fortification  of  dry  wines. 

Both  of  these  propositions,  which  emanate  from  one  quarter  in  west- 1 
em  New  York,  have  been  bitterly  and  strongly  resisted  by  this  Boaiil 
The  law  as  it  stands  is  in  favor  of  grape  products  only  in  making swertl 
wines — that  is,  in  favor  of  purity.  This  Commission  stands  committd  j 
to  the  policy  that  only  grape  products  should  go  into  sweet  wines  aB»| 
matter  of  health  and  purity,  and  believes  that  no  corn  spirit  should  be] 
permitted.  | 

On  the  other  proposition,  the  fortification  of  dry  wines  for  domestiel 
consumption  free  of  tax,  there  can  be  but  one  opinion.  Should  it  pass,  J 
all  wines  can  be  fortified  and  stretched  at  will,  and  there  will  be  tat  f 
little  need  of  vineyards. 

This  part  of  the  proposed  change  of  the  bill  has  also  been  warmly  I 
opposed,  and  the  Board  is  assured  by  the  California  Senators  and  Rep- 1 
resentatives  in  Congress  that  there  is  little  likelihood  of  either  amend- 1 
ment  being  adopted. 

STATISTICAL. 

The  statistics  of  the  receipts  and  shipments  of  wines  and  brandies  | 
have  been  carefully  kept  by  the  Secretary.  The  movement  of  wine  and  j 
brandy  since  the  report  of  ex-President  DeTurk  in  1890,  will  be  found  j 
appended: 

Receipts  of  Wink  and  Brandies  at  San  Francisco  fbom  the  Ihtbbiob. 


Year. 


1890. 
1891- 


Wine- 
Gallons. 


11,561,076 
12,576,666 


Biandj- 
Gallou. 


mi 


Total  Wine  Shipments. 


Year. 


1890_ 
1891_ 


By  Sea- 


Cases.      Gallons. 


9,058 
14,289 


4,150,393 

5,492,850 


By  Rail- 


Cases.     Gallons. 


*         4,941,689 
30,326     5,621,179 


Total- 


Cases.      Gallons. 


*9,068 
44,615 


9,092,082 
11,114,029 


Total 
Value. 


5,001,781 


'if 
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Total  Bjsandy  Shipments. 


p' 

By  Sea- 

By  Rail- 

Total- 

Total 
Value. 

Averag. 

Oases. 

Gallons, 

Cases. 

Gallons. 

Cases. 

Gallons. 

Price 
perGaUo 

436 
414 

303,257 
493,726 

* 
1,225 

296,840 
305,886 

*436 
1,639 

600,097 
799,612 

$909,641 
1,217,419 

11 

1 

Lfferland  case  report. 

brief  of  the  rapid  growth  of  the  shipments,  it  is  interesting  ' 
|iii  what  direction  the  wine  trade  is  increasing  most  rapidly.  Tl 
(jflg  tables,  showing  the  distribution  of  the  wine  exports  by  se 
(huBbe  found  of  value: 


To  New  York.    (By 

sea.) 

Year. 

Cases. 

Gallons. 

Value. 

1            _ 

1,240 

1,862 

3,791,942 
4,939,737 

$1,570,4 
2,243,0 

u 

*  No  overland  case  report. 


To  Central  America.    (By  sea.) 


Year. 

Cases. 

Gallons. 

Value. 

U 

4,150 
8,607 

61,165 
109,813 

$66,5 
133,^ 

To  Mexico. 

(By  sea.) 

Year. 

Cases. 

-■ 
Gallons. 

Value. 

1 

1,108 

849 

68,563 

87,828 

$44,: 

46< 

^...              

^.__ 

^.__ 

To  Hawaii. 

(By  sea.) 

Year. 

Cases. 

Gallons. 

Value. 

5- 

671 
813 

118,986 
152,591 

$88, 
111, 

V...; — 

"^.^ 

■--..^^ 

To  British  Columbia. 

(By  sea.) 

■'                           Year. 

Cases, 

Gallons. 

Value. 

■jl...^ 

1,035 
619 

20,3S0 
30,654 

$19, 
17, 

IT"-,,.,  ^                                        " 

■^--^ 
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To  Japan  and  China.    (By  sea.) 


Year. 

Cases. 

Gallons. 

1890 - -- 

324 
796 

23,076 
60,697 

1891          

To  Etjropb.    (By  sea.) 


Year. 

Cases. 

GaUons. 

1890 _ -- 

305 
514 

43,687 
84,365 

1891-. 

To  Tahiti.    (By  sea.) 


Year. 

Cases. 

Gallons. 

1890 

'     25 
42 

20,714 
12,978 

1891 -- 

Valnt 


m 

m 


To  Att  Other  Foreign  Poets.    (By  sea.) 


Year. 


1890. 
1891_ 


Cashes. 


200 

187 


Gallons. 


4,758 
14,087 


The  exports  of  brandy  by  sea  during  the  two  years  1890 

were  as  follows: 

To  New  York.    (By  sea.) 


Value. 


m 
m 


Year, 

Cases. 

Gallons. 

Yalae. 

1890                        - 

80 
39 

228,037 
319,203 

135^294 
611,91« 

1891 _ 

To  All  Foreign  Poets.    (By  sea.) 


!                         REPORT   OF  J.  DE  BARTH   SHORE* 

rfeare  now  without  absolute  data  concerning  the  trade  with  Oregc 
yjiugton,  Nevada,  and  Arizona,  as  well   as  the  domestic  trade 
jpjnia.   The  figures  for  these  States  and  Territories  can  be  easi 
jjed,  and  I  would  suggest  that  it  is  a  part  of  the  duty  of  this  Coi 
iou  to  obtain  them,  in  the  interest  of  all  producers  and  shippers 
{ mid  brandy. 

()8how  the  status  of  the  trade  in  imported  wines  and  brandies 
ifiancisco  in  the  past  two  years,  the  following  tables  prepared  fr( 
{ial statistics  are  presented: 

Imports  of  Still  "Wines  in  Casks. 

Year, 

Gallons. 

Value 

f. 

71,697 
60,344 

$50 

42; 

Imports  of  Still  Wines  in  Bottles. 

Year. 

Dozens, 

Value. 

1 

21,016 
21,158 

$83. 
80 

Imports  of  Champagnes  and  all  Sparkling  Winbs. 

Year. 

Dozens, 

Value 

1... 

26,629 
22,514 

$389 

».._                     

349 

Imports  of  Brandy. 

Year, 

Proof 
Gallons. 

Value 

»..:-..                      .  .             -      . 

34,233 
22,226 

$80 

t  

56 

-- 

Year. 


1890_ 
1891. 


Cases. 


356 
376 


QaUons- 


76,220 
174,525 


yalna 


|10^ 


Througli  the  work  of  the  State,  assisted  by  private  enterprise,  iJl 
wine  makers  and  merchants  are  now  in  a  position  to  judge  exactly  rf 
the  condition  of  the  trade  outside  of  California.  Not  only  are  the »» 
shipments  known,  these  being  regularly  obtained  by  the  Secretary,  k^ 
private  enterprise  has  enabled  us  to  know  the  exact  distribution  oif  JI 
wine  shipped  by  rail  out  of  the  State  to  all  the  principal  points  in  th^ 
East  and  in  the  Rocky  Mountain.  States  and  Territories. 


APPROPRIATIONS    NEEDED. 

the  magnitude  of  the  viticultural  industry,  and  1 
Jjhnt  demands  made  upon  the  Commission  for  information  a 
%,for  original  publications,  etc.,  and  especially  for  the  call  for  n 
piHiaents  on  resistant  vines,  the  same  appropriation  as  was  gran^ 
h  last  Legislature,  viz.,  $30,000  for  the  two  fiscal  years  begin ni 
ll,  1891,  should  be  appropriated  for  the  two  fiscal  years  beginni 
|ijl893.  This  will  enable  the  Commission  to  continue  its  pres< 
!iftess  untrammeled,  and  will  bring  about  fully  cpmmensur 
^  to  the  viticultural  industry. 
'^pectfally  submitted. 

J.  debarth  shore, 

President  1891-92 
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PROGRESS  REPORTS  OF  C.  A.  WETMORE  AND  C.  J.  WETMOK^ 


Chief  Executive  Officers. 


(kibst  ebpobt.) 
REPORT  OP  CHARLES  A.  ^VETMORE,  Chief  Executive  Ofiacer. 
Read  at  the  meeting  held  June  8,  1891. 

San  Francisco,  June  8;  1891. 

To  the  Board  of  State  Viticultural  Commissioners: 

Gentlemen:  I  herewith  submit  a  copy  of  an  analytical  review  of  tha 
ijnited  States  law  aifecting  sweet  wines,  which  I  prepared  as  Chairmaa 
of  the  local  Wine  Growers'  Committee,  of  Livermore,  and  which  has 
been  transcribed  at  the  request  of  your  Executive  Committeej  to  le 
forwarded  to  Mr.  F.  A.  West,  now  in  Washington.  [This  has  been  pub- 
lished in  pamphlet  form. — Secretary.]  If  this  analysis  of  the  bw 
should  meet  with  your  approval,  I  suggest  that  it  would  be  well  to  have 
it  printed  in  pamphlet  form  for  future  reference. 

It  is  a  matter  of  great  interest  to  the  wine  makers  of  this  State,  and 
more  particularly  to  the  vine  growers  who  sell  their- grapes  and  do  not 
make  wine,  that  the  widest  possible  market  for  grapes  should  be  created, 
and  that  every  legitimate  method  of  making  pure  wines  should  be  fes- 
tered and  protected  against  arbitrary  rules.  In  restricting  the  Sweet  Wine 
law  to  pure  sweet  wines  made  from  grapes  crushed  at  the  premises  of 
the  wine  maker  in  the  vineyard  district,  it  was  only  intended  to  promt 
the  use  of  free  spirits  in  the  manufacture  of  bogus,  imitation,  or  adol-. 
terated  wines.  The  law  was  intended  to  benefit  the  grower  of  grapes; 
it  was  not  intended  to  set  up  any  unusual  or  novel  method  of  using 
grapes  in  making  sweet  wines.  It  is  to  the  interest  of  the  vine  growen 
of  California  that  such  a  construction  of  this  law  should  be  made  afl  ill 
necessary  to  permit  Eastern  wine  makers  to  make  wines  out  of  grapa 
only,  and  where  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  obtain  sufficient  saccharine 
strength  in  one  place,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  they  wiU  be  permitted  to  | 
obtain  it  in  another,  provided  that  the  material  used  conies  solely  fran ! 
the  grape,  and  is  used  in  connection  with  legitimate  fermentation  of  (ta 
grapes  produced  in  the  vicinity  of  the  wine  maker. 

We  desire  that  the  Eastern  wine  makers  may  be  permitted  to  uee con- 
centrated or  boiled  grape  juice  from  California  whenever  their  neceflsitij* 
require  the  same;  and  if  such  ruling  is  made  by  the  department  in 
Washington,  the  Eastern  wine  maker  will  be  enabled  to  use  not  only 
our  condensed  musts,  but  also  our  pure  brandies  in  making  sweet  wintf  | 
out  of  Eastern  grapes,  and  our  interests  as  well  as  the  interest  of  tf  i 
vine  growers,  whether  East  or  West,  will  be  subserved,  by  prevent  | 
the  necessity  of  resorting  to  adulteration  or  imitation. 


REPORT   OF   CHARLES   A.   WETMORE. 
4  CAN  THE  MARKET   VALUE   OP   GRAPES   BE   INCREASED   IN   CALIPORNIi 

llemosiimportant  question  for  our  people  in  California  at  the  prese 
0  how  to  provide  a  practical  method  of  overcoming  the  unhealt] 
ition  now  prevailing  in  the  market  for  wine  grapes.  We  all  kn( 
^leSciency  of  capital  is  the  only  cause  of  the  present  unsatisfacto 
ition  of  affairs.  Through  want  of  capital  to  develop  and  comph 
fj&rd operations,  to  improve  and  perfect  wines,  and  to  hold,  the  sai 
t  to  normal  demands  of  the  market,  our  vine  growers  are  coi 
1  to  sell  their  products  at  prices  frequently  less  than  the  cost 
..iction. 

|J)Biporary  relief  could  be  obtained  by  reducing  the  amount  of  grap 

bare  converted  into  wine  or  offered  for  sale  by  wine  makers.    H( 

Ijjcomplish  this  has  been  a  study  of  the  last  few  years,  and  the  nec< 

jjrfltthe  times  has  been  partly  met  by  the  drying  of  wine  grapes.    Tl 

riy  is,  however,  practical  only  in  certain  places  and  seasons. 

to  this  remedy  there  should  be  an  increased  production 

BJy.  For  this  purpose  a  large  number  of  new  distilleries  in  t 

5  of  vine  growers  who  have  sufficient  capital  to  handle  gray 

1  be  created;  or,  what  will  answer  the  purpose  better  for  the  pr( 

|fine,  in  all  large  vineyard  districts  there  should  be  cooperative  d 

fa  established  by  those  vine  growers  who  have  grapes  to  sell  ai 

teire  to  get  remunerative  prices,  as  well  as  also  the  prospect 

!r  profits  in  the  future. 

Ilaflbeen  the  habit  generally  of  these  vine  growers  to  rely  up 

fcreeources  of  the  relatively  few  who  have  wineries  established 

e  of  their  grapes;  the  result  of  this  reliance,  however,  has  been  d 

s  to  both  parties  concerned.     Wine  makers  have  been  tempted 

femore  wine  than  their  facilities  or  their  capital  would  permit  to 

None,  and  prices  for  grapes  have  necessarily  fallen  low.     Duri 

jlpsent  year  wine  makers  who  have  suffered  by  purchasing  mc 

8  in  the  past  than  they  could  properly  manage,  will  be  tempted 

^few  prices  for  grapes  hereafter,  or  to  refuse  to  purchase  at  all.    No 

teno  good  reason  why  vine  growers  who  have  grapes  to  sell  shovi 

pie  in  future  to  take  care  of  their  own  grapes.     Generally  they  s 

J  to  be  in  better  financial  circumstances  than  those  who  have  be 

g  grapes,  and  can  therefore  rely  upon  themselves  with  more  safe 

lipon  those  who  have  helped  them  in  the  past.     They  owe  it 

[  and  to  wine  makers  to  make  an  immediate  effort  to  relie 

ffket  through  their  own  endeavors. 

Iponnection  with  the  work  of  the  vine  growers  of  the  valley  wh( 

phave  had  occasion  to  give  some  attention  to  this  subject,  anc 

Pl^now  to  repoi't  to  you  the  plan  which  has  been  devised,  in  ore 

Ijt  may  be  copied  as  widely  as  possible  and  without  delay. 

lever  is  done  for  the  relief  of  the  market  this  year  must  be  beg 

lately.    The  plan  is  as  follows: 

llome  man  or  committee  of  men,  having  business  qualificatioi 
Idistrict,  go  immediately  to  those  vine  growers  who  have  graj 
land  procure  from  them  contracts  promising  to  deliver  a  certs 
r  of  tons  of  grapes  to  a  trustee  who  shall  be  authorized  to  p: 
It  them  to  organize  a  company,  the  cost  of  which  shall  be  p£ 
phe  brandy  which  shall  be  distilled  from  the  grapes  contribute 
Pp  suppose  that  contracts  amounting  to  two  thousand  tons 
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grapes  or  more  have  been  procured  in  one  locality;  let  there  beai 
inal  price  fixed  for  those  grapes  with  a  certain  standard  of  swe( 
say  $10  per  ton  for  grapes  with  22  per  cent  or  more  of  sugar,  price tei 
reduced  proportionally  as  the  sugar  shall  fall  under  22  per  centjl^ 
no  variation  in, price  for  sugar  contained  above  the  standard.  Ifwftii 
tion  in  price  should  be  fixed  for  grapes  above  the  standard,  it  i 
probably  defeat  the  purpose  of  the  organization  by  causing  groTrenl 
refuse  to  pick  early  when  required. 

Practical  men  will  be  free  to  say  that  grapes  distilled  and  i 
within  six  months  after  vintage  will  return  an  income  of  more  than ^ 
per  ton,  so  that  this  figure  for  minimum  prices  is  within  reason. 

As  soon  as  the  grapes  have  been  by  these  trustees  fermented,  dk 
and  sold,  the  distillery  buildings,  cooperage,  and  other  appu 
which  have  been  created  in  order  to  work  this  plan,  may  be  thenootc 
debt  and  transferred  to  the  proposed  company,  and  stock  issued  to  ftoBel 
who  furnished  grapes  in  proportion  to  the  nominal  value  as  agreed,  hi 
this  way  an  effective  plant  for  distilling  can  be  created  and  paid  m 
within  six  months  from  the  time  of  vintage,  and  there  would  probablyj 
be  also  a  profit,  out  of  which  a  dividend  might  be  declared,  or  wiiidi| 
might  be  better  used  in  adding  further  facilities  and  cooperage,  so thit| 
during  the  next  year,  if  deemed  advisable,  a  portion  of  the  crops  ( ~ 
by  the  stockholders  might  be  kept  as  wine  without  distilling. 

Now,  as  to  the  practical  method  of  perfecting  this  plan  in  diffewnll 
localities.  The  trouble  with  the  vine  growers  is  that  not  many  of  thaal 
can  pay  assessments  in  cash,  but  nearly  all  of  them  could  furnish  fiwul 
one  half  to  the  entire  amount  of  their  crops,  in  lieu  of  cash;  somemigkt| 
not  be  able  to  furnish  more  than  half,  reserving  the  other  half  fori 
sale  elsewhere  to  cover  their  current  expenses.  The  trustee,  or  trusteen^l 
who  undertake  to  carry  out  such  a  plan,  after  they  have  procured  valid j 
contracts  for  the  grapes,  with  authority  to  dispose  of  them,  as  has  beeal 
suggested,  would  find  little  difficulty  in  procuring  capital  or  credit  to] 
create  the  necessary  plant,  with  the  assurance  that  they  could  give  I 
that  the  product  in  brandy  would  be  realized  upon  within  six  months;] 
in  fact,  I  know  now  that  contracts  with  responsible  parties  couJd  bej 
procured  for  the  sale  of  this  brandy  before  the  vintage,  so  that  those ifhoj 
would  be  lending  credit  to  these  associations  would  talce  no  risks.  I 
Now,  as  to  the  probable  cost  of  such  an  operation.  Roughly  estimatedi  j 
$15,000  would  be  ample  to  secure  land,  construct  cheap  buildings  fel 
fermentation  only,  tanks  for  fermentation,  together  with  an  adjacerrtl 
distillery  of  the  most  improved  and  effective  pattern,  capable  of  manifl 
ing  two  thousand  tons  of  grapes  in  one  season.  These  two  thoBBaDdl 
tons  of  grapes  would  realize,  when  sold  as  brandy  within  six  monthj 
not  less  than  $20,000,  so  there  would  be  a  surplus  for  management  iBi| 
expenses  of  operation.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  there  would  hi 
an  income  of  at  least  $5,000  more,  which  could  be  used  to  increaae  tli»I 
facilities  o^  this  winery  and  distillery  for  future  use.  Having  oWaiirf J 
stock  in  this  company,  after  the  goods  have  been  sold  by  the  trnsto*  1 
each  stockholder  would  have  an  interest  free  of  debt,  which  would  l»i 
good  collateral  in  case  he  needs  money  in  his  vineyard  operationa  I 
By  adopting  this  plan  in  many  different  districts  simultaneously, «iij 
by  pushing  it  forward  vigorouslj^  in  time  for  the  next  vintage,  the^j 
culties  now  besetting  our  vine  growers  would  be  practically  oveiaHB^j 
and  next  year  there  would  be  active  demand  for  grapes  at  good  pricel 
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ig|lan,  in  effect,  amounts  to  the  capitalization  of  the  surplus  gra 
[jisuch  a  manner  that  future  crops  can  be  profitably  handled,  ai 
jiduring  the  present  year  any  surplus  of  wine  may  be  disposed 
^lation. 

ifigg  something  is  done  with  energy  by  those  citizens  in  the  diff( 
iricts  who  understand  the  importance  of  this  question,  and  ha 
8  capacity  to  perfect  such  plans,  as  well  as  also  the  confidence 
mmuflity  in  which  they  live,  there  will  be  a  serious  depreciate 
Ijiiar  in  the  price  of  grapes  which  ought  not  to  be  permitted.  Loc 
L should  take  place  through  movements  inaugurated  by  local  ban 
prchants  whose  prosperity  depends  upon  the  success  of  the  gra 
These  men  should  not  wait  for  the  growers  to  get  tbgethi 
bald  immediately  begin  to  organize  such  companies  as  have  be 
1  through  trustees  as  suggested, 
lectfully  submitted. 

CHAS.  A.  WETMORE, 
'  Chief  Executive  Officer. 


San  Francisco,  June  8,"  1891. 

ihard  of  State  Viticultural  Commissioners: 
fLEMEN:   At  your  meeting   to   be  held  to-day,  the  election 

the  ensuing  year  will  require  action  on  my  office.     Pern 
lowithdraw  my  supposed  candidacy  for  reelection,  should  such 
pplated. 

1  sincere  appreciation  of  the  uniform  courtesy  with  which  I  ha 

ijreated  in  the  past,  and  grateful  acknowledgments  of  the  hone 

pave  been  conferred  on  me,  I  desire  to  sever  my  official  con  nee  tl 

'  !  Commission,  trusting  that  in  future  its  work  will  be  as  val 

P the  public,  and  even  more  so,  than  it  has  been  in  the  past. 

Respectfully, 

CHAS.  A.  WETMORE, 
Chief  Executive  Officer. 


(second  rbpoet.) 

DRT  OF  CLARENCE  J.  "WBTMORE,  Chief  Executive  Officer. 

Read  at  the  meeting  held  December  18, 1891, 

San  Francisco,  December  18, 1891. 

hrd  of  State  Viticultural  Commissioners: 

?Wen:  At  the  request  of  the  Executive  Committee,  I  have  spe: 

Jfter  portion  of  the  past  six  months  in  making  a  personal  exanc 

|of  the  vineyards  of  the  State  for  the  purpose  of  determining  tl 

fendition  of  the  crop  of  1891,  and  the  extent  of  damage  doi 

||oxera,  Anaheim  vine  disease,  etc.     During  August  I  visited  tl 

;  counties:  Kern,  Tulare,  Fresno,  Merced,  San  Joaquin,  Sacr 

IPehama,  and  Shasta. 

I  County  the  planting  of  grapevines  only  commenced  in  188 

)  the  present  time  over  2,000  acres  have  been  planted,  almost  a 

3- 
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in  Muscatg.     The  prospects  are  that  a  larger  area  will  be  planted 
vines  during  the  coming  season. 

During  the  past  two  years  Tulare  County  has  increased  its  area  in 
yards  to  a  great  degree.     A  few  years  ago  there  were  but  a  few 
yards  scattered  through  the  county;  now  there  are  planted  about 
acres,  of  which  10,000  acres  were  added  in  1891.     But  few  wine 
have  been  planted,  the  bulk  of  the  vineyards  being  planted  in 
grapes. 

Fresno  County,  in  1891,  added  at  least  10,000  acres  in  Muscat  vii 
to  its  already  large  area,  and  it  is  now  the  banner  county  in  the  ~ 
as  far  as  area  in  vineyards  is  concerned.  The  number  of  acres  in 
yards  in  the  county  is  now  estimated  at  60,000,  of  which  about  "* 
acres  are  planted  to  raisin  grapes.  This  large  area  will  be  materially] 
increased  next  year,  unless  the  present  low  prices  of  raising] 
stop  to  the  planting.  While  I  was  in  Fresno  I  heard  of  two  coni 
that  had  just  been  made,  w^hich  called  for  the  planting  of  2,f" 
to  Muscats  in  the  spring  of  1892.  The  high  prices  paid  for  raisins 
the  packers  in  1890  is  the  cause  of  the  general  boom  in  Muscat  plantij^i 
and  the  papers  were  full  of  the  profits  made  by  this  and  by  that  pw-1 
ducer,  but  there  was  nothing  said  about  the  losses  sustained  by  the| 
packers.  But  very  few  of  the  packers  made  money  in  1890,  and  so  tl 
year  they  held  off  from  buying,  except  where  they  could  buy  at  low! 
figures.  Prices  of  raisins  have  fallen  this  year  to  one  half  the 
paid  in  1890,  and  still  the  greater  portion  of  the  raisin  vineyards  are: 
not  yet  in  bearing. 

Mr.  George  West's  report  on  the  future  of  the  raisin  industry  was 
timely  one,  and  the  truth  of  his  statements  has  become  evident  to  tbl 
raisin  producers  sooner  than  was  expected.  Unless  the  raisin  prodm 
can  immediately  find  an  outlet  for  their  product  in  foreign  countrien,] 
the  raisin  industry  will  meet  with  a  disaster  similar  to  what  befell  ftej 
wine  producers  after  the  heavy  vintage  of  1886.  A  consiteabkj 
quantity  of  the  Muscats  can  be  used  by  the  wine  makers  in  makingj 
sweet  Muscat  wine  and  brandy,  but  the  quantity  they  can  use  witWj 
injuring  the  market  is  limited.  The  hot  weather  during  July  did 
siderable  damage  to  the  first  crop  of  Muscats,  but  the  second  crop 
uninjured,  and  was  much  better  than  the  first.  The  total  output 
raisins  was  larger  this  year  than  in  1890,  on  account  of  the  newvine-l 
yards  that  had  come  into  bearing.  The  wine  grapes  were  not  injia  ' 
by  the  hot  weather,  and  the  crop  -was  a  very  large  one.  Almost  aD 
the  wine  grapes  were  converted  into  sweet  wines. 

In  all  of  the  above-mentioned  counties  the  vines  are  looking 
except  where  they  are  planted  in  low  places  and  in  alkali  spots, 
the  low  places  the  vines  are  drowned  out,  due  to  the  seepage  from 
irrigating  ditches.  In  the  alkali  spots,  the  soil  not  being  suitablefcrj 
vine  development,  the  vines  either  die  or  are  in  a  sickly  condition.  ^ 
far  the  loss  from  either  cause  is  not  great  in  any  of  the  counties  of  fl*j 
great  San  Joaquin  Valley. 

In  San  Joaquin,  Sacranaento,  Tehama,  and  Shasta  Counties  the  gttf*| 
were  more  or  less  injured  by  the  hot  weather,  reducing  the  crop  from' 
quarter  to  one  third  in  all  of  those  counties.     In  some  sections  of  &*•*! 
mento  County  the  table  grapes  were  in  splendid  condition,  and  I 
informed  by  Commissioner  Stephens  that  the  prices  realized  f«f 
grapes  in  the  Eastern  markets  were  as  good,  and  in  some 
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f^than  he  ever  received  before.     Grasshoppers  did  some  dama 
nento  and  Shasta  Counties,  but  the  most  damage  w^as  done 
lity  of  Natoma,  Sacramento  County. 

T  September  I  visited  Contra  Costa,  Alameda,  Napa,  and  Sonon 
In  Contra  Costa  County  I  found  that  the  hot  weather  hi 
1  the  crop  of  wine  grapes  from  one  fourth  to  one  third.  The 
IbI few  wineries  in  the  county.  Most  of  the  grapes  are  shipped 
Iltancisco,  or  to  wineries  outside  of  the  county.  The  amount 
j{wine  made  in  the  county  was  small.  In  the  Alhambra  Valley 
iproportion  of  the  vineyards  is  planted  to  table  grapes.  The  yie 
lUe  grapes  was  not  as  great  this  year  as  in  1890;  especially  so  w 
|kcase  with  the  Tokay.  I  found  no  trace  of  the  phylloxera  ai 
^ in  the  county. 

iilameda  County  the  crop  was  about  25  per  cent  less  than  in  189 

shortage  came  principally  from  the  Livermore  Valley.     T] 

J  in  that  valley  w^as  due  to  the  hot  spell  that  came  at  the  er 

me,  which  reduced  the  crop  from  30  to  40  per  cent.     Only  oi 

r  as  many  wine  grapes  were  dried  as  in  1890,  but  at  least  oi 

ind  seven  hundred  tons  of  fresh  grapes  were  shipped  to  Stocktc 

|8an  Francisco.     No  phylloxera  has  as  yet  been  discovered  in  tl 

Around  Mission  San  Jose  and  Warm  Springs  the  grape  crop  th 

([iraBasgood  as  in  1890,  and  a  full  crop  was  harvested.     The  phy 

a  has  appeared  in  two  places  near  Mission  San  Jose,  but  the  damaj 

Kfiofar  has  been  very  small.     In  one  vineyard  where  the  phylloxe: 

pdiscovered-  last  year,  about  two  acres  of  vines  were  taken  up  ai 

t  planted  to  resistant  vines.     This  year  the  disease  has  not  ma( 

l^pearance  in  any  other  portion  of  the  vineyard,  and  it  is  hop( 

|i  of  the  infected  vines  were  destroyed. 

County  the  damage  done  to  the  grape  crop  by  the  h 

',rain,  and  phylloxera  was  very  great,  and  the  amount  of  go( 

lines  made  this  year  was  very  little  over  one  half  what  was  ma( 

On  the  hill  lands,  where  the  phylloxera  has  not  made  £ 

fance,  the  grapes  were  hurt  considerably  by  the  hot  weather,  bi 

tejftferwards  benefited  by  the  rains  that  came  in  September.     Th 

}m  rotted  a  large'  proportion  of  the  grapes  on  the  low  lands,  i 

lie  good  it  did  to  the  hill  vineyards  was  more  than  offset  by  tl 

eijone  to  the  low-land  vineyards.     From  Napa  to  Rutherford  tl 

edone  by  the  phylloxera  is  very  great,  and  it  is  only  a  questic 

ewhen  all  of  the  vineyards  in  that  section,  and  in  fact  all  of  tl 

'jinthe  valley,  will  have  to  succumb  to  the  onward  march 

Wyiloxera.    Those  vineyards  grafted  on  resistant  vines  will  be  tl 

Ite  to  escape.      From  Napa  to  Rutherford  there  were  in  18( 

""")  acres  of  vines.     Since  that  time  at  least  3,500  acres  ha' 

jbeen  destroyed  by  the  phylloxera  or  are  so  badly  infected  th 

Pnot  pay  to  cultivate.     Of  the  remaining  3,500  acres,  the  great 

is  already  badly  infected  with  the  phylloxera,  and  must  su 

lithin  the  next  three  years.     The  number  of  acres  planted 

Nvines  in  that  section  is  small,  and  will  not  exceed  1,000  acre 

|the  past  three  years  the  phylloxera  has  made  great  headway 

yards  from  Rutherford  to  Krug^s  Station.     It  is  safe  to  say  th 

J  have  been  destroyed  in  this  section,  and  fully  as  many  mo 

Snext  year.     Of  all  the  vineyards  in  that  section,  fully  thr 

'lof  them  are  more  or  less  infected.     From  Krug's  to  Calistoi 
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I|jgin  vineyards  in  the  vicinity  of  Orange  yielded  the  own< 
but  few  signs  of  the  phylloxera  are  seen,  and  it  will  take  some  ^a^m}  a  year.  In  two  years'  time  all  of  the  vineyards  were  kilL 
before  that  section  is  badly  injured.  From  the  last  statistics,  tabajjMKmall  vineyards  near  Orange  were  planted  last  spring  for  t 
1889, 1  find  that  the  number  of  acres  in  vines  in  Napa  County  was  giiML  of  determining  whether  the  vine  disease  had  died  out  or  n 
at  18,229.  Since  that  time  at  least  4,000  acres  have  been  destroye4»|jes  have  made  a  good  growth,  and  so  far  show  no  signs  of  disea 
the  phylloxera,  and  of  the  remaining  14,000  acres  about  7,000  acreB«^K,nntinue  to  thrive  next  year  a  great  many  vineyards  will 
badly  infected.  A  number  of  the  vineyardists  are  replanting  their?*«  j^  tj^^t  neighborhood  the  following  year, 
yards  with  resistant  vines,  but  the  low  prices  of  wme  and  grapes  fal«di8ease  has  also  appeared  in  San  Bernardino  County,  but  t 
have  prevailed  for  the  past  three  years  have  discouraged  mostoffti^^  ^  ^^^^j^  ^^  ^^  -^  l^^  Angeles  County.     At  Riversi 

producers,  and  they  have  done  nothmg  in  the  way  of  replanting.  .l»«kerit  shows  itself  the  vines  are  taken  up  and  oranges  plants 
Lenoir  and  Riparia  are  the  resistant  varieties  that  are  P  anted  mifai«  j^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^  Riverside  is  yearly  decreasing.  The  raij 
valley.  On  the  deep  bottom  lands  the  Lenoir  does  well,  and  so  Jrm  that  vicinity  was  heavy  this  year,  and  the  weathir  was  'perf. 
appears  to  be  as  resistant  as  the  Riparia.  The  great  trouble atftl^K^.  i.i  .-li  n.^,  ^r^A  a^..r.^A  ..^^^^  j^  +u^  ^^.-^u-k^-ni.^^^ 
■^■^.i.        •i>xT-  J  x^       •T.x  ixxLt-  tuMPifig  botn  tne  first  and  second  crops.     In  the  neienbornood 

present  time,  18  for  those  producers  who  wish  to  replant  to  obtain  h»»|?  ^  ,.  .  ht-    •         •         i,         i.         i -n  j  u    4 

l^sistant  vin^s.  The  sugg^tion  made  by  Commis8i(^er  Priberthatth»lpS''^-^  ^''  many  M^sion  vin^s  have  bfen  killed  by  i 
Commission  take  steps  trfurnish  the  vines  to  the  vine  growers  is  agoodft'  This  disease  seemed  to  have  a  likmg  for  the  Mission  ym 
one,  but  in  order  to  do  so  the  appropriation  for  the  support  of  theCon^KT'  '*  ^^^^^'^^4  ^^^  ^^^^^?,^  \^^,1^  \^^?  ^"^^^g.  the  first  to  : 
mission  would  have  to  be  largely  increased.  Wf  S?f^y  ^lope  vineyards  all   of  the  Mission  vmes  have^  be 

Sonoma  Countv  has  also  suffered  severely  from  the  ravages  of  tbRy^Jfil?  ^^^  disease  has  only  partially  killed  the  other  vaneti 
phylloxera.  From  Sonoma  to  Los  Guilicos  the  greater  portion  of  the ■! Mission  grape  is  a  favorite  one  with  the  wine  makers  for  maki 
vineyards  have  been  destroyed,  and  the  wineries  in  that  section  k^eW^s,  the  prices  paid  for  the  Mission  were  higher  this  year  th 
now  to  procure  most  of  their  grapes  from  the  neighborhood  of  HealclfrBI*^^^^^^S^  varieties. 

burg  and  Geyser  ville.  Around  the  town  of  Sonoma  only  such  vineyards  W^s  thought  that  the  disease  had  appeared  in  San  Diego  Coun 
as  are  on  resistant  stocks  are  now  bearing.  If  any  one  doubts  the  resistant  Hie  El  Cajon  Valley.  The  only  vines  that  I  could  find  in  tl 
propertiesof  the  Riparia,  let  him  visit  the  vineyards  of  Messrs.  GundMw^^^w^^  ^^*  doing  well  were  those  that  had  been  planted 
and  Dresel,  and  there  he  will  see  the  different  varieties  of  viniferain  MH  pte.  All  of  the  other  vines  were  doing  well,  and  the  crop 
bearing,  and  all  grafted  on  Riparia  vines.  In  that  section  all  of  tl»»8  this  year  was  very  good.  At  Escondido,  San  Diego  County,  1 
vinifera  on  their  own  roots  have  been  killed  by  the  phylloxera,  but  fl»^pi  crop  was  a  heavy  one  this  year.  The  grapes  there  are  late 
vines  grafted  on  Riparia  show  no  signs  of  disease.  From  Santa  Rosa  to  j^fcig;  the  last  of  the  first  crop  was  still  on  the  trays  when  I  v 
Cloverdale  the  phylloxera  has  as  yet  made  no  headway,  and  the  Tina ^p November  13th.  The  second  crop  was  left  to  remain  on  i 
in  that  section  were  in  a  healthy  condition,  and,  where  well  cnltivafe^Bii there  being  no  winery  or  distillery  in  that  neighborhood  to  p' 
they  produced  this  year  a  very  good  crop,  although  not  quite  as  heaiJL 

as  in  1890.  A  large  amount  of  sweet  wine  was  made  in  this  section fli^^  making  this  co233plete  canvass  of  the  State  I  have  been  ablf 
past  vintage,  thus  reducing  the  quantity  of  dry  wines.    Around  Gfiy8fi^^pthe  following  estimates  of  the  crop  of  1891 : 

ville  most  of  the  grapes  were  converted  into  brandy  and  concentrafaiMfe'  ,  o.^^^^^     „ 

^„^x  ^     ^  ^  Jwdtmty 3,600,000  gall< 

^^S^'  .^pa County ____  2,000,000  gall< 

During  October  I  visited  Santa  Cruz  and  Santa  Clara  Counties,  aw^^gia Comity 1,100,000  gall( 

in  November  visited  the  southern  counties.     In  Santa  Cruz  and  Sm^K&o^^^     ' 4000000S11! 

Clara  Counties  the  crop  w^as  estimated  to  be  about  one  quarter  shfljtl^BkzOoiiTity^."""  "  '300^000  gall< 

The  loss  was  due  to  the  effect  of  the  hot  weather.     No  phylloxera  tolB|^otin^ 1,200,000  gall< 

as  yet  been  found  in  Santa  Cruz  County,  and  in  Santa  Clara  Coiiir^|»^^^^^^^^  fS^'^fll 

only  a  few  spots  have  ever  been  discovered,  and  the  loss  from  this  Bonn*  j ^Bounties 1,000,000  gaU< 

has  been  almost  nothing.     As  a  general  thing  the  grape  crop  in  San**- Bp  14600000  '  ll< 

ClaraCounty  was  better  during  the  past  season  than  in  any  other  count/l^^^^ '     '      ^^  ^ 

T    ^1,         XT.  X-      XT-      -x-     IX       1  •   J     X      i_       1-       J   --^R®' amount  includes  all  the  wine  made  (exclusive  of  brandy) 

In  tne  southern  counties  the  viticultural  industry  has  changed  m(a«i;M||'<vK^„x  o  KnnnnA  ^^n^,..,  ««^  c™.^^+  ^a  \«  ^.^a   +i.«  \.r.^^^r.i.  . 

-,•.1  ./.  XT--  XT-  x^rxvaxi    T^t^a.  about  2,500,01)0  gallons  are  sweet  wines  and  the  balance  c 

during  the  past  four  years  than  in  any  other  portion  of  the  State.  »;flK'^  aj  .i    \o  AnAnnn       n  j?  ^  •         xu  x  i       1 

1886  the  counties  of  lis  Angeles  and  San  Bernardino  produced 4,0()(#B^i^^  ^^""f  "^(/'y,  T"!,'  S?'^  T   •*  ^^t 

gallons  of  wine,  while  during  the  past  season  but  500,000  gallons  i«i|Bm'^  u  *"^  -f  1?°?  ^^*  ""'"  T^  ^J'l^^^^^  ^^^\i°l  ^^' 
made.  This  great  reduction  was  due  to  the  Anaheim  vine  diswH^Bprt'^s  suitable  for  consumption  Of  this  amount  the  m 
which  for  the  past  four  years  has  destroyed  all  of  the  vineyards  Mfloii™"  ^^^  Francisco  made  2,000,000  gallons,  1.500,000  will  be  h. 
Orange,  Santa  Ana,  and  Anaheim,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  vinepii^BPf'^  who  market  their  own  wines,  and  2,500,000  gallons  hj 
in  other  parts  of  Los  Angeles  County.  It  is  estimated  that  at  M^  W /^en  sold,  leaving  but  4,500,000  gallons  of  dry  wines  in  1 
20,000  acres  of  vines  have  been  destroyed.     Before  the  disease  m^m^       producers,  which  will  be  for  sale  before  the  next  vinta 

^^"**8ve  a  market  now  for  at  least  18,000,000  gallons  of  wine,  a 
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our  production  this  year  was  not  quite  15,000,000,  it  will  readily  l^ 

seen  that  by  the  time  of  the  next  vintage  the  market  will  be  baieof,    |P^^^  ^^  CLARENCE  J.  "WBTMORE,  Chief  Executive  Officer. 

wines.     The  outlook  for  better  prices  should  therefore  be  veryencoor- 

aging  to  the  producers  who  are  holding  their  wines.    ~ 


The  increaaed 
demand  for  our  wines  in  foreign  countries  is  one  of  the  encouraging 
features  at  the  present  time.  The  prices  paid  for  grapes  during  the 
past  year  have  ruled  very  low,  and  but  few  vine  growers  have  madeajif 
money,  and  they  are  naturally  discouraged.  Some  wiU  pull  up  thdr 
vines  this  year,  others  have  planted  trees  among  the  vines  with  the 
intention  of  taking  out  the  vines  another  year;  the  ravages  of  the 
phylloxera  will  destroy,  yearly,  many  thousands  of  acres,  and  tie 
result  must  be  that  our  production  will  decrease  each  year  iustead  at 
increasing.  It  may  take  one  or  two  years  more  to  clean  up  the  surplog 
that  has  accumulated  during  the  past  three  years.  As  soon  aB  the 
demand  and  supply  are  equal  prices  must  advance.  The  outlook  now 
is  that  the  demand  will,  soon  exceed  the  supply.  From  1880  to  1885 
the  demand  and  supply  kept  about  equal,  and  prices  for  uew  wines 
were  from  20  to  35  cents  a  gallon.  As  soon  as  our  conditions  are  aim- 
ilar  to  what  they  were  during  those  years,  prices  must  return  to  those 
figures.  In  fact  they  should  go  higher,  for  our  wines  are  better  now 
than  they  were  in  those  times. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

CLARENCE  J.  WETMORE, 

Chief  Executive  Officer. 


REPORT  OF  VITrOULTURAL  CAFE  (from  Dec.  1, 1800,  to  Dec.  1,1891). 

San  Francisco,  December  17j  1891 

To  the  Board  of  State  Viticultural  Commissioners: 

Gentlemen:  I  submit  the  following  report  of  the  operations  of  the 
cafe: 


KEPOBT    OP   CLARENCE    J.    WETMORE. 

(third  rbpobt.) 


Read  at  the  meeting  of  the  Board  held  June  13,  1892. 


Month, 


1890— December 

1891 — January  ._ 

February  _ 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August  _  -  _ 
September 
October- -- 
November 

Totals  ._ 


Sold. 


1,131 
981 
848 
898 
766 
815 

1,016 
724 
702 
523 
515 
719 


9,638 


Other  Dis- 
position. 


386 
451 
288 
302 
253 
327 
252 
268 
228 
137 
345 
511 


3,748 


Corkage. 


$94  45 
101  30 
81  05 
89  65 
94  10 
92  65 
79  05 
75  45 
81  80 
62  45 
57  60 
62  75 


$972  30 


Cash 
Receipts. 


$463  10 
384  30 
329  20 
414  90 
348  90 
338  15 
419  30 
315  90 
29100 
203  70 
218  20 
335  95 


$4,062  60 


pBidEx- 
Mbitan 


San  Francisco,  June  13,  1892. 

In^  Board  of  State  Viticultural  Oommissioners: 
IfifflLEMEN:  During  the  past  six  months  the  work  in  my  departme 
fleen  performed  to  the  best  of  my  ability.     The  correspondence  h 
heavy,  referring  principally  to  vine  diseases  and  the  remedies  : 

liting  under  directions  of  the  Executive  Committee,  I  issued  a  C; 
ftViticultural  World's  Fair  Convention  for  May  18th  and  19th.    T 

ition  was  well  attended,  and  considerable  good  work  was  done. 
have  kept  up  the  testing  for  alcohol  by  means  of  the  ebuUiosco] 
Jdoringthe  six  months  have  made  twenty-five  teats  free  of  char. 
ItiBiiow  preparing  a  work  on  the  different  kinds  of  machinery  a 
suflsused  in  the  wineries  and  vineyards  of  the  State,  and  invent 
ir  people  here.  I  will  have  it  ready  to  go  in  with  our  next  repo 
lie  cafe  connected  with  our  exhibit  has  not  been  given  the  Bupp( 
terves,  and  some  action  should  be  taken  to-day  as  to  the  best  mea 
Ittttducting  it  or   abolishing  it.     We  are   conducting  the  cafe  n< 

a  heavy  expense  to  the  State,  and  if  the  exhibitors  and  wine  m 
b  State  do  not  care  to  help  make  it  a  success,  I  think  we  can  devc 
money  to  a  better  purpose.  The  money  could  profitably  be  used  : 
riticiiltural  exhibit  at  Chicago. 

is  the  phylloxera  is  now  making  great  headway  in  many  count 
lie  State,  I  think  it  would  be  well  for  the  Commission  to  obtain 
»[ierimental  plot  where  the  phylloxera  now  exists,  and  make  a  test 
Itlerefiistant  vines  known,  so  that  a  report  could  be  made  upon  t 
lofi  and  furnished  to  those  parties  who  wish  to  plant  resistant  vii 
A  Such  a  report  would  be  a  valuable  one. 
Yours  respectfully, 

CLARENCE  J.  WETMORE, 

•  Chief  Executive  Officer. 


it 


$276  25 


^%: 


Respectfully  submitted. 


W.  H.  McNBJiK 
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REPORT  OF  CLARENCE  J.  WETMORE. 


REPORt  OF  VITICULTURAL  CAPE. 

San  Francisco,  June  13,  I892. 
To  the  Board  of  State  Viticultural  Commissioners: 

Gentlemen:  I  beg  to  report  the  following  operations  of  the  cafe  since 
last  report,  December,  1891: 


December 
January  _  _ 
February  _ 

March 

April 

May 


Totals 

Sales  of  bottles,  etc. 


Bottles 
Sold. 


778 
532 
584 
478 
556 
348 


3,276 


other  Dis- 
position. 


1,303 
1,935 
435 
170 
167 
152 


Corkage. 


$62  30 
65  20 
53  20 
64  20 
59  45 
56  90 


4,162      $361  25    $1,296  60 


Cash 
Received. 


$316  10 
219  55 
225  35 
192  55 
206  10 
136  95 


Reserve 
Fund. 


$1415 

14  80 
915 

15  20 
15  20 
14  75 


$83  25 
105  45 


$188  70 


1301116 : 

21620  { 

1809(1  1 
1222(1 


11,213  35 


Kespectfully  submitted. 


W.  H,  McNEIL, 

^    CM. 


REPORT  OF  OLARBlsrOB  J.  'WETMORE,  Manager  of  Permanent 
Exhibit  and  Experunental  Cellar. 

Read  at  the  meeting  of  the  Board  held  June  8, 1891. 

To  the  Board  of  State  Viticultural  Commissioners: 

Gentlemen:  As  Manager  of  the  Permanent  Exhibit  and  Experimenbl 
Cellar,  I  respectfully  submit  the  following  annual  report: 

Since  making  my  last  report  the  exhibit  and  offices  of  the  Coimnifr  ; 
sion  have  been  moved  from  Piatt's  Hall  to  31 7  Pine  Street.    This  change, 
was  made  September  1,  1890.     When  we  were  notified  that  PlatfsM  i 
must  be  vacated  by  September  1,  1890,  the.  Executive  Committee  met 
and  decided  to  lease  the  present  premises,  and  instructed  me  to  fit  then 
up  for  occupancy.     The  expenses  of  fitting  up  the  place  were  as  folloiw: 

Carpenter's  bill fSSStf 

Fainting IJffV 

Plumbing  -_ ]liL# 

Total _... "Jaoi 

After  all  our  wines  had  been  arranged  in  the  cellar  the  proprietor  rf 
the  building  put  in  an  electric-light  plant  and  boiler.  The  heat  from fl* 
boiler  raised  the  temperature  to  80°,  which  temperature  was,  of  com* 
too  high  for  our  wines.  The  proprietor  did  everything  he  could  tolofff 
the  temperature,  but  failed.'  After  waiting  several  months  the  proprietor 
agreed  to  let  us  have  the  adjoining  cellar,  which  we  are  now  occupyinj- 
From  the.  opening  of  the  cafe  in  the  present  quarters  the  sales  of  fi* 
showed  a  marked  increase  over  the  sales  made  in  the  old  quarters,  fair 
class  meals  are  served  by  the  lessees,  Messrs.  Franckx  &  Ruhlenmft 


jgverything  possible  has  been  done  to  help  both  merchants  and  ] 
J  to  introduce  their  wines  to  the  public.  A  great  many  East 
e have  visited  the  cafe,  and  have  ordered  sample  cases  sent  to  tl 

^  B.  A  large  club  in  New  York  has  just  ordered  six  cases  of  w 

jjjthe  members  like  them  more  will  be  ordered.  Up  to  the  pres 
5  club  has  not  used  any  California  wine. 

[flie  following  table  will  show  the  business  done  in  the  cafe  for 

Ijear: 


•— -  m.^- 


Month. 


Unly 

leptemDer 
lOctober.-. 
lovember 
.December. 
January. - 
{'ebraary- 
March — 

April 

/ay 

Totals., 


Bottles  Sold. 


564 
441 

1,119 
801 
782 

1,321 

1,100 
971 

1,029 
885 
934 


10,236 


Amount. 


$117  80 
226  35 
185  85 
390  20 
297  35 
299  35 
463  10 
384  30 
329  20 
414  90 
348  90 
338  15 


$3,795  45 


Corkage. 


.123  65 
37  90 
41  05 
92  80 
90  30 
70  85 
94  45 

101  30 
81  05 
89  65 
94  10 
92  65 


1909  75 


ilesei 
Fun 


$2 


I  He  amount  received  from  the  sale  of  bottles  amounted  to  $88 
ieh  amount  has  been  added  to  the  reserve  fund,  making  $377 
Ik  amount  on  hand  in.  the  reserve  fund  June  1,  1890,  was  $67 
bfeg  a  total  receipt  for  the  fund  of  $445  45.  The  amount  exper 
'BDgthe  year  for  printing,  etc.,  was  $194  45,  leaving  a  balance  in 
hi  $251.  As  this  money  belongs  to  the  exhibitors,  I  would  sug 
lia portion  of  it  be  used  in  advertising  the  cafe  and  exhibit. 
I  During  the  time  that  the  cellar  was  so  hot,  a  number  of  sample 
nein  the  experimental  cellar  were  spoiled.  Some  of  the  white  w 
fetaken  on  a  sherry  taste,  and  I  am  now  leaving  them  to  dev< 
kBherry. 

fitting  the  past  month,  by  direction  of  the  Executive  Committ< 
Ifarnished  facilities  in  the  cellar  for  experimenting  with  the  a] 
^5 current  of  electricity,  to  determine  it&  effect  on  wines.  The  p 
Iwas  brought  to  my  attention  by  Mr.  William  C.  Spencer,  anc 
I  the  experiments  under  my  supervision.  The  report  from 
%  will  explain  his  method  and  the  experiments  performed.  Ov 
ftfihortness  of  time  that  the  experiments  have  been  conducted, 
Bsible  to  arrive  at  any  definite  conclusions.  I  would  suggest  ' 
^riments  be  carried  on  for  another  month,  and  that  Mr.  Spei 
pidfor  his  services.  Prom  the  experiments  already  made  it  w( 
Iftat  when  the  samples  were  exposed  to  the  air  the  untreated  < 
|?n  acid  faster  than  those  not  treated.  To  verify  this  staten 
'Ibe  necessary  to  make  more  tests.  The  treatment  showed  n 
I  effects  on  the  claret  than  on  the  white  wines.  I  have  retai 
^of  the  wines  treated,  and  they  can  be  tested  at  any  time, 
png  the  year  sixty-six  samples  of  wine  have  been  sent  to  me  t 
pfcr  alcohol,  and  eight  samples  to  be  tested  for  acid.  The  al 
♦ere  made  free  of  charge. 
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FINANCIAL    REPORT. 


Amount  expended  from  July  1, 1890,  to  May  1, 1891  (10  months),.  tu^ 

Estimated  expense s  May  and  June—  " " "   *^W  24 

Salaries $820  00 

Rent__           620  00 

Gas  and  water . 3q  oq 

Office  exjienses-- 100  00 

Commissioners'  expenses 150  00 

Statistics i 75  00 

V95(io 

Amount  of  appropriation  available Vaoal 

Apparent  balance  unexpended , |S^ 

C.  J.  WETMOBE, 


REPORT   OF   W.  B,   RISING. 


ORT  OF  W.  B.  RISING,  STATE  ANALYST,  ON  THE  MANl 
FACTURE  OF  CREAM  OF  TARTAR. 


PRELIMINARY  REPORT. 

Berkeley,  December  16,  1891 

kBoardqf  State  Viticultural  Commissioners: 
Sbhtlemen:  I  beg  leave  to  furnish  the  following  statement  of  progi 
ijo  by  me  in  the  work  which  I  was  instructed  by  you  to  make 
iilf  of  the  Board. 

Ij  study  and  experiments  have  been  specially  directed  towards 
ition  of  the  cream  of  tartar  in  wine  residues,  and  especially  fr 
pomace. 

Wow  will  be  found  a  number  of  determinations  of  the  cream  of  tai 
pomace  from  various  parts  of  the  State: 

Samples  from  I.  DeTurk,  Santa  Rosa. 

IM 5.98  per  cent  cream  of  ta: 

lliie-. 6.63  per  cent  cream  of  ta: 

IM 5.18  per  cent  cream  of  ta: 

Samples  from  H.  B.  Wagoner,  Livermore. 

Uatero 2.99  per  cent  cream  of  ta: 

iteo „ ---3.10  per  cent  cream  of  ta: 

ISnfandel _• 4.76  per  cent  cream  of  tai 

Hiese  samples  contained  a  large  proportion  of  stems. 

Samples  from  the  Napa  Valley  Wine  Company,  Napa. 

Imgnan 5.61  percent  cream  of  ta: 

iUnr^er. 3.42  per  cent  cream  of  ta: 

'ilisBion 3.57  per  cent  cream  of  ta: 

Hakoisie _-4.89  percent  cream  of  ta: 

Sa&ndel 4.99  per  cent  cream  of  ta: 

So,  11  contained  some  stems. 

IM  continue  this  study  with  special  reference  to  the  practical  '< 
'  Me  extraction  of  the  cream  of  tartar,  the  results  of  which  will 

lunicated  to  your  Board  in  the  form  of  a  thorough  and  somew 

ided  report. 
I  lave  commenced  an  examination  of  the  clays  of  the  State,  wit 

to  discover  a  substitute  for  the  imported  Spanish  clay. 
Iliave  continued  the  study  of  mannite  and  milk-sour  wines,  whic 
"continue, 
lie  request  by  the  Agricultural  Department  in  Washington  to  y 

'  for  a  report  upon  the  adulteration  of  wines  on  this  coast  is 
lion.    I  am  very  much  in  need  of  a  set  of  analyses  of  stand 

of  wines  produced  here.     The  rules  for  judging  of  adulterate 

be  laid  down  much  more  closely  than  is  now  the  case.     (Sc 

was  taken  by  your  Board  a  year  ago,  I  think.) 
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Another  study  has  suggested  itself  to  my  mind,  viz.:  amorecarcM 
examination  than  has  yet  been  made  of  the  acids  present  in  certam 
wines,  whether  free  tartaric,  and  how  much  is  present,  or  what  amoimiB 
of  malic,  etc.,  and  other  acids. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

W.  B.  RISING, 
State  Analyst 


SECOND  REPORT. 
UrON  TJrm  MANUFACTUUE  OF  CREAM  OF  TARTAR  FROM  POMAOE. 

Cream  of  tartar  may  be  obtained  as  a  side  product  of  the  wine  industry. 
The  lees  and  the  pomace  are  the  raw  materials  from  which  it  may  be 
extracted.  As  is  well  known,  cream  of  tartar  is  less  soluble  in  i^ater 
containing  alcohol  than  in  pure  water;  consequently  the  development 
of  alcohol  by  the  fermentation  of  the  sugar  in  the  grape  juice  tends  to 
precipitate  the  cream  of  tartar.  "  This  precipitation  is  slow  and  depend- 
ent upon  two  factors,  viz.:  (1)  The  amount  of  tartar  originally  present 
in  the  grape  juice,  and  (2). the  amount  of  alcohol  in  the  wine  developed 
during  fermentation.  The  slowness  of  the  precipitation  is  only  in  keep- 
ing with  the  general  principle  of  the  formation  of  crystalline  precip- 
itates. A  very  slightly  supersaturated  solution  of  a  crystalline  salt 
separates  that  salt  slowly.  In  the  case  of  the  wine  this  is  modified  and 
delayed  very  materially  by  the  presence  of  the  "  extract  matter,"  etc., 
contained  in  the  wine.  This  sediment,  which  forms  after  months  of 
standing,  is  known  as  lees.  It  is  composed  of  impure  cream  of  tartar, 
coloring  matter,  some  tartrate  of  lime,  and  "sediment,"  the  whole  more 
or  less  suspended  in  the  wine.  The  general  rule  observed  is  this:  The 
wine  is  drawn  oif  from  the  sediment  until  it  becomes  turbid,  the  muddy 
sediment  forming  the  lees.  This  may  be  filtered  and  pressed,  whfin  a 
crude  tartar  or  argol  is  obtained,  which  may  be  sold  to,the  cream  of  tartar 
works  to  be  refined,  or  may  be  partially  refined  by  the  wine  maker  by 
a  process  to  be  hereafter  described.  The  wine  obtained  by  pressing  the 
lees  will  probably  be  best  utilized  by  distilling  it  for  the  brandy,  or  the 
lees  may  be  directly  added  to  the  fresh  pomace  when  this  is  used  to 
make  pomace  brandy.  The  tartrate  of  lime  cannot  be  recovered  by  any 
simple  process  applicable  at  the  winery,  and  consequently  will  neces- 
sarily be  lost. 

Treatment  of  crude  cream  of  tartar^  or  argol,  obtained  by  filtering  and 
pressing  the  lees: — I  cannot  too  much  emphasize  the  importance  of  a 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  chemistry,  and  the  value  of  some  expe- 
rience in  chemical  manipulation',  in  the  introduction  of  a  new  industiy 
which  involves,  even  to  a  small  extent,  chemical  principles.  When 
exploring  a  new  field  it  is  well,  and  in  many  cases  absolutely  necessary, 
to  know  the  direction  in  which  the  object  to  be  sought  lies.  We  can- 
not explore  the  whole  field,  and  it  is  not  necessary  when  we  know  the 
direction.  Where  obstacles  which  cannot  be  passed  intervene,  we  pass 
around  them,  but  return  to  the  straight  path  which  leads  to  the  object 
sought.  A  knowledge  of  chemical  principles  involved  points  out  the 
path  to  be  taken,  and  when  we  deviate  for  any  reason  from  the  direct 
path,  we  return  to  it  at  once  and  without  loss  of  time  and  energy- 
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Ijggeneral  principle  involved  in  the  preparation  of  cream  of  ta 


;:  This  salt  is  several  times  more  soluble  in  hot  water  tha] 


jj.  consequently,  if  we  prepare  a  saturated  solution  hot  (at  the  1 
ijoint  of  water,  100°  C.  or  212°  F,),  upon  allowing  this  solutio 
J  J  part,  the  larger  part  of  the  tartar  will  separate  upon  coo" 
^ealt  which  separates  will  be  purified,  at  least  sufficiently  for  sa 
ujefinery.  We  will  now  have  a  portion  of  the  crude  tartar  in  a  : 
stable  form,  but  another  portion,  however,  remains  in  the  mc 
jjBDi.'  This  tartar  could  be  obtained  from  this  liquor  by  evapora 
j^experience  has  shown  that  it  is  not  profitable.  In  addition  t( 
0ldi  behind,  it  contains  other  matters  ("extractive")  which, 
^Q  extent,  interfere  with  the  crystallization  of  the  tartar. 
gler  liquor  must  either  be  used  again  to  extract  crude  tartar,  < 
j(j(ipitated  by  lime  as  tartrate  of  lime,  or  be  thrown  away.  On  a  s 
isle  the  precipitation  with  lime  is  not  advisable,  on  account  oi 
iiny  nature  of  the  precipitate  and  the  difficulty  in  manipulatin 
Ijillonly  be  resorted  to  as  a  last  necessity  as  a  means  of  savi 
|irto(the  tartar  in  the  liquor.  It  molds  very  easily,  so  that  much 
ijequired  to  save  it. 

ilow  will  be  found  a  table  showing  the  solubility  of  cream  of  t 
llater  at  different  temperatures: 

fi 0.32  parts  in  100  parts 

IP.. 0.40  parts  in  100  parts 

91 0.67  parts  in  100  parts 

If... 0.90  parts  in  100  parts 

fF. 1.31  parts  in  100  parts 

tF. 1.84  parts  in  100  parts 

tl. 2.40  parts  in  100  parts 

If. 3.20  parts  in  100  parts 

tl -- - 4.50  parts  in  100  parts 

IPI. - 5.70  parts  in  100  parts 

»I 6.90  parts  in  100  parts 


of  the  above  table  will  show  how  rapidly  the  solubil: 
wamof  tartar  increases  with  the  temperature.  While  our  table 
boiling  point  of  water,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  at  a  still  h 
iperature  the  solubility  of  the  tartar  will  be  greatly  increased. 
1% intended  solely  for  the  refining  of  crude  tartar,  or  argol,  it  v 
fet  to  extract  under  a  pressure  of  say  76  to  100  pounds.  A  sol 
fated  at  such  a  temperature  would  contain,  I  should  judge,  fr 
fed  plotting  of  the  curve  of  solubility,  say  twelve  parts  of  the  c 
tWarin  one  hundred  parts  of  liquor,  which,  if  cooled  to  86°,  si 
tesit  eleven  parts,  i,  e.,  eleven  twelfths  of  the  amount  dissolved. 
p.a  saturated  solution  it  would  be  better  to  grind  the  crude  tarl 
%e  powder,  adding  it  in  slight  excess.  Some  provision  for  the  2 
I  of  the  tartar  during  the  digestion  would  be  of  much  advantag( 
"in  the  time  of  digestion  very  materially.  Such  a  method  v 
copper  vessels  and  a  copper  coil,  returning  to  the  steam  1 
jpdensed  steam  used  for  heating.  Inasmuch  as  the  tartar 
""  in  excess,  this  excess  would  remain,  together  with  the  greater 
difficulty,  soluble  tartrate  of  lime.  This  could  then  be 
to  a  second  charge,  giving  it  time  to  digest  well  before  addin 
charge.  As  soon  as  the  first  liquor  has  deposited  its  exc< 
of  tartar,  it  could  then  be  used  to  dissolve  a  fresh  charge  of  c 

.  to  express  nay  obligation  to  Dr,  McMurtin,  chemist  of  the  New  York  ' 
',  yfho  furnished  me  the  above  table. 
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During  the  discharge  of  the  liquor  from  the  tank  or  digestor  wher?  ft 
was  under  the  supposed  pressure  of  75  pounds,  a  vety  large  evaporatini 
would  take  place,  so  that  fresh  water  must  be  added  to  the  mother  \ 
liquor  to  make  up  the  required  amount  of  liquid.  The  tartrate  of  ling 
would  accumulate  in  the  digestor,  and  could  be  used  in  the  manufaetaie ' 
of  tartaric  acid.  The  process  as  above  sketched  is,  in  my  opinion,  odj 
applicable  to  a  factory  designed  to  refine  crude  tartar.  The  require- 
ments are  too  great  to  be  met  in  an  ordinary  winery,  and  would  not 
pay  when  the  operation  would  only  be  carried  on  a  small  part  of  the 
year.  An  argol  containing  60  to  85  per  cent  of  tartar  ought  to  bring  a 
price  proportional  to  the  tartar  contained  less  the  cost  of  refining,  and 
this  would  be  far  less  at  a  well-equipped  and  well-directed  factory  than 
at  any  winery. 

An  alternative  treatment  of  the  lees  will  be  given  in  connection  with 
the  extraction  of  the  tartar  from  the  pomace. 

The  pomace  is  the  material  which  is  left  in  the  press  after  the  Hquid 
has  been  pressed  from  the  grapes,  and  will  differ  according  to  the  grapes 
used,  the  method  of  treatment,  etc.  It  consists  of  skins,  seeds,  pdp, 
and  sometimes  stems,  etc.,  of  the  grapes.  The  amount  of  tartar  in  the 
pomace  will  differ  with  the  variety  of  grape,  and  with  the  locality  and 
climate  where  it  was  grown.  Sweet  grapes  in  warm  climates  will  con- 
tain less;  sour  grapes,  in  colder  sections,  more;  but  the  greatest  differ- 
ence will  be  caused  by  the  treatment  of  the  grapes.  When  fermented 
upon  the  skins  the  pomace  will  be  richer  in  tartar,  increasing  to  a  certain 
extent  with  the  time  the  wine  is  left  upon  the  pomace.  I  have  examined 
samples  of  pomace  from  the  following  named  vineyards,  with  results  as 
given  in  my  former  report: 

Samples  from  I.  De  Turk^  Santa  Rosa. 

1.  Red 5.98  per  cent  cream,  of  tartar. 

2.  White 6.63  per  cent  cream  oUaitar. 

3.  Red 5.18  per  cent  cream  of  tartar. 

Samples  from  H.  B.  Wagoner ^  Livermore, 

4.  Mataro 2.99  per  cent  cream  of  tartar. 

5.  Mataro 3.10  per  cent  cream  of  tartar. 

6.  Zinfandel- 4.76  per  cent  cream  of  tartar. 

These  samples  contained  a  large  amount  of  stems. 

Sam>plesfrom  Napa  Valley  Wine  Co, 

7.  Carignan 5.61  per  cent  cream  of  tartar. 

8.  Burger 3.42  per  cent  cream  of  tartar. 

9.  Mission . 3.57  per  cent  cream  of  tartar. 

10.  Malvoisie 4,89  per  cent  cream  of  tartar. 

11.  Zinfandel- __- 4.99  per  cent  cream  of  tartar. 

No.  11  contained  some  stems. 

I  have  made  other  determinations  of  the  amount  of  tartar  in  pomace 
on  a  larger  scale,  taking  good  average  samples,  and  can,  I  think,  give 
5.5  per  cent  as  the  average  percentage  of  tartar  contained  in  the  poma« 
of  the  Napa  Valley,  where  the  wine  has  been  fermented  upon  the  pomace. 
In  districts  where  the  percentage  of  sugar  in  the  grapes  is  higher,  ti* 
amount  of  tartar  will  probably  be  less.  If  sugar  has  been  added  toil* 
pomace  after  the  first  fermentation,  and  fermented  a  second  time  to 
make  piquette,  the  tartar  will  be  very  considei*ably  lessened.  Waabrf 
pomace  will  contain  less  than  unwashed,  and  when  the  pomace  ha9 bee"  . 
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to  distillation  to  make  pomace  brandy  it  will  contain  v 
Id.  The  problem  to  be  solved  is  the  utilization  of  the  pomace  to 
^advantage,  with  least  cost  and  least  trouble  to  the  wine  mai 
pl^not  to  be  considered  wholly  as  a  chemical  problem,  viz.;  T 
dtion  of  the  cream  of  tartar,  in  a  factory  with  experienced  e 
1  workmen  and  a  competent  directing  chemist,  with  a  laboratc 
^jMngand  testing  every  operation,  and  saving  every  product,  e'' 
jjmallest  and  least  valuable,  but  rather  the  attempt  to  save  soi 
pl'wliich  up  to  this  time  has  been  thrown  away. 
Llthink  it  very  probable  that  it  will  be  found  more  profitable  to  est 
jiafew  large  factories  at  central  points,  collecting  the  pomace  i 
Dg  it  with  greater  care  and  saving  than  is  possible  when  it  is  d 
ithe  smaller  scale.  Private  enterprise  and  private  capital  a 
loubtedly  establish  such  factories  and  run  them  if  they  can  see  i 
1  for  such  an  investment. 

PRESERVATION   OF    POMACE. 

fFflnace  can  be  preserved  for  a  time  if  closely  packed  in  pits  ; 
with  clay  to  exclude  air.     This,  of  course,  is  only  done  fc 
itime,  to  prevent  the  molding,  which  effects  the  complete  destrud 
^k  tartar.    In  fact  mold  is  one  of  the  enemies  of  the  tartar, 
gits  extraction  and  crystallization  is  liable  to  greatly  injure 
Iweeuthe  temperatures  of  75*^  to  100*^  F.,  it  is  very  liable  to  attacl 
liie  process  must  be  stopped  when  it  once  sets  in.     On  this  acco 
b winter  season  is  best  adapted  to  the  extraction  of  the  tartar;  t 
Its  mother  liquor  can  be  cooled  to  60°  F.,  i,  e,,  to  a  point  below  wl 
lis  likely  to  form, 
I  la  my  opinion  the  most  favorable  outlook  for  the  successful  ext 
lof  tartar  from  the  pomace  is  in  connection  with  the  manufactui 
Kbrandy  from  the  same.     The  suggestions  which  I  have  to  ofter 
1  upon  this  supposition.     The  preparation  of  pomace  brandy 
a  80  well  and  fully  treated  in  the  publications  of  your  Com  mis 
Ik  I  need  only  refer  to  them  at  this  time.     The  distillation  of 
Ifcliol  from  the  pomace  in  no  way  interferes  with  the  subseqi 
Itbeiion  of  the  cream  of  tartar.     On  the  contrary  it  may  well  for 
IWof  one  and  the  same  operation.     The  following  steps  may  be  n 
Ified  in  the  extraction  of  the  tartar  from  the  pomace. 
L  Distillation  of  the  alcohol, 
D.  Extraction  or  solution  of  the  tartar. 
\%  Crystallization  of  the  tartar  from  the  solution. 
".  Utilization  of  the  mother  liquor, 

We  distillation  of  the  alcohol  I  pass  over,  because  it  is  a  pro 
My  well  known  and  in  common  use. 

L^^  extraction  of  the  tartar  is  accomplished  at  the  same  time 
Mstillation  of  the  alcohol  is  carried  on. 

1%  principles  involved  have  already  been  set  forth  pretty  fully  \^ 

^g of  the  extraction  of  the  tartar  from  the  lees.    Water  at  the  ] 

point  is  able  to  hold  in  solution  about  6  per  cent  of  the  crear 

This  is  the  very  maximum  that  it  can  dissolve,  and  a  long  < 

Idigestion  at  the  boiling  point  is  necessary  to  bring  it  to  this  sat 

^%actically,  it  will  be  difficult  to  reach  this  point,  because  if 

Wempted  the  amount  extracted  from  the  pomace  with  the 
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treatment  would  be  but  partial,  and  a  second  or  third  treatment  would 
be  required.  The  operation  would  become  too  complicated  for  Biiuill 
works,  and  would  require  more  time  and  skill  than  I  can  believe  would 
be  profitable.  Experience  will  soon  indicate  how  much  water  must  k 
used;  if  too  much  is  used  the  tartar  will  not  crystallize  out,  and  if  toolillile 
the  extraction  will  be  but  partial.  I  think  that  experience  has  shown 
that  about  1  per  cent  of  tartar  will  remain  undissolved  in  the  pomace, 
and  that  a  better  result  will  cost  more  than  it  is  worth.  It  is  desirable 
to  separate  the  liquor  containing  the  tartar  as  completely  as  poaaibk 
from  the  pomace.  When  this  mother  liquor  remains  the  cream  of  tartar 
dissolved  in  it  will  be  lost.  This  is  one  reason  why  the  extraction  of 
tartar  from  the  pomace  is  so  imperfect.  This  hot  liquor  is  run  into  op«a 
tanks  to  cool.  I  would  suggest  shallow  tanks,  so  arranged  as  to  allow  a 
free  circulation  of  air,  so  that  evaporation  as  well  as  cooling  may  take 
place.  If  the  solution  is  strong  enough  a  crystallization  wiU  begin  as 
soon  as  the  temperature  lowers.  The  crystals  begin  to  form  upon  the 
sides  and  bottom  of  the  tanks,  or  upon  any  objects  that  may  be  sus- 
pended in  the  liquor.  Strands  of  rope  suspended  in  the  hquor maybe 
used,  and  in  time  may  become  heavily  loaded  with  crystals.  Apparently 
it  makes  little  difference  with  the  final  yield  whether  the  threads  of 
rope  are  suspended  in  the  liquor  or  not.  The  crystals  have  seemed  to 
me  to  be  a  little  purer.  The  length  of  time  necessary  to  deposit  the 
crystals  will  vary  somewhat,  and  experience  and  observation  will  be  the 
best  guides.  At  the  end  of  six  days  the  operation  will  be  nearly,  if  not 
entirely,  ended;  the  liquor  can  be  drawn  off  by  means  of  a  siphon  and 
fresh  liquor  run  into  the  tank.  The  use  to  be  made  of  this  mother 
liquor  will  be  discussed  later  on.  Dm-ing  the  hot  months  mold  may 
begin  to  form  upon  the  cooling  liquor,  and  great  care  should  be  taken  to 
keep  the  place  clean,  and  to  avoid  spilling  mother  liquor  upon  the 
ground.  When  rope  strands  have  been  used  they  may  be  removed  M 
soon  as  they  are  heavily  laden  with  crystals  of  tartar,  and- allowed  to 
drain,  and  then  to  dry,  when  they  axe  ready  for  market.  The  first 
liquor  will  hardly  deposit  any  crystals,  because  it  will  be  difficult  to 
bring  it  near  enough  to  the  point  of  saturation.  This  liquor  can  beused 
a  second  time,  instead  of  fresh  water,  to  extract  the  tartar  from  fresh 
pomace.  How  far  it  may  be  wise  to  use  the  old  mother  liquor  in  the 
extraction  of  the  tartar,  will  be  a  matter  in  which  the  operator  will  be 
guided  by  his  own  experience.  After  a  time  the  "extract  matter  "will 
interfere  to  a  certain  extent  with  the  crystallization  of  the  tartar,  and 
fresh  water  must  be  added.  As  a  rule,  a  certain  amount  of  evaporation 
will  take  place,  and  this  must  be  made  good  by  the  addition  of  fresh 
water.  This  is  the  most  unsatisfactory  part  of  the  operation,  and  no 
fixed  rule  can  be  given.  If  mother  liquor  accumulates,  the  excess  muflt 
be  run  off,  as  any  attempt  to  utilize  it  will  cost  more  than  it  is  worth.. 
As  stated  in  connection  with  the  treatment  of  lees,  it  may  be  treated 
with  the  milk  of  lime,  but  the  process  is  disagreeable  to  manipu- 
late, and  the  product  not  very  valuable.  I  think  I  have  outlined  the 
process  in  such  a  manner  that  it  can  be  successfully  inaugurated  and 
carried  on  within  the  bounds  which  are  prescribed  by  the  conditions  of 
the  problem. 

The  outfit  or  plant  necessary  for  carrying  out  the  process  mayreqniK 
a  brief  consideration.  I  shall  not  consider  the  various  ways  of  handling 
the  pomace,  and  transferring  it  to  the  pomace  still  and  emptying  the 


The  "pomace  still"  can  be  used  for  the  tartar  extraction  with 

If  modifications  and  alterations.     Inasmuch  as  cream  of  tartar 

acts  upon  iron,  it  is  very  desirable  to  substitute  copper  pipes  for 

lacing  the  steam.     It  would  be  much  better  to  heat  the  still  with 

"  coil,  and  return  the  condensed  water  to  the  boiler. 

vats  or  tanks  for  receiving  the  liquor  containing  the  tartar  may 

ly  convenient  form  and  size.     I  would  suggest  moderate  size  and 

deep.    Cheapness  will  be  an  important  consideration;  pine  is 

iMeto  redwood.     They  should  be  devoted  exclusively  to  this  work 

once  used  for  it.     The  wood  takes  up  a  considerable  amount  of 

and  consequently  old  tanks  are  better  than  new,  because  they  are 

[y  saturated.     The  last  traces  of  tartar  are  removed  from  the  tanks 

the  product  placed  in  sacks  and  hung  up  to  drain,  and 

dried,  when  it  will  be  ready  for  market. 

following  tables,  kindly  furnished  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
),  will  be  of  interest,  showing  the  amount  of  crude   cream  of 
supplied  to  this  country  by  the  various  countries  of  Europe. 
[0  this  time  the  amount  of  tartar  supplied  by  this  country  is  very 
and  can  be  almost  neglected: 

Imprts  of  Crude  Tartar  for  the  Tear  ending  June  30,  1891  (by  Countries). 


iBiitain . 


h-African  possessions  and  adjacent  islands. 


mi.. 


Pounds. 


1,252,621 

7,028 

4,350,939 

44,996 

950 

52,033 

14,015,213 

1,711,401 

25,426 

118,495 


21,579,102 


Value. 


1146,354 

296 

518,477 

6,477 

38 

3,357 

1,348,581 

157,797 

1,112 

15,018 


$2,197,507 


tow  of  Crude  Tartar  into  the  United  States  for  the  Fiscal  Tear  ending  June  30, 1891 
{by  Ports). 


Customs  District. 


i... 


Pounds. 


147,000 

950 

21,198,663 

219,719 

12,770 


21,579,102 


Value. 


$13,787 

38 

2,155,762 

26,754 

1,166 


$2,197,507 
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Value  and  Quantity  of  Crude  Tartar  Imported  for  a  Series  of  Years. 


Year. 

Pounds. 

Vtiae, 

1881 - 

14,275,630 
18,320,366 
16,112,427 
19,591,039 
17,694,336 
16,Oa,666 
22,024,768 
17,226,491 
21,429,434 
24,927,373 
21,620,695 

1882                 -„     

1883                                    -            

1884 

1885 --- -     

1886            -     -        -        

1887                                    -                             _.._.- 

1888 

1889                    -                         

1890 - -- 

1891 -- - 

Respectfully  submitted. 


W.  B.  RISING,, 

State  Analyst. 
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5  PRESENT  CONDITION  OF  THE  VINEYARDS  OF  THE   SOUTHERN 
COUNTIES  WITH  RESPECT  TO  THE  ANAHEIM  DISEASE. 


San  Gabriel,  Los  Angeles  County,  Cal., 
August  8,  1892. 

Thevineyards  in  the  counties  of  Los  Angeles,  Orange,  San  Bernardino, 
nd  8an  Diego  may  be  generally  said  to  be  in  better  condition  than 
fcj were  when  the  special  investigation  into  the  Anaheim  disease  was 
oppedat  the  beginning  of  1891. 

Since  that  time  there  has  been  a  steady  decrease  in  the  amount  of 
iseaBe  amongst  the  vines.  In  some  places  it  appears  to  have  quite 
ed.  The  present  condition  of  the  vines  in  the  different  coun- 
hmay  be  summed  up  as  follows: 

LOS   ANGELES   COUNTY. 

Bie  vineyards  in  the  San  Gabriel  district  are  in  good  condition  on  the 
fiole.  A  few  cases  of  Anaheim  disease  may  be  scattered  about,  but  none 
kyebeen  noticed  in  which  the  disease  had  started  after  the  foliage  had 
ta  put  out.  All  the  cases  seen  were  of  old  standing,  L  e.,  the  vines 
Mteen  attacked  some  time  during  the  previous  seasons.  In  the 
banda  Park  and  Sierra  Madre  districts  there  was  a  little  more  dis- 
B8e,and  a  few  vines — not  more  than  half  a  dozen — were  seen  in  which 
fcdisease  had  asserted  itself  after  the  foliage  had  been  put  out  this 
«ii8on.  Nevertheless,  there  was  a  marked  improvement  in  the  condi- 
feof  the  vines. 

AtPomona  and  Spadra,  where  the  vines  had  been  properly  cared  for, 
ftevineyards  were  in  splendid  condition.  There  were  a  very  few  old 
Jjes  of  disease,  but  no  new  ones.  In  this  district  many  of  the  vines 
Wbeen  taken  up  to  'make  room  for  fruit  trees.  Already  over  a  fourth 
jjile  acreage  listed  in  the  new  Directory  published  by  the  Board  has 
■ea uprooted,  and  more  will  follow, 

ii  the  San  Fernando  Valley  district,  in  which  may  be  included 
%idale  and  Tropico,  some  of  the  vineyards  are  in  splendid  condition. 
lergare  not  in  such  good  condition.  Some  have  been  quite  neglected; 
%rsoiily  partially  cared  for,  and  in  these  various  diseases  have  done 
Ni  mischief.  The  best  vineyards  are  in  the  upper  part  of  the  valley. 
Jjftof  these,  of  some  two  hundred  acres  in  extent,  is  in  splendid  condi- 
''l  It  does  not  show  any  sign  of  the  Anaheim  disease,  and  indeed 
^has  been  afflicted  by  that  malady. 

i  La  Canada  district  many  of  the  vines  have  been  taken  out,  and 
^  will  follow  in  the  fall.     The  vines  which  are  left  are  in  good 
^tion.    There  are  a  few  scattered  cases  of  disease,  all  of  old  stand- 
mint  in  some  vineyards  no  disease  was  seen. 
;W)8t  of  the  vineyards  throughout  the  county,  though  not  in  all, 
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there  might  be  seen  either  small  patches  of  vines  or  sing] 
affected  by  chlorosis,  and  there  was  also  some  sunbunr.  As  a  vliole 
the  indications  are  for  a  good  crop,  and  in  some  places  for  a  very  good 
one. 

SAN   BERNARDINO   COUNTY. 

In  the  Ontario  district  the  vineyards  were  all  in  excellent  condition, 
having  been  well  cared  for.  Not  a  single  case  of  disease  was  seen  in 
Ontario  itself.  A  few  miles  from  the  township  there  is  an  old  vineyard 
of  Mission  vines,  over  twenty  years  of  age.  This  has  suffered  in  a  few 
isolated  patches  of  small  area  from  Anaheim  disease,  and  there  are  still 
a  few  diseased  vines,  but  they  are  all  of  old  standing,  and  are  confined 
to  the  originally  diseased  areas.  The  rest  of  the  vineyard  ia  in  excel- 
lent condition. 

In  the  Cncamonga  district  many  of  the  vineyards  are  in  good  con- 
dition, though  in  a 'few  there  was  a  considerable  amount  of  disease, 
several  vines  having  been  attacked  after  the  foliage  had  been  put  out 
this  year,  but  even  here  there  seemed  to  be  a  decrease  in  the  amount  of 
disease.  In  this  district  there  was  also  a  considerable  amount  of 
chlorosis,  and  in  one  vineyard  many  vines  were  affected  with  Spanish 
measles. 

ORANGE   COUNTY. 

In  the  county  of  Orange,  where  the  disease  first  originated,  and  where, 
practically,  every  vine  was  destroyed,  all  the  young  vineg  recently 
planted  are  in  a  very  flourishing  condition;  and  it  may  be  aaid  with 
confidence  that  the  disease  has  there  run  its  decimating  course. 
Although  this  is  the  case,  it  is  very  doubtful  if  the  large  acreage  in 
vines,  which  formerly  beautified  and  enriched  that  district,  will  ever  be 
reestablished,  as  the  demoralized  condition  of  both  the  wine  and  raisin 
markets  gives  small  hopes  of  satisfactory  returns  on  the  capital,  time, 
and  labor  necessary  to  be  invested  in  building  up  these  industries. 

SAN  DIEGO   COUNTY. 

In  the  county  of  San  Diego,  and  especially  in  El  Cajon  Valley,  the 
vines  are  in  a  remarkably  healthy  condition,  and  will  produce  this  year 
an  average  crop  of  grapes.  All  evidences  of  recent  incursions  of  the 
disease  have  disappeared,  and,  in  fact,  at  no  time  in  thia  very  frnitfid 
valley  had  it  ever  taken  a  very  strong  hold.  It  will  be  reniembeied 
that  it  was  in  the  valley  of  El  Cajon,  where  a  government  scientist  sent 
out  from  Washington  to  examine  into  this  remarkable  disease  saw  m- 
dences  of  it  throughout  all  the  vineyards,  and  announced  to  the  people 
as  the  result  of  his  investigation  that  within  another  year  there  would 
not  be  enough  grapes  grown  in  the  valley  to  supply  the  honae  consump- 
tion of  table  grapes  in  San  Diego  City  and  County.  I  was  assured  by 
one  gentleman  in  charge  of  the  largest  vineyard  there,  that  this  ill- 
advised  statement  has  cost  El  Cajon  Valley  not  less  than  $200,000,  by 
frightening  away  intending  investors.  It  is  true,  that  at  the  time  this 
statement  was  made  the  disease  had  undoubtedly  made  inroads  in  some 
of  the  vineyards,  and  in  some  places  a  general  languishing  condition  «f 
the  vines  was  observable;  but  this  condition  was  probably  brouj^t 
about  more  from  an  inadequate  supply  of  water  for  irrigation  at  the 
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jid  from  an  alkali  soil  in  some  places,  rather  than  from  the  effects 
ii'Jl  j^naheim  disease  itself. 

^^jjj^antof  time  no  recent  examination  of  the  vineyards  in  Ventura, 
^  'i^xhu&j  or  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  counties  has  been  made, 

statements  of  reliable  parties  residing  in  these  counties,  I 
JJ!^  that  a  general  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  vines 
^i-'^re  observable. 

submitted, 

J.  debarth  shore, 

Commissioner. 


am 

is 
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REPORT  OFI.de  TURK, 

Commissioner  for  the  Sonoma  District 


Santa  Rosa,  July  1, 1892. 

To  the  Board  of  State  Viticultural  Commissioners: 

Gentlemen:  I  herewith  submit  the  following  biennial  report  as  Com- 
missioner for  the  Sonoma  District: 

Since  my  last  report,  made  in  1890,  there  has  been  but  little  or  no 
planting  of  new  vineyards  in  this  district.  The  prices  that  have  been 
realized  for  wines  have  been  so  unsatisfactory  that  nobody  is  encour- 
aged to  plant,  and  in  the  meantime  the  phylloxera  has  been  steadily 
advancing  up  the  Los  Guilicos  and  Bennett  Valleys  toward  Santa  Rosa. 
What  little  planting  has  been  done  has  been  largely  in  the  nature  of 
setting  out  resistant  stock  in  the  vineyards  already  devastated  by  the 
phylloxera,  and  I  have  doubts  that  the  area  of  vines  in  this  district  is 
as  large  as  it  was  in  1890,  when  there  were  reported  24,450  acres  of  yines, 
of  which  22,685  were  in  bearing.  Another  cause  which  has  contributed 
to  the  loss  of  acreage,  has  been  the  uprooting  of  vineyards  by  discour- 
aged growers,  who  have  planted  orchards  and  other  crops  instead. 

Aside  from  the  phylloxera  the  district  has  been  remarkably  free  from 
insect  pests.  The  "flea  beetle ^^  and  the  thrip  have  appeared,  butbave 
not  done  much  damage. 

The  vintage  of  1891  was  very  favorable,  and  if  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  the  wine  produced  are  to  be  taken  as  indications  of  success^ 
it  was  one  of  the  most  successful  ever  known  in  the  district  The  1891 
wines  I  believe  will  turn  out  remarkably  good,  but  unfortunately  the 
prices  are  not  what  is  wanted. 

The  vintage  of  1892  wdll  be  at  least  33^  per  cent  short  in  Sonoma 
County.  The  spring  frosts  did  much  damage,  particularly  in  the  Los 
Guilicos  Valley  and  other  adjoining  sections.  This  disaster  was  fol- 
lowed by  several  weeks  of  unseasonable  and  unusually  cold  weather, 
which  further  aggravated  the  situation  and  reduced  the  crop.  This  haa 
made  holders  of  1891  and  other  wines  in  the  county  very  slow  about 
disposing  of  their  holdings,  and  there  is  little  willingness  to  sell,  all 
believing  that  the  short  crops  must  eventually  make  prices  better. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  A.  V.  La  Motte,  of  Glen  Ellen,  Mr. 
Oulevy,  of  Kohler  &  Frohling's  cellar  at  Glen  Ellen,  and  Mr.  D.  D. 
Davisson,  of  Sonoma,  as  well  as  by  personal  observation,  I  am  enabled 
to  give  some  information  as  to  the  extent  of  planting  with  resistant 
vines  in  Sonoma  Valley,  around  Glen  Ellen,  and  in  the  Los  Guilicoa 
Valley,     I  should  estimate  the  acreage  in  resistant  stock  as  follows: 

Grafted  and  in  full  bearing,  500  acres. 

Grafted  and  beginning  to  bear,  500  acres. 

Not  yet  grafted,  700  acres. 

This  is  a  good  showing,  but  it  will  be  improved  upon  largely  whett 
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^isthe  least  sign  of  a  revival  in  the  price  of  wine.     Let  some  en- 
Jl^ement  be  given  to  producers,  and  there  will  be  many  who  will  set 
tjilj  planting  resistant  stock  and  bringing  a  vineyard  into  bearing, 
[wjous  and  expensive  as  it  is. 
BejpectfuUy  submitted. 

LDeTURK, 
Commissioner. 

METEOROLOGICAL  RECORD 

jlf^wWow«  taken  by  Station  Agent  George  R.  Stone,  of  Southern  Facific  Company,  at 
^  Santa  Rosa  Station^  from  September  1, 1890,  to  July  3.1, 1892, 


Month. 


jUhSfiptember- 

October 

NoTember  _ 

'  December .. 

Bl-January — 
February--, 

Match 

April 

% 


July 

Aiig\iflt 

September . 
October  _— 
November  . 
December- 
BWanuary.... 
jebruary-- 

March 

April 


Temperature. 


Max.    Min.    Mean, 


88 
86 
75 
62 
69 
62 
75 
79 
80 

103 
96 

102 
90 
81 
79 
70 
65 
68 
85 
76 
87 
84 
90 


48 

40 

33 

31 

27 

30 

35 

38 

42 

43 

50 

50 

67 

38 

33 

27 

31 

31 

35 

35 

49 

51 

50 


63 
47 
50 
43 
56 
54 
62 
65 


45 

59 
56 
49 
49 
51 
55 
55 
62 
64 
70 


Weather. 


Days 
Clear. 


.20 


3:93 
1:25 
10.49 
1.22 
2.39 
1.23 


.75 


.20 
.20 
1.50 
8.64 
3.43 
5.07 
4.14 
2.65 
3,78 


27 
29 
27 
15 
19 

9 
11 
18 
14 
26 
25 
30 
21 
22 
27 
11 
16 

9 
15 
14 
14 
17 
28 


Days 
Cl'dy. 


Days 
Partly 
Cl'dy. 


2 
2 
4 

10 
6 
7 

11 
8 

11 
4 
3 
1 
4 
5 


12 
12 
12 
10 
12 
10 
9 
3 
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REPORT  OF  GEORGE  WEST, 

Commissioner  for  the  San  Joaquin  District. 


Stockton,  February  1, 1891. 

In  reviewing  the  progress  of  grape  growing  in  the  San  Joaquin  district 
since  my  last  report,  a  greater  development  will  be  shown  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  State. 

In  the  county  of  San  Joaquin  there  has  been  no  marked  increase  in 
the  acreage  of  vines.  The  entire  acreage  will  not  exceed  three  thousand 
The  vineyards  are  devoted  exclusively  to  table  and  wine  grapes,  both  of 
which  are  profitable.  Many  of  the  wine  vineyards  have  paid  $100  per 
acre  at  the  prevailing  price  of  $1 2  or  $1 6  per  ton  for  wine  grapes. 

Table  grapes  are  more  profitable,  and  have  been  sold  at  from  $85  \o 
$60  per  ton.  The  demand  seems  unlimited,  and  it  is  probable  that  a 
large  acreage  will  be  planted.  The  production  of  wine  for  1890  was  five 
hundred  thousand  gallons. 

Stanislaus  County  has  done  little  so  far,  but  contains  thousands  of 
acres  of  fine  land,  which  will  soon  be  developed  by  the  several  iiriga- 
tion  schemes  now  materializing.  The  county  is  well  adapted  to  flie 
growth  of  raisin  grapes,  to  which  the  most  attention  will  probably  be 
paid  for  the  present.     There  will  be  a  large  planting  this  winter. 

Merced  County  has  done  considerable  planting  in  the  past  year,  and 
this  season  will  see  a  large  acreage  planted  to  Muscats,  which  wlB 
undoubtedly  thrive.  Wines  and  brandies  of  a  good  quahty  have  been 
produced.     The  county  now  contains  nearly  2,000  acres  of  vines. 

Kern  County  has  about  1,200  acres  of  Muscats,  mostly  young  vines, 
all  of  which  are  doing  well.     A  larger  planting  will  follow  this  winter. 

Tulare  County  has  done  more  than  any  county  in  the  district,  except 
Fresno,  in  developing  the  grape  industry.  The  growers  now  number 
four  hundred  and  sixty -five,  owning  10,000  acres  of  vineyard,  2,500 
acres  of  which  are  in  bearing.  Few  wine  grapes  are  grown.  All  the 
raisin  vineyards  are  in  good  condition,  and  those  in  bearing  are  paying 
handsomely.  The  present  winter  will  see  an  exceedingly  large  acreage 
of  new  vines  planted. 

We  now  turn  our  attention  to  Fresno  County,  the  banner  grape-grow- 
ing county  of  the  State. 

The  county  contains  49,500  acres  of  vineyard,  owned  by  about  one 
thousand  six  hundred  growers;  6,600  acres  are  planted  in  wine  grapes, 
and  43,900  acres  are  in  raisin  grapes.  The  wine  vineyards  are  nearly 
all  in  full  bearing  now,  and  are  good  paying  investments.  The  vintage 
of  1890  was  probably  the  largest  that  will  be  seen  in  California  for  many 
years,  and  as  the  production  and  consumption  are  nearly  equal,  the  con- 
sumption increasing,  and  the  production  as  large  as  it  will  be  for  many 
years,  the  growers  can  look  forward  with  tolerable  certainty  to  at  least 
ten  years  of  good  prices,  even  if  the  marketing  conditions  were  not 
changed.  I  can,  however,  see  nothing  to  encourage  or  stimulate  ijie 
planting  of  wine  vineyards  at  present. 


jie market  for  the  past  two  years  has  been  greatly  relieved  by  the 
of  many  thousand  tons  of  wine  grapes,  which  were  sold  as  dried 
A  general  impression  prevailed  last  season  that  these  grapes 

largely  used  in  making  wines  in  the  East.  In  this  opinion  I  do 
ghare,  as  I  know  positively  that  very  large  quantities  were  actually 

to  take  the  place  of  other  dried  fruits,  especially  prunes.     There 

be  a  market  for  this  product  until  supplanted  by  the  Muscat,  but 

hat  time  the  quantity  now  dried  will  not  in  any  way  affect  the 
jket  when  turned  into  wine. 
fiesno  County  produces  Ports,  Sherries,  Angelicas,  Sweet  Muscats, 

brandies  of  excellent  quality.  The  sweet  wine  industry,  developed 
the  new  Sweet  Wine  law,  will  undoubtedly  assume  large  propor- 
and  the  growers  are  certainly  to  be  congratulated  on  the  bright 
its  for  good  prices,  and  a  constantly  increasing  demand  for  their 
is.  A  very  considerable  export  trade  has  been  built  up  in  the 
iSS  of  shipping  California  brandies  to  Europe,  which  will  have  a 

lency  to  relieve  the  market  of  any  surplus,  and  insure  good  prices. 
In  the  wineries  of  Fresno  County  about  12,000  tons  of  grapes  were 
(tilled  during  the  vintage  of  1890,  the  product  being  turned  into  sweet 
le  and  brandy. 

It  is  upon  the  raisin  business  that  the  chief  interest  of  the  growers 
lis  district,  is  centered. 

Ihe  importance  of  this  industry  to  the  State  in  general,  and  the  San 
iB|iun  Valley  in  particular,  cannot  be  overestimated.     There  are  now 

two  thousand  three  hundred  vineyard  proprietors  in  this  valley, 
li of  whom  are  growing  raisins*  This  number  will  be  largely  aug- 
Bated  during  the  present  winter.  Large  tracts  of  land  in  all  the 
unties  of  the  valley  are  being  subdivided,  and  sold  in  tracts  of  from 

to  forty  acres,  many  of  which  are  bought  by  people  who  intend 
iingupon  the  land  purchased,  and  embarking  their  all  in  the  raisin 
Whether  they  will  meet  with  disaster  or  not  time  only  can 
(fbutif  they  are  planting  with  the  idea  that  the  present  prices  will 
baintained,  they  will  most  unquestionably  be  disappointed,  for  the 
lit  enthusiastic  prophets  for  the  future  of  the  business  admit  that 
||»  must  come  down;  and  there  are  many  of  our  best  informed 
iirers  and  packers  who  are  now  predicting  that  the  raisin  business 
l,in  a  few  years,  be  in  a  worse  condition  than  the  wine  business  was 
l|e  years  1888  and  1889.  This  industry  hrfa  been  developed  at  such 
%arkable  rate,  that  it  was  deemed  of  the  utmost  importance  by  this 
^Eoission  that  the  most  accurate  possible  statistics  be  compiled  to 
%  the  total  acreage  planted,  the  acreage  in  bearing,  and  the  acreage 
Hjet  producing,  in  order  that  these  figures  could  be  placed  before 
^ who  are  now  contemplating  planting..  This  has  been  most  care- 
j|done,  as  the  Directory  of  the  counties  mentioned  will  show.    The 

It  of  this  investigation  is  as  follows: 


1    County. 

Total 
Acres  In 
Vineyard. 

Acres 
in  Wine 
Grapes. 

Acres  in 

Raisin 

Grapes  in 

Bearing. 

Acres  in 

Raisin 

Grapes  not 

Bearing. 

Total  Acres 

in  Raisin 

Grapes. 

Number  ol 
Growers. 

1: 

49,500 
9,919 
1,200 
1,855 

6,574 
^  45 

17,750 

2,552 

26,176 
7,322 
1,200 
1,218 

43,926 
9,874 
1,200' 
1,430 

160O 

'465 

40 

u. 

425 

212 

65 

^ 

62,474 

6,044 

20,514 

35,916 

56,430 

2,17a 

I-.      " """"": 
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From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  there  are  now  planted  in  raisin  giaper 
in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  56,430  acres.  It  will  also  be  apparent  ftat 
20,000  acres  are  in  bearing  now,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  not 
one  half  of  these  are  in  full  bearing. 

Among  all  growers  one  hundred  boxes  of  twenty  pounds  each  per  acre 
is  considered  a  very  moderate  yield  for  a  raisin  vineyard  in  full  bearing. 
Hence,  the  56,000  acres  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  may  be  relied  upon 
to  produce  in  four  years'  time  5,600,000  boxes  of  raisins.  Twenty  thou- 
sand acres  may  safely  be  considered  planted  in  raisin  grapes  in  tbfr 
State  outside  of  this  valley.  These  vineyards  will  produce,  when  in  M 
bearing,  2,000,000  boxes,  making  a  total  of  7,600,000  boxes  of  raisins  for 
the  State  from  the  vineyards  now  planted.  The  plantings  of  the  spring 
of  1891  will  be  very  large — ^probably  15,000  acres  in  this  valley— which 
will  fully  ofiset  any  part  of  the  acreage  now  planted  which  may  from 
any  cause  prove  failures.  With  these  figures  before  us,  which  are  cer- 
tainly  conservative,- it  is  well  to  turn  to  the  statistics  of  production  and 
consumption  in  America.  Prom  the  best  sources  of  information  obtain- 
able, the  following  statement  of  production  of  raisins  in  the  State  smoe 
1873  is  given: 

1873 6,000  twenty-pound  Iwxes. 

1874 9,000  twenty-pound  boMB 

1875 __ 11,000  twenty-pound  boxML 

1876 —.19,000  twenty-pound  bom 

1877 32,000  twenty-pound  boiea 

1878 ___ __48,000  twenty-pound  boiei 

1879 65,000  twenty-pound  boxei 

o?" 75,000  twenty-pound  bom 

1881--__ 90,000  twenty-pound  bom 

1882 115,000  twenty-pound  boxes. 

1883 _ -140,000  twenty-pound  bom, 

1884. _ : __ 175,000  twenty.pound  bom 

^885 - 470,000  twenty-pound  boxtt 

1886 :___. 703,000  twenty-pound  bom 

1887 _ 800,000  twenty-pound  bom 

1888 _^ 950,000  twenty-pound  boxes. 

1889  1,250,000  twenty-pound  bom 

1890  (estimated) 2,040,000  twenty-pound  boxes. 

Prom  the  statistics  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the 
Treasury  Department  have  been  collected  the  following  figures  showing 
the  total  imports  of  raisins  into  the  United  States,  in  pounds.  These, 
for  purposes  of  comparison,  have  been  reduced  to  twenty-pound  boieg, 
though  the  bulk  of  foreign  raisins  coi^ea  in  twenty- two-pound  (ten-kilo- 
gram) boxes.  No  figures  can  be  obtained  prior  to  1884,  at  which  time 
the  Bureau  separated  raisins  from  the  classification  of  "dried  fruits." 
The  imports  for  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  were: 


Year. 


1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 


Pounds. 


53,702,220 
38,319,787 
40,387,946 
40,673,288 
40,476,763 
35,091,139 
36,914,330 


lQ20'POiDiA 
Bos*. 


plngthe  California  product  in  twenty -pound  boxes,  and  the  imports 
%al)road  in  the  same  unit,  the  result  is  the  total  American  consump- 
t  It  rcBul  ts  as  follows : 


r-. 

Year. 

Imported  In 
20-115,  Boxes. 

California— 
20- lb.  Boxes, 

Total  American 

Consumption — 

20-lb.  Boxes. 

- 

2,685,111 

1,915,989 
2,019,397 
2,033,614 
2,023,838 
1,754,557 
1,845,716 

175,000 
470,000 
703,000 
800,000 
950,000 
1,250,000 
1,400,000 

2,860,111 
2,385,989 
2,722,397 

f^ 

2,833,614 

2,973,838 

"^L 

3,004,657 

H 

3,245,716- 

lie  above  tables  are  for  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30th,  and  what 
ji  the  California  crops  of  1890  will  have  upon  the  imports  cannot 

ififfln  these  statistics  it  will  be  gathered  that  the  total  consumption 

tans  in  America  at  the  present  time  is  about  3,250,000  boxes^ 

'  'ing  dried  grapes.  ^  The  yield  from  the  vineyards  now  planted  in 

nia,  when  in  bearing,  will,  at  the  most  conservative  estimate,  bo 

Ithan  double  that  amount. 

e  consumption  of  raisins  in  this  country  increased  only  400,000 
J  in  the  years  from  1884  to  1890.  Allowing  for  a  much  greater 
eitionate  increase  of  consumption  for  the  next  few  years,  the  con- 
ption  of  America,  when  the  California  vineyards  of  to-day  are  in 
ing,  may  be  placed  at  4,000,000  boxes.  From  these  estimates  we 
lace  the  California  product  of  1895  at  7,600,000  boxes,  and  the 
rican  consumption  at  4,000,000  boxes. 

fth  these  facts  in  view,  is  it  not  well  for  those  who  now  contemplate 
^Ing  raisin  vineyards  to  pause  and  consider,  and  study  well  the 
eof  the  industry?  It  is  evident  that  the  market  must  be  relieved 
me  way  by  exportation,  or  the  consumption  increased  by  a  reduc- 
in  price,  which  will  place  the  raisins  of  California  on  the  market  as 
iple  article  of  food.  The  shipment  of  green  fruit  to  the  Eastern 
|ets  would  also  possibly  reduce  the  surplus  to  some  extent.  It  is 
ppinion  of  many  that  the  relief  will  come  from  increased  consump- 
'  Raisins,  as  used  now,  are  a  luxury,  and  are  not  found  upon  the 
pof  the  poor.  As  a  luxury,  the  consumption  will  not  increase  in 
ratio  much  in  excess  of  the  increase  from  1884  to  1890,  mentioned 
%,for  the  reason  that  a  rise  or  fall  of  2  or  3  cents  per  pound  would 
|in  any  way  afiect  the  consumption  of  raisins  among  the  peoplo 
ware  now  using  them. 

I|i8  before  the  poorer  classes  that  raisins  must  be  placed  as  a  staple 
feof  food,  at  a  price  which  will  attract  them.  As  a  food  nothing 
|be  more  nutritious  than  a  raisin  or  dried  grape.  There  is  a  small 
{in  growing  raisins  at  3  cents  per  pound,  stemmed,  and  put  up 
ready  for  market.  This  would  place  the  raisins  of  California 
Hhe  people  of  the  East  at  a  price  lower  than  any  other  dried  fruit, 
|Lo other  fruit  is  so  valuable  as  a  food.  When  the  raisins  of  Cali- 
|are  so  introduced,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  consump^ 
Wl  be  wonderfully  increased,  but  to  what  extent  remains  to  be 
I  This  is  a  point  which  every  man  who  now  contemplates  planting 
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s.  raisin  vineyard  should  carefully  consider.     In  any  event,  it  will  take 
time  to  develop  this  market. 

I  believe  that  my  estimate  of  the  crop  of  1895 — 7,600,000  boxe&-iB  ] 
■conservative,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  based  on  an  average  yield  of  three  ; 
tons  of  green  grapes  per  acre,  and  it  is  a  well  authenticated  fact  tkt 
crops  of  ten  tons  per  acre  are  not  at  all  uncommon  from  Muscat  vine- 
yards in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley. 

With  a  crop  of  7,600,000  boxes— 4,000,000  boxes  of  which  we  may 
<3ount  as  consumed — we  have  a  surplus  of  3,600,000  boxes,  or  3,600  car- 
loads, to  dispose  of  as  cheap  goods  in  1895.     No  grower  in  planting  a ; 
vineyard  expects  to  average  less  than  five  tons  of  grapes  per  acre,  and 
if  these  expectations  are  realized,  the  surplus  of  1895  would  be  8,600  : 
carloads.     These  goods  will  come  into  competition  with  low-grade  Valen*  ] 
•cia  raisins.     The  tariff  of  course  cuts  a  most  important  figure  in  the 
future  of  this  industry.     Should  it  be  reduced^  the  result  can  but  be 
disastrous. 

It  is  a  common  assertion  that  we  ha  ve  the  world  for  a  market  for  our 
raisins,  but  this  claim  is  disputed.  At  the  present  time  we  could  poflsi- 
bly  market  a  few  fancy  goods  in  England,  but  the  quantity  would  not  i 
in  any  way  be  perceptible  in  the  general  market.  It  must  be  remembered  I 
that  when  foreign  raisins  are  driven  out  of  America,  they  must  find  a 
market  somewhere  else,  and  if  put  upon  the  market  of  England,  Tvhici 
is  already  supplied,  a  heavy  fall  in  prices  must  result,  which  would 
make  it  impossible  for  our  growers  to  compete  with  them.  Further- 
more, no  country  of  Europe,  except  Great  Britain,  consumes  any  great 
quantity  of  raisins. 

Prices  for  raisins  in  California,  for  the  next  few  years,  will  probal , 
be  good.     As  long  as  prices  are  kept  up,  planting  will  continue.   What  \ 
the  result  of  this  indiscriminate  heavy  planting  will  be  remains  to  be ' 
seen,  and  it  must  be  remembered  by  those  who  are  now  planting,  that ' 
every  additional  10,000  acres  of  good  Muscat  vines  means  an  additional 
1,000,000  boxes  of  raisins  to  be  disposed  of. 

Foreign  competition  in  our  home  market  cannot  be  ignored.  The 
raisin  vineyards  of  Spain  are  very  productive,  and  are  all  in  bearing. 
Their  crops  will  continue  to  be  harvested  and  placed  upon  the  markets 
of  the  world  at  a  cost  to  the  producer  considerably  below  the  cost  of 
producing  in  California.  Furthermore,  our  2:J-cent  duty  is  partly  offflet 
by  the  following  fact:  that  freight  on  the  foreign  raisins  to  New  Yorkifl 
about  7  cents  per  box  of  twenty  pounds,  and  the  cost  of  packing  about 
3  cents,  while  the  freight  on  California  raisins  is  about  35  cents  per 
box,  and  the  cost  of  packing  15  cents  per  box.  The  duty  on  the  foreign 
raisins  being  2^  cents  per  pound,  would  give  our  producers  an  apparent 
advantage  of  10  cents  per  box  in  New  York. 

In  the  above  report,  I  have  endeavored  to  place  before  the  public  the 
bare  facts  covering  the  present  state  of  the  raisin  industry.  The  sta- 
tistics of  acreage  are  absolutely  correct,  and  my  estimate  of  the  crop  rf 
1890  is  as  near  correct  as  possible.  The  full  returns  will  not  change  it 
100,000  boxes  one  way  or  another.  It  does  not  include  500  carloads  of 
dried  grapes  shipped  during  the  past  season. 

It  is  necessary  to  the  future  of  the  industry  that  these  facts  become 
generally  known,  and  being  known,  it  is  for  each  individual  to  deddc 
whether  or  not  to  engage  in  the  industry. 
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,  following  statistics  are  taken  from   Prof.  Gustav  Eisen's   very 

IjleTvork,  "The  Raisin  Industry,"  recently  published, 

j^jrfgof  Valencia  raisins  from  1850  to  1889,  according  to  English 


I.                Year, 

f             

England. 

America. 

Other 
Places. 

Total  Tons. 

l^^ 

9,423 

8,491 

8,844 

7,883 

7,206 

7,464 

8,909 

9,485 

13,542 

9,546 

7,257 

8,072 

7,564 

12,290 

8,655 

9,863 

12,735 

12,701 

14,293 

8,434 

10,060 

12,578 

15,677 

10,796 

13,724 

12,568 

15,272 

•165 
285 
320 
99 
296 
736 

9,588 
9,663 
9,164 

''        „__,__ 

787 

r ' 

70 
50 
85 
12 

8,053 
7,552 
8,286 
8,921 

i- ' 

P - 

*       ..,— 

9,485 

!• 

t - 

i: - 

U 

654 
163 

2,831 
63 

182 
113 
454 
143 
238 
100 
182 

12 
473 
177 
794 

25 
110 
625 
535 
710 
439 
595 
676 

14,378 
9,822 

10,542 
8,278 
7900 

t — - —  - 

125 

38 

362 

402 

668 

3,095 

1,867 

2,210 

6,210 

4,088 

2,960 

5,513 

6,590 

3,816 

12,515 

8  876 

t-r -- 

10^237 
13  611 

1. 

13,646 
18,182 
10,316 
12,380 
18,413 
20,300 
14,466 
19,676 
19,753 
19,764 

;. ^ 

— 

15,231 
13,026 
17,507 
18,121 
19,644 
10,210 
10,250 
15,194 
16,648 
15,524 
12,000 

9,525 

.   8,977 

10,169 

21,693 

16,722 

9,686 

9,397 

15,687 

18,831 

12,246 

14,645 

1,244 

892 

969 

1,732 

3,983 
4,289 
3,596 
6,113 

3,479 
4,655 

4,724 

26,100 
22,895 
28,625 
41,346 
40,349 
24,186 
23,243 
36,994 
38,958 
32,424 
27,369 

i- i'j[[_       "   ii]]i"i 

r^  -— — . — 
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Year. 

United 

States. 

British 
Col'ies. 

Great 
Britain. 

France. 

North 

Europe. 

South 
America. 

Sun- 
dries. 

Total 
Boxes. 

TMal 

1864.. 
1865.. 
1866.. 
1867.. 
1868.. 
1869- 
1870_ 
1871- 
1872.. 
1873.- 

879,794 

879,794 

907,305 

966,724 

1,053,726 

767,321 

1,331,937 

1,147,633 

1,325,705 

1,368,822 

1,320,000 

976,000 

1,321,000 

1,250,000 

1,182,088 

1,146,288 

1,115,101 

1,043,727 

967,571 

45,906 
75,708 
72,208 
96,124 

125,407 
58,265 

120,039 
98,817 
95,024 
45,495 
43,400 
42,000 
52,000 
56,600 
58,242 
30,59a 
46,717 
31,730 
38,431 

258,458 
269,072 
220,756 
166,737 
222,426 
175,602 
216,015 
183,916 
383,890 
241,325 
240,000 
271,000 
357,000 
250,000 
194,471 
237,659 
174,126 
141,415 
176,349 

137,379 
171,743 
178,862 
129,391 
163,306 
117,612 
90,103 
161,123 
230,046 
196,239 
200,000 
203,000 
276,000 
300,000 
330,767 
368,420 
297,412 
251,382 
277,253 

59,659 
64,319 

62,076 

58,222 

64,262 

84,472 

57,687 

69,800 

72,788 

99,424 

,  99,500 

98,000 

115,000 

100,000 

99,661 

107,888 

108,222 

101,828 

130,646 

109,741 

96,658 

115,305 

116,762 

103,082 

67,634 

113,765 

87,242 

119,042 

209,000 
255,000 
191,000 
136,000 
215,000 
80,800 
270,000 
274,000 

1,200,000 
1,800,000 
1,750,000 
1,670,000 
1,950,000 
1,360,000 
2,200,000 
2,200,000 
1,920,000 
2,500,000 
2,100,000 
1,670,000 
2,252,000 
2,200,000 
2,180,000 
2,125,000 
2,015,000 
1,800,000 
1,200,000 

^ 

^ 

■^ 

^ 
m 
vm 

1874.. 

m 

1875. 

98,000 
91,000 

1876.. 

21712 

1877 

212011 

1878.- 
1879.. 
1880.. 
1881.. 
1882.. 
1883- 

98,429 
63,688 
76,466 
81,196 
98,007 

211,000 
170,000 
197,000 
147,000 
178,000 

m 

1884. 

1885.- 

1886 

1887- 

850,000 
850,000 
750,000 

m 

1888.. 

1^ 

1889- . 

120,000 

Production  and  distribution  of  Smyrna  raisins  from  1844  to  1884, 
according  to  the  United  States  consular  reports: 

1844 m 

1868 Dp 

1871 m 

1872 _ ^m 

1879 .-. %fSb 

1881 49^000 

1884 ss^on 

According  to  English  estimates  the  raisin  crop  of  Smyrna  only  reached 
twenty-seven  thousand  tons  in  1876,  and  was  divided  as  follows: 

BED  RAISINS.  Tons. 

Chesme  _ _  5,100 

Vourla .._ 5,000 

Yerlv .. 2,800 

Carabouma  _.. __. 1600 

-^—     U^ 

SULTANAS. 

Chesme 7400 

Vourla 3100 

Yerlv 1150 

Carabouma ^ 800 

12,48) 

Grand  total 1 36^39) 


BBD  RAISINS.  TonS. 

2,699 

MfEiirope _. ...6,488 

^ „  „  _  2250 

Ijaand  Turkey  ._I^1-""""  "I"""""  I"""""^"" 

m,  14,442 

^^"'  SULTANAS. 

\ ._ 2,820 

i,etc __. 285 

12,575 

dtotal 27,017 

le  world's  raisin  production  in  1889: 

'  Tons. 

-.._ 125,000 

120,000 

28,000 

ti, Calabria,  and  Pantellaria 15,000 

-'-      10,000 

8,000 

5,000 

_ .„     1,000 

312,000 

The  above  does  not  include  dried  wine  grapes  from  Italy,  California, 
il^rSjnor  any  raisins  made  in  Victoria  (Australia).    ' 

[In  viewing  these  figures  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  products  of 
[liiiece  and  Smyrna  are  principally  currants,  sultanas,  and  dried  wine 
>— George  West,'] 

Satement  showing  the  quantity  and  value  of  currants  and  raisins 

iioited  and  entered  for  consumption  in  the  "United  States  from.  1873 


Year  Ending  June  30th. 

Raisins. 

Currants— Zante  and  aU  0  thers. 

Quantity— lbs. 

Value, 

Quantity— lbs. 

Value. 

ft 

35,271,312 
36,419,922 
30,501,316 
32,221,065 
32,419,637 
32,931,736 

$2,292,948  83 
2,544,605  95 
2,443,155  60 
2,425,277  14 
2,109,333  60 
1,904,866  13 

14,141,797 
19,319,191 

19,334,468 
20,911,061 
17,152,664 
17,941,352 

$566,386  49 
752,694  00 

IB 

771,384  56 
856,425  62 
749,488  00 
776,827  00 

M 

n 

M 

Statement  showing  the  quantity  and  value  of  currants  and  raisins 
JJ^rted  and  entered  for  consumption  in  the  United  States,  with  rates 
<*ty;  etc.,  from  1 879  to  1 888 :       ^ 
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Raisins. 


Year  Ending  June 
30  th. 

Quantity- 
Pounds. 

Value. 

Rate  of  Duty 
per  Pound. 

Am't  of  Duty 
Collected. 

AdmtioMiaail 

BiscnmjBat. 

ingDtity, 

1879 

38,523,535 
39,542,925 
39,654,755 
43,779,867 
51,487,389 
56,676,658 
39,778,695 
37,999,306 
40,660,603 
40,340,117 

11,943,941  14 
2,274,763  00 
2,711,771  74 
3,260,033  74 
3,495,599  45 
3,543,916  15 
2,728,847  46 
2,782,599  76 
2,297,469  30 
2,098,503  00 

23^  cents. 
2>^  cents. 
2K  cents. 
2}4  cents. 
2X  cents. 
2     cents. 
2     cents. 
2     cents. 
2     cents. 
2     cents. 

1963,088  42 

988,573  19 

991,368  95 

1,094,496  n 

1,287,184  77 

1,133,633  15 

795,673  90 

759,986  12 

813,212  06 

806,802  32 

8D» 

1880_. 

1881 

1882-..      

1883  __ 

2Dn 
50  OD 

stoo 

80  00 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 -.._ 

CUKEANTS — ZanTB  AND  OtHBBS. 


Year  Ending  June 
30th. 

Quantity— 
Poninds. 

Value. 

Rate  of  Duty 
per  Pound. 

Am't  of  Duty 
Collected. 

AdditionalftBd 

Disciiminat- 

iugDnty. 

1879 

17,405,347 
18,007,492 
21,631,512 
32,592,231 
31,171,171 
32,743,712 
25,534,507 
22,623,171 
29,196,393 
30,636,424 

$520,831  07 

600,603  40 

845,773  00 

1,388,886  00 

1,247,504  00 

1,220,575  16 

723,415  00 

744,784  00 

1,062,326  00 

1,176,532  76 

Ic  per  lb. 
Ic  per  lb. 
Ic  per  lb. 
Ic  per  lb. 
ic  per  lb, 
Ic  per  lb. 
Ic  per  lb. 
Ic  per  lb. 
Ic  perlb, 
Ic  per  lb. 

1174,053  47 
180,074  92 
216,315  12 
325,922  31 
311,711  71 
327,437  12 
255,345  07 
226,231  71 
291,963  93 
306,364  24 

1880  

1881 

1882 -_- 

1883 

1884 

1885 . 

1886 

111780 

1887 

1888 

Respectfully  submitted. 


GEORGE  WEST, 

CommiBsioner  for  the  San  Joaquin  District! 


SUPPLEMENTARY  REPORT. 

Stockton,  Gal.,  August  16, 1892. 

Since  my  last  report  there  has  been  no  material  change  in  the  condi- 
tion of  the  viticultural  interests  in  this  district. 

In  San  Joaquin  County  little  interest  has  ever  been  taken  in  vine 
growing,  although  the  vineyards  now  planted  produce  large  crops,  which 
have  always  commanded  fair  prices,  and  have  yielded  returns  much  mow 
remunerative  than  grain.  This  is  especially  true  of  table  grapes,  which 
can  always  be  relied  upon  to  produce  $100  per  acre  at  present  prices. 
There  seems  no  immediate  danger  of  overdoing  this  branch  of  the  indofr 
try,  although  the  market  will  always  be  uncertain  and  fluctuate  with 
the  fruit  crop  of  the  East,  All  table  grapes  will  produce  a  good  neutral 
brandy,  and  consequently  will  be  in  demand  at  the  wineries  in  years 
of  depression  at  approximately  the  same  price  paid  for  low-grade  wine 
grapes. 

There  has  been  no  increase  in  the  acreage  of  vines  in  San  Joaquin 
County. 

Stanislaus  County  planted  quite  an  area  in  raisin  grapes  in  the  winter 
of   1890-91.     The  same   may  be  said  of  Merced,  Tulare,  and  Kem 


gfies,  while  it  is  probable  that  10,000  acres  of  Muscats  were  planted 
jwinter  of  1890-91.  It  is  only  fair  to  estimate  that  the  plant  of 
p2  would  no  more  than  offset  the  acreage  of  older  vines  abandoned 

}  planted  on  poor  lands. 
pegno  County  is,  of  course,  the  leading  grape-growing  county  of  the 

pie  business  of  growing  wine  grapes  in  this  county  has  suffered  with 

Ijeneral  depression  throughout  the  State.    The  wine  market  presents 

l^emarkable  spectacle  of  increased  consumption,  decreased  produc- 

jand  low  prices.     This  state  of  affairs  cannot  long  exist,  and  a 

jiiion  is  sure  to  come. 

|jhc  vintage  of  1891  in  Fresno  was  very  large,  and  the  prices  were 

iMactory,    The  coming  vintage  will  be  relieved  by  the  drying  of  a 

liderable  amount  of  wine  grapes. 

[ftntrary  to  my 'expectations  the  prices  received  by  the  raisin  growers 

rcrop  of  1891  were  hardly  satisfactory.     The  crop  of  1892  was 

lely  damaged  by  coulure — so  severely  indeed  as  to  amount  to  an 

t  total  loss  of  the  fruit  crop  in  many  of  the  young  vineyards.     In 

squence  of  this,  and  also  of  the  general  shortage  of  the  fruit  crop  in 

the  prices  for  the  year  1892  will  be  highly  remunerative. 

isfact,  however,  should  not  induce  extension  of  the  acreage  devoted  to 

^cultivation  of  the  Muscat  grape,  for  there  is  nothing  in  the  present 

A  to  justify  the  venture.     By  far  the  largest  part  of  the  vine- 

B  of  the  valley  are  not  yet  in  bearing,  and  will  at  the  next  good 

produce  a  crop  so  unwieldy  as  to  completely  demoralize  the 

lole  industry,  unless  steps  are  taken  to  provide  all  possible  outlets 

ito  vastly  improve  the  facilities  for  handling  the  crop.     One  of  the 

it  serious  features  of  the  whole  situation  is  the  competition  of  the 

e currant,  now  admitted  into  this  country  free  of  duty.     Immense 

mtities  of  these  currants  are  dumped  on  the  markets  of  New  York  at 

BwMch  we  cannot  meet — especially  with  labor  costing  $1  60  per 

ifagainst  European  labor  costing  about  20  cents  per  day. 

}  growers  who  have  established  brands  will  always  be  in  position 
bimnand  better  prices  for  their  goods  than  those  who  are  compelled 
Wtothe  packers. 

I  Re  disposition  of  the  second-crop  Muscats  is  a  matter  worthy  of  the 
it  serious  consideration,  A  yield  of  one  ton  per  acre  of  second-crop 
sfrom  the  raisin  vineyards  of  Fresno  and  Tulare,  when  in  full 
iag,will  produce  an  aggregate  tonnage  appalling  to  contemplate. 
icottceded  by  all  growers  that  the  drying  of  this  second  crop  will  in  a 
\m  be  out  of  the  question.  What  can  be  done  with  them  ?  There 
pe  thousands  upon  thousands  of  tons  to  dispose  of.  During  the 
uer  a  great  deal  has  been  said  about  converting  these  second- 
js  into  wine  and  brandy,  but  the  amount  which  could  be  so 
ned  would  not  in  any  way  affect  the  aggregate  production  of  grapes. 
pirn  market  is,  has  been,  and  will  be  fully  supplied  by  the  vine- 
i  planted  in  wine  grapes,  and  the  wineries  will  naturally  handle 
J  Muscats  that  can  possibly  be  marketed.  So  much  can  be  used, 
R^omore;  and  an  attempt  to  force  any  large  amount  of  Muscat  wine 
^ady  into  consumption  would  result  simply  in  depressing  the 
k  so  that  there  would  be  no  profit  left.  The  flavor  of  the  Muscat 
py  is  very  pronounced,  and  is  much  admired  by  some  people. 
'       5w 
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However,  to  the  general  public  it  is  unknown,  and  to  cultivate  the 
public  taste  will  take  years.  If  some  means  could  be  devised  for  mai- 
ing  neutral  grape  spirit  from  the  second-crop  Muscat,  the  whole  question 
would  be  solved,  for  a  very  large  amount  of  such  spirit  could  be  exported. 

The  making  of  table  syrup  is  a  matter  which  should  be  investigated 
,  by  the  raisin  growers  of  Fresno.  Such  a  syrup,  condensed  under  a 
vacuum,  would  present  a  beautiful  appearance,  and  would  be  an  article 
which  could  possibly  be  exported.  There  are  several  methods  of  pro- 
ducing this  syrup.  I  have  devoted  considerable  attention  to  this  matter, 
and  carried  out  a  line  of  experiments  with  Mr.  H.  S.  Lord,  of  Hartford, 
Connecticut,  which  demonstrated  that  an  article  could  be  produced 
pleasing  both  to  the  eye  and  to  the  taste.  There  would  be  a  large  mar- 
ket for  such  a  product  as  a  temperance  fruit  drink,  and  also  as  a  syrup 
for  general  table  and  household  use.  There  is  also  another  process 
owned  by  the  Yaryan  Company  of  Toledo,  Ohio.  These  should  both  be 
investigated  by  the-  raisin  growers  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley.  There 
may  be  some  methods  in  use  in  the  South  which  would  be  practical 
here. 

I  have  in  this  report  made  no  attempt  at  the  compilation  of  statistics, 
total  production,  importations,  consumption,  etc.,  but  shall  in  my  next 
report  give  as  close  estimates  as  possible  for  the  years  1891  and  1892. 

I  am  aware  that  the  publication  of  reports  and  statistics  of  the  gen- 
eral tenor  of  my  report  of  1890  is  not  popular  with  the  people  whoown 
large  tracts  of  land  which  they  would  like  to  subdivide  and  sell,  but  in 
closing  I  would  state  that  the  opinions  I  have  advanced  are  backed  by 
the  most  practical  growers  of  California. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

GEORGE  WEST, 
Commissioner  for  the  San  Joaquin  District. 
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Commissioner  for  the  Napa  District.. 


Napa,  December  22,  1890. 

^iit Board  of  State  Viticultural  Commissioners: 

Ibbtiembn:  I   hand  you   herewith   reports  and  statistics  of  Napa 
liDitf  collected  by  A.  Warren  Robinson.    I  am  glad  to  see  that  the 
jiSstics  of  Napa  County  have  been  collected  with  a  great  deal  of  care, 
lilhope  that  all  of  my  reports  will  prove  quite  satisfactory. 
Yours  truly, 

E.  C.  PRIBER. 

IRC.  Pbiber,  Viticultural  Commissioner  for  the  Napa  District: 

to  Sib:  I  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  viticultural  report  for 

iia  County,  as  per  your  instructions  and  blanks  furnished  November 


Have  made  a  very  thorough  canvass  of  the  county,  and  am  confi- 
Wthe  statistics  gathered  are  as  complete  as  possible.  Not  that  every 
ieyard  has  been  enumerated,  for  there  are  in  several  out-of-the-way 
blities  small  vineyards  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  find.  But  I 
betaken  much  pains  to  cover  most  of  the  ground,  and  have  done  the 
roybest  Icould. 

Kapa  County  is  preeminently  the  home  of  the  vine,  and  vineyards  are 
Ilk  found  in  almost  every  section  joining  one  another,  scores  in  num- 
tin  Bome  localities,  in  others  scattered.  Consequently  in  gathering 
fefetics  considerable  labor  and  much  time  were  required  in  riding 
bugh  valleys,  in  out-of-the-way  glfens,  and  upon  rough  hillsides;  for 
ibgh  the  main  vineyard  belt  lies  in  Napa  Valley,  between  the  towns 
<Yountville  and  St.  Helena,  numerous  vineyards  of  greater  or  less 
%tare  located  upon  the  more  elevated  hillsides  or  table-lands. 
letween  the  towns  above  mentioned  the  valley  is  covered  with  a  solid 
ieyardj  so  to  speak,  extending  not  only  over  the  lower  level  land,  but 
%upon  the  slopes  of  the  bordering  hills,  both  on  the  east  and  on 
fcwest  sides.  In  the  vicinity  of  Calistoga,  and  above  that  town  in  the 
Ji^ction  of  Knights  Valley,  there  is  a  large  tract  of  vineyard,  as  well  as 
"'the  hills  to  the  west  of  the  town  named. 

.tot much  attention  is  paid  to  viticulture  in  Pope  Valley — there  being 
%t  section  but  fifteen  or  twenty  small  vineyards — owing  probably 
Jifte  expense  of  transporting  grapes  and  wine  over  Howell  Mountain 
•"ftetown  of  St.  Helena, 

%  Howell  Mountain  there  are  several  fine  vineyards,  planted  eight 
Jfen  years  ago  on  virgin  soil,  from  much  of  which  the  primitive  forest 
*^recently  been  removed. 

fithin  the  narrow  confines  of  Conn  Valley  and  upon  the  hillsides 
Jiftt  hand,  there  are  many  vineyards  and  several  wine  cellars,  and 
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in  Chiles  Valley  also;  although  in  the  latter  locality  vineyards  are  not 
numerous. 

In  Foss  Valley  and  on  the  adjacent  hills  there  are  but  few  vineyatdu. 
In  Berry essa  Valley  none  to  speak  of,  of  any  extent.  Wooden,  Gordon, 
and  Capelle  Valleys  have  but  few  vineyards,  though  vines  bear  wel 
According  to  returns  from  Gordon  Valley,  near  the  Solano  County  Kne, 
south  of  Napa  City,  few  vines  are  cultivated.  Very  few  vines  are  found 
in  the  Suscol  district.  To  the  west  of  Napa  City,  towards  Sonoma, there 
are  several  vineyards,  the  majority  of  which  are  not  to  be  classed  among 
the  larger  ones  of  the  upper  Napa  Valley. 

Throughout  the  entire  county  the  principal  varieties  of  grapes  raised 
are  Zinfandel,  Riesling,  and  Chasselas  (Golden  and  Fontainebleau). 
These  varieties  are  to  be  found  in  almost  every  vineyard,  as  they  are 
esteemed  to  be  among  the  best  for  wine  making.  In  many  vineyards 
finer  foreign  varieties  that  have  been  found  excellent  for  wine  making 
are  grown.  For  instance,  Mataro,  Sauvignon  Vert,  St.  Macaire,  Bur- 
gundy, etc. 

The  acreage  of  table  grapes  in  the  county  is  exceedingly  limited. 
Malvoisies  have  been  rated  under  the  head  of  wine  grapes,  as,  for  the 
greater  part,  they  have  been  sold  to  wine  makers;  in  fact,  comparatively 
few  Malvoisies  are  now  raised.  Very  few  Muscat,  Tokay,  or  other  varieties 
of  table  grapes  have  been  shipped  from  Napa  Valley  this  year,  though 
a  few  carloads  have  been  sent  East. 

The  yield  of  grapes  this  season  ha^  varied  in  different  locahties.  Some 
vineyards  bore  larger  crops  than  their  owners  anticipated  early  in  the 
season.  There  were  no  extensive  killing  frosts  in  the  spring,  no  severe 
blighting  winds,  and  little  hot  weather  later  in  the  season  to  injure 
grapes  to  any  great  extent.  Other  vineyards  yielded  but  moderate 
crops,  causes  for  which  will  appear  farther  on, 

A  few  vineyards — and  but  few — received  little  or  no  care  during  the 
entire  season,  the  owners  having  been  discouraged  by  reason  of  the  low 
prices  for  grapes  that  have  ruled  during  the  last  three  or  four  years. 
Nearly  every  wine  cellar  in  the  county  has  been  the  scene  of  activity 
during  the  vintage,  and  the  cooperage  has,  for  the  most  part,  been  filled. 
Fermentation  has  progressed  favorably,  the  new  wine  is  being  racked 
off,  and  what  now  is  of  the  most  interest  to  cellarmen  is  the  price  they 
will  obtain  for  their  output. 

The  price  for  grapes  has  ruled  higher  this  season  than  for  several  pre- 
ceding years,  varying  from  $12  to  $22  per  ton,  according  to  variety. 

In  certain  localities  the  deadly  phylloxera  is  rapidly  making  inroa(l8, 
and  some  of  our  fairest  vineyards  are  gradually  succumbing  to  the 
attacks  of  this  insatiable  pest.  In  fact,  this  disease  is  widespread,  and 
bids  fair  to  materially  change  the  viticultural  outlook  in  the  courBe  of 
a  few  years.  In  many  vineyards  diseased  vines  are  being  uprooted, 
their  places  being  supplied  with  resistant  stocks,  or  in  other  caseSj  lyheie 
the  small  vineyardist  cannot  afford  the  expense  of  the  long  timeof  wMfc" 
ing,  the  ground  will  be  planted  to  grain  crops  or  to  orchard.  Resistanto 
have  done  well,  and  those  vineyardists  who  have  got  them  are  pleased 
with  their  success. 

There  are  numerous  thrifty  vineyards  where  the  phylloxera  has  not 
appeared  that  yield  excellent  crops. 

Very  few  new  vineyards  have  been  planted  this  season,  for  variooB 
reasons.     Should  the  new  Vine  bring  good  prices,  probably  it  would 


s  several  persons  to  plant  new  vineyards  another  season,  or  to 
5  those  already  planted. 
p conclusion,  I  find  that  there  are  in  the  county: 

^jr  of  Tine  growers  of  five  acres  or  more - 619. 

jjacieage  in  vines _-18,229  acres. 

jl acreage  in  bearing  vines 17,003  acres, 

Bontof  grapes  raised  in  1889 54,361  tons. 

pade _. 4,252,800  gallons. 

|ach  reluctance  was  manifested  upon  the  part  of  some  vineyardists 
Ijive  any  statistics,  while  others  absolutely  refused,  they  evidently 
'ting that  by  giving  the  information  sought  their  business  would  be 
1  to  greater  or  less  extent.  However,  on  the  whole  I  have  been 
jously  received. 

|.liave  obtained  at  most  of  the  cellars  in  the  county  the  amount  of 
emadethis  season;  from  several  cellarmen  I  could  not  get  figures. 
(lie  amount  given  500,000  gallons  might  be  added.  To  the  tonnage 
[his  season  might  be  added  300  tons. 
iBut  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  much  of  the  new  wine  will  be  dis- 
In  fact,  considerable  of  it  is  now  being  made  into  brandy,  and 
ewill  be  a  loss  in  racking  off.  The  yield  will  probablv  exceed  that 
|W. 

[jihls  completes  my  report.     I  hope  it  will  prove  satisfactory.    I  have 
lie  my  best  to  make  it  so. 
;!Re8pectfully  submitted, 

A.  WARREN  ROBINSON. 


SUPPLEMENTARY   REPORT. 

Napa,  Cal,,  September  3,  1892. 

^ffk  Board  of  State  Viticultural  Commissioners: 

fTLBMEN:  The  two  years  that  have  elapsed  since  my  last  report 
l?e  brought  no  changes  in  the  general  situation  of  the  wine  industry 
pny  district. 

Py  the  ravages  of  the  phylloxera  and  the  neglect  of  some  vineyards 
'  «  have  continued  to  decrease,  till  our  production  has  fallen  from 
OjOOO  to  2,000,000  gallons,  which  is  the  estimate  for  this  falPs  crop. 
Bmuch  as  the  present  condition  of  our  industry  is  to  be  deplored, 
|Wave  gained  some  very  valuable  experience  by  the  depression.  The 
'bxera  began  with  its  destruction  in  the  lower  valley.  A  large 
bn  of  the  vineyards  destroyed  are  those  which  produced  heavy 
,but  not  of  the  finest  quality,  and  in  consequence  the  average 
%of  Napa  wines  is  far  better  to-day  than  it  has  been  in  previous 
It  is  exceedingly  gratifying  that  with  all  the  depression  in  the 
I  the  best  brands  of  Napa  wines  are  not  only  well  known,  but 
nded  and  asked  for  all  over  the  United  States,  and  even  in  foreign 
tees,  at  respectable  prices.  It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  state  that  the 
fiod  to  introduce  in  the  market  special  brands  in  bottled  wines  has 
^  followed  by  a  great  many  of  our  best  wine  producers,  with  a  sue- 
^which  can  easily  be  perceived  by  the  increased  demand.  Napa  is, 
lout  question,  the  wine  district  of  the  State  which  has  the  largest 
'>er  of  well-equipped  cellars.     More  of  the  wine  makers  now  know 
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how  to  discriminate  between  the  different  qualities  of  wine,  and,  as  is 
shown  by  the  statistical  figures  given  below,  distilled  during  the  fiscal 
year  of  1891-92  from  a  remarkably  small  vintage  more  wine  than  in  the 
previous  year,  solely  to  avoid  placing  on  the  market  wines  that  were 
not  absolutely  sound  and  of  good  quality. 

The  confidence  of  our  vintners  in  the  ultimate  success  of  their  efforts 
to  produce  the  wines  for  the  world,  is  best  illustrated  bjr  the  lively 
interest  they  show  in  the  coming  World's  Fair  at  Chicago.  Fourteen 
vine  growers  of  Napa  have  applied  for  space,  and  intend  to  compete  for 
prizes  at  the  World's  Fair,  and  naturally  expect  a  larger  demand  and 
better  prices  for  their  wines  when  they  once  become  better  known  and 
appreciated. 

Whenever  the  reaction  sets  in  (and  some  signs  are  perceptible  that  a 
change  in  the  market  is  near  at  hand)  our  wines  will  command  priceB 
which  will  encourage  the  grower  to  replant  with  resistant  vines  his  hill 
vineyards  which  the  phylloxera  has  destroyed.  The  necessity  of  pro* 
tecting  or  renewing  them  has  prompted  the  vine  growers  to  look  into 
the  possibilities  of  how  best  to  save  or  replant  these  vineyards.  A 
committee  of  vine  growers,  headed  by  Mr.  E.  P.  Palmer,  has  obtained 
very  valuable  information  about  the  different  vines  and  soils,  and 
grafting  best  adapted  for  them;  and  I  can  only  repeat  here  what  I  have 
stated  in  my  former  reports,  and  always  urged  in  the  meetings  of  our 
Commission:  that  the  vine  growers  should  be  entitled  to  an  earnest  sup- 
port from  our  Commission  in  their  fight  against  this  terrible  disease. 
I  hope  that  the  recently  manifested  disposition  of  our  Board  to  act  in 
the  matter  will  soon  ,take  a  positive  form;  and  I  would  recommend 
most  earnestly  the  establishing  of  experimental  stations  in  different 
localities,  and  thereby  save  the  vine  growers  costly  experiences  in 
making  the  experiments. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Collector  Byington,  of  the  Fourth  District, 
I  received  the  following  official  figures  on  the  manufacture  of  brandy 
and  sweet  wines  in  Napa  and  Solano  Counties  during  the  last  two  fiscal 
years: 

BRA.NDY   PBODUCTION. 

Napa  County. 

By  32  registered  distUleries,  from  May  1,  1890,  to  April  30,  1891 206,093  gallons. 

By  31  registered  distilleries,  Horn.  May  1,  1891,  to  April  30,  1892 275,705  gaUoni 

Increase  last  year 70,612  gallons 

Solano  County. 

By  6  registered  distilleries,  from  May  1, 1890,  to  April  30,  1891 4^781  gallons 

By  5  registered  distilleries,  from  May  1, 1891,  to  April  30,  1892.  _ 28,744 gallons. 

Increase  last  year 23,963  gallons. 

SWEET  WINES, 

Napa  County. 

From  AngTiBt  1, 1890,  to  April  30,  1891 131,651  gallonu. 

From  August  1,  1891,  to  April  30,  1892 148,203  gallons. 

Increase  last  year 16,552  gallonfl. 

Solano  County. 

From  August  1,  1890,  to  April  30,  1891 None. 

From  August  1, 1891,  to  April  30,  1892 .__ _ 72,399  gaUonj. 

Increase  last  year l — .  72,399  gaUong. 


m{ 


(Ugh  the  courtesy  of  Collector  Quinn,  of  the  First  District,  I 
in  Contra  Costa  County  five  registered  distilleries  produced 
0owing  amount  of  brandy: 

_ _ 3,996.73  gallons. 

__- - 11,178.86  gallons. 

-__- 4,053.87  gallons. 

Respectfully  yours, 

E.  C.  PRIBER, 
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Stockton,  December  10, 1891. 

To  the  Board  of  State  Viticultural  Commissioners: 

Gentlemen:  After  the  revision  of  the  sweet  wine  regulations  was  com- 
pleted in  Washington  last  June,  I  visited,  in  accordance  with  your 
instructions,  the  principal  wine-growing  districts  of  New  York  and  Ohio, 
with  a  view  of  investigating  the  possibilities  of  opening  a  market  for 
California  brandies  to  be  used  in  fortifying  sweet  wines  free  of  tax,  audi 
regret  to  say  that  from  the  information  gained  in  personal  interviews 
with  the  wine  growers,  and  in  correspondence  since  my  return  from  the 
East,  there  would  seem  to  be  no  prospect  of  opening  such  a  market, 
unless  the  methods  of  manufacture  employed  in  the  East  be  changed. 
There  is  a  very  large  amount  of  sweet  Catawba  manufactured  in  New 
York  and  Ohio,  and  also  a  considerable  quantity  of  Port.  These  wines 
are  clean,  sound,  and  wholesome,  but  owing  to  the  fact  that  some  cane 
sugar  is  used  in  their  manufacture,  they  cannot  be  classified  as  "pnie 
sweet  wines,"  as  defined  in  the  Sweet  Wine  law,  and  are  consequently 
not  eligible  for  fortification  with  grape  spirits  free  of  tax.  It  would 
seem  that  the  Eastern  growers  could  avail  themselves  of  the  law  by  fer- 
menting the  pure  juice  of  the  grape  as  low  as  possible  under  the  law, 
then  adding  the  extreme  limit  of  spirits,  withdrawing  from  the  fortify- 
ing-room  and  sweetening  with  cane  sugar  or  concentrated  must,  as 
preferred.  Whether  or  not  this  would  produce  as  good  a  wine  as  is  pro- 
duced now  by  the  New  York  and  Ohio  growers  I  do  not  know,  but  1  can 
see  superficially  no  objection  to  such  a  course,  and  I  can  see  no  reason 
why  such  a  method  of  manufacture  could  not  be  profitably  adopted. 

In  any  event,  these  wines  will  continue  to  be  made  and  fortified  with 
grain  spirits,  and  the  market  will  not  be  open  to  California  until  some 
change  is  made  in  the  methods  of  operation.  Under  the  present  law  the 
use  of  condensed  must,  unless  produced  by  the  party  who  offers  the  sam 
for  fortification,  is  precluded.  Hence,  this  market  is  also  shut  out, 
although  1  believe  many  of  the  Eastern  growers  would  use  California 
condensed  must  if  it  were  properly  presented  to  them.  Several  men 
informed  me  that  they  had  made  satisfactory  experiments  with  sam- 
ples, but  had  not  taken  much  interest  in  the  matter  because  they  were 
doing  very  well  as  they  were.  There  is  a  very  general  opinion  among 
all  the  Eastern  growers  that  a  concerted  move  should  be  made  by  the 
California  and  Eastern  men  against  the  adulteraters  in  large  citiee. 
The  use  of  cane  sugar  in  a  limited  amount  by  the  legitimate  wine 
growers  of  the  East,  cannot  be  considered  in  any  sense  an  adulteration, 
because  their  wines  are  as  pure  as  ours,  and  we  Californians  would  find 
in  the  Eastern  growers  our  strongest  allies  against  our  worst  foes,  and 
would  find  them  ready  at  any  time  to  unite  with  us  in  any  measum 
which  would  lead  to  this  end. 

Respectfully  submitted.  FRANK  A.  WEST* 


REPORT  OF  WILLIAM  C.  SPENCER, 

am  USE  OF  ALTERNATING  ELECTRICAL  CURRENTS  IN  THE  TREAT- 
MENT OF  WINES. 

Sak  Francisco,  June  5,  1891. 

|f. Clarence  J.  Wetmobe,  Manager  Experimental  Cellar,  Board  of  State 
Viiicnltural  Commissioners,  San  Francisco: 

])bar  Sir:  I  herewith  desire  to  report  on  the  experiments  which  have 
Ike  carried  on  under  your  supervision  in  your  cellar  since  May  6, 1891, 
to  the  application  of  the  alternating  electric  current  for  the 
inrpose  of  clarifying  and  sterilizing  wines.  My  first  experiments  date 
ii  to  July,  1890;  but  at  the  beginning  of  this  year  I  received  infor- 
lition  from  France  which  proved  that  experiments  of  the  same  nature, 
plving  the  same  principle,  had  been  carried  on  in  Burgundy  and 
pirdeaux  with  results  worthy  of  note,  and  confirming  ours.  Trying 
iobtain  information,  to  avoid  useless  and  expensive  experiments,  from 
ieinventor,  Mr.  M.  de  Meritens,  a  distinguished  electrician  in  Paris,  I 
iaiewed  a  reply,  in  which  he  stated  that  he  had  as  yet  made  nothing 
iblicon  this  subject. 

"The  apparatus  necessary  for  applying  this  process  consists  of: 

I.  A  source  of  electricity  (alternating). 

n.  A  receptacle  for  holding  and  treating  the  wine,  preferably  made 
ila non-conducting  material  of  even  diameter,  and  lined  with  two  suit- 
ile  electrodes  at  each  end  on  the  inside  of  said  receptacle, 

III.  Suitable  devices  for  carrying  the  ^^  alternating  electric  current " 
ioniits  source  to  the  electrodes. 

With  such  an  arrangement,  the  wine  under  treatment  is  acting  as  a 
mductor  of  electricity,  and  forms  part  of  the  circuit.  Having  been 
oliKged  to  adapt  myself  to  existing  conditions,  and  no  alternating  cur- 
iat  being  at  hand,  I  devised  a  small  apparatus  for  converting  the  direct 
JUrrent  (which  is  in  use  at  317  Pine  Street  for  lighting  the  building) 
Ito  an  alternating  current,  with  the  special  advantage  of  making  it 
to  have  alternations  from  two  up  to  any  number  of  thousands 
JEC  minute. 

rate  of  alternations  in  the  following  experiments  was  2,000  per 
fcute;  the  electro  motive  force  about  75  volts;  the  current  from  two 
kthree  amperes;  the  quantity  of  wine,  10  gallons,  contained  in  a  ten- 
fBott  barrel,  the  two  heads  of  which  were  lined  with  carbon  on  the 
Jade,  connecting  with  the  outside  by  means  of  ordinary  binding  posts, 
I  which  were  attached  the  wires  conveying  the  alternating  current, 
{ijThere  is  absolutely  nothing  secret  nor  patented  about  this  process, 
P 1  hold  myself  ready  to  give  such  information  as  will  be  of  use. 

f^ 5th— Sweet  Sauteme  A}4  hours,  marked  No.  1 Acidity  measured  May  27th,  4^^. 

pyeth—Sweet  Sauterne  9  hours,  marked  No.  2_May  26th  destroyed  sWith  direct  current. 

^**"^li— Sweet  Sauterne  9\i  hours,  marked  No.  3 Acidity  measured  May  27th,  43^. 

lal^Sweet  Sauterne  No.  0 _ Acidity  measured  May  27th,  6^- 

'aekages  marked  Nos.  1,  2,  3, 0,  were  opened  eight  different  times  to  take  samples.) 
pbal-Sweet  Sauterne  (never  opened  but  once) Acidity  measured  May  27th,  4^^. 
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May  12th — White  wine  9  hours,  marked  AHl - Acidity  measured  Maj  m 

May  14th— White  wine  16  hours,  marked  AII2 Acidity  measured  May27ti,7Jtt 

May  18th — White  wine  103^  hours,  marked  AH3 Acidity  measured  May  27th,  gW' 

Original— Marked  AHO Acidity  measured  May  27th,  7^ 

(Packages  marked  AHl,  AH2,  AH3,  AHO,  were  opened  five  different  times  to  tafe 
samples.    Wine  undrinkable.) 
May  23d — Claret  9  hours,  marked  No.  1  (no  original  for  comparison) : 

Acidity  measured  June  Ith,  6^. 

June  3d— Claret  7  hours,  marked  No.  2 Acidity  measured  June  4th,  ^ 

Original — Claret  marked  No.  0 Acidity  measured  June  4th,  6^ 

I  desire  to  state  that  the  work  carried  on  has  been  of  the  most  primi- 
tive kind,  for  want  of  electrical  apparatus  and  other  accessories,  and  am 
confident  that  when  the  properties  of  this  process  are  thoroughly  under- 
stood and  properly  applied  it  will  be  of  great  benefit  for  clarifjdng, 
destroying  ferments,  and  even  aging  California  wines. 

I  wish  to  extend  my  thanks  to  the  Commission  for  the  courtesy,  and 
assistance  given  me  while  carrying  on  these  experiments,  and  in  par- 
ticular to  Mr,  Chas..A,  Wetmore,  who  has  furnished  the  wine  operated 
on. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

WILLIAM  C.  SPENCER. 
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iOGRESS  REPORTS  OF  WINFIELD  SCOTT,  SECRETARY. 


FIRST  REPORT. 

Read  at  the  meeting  of  the  Board  held  June  8,  1891. 

San  Francisco,  June  8, 1891. 

ik  Board  of  State  ViticuUural  Commissioners:  . 

3n:  I  beg  leave  to  submit  my  first  annual  report  as  your  Sec- 
julaiy.  The  routine  business  of  this  office  has  increased  to  a  very  con- 
lierable  extent  since  the  first  of  last  July,  at  which  time  I  entered  upon 
it!  position.  The  correspondence  has  more  than  doubled  in  volume, 
tod  now  extends  to  every  country  where  the  grape  is  cultivated.  This 
ks  ten  carefully  attended  to,  as  has  all  the  other  routine  business  per- 
iling to  the  office. 

Several  special  inquiries  and  works  have  also  been  carried  out.  The 
IffitBpecial  work  was  the  preparation  of  the  last  annual  report,  and  at 
lesame  time  a  table  of  tariffs  for  all  the  civilized  countries  of  the  world 
us  hastily  compiled  and  added  to  the  report  as  an  appendix.  When 
leieportof  the  Commission  was  published  the  copies  were  distributed 
iflthe  ordinary  manner,  entailing  a  labor  of  itself  of  some  weeks. 
In  the  meantime  the  Executive  Committee  had  authorized  the  com- 
pletion of  a  new  Directory  of  the  Grape  Growers  and  Wine  Makers  of 
While  this  work  did  not  immediately  devolve  upon  me,  all 
fc county  reports  as  filed  had  to  be  rewritten  and  the  names  arranged 
ipkbetically  for  publication.  At  the  request  of  one  of  the  Commis- 
iaerg,  the  compilation  of  one  district  was  turned  over  to  Mr.  Clarence 
IWetmore  and  myself,  and  this  was  attended  to  under  our  immediate 
JiipemsioD.  I  am  happy  to  state  that  though  there  have  been  many 
Areseen  and  unavoidable  delays  in  the  compilation  of  this  Directory, 
liflDow  ready  for  publication,  and  awaits  the  approval  of  the  Board  of 
fcunicers  before  being  sent  to  the  State  Printer. 
Supplementary  to  this  will  be  published  a  partially  complete  direct- 
ly of  the  grape  growers  and  wine  makers  east  of  the  Rocky  Mount- 
ii8.  This  has  been  collected  entirely  by  correspondence,  and  includes 
k^\  3,000  names,  each  with  Post  Office  address,  acreage,  and  whether 
<^manisawine  maker  or  not,  forming  an  invaluable  supplement 
k  our  California  list.  This  work  has  been  conducted  entirely  by 
lygelf. 

While  thus  engaged,  I  set  about  collecting  a  mass  of  material  which 
%be  of  use  at  a  later  date  in  the  preparation  of  a  work  on  distillation, 
fcerything^which  could  bear  upon  the  manufacture  of  fruit  brandy  has 
preserved  as  collected,  and  the  material  will  be  of  value  should  the 
nission  decide  upon  publishing  such  a  work  as  I  shall  propose. 
also  made  a  complete  collection  of  the  Pure  Wine  laws  of  the 
%ioii8  States  and  Territories,  or  of  the  anti-adulteration  laws  bearing 
|the  sale  of  adulterated  liquors.    Wherever  possible  I  have  secured 
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copies  of  all  State  laws  bearing  on  the  liquor  problem,  merely  as  a  mat- 
ter  of  reference.  The  same  course  will  shortly  be  pursued  with  the  cities 
.and  towns  of  California,  in  all  of  which  the  license  question  is  dafly 
becoming  of  more  importance,  and  constantly  affects  to  a  greater  degree 
the  interests  of  the  wine  trade  and  producers. 

The  publications  of  the  Commission  are  in  constant  demand.  One 
demand,  however,  which  we  have  not  yet  met  is  in  supplying  some  reli- 
able printed  work  on  the  distillation  of  brandy.  This  is  the  greatert 
need  of  the  Commission,  so  far  as  printed  matter  for  distribution  is 
■concerned. 

I  would  most  earnestly  recommend  that  the  Commission  undertake 
the  publication  of  a  book  on  brandy  distillation,  and  distribute  it  at  the 
•earliest  possible  moment.  The  subject  is  one  of  growing  importance, 
and  the  relative  importance  of  the  brandy  to  the  wine  interest  is  yearly 
augmenting  in  favor  of  the  brandy.  The  work  should  be  begun  at  once, 
our  literature  being,  thus  far  singularly  deficient  in  this  branch  of  the 
industry. 

Anticipating  a  trifle  on  the  action  of  the  Commission,  I  have  partially 
completed  the  translation  of  the  latest  German  work  on  dietillation, 
which  was  first  examined  and  pronounced  well  worth  translation  and 
publication  by  Commissioner  Priber.  This  book  I  can  translate  and 
place  before  the  one  who  is  intrusted  with  preparing  the  Commission's 
publication.  As  an  instance  of  the  interest  felt  in  brandy  production,  I 
desire  to  state  that  when  this  book  was  announced,  and  before  its  merits 
were  known  in  this  Commission,  I  had,  in  another  connection,  between 
forty  and  fifty  inquiries  as  to  where  it  could  be  procured. 

Mr.  W.  H,  McNeil,  the  Clerk,  has  continued  the  scrap-books  begun 
some  years  ago,  and  added  greatly  to  their  value  during  the  past  year. 
He  has  rendered  me  constant  and  valuable  assistance  in  other  work. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

WINFIELD  SCOTT, 

Secretary. 


SECOND    REPORT. 

Read  at  the  meeting  of  the  Board  held  December  18, 1891. 

San  Fbancisco,  December  14, 1891. 

To  the  Board  of  State  ViticuUural  Commissioners: 

Gentlemen:  I  beg  leave  to  submit  my  semi-annual  report  to  your 
body. 

Since  the  last  meeting  of  the  Board  the  routine  business  of  the  office 
has  been  attended  to  with  all  reasonable  promptness.  The  annual  report 
of  the  Commission  for  1890  has  been  received  from  the  State  Printer, m 
well  as  the  new  Directory  of  the  Grape  Growers  and  Wine  Makers  of 
■California  and  the  East,  and  both  have  been  distributed. 

The  library  has  been  re-catalogued,  and  is  now,  for  the  first  time  in 
three  years,  in  good  working  shape.  Several  valuable  additions  have 
been  made  by  purchase  and  gift,  the  most  notable  addition,  probably, 
being  the  "Ampelographie  Frangaise,"  by  Victor  Rendu.  There  have 
been  additions  of  many  French  and  German  works,  and  more  are  aoon 
to  arrive. 


IJerewith  submit  the  correspondence  in  relation  to  the  Indefinite 
j  Period  bill,  which  is  now  in  shape  to  be  introduced  at  the  pres- 
ision  of  Congress,  and  which  will  soon  be  introduced  by  Represent- 

J  McKenna.     The  bill  is  approved  by  the  leading  representatives 

|e legitimate  whisky  and  rum  distillers,  and  will  have  their  hearty 

)ort.    For  reasons  which  are  not  necessary  to  state  here,  the  corre- 

idence  was  carried  on  by  me  in  another  capacity.     All  of  the  cor- 

aondence,  however,  is  at  the  service  of  the  Board. 

I  respectfully  ask  that  at  this  meeting  appropriate  resolutions  be 
',  to  be  sent  to  Washington  for  use  there.  I  have  already  been 
led  the  support  of  all  the  leading  commercial  bodies  of  the  State, 

J  there  should  be  some  appropriate  action  taken  by  the  San  Francisco 

jpe  Dealers'  Association. 
jllbe  publication  of  a  book  on  the  distillation  of  brandy  is  one  of  the 
jipilainties  of  the  near  future.     There  are  to  be  chapters  on  the  history 
||J distillation  in  California,  which  I  am  now  preparing,  with  the  assist- 

e  of  Messrs.  DeTurk,  West,  and  Haraszthy,  with  appropriate  statistics 

lits  infancy;  chapters  on  the  best  varieties  of  grapes  for  the  manu- 

ireof  brandy,  and  on  the  stills  used  in  the  State;  a  chapter  on  the 

*  5  foreign  markets  in  Germany  and  England,  by  Edward  Walden, 

;,vhois  known  by  name  at  least  to  the  members  of  the  Board,  and 
iWhas  kindly  consented  to  give  the  producers  of  the  State  the  results 
U the  efforts  of  his  house  to  introduce  brandy  into  the  foreign  markets; 
Ijapters  on  distillation  in  France,  by  Charles  A.  Wetmorej  being  por- 
ihs  of  his  letters  from  Cognac  and  Jarnac  many  years  ago,  with  a  run- 
liing  set  of  notes  and  observations,  which  will  embody  his  experience 
lice  then;  and  the  whole  will  conclude  with  a  translation  of  Antonio 
lUPiaz^s  work  on  brandy  distillation,  which  has  already  been  submitted 
11(1  Commissioners  West  and  Priber,  and  pronounced  a  most  valuable- 
I  rork.  The  complete  work  will  be  ready  to  go  to  the  State  Printer,  from 
I  pregent  indications,  about  the  first  of  the  year. 

The  translation  of  a  work  by  Antonio  dal  Piaz,  on  *'  The  Utilization 
I ii[Wme  Residues,"  will  be  begun  as  soon  as  the  book  can  be  obtained 
I  (fom  abroad.  Especial  reference  will  be  paid  to  that  part  relating  to 
lie  manufacture  of  cream  of  tartar.  This  will  be  published  supple- 
liieiitary  to  the  treatise  on  the  same  subject  now  under  preparation  by 
I  hofesBor  Rising. 

I  have  also  under  way  the  translation  of  Valery  Mayet's  "  Les  Insectes 
Ifela  Vigne,"  which  is  said  to  be  the  most  complete  and  practical  work 
Irfthe  sort  yet  published.  It  is  pronounced  a  most  valuable  book  for 
Ifcgrape  growers, 

I  The  statistics  of  wine  shipments  and  production  are  kept  accurately,  I 
Itfending  in  person  to  this  duty.  I  have  been  relieved,  as  before,  from 
l|ediity  of  maintaining  the  scrap-books,  etc.,  through  the  kindness  of 

HWilliam  H.  McNeil. 

KespectfuUv  submitted. 

WINFIELD  SCOTT, 

Secretary. 
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THIRD  REPORT, 

Read  at  the  meeting  of  the  Board  held  June  13, 1892,  '  ♦ 

San  Francisco,  June  13,  i892. 

To  the  Board  of  State  Viticultural  Commissioners: 

Gentlemen:  My  annual  report  will  be  short,  much  of  the  work  of 
the  year  having  been  covered  in  the  semi-annual  report  which  was  sub- 
mitted to  you  at  the  last  meeting,  in  December,  1891, 

The  regular  work  of  the  office  has  been  carried  on  as  usual,  and  has 
been  heavier  than  I  have  ever  known  it  before.  I  have  had  some  assist- 
ance in  this  matter  from  Mr.  McNeil,  and  some  from  outside  sources, 
and  everything  about  the  office  is  in  splendid  working  condition.  All 
of  the  valuable  viticultural  matter  which  has  been  collected  in  past 
years  in  the  scrap-books  has  been  indexed,  and  is  now  easily  available 
for  reference.  Much  time  has  been  spent  on  the  statistics  of  produc- 
tion and  export  of  wine  and  brandy,  and  this  feature  of  the  office  work 
has  been  most  carefully  attended  to. 

During  the  past  half  year  the  work  on  brandy  distillation  has  been 
prepared  for  publication,  published,  and  distributed.  I  do  not  need  to 
state  how  well  it  has  been  received  by  the  wine  makers  and  distillers; 
that  is  already  known  to  you. 

In  the  latter  part  of  May  there  was  held  the  Viticultural  Convention, 
the  proceedings  of  which  are  now  ready  for  publication.  These  will  form 
part  of  our  next  annual  report,  which  will  be  made  up,  as  far  as  known, 
as  follows: 

Report  of  the  President,  with  statistics. 

Reports  of  Commissioners. 

Report  of  Chief  Executive  Officer  Wetmore. 

Report  of  Secretary  Scott, 

Report  of  William  C,  Spencer  on  the  use  of  alternating  currents  in 
treating  wine. 

And  the  several  appendices. 

It  will  be  noticed  by  reference  to  Professor  Rising's  report  that  his 
work  on  cream  of  tartar  making  will  soon  be  ready.  Everything  else 
on  the  list  is  ready  for  publication,  with  the  single  exception  of  the 
reports  of  CommiBsioners,  I  am  informed  that  all  of  our  report  must 
be  at  the  State  Printer's  not  later  than  July  1st  to  insure  publication 
within  a  reasonable  time  before  January,  1893,  and  for  this  reason  these 
reports  should  be  forthcoming  as  early  as  possible. 

I  am  still  engaged  in  the  translation  of  Valery  Mayet's  work,  "Les 
Insectes  de  la  Vigne,"  but  progress  is  slow  on  account  of  press  of  other 
matters. 

I  would  most  respectfully  call  your  attention  to  the  Raines  bill,  jusi 
introduced  into  Congress,  a  copy  of  which  is  herewith  given,  and  which 
appears  to  call  for  definite  action  by  this  Board: 

Se  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of^fhe  United  States  ofAmeria 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  provisions  of  sections  forty-two,  fortv-three,  fortyjooi, 
forty-five,  forty-six,  forty-seven,  forty-eight,  and  forty-nine  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
to  reduce  the  revenue  and  equalize  duties  on  imports,  and  for  other  purposes,"  approyefi 
October  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety,  shall,  on  and  after  the  first  day  of  Augos^ 
eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-two,  be  so  extended  that  any  producer  of  sweet  yriaeSj  as 
defined  in  said  Act,  may,  under  such  regulations  and  official  supervision,  and  upon  the 
execution  of  such  entries  and  the  giving  of  such  bonds,  bills  of  lading,  and  other  seemly 
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.^fine  gallons,  and  may  use  so  much  of  the  same  as  may  be  required  by  him,  under 

regulations,  and  after  the  filing  of  such  notices  and  bonds,  and"  the  keeping  of  such 

5jd8,and  the  rendition  of  such  reports  as  to  materials  and  products,  and  the  disposi- 

Mol  the  same,  as  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  with  the  approval  of  the 

Ijietaryof  the  Treasury,  shall  prescribe,  in  fortifying  the  pure  sweet  wines  made  by 

^and  for  no  other  purpose,  in  accordance  with  the  limitations  and  provisions  as  to 

-B,  amount  to  he  used,  and  period  for  using  the  same,  set  forth  in  section  forty-two  of 

^Act,and  as  to  the  place  for  using  the  same,  the  provision  under  which  it  shall  be 

^m  the  affixing  of  stamps,  as  set  forth  in  section  forty-five  of  said  Act;  provided, 

jilsocli  sweet  wine  may,  before  the  addition  of  such  spirits,  contain  less  than  four  per 

^jihiinof  saccharine  matter;  and  provided,  that  pure  sugar,  as  well  as  distilled  spirits, 

^ybe  added  to  the  wine  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  officer  assigned  to 

Tvisethe  fortification  of  the  wine,  and  that  the  quantity  of  spirits  added  shall  not 

Dited,  as  provided  by  section  forty-two  of  said  Act,  to  the  quantity  necessary  for 

aeservation  of  the  saccharine  matter  contained  in  the  wine,  unless  such  quantity 

^_  be  in  excess  of  the  fourteen  per  centum  and  twenty-four  per  centum  limitations 

pby  said  section, 

is  a  matter  which  it  seems  to  me  calls  for  immediate  action,  and 
Ijflk  for  your  authority  to  take  such  steps  in  reference  to  this  bill  as 
joumay  see  fit. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

WINFIELD  SCOTT, 

Secretary. 
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MINUTES  OF  THE  BOARD. 


San  Francisco,  December  9, 1890. 

Minutes  of  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Board  of  State  Viticultural 
Commissioners,  held  at  the  office,  317  Pine  Street,  at  11  a.  m.: 

The  following  Commissioners  were  present:  West,  Doyle,  Bundschu, 
Blanchard,  and  President  De  Turk.  The  Secretary  being  absent  on 
account  of  illness,  Mr.  C.  J.  Wetmore  was  appointed  Secretary  pro  tern. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read,  Mr,  Bundschu 
asked  that  the  minutes  be  corrected  so  as  to  show  that  when  his  name 
was  proposed  for  President,  he  withdrew.  The  correction  was  ordered 
and  the  minutes  were  approved. 

The  monthly  report  of  Mr.  Dowlen  was  then  read  and  ordered  placed 
on  file. 

Mr.  Doyle  then  ofiered  the  following  resolutions,  which  were  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  the  services  of  Ethelbert  Dowlen  be  dispensed  with  after  the  conclu- 
sion of  hia  current  month  of  service,  and  that  the  Secretary  inform  him  that  after  that 
time  his  services  will  not  be  required  by  this  Commission.  The  Secretary  is  also 
directed  to  make  the  same  communication  to  Commissioner  Shorb. 

Resolved,  That  the  Executive  Committee  he  authorized,  if  they  are  of  the  opinion 
that  Mr.  Dowlen's  services  should  he  continued  for  a  brief  period,  to  enable  him  to  close 
pending  work,  to  arrange  with  him  for  that  purpose. 

Chief  Executive  Officer  Wetmore  then  made  the  following  recom- 
mendations: 

First— ThSii  the  influence  of  the  vine  growers  should  be  exerted  in  municlMl  and 
county  organizations  to  cause  a  practical  discrimination  to  be  made  between  liceniies 
imposed  upon  public  places  devoted  mainly  or  wholly  to  sales  of  liquors  by  the  glassy 
and  stores,  groceries,  restaurants,  and  hotels,  where  no  saloons  are  maintained;  and  that 
the  vine  growers  should  demand  that  where  their  products  are  sold  under  ordinary  trade 
methods  in  places  where  no  consumption  is  permitted  on  the  premises,  no  license  tax 
should  he  imposed  other  than  such  as  is  imposed  on  other  classes  of  merchandise. 

Second—Theit  immediate  steps  should  be  taken  to  perfect  a  system  of  exhibiting  oiff 
viticultural  products,  after  the  general  plan  of  the  exhibit  in  San  Prancisco,  in  the  prin- 
cipal cities  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  especially  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

The  recommendations  were  referred  to  the  Executive  Committeej  witk 
power  to  act. 

The  selection  of  a  Chief  Executive  Officer  then  came  up.  Mr.  Wet- 
more stated  that  if  the  members  of  the  Board  had  any  one  in  view  for 
the  place,  he  was  willing  to  resign;  or  if  they  wished  him  to  keep  the 
office,  he  would  do  so  without  pay. 

Mr.  Blanchard  then  offered  the  following  resolution,  which  waa 
adopted: 

Resolved,  That  Mr.  Charles  A.  Wetmore  be  continued  as  Chief  Executive  Officer  of  the 
Commission;  but,  at  his  own  suggestion,  without  a  salarv,  leaving  the  compensation  to 
be  paid  for  any  services  hereafter  performed  by  him,  and  for  which  compensation  should 
be  paid,  to  be  fixed  by  the  Board. 

The  meeting  then  took  a  recess  until  2  p.  m. 
On  reassembling  at  2  p.  M.,  Commissioner  Stephens  was  present,*^ 
well  as  those  present  in  the  morning. 


J  minutes  of  the  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  held  since 
^  last  regular  meeting  were  read,  and  the  actions  taken  by  the  com- 

5  were  approved, 
[r. Doyle  then  offered  the  following  resolution,  which  was  adopted: 

Ifgsikdy  That  Messrs.  George  West,  J.  DeBarth  Shorb,  and  I.DeTurk  be  a  special  com- 
Ipifce to  study  the  question  of  treasury  regulations  under  the  recent  Sweet  wine  regu- 
■•'■■laof  ConKress;  that  they  be  directed  to  associate  with  themselves  persons  practically 
iged  in  the  manufacture  of  fortified  wine,  and  with  their  assistance  present  their 
pits  to  the  revenue  and  treasury  authorities  as  those  of  this  Commission. 

|r.  West  called  attention  to  the  report  that  the  Distillers'  Trust  was 
'  ivoring  to  fight  the  Sweet  Wine  bill  in  Congress.     On  motion,  the 
ifef  Executive  Officer  was  instructed  to  take  such  action  in  the  matter 
He  thought  best. 
Ihe  meeting  then  adjourned. 

C.  J.  WETMORE, 

Secretary  pro  tern. 


San  Francisco,  June  8,  1891, 

Hinutes  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of  State  Viticultural 
(liimissioners,  held  at  the  rooms,  317  Pine  Street,  at  11  a»  m. 

the  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  President  I.  DeTurk. 

Present:  President  DeTurk,  Commissioners  Doyle,  West,  Priber,  Bund- 
ilra,and  Blanchard,  also  Chief  Executive  Officer  Wetmore,  Manager 
I  J.  Wetmore,  and  the  Secretary, 

The  minutes  of  the  meeting  of  December  9, 1890,  were  read,  corrected, 
ffld  approved. 

The  minutes  of  the  meetings  of  the  Executive  Committee  from  Decem- 
feU890,  until  June  8,  1891,  were  read,  and  the  following  resolution 
predby  Mr.  Blanchard  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Bundschu  was  adopted: 

MM,  That  the  action  of  the  Executive  Committee  from  Decemher  9, 1890,  to  June  8, 
jjlk  approved  as  recorded  in  the  minutes. 

'ijiief  Executive  Officer  C.  A.  Wetmore  presented  his  annual  report,* 
|1  supplementary  to  it  his  analysis  of  the  Sweet  Wine  law.  On 
tfoDof  Mr.  Doyle  the  same  was  received  and  placed  on  file,  and  the 
feretary  was  instructed  to  prepare  the  same  for  immediate  publication 
Iflie State  Printer,  and  also  furnish  copies  to  the  newspapers. 
Mr.  Doyle  then  offered  the  following  resolution,  which  was  duly  sec- 
Jiedj  designed  to  carry  out  the  recommendations  of  the  Chief  Executive 
Wieer  relative  to  the  use  of  concentrated  and  boiled  must  and  high- 
M brandy  by  the  Eastern  sweet  wine  makers: 

hioked,  That  the  Chief  Executive  Officer  be  directed  to  prepare  at  once  a  circular 
feting  out  to  Eastern  wine  makers  the  advantages  of  using  concentrated  must  and 
^-jjroof  brandy  for  their  purposes  in  preference  to  glucose,  spirits,  and  other  inferior 
•itttials,  and  that  the  same  be  published  and  widely  disseminated  among  Eastern  wine 

IHe  reBOlution  was  unanimously  adopted. 

fManager  C.  J.  Wetmore  then  presented  his  annual  report*  and  finan- 
M  statement,  both  of  which  were  received  and  ordered  placed  on  file. 
;  On  motion  of  Commissioner  Doyle,  seconded  by  Commissioner  Blanch- 
^Mr.  William  C.  Spencer  was  employed,  at  a  salary  of  $60  per  month, 

will  be  found  in  the  regular  reports  of  the  oflScers,  printed  elsewhere. 
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to  continue  the  experiments  on  wine  with  the  alternating  electric 
current,  and  report  on  the  same  to  the  Board. 

Recess  was  taken  until  2  p.  m. 

On  re-convening,  Commissioner  Doyle  was  absent,  but  as  a  quorum 
was  in  attendance,  the  business  was  proceeded  with. 

The  annual  report*  of  Secretary  Scott  was  read  and  placed  on  file.  A 
supplementary  report  was  made  by  the  Secretary,  verbally,  relative  to 
the  policy  of  the  Board  on  the  proposed  Indefinite  Bonding  bill. 

On  motion  of  Commissioner  Briber,  seconded  by  Commissioner  West, 
the  Secretary  was  directed  to  use  the  influence  of  the  Commission,  and 
direct  his  own  efforts  in  favor  of  an  indefinite  bonding  period  for  brandy 
and  whisky. 

On  motion  of  Commissioner  West,  seconded  by  Commissioner  Blanch- 
ard,  the  following  resolution  was  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  the  Chief  Executive  Officer  be  and  he  is  hereby  directed  to  begin  at 
once  the  preparation  of  a  thorough  and  exhaustive  work  on  brandy,  and  that  the  name 
be  publisned!^  at  the  earliest  possible  day. 

Commissioner  Bundschu  made  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  would  meet  in  San  Francisco  in  the  conrBe 
of  a  few  days,  and  that  the  Commission  should  take  action  looking  to  a 
further  reduction  on  overland  rates  on  wine  and  brandy,  and  especially 
on  return  packages. 

A  general  discussion  followed,  every  one  warmly  commending  the 
suggestion,  and,  on  motion  of  Commissioner  Blanchard,  seconded  by 
Commissioner  Priber,  Commissioner  Bundschu  and  the  Secretary  were 
appointed  a  special  committee  of  two  to  prepare  a  memorial  on  the 
subject  and  lay  it  before  the  Interstate  Commission. 

The  further  management  of  the  Anaheim  disease  investigation  was 
brought  up  by  the  Secretary,  and  after  an  informal  talk  it  was  decided 
that  all  matters  and  communications  pertaining  to  the  subject  should 
be  referred  to  Commissioner  Shorb. 

The  communication  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
asking  for  a  report  on  wine  and  brandy  adulteration,  was,  on  motion  of 
Commissioner  West,  referred  to  Prof.  W.  B.  Rising,  the  State  Analyst, 
for  a  separate  report. 

A  communication  was  read  from  the  City  Board  of  Trade,  relative  to 
the  entertainment  of  Warner  Miller,  President  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal 
Co.,  while  he  was  in  the  city.  President  DeTurk  appointed  C.  J. 
Wetmore  to  represent  the  Commission  in  the  matter. 

The  election  of  officers  was  then  declared  in  order,  and  before  any 
nominations  were  called,  the  following  letter  was  read: 

San  Francisco,  June  8, 189L 
To  the  Board  of  State  Viticultural  Commissioners: 

Gentlemen:  At  your  meeting  to  be  held  to-day,  the  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing 
year  will  require  action  on  my  office.  Permit  me  to  withdraw  any  supposed  candidacy 
for  reelection  should  such  be  contemplated. 

With  sincere  appreciation  of  the  uniform  courtesy  with  which  I  have  been  treated  in 
the  past,  and  grateful  acknowledgments  of  the  honors  that  have  been  conferred  on  mci 
I  desire  to  sever  my  official  connection  with  the  Commission,  trusting  that  in  the 
future  its  work  will  be  as  valuable  to  the  public,  and  even  more  so,  than  it  has  been  in 
the  past. 

Respectfully, 

CHA8.  A.  WETMORE, 
Chief  Executive  Officer, 

*This  will  be  found  in  the  regular  reports  of  the  officers,  printed  elsewhere. 
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Kommations  for  President  were  then  declared  in  order.     Mr.  West 

juiiaated  Mr.  Shorb.     Mr.  Priber  renominated  Mr.  DeTurk.     Mr.  De 

irk  withdrew  in  favor  of  Mr.  Shorb,  and  on  motion  of  Mr.  Blanchard 
|» rules  were  suspended,  and  a  unanimous  ballot  was  ordered  cast  for 
^  Shorb. 

^.Nominations  for  Vice-President  were  declared  in  order.  Mr,  Blanchard 
Ipinated  Mr.  West,  and,  on  motion,  the  Secretary  was  ordered  to  cast 
iBnaiiimous  ballot  for  Mr.  West, 

Nominations  for  Treasurer  were  declared  in  order.  Mr.  Priber  renom- 
jurted  Mr.  Doyle.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Blanchard,  the  rules  were  sus- 
fM  and  a  unanimous  ballot  ordered  cast  for  Mr.  Doyle. 

Nominations  for  Secretary  were  declared  in  oi-der.  Mr,  West  renomi- 
iBted  Mr.  Scott.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Blanchard,  the  rules  were  suspended, 
irithe  President  instructed  to  cast  a  unanimous  ballot  for  Mr.  Scott, 

Nominations  for  Chief  Executive  Officer  were  declared  in  order.  Mr. 
lest  nominated  Mr,  C.  J.  Wetmore,  and  on  niotion  of  Mr.  Blanchard, 
h  roles  were  suspended,  and  the  Secretary  was  instructed  to  cast  a 
mDimous  ballot  for  Mr.  Wetmore. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Bundschu,  duly  seconded,  the  office  of  Manager  of 
fcHall  and  Experimental  Cellar  was  abolished, 

Mr.  Blanchard  offered  the  following  resolution,  which  was  unani- 
iioualy  adopted: 

hdikd,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Commission  be  and  the  same  are  hereby  tendered  to 
iPeTnrk,  our  outgoing  President,  for  his  able,  impartial,  and  gentlemanly  conduct  in 
leading  over  this  Commission  in  the  past,  and  that  we  realize  the  fact  that  he  has  been 
tiis.an  indispensable  factor  in  the  efficiency  of  this  Commission. 

Mr. Blanchard  then  offered  the  following  resolution,  which  was  adopted 

siianiinously: 

hiked,  That  this  Commission  fully  realizes  and  appreciates  the  valuable  and  indis- 
.aable  services  of  Mr.  Charles  A.  Wetmore,  our  outgoing  Chief  Executive  Officer,  and, 
isnae  acknowledgment  and  recognition  of  his  value  to  us,  we  hereby  tender  to  him 
•thanks,  and  acknowledge  ourselves,  and  the  State,  through  us,  under  lasting  obliga- 

lostohim. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Priber,  seconded  by  Mr.  Blanchard,  Mr.  C.  A.  Wet- 
pMewas  voted  his  salary  as  Chief  Executive  Officer  for  the  past  half 

If* 
fldjourned, 

|:  WINFIELD  SCOTT, 

|,  Secretary. 

H 

^  San  Francisco,  June  15,  1891. 

jUie following  communication  was  received  this  day: 

J.;  San  Gabriel,  Cal.,  July  12, 1891, 

pfciriBLD  Scott,  Secretary  Board  of  State  Viticultural  Commissioners,  San  Francisco: 
'^R  Sir:  I  hereby  appoint  Commissioner  George  West  of  the  San  Joaquin  District, 
DeTurk  of  the  Sonoma  District,  and  G.  G.  Blanchard  of  the  El  Dorado  Distri(jt 
fe  Executive  Committee,  and  Commissioner  Charles  Bundschu  of  the  San  Francisco 
ictas  Auditing  Committee  of  the  Board  of  State  Viticultural  Commissioners, 
t******  *  *  *** 


Very  respectfully  yours, 


J.  debarth  shorb, 

President. 

WINFIELD  SCOTT, 

Secretary. 
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San  Francisco,  June  22, 1891 

The  following  communication  was  received  this  day: 

San  Gabbiei/,  Cal.,  June  18,  MM. 
Mr.  WiNFiBLD  Scott,  Secretary  Board  of  State  Viticultural  Commissioners,  SanFrmim: 

Dbab  Sib:  I  beg  to  submit  the  names  of  the  honorable  Commissioners  asmembereof 
the  standing  committees  of  this  Board,  in  addition  to  those  already  named  on  the 
Executive  and  Auditing  Committees: 

Finance — Commissioners  Rose,  Doyle,  and  Priber. 

Vine  Pests,  e«c.— Commissioners  West,  Priber,  and  DeTurk, 

Distillation,  etc. — Commissioners  DeTurk,  West,  and  Bundschu. 

Table  Grapes — Commissioners  Stephens,  West,  and  Rose. 

Experimental  Cellar — Commissioners  Priber,  Bundschu,  and  Doyle. 

Anaheim  Disease  (by  recjuest)— Commissioner  Shorb. 

World's  Fair — Commissioners  Doyle,  Priber,  Blanchard,  DeTurk,  and  Stephens. 
Very  truly  yours, 

(Signed:)  J.  DeBARTH  SHOEB, 

President 

WINFIELD  SCOTT, 

Secretary, 


San  Francisco,  December  14, 1891. 

Minutes  of  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  State  Viticultural  Commis- 
sioners, held  at  the  office  of  the  Board,  317  Pine  Street. 

In  the  absence  of  President  J.  DeBarth  Shorb,  the  meeting  "was  called 
to  order  by  Vice-President  George  West. 

Present:  Commissioners  West,  Doyle,  DeTurk,  Stephens,  and  Priber. 

The  death  of  Hon.  George  Gr,  Blanchard,  Commissioner  for  El  Dorado 
District,  "was  announced,  and  on  motion  of  Commissioner  Doyle,  the 
following  resolution  was  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  we  have  learned  with  deep  regret  the  death  of  Commissioner  George  G. 
Blanchard,  a  member  of  this  Board  from  its  inception;  that  the  Secretary  be  directed  to 
express  to  the  family  of  the  deceased  our  sympathy  with  them,  and  our  sense  of  the  loss 
which  the  public  has  sustained  in  the  decease  of  a  most  useful  and  devoted  public  officer; 
and  that  out  of  respect  for  his  memory  the  Commission  do  now  adjourn  until  Thursday, 
the  17th  instant,  at  11  a.  m. 


Adjourned. 


WINFIELD  SCOTT, 

Secretary. 


San  Francisco,  December  17, 1891. 

Minutes  of  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  State  Viticultural  Commis- 
sioners, held  at  the  office  of  the  Board,  317  Pine  Street,  at  11  a.  m. 
Present:  Commissioners  West  and  Priber. 

No  quorum  being  present,  the  Board  adjourned  until  Friday,  Decem- 
ber 18th,  at  11  A.  M. 

WINFIELD  SCOTT, 
Secretary. 

San  Francisco,  December  18, 1891. 

Minutes  of  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  State  Viticultural  Commis- 
sioners, held  at  the  office  of  the  Board,  31 7  Pine  Street,  at  11  a.  m. 
Present:  Commissioners  West,  DeTurk,  Doyle,  and  Priber. 
No  quorum  being  present,  the  Board  adjourned  to  the  call  of  ^^ 
Chair. 

WINFIELD  SCOTT, 

Secretary.  . 


San  Francisco,  January  14, 1892. 

liopy  ^^  telegram  received  this  day  from  Hon.  J,  DeBarth  Shorb, 

ggident  of  the  Commission: 

San  Gabriel,  Cal.,  January  14, 1892. 
llfmriEiD  Scott,  Secretary  Board  of  State  Viticultural  Commissioners,  San  Francisco: 
Hjiereby  appoint  Commissioner  Chas.  Bundschu  as  member  of  Executive  Committee, 
%  Blanchard,  deceased. 
>ed:)  J.  DbBARTH  SHORB. 

President, 

WINFIELD  SCOTT, 

h  Secretary. 

San  Francisco,  June  13,  1892. 

Minutes  of  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  State  Viticultural  Commis- 
iinerSj  held  at  the  office  of  the  Board,  317  Pine  Street,  at  11  a.  m. 

Present:  Commissioners  West,  DeTurk,  Towle,  Bichowsky,  Priber, 
Imidscliii,  and  Doyle.  Absent:  President  Shorb  and  Commissioner 
Stephens. 

Vice-President  West  presided. 

Hie  minutes  of  the  December  meetings  were  read  and  approved. 

He  minutes  of  the  meetings  of  the  Executive  Committee  held  since 
45  December,  1891,  meeting,  were  read  and  approved. 

The  semi-annual  report*  of  Chief  Executive  Officer  C.  J.  Wetmore 
fas  read  and  placed  on  file. 

Regarding  the  suggestion  that  the  Viticultural  Cafe  be  discontinued, 
iMch  appeared  in  Mr.  Wetmore's  report,  considerable  discussion 
isued.  Mr.  Doyle  favored  continuing  the  cafe,  and  others  were  for 
Iropping  this  feature  of  the  w^ork  of  the  Commission.  It  was  stated 
lit  the  present  lease  would  run  until  July  1, 1893.  Finally,  on  motion 
i  Mr.  Bundschu,  the  Chief  Executive  Officer  was  instructed  to  ascer- 
kinfrom  Mr.  James  Gr.  Fair's  agent  whether  he  would  be  able  or  willing 
io  cancel  the  lease  before  that  time;  further  action  was  left  with  the 
hecutive  Committee. 

The  progress  report*  of  Prof.  W.  B.  Rising,  who  is  investigating  cream 
Jl tartar  making,  was  received  and  placed  on  file. 

The  report*  of  Secretary  Scott  was  received  and  placed  on  file. 

On  motion  of  Commissioner  Bundschu,  the  Secretary  was  instructed 
to  prepare  a  new  schedule  of  the  ,tariff  of  the  countries  of  the  world,  to 
fe  published  in  the  next  annual  report, 

Regarding  the  bill  of  Congressman  Raines  to  amend  the  Sweet  Wine 
kw,  after  a  thorough  discussion,  it  was  resolved  to  prepare  a  telegram 
fe  be  sent  to  Senator  Felton  and  the  California  delegation  in  Congress, 
potesting  against  the  bill. 

Becess  was  then  taken  till  2  p.  m. 

On  reassembling  the  following  telegram  was  reported  by  the  Secretary, 
^was  ordered  sent  immediately  to  Washington: 

San  Francisco,  June  13, 1892. 

^'CN.  Felton,  V.  S.  Senate;  Hon.  T.  J.  Geary,  Hon.  A.  Caminetti,  Hon.  John  T.  Cutting, 

^w^.  E.  F.  Loud,  Hon.  W.  W.  Bowers,  House  of  Representatives — California  Delegation 

in  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C: 

pie  Board  of  State  Viticultural  Commissiofiers,  at  the  annual  meeting  held  to-day, 

Weamed  that  a  bill  has  been  introduced  by  Congressman  Raines,  and  is  now  pend- 

^the  House,  to  amend  Sections  42  to  49  oi  the  Revenue  Act  of  October  1, 1890. 

piese  will  be  found  in  the  regular  reports  of  officers,  printed  elsewhere. 
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This  is  that  part  of  the  McKinley  bill  usually  called  the  Sweet  Wine  law.  The 
Raines  amendment  permits  the  use  ot  corn  or  other  spirits  for  fortificatioiij  pennitsthe 
fortification  of  dry  wine,  and  the  addition  of  sugar.  The  effect  of  this  bill,  if  passed, 
will  be  destructive  to  the  viticultural  interests,  and  open  the  door  to  the  manufactnie  of 
fraudulent  wine  and  endless  stretching  of  wines.  Every  effort  of  the  delegation  should 
be  exerted  to  resist  its  passage.  Letter  to  follow. 
(Signed;)  GEORGE  WEST, 

President. 
WINFIELB  SCOTT, 
Secietaiy. 

The  Bemi-annual  report*  of  William  H.  McNeil,  Cashier  and  Store- 
keeper, was  received  and  placed  on  file. 

Election  of  officers  was  then  declared  in  order.  A  letter  was  first  read 
from  Mr.  Shorb  declining  reelection  as  President,  on  the  ground  of  ill 
health,  and  thanking  the  Commissioners  for  their  many  acts  of  courteey 
in  the  past.  The  Secretary  was  directed  to  prepare  a  suitable  answer  to 
Mr.  Shorb's  letter. 

Nominations  for  President  were  declared  in  order.  Mr.  Priber  nomi- 
nated George  West.  There  being  no  other  nominations,  the  Secretary 
was  instructed  to  cast  the  unanimous  ballot  for  Mr.  West. 

Nominations  for  Vice-President  were  declared  in  order.  Mr.  DeTurk 
nominated  Chas.  Bundschu.  There  being  no  other  nominations,  the  Sec- 
retary was  instructed  to  cast  the  unanimous  ballot  for  Mr.  Bundschu. 

Nominations  for  Treasurer  were  declared  in  order,  and  the  names  of 
Mr.  Doyle  and  Mr.  Priber  were  presented.  Both  declined,  and  a  ballot 
was  taken  which  resulted:  Doyle,  three;  Priber,  three.  Both  again 
declined,  and  presented  the  name  of  Mr.  Towle.  On  motion,  the  rules 
were  suspended,  and  the  Secretary  was  instructed  to  cast  a  unanimous 
ballot  for  Mr.  Towle. 

For  Secretary,  the  name  of  Mr.  Scott  was  presented.  On  motion 
of  Mr.  DeTurk,  a  unanimous  ballot  was  cast  by  the  Conamission  for 
Mr.  Scott. 

For  Chief  Executive  Officer,  Mr,  Bundschu  nominated  Mr.-C.  J,  Wet- 
more,  and,  on  motion,  the  Secretary  was  instructed  to  cast  a  unanimous 
ballot  for  Mr.  Wetmore. 

The  matter  of  planting  experimental  plots  of  resistant  stocks  in 
various  sections  of  the  State  was  brought  up.  It  was  deemed  best  that 
this  should  be  done,  so  that  hitherto  untried  varieties  and  hybrids 
could  be  tried  and  tested.  On  motion  of  Mr,  Doyle,  the  Chief  Executive 
Officer  was  authorized,  in  conjunction  with  the  Executive  Committee,  to 
take  such  steps  in  the  matter  as  were  deemed  proper. 

President  West  announced  the  following  standing  committees: 

Executive — Bundschu,  Priber,  and  DeTurk. 

Auditing — DeTurk. 

Finance — Shorb,  Towle,  and  Doyle. 

Vine  Bests,  ««c.— Bichowsky,  Priber,  and  Stephens. 

Bistillationy  etc. — DeTurk,  Shorb,  and  Priber. 

Table  Grapes,  e«c.— Stephens,  Towle,  and  Doyle. 

Experimental  Cellar— Uoyle,  Priber,  and  Bundschu. 

Anaheim  Disease — Shorb  and  Bichowsky. 

World^s  Fair — DeTurk,  Stephens,  Bundschu,  Bichowsky,  and  Shorb. 

WINFIELD  SCOTT, 

Secretary^ 

*This  will  be  found  in  the  regular  reports  of  officers,  printed  elsewhere. 
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mSACTIONS  OF  THE  EIGHTH  ANNUAL  VITIOULT- 
URAL  CONVENTION. 

HELD  AT  IRVING  HALL,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  MAY  18  AND  19,  1892. 


.^J;&k.  ^ 


PSACTIONS  OF  THE  EIGHTH  ANNUAL  VITICULTURAL 
CONVENTION. 


Ibe  World's  Fair  Viticultural  Convention  was  called  by  Clarence  J. 
fetmore,  Esq.,  Chief  Executive  Viticultural  Officer,  in  accordance  with 

resolution  passed  at  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
jiate  Viticultural  Commission,  It  was  held  at  Irving  Hall,  No.  139 
M  Street,  San  Francisco,  on  May  18th  and  19th.  The  purpose  w^as 
tokring  together  all  persons  interested  in  all  branches  of  viticulture, 
sitbat  some  definite  plan  might  be  adopted  for  making  a  grand  viti- 
raltural  exhibit  at  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition. 


FIRST  DAY'S  PROCEEDINGS. 

San  Francisco,  May  18,  1892. 

In  the  absence  of  President  J.  DeBarth  Shorb  of  the  Commission,  I. 
DeTurkj  Esq.,  acted  as  Chairman,  and  Winfield  Scott,  Esq.,  acted  as 


Chairman  called  the  meeting  to  order,  stating  the  objects  of  the 
meeting,  and  then  introduced  M,  H.  DeYoung,  Esq.,  World's  Fair  Com- 
moner from  California. 

I.H.  DeYoung  :  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  received  an  invitation 
iomyour  Secretary  to  come  before  you  and  give  you  some  idea  of  the 
Wd's  Exposition,  to  be  held  in  Chicago  in  1893.  In  treating  this 
mbjectwe  will  take  it  up  in  three  branches:  the  object,  the  scope,  and 
ie  benefits  to  be  derived. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  there  have  been  only  eight  International  Expo- 
fas  held  in  the  history  of  the  world.  The  first  one  was  held  in 
liondon  in  1851,  and  was  the  idea  or  creation  of  the  Prince  Consort,  the 
hsband  of  Queen  Victoria.  Compared  with  modern  or  recent  date 
^positions  it  was  a  small  afiair.  The  entire  Exposition  held  in  1851 
Jnld  be  placed  in  one  of  the  buildings  of  the  contemplated  Chicago 
iBition.  The  total  number  of  exhibitors  was  only  seventeen  thou- 
ifiidj  while  in  Chicago  we  assume  there  will  be  between  sixty  and 
seventy  thousand. 

All  the  World's  Fairs,  even  when  they  have  not  proved  pecuniary 
Accesses,  have  greatly  promoted  industry  in  the  countries  in  which  they 
We  been  held.  The  object  is  to  increase  the  old  and  open  up  new 
^Venues  of  employment,  and  they  thus  greatly  add  to  the  w^ealth  of  the 
^tk)n  in  which  the  Exposition  has  been  held.  The  eftect  of  our  Cen- 
Wal  Exposition  in  Philadelphia  was  very  marked.  Shortly  after 
W  great  improvements  were  made  in  many  departments  of  manu- 
%iire,  and  entirely  new  industries  were  started  ia  this  country.  The 
|)8t  noticeable  thing  in  this  connection  was  the  impetus  given  to  the 
lufacture  of  artistic  articles.  Prior  to  1876,  we,  as  a  rule,  made  only 
immoner  varieties  of  articles.    After  1876  our  artisans,  seeing  how 
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much  ahead  of  us  other  nations  were  in  elegance  of  finish  and  artiattB 
design,  profited  by  the  example,  and  now  we  are  in  many  lines  rivaling 
the  best  manufactures  of  the  Old  World.  It  is  not  only  the  material 
benefits  that  flow  from  Expositions  that  benefit  a  nation.  They  are 
great  educators.  They  bring  within  the  reach  of  many  that  broad  and 
liberal  education  which  some  of  our  greatest  authors  have  said  can  only 
be  obtained  by  travel.  International  exhibitions  bring  the  whole  world 
to  us.  Instead  of  compelling  us  to  travel  over  the  whole  world  to  see  its 
best  features,  they  come  to  us  in  a  compact  form,  so  that  a  busy  man 
may  see  in  a  few  days  more  than  he  could  in  years  of  travel. 

A  World's  Fair  teaches  the  people  of  the  country  in  which  it  is  held 
what  their  real  resources  are.  Naturally  the  home  country  puts  forth 
its  best  efforts;  it  shows  what  can  be  done  in  every  line  of  industry  and 
in  arts  and  sciences,  and  the  visitor  is  thus  enabled  to  gather  and  absorb 
information  which  the  perusal  of  a  library  of  statistical  volumes  could 
not  furnish  him. 

A  World's  Fair  inspires  the  respect  of  rival  nations.  A  country  like 
the  United  States,  pursuing  a  policy  of  peace,  is  apt  to  be  underrated 
by  the  people  whose  attention  is  called  only  to  rival  nations  upon  a  war 
basis.  It  is  only  on  an  occasion  such  as  we  are  about  entering  upon 
that  attention  is  drawn  to  our  capabilities,  and  our  critics  are  brought 
to  a  realization  of  the  fact  that  though  peaceful,  we  may,  like  the  slum- 
bering lion,  be  awakened. 

We  need  not  fear  comparison  with  previous  World's  Fairs.  As  all 
those  of  the  world  were  eclipsed  by  the  World^s  Fair  of  Paris,  in  1889, 
so  will  that  of  Chicago  eclipse  all  others  in  1893. 

Now  let  us  get  some  idea  of  the  extraordinary  scope  of  the  Chicago 
Exposition  in  comparison  with  others.  I  will  give  you  some  compari- 
sons, taking  the  Exposition  of  1889  in  the  departments  which  were 
greatest,  and  based  on  that  you  can  form  an  idea  of  what  an  immense, 
startling,  and  wonderful  Exposition  the  one  in  Chicago  will  be. 

The  Paris  Exposition  covered  96  acres  of  ground;  the  one  in  Chicago 
in  the  main  park  alone  covers  633  acres  of  ground,  and  the  Midway 
Plaisance,  as  it  is  called,  will  add  200  acres  more,  making  an  aggregate 
in  the  neighborhood  of  nearly  900  acres,  or  nearly  ten  times  as  much  as 
the  Paris  Exposition.  The  buildings  in  the  Paris  Exposition  covered  a 
space  of  75  acres;  that  is,  there  were  75  acres  roofed.  In  the  Chicago 
Exposition  the  main  buildings  alone  will  cover  115  acres;  that  is,  leav- 
ing out  the  sheds  and  ground  that  will  be  covered  with  live  stock,  which 
will  be  over  40  acres  more.  In  addition  to  the  main  buildings  there  are 
the  buildings  representing  the  Asiatic  countries,  the  buildings  erected 
by  our  State,  buildings  erected  by  other  States,  and  the  buildings  erected 
by  other  nations.  In  all,  we  assume  there  will  be  nearly  two  hundred 
buildings  on  that  ground;  so,  taking  this  in  comparison,  you  can  see  how 
we  expect  to  excel,  so  far  as  space  is  concerned.  The  Paris  Exposition 
labored  under  great  disadvantages,  because  the  great  nations  of  the  world 
refused  to  recognize  it.  Germany  did  not  exhibit  there;  England 
refused;  Belgium  refused,  and  Italy,  and  so  on.  To-day  we  have  favor- 
able reports  from  sixty-four  nations,  each  and  every  one  of  which  pro- 
pose to  exhibit  in  Chicago.  England  in  making  application  sent  two 
Commissioners,  who  applied  for  220,000  square  feet;  it  was  granted, 
being  intended  to  cover  England,  Ireland,  Wales,  Scotland,  and  the 
other  dependencies.     The  first  thing  we  knew  they  were  selKng  that 
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over  in  England  at  so  much  a  square  foot,  and  refused  to  give 

it  to  their  colonies,  and  even  refused  to  allow  Ireland  to  have 

Now,  we  have  had  direct  information  that  these  colonies  and 

id  want  space.     I  only  tell  you  this  to  show  the  great  interest  they 

a  conversation  with  Sir  Henry  Dredge,  the  English  Commissioner, 
he  was  here,  he  said  to  me:  "We  propose  to  make  the  very  best 
lition  we  have  ever  made.  We  understand  the  circumstances,  and 
liu  our  life  blood.  We  don't  propose  to  be  outdone  by  the  American 
pufacturers.  We  propose  to  let  the  people  in  American  and  other 
l»rkets  see  that  England  can  still  manufacture,  and  manufacture  as 
p  as  America.  We  propose  to  hold  our  trade,  and  we  propose  to  get 
ipTeof  it  if  we  can."  That  goes  to  show,  I  think,  the  interest  the  people 
pngland  are  taking.  In  Germany  they  have  applied  for  a  very  large 
ipflce,  and  will  spend  a  million  and  a  quarter  of  dollars.  Mr.  Wermuth 
tent  back  to  Germany,  and  then  wrote  for  more  space,  which  we  were 
pble  to  give  him.  If  we  granted  all  the  space  which  foreigners  apply 
fe,we  would  not  be  able  to  give  any  to  our  own  exhibitors.  Australia 
«W  for  an  enormous  space,  and  all  we  could  give  her  was  one  tenth 
itfkt  she  wanted. 

;  It  ought  to  be  our  aim,  then,  to  show  people  the  capabilities  of  Cali- 
imia.  This  we  can  best  do  by  competing  in  every  industry  in  which 
fchave  made  progress.  We  should  put  our  best  eflbrts  alongside  of 
fkt  the  world  can  show  in  each  department.  In  the  vast  building 
teoted  to  mines  and  mining,  we  should  show  what  we  have  taken  from 
tie  earth  in  the  form  of  minerals,  and  how  we  have  taken  it.  Our 
.improvements  in  mining  machinery  should  be  exhibited.  Specimens  of 
«iir minerals  and  our  building  stones  should  be  displayed,  the  latter  in 
lie  rough  and  also  worked  into  forms  calculated  to  show  their  beauty 
tad  adaptability  to  the  purposes  of  architecture. 

In  all  the  great  buildings  described  California  should  be  represented, 
ind  especially  in  the  Horticultural  Building,  where  the  viticultural 
iterests  will  be  exhibited.  The  display  should  be  made  in  such  a  way 
that  when  the  distribution  of  prizes  and  medals  is  made  we  shall  have 
iaifair  share  of  honors.  Not  only  for  this  reason  should  we  anxiously 
^ve  to  make  a  showing  in  the  big  buildings,  but  because  the  visitor 
fethe  Fair  whose  time  is  limited  will  naturally  confine  his  sight-seeing 
fcihe  main  attractions,  and  will  be  forced  to  give  the  State  buildings  no 
Nation.  Therefore,  unless  we  are  fully  represented  in  the  great 
l|iartments,  we  shall  miss  much  valuable  advertising.  Thus  a  man 
Mght  wander  thi*ough  the  Mines  and  Mining  Building,  should  we  omit 
,fehibit  there,  and  not  learn  that  California  is  still  a  great  mining 
lite;  and  through  the  Forestry  Building  without  dreaming  that  we 
f  ve  valuable  forests  of  timber. 

pat  this  will  not  prevent  our  having  a  comprehensive  display  in  our 

Building  which  will  fully  illustrate  in  a  compact  form  all  our 

ices.    In  that  building  we  can  show  in  a  correct  manner  all  that 

f%n  capable  of  doing,  all  that  we  propose  to  do,  as  well  as  that  which 

iave  accomplished.     The  competitive  exhibits  in  the  great  building 

'not  interfere  with  this  at  all,  but  on  the  contrary  they  will  only  serve 

lulate  the  curiosity  of  many  visitors  who  would  have  otherwise 

>red  our  State  Building,    The  man  who  sees  in  Horticultural  Hall  a 
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fine  display  of  California  flowers  will  be  stimulated  to  hunt  for  fartlier 
information,  and  naturally  he  will  seek  it  in  the  California  building. 

Now,  for  the  scope  of  the  Exposition.  This  Exposition  is  divided  into 
twelve  great  departments,  and,  as  you  have  probably  read,  commences 
with  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Then  comes  the  Department  of  Live 
Stock.  In  speaking  of  this  department  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to 
one  other  thing,  and  that  is,  there  never  was  an  Exposition  in  the  history 
of  the  world  that  had  the  scope  of  the  Chicago  Exposition,  and  will  take 
in  displays  that  were  never  before  covered  in  such  a  manner.  I  do  not 
know  of  an  International  Exposition  in  the  history  of  the  world  that 
ever  had  a  live  stock  show.  This  live  stock  show  will  cover  forty  acres 
of  buildings,  with  fifty-six  acres  of  land.  There  are  offered  in  cash  pre- 
miums $150,000.  I  do  not  know  of  an  Exposition  in  the  history  of  the 
world  where  Horticulture  was  made  a  separate  and  distinct  department^ 
with  a  separate  and  distinct  great  building.  I  do  not  know  of  an  Expo- 
sition where  the  Agricultural  Department  was  so  great  and  compre- 
hensive that  it  had  to  be  housed  in  three  buildings — one  building  for 
the  plants  and  forestry,  another  for  the  dairy,  and  another  for  the  fish- 
eries. This  is  the  first  Exposition  where  a  large  building  was  erected 
for  the  fish  and  fishery  products  and  the  apparatus  of  fishing.  This 
is  the  first  Exposition  that  made  a  great  Department  of  Mines  and 
Mining,  erected  a  great  building  to  house  the  exhibit  and  supply 
the  necessary  motive  power,  and  to  place  everything  connected  with 
mining  in  one  building.  And  then  we  have  another  novelty  in  the 
department  called  the  Department  of  Transportation.  This  department 
is  my  own  suggestion,  and  I  take  great  pride  in  it.  The  Department  of 
Transportation  will  show  everything  used  in  the  world  to  transport 
human  beings  or  merchandise  by  land,  sea,  or  air,  and  with  that  scope 
you  can  understand,  will  include  locomotive  exhibits,  car  exhibits,  cable 
cars,  street  cars,  electric  cars,  wheel-barrows,  etc.,  with  models  of  every- 
thing ancient  and  modern  in  the  way  of  transportation  appliances  that 
are  known;  in  fact,  taking  in  everything  that  we  have  ever  heard  of, 
and  going  back  into  ancient  history  and  presenting  models  of  old  vehicles, 
some  of  which  are  being  built  especially  for  this  purpose,  so  as  to  show 
what  man  has  used  in  the  past  for  transportation.  These  will  be  housed 
in  another  magnificent  building,  which  I  will  describe  to  you  latei  on. 

Then  another  innovation  is  the  Electrical  Building.  It  must  be 
understood  that  in  other  Expositions  electrical  appliances  were  exhib- 
ited, but  they  were  not  arranged  in  great  departments  with  special 
buildings.  In  Paris  they  were  exhibited  in  the  Machinery  Hall,  but 
here  a  magnificent  building  is  to  be  built  for  that  purpose. 

I  will  proceed  to  give  you  some  idea  of  the  buildings.  [Here  Mr. 
De Young  used  the  designs  and  plans  for  the  purpose  of  illustration.] 

You  see  here  a  picture  of  the  general  plan  of  the  Exposition.  Yoo 
see  before  you  what  is  known  as  Jackson  Park.  It  has  a  frontage  of 
one  mile  and  a  half  on  the  lake  front.  Part  of  it  was  cultivated,  and 
the  rest  was  swamp.  They  have  started  in  to  grade  a  series  of  canals, 
the  excavations  running  through  the  ground,  and  in  grading  they  have 
made  three  artificial  isles.  Here  is  where  the  canal  commences.  Yoo 
notice  here  is  a  great  lagoon;  it  is  1,400  feet  long  and  700  feet  wide,  and 
it  has  an  arm  running  up  here  between  the  Agricultural  Building  and 
the  Machinery  Hall.  It  then  passes  between  the  Electrical  Building 
and  the  Manufactures   Building,  and  passes  what  is  known  as  the 
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led  Island;  the  island  is  not  to  have  any  buildings  on  it  at  all,  but 

•^"iriflhe  used  for  raising  and  cultivating  fiowers  and  plants.  It  will 
:?e  half  a  million  narcissus  and  half  a  million  other  flowers,  making 
^perfect  bed  of  flowers,  which  will  be  put  out  at  difterent  times,  so  as 
|have  some  of  them  in  bloom  all  the  time.  An  exhibit  of  roses  will 
|o  be  made  on  this  island.  The  canal  passes  all  around  the  Wooded 
1,  passes  down  towards  the  Illinois  Building,  and  then  to  the  Art 
ng.  The  artist  takes  a  little  license  with  this  picture.  The  water- 
lnysare  a  little  over  three  miles  in  length,  and  the  intention  is  to  have 
lafie  canals  used  as  a  means  of  the  conveyance  of  guests.  Thete  will 
pver  five  hundred  boats,  gondolas,  etc.,  on  the  water,  so  that  you  can 
[ijinder  all  around  the  grounds  as  you  desire.  An  artificial  bay  will  be 
Instructed,  and  will  be  inclosed  all  around  and  protected  from  the 
Idrmsof  the  lake,  so  that  the  boats  can  come  out  into  the  main  lagoon, 
id  be  perfectly  protected.  At  the  entrance  of  this  lagoon  you  will 
jne  a  statue.  It  is  emblematic  of  Liberty  and  our  country.  This  statue 
jllbe  90  feet  high.  At  the  other  end  of  this  lagoon  there  is  to  be  a 
pti  fountain  constructed,  the  cost  of  which  will  be  $50,000.  The 
fijtin  parade  will  be  70  feet  wide,  and  we  propose  to  make  an  exhibit 
^California  trees  around  it. 
We  now  pass  to  a  description  of  the  buildings, 

^  The  first  building  on  the  grand  square  will  be  the  Agricultural  Build- 
^  This  is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  structures  raised  for  the 
tposition.  With  its  annex,  it  is  to  be  1,300  by  828  feet.  On  either 
ieof  the  main  entrance — ^you  cannot  see  it  here — Corinthian  columns 
ffifeet  high  and  5  feet  in  diameter  are  placed.  Passing  through  these 
jiohmns  you  come  to  the  main  vestibule,  which  will  be  filled  with  stat- 
uary illustrative  of  the  agricultural  industry,  and,  in  fact,  everything 
ftiinected  with  the  building  will  be  magnificent.  Over  the  entrance  there 
ilbe  a  mammoth  dome  130  feet  high. 

Immediately  behind  the  Agricultural  Building  comes  the  Forestry 
Mding,  500  feet  long  by  200  feet  wide,  and  constructed  of  rustic.  A 
ionnade  surrounds. the  exterior,  the  columns  of  which  are  made  from 
tees  contributed  by  the  various  States  California  has  contributed 
fcee;  they  are  taken  from  the  trunk,  25  feet  high,  and  placed  there 
factly  as  they  grew,  with  the  bark  and  everything.  The  sides  of  the 
lilding  are  made  of  rough  slabs  with  the  bark  removed,  and  the  roof 
Matched  with  tan  and  other  bark.  In  fact,  it  will  be  very  beautiful. 
lithin  this  building  will  be  a  sawmill  in  complete  running  order. 
%s^  to  the  Forestry  Building  will  be  an  annex  of  the  Agricultural 
hiding— the  Dairy.  This  building  will  contain  a  model  dairy  with  a 
Bttliection  of  all  its  products. 

ihssing  from  the  Agricultural  Building  we  come  next  to  the  Machinery 

|il,with  its  annex.    The  latter  is  connected  with  Machinery  Hall  by 

ft)lonnade,  or  series  of  columns.    This  is  one  of  the  finest  buildings, 

.^hitecturally,  in  the  Exposition.    If  you  will  look  at  the  front  you  will 

^'  some  conception  of  it.    This  building  will  cost  $1,200,000  to  erect. 

interior  is  spanned  by  three  arched  trusses,  or  girders,  numbered  one, 

and  three.     The  size  of  this  building,  with  its  annex,  which  we  are 

smplating  erecting,  is  1,300  feet  long  by  990  feet  wide.     Under  each 

of  these  arches  there  will  be  a  traveling  crane,  which  will  be  used 

cutting  the  machinery  in  its  place,  and  when  the  Exposition  is  opened 

be  used  as  a  means  of  showing  the  visitors  the  exhibits.     The 
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cranes  move  up  and  down,  and  will  carry  from  two  to  three  Hundred 
people  at  each  time. 

I  will  cut  this  a  little  short;  there  are  a  great  many  details. 

A  Voice:  No,  go  on. 

Mr.  De Young  (continuing):  The  next  building  that  we  come  to  is 
what  is  known  as  the  Administration  Building.  Architecturally,  this 
is  the  handsomest  building  on  the  ground.  It  is  intended  to  be.  Its 
usefulness  was  laid  aside  for  its  beauty.  It  has  a  central  dome  250 
feet  high,  and  this  will  be  magnificently  ornamented  in  gold.  This 
building  will  cost  $450,000.  The  interior  features  even  exceed  in  beauty 
and  splendor  those  of  the  exterior,  and  the  exterior  is  magnificent 
Between  every  two  of  the  grand  entrances,  and  connecting  the  interven- 
ing pavilion  with  the  great  rotunda,  is  a  hall  or  loggia,  giving  access  to 
the  offices,  and  provided  with  broad,  circular  stairways  and  four  swifl- 
running  elevators.  Above  the  balcony  is  the  second  story,  50  feet  in 
height,  and  from  the  top  of  this  story  rises  the  interior  dome  200  feet 
from  the  floor.  In  the  center  is  an  opening  50  feet  in  diameter,  giving 
light.  The  under  side  of  the  dome  is  enriched  with  deep  panels,  richly 
molded,  and  they  will  be  filled  with  sculpture  and  rich  paintings.  In 
size  the  rotunda  rivals,  if  it  does  not  surpass,  the  most  celebrated  domes 
in  the  world. 

This  is  the  building  for  the  administration  and  for  the  public,  and  is 
not  for  exposition  purposes.  The  offices  for  the  administration  of  the 
Exposition  will  be  located  in  this  building.  In  the  third  story  will  be 
the  press  rooms,  where  there  will  be  rooms  for  all  the  great  papers  in 
the  country.  In  the  center  or  lower' floor  there  will  be  an  accommoda- 
tion room  for  the  public,  and  it  will  also  be  a  meeting  place. 

Behind  this  building  are  the  railroad  depots,  with  eighteen  tracks 
running  in. 

Returning  to  the  extreme  end  of  the  square,  and  going  to  tbe  other 
side  of  the  Agricultural  Building,  we  come  to  what  is  knovrn  as  the 
Manufacturers'  Building;  you  probably  recognize  it  as  the  main  bnild- 
ing  of  the  Exposition.  This  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  greatest  build- 
ings ever  built  for  exposition  purposes.  It  also  has  three  arches  inside, 
the  center  one  being  385  feet  wide.  At  the  Paris  Exposition  they  had 
one  great  building  called  Machinery  Hall,  and  that  was  a  magnificent 
building  of  iron  and  glass,  with  a  span  of  363  feet  clear.  You  could 
take  that  machinery  building  and  put  it  under  the  center  arch  of  our  pro- 
posed building  and  you  can  lose  it.  This  center  arch  is  an  enonnouB  affair, 
rising  206  feet  from  the  ground,  and  385  feet  wide.  It  is  a  magnificent 
arch,  and  on  each  side  are  two  others  175  feet  wide.  Entering  the  main 
entrance  you  are  met  by  an  avenue  50  feet  wide,  running  straight 
through  the  building.  Now,  you  know  a  great  many  Exposition  build- 
ings are  not  more  than  50  feet  wide,  but  here  is  an  avenue  50  feet  wide. 
The  building  as  originally  laid  out  had  this  place  open  instead,  and 
suppressed  the  dome.  When  these  plans  were  first  presented  to  our 
Commission  1  asked  Mr.  Burnham  what  he  proposed  to  do  with  this  open 
space,  which  I  thought  was  necessary,  and  he  told  me  it  was  for  exhib- 
itors. When  I  returned  to  Chicago  they  had  taken  it  for  machinery, 
etc.  I  figured  that  the  foreign  countries,  as  they  exhibited  at  our  Cen- 
tennial, occupied  about  eight  acres  of  our  building.  Admitting  jkhat 
there  will  be  no  more  nations  exhibiting  at  Chicago,  and  that  they  would 
not  need  any  more  space,  I  found  that  there  would  be  but  four  acres 
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for  the  entire  American  nation,  and  that  was  simply  ridiculous. 

en  I  figured  out  the  results  about  this  building,  the  managers 
ijliiounced  me  and  said  I  was  wrong.  After  making  my  figures,  I  asked 
Jr.  Burnham  and  Mr.  Jeffers  to  figure  out  exactly  what  this  building 
juotained,  and  find  how  many  acres  there  were.  Instead  of  40  acres,  if 
jji^ereall  roofed  in,  it  only  contained  SO-J;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  after 
^g  the  amount  of  space  for  aisles,  which  I  figured  at  35  per  cent,  I 
"  there  was  not  four  acres  left.  They  then  asked  me  to  go  down  to 
jfi office  and  explain  it.  The  result  was  the  taking  out  of  these  domes 
|iJ  putting  in  this  enormous  truss.  When  I  proposed  it,  the  architect 
ilit  could  not  be  done,  and  he  sent  out  for  the  iron  men,  who  said  it 
idd  be  done.  They  drew  the  plans  and  submitted  them  to  the  Chicago 
Jiard'of  Commissioners,  and  they  adopted  them.  The  result  was  an 
ierease  in  expenditure  of  $400,000.  Notwithstanding  the  size  of  that 
Ipilding,  which  is  a  mile  around  the  outside,  and  a  third  of  a  mile 
KTOSS,  they  havenH  room  enough.  The  building  is  intended  to  house 
nanufactures  and  the  liberal  arts.  The  main  entrance  to  this  building 
jjft  feet  wide. 

We  pass  from  the  great  Manufacturing  Building  to  the  Electrical  Build- 
iog.  They  are  divided  by  a  canal  which  is  spanned  by  a  magnificent 
hidge.  The  electrical  display  will  be  the  most  novel  exhibit  in  the 
Ixpsition.  We  are  devoting  a  great  deal  of  time  to  it,  and  working 
not  the  most  striking  exhibit  ever  had  of  this  character.  The  minarets 
inithe  building  are  intended  to  be  covered  with  wires,  and  at  night  you 
liD  see  flashes  of  light  running  around  in  a  wonderful  and  beautiful 
manner.  In  addition  to  this,  it  is  proposed  to  have  a  magnificent  arch, 
Ijhted  with  a  column  as  large  as  my  body,  to  be  lighted  by  20,000 
Me-power.  The  Electrical  Building  will  be  700  feet  long  and  346  feet 
wide.  Among  the  many  novelties  to  be  produced  in  this  building  is  a 
private  residence,  and  everything  in  this  residence  will  be  conducted  by 
electricity,  such  as  cooking  and  transporting  the  food  to  the  dining- 
IDom,  ringing  the  bells,  calling  servants,  and,  in  fact,  everything  will  be 
ninby  electricity. 

Next  to  this  comes  the  beautiful  Mining  Building.  I  have  not  a 
jictare  of  it  here,  but  it  is  to  be  a  magnificent  structure.  The  Mining 
liilding  is  700  feet  long  by  350  wide,  and  has  galleries  in  it  60  feet  wide. 
Ihe  entrance  will  be  faced  with  liiarbles  of  different  kinds  and  hues. 
Itt  this  building  will  be  housed  machinery  of  all  kinds  for  extracting 
ifteials  of  ail  character  and  description. 

f f e  then  come  to  the  grand  Transportation  Building.  This  building 
fiovers  a  great  deal  of  ground.  The  main  portion  alone  is  960  feet  long 
«ad250  wide.  Behind  that  there  is  an  annex  covering  nine  acres  of 
iound.  The  principal  and  most  striking  effect  of  this  structure  is  the 
Istrance.  The  main  arch  is  in  the  neighborhood  pf  56  feet  in  width, 
M  commences  with  a  series  of  receding  arches.  The  doors  are  all  cov- 
ild  with  gold  leaf. 
|We  then,  come  to  the  Woman's  Building,  and  then  to  the  Fine  Arts 

"  "ing,  and  next — what  you  are  interested  in — the  Horticultural  Build- 
One  of  the  most  attractive  features  of  the  Exposition  will  be  the 

Iticultural  display.     This  mammoth  building  in  which  it  will  be 

Mbited  is  to  be  1,000  feet  long  and  250  feet  wide,  and  will  cost  half 

^llion  dollars.     The  dome  is  187  feet  in  diameter  and  113  feet  high, 
inopen  court  is  to  be  put  a  grove  of  orange  trees  from  California.     In 
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or  under  the  dome  will  be  a  miniature  mountain,  built  upon  a  framework 
and  covered  with  rocks  and  shrubs.  At  the  top  will  be  a  fountain,  the 
water  making  a  cascade  down  the  side  of  the  mountain. 

In  this  building  will  be  exhibited  your  display.  Under  viticulture 
we  have  fourteen  classes,  which  very  fully  cover  all  your  interestfl.  It 
will  include  an  exhibit  of  vines  of  every  kind,  grapes,  and  every  variety 
of  wine,  and  of  every  method  and  process  of  extracting  the  juice,  etc., 
and  it  depends  upon  you  to  reflect  great  honor  upon  California  by 
making  a  thorough  exhibit  in  every  one  of  these  classes.  In  addition 
to  what  I  have  named,  there  should  be  a  great  deal  more  exhibited. 
There  should  be  cooperage,  for  instance.  There  was  a  very  bitter  fight 
as  to  where  they  should  go.  I  drew  my  conclusions  that  they  should 
have  their  exhibit  with  California,  so  that  if  the  coopers  happened  to  go 
into  the  viticultural  class  you  could  taiake  a  combination  with  them  and 
fill  their  enormous  vats.  If  it  was  taken  away  from  California,  you 
would  have  to  bring  .your  own  casks.  California  ought  to  make  a  great 
exhibit  of  cooperage.  I  think  the  largest  oak  cooper  shop  in  the  United 
States  is  located  in  San  Francisco.  I  recollect  in  Paris  they  had  one 
cask  that  held  twenty  thousand  gallons,  and  it  was  filled  with  wine. 

The  two  classes  at  Chicago  were  brought  together,  and  so,  gentlemen, 
you  have  the  cooperage  in  the  Viticultural  Department,  and  I  hope  you 
will  take  advantage  of  it.     [Applause.] 

Passing  from  the  Horticultural  Building,  we  come  to  the  Woman's 
Building.  This  building  was  designed  by  a  woman.  Miss  Hayden,  of 
Boston.  It  is  to  be  400  feet  long  by  200  feet  wide,  and  will  contain  a 
model  hospital,  a  model  kindergarten,  and  a.  model  kitchen. 

From  that  we  pass  to  the  Art  Exhibit.  This  will  be  in  the  shape  of 
a  Grecian  temple,  with  two  annexes.  It  will  be  a  perfectly  fire-proof 
building  of  iron,  stone,  glass,  and  brick,  and  will  be  700  feet  long  by 
440  feet  wide.  We  have  erected  a  magnificent  building,  and  have  appH- 
cations  for  more  space  than  we  can  give. 

We  next  come  to  a  very  handsome  building,  called  the  Fisheries 
Building.  It  is  of  peculiar  shape.  If  you  will  look  at  the  plan  you  will 
get  a  better  idea  than  from  my  description  of  it.  The  Fisheries  Building 
embraces  a  large  central  structure,  with  two  smaller  buildings  connected 
with  it  on  either  end  by  arcades.  The  extreme  length  of '  the  building 
is  1,100  feet,  and  the  width  200  feet.  In  the  central  portion  is  a  general 
fisheries  exhibit.  In  one  of  the  polygonal  buildings  is  the  angling 
exhibit,  and  in  the  other  the  aquaria.  The  exterior  of  the  building  is 
Spanish-Romanesque.  In  one  of  the  tanks  will  be  fresh- water  fieh  and 
in  the  other  salt-water. 

In  the  center  of  the  polygonal  building  is  a  rotunda  60  feet  in  diame- 
ter, in  the  middle  of  which  is  a  basin  or  pool  26  feet  wide,  -from  which 
rises  a  towering  mass  of  rocks  covered  with  moss  and  lichens,  from 
clefts  and  crevices  in  the  rocks  crystal  streams  of  water' gush  and  drop 
to  the  masses  of  reeds,  rushes,  and  ornamental  semi-aquatic  plants  in 
the  basin  below.  In  this  pool  gorgeous  gold  fishes  and  other  fishes  dis- 
port. From  the  rotunda  one  side  of  the  larger  series  of  aquaria  may 
be  viewed.  These  are  ten  in  number,  and  have  a  capacity  of  7,000  to 
27,000  gallons  of  water  each.  Passing  out  of  the  rotunda  a  great  co^ 
ridor  is  reached,  where  on  one  hand  the  opposite  side  of  the  great  tanks 
can  be  viewed,  and  on  the  other  hand  a  line  of  tanks  somewhat  smaller,  = 
ranging  from  750  to  1,500  gallons  each  in  capacity.     The  glass  fronts  of 


y  a4uaria  are  in  length  about  575  feet,  and  have  3,000  square  feet  of 


|rfa(^. 


,^  you  know,  Chicago  is  an  inland  city,  and  has  nothing  but  fresh 
^r.  The  salt  water  will  be  brought  from  the  Atlantic  sea-board.  It 
jiobe  evaporated  about  one  fifth,  and  brought  by  the  train! oad.  After 
|ting  it  to  Chicago  they  will  add  water  from  the  lake  and  increase  it 
|itejformer  condition. 

Ilookinig  at  this  map  I  want  to  say  something  to  you  about  California, 
Ibuilding,  and  its  location.  At  the  time  we  were  arguing  and  <iis- 
ping  the  location  of  the  State  buildings,  it  occurred  to  me  that  I  had 
ir  make  up  my  mind  very  quickly  where  we  wanted  California's 
JUJlding  to  be.  It  is  a  very  hard  thing  to  decide  which  is  the  best, 
lifhere  we  cannot  get  the  best  place,  the  question  is  which  is  the 
idi  best  place.  I  studied  this  proposition,  went  out  on  the  ground, 
ffljdrove  all  over  it  dozens  of  times.  My  first  feeling  was  to  follow 
ka  and  get  on  the  lake  front,  which  is  a  beautiful  place,  especially 
IB  a  hot  day,  and  convenient  for  visitors.  But  I  thought  we  are  not 
jHDg  there  for  the  convenience  of  visitors;  we  are  going  there  with 
jletermination  to  show  what  we  have;  we  don't  propose  to  go  there  for 
k  convenience  of  anybody,  but  we  go  there  with  the  proposition  of 
|iii(ting  up  a  building  that  everybody  can  see.  There  will  be  so  much 
i)8ee  there,  the  crowds  will  be  so  enormous,  and  they  will  be  all  mak- 
iigforthe  main  buildings  first,  and  they  will  have  very  little  time  to  go 
loteeother  buildings.  So  I  figured  it  out  that  if  we  could  get  our  build- 
ing where  it  would  be  near  some  attraction,  it  would  be  better  for  us, 
kbd  of  picking  out  a  beautiful  position  where  the  lake  could  be  seen, 
1  picked  out  the  next  most  important  place,  where  the  crowd  would 
love.  In  the  Midway  Plaisance,  before  mentioned,  will  be  placed  all 
le  Asiatic  exhibitions,  showing  the  streets  of  Bagdad,  a  great  mosque, 
(te.  My  experience  in  Paris  told  me  that  there  was  not  a  human  being 
lerewho  did  not  go  to  the  Asiatic  exhibit.  I  know  that  there  was  not 
ilaythat  I  did  not  go  there  to  see  the  dancing  girls  and  the  unique 
Now,  taking  my  experience  as  that  of  everybody  else,  I  made  up 
Ijmind  that  the  crowd  would  pass  into  this  Midway  Plaisance.  We 
tte right  at  the  entrance  of  it;  there  are  the  difierent  railroad  stations, 
ri  all  that  crowd  has  got  to  pass  there,  and  they  can^t  pass  without 
Jfieing  the  California  Building.  It  is  the  first  building  they  will  see. 
fekve  a  larger  space  than  any  other  State  in  the  Union,  and  we  have 

larger  space  now,  because  we  have  absorbed  most  of  Oregon's 

lace.   Colorado  moves  its  line  up,  and  its  space  is  added  to  Califor- 
4  We  .have  now  a  tract  of  680  feet  by  250  feet. 
M,  gentlemen,  I  think  I  have  taken  up  a  great  deal  of  your  time. 
Wl  be  pleased  to  answer  any  question  on  any  matter  of  interest  from 
%  one  of  you.     [Applause.] 

^.  C.  A.  Wetmore:  Before  Mr.  DeYoung  goes  away  will  you  kindly 
1  us  whether  any  arrangement  has  been  made  to  govern  the  viticult- 
Wexhibits. 

.  DeYoung:  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  head  of  the  Viticultural 
tment  has  not  been  appointed,  the  exact  rules  for  that  department 
not  been  made.  I  don't  know  why  they  have  made  such  a  long 
tin  the  arrangements  of  the  Viticultural  Department,  but  I  think 
'owing  to  the  fight  that  is  going  on  in  Washington  about  this 
,000.    All  the  heads  of  the  departments  are  there.    I  see  General 
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Davis  is  there.  I  think  that  is  the  main  reason  it  has  not  been  made. 
Of  course  the  general  rules  cover  all  the  departments,  but  the  special 
rules  for  the  Viticultural  Department  have  not  been  made* 

Mr.  Wetmore:  There  is  one  more  question.  Has  any  plan  been 
devised  for  the  appointment  of  the  juries  for  making  the  awards? 

Mr.  De Young:  Yes;  we  have  a  very  elaborate  report  on  the  question 
of  awards  about  the  appointment  of  the  thousands  and  thousands  of 
jurors,  but  it  will  not  be  carried  into  eflect  until  Congress  makes  an 
appropriation.     We  have  asked  for  $700,000. 

Mr.  Wetmore:  I  mean  what  class  of  men  will  be  appointed? 

Mr.  De  Young:  We  have  appointed  a  committee  of  twelve,  known  as 
the  Committee  of  Awards,  and  on  that  I  am  pleased  to  say— I  made 
quite  a  fight  for  it — we  have  a  Californian  upon  it,  Mr.  Mark  L  Mc- 
Donald. I  think  your  interests  will  be  well  looked  out  for.  The  com- 
mittee of  twelve  will  appoint  the  juries;  each  foreign  nation  will  haye 
a  representative,  and  the  women  will  have  a  representative.  The  great 
bulk  of  the  jurors  will  come  from  this  country,  but  that  has  not  been 
formally  adopted,  although  the  entire  plan  has  been  submitted  to  the 
National  Committee,  and  if  at  any  time  you  want  to  see  it  you  can  have 
it,  but  it  has  not  been  issued  for  the  general  public,  and  will  not  be 
until  we  have  more  money.     [Applause.] 

The  Chairman:  Gentlemen,  I  have  now  great  pleasure  in  introducing 
to  you  Mr.  Charles  A.  Wetmore.     [Applause.] 

Mr.  Wetmore:  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  have  no  speech  to 
make  and  no  formal  ideas  on  the  aflair.  I  was  asked  yesterday  whether 
I  would  say  something  on  the  advantages  that  may  be  derived  from 
this  Exposition.  I  said,  "  Yes,  I  have  some  ideas  on  the  subject,  but  I 
haven't  put  them  in  very  good  shape;  I  havenH  worked  them  out.^' 

Mr.  De  Young  has  most  ably  described  what  there  is  in  it  for  Chicago. 
Chicago  is  to  become  the  capital  of  industry  in  America  on  account  of 
this  fair.  All  these  magnificent  buildings  will  benefit  Chicago  enor- 
mously. 

I  hear  people  complaining  now.  Men — business  men— comphun 
that  we  are  going  to  have  dull  times  in  California,  for  the  reason  that 
this  World's  Fair  will  draw  money  away  from  us. 

I  think  we  ought  to  have  a  capital  of  industry  in  America.  We 
ought  to  have  such  a  place,  and  Chicago,  I  believe,  is  the  best  place  on 
this  continent  for  it.  There  has  been  no  mistake;  we  can't  be  better 
located.  Of  course  Chicago  expects  to  reap  enormous  profits  from  it. 
Every  part  of  the  world  will  contribute  something  to  the  city.  Cali- 
fornia will  contribute  largely,  but  I  don't  know  any  class  of  people  who 
can  be  asked  to  assist  in  this  thing  who  are  less  able  than  our  vine 
growers,  and  who  have  reaped  less  from  their  endeavors.  We  are  to- 
day in  a  bad  condition.  We  are  not  booming  ahead,  but  are  trying  to 
Bell  out;  and  it  is  a  practical  thing  for  us  to  ask,  right  now,  What  is  there 
in  it  for  us,  and  how  are  we  going  to  benefit  ourselves  ?  I  believe  m 
were  right  ten  years  ago;  when  we  were  in  our  prime  of  vigor  we  showed 
whatt  was  possible  in  viticulture  in  California.  We  can  go  to  Chicago 
and  show  again;  but  for  the  benefit  of  whom  ?  The  real  estate  men! 
But  can  we  go  and  show  how  to  help  ourselves  ?  Why,  to  be  sure;  we 
can  go  to  Chicago  and  establish  agencies  for  selling  out  our  vineyards! 
[Laughter,]  I  know  there  is  not  a  vineyard  in  twenty  on  this  coaB* 
that  is  not  for  sale,  and  we  are  going  not  only  to  provide  money,  but  for 
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oTFn  good.  I  know  that  people  are  chuckling  over  the  short  crops. 
Ifltis  the  condition  that  we  are  in,  if  we  go  to  the  World's  Fair.  Yet 
ftelieve  there  is  a  great  advantage  in  it,  and  I  believe  we  can  reap 
pntage,  if  we  go  about  it  in  the  right  manner,  I  believe,  if  we  can 
it  to  our  coast  the  right  class  of  men,  and  show  the  great  organizers  of 
Je  country  the  opportunities  of  California;  if  we  could  only  get  one 
jpinsuch  as  Armour  to  take  up  our  claim,  I  believe  we  might  succeed. 
"  leve  in  attracting  some  of  these  people,  and  I  believe  in  using  this 
forld^s  Fair  in  bringing  influential  men  from  other  States,  and  I  believe 
fccaa  do  that.  I  believe  that  in  advancing  the  interests  of  the  vine 
lUSQwe  advance  the  interests  of  California. 

leads  to  the  question  how  we  can  best  exhibit,  and  to  our  greatest 
fioJt.  I  believe  that  we  should  center  our  endeavors' in  making  the 
{ate  as  a  whole  conduct  the  thing.  I  believe  we  should  combine  in 
Billing  a  grand  display  of  the  wines  of  the  coast,  instead  of  competing 
#each  other.  I  don^t  know  any  one  who  ever  made  a  dollar  out  of 
iWorld's  Fair  by  his  awards,  except  so  far  as  advertising  his  goods 
loes.  What  we  are  suffering  from  to-day  is  a  want  of  consumers  in  this 
and  more  capital  to  handle  our  goods,  more  capital  to  develop 
to,  and  work  them,  and  place  them  before  the  public. 
I  see  men  all  around  me  who  have  spent  their  last  cent  in  building 
up  this  industry,  and  they  are  now  engaged  in  merchandising.  That  is 
one  reason  there  are  not  more  here  to-day.  We  have  never  had  capital 
fflongh,  and  to-day  w^e  are  in  the  most  abject  condition  of  any  industry 
mi  the  face  of  the  earth.  There  is  no  industry  that  had  such  hope  and 
Mch  prospects  in  it  that  is  to-day  in  such  a  condition  as  ours — praying 
i)i  short  crops,  and  trying  to  get  out  of  business. 
hwj  1  believe  in  handling  this  thing  right  for  the  vine  growers,  try- 
aig  to  see  what  the  producers  can  get  out  of  it.  What  does  the  producer 
mil  He  wants  more  merchants  to  handle  his  goods,  and  compete 
»Jh  each  other  in  obtaining  the  best  prices  from  the  public.  I  would 
to  see  the  time  return  when  the  merchants  would  compete  with 
HMsh  other  in  buying  in  order  to  get  the  best  goods.  It  may  be  that  in 
j|ig  to  Chicago  we  can  get  them  to  do  that,  and  I  believe  the  vital 
peBtion  for  us  is.  How  shall  we  exhibit  to  the  greatest  advantage?  I 
Meve  we  should  do  all  we  can  in  building  up  these  other  industries, 
iikildingup  the  moneyed  interests  and  getting  people  here,  and  to 
4ow  the  importance  of  new  railroads  to  carry  our  goods,  in  showing 
[|e  importance  of  other  carriers  in  getting  our  goods  to  market.  A 
jrty  came  in  my  place  the  other  day,  and  wanted  me  to  ship  a  case  of 
tile  East  for  him,  and  we  couldn't  do  it.  The  railroad  charges  as  much 
irbae  case  as  for  three,  and  I  could  have  taken  two  cases  and  filled 
%m  with  rocks,  and  shipped  all  three  for  the  same  price  that  I  would 
fee  paid  for  one.  They  have  got  us  in  the  door;  that  is  what  is  the 
"  Iter,  and  they  keep  us  there.  [Laughter.]  You  all  know  the  con- 
ion  that  we  are  in. 

fow,  for  the  World's  Fair.  Do  you  want  go  there,  each  individual  of 
to  get  a  medal?  I  have  got  one,  but  I  don't  know  what  use  it  is  to 
I  have  got  it  in  my  window,  but  it  never  raised  the  price  of  my 
%  except  perhaps  on  a  little  I  may  have  been  able  to  place  around 
arket  here.  It  doesn't  raise  the  price  of  my  wine,  nor  give  me  any 
tage  in  its  sale.  Is  that  what  we  are  going  for?  No;  we  want  to 
it  more  people  to  this  coast.     We  are  in  the  condition  of  people 
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living  entirely  on  expectations.  We  don^t  want  any  more  advertise- 
ments  of  our  horticultural  and  viticultural  products  until  we  get  more 
people  at  home  to  use  them,  and  we  can  have  them  if  there  is  the  right 
spirit  in  the  State,  but  we  don't  have  that. 

I  asked  Mr.  DeYoung  the  question,  "Has  any  arrangement  been 
made  to  govern  this  department  of  viticulture  ?"  It  cuts  an  important 
figure  as  to  who  should  govern  that  great  building  of  horticulture,  which 
they  put  under  the  charge,  I  believe,  of  a  commission  agent.  There  was 
a  great  effort  made  to  get  that  under  the  charge  of  some  one  who  knew 
something  about  it,  and  it  would  be  a  good  policy  to  get  some  one  from 
this  coast,  but  we  can't  get  any  kind  of  recognition,  or  get  any  person 
that  we  thought  proper  to  represent  us.  Are  we  going  to  be  put  in  the 
same  boat  with' horticulture?  From  the  appearance  of  things,  I  think 
we  are.  I  am  afraid  that  we  are  going  to  be  put  in  the  hands  of  some- 
body that  don't  know  what  we  want,  and  don't  represent  us  in  anyway. 

I  don't  know  how  that  will  work,  so  far  as  our  interests  are  concerned, 
but  we  are  going  to  meet  Missouri,  New  York,  and  Virginia,  atid  they 
will  have  five  times  the  influence  in  the  Committee  of  Awards  that  we 
will  have.  I  remember  an  instance  in  the  Centennial.  No  one  came 
away  from  there  satisfied.  Every  little  medal  had  to  be  fought  for.  At 
first  they  were  going  to  meet  and  give  California  no  award  at  all.  We 
can't  expect  any  power  in  that  Committee  of  Awards  in  this  competition 
from  so  many  different  States,  but  we  can  expect  recognition  for  the  col- 
lective display  that  is  entered  in  competition,  and  we  can  expect  some  ■ 
from  our  State  exhibit,  and  there,  I  think,  is  where  we  should  put  in  onr 
best  efforts.  It  should  be  in  our  State  exhibit,  because  we  know  what 
we  can  do  there.  We  know  what  we  are  able  to  do,  and  the  State  shonld 
be  liberal  in  this  matter,  I  see  some  of  the  members  of  this  Commission 
recognize  the  fact  that  there  is  no  industry  in  the  country  that  needs 
help  BO  much  as  we  do;  they  recognize  the  fact  that  nine  tenths  of  us 
are  on  our  last  legs,  and  are  being  held  up  by  the  fellows  that  we  owe 
Something  to. 

We  don't  want  to  boom  this  State  for  the  men  that  have  lands  for 
sale,  but  after  we  have  established  ourselves  satisfactorily  we  can  talk 
about  increasing  the  acreage.  The  practical  needs  are  the  only  needs 
to  talk  about. 

We  don't  want  to  go  into  this  Exposition  in  a  spirit  of  rivalry.  I 
don't  believe  in  county  exhibits;  but  the  counties  are  all  asking  for 
them.  I  know  in  Alameda  County  I  was  asked  to  be  in  favor  of  them, 
and  I  got  out  of  it.  We  would  be  but  a  fly  speck  against  the  whole 
world  with  that  sort  of  representation.     [Laughter.] 

In  Paris,  in  1878,  there  were  seventeen  thousand  exhibits  of  wine.  It 
was  perfectly  enormous;  and  the  only  way  that  we  can  make  a  credit- 
able display  and  attract  attention  is  to  make  an  aggregate  showing  for 
ourselves. 

Let  us  remember  that  we  are  contending  against  great  difficulties. 
Let  us  remember  that  we  are  going  to  Chicago,  that  great  city  where 
they  will  not  put  our  wines  in  their  hotels.  Let  us  try  to  get  our  wme6 
in  the  hotels.  Let  us  remember  that  if  we  could  get  the  hotels  to  use 
them  that  it  would  be  the  best  advertisement  in  the  world  for  us,  and 
let  us  work  it  so  that  when  we  leave  Chicago  every  hotel  will  have  our 
wines  on  their  tables.  A  stranger  going  there  finds  none  of  our  wines, 
so  let  us  put  them  in  the  hands  of  an  agent.     Instead  of  trying  to  boom 


|i  lands  let  us  put  our  wines  in  the  hands  of  a  practical  agent.  Let 
liptttin  our  exhibit  as  a  State  exhibit;  let  it  be  a  competitive  exhibit, 
|dlet  the  whole  State  be  combined,  and  let  the  men  who  represent  us 
p  represent  us  there  also.  Let  us  see  if  we  cannot  get  somebody  at 
leheadof  that  Viticultural  Department  who  has  some  interest  in  us — 
not  simply  a  desire  for  a  place.  Let  us  see  if  we  are  really  a  free  Ameri- 
in  people.  Let  us  see  whether  on  the  four  hundredth  anniversary  of 
|e  discovery  of  America  we  can  show  the  people  in  Chicago  what  we 
1^  really  do,  I  think  we  are  going  to  make  a  grand  display,  which 
flllbe  worthy  of  us,  but  I  think  the  men  who  will  be  talked  about  the 
lost  and  written  about  the  most  will  be  the  men  who  have  the  biggest 
iiierests,  and  not  the  men  who  have  the  best  wines.  It  will  be  the  men 
ito  have  the  biggest  casks,  or  something  of  that  kind.  It  may  be 
Hat  prices  will  revive  and  we  will  come  back  better  satisfied;  but  we 
jlDflt  go  there  in  a  public  spirit  to  accomplish  anything.  Then  we  can 
fin.  Let  us  advertise  this  State  all  through;  let  us  do  as  much  to  help 
to  miner  as  we  do  for  ourselves;  the  more  people  that  get  money  the 
IHitter  for  us  who  are  in  business,  and  we  are  here  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public  as  well  as  for  ourselves.  As  Mr.  DeYoung  says,  we  want  to  go 
ikere  for  the  benefit  of  others,  and  we  want  to  do  some  good  for  our- 

kSi  and  that  is  what  I  counsel  you. 

I  don't  want  to  say  any  more.  Let  us  work  collectively  and  ask  the 
State  body  to  help  and  support  us  all  they  can  to  place  our  goods  on  the 
wket.    [Applause.] 

Mb.  C.  J.  Wetmore  then  announced  the  programme  for  the  afternoon 
mon, 

■The  Chairman  :  I  will  appoint  as  a  committee  to  test  the  samples  of 
fine  which  have  been  submitted,  Mr.  A.  G.  Chauche,  Mr.  J.  Mortier, 
Mr.H.  W.  Crabb,  Mr,  F.  Beringer,  and  Mr.  F.  A.  Haber. 

Me.  N.  J.  Haines  then  asked  that  the  convention  could  afterwards 
annple  the  wines,  in  addition  to  the  judges,  as  it  would  be  a  matter  of 
^cation  for  those  present. 

A  recess  was  then  taken  until  2  p.  m. 

AFTEBNOON   SESSION. 

The  convention  was  called  to  order  by  the  Chairman. 

The  Chairman  :  Gentlemen,  the  first  business  will  be  to  hear  from 
le  county  delegates,  and  hear  what  their  counties  have  done  toward 
tavicg  representation  in  the  Columbian  Exposition,  I  will  first  call  on 
Ifapa  County.  Has  Napa  any  organization,  or  do  they  want  to  say  any- 
Wagas  a  county  to-day? 

Me.  C.  J.  Wetmore  :  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  Mr,  Louis  Zierngibl, 
*lio  has  charge  of  this  matter,  is  present. 

Me.  Zierngibl:  We  have  had  a  meeting,  but  with  very  little  success, 
le  have  tried  to  organize,  and  for  that  purpose  I  went  around  to  see 
kw  many  members  I  could  get  together.  I  have  been  out  between 
fteeand  four  days,  and  got  over  one  hundred  members.  We  haven't 
panized  yet,  but  a  committee  is  coming  down  here  to  see  what  can  be 

le.   I  have  a  list  of  the  citizens  of  the  county  who  are  willing  to  join 
§tte  Napa  County  exhibit.     That  is  about  all  I  have  to  say. 
'  m,  Wetmore  :  I  would  like  to  ask  if  the  Supervisors  of  your  county 

'^e  appropriated  anything? 
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Mr.  Zierngibl:  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Priber:  I  think  the  matter  is  in  good  hands  now,  and  we  will 
have  a  meeting  at  the  court-house  in  Napa  City  in  the  next  few  days  to 
decide  if  an  appropriation  should  be  made  or  not.  I  think  we  will  have 
an  organization  as  soon  as  we  know  whether  the  Supervisors  wOI  take 
any  action. 

The  Chairman:  Is  there  any  one  here  that  wants  to  say  anything  oa 
behalf  of  Sonoma  County  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore:  Perhaps  Mr.  DeTurk  will  tell  us  whether  the  Super- 
visors have  done  anything. 

Mr.  DeTtjrk:  I  will  say  that  the  Supervisors  have  done  nothing,  and 
the  indications  are  that  they  will  not  do  anything.  The  people  met  the 
Supervisors  and  made  their  suggestions,  and  the  Supervisors  are  unde- 
cided. Unless  the  people  become  more  harmonious  there  will  be  noth- 
ing done,  for  the  people  are  divided.  There  are  a  great  many  who  oppose 
it.  They  say  we  ar^  already  taxed  about  $9,000  in  the  State  portion; 
so,  until  we  know  what  is  going  to  be  done,  they  will  do  nothing  about 
it.     I  think  there  should  be  an  appropriation  made. 

The  Chairman:  Mr.  Davisson,  has  there  been  any  talk  around  your 
way? 

Mr.  Davisson:  Nothing  that  I  know  of.  I  think  you  have  very  fully 
stated  the  situation. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Wetmore:  I  will  state  that  in  Alameda  County  I  have  been 
appointed  Chairman  of  the  Viticultural  Committee  for  that  county,  and 
they  intend  to  make  a  good  viticultural  exhibit.  Nothing  has  been 
done  yet,  except  appointing  the  committee,  but  I  understand  from  the 
World's  Fair  Committee  there  that  whatever  money  we  need  will  be 
furnished  by  the  Supervisors,  whether  it  is  $1,000  or  $5,000.  Nothing 
has  been  done  yet,  but  we  can  depend  upon  it  that  Alameda  County  will 
make  a  good  exhibit.  They  will  make  a  county  exhibit  or  a  general 
exhibit.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  DeTurk  if  the  people  are  generally 
opposed  to  the  Supervisors  making  an  appropriation  for  the  World's 
Fair? 

Mr.  DeTurk:  I  am  not  able  to  say  that  the  people  are  opposed  to  it, 
but  they  are  divided.  The  Supervisors  said  that  if  the  people  would 
come  together  and  harmonize  their  discordant  opinions  that  something 
might  be  done,  but  they  didn't  feel  like  doing  it  while  there  was  ft 
division  among  the  people. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Wetmore  :  I  would  also  like  to  know  whether  if  they  appropri- 
ate, say  $10,000,  if  it  is  to  be  advanced  towards  viticulture,  or  how  much 
to  viticulture  and  how  much  to  horticulture;  or  if  they  will  do  as  in  our 
county,  appoint  a  board  or  committee  to  take  charge  of  it,  leaving  it  all 
to  the  committee? 

Mr.  DeTurk:  In  Sonoma  County  they  have  not  decided.  As  I  stated 
before,  they  left  it  to  the  people,  and  they  are  about  evenly  divided. 
The  appropriation  was  not  asked  for  viticulture  alone.  It  was  asked 
for  horticulture  and  viticulture,  and  to  represent  Sonoma  in  aU  of  its 
interests,  such  as  timber  products,  dried  fruits,  green  fruits,  minerals,  and 
everything  they  have.  Viticulture  wasnH  mentioned  specially,  and  if 
my  remarks  should  have  given  the  inference  that  there  was  Opposition 
to  viticulture,  I  wish  to  correct  it. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Wetmore:  That  is  what  I  want  to  know. 
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Hr.  DeTurk:  There  is  no  feeling  of  that  kind.  Of  course  there  are 
jj^viduals  opposed  to  it,  but  there  are  very  few  that  have  such  a  feeling. 
;ThB  Chairman:  Dr.  Mintie,  of  Santa  Clara,  can  you  give  us  some 
poiDaation? 

Dr.  a.  E.  Mintie:  I  am  glad  to  say  that  Santa  Clara  County  is  per- 
Ictly  organized  in  the  World's  Fair  work.  A  World's  Fair  Commission 
m  appointed  by  the  Supervisors,  composed  of  thirty-six  of  the  prom- 
iaent  citizens  of  Santa  Clara  County,  and  was  appointed  with  a  view 
of  the  entire  county  being  represented.  Those  thirty-six,  after  several 
meetings,  formed  a  plan  by  which  they  appointed  sub-committees,  each 
nfthe  sub-committees  to  be  drawn  from  the  main  committee.  Then  in 
del  to  extend  the  influence  of  those  sub-committees  and  the  com- 
iiittee  at  large,  four  or  five  other  prominent  men  from  the  county  were 
ided  to  it.  We  have  twenty-six  sub-committees.  Every  branch  of 
Redisplay  is  handled  in  that  way.  The  viticultural  and  wine  com- 
mittee is  composed  of  J.  W.  Pierce,  A.  Malpas,  J.  C.  Mann,  and  H. 
Detoy.  Mr.  Pierce  is  a  member  of  the  Commission  appointed  by  the 
Sopervisors  from  Santa  Clara  County,  The  other  gentlemen  were 
riected  by  the  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Commission  to  act  on  the 
different  committees  with  which  they  were  familiar.  You  see  we  have 
not  been  idle,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  Santa  Clara  County  should 
not  come  to  the  front  in  this  part  of  the  exhibit,  as  well  as  any  other. 
So  far  as  the  viticultural  interests  are  concerned  at  the  present  time, 
nothing  has  been  done,  from  the  fact  that  the  sub-committee  represent- 
ing that  department  of  the  work  has  not  yet  had  their  meeting.  It  is 
die  plan  of  the  Commission  to  have  these  sub-committees  meet  as  soon 
as  possible,  so  that  each  different  interest  will  be  represented,  and  they 
m  be  harmonized  into  one  body.  There  are  very  many  obstacles  in 
tkeway  of  having  so  many  different  interests  represented.  In  the  first 
place,  the  plan  is  to  have  a  classified  exhibit  of  the  State  as  a  whole,  a 
(ifftain  portion  of  the  building  being  devoted  to  showing  the  products 
of  the  State,  and  in  which  each  of  the  counties  is  supposed  to  be  repre- 
sented. Another  portion  of  the  building  is  set  apart  for  the  county 
ediibits,  so  that  each  county  may  have  its  sp^ce,  and  exhibit  its  prod- 
ucts as  a  whole.  Each  county  will  want  to  be  represented  in  the  classi- 
W  exhibit,  and  in  their  own  space.  Santa  Clara  County  has  already 
appKed  for  a  space  of  3,000  square  feet,  a  space  50  by  60  feet  square. 
Ju8t  what  proportion  of  that  space  can  be  devoted  to  viticulture  remains 
to  be  seen,  after  we  know  what  is  done  by  the  other  committees.  I  speak 
of  that  as  one  of  the  many  obstacles  that  we  have  to  overcome.  The 
question  as  to  whether  Santa  Clara  County  will  enter  as  a  whole  in  the 
department  of  the  National  Building  has  not  yet  been  broached,  but  it 
strikes  me  that  that  is  a  good  plan,  inasmuch  as  the  space  in  the  Cali- 
fornia Building  must  be  limited  in  order  to  make  room.  It  seems  to  me 
imust  be  done  on  some  such  plan  as  that,  and  in  that  case  the  county 
»fl  a  whole  will  enter  as  a  competitor  in  the  Department  Building.  I 
;;fegret  extremely  not  to  be  able  to  report  that  the  viticultural  commit- 
ftehave  met,  so  that  I  could  give  you  some  idea  of  what  they  will  do, 
M  whatever  they  do  they  will  do  as  well  as  possible. 
W-f^  Voice:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  say  one  thing  on  that  prop- 
^jOsition.  We  claim  to  have  a  very  good  Board  of  Supervisors  in  Santa 
Mud.  County.  They  appointed  one  delegate  from  every  school  district 
Aform  a  convention,  but  there  was  a  clash;  there  were  so  many  elements 
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which  didn't  harmonize,  that  the  Board  of  Supervisors  then  selected 
this  committee.  That  committee  then  selected  their  sub-committees, 
and  they  have  proceeded  to  work  in  the  utmost  harmony.  There  is 
now  no  discord  among  them.  I  think  that  other  counties  that  have 
not  already  formed  their  committees,  would  do  well  to  follow  our. 
example. 

Mr.  G.  J.  Wetmore:  I  would  like  to  ask  Dr.  Mintie  if  the  Supervisore 
have  given  any  certain  sum  of  money  for  any  certain  purpose? 

Dr.  Mintie:  I  will  say,  in  answer  to  that  question,  that  at  a  meeting 
some  time  ago  of  the  Supervisors,  there  was  some  pressure  brought  to 
bear  upon  them,  and  the  Supervisors  passed  a  resolution  to  this  effect: 
that  it  was  the  sense  of  the  Board  that  the  sum  expended  be  hmited  to 
$10,000.  It  was  not  positively  limited,  and  last  Saturday  the  Commis- 
sion appointed  a  meeting  with  the  Supervisors  for  consultation.  The 
members  of  the  Commission  present  were  business  men  and  large 
taxpayers,  and  a  report  that  I  had  made  that  morning  to  the  Commis- 
sioners was  read,  and  the  effect  was  to  show  to  them  that  a  large  amount 
of  work  was  to  be  done,  and  work  that  would  cost  money.  When  that 
conference  was  over  the  $10,000  limit  was  knocked  completely  out  of 
the  Supervisors'  minds.  I  think  the  Supervisors  intend  to  do  every- 
thing possible  to  make  the  exhibit  a  success.  They  wanta  good  exhibit, 
and  in  order  to  show  the  sense  of  the  Board  at  this  time,  th6y  intro- 
duced a  resolution  to  this  effect:  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Board  that 
the  Commission  appointed  by  the  Supervisors  proceed  and  secure  an 
exhibit  commensurate  with  the  standing  of  Santa  Clara  County  among 
the  other  counties  in  this  State  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  whatever 
money  was  necessary  in  order  to  represent  Santa  Clara  County  thor- 
oughly would  be  furnished.  They  are  limited  to  $40,000.  Whether 
they  will  use  all  that  I  don't  know,  but  it  is  proposed  to  have  an  exhibit 
that  the  people  of  Santa  Clara  County  will  be  proud  of,  whatever  the 
cost  may  be.  That  is  the  feeling,  and  I  think  that  the  Commission  and 
the  Supervisors  are  sustained  by  the  people  of  Santa  Clara  County  in 
that  respect. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Wetmore:  I.  wanted  to  bring  that  out  from  Dr.  Mintie  to 
show  that  Santa  Clara  County  is  willing  to  appropriate  so  much  money 
for  it.  Alameda  County  is  willing  to  do  the  same.  The  delegates  from 
the  other  counties  can  state  to  their  Supervisors  these  facts,  that  the 
other  counties  here  are  willing  to  appropriate  so  much  money,  and  are 
going  to  make  a  good  exhibit,  and  it  is  neces'sary  for  them  to  make  a 
good  exhibit. 

Dr.  Mintie:  Is  there  any  one  here  from  San  Bernardino? 

The  Chairman:  I  don't  think  so. 

Dr.  Mintie;  Their  appropriation  is  limited  to  $7,500.  I  am  credibly 
informed  that  they  have  placed  the  limit  at  $50,000,  and  they  are  going 
to  raise  the  balance  by  private  subscription.  They  are  working  already 
on  that  amount.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  one  of  the  times  that  every 
county  should  show  what  they  are  made  of  It  is  an  advertising  prop- 
osition that  will  not  come  to  us  again  in  a  lifetime,  as  a  county,  and  it 
seems  to  me  so  stupid  that  any  one  having  an  interest  in  his  comity 
and  in  the  State  should  allow  this  chance  to  pass  without  taking  advantage 
of  it.     [Applause.] 

The  Chairman  :  Mr.  La  Rue,  we  haven't  heard  from  Sacramento.  We 
are  now  inquiring  what  the  counties  have  done,  and  what  the  Super- 
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^rs  are  doing  towards  making  a  display  in  Chicago.  Can  you  give 
1IB any  information  from  your  county? 

'Mb.  H.  M.  La  Rue  :  The  Board  of  Supervisors  have  as  yet  made  no 
ippropriation,  but  they  have  promised  that  they  will,  and  the  President 
of  our  Board  of  Supervisors  is  taking  a  very  active  part  in  the  work. 
Of  course  we  are  limited  there  by  law  to  $7,500,  and  there  is  a  dis- 
poeition  among  the  members  of  the  Board  to  cut  that  down,  but  Sac- 
tftiaento  is  going  to  make  a  good  exhibit.  They  have  appointed  a 
{ommittee,  I  think,  of  fifty  gentlemen  and  forty  ladies,  which  is  at 
fork  now,  and  we  have  a  sub-committee  of  five  active  workers,  and  they 
(re getting  their  plans  in  operation.  I  have  an  assurance  from  the  Board 
rf  Supervisors  that  they  will  make  an  appropriation,  but  there  is  no 
aiDOunt  fixed  upon.  I  think  when  the  time  comes  that  they  will  appro- 
priate money  enough  to  enable  the  committee  to  make  a  proper  showing. 
Thus  far  we  have  organized,  and  have  a  membership,  and  collect  dues 
each  month.  We  raise  quite  a  fund  in  that  manner.  Our  people  are 
ipite  actively  engaged,  and  will  get  along* on  quite  a  small  amount  of 
Dioney,  comparatively  speaking.  Of  course  ours  will  be  more  a  horti- 
cultural than  a  viticultural  exhibit,  but  they  will  be  able  to  make  quite 
a  display  of  table  grapes.  There  are  only  one,  or  two,  or  three  wineries 
in  the  county.  Wine  making  is  not  so  important  as  it  is  in  some  of  the 
other  counties,  but  there  are  quite  a  large  number  of  fruit  shippers,  and 
iiB  their  intention  to  make  a  large  exhibit  of  green  fruits. 

The  Chairman:  Is  there  any  one  here  from  any  other  county  that  we 
kyen't  called  upon  who  can  give  us  any  information  ?  Not  being 
squainted  with  all  the  gentlemen  here,  I  would  like  to  have  you  vol- 
unteer any  statement  you  desire  to  make. 

Mr.  La  Rue:  I  would  say  that  we  have  organized  a  District  Commis- 
flioii  in  the  lower  Sacramento  Valley.  They  don't  propose  to  make  a 
separate  district,  but  it  is  to  assist  each  county  in  getting  information 
and  giving  information.  Placer  County  belongs  to  that  district,  and 
liE  make  a  fine  exhibit.  Solano  and  Yolo  Counties  are  also  members 
((fit,  and  we  expect  to  have  El  Dorado  and  Amador,  and  probably  San 
loaquin.  The  next  meeting  will  be  called  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
llie  counties  together  for  consultation,  and  every  county  in  that  district 
vill  get  an  appropriation  from  its  Board  of  Supervisors,  and  will  make 
an  exhibit  at  the  World's  Fair. 

The  Chairman:  Mr.  Swett,  can't  you  give  us  some  information  from 
Contra  Costa  County? 

Mb,  John  Swett:  I  don't  think  that  any  action  has  been  taken  in  that 
county.  There  is  very  little  wine  making,  and  only  a  few  vineyards. 
There  is  no  organization,  and  I  don't  know  whether  there  will  be  or  not. 

Mr.  Wetmore:  They  raise  a  great  many  table  grapes. 

Mr.  Swett:  Yes,  I  know. 
^  Mr.  Wetmore:  That  comes  in  the  line  of  viticulture. 

Mr.  Haines:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  inquire  if  San  Francisco 
*ill  not  make  an  exhibit.     What  is  the  matter  with  that  ? 

The  Chairman:  Mr.  Priber,  can't  you  answer  that  question  ? 

Mr.  E,  C.  Priber:  Mr.  Chairman,!  am  prepared  to  answer  that  ques- 
m,  I  understand  that  the  intention  of  San  Francisco  is  to  make  an 
Wbit;  and  certainly,  then,  we  will  join  the  different  counties  from 
M  Commission,  if  the  Commission  takes  it  in  hand.  I  understand 
pe  intention  is  not  to  make  an  individual  exhibit. 
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The  Chairman;  So  San  Francisco  will  stand  in  with  the  exhibit,  in 
some  form;  that  is  all  you  can  say? 

Mr.  Priber:  I  will  ask  Mr.  Bundschu,  if  he  is  present.  His  district 
is  San  Francisco,  and  he  is  also  a  San  Francisco  merchant.  WeharenH 
had  any  meeting  of  the  wine  dealers,  so  I  am  not  posted. 

The  Chairman:  Mr.  Bundschu  is  not  present,  Mr.  Priber.  Is  there 
anything  else  under  this  head  ?  If  not,  we  will  hear  a  report  from  Mr. 
McNeil,  from  the  State  Exhibit. 

Mr.  W,  H.  McNeil:  My  report  will  be  almost  entirely  of  letters  and 
answers  that  I  have  received  from  the  department. 

On  April  19th  I  was  appointed  by  the  State  World^s  Fair  Commission 
as  'Superintendent  of  the  State  Viticultural  Exhibit  at  Chicago.  I 
immediately  issued  circulars,  which  I  suppose  everybody  here  has 
received — circulars  numbered  1,  2,  and  3;  the  first  contains  the  objects, 
the  second  the  classification,  and  the  third  is  a  blank  to  be  filled  by 
intending  exhibitors  in  Group  20,  Department  B,  which  is  the  Viticult- 
ural Department. 

Class  119  is  the  vine  and  its  varieties,  shown  by  living  examples,  cut- 
tings, engravings,  photographs,  etc. 

Class  120,  methods  of  planting,  staking,  and  training  the  vine. 

Class  121,  vineyards  and  their  management. 

Class  122,  grapes  for  the  table. 

Class  123,  grapes  for  wine  making. 

Class  124,  grapes  for  drying — raisin  grape  culture. 

Class  126,  methods  of,  and  appliances  for,  cultivating,  harvesting,  cut- 
ting, packing,  and  shipping  grapes.  This  is  also  for  raisin  and  table 
grapes. 

Class  126,  white  wines.     This  includes  every  variety  of  white  wine.* 

Class  127,  red  wine,  which  includes  every  red  wine  made,  such  afl 
Claret,  Zinfandel,  Burgundy. 

Class  128  is  for  the  sweet  wines,  such  as  Sherry,  Madeira,  and  Port. 

Class  129,  sparkling  wines. 

Class  130,  methods  of  expressing  the  juice  of  the  grape,  of  fermenting, 
storing,  racking,  bottling,  and  packing,  and  wine  cooperage. 

Class  131,  brandy  of  all  kinds,  methods  and  apparatus  for  the  pro- 
duction of  brandy. 

Class  132,  literature,  history,  and  statistics  of  viticulture. 

I  sent  out  two  thousand  four  hundred  circulars,  and  I  have  recared 
so  far  eighty-nine  answers,  and  of  those  eighty-nine,  forty-two  are 
exhibitors,  and  seventy -five  have  been  returned  to  me  as  uncalled  for. 

I  have  the  rules  and  orders  for  the  Horticultural  Division  of  the 
Chicago  Exposition,  and  I  think  every  one  will  be  interested  in  knowing 
what  they  are. 

A  Voice:  That  is,  exhibits  in  the  National  Building? 

Mr.  McNeil:  That  is,  exhibits  in  the  Horticultural  Department,  De- 
partment B.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  take  up  the  time  of  the  con- 
vention in  reading  the  rules,  for  every  one  can  get  the  rules  and  read 
them.  There  are  some,  however,  that  are  very  important,  that  I  wiD 
read: 

Rule  1.  Exhibitors  wiU  not  be  charged  for  space.  A  Umited  amount  of  power  wiD 
be  snppUed  gratuitously.  This  amount  will  be  settled  definitely  at  the  time  space  is 
allotted.  Power  in  excess  of  that  allotted  gratuitously  will  be  furnished  by  the  Exposi- 
tion at  a  fixed  price.  Demands  for  such  excess  must  be  made  before  the  allotment » 
space. 
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You  understand  that  this  is  entirely  in  the  competitive  part  of  the 
Jxposition — that  is,  in  the  Competitive  Building.  This  has  nothing  to 
Jo  with  the  California  Building.  The  California  Building  is  entirely 
under  the  California  Commission,  and  whatever  rules  they  may  make 


'Siak  3.  Exhibitors  must  provide,  at  their  own  expense,  all  show  cases,  cabinets,  shelv- 
ing, counters,  fittings,  etc.,  which  they  may  require,  and  all  counter-shafts,  pulleys, 
jUting,  etCj^ior  the  transmission  of  power  from  the  main  shafts. 

Me  i  Exhibitors  will  be  confined  to  such  exhibits  as  are  specified  in  their  applica- 
ioM.  When  the  allotment  of  space  is  definitely  made,  exhibitors  will  be  notified  of 
Iheir  allotment  of  space  and  its  location,  and  will  be  furnished  with  a  permit  to  occupy 
the  same,  subject  to  the  general  rules  and  regulations  adopted  for  the  government  of 
the  Exposition,  and  the  special  rules  governing  the  department  in  which  their  exhibit 
lillbe  made.    Permits  for  space  will  not  be  transferable. 

hk  6.  Decorations,  signs,  dimensions  of  cabinets,  shelving,  counters,  etc.,  and  the 
arengement  of  exhibits,  must  conform  to  the  general  plan  adopted  by  the  Director- 
GeoeraL 

hk  10.  The  expense  of  transporting,  receiving,  unpacking,  and  arranging  exhibits, 
aiweil  as  their  removal  at  the  close  of  the  Exposition,  shall  be  paid  by  the  exhibitor. 

This  I  understand  will  be  paid  by  the  California  State  Commission, 
so  that  does  not  make  so  much  difference. 

hk  IS,  If  exhibits  are  intended  for  competition  it  must  be  so  stated  by  the  exhibitor, 
(ffthey  will  be  excluded  from  examination  for  awards. 

hk  li  The  chief  of  each  department  will  provide  cards  of  uniform  size  and  char- 
ttter,  which  may  be  afiixed  to  exhibits,  and  on  which  will  be  stated  only  the  exhibitor's 
name  and  address^  the  name  of  the  object  or  article  exhibited,  and  its  catalogue  number. 

Me  16.  Exhibitor's  business  cards  and  brief  circulars  only  may  be  placed  within 
such  exhibitor's  space  for  distribution.  The  right  is  reserved  to  restrict  or  discontinue 
this  privilege  whenever  it  is  carried  to  excess,  or  becomes  an  annoyance  to  visitors. 

Bide  U.  An  official  catalogue  wUl  be  published  in  English,  French,  German,  and 
Spanish.    The  sale  of  catalogues  is  reserved  exclusively  by  the  Exposition  Companv. 

Me  f2.  Each  person  who  becomes  an  exhibitor  thereby  aerees  to  conform  strictly  to 
the  roles  and  regulations  established  for  the  government  of  the  Exposition. 

Those  are  all  the  rules  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  read.  Now,  as 
to  the  correspondence  which  I  have  had  with  Mr.  Samuels,  and  which 
includes  nearly  all  the  work  which  has  been  done  so  far.  I  will  read  the 
which  I  wrote  and  the  answers  so  far  received : 


San  Francisco,  April  30, 1892. 
J.M.  SAMUEiiS,  Chief  of  Horticultural  Department^  World's  Oolumbian  Exposition: 

Dme  Sib:  I  have  been  appointed  Superintendent  of  the  California  Viticultural  De- 
.^artment  by  the  California  world's  Fair  Commission- 
Duties— The  collecting  and  care  of  all  such  exhibits,  whether  they  are  for  your  depart- 
ment or  the  California  Building.    I  need  some  information,  as  follows : 

In  making  application  for  space  for  the  competitive  exhibit,  must  each  exhibitor  make 
his  own  application,  or  can  I,  as  Superintendent,  make  a  collective  application,  giving 
«ach  name,  with  numbers  of  wine  or  article  to  be  exhibited  ? 

Can  you  give  me,  approximately ^he  amount  of  space  that  will  be  allowed  to  Califor- 
nia in  the  Horticultural  Building,  Department  B,  Group  20? 

Circulars  are  being  mailed  to  every  viticulturist  in  the  State,  to  enable  us  to  know  the 
number  of  exhibitors. 

To  what  date  can  application  for  space  be  made  ? 

Please  mail  to  me  direct  all  rules,  regulations,  and  information  for  the  guidance  of 
ttUhitors,  as  promulgated  by  you  or  the  General  Directory. 

Please  send  two  hundred  copies  "  Classification  and  Rules,  Department  of  Horticult- 
itte;"  also  all  blanks  needed  for  the  instruction  of  all  exhibitors.    A  Viticultural  Con- 
Tention  will  be  held  May  18th. 
I  remain,  etc., 

w.  H.  McNeil. 
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World's  Columbian  Commission, 
Ofjicb  of  thb  Dieector-Geweral  of  the  Exposition, 
Department  of  Horticultubb, 
Chicago,  III.,  U.  S.  A.,  May  6,  1892. 

W.  H.  McNeil,  317  Fine  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cat: 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  your  favor  of  the  30th  inst.,  and  will  take  great  pleasure  in  answer- 
ing the  questions  asked.  I  am  glad  that  you  are  taking  hold  of  the  viticnltural  end  of 
the  California  exhibit  and  intend  to  push  it,  as  applications  for  exhibits  in  the  viticult^ 
ural  group  have  been  coming  in  more  slowly  than  those  in  the  other  lines. 

In  repl^  to  your  first  question,  I  would  state  that  it  would  be  best  for  each  individnal 
firm  wishing  to  enter  an  exhibit  to  make  a  separate  application,  those  that  you  secure 

gassing,  if  you  so  desire  it,  through  your  hands  before  forwarding  here,  so  that  you  can 
eep  a  record  of  the  applicants  and  the  space  they  desire  to  occupy.  We  will,  from  time 
to  time,  notify  you  of  the  applications  that  have  been  received  from  all  viticulturistsin 
California,  so  that  your  record  may  be  kept  complete. 

The  amount  of  space  to  be  allotted  to  Catlifornia  for  her  viticnltural  exhibit  will  depend 
entirely  on  the  number  of  applications  received,  the  amount  of  space  asked  for  therein, 
and  the  total  amount  of  space  at  our  disposal.  This  is  a  matter  that  cannot  be  adjusted, 
even  api)roximately,  until  the  greater  bulk  of  the  applications  have  been  received.  Hence 
our  anxiety  to  have  all  intending  exhibitors  make  application  at  the  earliest  possiUe 
date. 

No  actual  date  has  as  yet  been  set  on  which  applications  for  space  shall  cease,  but  it 
is  expected  that  the  allotment  of  space  will  be  made  during  the  month  of  July,  18^, 
by  which  time  the  bulk  of  the  applications  are  expected  to  be  in. 

I  send  you  by  to-day's  mail  packages  of  blanks,  classification  of  the  department,  and 
other  printed  matter  that  may  be  of  interest. 

Hoping  that  you  will  write  to  me  whenever  I  can  be  of  any  assistance  in  the  work 
you  have  in  hand,  and  that  you  will  succeed  in  collecting  a  very  fine  exhibit,  I  remain, 
Very  respectfully, 

J.  M.  SAMUELS, 
Chief  Department  of  Horticulture. 

San  Francisco,  May  7, 1892. 
J.  M.  Samuels,  Ohief  of  SoriicuUural  Department^  World? s  Fair: 
Dear  Sib:  Another  point  I  wish  to  ask  about — 
Class  126,  Group  20,  Department  B,  Table  Grapes. 

Our  grapes  do  not  mature  or  are  not  in  condition  to  exhibit  till  about  August  1st,  and 
later.     vViU  the  time  of  entry  be  extended  for  such  products? 
Can  exhibitors  have  special  space  for  individual  exhibits  in  the  main  building? 
I  am,  yours  re'spectfuUy, 

W.  H.  McNI^L. 

San  Francisco,  May  7, 1892. 
J.  M.  Samuels,  Chief  of  horticultural  Department,  World^s  Fair: 
Dear  Sir:  Class  No,  126  says  "White  Wines." 

We  have  in  our  State  Exhibit  as  follows:  Burger,  Chablis,  Chateau  Yquem,  Gutedel, 
Golden  Chasselas,  Hock,  Haut  Sauternes,  Sauternes,  Sauvignon  Vert,  SemiJlon,  Rieshng, 
Traminer,  and  White  wine,  thirteen  in  all.  Will  these  be  judged  separately,  or  must 
they  come  unclassified  under  one  head? 

Red  wines,  we  have  Beclan,  Burgundy,  Cabernet,  Carignan,  Chambertin,  ChaucM 
Noir,  Claret,  Grenache,  Gros  Mancin,  Malbec,  Margaux,  Mataro,  Petit  Syrah,  Pinot,  St. 
Julien,  and  Zinfandel.    Does  same  rule  apply? 
Yours,  etc., 

WM.  H.  McNEIL. 
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Chicago,  III.,  U.  S.  A.,  May  11, 1892. 

W.  H.  McNeil,  Esq,,  Superintendent  Viticultural  Department  California  WorWs  Fait  Com- 
mission,  317  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco,  Gal.: 

Dear  Sir:  Applications  have  been  made  by  nearly  every  country  in  the  world  for 
space  in  the  Viticultural  Exhibit,  and  the  area  applied  for,  even  at  this  early  date,  is 
much  in  excess  of  the  amount  available. 

Would  it  not  be  advisable  to  suggest  to  your  State  Viticultural  Association,  at  the 
forthcoming  meeting,  to  send  a  committee  to  Chicago,  or  select  some  Calif omians  who 
may  be  here,  to  look  over  the  building  and  grounds,  and  designate  the  area  and  location 
that  will  be  needed  by  the  viticulturists  of  your  State? 

As  the  representatives  of  the  leading  viticultural  State  of  the  Union,  any  suggestions 
in  regard  to  the  number  of  bottles  or  quantity  of  each  brand  of  wine  or  brandy  that 
should  be  allowed  to  each  exhibitor,  and  other  matters  pertaining  to  a  proper  display, 
will  have  considerable  weight  in  deciding  rules  that  will  apply  to  the  exhibits. 

In  reply  to  yours  of  May  7th,  I  will  state  that  Class  126,  to  which  you  refer,  wHl  be 
elaborated  into  sections  and  sub-sections,  and  each  brand  of  wine  will  be  judged  sepa- 
rately, as  mentioned  in  your  letter. 


Tbe  fruit  exhibits  of  the  department  will  be  divided  into  ten  or  eleven  departments. 
^e  United  States  will  be  divided  into  three  grand  divisions,  to  conform  to  the  character 
olflie  products,  and  the  manner  of  growing  them;  thus,  California  grapes  will  be  placed 
jpthe  Western  District,  which  will  be  the  country  lying  west  of  Kansas.  Grapes,  of 
(jjH^  will  be  exhibited  at  the  time  they  will  be  in  best  condition  for  that  purpose. 
IijdiYidual  exhibitors  can  have  special  space,  but  all  those  from  the  same  State  will  be 
laced  contiguously  in  the  space  that  will  be  assigned  for  the  general  exhibit  from  that 


Very  respectfully. 


J.  M.  SAMUELS, 

Chief  Department  of  Horticulture. 

San  Francisco,  May  12, 1892. 


I, If.  Samuels,  Chief  of  Horticultural  Department,  WorWs  Fair: 

Dbae  Sir:  Yours  of  the  6th  received  and  noted,  and  am  very  much  obliged  for  the 
information  contained. 

I  have  all  along  said  the  important  item  was  to  obtain  the  number  of  exhibitors  in 
iiy special  department.  As  soon  as  I  received  my  appointment  I  at  once  set  about  try- 
ing to  find  who  would  exhibit.  Next  week  there  will  be  held  a  World's  Fair  Viticultural 
(jMivention.  At  that  time  many  will  express  their  wants,  and  I  will  give  to  it  what 
iiifonnation  I  have,  especially  your  letter. 

In  making  a  display  of  wines,  not  very  much  space  will  be  needed  for  each  exhibitor, 
JHit  a  number  being  collected  together  can  make  a  fine  display,  and  the  more  space 
iiwed  the  finer  the  display  will  be  in  the  main  building,  or  iu  the  grounds  around  it. 

Byou  will  kindly  furnish  me  the  copies  of  aU  applications  as  you  say,  I  can  then 
iMp  my  record  complete.  I  have  quite  a  number  on  file,  which  will  be  forwarded  to 
jonyery  soon. 

Sorry  you  cannot  give  me  some  idea  of  the  space  that  will  be  allotted  to  California  in 
to  main  building  and  grounds,  for  it  would  give  me  a  better  idea  of  what  can  be  done. 

I  have  stated  that  by  July  1, 1892,  all  applications  for  space  must  be  in  your  hand. 

I  suppose  nothing  has  been  done  regarding  rules  for  the  examining  jury. 
Yours  respectfully, 

WM.  H.  McNEIL. 

I  therefore  say  that  July  1,  1892,  is  the  limit  of  time  for  application 
k  apace.  I  saw  that  in  the  papers,  although  there  has  been  no  official 
notice  of  it  given, 

li  remains  entirely  for  this  convention,  and  also  the  members  of  the 
fcltural  interests  in  this  State,  to  help  me  in  this  matter.  I  think, 
Itomwliat  they  have  said  here,  that  it  would  be  well  if  I  forwarded  the 
applications  all  at  one  time,  and  make  the  largest  number  possible.  It 
states  here  that  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  have  as  large  a  number  of  exhibits 
atone  time  as  possible,  and  by  keeping  a  record  of  them,  through  my 
ice,  we  can  keep  an  itemized  account  and  tabulated  statement  of  every- 
Wy  who  will  exhibit.  It  will  put  no  one  out,  and  the  amount  of  space 
depends  entirely  upon  that. 

The  next  letter  I  read  was  dated  May  7th. 

.In Class  No.  126  it  says  "White  Wines."  I  gave  him  the  number  of 
^Qes,  which  in  this  case  is  thirteen  in  all,  according  to  the  list  that  we 
kn  in  the  Viticultural  Cafe.  I  asked  if  they  would  be  judged  separately, 
^t would  they  all  go  in  under  one  head;  and  I  stated  afterwards  the  num- 
ferof  red  wines  that  we  have,  and  the  answer  to  that  question  you  have 
leard. 

I  also  asked  about  table  grapes,  where  it  says  "  Our  grapes  don't 
Mjature,"  etc.,  and  to  that  question  you  have  also  heard  the  answer. 
|lou  see  the  importance  of  making  our  applications  as  soon  as  possi- 
^e,  and  having  as  large  a  number  as  possible. 

J  understand  that  Germany  alone,  in  this  Viticultural  Department, 

fBdne  hundred  and  forty  exhibitors,  and  we,  so  far,  have  only  forty- 

10,   Mr.  Samuels  also  asks  us  here  at  this  convention  to  state  regard- 

the  extent  of  our  display,  and  we  want  to  answer  that  right  here. 

the  matter  of  blanks,  I  have  copies  of  all  the  necessary  blanks 
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with  which  to  make  the  official  applications,  and  also  of  the  special 
blanks  that  have  been  formulated  for  vines  or  trees  to  be  packed  ia 
boxes,  giving  the  height  in  feet,  etc.  I  have  all  the  data  necessary  ia 
order  to  go  there. 

I  have  received  answers  to  iny  circulars  from  the  following:  A.Harasz- 
thy  &  Co.,  Yolo  County;  Jacob  Schram,  Napa  County;  Hoelscher  &  Co., 
San  Francisco;  A.  B.  Humphrey,  Mayhew;  Eli  Wells,  Mayhew;  JohnF. 
Rodgers,  Martinez;  California  Wine  Growers'  Union,  San  Francisco; 
John  L.  Beard,  Warm  Springs;  William  Harvey,  Fresno;  C.  0.  &  C. 
Agee,  Dixon;  Barton  Estate  Co.,  Fresno;  A.  G.  Chauche,  Livermore; 
Santa  Cruz  Mountain  Wine  Co.,  Santa  Cruz;  Cupertino  Wine  Co., 
Cupertino;  John  Pollock,  Central  House;  Charles  Cranz,  San  Jose;  R. 
Heney,  Jr.,  Mountain  View;  Fresno  Vineyard  Co.,  Fresno;  El  Quito 
Vineyard  Co.,  Santa  Clara;  St.  Hubert  Vineyard  Co.,  San  Francisco; 
St,  George  Vineyard  Co.,  Santa  Clara;  Margharita  Vineyard  Co., 
Fresno;  M.  D.  Phelps,  San  Jose;  Robert  Hall,  Sonoma  County;  Paige, 
Morton  &  Monteagle,  Tulare  County;  N.  J.  Haines,  San  Jose;  John 
Crellin  &  Son,  Pleasanton,  Alameda  County;  A.  Repsold  &  Co.,  San 
Francisco;  Katherine  MacKenzie,  Santa  Cruz;  John  A.  Stewart,  Santa 
Cruz;  A.  H.  Grossman,  Napa;  Paul  Bieber,  St.  Helena;  J.  B.  Whitcomb, 
Colfax;  M.  M.  Estee,  Napa;  Webster  &  Sargent,  Minturn;  William 
Wehner,  Evergreen;  A.  B.  Dresbach,  Indian  Springs;  D.  D.  Davisson, 
Sonoma;  Lay  Clark  &  Co.,  Santa  Rosa;  J.  P.  Onstott,  Yuba  City;  A. 
Benjamin,  Santa  Rosa;  Mrs.  E.  E.  Wise,  Healdsburg. 

I  think  that  is  all  I  have  to  say.  This  gives  the  result  of  the  work  I 
have  done  in  the  last  three  weeks. 

You  have  here  a  picture  of  the  California  Building,  as  it  is  proposed, 
situated  where  Mr.  DeYoung  said,  right  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  Mid- 
way Plaisance.  This,  of  course,  is  going  to  be  amended  a  little,  but  it 
is  understood  that  the  whole  show  of  the  State  will  be  here  [showing]. 
This  upper  part  is  to  be  reserved  for  the  California  Cafe,  for- the  sale  of 
the  products  of  this  State,  both  wines,  fruits,  and  vegetables.    [Applanse.] 

The  Chairman  :  Does  any  one  want  to  ask  Mr.  McNeil  any  questions? 

Mr.  S.  p.  Connor  :  I  have  a  few  questions  here  that  1  would  like 
answered.  Would  it  not  be  a  good  idea  to  ascertain  how  many  counties 
are  represented  here  by  asking  members  from  each  county  to  stand? 
Then  appoint  a  committee,  of  say  three,  from  each  county,  to  form  a  plan 
on  general  organization  and  the  best  way  to  exhibit,  and  let  them  report, 
and  have  the  report  acted  upon  by  the  wbole  meeting. 

The  Chairman  :  I  think  that  is  covered  by  naost  of  the  county  organi- 
zations in  this  State. 

Mr.  Connor  :  I  mean  only  the  viticulturists. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Wetmore  :  Mr.  Connor  wants  to  get  the  number  of  delegates 
that  are  here  in  this  convention  from  the  diiferent  counties,  and  then 
have  the  committee,  as  I  understand,  meet  together,  say  after  we  get 
through  with  the  convention  meeting,  and  then  report  to-morrow  morn- 
ing some  plan  of  action  that  they  have  prepared  among  themselves, 
and  then  have  it  discussed  when  we  meet  to-morrow  morning. 

Dr.  Mintie:  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  McNeil  about  the  sale  of  fruits. 
Do  you  mean  actually  that  there  can  be  sales  of  fruits? 

Mr.  McNeil:  That  is  as  it  is  understood  at  present. 

Dr.  Mintie:  Simply  in  the  cafe?  I  asked  the  question  for  this  reason: 
It  occurred  to  me  possibly  that  when  the  Exposition  is  under  way  we 
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gjjild  make  arrangements  with  the  fruit  growers  to  send  fruit  every 
Jay,  and/ to  have  the  first  day  exhibited  on  the  tables,  and  then  the 
Ucond  day  to  have  that  replaced  by  new  fruit,  and  to  sell  what  was 
Bthibited  yesterday,  for  instance,  to-day. 

Mb.  McNeil:  I  think  that  is  a  decidedly  good  proposition. 

De.  Mintie:  That  is  the  reason  I  asked  the  question. 

Mb.  McNeil:  Of  course  my  duties  are  connected  with  the  viticultural 
aMbit,  and  the  care  of  it.  I  also  have  charge  of  the  cafe  at  Chicago, 
HI  it  is  understood  that  we  are  to  have  a  cafe  in  our  own  building. 
Ihere  will  be  at  least  one  hundred  and  fifty  cafes  and  restaurants  in 
ffld  around  the  grounds,  and  they  will  have  a  seating  capacity  of  eighty 
lousand.  You  see  by  the  position  of  our  building  on  the  ground  that 
itwillhave  a  good  situation,  and  I  include  the  sale  of  wines  and  Cali- 
fcmia  fruits  and  vegetables.  Arrangements  will  be  made  whereby  we 
an  receive  them  daily,  or  every  two  days,  say,  whatever  is  necessary, 
d  I  should  think  that  plan  would  be  a  good  thing  to  adopt  by  this 
oonyention. 

The  Chairman:  Mr.  Connor,  if  you  will  make  this  as  a  motion  we 
fill  get  the  sense  of  the  meeting. 

Me.  Connor:  I  will  make  a  motion  to  that  efifect. 

The  Chairman:  That  you  call  on  the  various  counties  that  are  repre- 
jented  here? 

Mr,  Connor:  I  make  a  motion  that  the  delegates  from  each  county 
jtand  up  separate,  that  when  each  county  is  called  for  the  delegates 
gtand  up  to  show  which  counties  are  represented. 

The  Chairman:  Do  I  hear  a  second  to  the  motion? 

A  Voice:  Second  the  motion. 

Mb.  BuNDSCHU:  I  would  like  to  know  if  the  motion  covers  the  point 
to  it  is  the  official  representatives  of  the  county,  or  if  any  one  from 
any  county  can  get  up  and  say,  "I  represent  that  county."  Must  it  be 
fc official  representative  of  the  county? 

The  Chairman:  It  has  been  moved  and  seconded  that  the  delegates 
Irom  each  county  present  stand  up,  and  that  a  committee  of  three  be 
appointed  from  each  county  to  form  a  general  plan  on  organization, 
aad  the  best  way  to  exhibit,  and  let  them  report,  the  report  to  be  acted 
upon  by  the  whole  meeting. 

Mr.  McNeil:  I  will  state  that  in  the  call  for  this  convention  the 
Merent  county  World's  Fair  organizations  were  asked  to  send  delegates 
We,  We  sent  out  probably  three  thousand  of  these  circulars  to  all 
portions  of  the  State.  Now,  the  county  World's  Fair  organizations 
liiglit  send  delegates,  and  the  people  from  the  same  county  may  have 
W  invited  to  attend,  and  they  may  be  here.  I  think  it  would  be  a 
jood  idea  for  every  person  from  each  county  to  stand  up. 

Mb.  Connor:  Provided  they  represent  viticultural  interests. 
tDfi.  Mintie:  It  seems  to  me  that  motion  is  hardly  practical,  to  ap- 
point three  from  each  county  on  a  committee.  For  instance,  there  are 
%-four  counties  in  the  State.  Suppose  all  the  counties  are  repre- 
*nted,  we  will  have  a  committee  of  one  hundred  and  fifty.  It  seems 
feme  we  can  cover  the  ground,  and  I  will  offer  as  an  amendment  to  that 
%tion,that  one  representative  from  each  of  the  counties  here  be  placed 
^pon  that  committee,  and  that  they  formulate  a  plan  and  submit  it  for 
Mon  before  this  body. 
p[Amendment  seconded.] 
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Mr.  Bundschu:  I  would  request  our  Chief  Viticultural  Officer,  Mr. 
Wetmore,  to  state  to  this  meeting  how  the  Board  of  Viticulture  think 
that  can  be  accomplished.  There  were  difterent  branches  that  wanted 
to  be  recognized;  and  we  had  a  discussion  about  that,  and  thought  it 
would  be  best  to  select  different  persons  to  represent  each  branch.  Will 
you  state  it,  Mr.  Wetmore? 

Mr.  C.  J.  Wetmore:  I  will  state  that  at  the  meeting  of  our  Commis- 
sion yesterday  we  thought  it  best  to  appoint  a  committee  on  certaoB 
branches  that  would  be  represented  at  this  convention,  or  according  to 
the  call.  The  call  was  for  all  persons  interested  directly  or  indirectly 
in  viticulture,  whether  they  were  grape  growers,  wine  makers,  brandy 
distillers,  wine  merchants,  raisin  packers,  coopers,  manufacturers  of 
stills,  or  manufacturers  of  wine-making  machinery,  and  we  expected 
to  have  a  full  meeting  and  representatives  from  all  these  different 
branches.  It  therefore  occurred  to  us  that  it  would  be  better  to  appoint 
a  committee  from  each  class,  as,  for  instance,  the  distillers,  the  committee 
to  act  with  Mr.  McNeil,  and  to  report  to  the  State  World's  Pair  Commis- 
sion, and  all  our  actions  are  to  be  reported  by  him  to  them.  If  we  act 
here  in  any  manner  which  is  contrary  to  their  rules,  it  would  be  out  of 
order.  Now,  if  there  was  a  distillery  committee,  a  committee  on  the 
wine  branch,  the  cooperage,  and  such  things  as  that,  Mr.  McNeil  at  any 
time  could  converse  with  those  gentlemen  and  ask  them  questions  and 
determine  what  is  necessary  to  be  done.  It  seemed  to  us  yesterday  that 
if  such  committees  of  these  different  branches  were  appointed  it  would 
answer  all  purposes,  and  that  is  what  we  are  coming  to  now.  Yesterday 
at  the  meeting  we  suggested  certain  names,  and  of  course  it  would  be 
for  this  meeting  to  suggest  names,  or  adopt  the  names  that. were 
suggested  yesterday. 

Dr.  Mintie:  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  met  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining the  best  way  to  exhibit  the  viticultural  interests  of  this  State. 
It  seems  to  me  that  while  that  idea  is  first  rate,  there  iB  so  much 
machinery  about  it  that  it  will  almost  fall  of  its  own  weight,  whereas 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  motion  of  the  gentleman  on  my  right  to  have 
the  counties  represented,  and  to  report  to  this  body  some  plan,  is  a 
practical  one.  For  instance,  can  we  exhibit  growing  vines,  and  if  so, 
where?  Shall  we  exhibit  as  a  State,  as  Mr.  Wetmore  suggested  in  his 
speech  this  morning?  All  these  questions,  it  seems  to  me,  should  be 
brought  before  this  body,  hence  I  am  in  favor  of  the  motion  as  amended 
before  the  house. 

[Upon  being  put  to  a  vote,  the  amendment  was  declared  carried.] 

Mr.  C,  J.  Wetmore:  Now,  we  must  have  some  manner  of  finding  out 
how  many  counties  are  represented. 

Dr.  Mintie:  It  seems  to  me  the  only  way  is  to  call  the  counties 
alphabetically,  and  have  them  respond. 

Mr.  Connor:  It  seems  to  me  the  motion  is  rather  mixed  up.  My 
motion  was  to  call  up  the  counties,  and  ascertain  how  many  counties 
were  here,  then  afterwards  to  have  the  committees  appointed. 

The  Chairman:  I  guess  it  was  understood;  the  counties  are  not  very 
numerously  represented. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Wetmore:  Dr.  Mintie  included  that  in  his  motion. 

Dr.  Mintie:  The  amendment  I  offered  was  to  change  the  number 
from  three  to  one. 

The  Secretary:  I  will  say  that  I  can  see  here  representatives  froift 
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jjpa,  Sonoma,  Alameda,  Santa  Clara,  Contra  Costa,  Los  Angeles,  Sac- 
jjifliento,  and  San  Francisco  Counties.     Are  there  any  other  counties 


Mr.  C.J.  Wetmore:  Another  question  is,  how  shall  this  committee 
Reappointed?  Will  the  different  members  from  the  different  counties 
(jome  together  and  appoint  one  member  from  their  delegation  to  repre- 
jentthem,  or  shall  the  Chair  appoint  the  committee? 

Mr.  Connor:  I  think  it  would  be  safe  to  leave  it  with  the  Chair,  and 
Iffould  make  that  as  a  motion. 

Seconded.] 

The  Chairman  then  put  the  motion,  and  the  vote  being  in  the  affirm- 
ive,  it  was  declared  duly  carried.] 

The  Chairman:  The  committee  will  be  appointed  before  we  adjourn. 
Ihe  aext  subject  for  discussion  is  the  preservation  of  fruit  in  jars. 
Professor  Hilgard  is  expected  to  speak  on  that. 

Pbof.  E.  W.  Hilgard:  I  have  been  requested  to  say  something  to  you 
inregard  to  the  preservation  of  fruits  for  the  World's  Fair  exhibit,  and 
Ishall  tell  you  something  about  the  experiments  that  we  have  made  on 
tkt  subject  for  the  last  two  years.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  experi- 
lents  were  not  continued  during  the  last  year,  on  account  of  lack  of 
time. 

Those  present,  I  suppose,  understand  that  it  is  necessary  to  use  liquids 
in  preserving  specimens  for  any  length  of  time.  It  is  not  possible  to 
lake  a  bunch  of  grapes,  or  fruits  of  any  kind,  and  preserve  them  in  their 
natural  state  without  loss,  unless  in  liquid.  Of  late,  a  number  of  articles 
\m  been  published  speaking  of  preservation  in  gas.  This  is  not  used, 
teeause  the  charging  of  the  cars  and  transportation  will  cost  so  much 
tbtitis  impossible  to  make  it  up. 

Bruising  is  one  of  the  greatest  troubles,  you  will  find,  in  preserving 
kit;  and  the  first  thing,  therefore,  which  it  is  necessary  to  observe  in 
filUing  up  fruit,  even  in  liquids,  is  not  to  have  it  too  ripe.  In  fact,  the 
mle  which  should  be  observed  is  to  have  the  fruit  as  unripe  as  you  can 
get  it  and  still  represent  the  color  and  shape  and  size.  The  harder  it  is 
Abetter.  You  cannot  expect  to  have  fruit  so  that  it  will  keep,  and  at 
iieBame  time  have  it  ripe.  You  will  find  that  true  of  almost  any  pre- 
Krvative  that  is  used,  so  far  as  we  know. 

In  getting  specimens,  the  first  thing  is  that  they  should  not  be  too  ripe, 
twill  show  you  the  result  of  putting  up  specimens  too  ripe  in  corrosive 
rtlimate,  the  best  preservative  that  we  know,  and  you  will  see  how 
impossible  it  is,  even  with  perfect  care,  to  preserve  them.  If  the  jar 
iadbeen  transported  the  fruit  would  have  been  completely  out  of  shape. 
NoWj  in  gathering  fruit,  don't  confide  it  to  any  one  who  is  not  interested, 
indwho  will  not  touch  and  handle  it  just  as  little  as  possible.  The 
proper  way  would  be  not  to  touch  the  fruit  at  all,  but  to  handle  it  in 
pieceB  of  tissue  paper,  and  don't  handle  grapes  at  all  after  they  bloom. 
in  the  preservation  of  grapes  in  good  condition,  of  course  it  is  absolutely 
%ssary  to  suspend  the  bunch  from  the  top  of  the  jar,  and  you  can  get 
loni  jar  with  a  hook  ready  for  that  purpose.  You  can  get  these  in  the 
Market,  and  they  are  not  very  expensive  either. 

,  in  regard  to  the  liquids  to  be  used.    It  may  be  said  that  prac- 
ly  there  are  three  that  will  interest  us,  because  we  generally  use  one 

these  three.    These  are  sulphurous  acid  gas,  which  we  use  in  preserv- 

luit,  and  which  you  have  seen  used;  salicylic  acid,  and  then  the  best 
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preservative  of  all  is  corrosive  sublimate.  Corrosive  sublimate  is  so 
poisonouSj  however,  that  on  the  whole  I  don't  think  it  is  well  to  put  it 
in  the  hands  of  those  that  usually  put  up  fruits;  but  it  takes  but  aveiy 
small  quantity  of  corrosive  sublimate  to  make  a  very  good  preservative 
liquid.  The  only  trouble  is  that  while  it  preserves  the  fruit  very  well 
for  a  few  months,  it  deposits  on  it  that  fine,  little  white  film  that  makes 
it  look  corpse-like,  and  it  doesn't  look  very  well.  The  fruit  that  they 
preserve  most  successfully  with  corrosive  sublimate  is  figs.  Grapes  I 
haven't  tried.  I  should  think,  though,  that  they  would  not  look 
difterent  with  corrosive  sublimate  from  their  natural  condition.  I 
should  say,  with  regard  to  this  liquor,  that  the  less  you  handle  it  the 
better,  as  it  is  very  poisonous. 

The  preservative  that  is  best  known  to  you  all  is  probably  sulphurous 
acid.  It  is  known  in  all  the  wineries,  and  how  to  make  it.  This  acid 
is  easy  to  manage.  All  you  have  to  do  to  make  it  is  to  burn  sulphur 
strips  in  a  keg  or  bai-rel  sufficient  to  impregnate  the  water.  In  actual 
experiments  that  I  have  made,  if  I  wanted  to  make  half  a  barrel  of  thia 
liquid,  which  is  made  from  the  fumes  of  burning  sulphur,  I  would  fill 
the  barrel  half  full  of  water,  and  then  burn  the  sulphur  strips  in  it  eight, 
nine,  or  twelve  times  to  get  the  proper  strength.  'That  is  to  say,  you 
push  the  strip  in  the  bung-hole,  cover  it  over,  and  let  it  burn  until  it 
goes  out,  then  agitate  the  barrel.  That  is  the  method.  It  takes  ahout 
an  hour  to  finish  a  barrel,  and,  remember,  the  bigger  the  barrel  the  bet- 
ter, and  the  less  liquor  you  put  in  the  better,  but  if  you  fill  it  half  full 
it  will  take  about  twelve  burnings  to  make  it  strong  enough.  The 
strength  is  very  weak  then;  it  is  only  one  tenth  of  1  per  cent.  Then 
the  water  smells  strongly  of  sulphur,  and  must  be  kept  bunged  up. 

When  you  use  this  solution  the  first  thing  necessary  is  that  the  fruit 
used  should  be  tested.  If  the  solution  used  on  the  outside  is  stronger 
than  the  liquid  on  the  inside,  the  fruit  will  shrink;  and  if  it  is  the  con- 
trary, the  fruit  will  burst.  In  the  case  of  grapes,  sometimes  there  is 
toughness  enough  to  resist  the  action.  For  instance,  take  the  Cabernet 
Sauvignon;  it  might  not  burst;  but  if  you  take  a  delicate-skinned 
grape  you  can't  trust  it,  and  the  only  way  to  prevent  their  shrinking  or 
bulging  is  to  make  the  solution  on  the  outside  of  the  same  density  as 
the  solution  on  the  inside.  No  matter  what  solution  you  use,  or  what 
it  is,  you  must  do  this,  or  the  grapes,  and  particularly  delicate-skinned 
grapes,  will  not  stand  it.  One  of  the  best  agents  to  use  is  glycerine; 
you  can  use  sugar,  but  glycerine  is  better,  and  is  now  cheap  enough  to 
do  it.  Most  skins  will  stand  a  little  stretching.  Grapes  with  as  much 
as  25  per  cent  of  sugar  should  not  be  put  up  at  all.  They  cannot  he 
preserved.     They  will  fall  off. 

Now,  as  for  the  effects  of  these  difierent  liquors.  I  have  akeady 
stated  that  the  corrosive  sublimate  deposits  a  little  white  powder  which 
it  is  hard  to  get  rid  of.  Sulphur,  as  you  know,  bleaches,  but  with  white 
grapes  that  makes  no  difference. 

There  is  one  other  solution  that  I  think  well  of,  and  that  is  salicylic 
acid.  Salicylic  acid  solution  is  an  excellent  preservative,  and  it  is  very 
easy  to  make.  It  takes  only  an  ounce  to  five  gallons  of  water,  and  you 
must  dissolve  it  well  in  cold  water.  It  is  very  necessary  that  it  should 
be  fully  dissolved.  One  ounce  in  five  gallons  has  been  proved  to  be 
about  the  right  strength,  but,  as  I  said  before,  you  must  get  the  density 
the  same  inside  as  outside  the  grapes,  but  you  will  have  very  little  diffi- 


;|tlty  about  that.  If  you  can't  trust  yourselves  to  make  that  solution, 
J  is  better  to  have  a  druggist  make  it.  They  can  follow  out  the  direc- 
ts without  any  difficulty. 
^i^Iwill  show  you  some  specimens  of  fruit  that  have  been  preserved  in 
Ihat  way,  and  here  are  some  apricots  that  were  a  little  too  ripe.  They 
laro  been  preserved  in  corrosive  sublimate,  and  every  one  is  broken 
(jpen.  There  was  no  glycerine  added,  and  they  have  become  too  large 
[or their  jackets.  They  have  changed  in  form,  and  the  corrosive  sub- 
Ijaiate  has  given  them  a  ghastly  look,  but  they  show  the  size  pretty  well. 
I  show  you  here  the  results  of  the  operation  of  salicylic  acid  with  and 
iithout  glycerine.  I  suppose  you  can  see  that  these  are  perfectly  pre- 
iKTved  in  shape,  but  they  have  lost  color.  Here  is  a  cherry  that  was 
ripe,  and  there  was  no  glycerine  added;  these  two  specimens  are  exactly 
{he  same  thing,  except  that  one  has  had  glycerine  added  to  it,  and  the 
other  has  not;  they  are  white  cherries. 

Now,  here  you  have  a  cherry  which  is  very  common,  but  it  is  larger 
to  any  ever  grown  on  a  tree.  It  has  swollen.  Here  is  a  Governor 
food  which  has  burst,  and  shows  the  effect  of  not  adding  glycerine. 
Here  they  show  the  effect  of  too  much  glycerine.  Here  are  two  jars 
containing  the  same  cherry,  one  without  glycerine — just  with  the  liquor. 
It  is  sulphurous  acid  liquor,  and  here  is  one  that  has  too  much  glycerine. 
Itt  passing  these  around  you  will  see  that  one  has  shrunk  too  much, 
and  the  other  has  burst  open. 

When  it  comes  to  oranges  and  fruits  with  thick  skins,  fluid  doesnH 
attack  them. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Wetmore:  I  would  like  to  ask  whether  either  one  of  those, 
corrosive  sublimate  or  salicylic  acid,  will  preserve  the  color? 

Prof.  Hilgard:  They  will  not  keep  it  perfect.  I  donH  believe  any- 
lody  has  succeeded  in  doing  that  yet.  For  black  grapes  I  think  the 
bt  thing  is  salicylic  acid,  and  for  white  grapes  sulphurous  acid  is 
better.  I  understand  that  Mr.  Turrill  has  a  liquid  which  has  preserved 
feiit  for  seven  years.  I  haven't  been  able  to  do  that,  and  I  would  like 
yery  much  to  know  about  it  myself.  Now,  gentlemen,  I  have  shown 
you  samples  for  pretty  much  all  that  I  have  told  you,  and  I  leave  it  to 
you  to  act  upon  as  you  wish.     [Applause.] 

Dr.  Mintie:  You  have  spoken  of  sulphurous  acid  for  white  grapes, 
and  salicylic  acid  for  black.  'What  fruits  outside  of  the  grape  would 
you  use  salicylic  acid  for? 

Prof.  Hilgard:  For  every  deep-colored  fruit.  I  have  experimented 
fiomewhat  with  other  fruits,  and  I  couldn't  get  as  much  satisfaction  from 
the  other  two  as  I  could  from  this.  Now,  with  anything  that  is  green, 
IdonH  know  what  the  chemical  action  is,  brown  spots  will  come  on 
the  leaf,  and  ultimately  it  will  all  become  brown;  and  while  it  will  not 
take  the  color  away  as  rapidly  as  sulphurous  acid,  it  will  in  the  end. 
Sulphurous  acid  is  the  one  that  most  people  wiU  use  in  fruits  which 
do  not  need  to  be  preserved  as  to  color.  I  know  of  no  preservative  that 
will  keep  the  color.  The  fruit  should  be  very  carefully  washed  before 
Jresernng  it. 

Mb.  Connor:  How  do  you  get  the  sulphur  in  the  bung-hole? 
^  Prof.  Hilga^rd:  You  use  the  sulphur  strip;  that  is  to  say,  a  strip  of 
p^ton  cloth  such  as  you  use  all  the  time  for  sulphuring  barrels,  and 
'  "itit  at  the  end  and  put  it  in  the  barrel  and  close  it  with  your  hand 
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or  finger.    Then  let  it  burn,  and  then  shake  it  up,  and  in  the  meantime 
it  will  be  all  absorbed.    Then  do  the  same  thing  over  again. 

Dr.  Mintie:  I  had  a  barrel  with  a  cover  made  for  the  purpose,  and! 
merely  cover  the  top  over  and  I  burn  sulphur  in  a  pan.  I  succeed  in 
getting  a  very  strong  solution. 

Prof.  Hilgard:  That  is  the  method  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Horti- 
culture. The  trouble  is  to  have  a  place  where  you  can  do  it  without 
choking  yourself.     In  this  case  you  have  four  or  five  vents. 

Dr.  Mintie:  You  can  obtain  these  strips  prepared,  or  you  can  eimply 
tear  off  a  piece  of  cloth  and  put  it  in  sulphur. 

The  Chairman:  There  are  plenty  in  the  market  for  sale.  You  can  get 
them  by  the  hundred  pounds  if  you  want.  Now,  gentlemen,  we  will 
announce  our  committee,  and  then  we  will  hear  from  Mr.  Turrill. 

Mr.  S.  p.  Connor:  An  idea  has  occurred  to  me  since.  I  think  the 
Viticultural  Commission  should  have  one  representative  in  that  com- 
mittee, and  if  it  is  no.t  too  late  I  will  make  that  as  a  motion. 

The  Chairman:  Mr.  Bundschu  and  Mr.  Bichowsky  will  act  with  the 
committee,  so  it  is  the  same  thing. 

[The  Chairman  then  announced  the  committee,  as  follows:  From 
Napa,  S.  P.  Connor;  from  Sonoma,  D.  D.  Davisson;  from  Alameda,  A.  G. 
Chauche;  from  Los  Angeles,  E.  C.  Bichowsky;  from  Santa  Clara,  Wm, 
Wehner;  from  San  Francisco,  Charles  Bundschu;  from  SacramWo, 
H,  M.  La  Rue;  from  Contra  Costa,  John  Swett.] 

Mr.  C.  J.  Wetmore:  I  suppose  that  committee  should  report  to-mor- 
row, should  they  not? 

The  Chairman:  Yes,  I  suppose  they  can. 

Mr.  C,  J.  Wetmore:  We  want  to  finish  up  the  World's  Fair  business 
to-morrow  morning,  because  to-morrow  afternoon  we  want  to  attend  to 
other  matters. 

The  Chairman:  Mr.  Turrill,  we  will  hear  from  you  on  fruit  preserva- 
tion. 

Mr.  C.  B.  Turrill  :  Gentlemen,  I  have  but  very  little  that  I  can  say  on 
this  subjegt.  I  have  a  jar  here  that  I  have  carried  around  the  country 
for  nine  years.  It  contains  a  bunch  of  grapes  that  I  put  up  in  Fresno  in 
the  fall  of  1883,  and  the  jar  was  taken  by  me  from  here  to  New  Orleans; 
from  there  to  Louisville,  back  to  New  Orleans,  and  then  here.  It  has 
been  exposed  to  all  conditions  of  light.  There  has  been  no  chance  to 
keep  it  in  the  dark,  and,  as  you  understand,  that  is  one  of  the  most 
important  things  in  the  preservation  of  fruit.  I  can't  give  you  the 
formula  of  this  solution.  I  donH  know  whether  I  have  it  or  not.  It 
was  a  solution  that  was  prepared  by  a  chemist  who  has  since  died— 
died  while  I  was  aw^ay  from  the  State — ^and  I  made  efforts  to  ascertain 
whether  he  made  any  memoranda  in  regard  to  his  solution.  Up  to  the 
present  time  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain.  I  am  going  to  look 
into  the  matter  in  a  very  short  time,  and  see  if  I  can  get  it. 

I  have  used  a  large  quantity  of  this  solution,  and  will  say  that  on 
other  fruits  it  has  acted  very  well — I  think  equally  as  well  as  it  has  on 
this  bunch  of  grapes.  You  all  understand,  of  course,  that  taking  several 
peaches  and  putting  them  into  jars,  you  often  find  one  that  does  not 
keep  as  well  as  the  others,  and  that  is  on  account  of  the  different  degrees 
of  ripeness;  but  I  have  preserved  peaches,  plums,  prunes,  and  grapes 
especially  well,  and  still  half  of  them  have  lost  a  portion  of  their  color. 
I  think  they  have  all  retained  their  color  better,  though,  than  in  any 


{tier  preservative  solution  that  I  have  ever  seen.  I  don't  know  that 
jliere  is  anything  more  that  I  can  say  to  you  about  it,  except  to  show 
jou  a  specimen. 

pR.  Mintie  :  Can  you  give  us  any  idea  as  to  whether  the  solution  is 
expensive? 

Mb.  Turrill  :  No,  it  is  not  expensive.     I  have  all  the  bills. 

[At  this  point  the  convention  adjourned  until  to-morrow  morning, 
Kayl9th,  at  10  o'clock.] 


SECOND  DAY'S  PBOOEBDINGS. 

San  Francisco,  May  19,  1892. 

[I.DeTurk  acted  as  Chairman.] 

The  Chairman:  Gentlemen,  I  have  great  pleasure  in  introducing  Capt. 
fhomas  H.  Thompson,  Secretary  of  the  California  World's  Fair  Com- 
mission. 

Capt.  Thompson:  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  the  President  has  just 
aflked  me  to  cover  a  little  more  ground  than  I  expected.  I  would  say 
Srst,  on  behalf  of  the  Commission  of  California,  that  we  wish,  in  every 
fffty  possible,  to  assist  you  in  making  an  exhibit  at  Chicago  that  will 
k  thoroughly  successful,  and  a  credit  to  the  State,  It  has  been  a  sub- 
ject that  has  received  a  great  deal  of  attention  at  our  hands  (almost 
mote  than  any  other),  and  we  were  in  hopes  that  after  this  convention 
W  you  people  would  develop  some  plan  and  submit  it  to  us,  show- 
bghow  and  where  and  when  we  ,could  best  assist  you.  We  are  placed 
in  a  very  peculiar  position.  In  order  that  you  may  know  some  of  the 
Sfficulties  that  we  have  had  to  contend  with,  I  will  say  this:  that  on 
the  1st  of  December  last,  before  there  was  a  dollar  available  for  the  use 
of  the  Commission,  we  had  on  file  in  our  office  applications  for  over 
1500,000  from  the  people  of  the  State  of  California,  each  one  of  which 
appKcations  was  backed  up  with  from  one  to  ten  pages  of  type-written 
matter,  going  to  show  that  that  was  the  most  important  matter  in  the 
Slate  of  California.  In  those  applications  there  was  not  a  word  from 
the  Agricultural  Department,  the  Horticultural  Department  (including 
viticulture),  and  the  Mines  and  Forestry.  There  were  four  great  indus- 
tries that  had  not  applied  for  a  dollar;  still,  there  were  on  file  applica- 
fions  for  over  $500,000.  So  you  see  the  Commission  has  had  a  pretty 
hotty  problem  to  solve.  These  people  all  wanted  us  to  help  them  make 
their  exhibits. 

The  Commissioners,  since  the  case  was  decided  in  the  Supreme  Court, 
lave  been  steadily  at  work.  They  have  a  great  many  general  expenses 
which  must  come  out  of  that  fund.  First,  the  organization  of  the 
plan;  second,  the  securing  of  an  exhibit.  The  freight  charges  from 
here  to  Chicago  will  be  no  inconsiderable  matter,  and  the  maintenance 
of  that  exhibit  at  Chicago  must  necessarily  cut  a  very  large  figure. 
There  are  six  months  that  that  exhibit  must  be  cared  for,  and  it  will 
require  a  large  number  of  men,  and  a  great  deal  of  expense  there;  and 
hn  the  department's  expenses,  and  the  printing  work,  make  quite  a 
Me  in  this  appropriation.  To  illustrate,  the  postage  alone  on  matter 
|iat  is  going  out  of  our  office  must  be  about  $30  a  week.  You  can  see 
||iat  something  is  being  done  in  the  way  of  correspondence  and  circulars 
pat  are  being  sent  out. 
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All  of  these  various  departments,  the  leading  ones,  such  as  agriculture, 
horticulture,  viticulture,  mines  and  mining,  etc.,  the  Commission  hare 
considered  the  most  important  ones,  and  they  have  tried  to  estimate  as 
nearly  as  they  could  the  various  expenses  that  they  will  be  compelled 
to  pay.  They  have  thought  proper  to  appropriate  about  $100,000 
amongst  these  various  departments. 

There  was  a  communication  received  from  the  Viticultural  Commis- 
sion at  OUT  last  meeting,  making  some  complaint  that  the  amount  of 
money  set  aside  for  this  department  was  insufficient.  That  is  true  of 
every  department  in  the  State,  but  at  the  present  time  it  was  all  that 
the  Commission  felt  justified  in  setting  aside.  They  felt  that  they  must 
hold  a  reserve  fund,  to  meet  any  unforeseen  expenses  that  might  occur; 
and  that  sum,  while  it  is  put  down  in  our  books,  is  not  arbitrary. 
If  you  don^t  want  to  use  it,  you  need  not^  and  if  you  want  more  you 
may  get  it,  but  that  will  be  for  the  Commission  to  decide  afterwards. 

In  pursuance  of  the  request  of  many  of  you  gentlemen,  our  Commifi- 
sion  appointed  Mr.  McNeil  as  Superintendent  of  the  Viticultural  Exhibit, 
believing  that  he  was  the  closest  to  you,  and  could  carry  out  some  plan 
for  you.  I  donH  believe  there  is  any  member  of  our  Commission,  with 
the  exception,  possibly,  of  Mr,  Rose,  who  is  familiar  with  the  detail 
work  of  your  exhibit;  and  believing  with  you,  gentlemen,  that  Mr.  Mc- 
Neil could  devolve  some  plan,  his  appointment  was  made.  We  believe 
he  is  a  good  worker.  He  seems  to  be  active  and  energetic;  and  if  from 
your  deliberations  of  to-day  some  plan  is  decided  upon  whereby  our 
Commission  may  be  able  to  help  you,  and  give  an  exhibition  of  the  riti- 
cultural  interests  of  California  at  Chicago,  in  such  a  manner  as  will  be 
a  credit  to  you  and  California,  I  am  sure  that  the  State  Commission  will 
feel  disposed  to  help  you  in  every  way  that  they  can.  I  don't  know 
that  I  have  anything  further  to  say.     [Applause.] 

The  Chairman:  Is  there  any  person  present  who  wants  to  ask  Mr, 
Thompson  any  questions?  I  presume  he  is  ready  to  answer  any 
questions,  if  you  want  to  ask  them. 

Capt.  Thompson:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  state  that  this  whole  propo- 
sition of  an  exhibit  at  Chicago  from  California,  and  everywhere  else,  for 
that  matter,  is  entirely  an  unknown  problem.  We  have  not  the  faintest 
scintilla  of  anything  to  figure  from.  I  write  tb  Chicago  almost  every 
day  for  information  on  some  particular  point,  and  I  get  either  evasive 
or  unsatisfactory  answers.  They  cannot  say  definitely  at  this  time.  I 
am  told  that  there  will  be  a  lot  of  new  suggestions  in  the  character  of 
exhibits,  and  things  of  that  kind,  and  that  information  will  be  given  to 
this  department  later.  I  take  it  that  it  is  very  much  the  same  there  as 
it  is  here;  and  that  if  anybody  was  to  ask  what  the  viticultural  exhibit 
of  California  will  be,  it  would  be  impossible  to  answer.  It  depends  on 
the  individual  exhibitor;  and  the  department  at  Chicago  depends  on 
the  general  exhibitors.  They  tell  me  to  go  ahead,  and  they  wiU  take 
care  of  everything  when  it  gets  there. 

Now,  if  there  is  any  particular  point  that  any  one  wants  information 
about  which  I  can  give,  I  will  be  glad  to  do  so. 

[There  were  no  queries.] 

The  Chairman:  I  have  no  doubt  Captain  Thompson  feels  like  we  all 
feel.  We  are  beginners,  and  are  working  under  disadvantages,  and,  as 
I  have  said  to  some  of  our  friends,  we  are  wrangling  around  here.  When 
we  get  to  Chicago  we  will  find  competitors  worthy  of  our  steel,  and  we 


jjpst  combine  to  defeat  them.     When  we  get  to  Chicago  we  will  find 
jatwe  are  not  nearly  as  large  as  we  think  we  are.     Is  the  committee 
;ijj8dy  to  report,  Mr.  Connor? 
Mr.  BuNDSCHU:   Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  to  report  that  through  some 

rinderstanding  some  of  the  members  of  the  committee  thought  it  was 
morning  at  8  o'clock  that  we  were  to  meet,  instead  of  last  night,  so 
fc  tave  only  just  had  a  consultation,  and  the  report  might  have  been 
fcnnulated  a  little  clearer  than  it  is  in  some  instances;  so  we  have  to 
jgkyour  indulgence: 

The  undersigned  members  of  your  committee,  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  suggesting 
tplaii  of  organization,  recommend  as  follows: 

1  That  a  general,  harmonious,  and  artistic  exhibit  of  the  grape  and  grapevine  and  its 
Biodncts,  consisting  of  dry,  sweet,  and  sparkling  wines,  brandy,  and  raisins,  etc.,  should 
•Wade  in  the  California  State  Building  at  the  Columbian  World's  Fair. 

i  That  a  concentrated,  classified  exhibit  should  be  prepared  for  the  National  Building 
fttrthe  purpose  of  competition  and  awards.  County  groups  and  individual  producers 
Bkonld  herein  have  as  much  distinctive  recognition  as  practicable. 

i  Said  exhibit  should  include  all  apparatus  and  paraphernalia  pertaining  to  the  pro- 
Won,  preservation,  racking,  and  storing  of  wines,  cellar  utensils,  cooperage,  and 
Ueries. 

i  The  organization  and  collection  of  the  exhibit  should  be  managed  by  the  Board  of 
State  Viticultural  Commissioners  and  its  Chief  Viticultural  Officer. 

However,  as  the  duties  and  labors  connected  with  a  faithful  and  Judicious  periorm- 
ineeof  this  task  are  very  exacting  and  complicated,  we  recommend  the  appointment  of 
aeommittee,  which,  in  conjunction  with  the  Board  of  State  Viticultural  Commissioners 
aodthe  Chief  Viticultural  Officer  and  Superintendent  of  the  State  Viticultural  Exhibit, 
M  constitute  the  Viticultural  Central  Committee,  on  all  matters  pertaining  to  the 
nne  grape  and  viticultural  products. 

5.  Said  committee  shall  be  organized  on  the  following  basis: 

fines  (dry  and  sweet) - 7  members. 

Brandies _._ _ _ _ 3  members. 

fciaikling  wines - -_ -.-  1  or  2  members. 

fiiapes  and  grapevines 3  members. 

Cftoperage . 2  members. 

Machinery,  utensils,  and  distilleries .'__ __. 2  members. 

literature  and  statistics 3  members. 

Which  would  form  a  total  of  twenty-one  members  in  that  committee. 

i  The  committee  should  be  ai)pointed  by  the  Chair,  with  due  consideration  of  a  fair 
ttion  of  the  viticultural  districts,  but  principally  with  a  view  of  concentrating  its 
members  within  easy  reach  of  San  Francisco,  so  an  Executive  Committee  may  be 
tMbled  to  establish  a  permanent  communication  with  Superintendent  McNeil  or  the 
officers  of  the  Viticultural  Commission. 

1  When  the  amount  of  available  space  and  appropriation  of  funds  shall  be  definitely 
settled,  the  committee  should  work  out  its  plans  of  operation  in  detail,  submit  the  same 
to  the  California  State  Commission  or  the  Chief  of  the  Viticultural  Department  in 
Chicago,  for  approbation,  and  thereafter  devise  ways  and  means  to  successfully  carry 
ftem  out. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

S.  P.  CONNOR. 
A.  G.  CHAUCHE. 
H.  M.  LA  RUE. 

D.  D,  DAVISSON. 

E.  C.  BICHOWSKY. 
CHARLES  BTJNDSCHTJ. 

When  we  recommended,  in  No.  6,  that  the  committee  should  be 
appoiated  by  the  Chair,  with  a  fair  division  of  the  wine-producing  dis- 
fictSj  we  thought,  of  course,  that  all  the  wine-producing  districts  could 
M  be  represented  in  that  committee,  so  you  will  have  to  leave  it  to  the 
fiscretion  of  the  Chair  whom  to  recognize,  and  we  trust  that  any  one,  if 
le  feels  overlooked  in  the  committee,  will  not  feel  slighted.  In  order  to 
iuake  a  working  committee  we  must  center  the  committee  as  near  San 
francisco  as  possible.  We  have  very  great  difficulty  in  our  Conamissipn 
p.  account  of  the  members  living  so  far  away,  and  that  is  why  we  think 
Ihat  the  commiittee  must  be  centered  near  this  city;  it  must  emanate 
pm  San  Francisco. 
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For  this  reason,  as  explained,  we  recommend  that  the  Chair  appoint 
the  committee. 

The  Chairman:  Gentlemen,  the  report  of  the  committee  is  before  you. 
Have  you  anything  to  say  on  it? 

Dr.  Mintie:  There  are  a  number  of  recommendations  there,  and  I 
move  that  the  report  be  taken  up  and  acted  upon  seriatim.     [Seconded.] 

[Upon  being  put  to  a  vote,  the  Chair  declared  the  motion  duly 
carried.] 

[Upon  request  the  Secretary  read  over  the  report,  and  then  read  the 
first  paragraph.  Upon  motion  duly  made  and  seconded,  the  paragraph 
was  declared  adopted.] 

[The  Secretary  then  read  paragraph  2,  which,  upon  motion  duly  made 
and  seconded,  was  declared  adopted.] 

[The  Secretary  then  read  paragraph  3,  which,  upon  motion  duly  made 
and  seconded,  was  declared  adopted.] 

[The  Secretary  then  read  paragraph  4.] 

Mr.  N.'  J.  Haines:  Mr.  Chairman,  in  our  conversations  and  in  the 
remarks  of  the  gentlemen,  they  all  seem  to  show  that  space  is  one  of 
the  great  requisites.  Now,  I  believe  that  the  viticultural  products 
are  the  most  important  in  the  Exposition,  and  while  the  mechanical 
devices,  cooperage,  and  so  forth  should  all  be  represented,  yet  the  one 
will  crowd  the  other.  That  point  is  a  most  important  one  to  viticult- 
urists,  but  if  we  have  to  be  crowded  down  into  a  smaller  space,  then  the 
Commission  should  decide  who  shall  be  represented. 

The  Chairman:  This  clause  gives  it  all  the  latitude  that  is  necessary. 

Mr.  Charles  Bundschu:  We  meant  that  all  branches  should  be 
exhibited  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  N.  J.  Haines:  I  have  no  objection  to  them,  but  they  might  come 
in  and  take  half  the  space,  and  the  consequence  would  be  that  the  wines 
would  be  crowded  and  limited. 

Mr.  Bundschu:  The  committee  has  arranged  principally  for  the  wines, 
and  these  others  are  more  of  an  appendix. 

[Upon  motion  duly  made  and  seconded,  the  paragraph  was  declared 
adopted.] 

[The  Secretary  then  read  paragraph  5.] 

Mr,  H.  M.  La  Rue:  Is  the  committee  to  take  cognizance  of  all  matters, 
as  well  as  the  wine  exhibits? 

Mr.  McNeil:  WouldnH  it  be  well  to  introduce  a  rale  there  detailing 
the  duties  of  that  committee? 

Mr.  Bundschu:  That  would  be  a  detail  for  this  committee;  that  is, 
one  of  the  details  that  come  under  the  supervision  of  this  committee 
that  is  to  be  appointed. 

Dr.  Mintie:  I  would  like  to  amend  that  by  adding  the  Board  of  Viti- 
culture and  the  Chief  Viticultural  Officer. 

Mr.  p.  C.  Rossi:  Why  wasn't  Mr.  McNeil  added  to  that  committee? 
Why  can't  Mr.  McNeil  be  added? 

Dr.  Mintie:  The  amendment  I  wish  to  make  is  this;  I  want  to  insert 
the  name  of  Mr.  McNeil. 

Mr.  McNeil:  In  what  connection;  in  conjunction  with  the  Viticult- 
ural Commission? 

Mr.  Davisson:  His  name  was  not  put  there,  and  we  didn't  wish  to 
disturb  Mr.  McNeil  in  his  duties.  We  were  disposed  to  let  them  alone- 
This  committee  would  certainly  be,  in  a  measure,  under  his  control 
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-t^g  committee  would  advise  and  consult  with  him.     He  holds  a  higher 
^tion,  and  adding  him  to  it  would  not  be  proper. 
^g.  Mintie:  You  misunderstand  me.     Shall  this  committee  act  in 
jgnjunction  with  Mr.  McNeil? 
jJb.  Davisson:   That  is,  in  union  with  him. 
Hb.  Bundschu:   I  second  the  amendment. 
pB.  Mintie:   The  amendment  is  to  put  in  the  name  of  Mr.  McNeil. 

[The  Secretary  then  read  the  motion,  as  amended,  to  include  the  name 
rf  Mr.  McNeil] 

Mb.  Bundschu:   What  is  the  official  title  of  Mr.  McNeil? 

The  Secretary:   Superintendent  of  the  State  Viticultural  Exhibit. 

[Upon  a  vote  being  taken,  the  Chair  declared  the  amendment  duly 
(Sirried.] 

Mb.  Bundschu:   The  raisin  industry  was  left  out  inadvertently. 

Me.  C.  J.  Wetmore:  And  there  is  another  industry.  Table  grapes 
jbould  be  in  there, 

Mb,  Bundschu:   You  can  add  that.     We  were  very  much  hurried. 

Me.  C.  J.  Wetmore:   They  consider  it  a  Separate  industry. 

Mb.  Haines:  I  move  to  amend  the  section  as  read  by  adding  "three 
members  for  the  raisin  department,"  and  that  will  mean  exhibits  of 
grapes  also,  will  it  not? 

The  Chairman:   You  can  make  it  raisin  and  table  grapes. 

Mr.  Haines:  Will  three  be  enough? 

The  Chairman:  Yes. 

Mr.  Haines:  I  move  to  amend  by  adding  three  more  to  the  committee, 
to  consist  of  raisin  and  table  grape  men. 

Mr.  Connor:  That  committee  should  be  either  one  more  or  one  less, 
keause  it  should  be  an  odd  number. 

Mb.  Haines  :  I  will  make  it  one  more. 

Mb.  La  Rue:  I  don't  think  it  is  good  to  get  this  committee  too  large; 
uid  as  to  even  or  odd  numbers  it  makes  no  difference,  for  we  never 
kave.a  full  meeting  anyhow.  If  you  have  two  or  three  from  the  raisin 
industry  it  will  be  all  right.  I  move  that  two  members  represent  the 
raisin  industry  and  two  the  shipping  and  table  grapes. 

Mr,  Haines  :  I  accept  that. 

The  Chairman:  The  motion  is  that  four  more  members  be  added  to 
this  committee,  two  on  raisins  and  two  on  table  grapes.  The  raisin 
aep  will  have  their  own  committee,  and  if  they  can  work  in  conjunc- 
tion with  us  we  would  be  glad  to  have  them  do  so. 

Mr.  Davisson:  The  whole  committee  will  act  in  conjunction  with 
each  other.  These  are  merely  representatives,  just  as  we  are  represent- 
atives of  the  different  interests  of  the  different  counties,  but  the  work 
wQl  not  devolve  upon  one  or  two  men.  I  look  upon  it  in  this  way:  that 
We  are  all  interested  in  different  exhibits.  I  know  nothing  about  table 
grapes,  but  I  am  interested  in  all  classes  of  grapes. 

[The  Secretary  then  read  the  numbers  of  the  committee  as  it  stood, 
feng  a  total  of  twenty-five.] 

[It  was  moved  that  the  Committee  on  Wines  be  reduced  from  seven  to 
ire.] 

Ma.  Haines:  There  has  been  no  second.  We  have  two  champagne 
^^nufacturers  in  California,  and  it  is  something  that  should  be  en- 
l|>uraged;  and  we  have  one  in  Santa  Clara  County;  I  move  that  the 
|f«i|nittee  on  Wines  be  reduced  one  member. 
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The  Chairman:  This  committee  has  not  yet  been  appointed,  and  they 
can  cover  the  ground  that  you  are  getting  at. 

Mr.  Haines:  I  move  that  one  more  be  added  to  the  Committee  on 
Champagne. 

Mr.  Haraszthy:  I  don't  see  any  necessity  for  that.  The  Committee 
on  Wines  is  quite  suJ0&cient.  The  general  idea  is  that  the  committees 
are  expected  to  consult  with  portions  of  the  industry.  Now,  three  could 
consult  just  as  well,  and  very  likely  one  or  two  will  do  it;  but  there  is 
no  need  of  hampering  the  committee  by  adding  more  members  to  it. 

The  Chairman:  Your  idea  is  to  reduce  the  number  of  the  committee? 

Mr,  Haraszthy:  I  offer  a  substitute  to  that,  that  the  committee  of 
five  be  reduced  to  three. 

The  Chairman:  Gentlemen,  the  motion  is  that  the  wine  committee, 
be  reduced  to  three. 

Mr.  Haines:  I  am  opposed  to  the  motion.  It  has  been  contended 
that  the  whole  committee  will  not  assemble.  Now,  why  should  it  be 
reduced?  I  can  see  no  reason  whatever.  I  believe  in  giving  every  one 
representation,  but  I  cannot' see  any  reason  for  reducing  the  committee. 
We  have  many  counties,  and  many  men  of  prominence  in  them,  and  I 
think  the  resolution  as  it  stands  should  be  adopted. 

Mr.  Bundschtj:  I  think  we  have  a  big  country  in  California  to  repre- 
sent, and  if  it  is  reduced  possibly  the  various  interests  will  not  be  satis- 
fied.    I  think  the  original  motion  should  prevail. 

Mr.  Wehner:  I  think,  myself,  that  seven  members  would  be  sufficient, 
but  I  would  strike  out  viticulture  alone,  and  have  the  committee,  of 
seven  for  wines  and  brandy  and  viticulture. 

Mr.  Haines:  I  move  to  strike  brandy  out  of  the  committee,  and 
increase  the  number  to  nine. 

Mr.  Bundschu:  I  object  to  striking  out  brandy.  Our  brandy  interest 
is  large,  and  we  must  do  something  to  help  it.  I  think  the  three  mem- 
bers for  brandy  should  remain.     It  is  distinct  from  the  wine  industry. 

Dr.  Mintie:  There  is  no  reason  why  the  Chair  should  not  appoint  a 
representation  of  the  brandy  interest.  There  might  be  even  two  or 
three  named  in  the  seven. 

[The  Chair  then  announced  that  the  motion  is  to  reduce  the  com- 
mittee from  seven  to  five,  which,  upon  being  put  to  a  vote,  was  lost.] 

Mr.  Haines:  I  call  for  the  original  motion. 

[The  Chair  then  put  the  motion  that  the  committee  consist  of:  wines 
(dry  and  sweet),  seven  members;  brandy,  three  members;  raisins,  two 
members;  table  grapes,  two  members;  grapes  and  grapevines,  three 
members;  cooperage,  two  members;  machinery,  utensils,  and  distilleries, 
two  members;  literature  and  statistics,  three  members;  making  a  total 
of  twenty-four  members.] 

[Upon  motion  duly  made  and  seconded,  the  paragraph  was  declared 
to  be  adopted.] 

[The  Secretary  then  read  the  sixth  paragraph.] 

Mr.  Haines:  Mr.  Chairman*  there  is  no  need  of  that  section;  it  is 
Cumbersome — not  intending  any  disrespect  to  the  committee—but  we 
will  appoint  men  who  will  have  the  interest  of  the  whole  State  at  hieart; 
still,  I  move  its  adoption. 

[Upon  motion  duly  made  and  seconded,  the  paragraph  was  declared 
to  be  adopted.] 


:  Jb.  Haines:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  the  adoption  of  the  report  of  the 
^mmittee  as  a  whole  as  amended. 

[Upon  motion  duly  made  and  seconded,  the  report  of  the  committee 
j8fl  whole  was  declared  to  be  adopted.] 

Mr.  La  Rue:  I  would  offer  a  suggestion  that  is  very  important  about 
iie appointment  of  this  committee,  I  suggest  that  the  Chair  announce 
fcm  hereafter.  I  donH  see  any  necessity  for  making  the  appointments 
|(^ay.  I  move  that  the  Chair  take  all  the  time  necessary  to  appoint 
Siis  committee. 

Mr.  McNeil:  Mr.  La  Rue  is  all  right  on  that,  but  there  is  one  thing 
he  must  take  into  consideration,  and  that  is  about  the  delay  of  this 
fork.  We  have  got  only  about  forty  days  in  which  to  do  it,  and  the 
Director  of  the  World's  Fair  wants  those  applications  all  in  by  July  1st. 
The  committee  has  to  do  that. 

Mb.  Bundschu:  I  make  an  amendment  that  the  Chairman  be  given 
tliree  days'  time  to  appoint  that  committee. 

The  Chairman:  I  think  I  can  make  it  by  this  afternoon;  at  any  rate, 
Msoon  as  I  can.  It  is  not  necessary  to  put  that  as  a  motion.  Now  is 
(he  proper  time  to  introduce  resolutions,  if  there  are  any  to  be  offered. 

Mr,  C.  J.  Wetmore:  I  believe  there  is  one  here. 

Dr.  Mintie:  I  believe  this  is  the  proper  time  to  enter  upon  another 
matter,  and  to  discuss  the  proposition,  and  if  it  is  thought  advisable,  to 
lave  a  motion  introduced  as  to  the  sense  of  this  convention,  with  refer- 
ence to  making  an  exhibit  at  this  so-called  "Dress  Rehearsal"  in  San 
Francisco  next  January.  In  order  to  bring  the  matter  before  the  con- 
vention, I  move  that  it  is  the  sense  of  this  convention  that  the  Viticult- 
iiral  Exhibit  be  shown  at  that  dress  rehearsal. 

Mb.  Haines:  There  are  two  sides  to  the  case. 

The  Chairman:  Was  there  a  second  to  the  motion? 

[The  motion  being  duly  seconded,  the  Chair  announced  that  it  was 
open  for  discussion.] 

Mb.  Haines:  Now,  I  will  simply  present  the  two  sides  of  the  case, 
and  one  is  that  the  viticulturist  has  to  make  two  exhibits  instead  of 
one,  and  it  takes  a  great  deal  of  time.  Another  is  that  if  we  have  any- 
thing with  which  to  astonish  the  world,  the  exhibitors  will  find  it  out 
all  over  the  country.  I  believe  furthermore,  that  it  would  not  benefit 
ihe  State  at  all.  I  don't  think  the  people  generally  from  all  sections  of 
fee  State  would  go  into  it.  It  might  benefit  San  Francisco.  I  don't 
inow  whether  I  am  opposed  to  it  or  not,  but  if  I  were  exhibiting  I  don't 
bow  whether  I  would  like  it  or  not. 

The  Chairman:  Mr.  Turrill,  have  you  anything  to  say  ? 

Mb.C.  B.  Turrill:  I  would  say,  Mr,  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  that  at 

a  convention  of  the  county  organizations,  recently  held  in  San  Francisco, 

it  was  decided  that  this  county  organization  would  do  everything  that 

it  possibly  could  to  further  this  idea  of  a  preliminary  World's  Fair 

*;i&xhibit  in  this  city.     There  was  but  one  question  raised — one  important 

juestion — and  that  was  the  matter  in  conflict  of  dates.     This  display 

j  in  the  Mechanics'  Pavilion  was  first  arranged  to  take  place  this  fall. 

|l3ie  Directors  of  the  World's  Fair  from  some  of  the  sections  lying 

Abound  Sacramento  came  to  the  city  and  consulted  with  the  Commis- 

%m  and  the  Directors  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute.    On  the  strength  of 

iheir  representations,  that  if  this  preliminary  exposition  was  postponed 

l^tttil  January,  they  would  all  work  earnestly  and  would  have  no  objec- 
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tion,  and  do  all  in  their  power  to  assist  in  making  it  a  successful  display; 
the  preliminary  fair  was  then  postponed,  so  that  the  great  objection  in 
that  line  has  been  removed. 

Now,  as  regards  the  objections  that  the  gentleman  raised.  Of  course 
one  of  the  main  points  that'  the  Commission  had  in  mind  in  arranging 
for  a  preliminary  fair,  or,  as  it  has  been  named,  the  "  Dress  Kehearsal," 
was  that  an  opportunity  might  be  given  for  rearrangement  or  redistri- 
bution of  the  different  exhibits.  It  has  been  my  experience  (and  I 
think  it  is  that  of  you  all,  that  the  second  time  you  set  up  a  display 
they  understand  exactly  what  you  are  going  to  have)  that  the  second 
arrangement  is  always  better  than  the  first — always  more  complete,  and 
you  are  better  satisfied  with  it,  and  can  add  things  that  have  been  for- 
gotten. That  was  the  prime  object  of  having  a  preliminary  exhibit  in 
this  city.  There  is,  of  course,  some  point  to  the  suggestion  that  the  gen- 
tleman raised,  that  if  a  display  is  made  here,  and  if  the  papers  mention 
it,  as  we  want  them  to  do,  somebody  may  go  us  one  better.  I  think,  on 
second  thought,  that  is  only  so  much  to  be  said  in  favor  of  the  enter- 
prise; for  if  we  take  into  consideration  that  the  fair  opens  in  Chicago 
in  May,  the  Exposition  in  this  city  will  close  so  as  to  leave  time  for 
the  transportation  of  this  exhibit  and  its  installation  in  the  California 
Building,  and  such  as  may  be  added  to  it  in  the  main  building  in 
Chicago. 

After  the  opening  of  this  fair  the  viticulturists  of  this  State  will  have 
nothing  to  fear  from  any  other  section  in  going  them  one  better.  The 
European  exhibitors  and  those  of  other  States  will  have  done  all  they 
will  do  prior  to  the  time  that  we  will  make  this  display  here,  and  we 
may  know,  perhaps,  what  they  are  about  to  do.  The  going  one  better 
will  be  confined  between  the  sections  of  this  State,  and  that,  I  think, 
will  be  a  good  thing,  as  each  section  will  be  spurred  on  to  do  more  than 
it  might  do  otherwise. 

You  have  provided  for  the  appointment  of  a  committee,  the  report  ie 
full  and  complete,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  steps  that  has  been 
taken  in  the  State  looking  towards  representation  in  Chicago.  Your 
committee,  as  they  prosecute  their  work,  will  find  that  one  section  or 
another  may  be  a  little  backward  in  attending  to  this  affair,  and  this 
will  give  them  an  opportunity  to  show  exactly  what  is  going  to  be  done. 
So  far  as  your  wines  are  concerned  they  will  be  taken  from  your  stock 
already  on  hand,  and  as  one  producer  after  another  goes  through  this 
exhibit  in  the  pavilion  he  will  say  at  once:  *^I  have  neglected  to  do  this 
that  I  should  have  done,"  and  he  will  go  home  and  send  some  more  wine 
or  some  raisins.  I  think  the  upbuilding  of  your  exhibit  in  complete- 
ness will  oflset  any  objections  that  may  be  made  in  any  other  direction. 

As  far  as  the  duplication  of  your  exhibit  is  concerned,  as  I  understand 
the  resolution  which  has  been  introduced,  it  will  not  affect  the  exhibits 
made  by  the  individual  exhibitors,  which  are  going  into  the  main  hall 
for  competition.  There  is  nothing  which  will  prevent  the  individual 
from  exhibiting  in  the  Mechanics'  Pavilion.  As  I  understand,  the  inten- 
tion is  that  the  State  shall  exhibit  as  a  whole. 

It  is  very  important  that  the  exhibit  shall  be  set  up  where  it  can  be 
criticised  by  you  gentlemen.  Then  there  is  another  point.  Yesterday 
Mr.  Wetmore  raised  the  question  of  the  object  of  this  Exposition  in 
Chicago.  There  is  no  question  that  our  wines  should  be  made  better 
known  at  home.     Here  is  an  opportunity  of  accomplishing  that  on  * 
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Ijjeater  scale  than  has  been  done  heretofore.  I  think,  therefore,  that 
jierything  points  in  favor  of  making  as  complete  an  exhibit  as  you  can 
|0  ihe  Mechanics'  Pavilion. 

There  are  some  things  that  you  may  want  to  suggest,  but  those  will 
fobably  be  oniy  trivial  matters, 

I  want  to  say  one  word  in  regard  to  the  management  of  this  Exposi- 
fion.  The  Mechanics'  Institute  has  decided  to  allow  this  fair,  or  to 
ilow  the  use  of  their  pavilion  this  year — it  is  now  postponed  to  next 
year—by  the  State  Commission  for  this  preliminary  Exposition,  and 
{leir  regular  Mechanics'  Fair  will  be  abandoned  this  year.  An  arrange- 
oent  has  been  made  by  the  Commission  for  a  division  of  the  profits,  so 
that  the  Institute  will  receive  a  rental  for  the  pavilion,  and  the  manage- 
leat  of  the  fair  will  be  almost  entirely  under  the  Commission,  the 
Mechanics'  Institute  agreeing  that  the  State  Commission  should  get  the 
lenefit  of  their  twenty-six  years'  experience  in  regular  Expositions. 

The  State  Commission  found  that  it  would  be  important  for  them  to 
use  no  money  for  this  work,  as  it  has  been  impossible  for  them  to  appro- 
priate money  for  other  purposes,  and  all  the  expenses  of  this  Exposition 
will  be  paid  from  the  Exposition. 

^  I  don't  know  that  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  go  into  this  matter  any 
further.  I  will*  say  that  I  have  opened  an  office  in  the  Flood  Building, 
and  will  be  glad  to  see  you,  and  that  I  want  to  work  thoroughly  in 
liirmony  with  you  all,  as  I  have  the  assurance  of  Mr.  Wetmore  and 
Mr,  McNeil  that  we  shall  do  so. 

I  have  had  some  little  experience  in  this  line,  and  also  in  the  matter 
of  the  viticultural  work  of  the  State,  and  I  have  already  suggested  to  Mr. . 
Wetmore  a  number  of  things  that  I  think  will  be  within  the  province 
ofthe  California  State  Viticultural  Commission.  Those  matters  will  of 
mne  be  brought  up  at  a  meeting  of  that  Commission  at  their  next 
semi-annual  convention.  I  think  this  is  an  opportunity  that  only 
comes  to  us  once  in  a  lifetime,  and  I  think  that  we  ought  to  endeavor  to 
make  our  Exposition  established  in  the  California  Building  in  Chicago 
a  grand  success,  and  show  what  we  can  do.  We  realize  all  the  obstacles 
tkt  the  viticulturists  have  had  to  contend  against  formerly,  and  it  is 
ottly  by  letting  the  world  know  what  we  have  done  and  can  do  that  we 
can  hope  to  mend  the  condition  of  the  viticultui'al  interests.  It  is  only 
ky  educating  our  own  people  to  the  fact  that  we  raise  as  good  wines  in 
California  as  in  any  other  part  of  the  world  that  we  can  do  so.  We 
siould  commence  right  here  educating  our  Californians.  They  need  it 
ismuch  as,  possibly,  the  people  east  of  the  Rockies;  I  am  inclined  to 
think  even  more  so,  and  for  that  reason  we  should  make  as  full  a  repre- 
sentation as  we  can. 

Me,  C.  J.  Wetmore:  Probably  that  question  should  rightly  come 
fefore  the  Executive  Committee,  which  has  just  been  appointed.  There 
ttght  be  some  portions  of  the  viticultural  exhibit  that  could  be  repeated 
tliere,  and  some  that  could  not.  When  the  first  meeting  of  that  com- 
Mttee  is  held,  the  question  can  come  before  them. 

Dr.  Mintie:  I  knew  there  would  be  a  discussion,  and  it  was  with  a 
Mew  of  giving  that  committee  the  arguments,  pro  and  con,  out  of  this 
|«ivention,  and  to  give  them  the  benefit  of  these  ideas,  that  I  thought 
r  to  introduce  the  motion.     I,  myself,  am  decidedly  in  favor  of  the 
ibition  at  the  Mechanics'  Pavilion.     There  is  no  possibility  of  any 
going  us  one  better,  because  this  is  distinctively  Californian.     It  is 
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SO  near  the  time  of  the  Exposition  in  Chicago  that  our  competitors 
can't  get  our  ideas  in  time,  and  it  seems  to  irfe  that  if  there  is  an  Bxpot 
sition,  as  there  will  be,  and  the  great  viticultural  interests  of  the  State 
are  not  represented,  it  would  look  as  if  we  had  surrendered.  Besides, 
this  kind  of  an  exhibit  is  not  perishable,  and  it  can  be  done  with  a  great 
deal  of  credit.  In  addition  to  that,  it  will  give  us  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  how  others  work;  the  ideas  of  a  hundred  men  are  better  than 
those  of  three  or  four.  In  addition  to  that  the  exhibit  in  Chicago  will 
be  more  harmonious,  neat,  and  complete  than  if  left  until  the  time  for 
the  exhibit  in  Chicago.  Consequently,  I  am  in  favor  of  this  motion, 
and  we  don't  say  that  "  It  shall  be,"  but  that  ^'  It  is  the  sense  of  this 
convention  that  it  be."  That  is  not  final.  If  it  should  be  found  later 
that  it  is  impracticable,  the  reasons  can  be  given  by  the  Executive 
Committee.  I  want  simply  to  find  out  whether  it  is  the  sense  of  this 
convention  that  an  exhibit  of  that  kind  take  place. 

A  Voice:  I  move  to  amend  by  referring  to  the  committee  after  it  shall 
have  been  appointed. 

Dr.  Mintie  :  Some  people  might  take  a  certain  way,  and  go  uB  one 
better.  If  we  go  into  this  enterprise  with  the  idea  that  others  will  go 
us  one  better,  we  are  losing  hold.  We  ought  to  go  in  with  the  idea  that 
no  one  will  do  better,  and  we  will  win.  I  know  that  the  grape  industry 
and  the  wine  industry  of  California  can  compete  easily  with  any  other 
State  if  we  go  into  it  with  the  right  idea.  The  idea  jof  any  other  State 
excelling  the  State  of  California  in  its  wine  and  grape  industry  to  me 
is  ridiculous,  provided  we  do  our  work  thoroughly. 

Mr,  Wm,  Wehner:  I  care  about  the  San  Francisco  Exposition,  and  I 
desire  to  present  some  points.  I  remember  having  been  Chairman  of 
the  committee  when  Santa  Clara  took  the  prize.  Let  the  counties  come 
in,  and  they  will  not  know  what  they  are  competing  against  until  they 
get  there.  If  we  have  a  competition  here,  and  one  county  comes  in  and 
doesn't  know  what  the  other  counties  are  doing,  and  they  come  in  and 
find  they  are  not  in  it,  they  will  say,  "  Oh,  pshaw,  I  don't  want  that." 
Another  thing:  In  Chicago  they  may  want  to  put  up  vats  that  can't  be 
taken  down  here,  and  they  may  want  machinery  and  such  things  that 
cannot  be  presented  here.  However,  if  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Commis- 
sionj  I  will  be  most  happy  to  see  such  an  Exposition  in  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  F.  a.  Haber:  There  is  one  question:  Is  it  understood  that  this 
dress  rehearsal  will  be  specially  to  represent  all  the  viticultural  inter- 
ests in  this  State,  and  no  other  exhibit,  at  the  Mechanics'  Fair  ?  The 
question  is  whether  this  exhibit  will  be  specially  to  represent  the  viti- 
cultural interests  of  California,  and  nothing  else. 

Mr.  Turrill:  I  \hink  it  is  right  for  me  to  answer  the  gentleman 
The  preliminary  Exposition  at  the  Mechanics'  Pavilion  will  be  a  con- 
vention entirely  Californian,  This  is  not  a  Mechanics'  Fair,  nor  will  it 
be  an  exhibit  entirely  of  viticulture;  but  it  will  consist  of  those  articles 
in  all  the  various  departments  which  go  into  the  California  Building, 
with  the  addition  of  as  many  articles  as  are  going  into  the  building  for 
competition. 

Mb.  Haber:  Mr,  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  know  who  is  going  to  get 
the  money  to  be  derived  from  that.  I  want  to  know,  for  the  reason  that 
I  think  that  the  money  received  from  this  Exposition  should  be  added 
to  the  special  funds  to  increase  the  donation  by  the  State.  There  ought 
to  be  quite  a  large  amount,  if  the  fair  is  properly  conducted,    I  would 
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Ike  to  know  where  that  comes  in.  Some  of  the  large  growers  who  are 
WJling  and  selling  their  wine,  if  they  intend  exhibiting  there  (and  I 
believe  it  is  the  intention  of  most  of  them),  can't  go  there  without 
expending  from  $400  to  $500,  That  ought  to  be  applied  to  the  fund,  to 
iaorease  the  fund  that  is  going  to  be  spent  in  Chicago. 

The  Chairman:  I  don't  believe  the  motion  has  included  any  restitu- 
tions from  the  Commission  at  all.  This  is  the  first  time  I  have  thought 
ill 

Mk.  Turrill:  That  is  a  matter  which  rests  entirely,  of  course,  with 
the  State  Commission,  Mr.  Scott  is  Chairman  of  the  State  Commission, 
The  portion  which  goes  to  the  State  Commission  will  be  used  by  the 
Commission  in  paying  the  additional  expenses.  The  money  which  goes 
to  the  Mechanics'  Pavilion  is  in  the  nature  of  payments  for  the  building, 
and  we  will  have  the  use  of  that  building  for  some  time.  The  money 
uhich  goes  to  the  Commission  will  be  used  in  connection  with  the 
expenses  of  the  work,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  the  Commission  will  be 
Yery  willing  to  appropriate  that  to  the  industries  which  are  represented 
iathe  Exposition. 

Mr.  Haber:  I  asked  the  question  for  the  reason  that  it  appears  that 
'the  sum  that  lias  been  apportioned  for  the  viticultural  interest  has  been 
ayery  small  one,  and  it  certainly  must  be  increased,  or  no  proper  exhibit 
m  be  made.  I  perceive  that  every  State  in  the  Union  will  have  a 
kger  sum  to  work  upon  than  California,  in  that  direct  line,  because  we 
mast  put  ourselves  on  a  high  horse,  and  imagine  that  we  are  everything. 
The  people  in  the  East  take  more  pride  in  their  five-acre  vineyards  than 
many  of  us  do  with  two  or  three  hundred  acres.  They  are  very  proud 
of  their  vineyards;  they  are  very  different  from  the  men  in  California. 

Dr.  Mintie:  The  reason  that  I  didn't  put  into  that  motion  anything 
about  the  proceeds  of  the  fair  is  because  we  can't  control  a  cent  of  it. 
Here  is  a  resolution  made  by  the  California  Commission  to  display  the 
California  exhibit  as  a  whole.  Now,  it  is  not  compulsory  upon  any 
dounty  in  this  State  or  any  organization  to  appear  there,  but  can  we 
afford,  as  viticulturists,  as  separate  counties  in  such  an  exhibit  of  the 
State,  to  stay  away?  The  remarks  that  Mr.  Haraszthy  has  brought  out 
wiD  perhaps  have  this  effect,  and  I  am  glad  they  have  been  made.  We 
inight,  perhaps,  appoint  a  committee,  if  you  choose,  to  go  to  the  State 
Commission  and  say:  "Here,  everybody  in  this  State  knows  that  the 
viticultural  appropriation  has  been  very  small — smaller  than  any  other 
appropriations  that  you  have  made.  If  there  are  profits  in  this  Exposi- 
tioi^  we,  as  viticulturists,  want  you  to  correct  a  mistake  that  has  been 
made,  and  give  us  more  money."  But  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
leeeipts.  We  have  only  to  find  as  to  whether  it  will  be  better  for  us  to 
exhibit  there,  and  that  is  the  only  question  that  can  possibly  come 
before  this  convention. 

Mr.  Haraszthy:  Following  up  that  line  of  thought,  I  think  it  will  be 
in  order  to  introduce  a  resolution  that  a  committee  be  appointed  by  the 
Chair  to  wait  upon  the  Commission  and  see  what  can  be  done  in  the 
Matter. 

Mr.  Scott  :  I  have  a  suggestion  to  make  concerning  this  dress  rehearsal. 
IE. Haraszthy  tells  us  that  they  are  going  to  give  us  a  very  small  appro- 
j^ation,  I  offer  as  an  amendment  that  we  assist  in  this  dress  rehearsal, 
l^ovided  they  give  us  some  of  the  funds  to  assist  in  making  a  proper 
^'^^ihit; 
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[Dr.  Mintie  stated  his  resolution  to  be  that  it  is  the  sense  of  this  con- 
vention that  the  viticultural  interests  of  the  State,  to  be  represented  in 
Chicago,  be  exhibited  here  in  the  dress  rehearsal.] 

The  Chair:  Is  there  any  amendment? 

Mr.  Wetmore:  Mr.  Scott  offered  an  amendment  that  we  encourage 
this  dress  rehearsal,  provided  they  give  us  a  certain  portion  of  the  funds. 
towards  the  exhibition  in  Chicago. 

Dr.  Mintie:  I  would  like  to  speak  on  that  motion.  It  seems  tome 
that  it  is  not  practical.  The  viticultural  interest  is  only  one  interest. 
If  we  go  on  record  and  say,  "  If  you  give  us  so  and  so,"  every  other 
interest  in  the  State  will  follow.  I  say  let  us  go  there  and  appoint  a 
committee  and  say:  ^'  We  are  standing  in  with  you,  and  we  want  you  to 
give  us  more  money  if  you  can." 

Mr.  Scott:  That  has  already  been  done. 

Dr.  Mintie:  What  has  been  done? 

Mr.  Scott:  They  have  been  asked,  time  and  again,  to  give  us  more 
money. 

Mr.  Haraszthy:  I  would  like  to  inquire  if  the  exhibitors  at  the  dress 
rehearsal  will  have  to  pay  their  own  expenses? 

Dr.  Mintie:  I  can  answer  that  such  exhibits  as  are  exhibited  by  the 
State  Commission  they  will  pay  the  freight  upon  them,  but  any  private 
or  even  county  exhibit,  I  understand,  outside  of  the  question  of  freight, 
will  have  to  pay  the  expenses. 

[The  amendment,  and  second  thereto,  were  withdrawn.  Thereupon 
the  original  motion  was  voted  upon  and  declared  duly  carried.] 

Mr.  Haraszthy:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  a  motion  that  the  Chair 
appoint  a  committee  of  three  (and  exclude  myself;  I  don't  want  to  be 
included  in  that  committee)  to  wait  upon  the  Commission  to  show  them 
that  they  will  derive  some  benefit  from  this  Exposition  that  we  are 
going  to  make  at  our  expense,  and  ask  for  some  help  from  these  funds 
for  the  industries  represented.  I  think  this  committee  should  be  able 
to  show  them  that  it  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  State  to  increase  our 
appropriation. 

Mr.  Connor:  I  think  there  is  a  resolution  in  the  hands  of  the  Secre- 
tary that  will  cover  this  whole  question. 

Mr.  Haraszthy:  I  will  delay  this  motion  and  allow  the  resolution 
offered  by  Mr.  Wehner  to  be  read. 

[The  Secretary  then  read  the  resolution  offered  by  Mr.  Wehner,  which 
is  as  follows:] 

Resolved,  That  the  appropriation  of  $6,000  for  viticultural  purposes  set  aside  by  the 
State  World's  Fair  Commissioners,  is  entirely  too  small  with  which  to  make  a  creditable 
display  of  viticultural  products. 

Mesolvedy  That  in  view  of  the  importance  of  viticulture  in  California,  of  the  number 
of  people  engaged  and  the  amount  of  capital  invested  in  the  industry,  and  the  important 
part  that  viticultural  exhihitors  will  he  called  upon  to  take  in  i)reparing  a  creditable  dis- 
play in  the  California  Building,  the  State  World's  Fair  Commissioners  are  reepectfullf 
but  urgently  requested  to  increase  the  amount  set  aside  to  at  least  $12,000. 

Mr.  Wehner:  In  connection  with  this  as  a  motion,  I  would  ask  Mr. 
Wetmore  to  state  to  this  meeting  what  has  been  done  in  order  to  get 
them  to  increase  the  appropriation. 

Me.  C.  J.  Wetmore:  I  will  state  that  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
World's  Fair  Commission  we  sent  a  letter  to  them,  stating  these  facts 
that  are  embodied  in  this  resolution  here.  That  letter  can  be  read  show- 
ing what  was  done.     To  that  letter  we  received  no  answer  from  the  com* 
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inittee.  I  understand  that  it  has  been  filed.  Let  the  Secretary  read  the 
letter. 
Mr.  Bunbschu:  Mr.  Wetmore  has  stated  an  occurrence  of  two  weeks 
ago.  Three  months  ago  the  State  Commission  addressed  the  Board 
of  State  Viticultural  Commissioners,  asking  what  we  would  think  fair 
aflan  appropriation.     Our  claims  were  put  in.    After  taking  out  $100,- 

000  for  expenses,  we  wanted  one  fifth  of  the  remainder,  or  $40,000.  We 
have  received  no  reply  since.  We  were  never  invited  before  the  Com- 
mission, but  a  short  time  ago  we  received  a  notification  that  $6,000  was 
put  aside  for  our  purposes.  That  is  as  far  as  I  know  the  history  of  this 
matter.    We  protested,  and  our  letters  have  never  been  answered. 

Mr.  La  Rue:  As  long  as  the  State  Commission  has  declined  to  answer 
the  communications  from  the  State  Board  of  Viticulture,  I  think  this  is 
a  good  opportunity  to  do  something.  I  think  we  should  first  demand 
more  money;  but  whether  we  should  make  an  exhibit  in  the  California 
Building,  is  another  question.     I  suggest  a  division  of  the  question. 

[It  was  then  moved  to  amend  the  two  resolutions  by  combining  them 
in  one,  allowing  Mr.  Haraszthy 's  committee  of  three  to  be  appointed  by 
the  Chair  to  carry  these  resolutions  to  the  Commission.] 

Mr.  Haraszthy:  I  rise  to  a  point  of  order. 

The  Chairman:  State  your  point,  Mr.  Haraszthy. 

Mr.  Haraszthy:  My  motion  was  to  divide  the  question  so  that  we 
could  act  upon  it.  I  am  in  favor  of  making  a  demand  for  more  money, 
kt  I  am  not  in  favor,  if  they  will  not  give  us  more  money,  of  saying 
that  we  will  not  make  an  exhibit. 

Dr.  Mintie:  The  motion  that  we  have  just  passed — ^let  us  see  what 
position  we  are  in.  We  have  now  passed  a  resolution  that  it  w^as  the 
sense  of  this  convention  that  we  appear  at  this  dress  rehearsal.  We 
lave  an  Executive  Committee,  and  it  is  suggested  that  we  have  a  com- 
mittee to  wait  upon  the  State  Commission  to  find  out  whether  they  will 
give  us  any  more  money.  If  they  don^t  receive  this  Executive  Com- 
mittee with  proper  consideration,  and  if  they  refuse  to  make  any  con- 
cessions at  all,  and  if  that  Executive  Committee,  on  account  of  that, 
nays  "Gentlemen,  we  can't  make  an  exhibit  in  the  Mechanics'  Pavilion," 

1  don't  think  that  there  is  a  member  of  this  convention  that  will  not 
aay  that  this  committee  has  done  right. 

Mk.  La  Rue:  I  think  the  resolution  is  that  we  will  not  exhibit  in  the 
California  Building  in  Chicago,  and  not  in  the  Mechanics'  Pavilion. 

Mr.  Wehner:  Six  thousand  dollars  is  not  sufficient.  Where  are  you 
going  to  get  the  rest  of  the  money? 

Dr.  Mintie:  This  refers  to  the  California  exhibit. 

Mr.  Wehner:  In  the  California  Building? 

Mr.  C.  J.  Wetmore:  I  think  the  Secretary  should  read  the  letter  first 
that  was  sent  to  the  Commission. 

The  Secretary:  This  letter  was  written  by  Mr.  Wetmore  and  myself 
after  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee,  and  to  this  letter  we  have 
deceived  no  reply. 

[Here  the  Secretary  read  the  letter,  which  was  as  follows:] 

jlToridl's  Fair  Commission^  San  Francisco: 

[  Gkntlembn:  Your  letter  of  the  29th  ult.,  in  which  you  state  the  amount  set  aside  by- 
lour  Board  for  special  displays,  has  been  received.^ 

*  Quoting  from  the  letter,  the  amounts  are:  Agriculture  proper,  $10,000;  Horticulture 
^'oper,  11^12,000;  Fish  and  Fisheries,  $5,400;  Viticulture,  $6,000^  Mines  and  Mining,  $15^000.  ' 
^n  the  opinion  of  the  Board  the  amount  you  have  set  aside  for  viticulture  is  wholly 
deqnate  as  compared  with  the  display  that  must  be  made. 
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At  Chicago  the  viticulturists  will  be  called  upon  to  make  a  wholly  unique  exhibit. 
Other  States  will  have  all  agricultural  products.  Other  States  will  have  products  of  the 
orchard,  the  fisheries,  and  tne  mines.  But  we  will  have  no  competitors  worthy  of  the 
name  in  the  products  of  the  vine — at  least  as  far  as  concerns  the  United  States.  Our 
display  of  wines,  brandies,  raisins,  table  grapes,  and  other  viticultural  products  will  he 
absolutely  without  duplicate  from  this  country. 

This  Board  has  alreadjr  expressed  the  belief  that  there  should  be  set  aside  one  fifth  of 
all  the  funds  remaining  in  your  control  after  deducting  cost  of  building  and  adminlB- 
trative  expenses.  We  oelieve  that  we  are  entitled  to  this,  not  only  on  account  of  the 
novel  display  that  we  shall  have  to  make^  but  because  the  capital  actually  invested  in 
producing  these  home  products  warrants  it. 

The  total  taxable  real  property  of  the  State,  as  reported  by  the  State  Board  of  Equali- 
zation, is  in  round  numbers  $690,000,000.  The  actual  value  is  not  far  from  $1,500,000,000. 
There  are  in  this  State  to-day  about  200,000  acres  of  old  and  new  vineyards.  There  are 
about  140,000  acres  in  bearing.  The  total  capital  invested  in  wine,  raisin,  and  table- 
grape  vineyards,  bearing  and  not  bearing,  in  wineries  and  wine-making  machinery,  in 
cellars  and  cooperage,  in  wine  cellars  in  San  Francisco  and  in  the  East,  in  distilleries 
and  special  bonded  warehouses,  in  raisin-packing  houses,  in  cooperage  establishments 
directly  engaged  in  making  cooperage  for  wine  and  brandy,  and  in  other  establishments 
directly  dependent  on  the  viticultural  interests  for  their  support,  is  probably  not  short 
of  $200,000,000. 

This  is  a  very  moderate  estimate,  inasmuch  as  those  connected  with  this  industry 
must  have  a  larger  capital  involved  for  the  amount  of  business  done  than  any  other 
agricultural  calling  in  the  State.  We  have  more  capital  invested,  and  our  product  is 
equal-  in  value  to  that  of  the  horticulturists.  It  is  greater  in  value  than  that  of  the 
mines,  and  far  greater  than  of  the  fisheries. 

We  have  endeavored  to  obtain  an  estimate  of  how  much  the  counties  will  set  aside  for 
viticultural  display,  but  thus  far  it  would  appear  that  no  division  of  their  funds  has 
been  agreed  upon  m  any  instance.  We  have,  however,  received  numerous  letters  from 
gentlemen  connected  with  the  industry,  giving  their  views  upon  the  appropriation  set 
aside  by  you.    From  these  letters  we  take  a  few  extracts: 

W.  W.  Lyman,  St.  Helena:  "I  was  much  surprised  to  hear  that  the  State  World's  Fair 
Commissioners  should  have  made  such  a  small  appropriation  for  viticulture.  It  cer- 
tainly stands  on  an  equal  footing  with  horticulture,  and  should  therefore  receive  the 
same  recognition  from  the  Commissioners  as  the  latter." 

Frank  A,  Kimball,  National  City:  "The  mining  exhibit  with  everything  arranged  and 
classified,  almost  no  work  to  do  except  to  pack  and  ship,  has  nearly  three  times  the 
appropriation  made  for  the  viticultural  exhibit,  when  the  cost  cannot  be  one  third  as 
much.  I  am  in  favor  of  every  industry  having  an  appropriation  based  upon  its  impor- 
tance and  merit." 

Gapt.  II.  W.  Mclntyre,  Vina :  "  I  deem  the  appropriation  for  the  viticultural  purposes 
for  the  World's  Fair  wholly  inadequate,  and  altogether  disproportionate  to  the  viticult- 
ural interests  of  our  State." 

JI,  W.  Or  abb,  Oakville:  "Viticulture  ought  to  have  an  appropriation  of  $12,000.  I  believe 
in  a  grand  State  exhibit  only." 

These  may  be  taken  as  indicative  of  the  feeling  that  exists  in  the  different  sections  of 
the  State  in  regard  to  this  matter. 

We  would  respectfully  request  you  to  increase  the  appropriation  to  $12,000,  which 
would  in  some  degree  be  commensurate  with  the  importance  of  the  industry  which  we 
have  the  honor  to  represent. 

(Signed:) 

CtEOKGE  WEST,  Chairman, 
I.  DeTURK, 
CHARLES  BUNDSGHU, 
E.  C.  PKIBER, 

Committee. 

WiNFiELD  Scott,  Secretary. 

Mr.  Haraszthy:  Mr.  Chairman,  this  shows  what  you  have  to  do.  It 
shows  that  you  want  a  committee  right  there, 

[The  motion  to  divide  the  resolution  before  the  house  was  then  sec- 
onded.]' 

The  Chairman  :  Mr.  La  Rue^s  motion  was  to  divide  the  resolution. 

Mr.  La  Rue:  That  we  consider  that  portion  of  the  question  inde- 
pendent of  the  other.  I  want  to  consider  the  question,  and  if  we  adopt 
the  first  part,  then  we  can  take  up  the  second  part. 

[The  motion  being  then  put  to  a  vote,  was  declared  carried.] 

Mr.  La  Rue:  I  move  the  adoption  of  the  first  part  of  the  resolution. 

[Seconded.] 

[The  motion  being  then  put  to  a  vote,  was  declared  carried,] 
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[The  Secretary  then  read  the  clause  which  asked  for  an  increase  of 
the  appropriation  to  $12,000.] 

[A  motion  was  duly  made  and  seconded  to  that  efiect,  and,  upon 
being  put  to  vote,  was  declared  carried.] 

[The  Secretary  then  read  the  clause:  "Alid  if  the  Commissioners 
reftise  to  increase  the  appropriation,  as  requested  above,  no  collective 
exhibit  in  the  California  Building  be  made.] 

Mb.  Haraszthy:  I  move  as  a  substitute  that  a  committee  of  three  be 
appointed  by  the  Chair  to  interview  the  State  World's  Fair  Commission. 

[No  second,] 

[Moved  and  seconded,  that  the  last  portion  of  the  resolution  be 
stricken  out.]    , 

Mr.  Connor:  I  would  make  a  suggestion  here,  and  afterwards  I  will 
piit  it  as  a  motion,  that  we  leave  this  clause  to  the  committee.  It  is  a 
question  whether  we  can  make  a  respectable  display  unless  we  can  get 
more  money. 

Mr.  Wehner:  I  would  like  to  know  what  we  are  going  to  do  if  the 
Commission  refuses  to  increase  the  appropriation. 

The  Chairman:  We  will  stay  at  home,  I  suppose. 

Mb.  Wehner:  Then  you  might  as  well  say  so. 

The  Chairman:  The  World's  Fair  Commission  is  overwhelmed  with 
demands  for  money,  but  if  we  let  them  alone  they  will  do  well  by  us,  I 
think. 

Mb.  Wehner:  Why  did  they  give  horticulture  $12,000? 

Mr.  Scott:  I  can  answer  that.  Mr.  Hatch  is  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

[The  motion  to  strike  out  the  last  clause,  having  been  duly  voted 
upon,  was  declared  carried.] 

Mb.  E.  W.  Maslin:  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  have  a  resolution 
to  offer,  and  it  will  be  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  speak  of  the  necessity 
of  California  being  represented  in  the  Executive  Department  of  that 
fair. 

[Resolution  read  as  follows:] 

Resolved,  That  the  application  of  Hon.  H.  M.  La  Kue,  of  Sacramento,  for  the  position 
of  Chief  of  Viticulture  at  the  Columbian  Exposition,  under  Hon.  J.  M.  Samuels,  is  heartily 
indorsed,  and  that  we,  the  viticultijrlsts  of  the  State,  in  convention  assembled,  respect- 
lolly  urge  Director-General  George  E,.  Davis  to  appoint  Mr.  La  Eue  at  the  earliest  possi- 
ble date. 

Mr.  Haraszthy:  I  will  allow  my  resolution  to  wait  until  this  is 
decided. 

[The  resolution  being  duly  seconded,  upon  being  put  to  a  vote  was 
declared  unanimously  carried,] 

Mr.  Bundschu:  I  propose  that  the  following  telegram  should  be  sent 
to  General  Davis  at  Chicago: 

roGENERAii  Davis,  Chicago: 

Wine  growers  and  wine  makers  assembled  in  convention  to  discuss  Columbian  World's 
Pair  matters  request  that  the  claims  of  California  for  Chief  of  the  Viticultural  Depari^ 
nient  should  be  recognized,  and  urge  the  early  appointment  of  Hon.  H.  M.La  Rue,  of  Sac- 
ramento, as  the  unanimous  choice  of  all  parties  at  interest. 

(Signed:)  I.  DeTURK,  Chairman. 

[This  being  put  as  a  motion,  and  duly  seconded,  was,  after  vote, 
declared  carried,  and  the  Secretary  was  instructed  to  send  the  telegram 
during  the  noon  recess.] 
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Mr,  Haraszthy:  I  have  made  a  motion,  and  it  is  before  the  meeting, 
that  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  wait  upon  the  Commissionere 
and  see  what  further  appropriation  they  can  secure;  to  show  the  Com- 
missioners that  if  they  have  no  money  from  the  appropriation  already 
made  by  the  State,  that  they  should  give  us  a  larger  appropriation  of 
the  money  procured  from  this  dress  rehearsal;  to  show  them  that  it  is 
absolutely  necessary;  and  to  state  that  our  appropriation  should  be 
increased. 

[  The  motion  being  duly  seconded,  .was,  after  vote,  declared  carried.] 

Dr.  Mintie:  I  suppose  that  the  Chair  will  appoint  the  committee? 

Mr.  Harasztiiy:  Yes,  sir. 

Dr.  Mintie:   I  would  suggest  the  name  of  Mr.  La  Rue. 

Mr.  La  Kue:  I  think  it  would  be  better  to  suggest  the  names  of  people 
more  interested  in  it;  for  instance,  Captain  Mclntyre  and  Mr.  Haraszthy, 
and  others. 

Mr.  Haraszthy:  I  -must  decline  being  on  that  committee.  I  have 
been  too  often  to  see  this  Commission.  I  would  look  a  little  stale,  and 
look  as  if  I  was  trying  to  run  the  Commission. 

The  Chairman:  It  would  be  very  improper  for  the  Chair  to  appoint 
anybody  else  than  yourself. 

Mr.  Haraszthy:  There  is  Dr.  Mintie,  and  Mr.  Bundschu,  and  many 
others. 

Mr.  Haines:  I  move,  sir,  that  this  committee  consist  of  Mr.  Harasz- 
thy, Mr.  La  Rue,  and  the  Chairman  of  this  convention. 

[Upon  the  motion  being  seconded,  Mr,  Haines  proceeded  to  put  the 
motion  to  the  house.] 

The  Chairman:  The  motion  is  out  of  order,  for  a  motion  has  already 
been  carried  that  the  Chair  appoint. 

Mr.  Haines:  I  move  to  reconsider  the  clause  wherein  the  appoint- 
ment of  this  committee  was  given  to  the  Chair, 

[Criesof  "No,  no,"] 

Dr.  Mintie:  I  suggest  that  the  Chairman  of  this  convention  be  added 
to  the  committee  of  three, 

[This  being  afterwards  made  as  a  motion,  and  duly  seconded,  upon 
vote  was  declared  carried.] 

Mr.  David  Woerner:  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  have  made  a 
study  for  some  time  as  to  what  way  I  could  assist  the  viticultural  interests 
of  California  at  the  Chicago  World's  Fair  Exposition,  and  I  would  like 
to  have  the  committee  show  me  in  what  way  I  can  best  do  this.  The 
only  thing  I  can  do  is  in  the  making  of  casks.  In  the  matter  of  wine 
cooperage  we  can  stand  alongside  of  any  European  nation,  or  the  East, 
in  the  excellence  of  work  and  facilities  for  carrying  on  that  work. 

The  Chairman:  There  is  a  committee  already  appointed,  and  there 
will  be  a  committee  appointed  on  cooperage.  That  is  already  provided 
for. 

Mr.  Woerner:  I  ask  that  Captain  Mclntyre  or  Captain  Niehaum  be 
appointed  upon  that  committee. 

Mr.  Wetmore:  I  will  state  before  we  adjourn  that  this  afternoon  we 
will  take  up  the  subject  of  the  condition  of  the  market.  The  Secretary 
has  about  forty  or  fifty  letters  to  read  from  different  portions  of  the 
State  about  the  frost,  and  then  Mr.  Haber  will  make  some  remarks  on 
the  storage  of  wine. 
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jIr.  McNeil:  I  hope,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  receive  as  many  of  the 
^pgwers  from  the  different  exhibitors  as  possible. 
[At  this  point  the  convention  took  a  recess  until  2  o'clock  p.  m.] 

AFTERNOON    SESSION. 

The  Chairman  called  the* meeting  to  order. 
.  The  Chairman:  Gentlemen,  the  Secretary  has  a  few  communications 
toread,  and  after  that  we  will  discuss  the  frost  question,  the  crop  pros- 
pects, and  so  on. 

The  Secretary  then  announced  that  he  had  received  a  letter  from 
Governor  Markham,  regretting  his  inability  to  be  present,  and  also  a 
telegram  from  Mr.  J.  DeBarth  Shorb,  sent  from  his  home,  stating  that 
illness  prevented  him  from  coming  to  the  convention. 

The  Secretary:  Now  for  the  crop  reports.  I  have  here  about  sixty 
extracts  taken  from  letters  which  were  sent  in  reply  to  letters  from  Mr. 
food  and  myself.     I  will  read  them: 

SANTA  CLARA  COUNTY. 

N.J.  SaineSf  San  Jos6. — About  one  fifth  damage  by  frost.  Present  weather  is  favorable 
forcoulure. 

S.  A.  Merriam,  Los  Gatos, — I  have  nothing  new  to  report  in  this  matter,  the  foothill 
section  having  escaped  damage  from  the  frost  almost  entirely. 

A.  3,  Wood,  Cupertino.— In  this  imm.ediate  vicinity  there  is  little  or  no  apparent  dam- 
age to  vines  from  frost,  but  lower  down  the  valley  nearly  all  the  vineyards  are  damaged, 
ad  some  of  them  severely.  I  estimate  the  loss  from  frost  at  from  20  to  25  per  cent. 
Prunes  also  are  dropping  badly. 

John  T.  Boyle,  Menlo  Park  and  Cupertino. — ^The  young  vines  not  yet  in  bearing  are  cut 
down  by  the  frost.  No  damage  to  our  vineyards.  I  hear  that  Mr.  Portal,  and  others 
iarther  down  in  the  valley,  are  badly  cut  by  frost. 

/.  0.  Merithew,  Cupertino. — Since  my  last  report  I  hear  of  more  damage  by  the  frost, 
ktasi  have  not  had  time  to  look  about,  I  cannot  at  this  time  give  a  correct  estimate. 
Last  night,  May  11th,  was  cold  and  frosty,  and  I  expect  to  hear  of  more  damage.  On 
the  west  side  of  the  valley  the  vineyards  show  but  little  damage,  but  the  blossoms  are 
looking  badly,  they  are  all  turning  red,  so  even  here  in  the  warm  belt  we  now  expect  a 
short  crop.    All  kinds  of  fruit  will  be  short. 

Solis  Wine  and  Fruit  Co,.,  Gilroy.—We  were  not  hm*t  in  this  locality  by  the  earlier  frosts 
4  recent  ocurrence.  The  damage  reported  in  our  last  was  done  by  what  you  refer  to  as 
Asecond  visitation,  which  was  the  time  we  suffered.  There  is,  therefore,  nothing  further 
to  report,  and  we  have  no  reasons  for  changing  our  opinion  as  expressed  to  you  in  our 
last  as  to  the  extent  of  the  damage.  In  the  lowest  spot  on  all  our  ranch  the  xhermome- 
ter  (self-registering)  showed  a  temperature  of  25*  on  the  worst  night  of  this  spring. 

jB.  E.  Meyer,  Wrights. — The  vines  are  in  good  condition.  No  damage  was  done  by  frost 
«r  rainy  weather  with  me,  or  any  of  the  nearer  neighbors.  The  outlook  is  for  a  good 
wop. 

it.  Seneyj  Jr.,  Mount  Cabernet  Vineyard^  Cupertino. — There  was  frost  in  the  valley,  but 
I  do  not  know  how  much.  1  should  judge  that  not  more  than  5  per  cent  was  damaged. 
The  foothill  vineyards  escaped. 

ALAMEDA  COUNTY. 

A.  Duvall,  Livermore. — In  the  report  made  lately  I  wrote  "no  damage  by  frost."  Since 
then  the  situation  of  the  vineyards  has  changed.  The  frost  of  late  has  damaged  the 
crops  at  least  26  per  cent.  It  is  quite  too  early  to  judge  the  exact  damage,  or  what  will 
bethe  next  crop. 

John  Grellin  cc  Sons^  Livermore. — One  fourth  of  the  crop,  at  least  of  the  crop  at  Ruby 
Hill,  is  gone.  The  greatest  damage  was  done  to  the  low-lying  vineyards,  between  Pleas- 
aatonand  Livermore. 

Chas,  G.  Mclver,  Mission  San  Jose.~The  frost  has  not  injured  a  vine  in  my  vineyard,  and 
,ihave  not  heard  of  any  damage  whatever  in  this  district. 

JJ.  B,  Wagoner,  Xii;crmore,— Jhe  damage  by  -frost  in  this  locality  will  average  25  per 
'Oent.  The  outlook  now  is  for  a  li^ht  crop,  more  especially  as  the  two  preceding  crops 
me  been  heavy  on  Zinfandel  (which  constitutes  the  bulk  of  the  crop),  while  the  present 
«iop  of  that  variety,  everywhere  uninjured  by  frost,  is  making  a  poor  showing. 

SONOMA  COUNTY. 

WHUam  D.  Sink,  Cloverdale. — The  vines  in  this  locality  are  damaged  by  frost  10  per 

Jent  and  by  hail  16  per  cent,  making  25  per  cent,  but  in  reality  we  cannot  judge  the 

:  4mage  yet,  as  we  have  had  no  fair  weather  for  ten  days.    Some  of  the  vineyardists  set 
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the  damage  from  one  third  to  one  half,  but  I  think  one  fourth  about  the  damage. 
Prunes  are  badly  hurt  by  hail.  Some  vines  are  completely  stripped  of  their  foliage,  and 
look  as  if  the  grasshoppers  had  been  at  work. 

/.  BeTurky  Santa  Eosa. — Low- lying  vineyards  are  cut  short  one  half.  Vineyards  on 
higher  ground  are  damaged  but  little. 

jD.  D.  Bavisson,  Sonoma. — The  damage  done  to  the  grape  crop  in  the  Sonoma  Valley  hy 
frost  does  not  exceed  2  per  cent.  This  rej)ort  applies  to  all  that  portion  of  the  Sonoma 
Valley  lying  south  of  the  Los  GuiUcos  district. 

E.  G.  Furber,  Cloverdale,~AfteT  interviewing  the  principal  grape  growers  from  th& 
Cloyerdale  district,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  if  we  get  one  naif  of  our  usual 
crop  it  will  be  fully  up  to  our  expectations  after  such  long-continued  cold,  frosty,  and 
rainy  weather.  Many  of  us  anticipate  the  droppage  of  one  half  of  what  still  remains  if 
there  is  no  immediate  change  in  the  unprecedented  weather. 

Dresel  <&  Co.j  Sonoma. — ^The  frost  in  the  lower  part  of  Sonoma  Valley  came  in  waves, 
and  it  was  not  a  general  frost.  Some  vinevards  escaped  entirely,  while  others  suffered 
to  the  extent  of  30  to  40  per  cent.  The  enfire  loss  to  this  section  may  be  estimated  at 
about  15  to  20  j)er  cent.  We  have  now  a  cold  northwest  wind,  which,  if  it  sujjsides  over 
night,  may  bring  on  more  frost.  The  vines  look  fair  and  promise  a  good  crop,  barring 
accidents. 

Guy  E.  GrosSy  Santa  Rosa, — In  compliance  with  your  request  of  May  9th,  allow  me  to 
make  the  following  report:  In  traveling  over  our  grape  sections  of  Santa  Rosa  Valley, 
Los  Guilicos  Valley,  and  the  Rincon,  I  will  estimate  that  one  third  of  the  grapes  are  on 
the  lowlands,  and  two  thirds  on  up  and  hill-lands.  The  frost  has  damaged  the  lowland 
vineyards  at  least  75  per  cent,  and  the  hill-lands — while  some  vineyards  in  favorable 
localities  escaped  entirely — have  nevertheless  suffered  a  damage  of  25  to  33  per  cent 
With  many  vmeyardista  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  there  is  not  now  more  than  one  half 
to  a  two-thirds  crop  in  sig'ht.  Jack  frost  made  another  visit  this  morning  (May  Uth), 
but  I  have  not  yet  learned  the  extent  or  severity,  but  I  think  it  was  light.  Prunes  are 
less  than  a  half  crop  in  this  county. 

Ferdinand  Alhertz,  Cloverdale. — Around  Cloverdale,  and  River  Bar,  and  Upper  Dry- 
Creek  the  vineyards  are  damaged  a  great  deal.  On  the  foothills  not  so  much;  out  I  will 
not  be  able,  until  after  the  blooming,  to  state  the  exact  damage  the  frost  has  done. 

The  American  Concentrated  Must  Co.,  hy  Baron  A.  von  Schilling,  Geyserville. — ^Answering 
to  your  circular,  we  are  pleased  to  state  that  we  have  had  no  frost  worth  mentioning 
since  our  last  report.  Thus  no  damage  is  perceptible.  The  crop  so  far  is  very  favo^able^ 
and  everybody  is  taking  a  deep  interest  in  the  welfare  of  their  vineyards. 

F.  Korhel  <&  Bros,,  Korhels. — The  frost  has  done  15  per  cent  damage  in  our  locality. 

E.  E.  Onlevy,  Superintendent  for  Kohler  <&  FrohUng,  Glen  Ellen.— -in  reply  to  your  circu- 
lar, I  must  say  that  in  this  part  of  the  valley,  and  within  a  radius  oi  several  miles, 
the  crop  outlook  has  not  been  materially  changed  by  the  last  frosts.  The  vines  look 
healthy  and  are  in  good  condition,  and  I  believe  that  (in  our  neighborhood)  this  year's 
crop  will  be  nearly  as  heavy  as  last  year's. 

James  Finlayson,  JSealdshurg. — The  late  frosts  have  done  no  damage  to  grapevines  so 
far.    They  were  not  far  enough  advanced  in  this  district. 

James  A.  Shaw^  Wildwood,  Los  Guilicos. — Since  receiving  yours  of  the  9th  instant,  I  have 
made  it  my  business  to  see  for  myself  what  damage  has  been  done  by  the  frost.  I  find 
that  about  eight  miles  up  the  valley  the  frost  has  been  more  severe  than  in  this  immedi- 
ate vicinity.  There,  I  should  say,  they  have  lost  two  thirds  of  the  crop,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Gruilicos  Vineyard  (Mrs.  Hood's),  which  is  scarcely  hurt  at  all  so  far,  although 
the  two  adjoining  vineyards  have  lost  about  25  per  cent.  The  vineyard  next  to  me  has 
about  a  half  crop,  while  I  have  lost  one  third.  On  one  portion  of  my  vineyard,  from 
which  T  took  one  hundred  tons  of  grapes  last  year,  I  doubt  if  I  could  get  more  than 
twenty  tons  this  year.  This  of  course  is  the  worst  frosted  portion  of  the  vineyard  As 
far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  the  grape  crop  this  season  would  have  been  a  light  one^  regard- 
less of  frost.  The  strangest  feature  of  this  year's  frosts  is  that  the  vineyards  which  have 
ordinarily  suffered  the  worst  in  former  years  have  escaped,  while  those  never  attacked 
before  are  badly  injured.  The  vineyard  on  the  hills  back  of  me,  at  least  two  hundred 
feet  higher  than  I  am,  has  suffered,  something  never  known  before,  and  it  is  quite  an  old 
vineyard  in  the  country.  Since  writing  the  above  I  have  been  through  other  vineyarda 
as  well  as  my  own,  and  find  that  some  of  the  vines,  especially  the  Gray  Riesling,  have 
been  attacked  by  another  trouble.  The  branches  have  turned  a  dirty  brown,  and  I 
believe  will  all  fall  off.  This  is  caused,  I  suppose,  by  too  much  rain.  The  weather  haa 
been  so  cold  that  the  vines  have  not  ^rown  an  inch  in  three  weeks. 

P.  C.  Rossi,  Italian-Swiss  Colony,  Asti. — There  is  nothing  to  report  as  regards  frosts  since 
my  report  in  your  last  paper.  But  the  growth  of  the  vines  has  been  greatly  retarded  by 
the  cold  and  wet  weather.    They  are  no  further  advanced  than  over  a  month  ago. 

NAPA  COUNTY. 

F.  B.  Mackinder,  editor  "Star,"  St.  Helena. — At  a  meeting  of  the  "Wine  Growers'  Union, 
on  the  7th,  the  damage  done  by  the  late  frosts  was  thoroughly  discussed.  It  was  the 
universal  opinion  that  in  the  heavy -bearing  valley  vineyards,  from  70  to  75  per  cent  of 
the  prospective  crop  has  been  destroyed,  and  on  the  hillsides  and  on  Howell  Mountain, 
where  heretofore  frosts  have  been  unknown,  at  least  35  per  cent  has  been  destroyed,  of 
what  is  always  a  light  crop.  Our  valley  vineyards  bear  from  eight  to  fifteen  tons  per 
acre,  good  crop  years,  while  hill  vineyards  only  yield  from  four  to  six  tons.  -  So  you  can 
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jeethat  the  crop  of  1892  will  be  hardly  worth  gathering,  especially  so  unless  there  is  a 
jpaterial  advance  in  prices.  The  meeting  Saturday  was  very  largely  attended,  and  the 
following  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted: 

,  "Wheebas,  The  general  frosts  which  have  visited  this  State  have  reduced  the  coming 
crop  of  grapes  to  a  traction  of  its  usual  amount;  and  whereas,  the  stock  of  wines  now  on 
iMiEd  in  the  producers'  cellars  is  insufficient  to  supply  the  trade  for  the  present  year; 
ierefore  be  it 

'^Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  viticulturists  of  Napa  County,  in  mass  meeting 
jssembled,  that  the  price  of  sound  wine  of  the  vintage  of  1891  should  now  be  raised  33^ 
percent,  and  to  that  end  we  urge  all  producers  to  hold  their  wines  at  the  most  recently 
lamed  figures." 

iKortum,  Galistoga, — ^The  damage  done  by  frost  in  this  vicinity,  so  far,  is  estimated 
aifrom  66  to  75  per  cent,  while  valley  vineyards  in  some  parts  are  ruined.  Usually  most 
ojthe  vineyards  on  the  higher  localities  escaped  with  little  damage.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
mAke  a  fair  estimate  until  after  the  blossom. 


MkaUural  Commissioner  E.  C.  Priber,  Napa. — In  answer  to  your  inquiry  of  May  9th, 
beg  to  state  that  I  have  been  quite  anxious  to  ascertain  the  loss  sustained  by  the  recent 
iifits  in  Napa  Valley,  and  have  convinced  myself  that  the  loss  is  heavier  than  any  we 
\m  had  by  frost  within  tlie  last  ten  years.  Most  of  my  information,  naturally,  I  could 
only  get  from  others,  as  it  is  impossible  to  visit  every  vineyard  personally.  I  think  the 
statement  made  at  the  wine  growers'  meeting  Saturday,  May  7th,  is  very  likely  the 
BBult  of  thorough  investigation.  It  claimed  a  loss  of  75  per  cent  in  the  valley.  Only 
wry  few  of  the  lower  vineyards  are  saved.  The  destruction  is  so  much  more  universal, 
MHO  general  efforts  had  been  made  to  protect  the  vineyards  against  frost.  I  know  of 
only  one  instance  where  it  was  done  systematically,  and  that  was  in  Mr.  La  Rue's  vine- 
yards at  Yountville,  where  they  burned  in  one  night  two  hundred  fires,  and  saved  by 
ooing  so  every  vine.  Usually  this  vineyard  is  very  apt  to  be  damaged  by  frost.  In 
Solano  County  several  vineyards  were  heavily  damaged,  but,  as  usual,  the  loss  is  very 
uneiiually  divided.  Mr.  Briggs'  vineyard,  apparently  all  on  the  same  level,  was  bitten 
considerably  on  one  side  of  the  railroad,  and  the  other  side  was  entirely  saved.  There 
is  no  question  in  my  mind,  that  as  a  whole,  the  losses  in  my  district  are  very  heavy;  but 
ifby  this  short  crop  the  market  is  influenced  enough  to  raise  the  price  of  grapes  to  a 
figure  which  gives  a  living  to  our  wine  growers,  the  loss  will  be  felt  for  only  a  short 
time. 

fl.  Migliavacca,  Napa. — I  am  unable  to  state,  at  the  present  time,  the  actual  damage 
done  by  frost,  because  I  have  just  returned  from  my  Eastern  trip,  but  shall  in  future 
giye  you  a  definite  answer,  if  possible,  for  your  valued  journal. 

Charles  Krug,  St,  Helena. — I  refer  to  my  last  report  about  the  effect  of  the  frost  on  the 
raieain  the  vineyards  of  Napa  County.  AVe  all  agree  that  over  half  of  the  crop  is  gone; 
I  suppose  at  least  60  per  cent.  Near  Rutherford,  and  farther  down  the  valley,  a  great 
many  vineyards  lost  over  75  per  cent.  Last  night  again  (May  11th)  a  heavy  frost  hurt 
Dbny  of  the  blossoms.  In  former  years,  when  grapes  and  wines  brought  good  prices, 
we  have  often  proved  that,  with  heavy  smoke  with  tar,  straw,  etc.,  damages  by  frost  in 
our  vineyards  were  a  great  deal  lessened,  and  sometimes  even  prevented.  Lately,  low 
prices  of  wine  persuaded  us  not  to  go  to  extra  trouble  and  expense  for  that  purpose. 
But  energy,  and  faith  in  future  improvement  of  our  business,  encouraged  Mr.  0.  L. 
la  Rue,  01  Yountville,  to  try  to  save  his  grapes  by  a  practical  way  of  smoking  on  a  large 
luale,  and  he  is  now  found  to  have  Won  the  battle.  Besides  smoking,  there  is  another 
way  to  create  some  protection  for  a  good  many  vineyards  against  the  effects  of  frost  by 
flanting,  on  the  northwest  side  of  the  vineyard,  trees  in  one,  or  better,  two  rows,  sucli 
itws  whose  leafage  furnishes,  during  April,  sufficient  protection. .  The  best  proof  of  this 
taetcan  be  found  at  Judge  Stanly's  vineyard,  at  Suscol,  and  also  on  a  place  m  the  upper 
Nof  Napa  Valley.  Very  likely,  eucalyptus  is  the  best  tree  for  that  purpose. 
Jmis  Zierngibl,  St.  Helena. — ^My  vineyard  being  situated  about  six  hundred  feet  above 
fte  valley,  beyond  the  frost  line,  has  not  been  damaged  at  all.  I  have  examined  several 
JJBeyards  in  the  valley  and  found  that  many  vines  which  have  been  frosted  on  their 
«nit-hearing  shoots,  and  are  yet  in  apparently  green  condition,  will  not  bear  any  first 
Jopthis  year,  as  the  fruit  on  such  vines  will  fall  through  during  its  bloom.  I  estimate 
te  damage  in  Napa  County  at  about  50  to  60  per  cent  on  the  first  crop. 

S.  W.  Crabb,  OakvUle. — In  answer  to  your  inquiry,  would  say  that  fully  one  half  of  the 
StBpecrop  has  been  destroyed  in  Napa  County. 

^B.  Wheeler^  Bello  Station. — My  own  vineyards  are  on  high  ground,  and  only  damaged 
jDOut  25  per  cent,  while  the  crops  on  those  areas  on  lowland  near  me  are  totally 
Ijsbroyed.  The  frost  will  cost  Napa  and  tributary  valleys  two  thirds  of  its  crop,  and  of 
%  remaining  one  third  the  phylloxera  and  thrip — the  ravages  of  which  latter  were 
-feecedented  last  year— will  take  half. 

>^^' I.  Pellet,  St.  Helena. — A  meeting  of  the  grape  growers  of  Napa  County  was  held 
Saturday  (the  7th).  Representatives  from  every  part  of  the  valley  were  present.  The 
^ntof  the  damage  done  by  the  late  frosts  was  put  down  at  70  to  75  per  cent.  The 
ey  is  swept  from  end  to  end.    Conn  and  Chiles  V  alley s  fared  no  better,  as  also  Howell 

>iihtain.    The  only  vineyards  that  escaped  are  those  lying  on  the  western  hills,  and 
itute  but  a  fraction  of  the  whole. 
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S,  p.  Connor,  St  Jffelena, — The  damage  l^y  frost  to  date  is  al^out  10  per  cent  in,  this 
vicinity.  Would  not  count  on  more  than  a  quarter  of  the  usual  crop,  as  the  vineyards 
that  are  only  slightly  frosted  will  likely  drop  half  the  grapes  when  they  bloom. .  I  thini 
Santa  Clara  and  Sononia  Counties  will  have  the  same  result  when  blooming  time  comes. 


SAN  BENITO  COUNTY. 


William  Palmtagy  Hollister, — Frost  did  no  damage  worth  mentioning  to  my  vineyard  o{ 
one  hundred  and  thirty-five  acres,  although  about  half  of  the  vineyard  of  Mr.  Bolado, 
of  about  thirty  acres,  has  been  damaged.  There  are  no  other  large  vineyards  in  the 
county.    There  are  now  about  seventy  thousand  gallons  of  wine  in  this  county. 


SAN  JOAQUIN  COUNTY. 

George  West  &  Son,  Stockton. — The  damage  to  vines  in  this  county  is  at  least  one  third. 
All  the  vineyards  planted  on  low  lands  have  been  damaged  to  the  extent  of  two  thirds 
to  three  quarters,  and  iu  some  cases  there  will  be  no  crop  except  what  few  bunches  wiU 
appear  on  the  shoots  that  will  start  hereafter.  Vineyards  on  higher  lands  are  not 
damaged  at  all,  especially  where  the  vines  have  been  pruned  long  and  tied  up  straight 

CONTRA   COSTA   COUNTY. 

B.  IT.  Upham,  Glorieta  Vineyard^  Martinez. — No  damage  whatever  by  frost  at  my  place, 
or  in  the  Alhambra  Valley. 

Frank,  T.  Swett,  Alhambra  Valley,  Martinez. — In  the  Alhambra  Valley,  comprising  some 
one  thousand  acres  of  vines,  there  has  been  absolutely  no  damage  by  frost  to  date. 
There  are  reports  of  damage,  however,  in  the  Ignacio  Valley  and  Pacheco  district.  The 
season  is  at  least  two  weeks  backward,  and  there  is  great  need  of  warm  weather  to 
develop  the  vines,  which,  though  vigorous  and  free  from  mildew  or  disease,  are  hack- 
ward. 

J.  D,  Buck,  Mount  Diablo  Vineyardy  Clayton. — Your  circular  of  May  9th  received,  and  I 
forward  answer  with  pleasure.  The  Mount  Diablo  Vineyard  contains  one  hundred  and 
thirty-five  acres  in  vines — ^thirty-five  acres  all  level,  balance  rolling.  The  thirty-five  acres 
on  the  lower  level  are  planted  in  Mission,  Black  Hamburg,  Zinfandel,  and  Mataro,  and 
used  to  bear  about  two  hundred  and  ten  tons  of  grapes.  The  frost  has  damaged  this 
piece  to  fully  one  half,  say  about  one  hundred  tons.  The  hill  vineyard  has  only  a  few 
vines  here  and  there  damaged. 

R.  G.  Terry,  Clayton. — In  this  section  the  damage  by  the  late  frosts  I  estimate  at  33  per 
cent.  Some  claim  50  per  cent  A  short  crop  this  year  is  certain,  and  we  may  get  nipped 
some  more  this  month. 

FRESNO   COUNTY. 

German  G,  Eggers,  Fresno. —We  have  had  a  light  frost  and  very  little  damage  has  been 
done.  In  some  places  in  this  valley  the  frost  has  been  more  severe  than  in  others,  hut 
no  great  damage  has  been  done.  In  most  places  where  the  frost  appeared  and  nipped 
off  a  few  twigs  and  bunches,  no  real  harm  has  been  done,  as  those  bunches  that  are 
frost-bitten  would  have  had  to  come  off  anyhow,  or  would  have  fallen  off  aftefwardsj'as 
the  vines  being  so  full  of  bunches  would  not  have  been  able  to  have  brought  all  of  them 
to  maturity. 

liOS   ANGBLBS   COUNTY. 

Sierra  Madre  Vintage  Co.,  Lamanda  Park. — The  vines  in  this  vicinity  have  not  been 
injured  by  the  frost,  and  so  far  the  outlook  is  very  good. 

L.  J.  Hose  &  Co,  (limited),  San  Gabriel. — Since  our  last  communication  to  you,  we  have 
been  blessed  with  a  good  rain.  This,  had  it  been  unattended  by  quite  a  heavy  hail- 
storm, would  have  been  of  incalculable  benefit.  As  it  was,  we  are,  however,  afraid  that 
the  vines  were  as  much  injured  by  the  hail  as  they  were  apparently  benefited  by  the 
rain.  There  are  still  so  many  contingencies  liable  to  arise  that  we  cannot  predict  the 
probable  outcome  of  this  year's  crop.  At  present,  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
crop  will  fall  short  of  that  of  last. year. 

BANTA  CRUZ  COUNTY. 

W,  H.  Galbraithj  Manager  Santa  Cruz  Mountain  Wine  Co.,  Santa  Cruz,--!  cannot  answer 
for  the  entire  county.  In  the  hill  districts  very  little  damage  has  resulted  from  frost, 
and  there  is  a  prospect  of  a  full  crop.  Of  the  vineyards  owned  by  our  company  none 
have  suffered  to  an  extent  worth  noticing.  I  understand,  however,  that  some  vineyards 
in  this  county — those  on  low  ground  and  in  sheltered  localitiea— have  been  considerably 
inrured  by  the  late  frosts. 

John  A.  Stuart,  Stewart,  Etha  Hill  Vineyard,  Santa  Cruz. — I  said  in  my  former  report  that 
vines  in  the  valleys  or  low-lying  lands  were  killed,  meaning  killed  so  far  as  a  crop  worth 
much  for  this  season  is  concerned.  I  have  nothing  to  subtract  from  that.  I  said,  how- 
ever, that  the  vines  on  the  hillsides  have  been  injured  to  the  extent  of  having  all  suckera 
and  fruit  branches  in  juxtaposition  to  the  ground  nipped  more  or  less  badly.  Even 
some  fruit  branches  at  fifteen  to  eighteen  inches  above  the  ground,  and  on  wires,  have 
been  nipped.  To  put  the  damage  down  on  hillsides  in  its  practical  form,  I  should  say 
that  it  amounts  as  sure  now  to  10  to  15  per  cent  at  least.    If  the  frost  has  gone  farther 


jp  sight  sees  at  present,  and  has  much  weakened  the  vine,  coulure  will  certainly 
jjjae,  and  the  loss  will  be  heavy,  I  see  but  a  disappointing  fruit  prospect  for  the 
jpiitier,and  a  gloomy  one  for  the  vigneron,  and  every  day  is  intensifying  this.  The 
ijjither  has  gone  clean  wrong. 

^ge  A.  Bram,  Santa  Ow^.— Vines  are  looking  well  in  our  section  (Glen wood).  Frost 
gno  damage  there. 

SACRAMENTO    COUNTY. 

0oma  Vineyard  Company,  Natoma. — No  damage  by  frost  that  we  are  aware  of. 

imr^  Mette,  Folsom. — No  damage  done  by  frost.  Vines  all  in  good  condition.  A 
jright  prospect  for  a  good  crop. 

IS^NeviSf  Sacramento. — In  reply  to  yours  under  date  May  9th,  will  respectfully  say 
^  the  apparent  damage  to  vines  in  this  vicinity  is  light.  Unless  we  have  another 
liaYf  frost  the  grape  crop  will  equal  last  year's  production. 

SAN  DIBGO   COUNTY. 

if.Uerriam,  Twin  Oaks. — ^There  has  been  nO  frost  in  this  portion  of  San  Diego  County 
tucethe  19th  ult.  My  report  of  damage  by  that  frost  did  most  damage  on  Carignans, 
aid  on  very  low  land.  Muscats  did  not  appear  to  be  damaged  much  anywhere,  nor  any 
rftiie  vines  out  of  the  lowest  valleys.    TniB  is  from  seeing  over  twenty  vineyards  since 

Ibefrost 

Mr.  R.  H,  Delafield:  I  would  like  to  state  for  Knights  Valley  that 
Here  are  between  350  and  400  acres  of  vineyard  there,  and  I  don't  think 
tee  are  over  iSO  acres  in  the  whole  place  that  will  have  any  crop  at  all. 

Mb.  La  Rue:  I  hear  no  report  from  Yolo  County.  I  have  a  vineyard 
Ike  also,  and  I  am  sorry  we  did  not  take  some  precautions  against 
tot.  One  night  we  lost  about  fifteen  acres,  injured  50  or  60  per  cent. 
ftery  vineyard  around  Woodland  has  the  same  difficulty.  The  Sacra- 
mento report  was  only  from  three  points;  the  damage  was  very  consid- 
urable  all  over  the  Sacramento  Valley,  and  they  will  lose  from  50  to  60 
percent. 

"' ;.  Delafield:  I  can  report  from  the  upper  end  of  Napa  Valley,  at 
,,  that  the  damage  was  far  greater  than  anything  in  your  list. 
fte  vines  that  have  been  bitten  will  not  have  over  15  per  cent.  The 
nticulturists  are  tearing  out  their  vineyards  more  than  ever. 

Mb.  La  Rub:  I  visited  the  Napa  Valley  a  week  ago  last  Sunday,  and 
look  a  drive.  My  attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that  where  they  had 
trees  growing  on  the  northwest  side  of  vineyards,  that  immediately  below 
tlose  trees  the  vines  were  protected,  while  on  the  north  side  they  were 
yorse  frosted  than  other  portions  of  it.  The  vines  in  my  vineyard,  in 
*olo,  which  were  afiected,  were  mostly  Zinfandels.    Right  near  them  the 

DrgerB  were  not  so  much  aiFected. 

Mr.  Dblab^ield:  Is  the  question  open  for  discussion? 

The  Chairman:  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Delafield:  I  think  that  any  unclean  vineyard  will  gather  frost; 
^lay  vineyard  with  weeds  will  take  frost  quicker.  Wouldn't  the  fact 
ftat  one  side  of  your  vineyard  was  next  to  a  grain  field  tend  to  gather 

;lfa.  La  Rue:  I  have  an  idea  that  perhaps  it  was  that,  but  I  think  it 
^<^8  more  the  location  of  the  land*     It  was  lower  than  the  rest  of  the 


M  Voice:  I  understand,  then,  that  next   to   the  grain  field   it  was 

|ie  frosted? 

IKr.  La  Rue:  Yes,  sir. 

Voice:  Well,  you  can't  blame  growers  for  wanting  to  pull  up  their 
when  they  have  to  sell  their  g:rapes  for  $8  or  $10  a  ton,  and  at 

same  time  they  can  get  $12  or  $14  for  hay. 

;0F,  Husmann:  Judge  Stanly  has  all  his  vineyard,  and  also  his 
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orchard,  say  in  fifty- acre  tracts,  surrounded  by  a  row,  and  sometimes  a 
double  row  of  eucalypti,  and  he  stated  to  a  gentleman  and  myself  that 
that  was  a  complete  protection  to  his  vineyard;  that  his  neighbors  who 
were  without  that  protection  had  their  vines  frosted.  How  they  came 
out  this  year,  I  cannot  say.  He  also  stated  that  there  was  no  particular 
detriment  to  the  trees  and  vines  from  the  eucalypti,  and  I  satisfied  my- 
self that  there  was  very  little,  if  any,  difference  in  the  growth  of  the 
vines  or  trees  near  the  eucalypti  from  those  farther  away. 

A  Voice:  How  far  were  the  vines  from  the  trees? 

Prof.  Husmann:  About  twenty  feet,  so  as  to  make  a  place  for  turn- 
ing. Now,  this  is  in  contradiction  to  something  that  is  generally  assumed, 
that  the  eucalyptus  is  very  bad,  and  damages  every  other  shrub  close 
to  it.  I  have  convinced  myself  that  such  was  not  the  case.  Here  the 
trees  are  from  eleven  to  thirteen  years  old,  and  some  of  them,  he  told 
me,  measured  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet. '  He  has  cut  several  of 
them,  and  I  begin  to  believe  that  there  is  a  good  deal  in  the  policy  of 
having  eucalypti,  or  other  fast-growing  trees,  for  the  protection  of  vines. 

Mr.  Del  afield  :  Did  the  vines  near  the  trees  bear  as  much  as  the  vines 
farther  away? 

Prof.  Husmann:  He  told  me  they  bore  as  much.  Our  vineyard  has 
been  frosted  twice.  It  was  frosted  early  in  the  season,  and  we  went 
over  it  in  1887,  cutting  off  and  pruning  off  all  the  free  wood,  and  by 
that  wo  secured  a  very  fair  crop — ^in  1887  that  was — and  we  did  th.e 
same  this  year  again,  not  interfering  with  the  growing  wood  from 
which  we  expected  our  crop,  but  the  vines  have  been  frosted  again,  so 
how  they  may  come  out  I  don't  know.  I  think  this  warm  weather  will 
'show  us.  Besides,  I  think  it  is  altogether  too  early  to  begin  to  estimate 
the  damage.  Vines  have  great  recuperative  powers.  We  also  know 
that  clean  vineyards  are  better  than  dirty  ones,  but  I  think  it  too  early 
yet  to  estimate  the  full  damage.  In  a  week  from  now  we  will  know 
more  what  we  are  about  than  we  do  now.  Another  idea  wiiich  I  have 
not  heard  advanced  is  that  when  you  pass  a  vineyard  that  looks  clean 
from  a  distance,  and  apparently  not  much  damaged,  you  will  say:  "Oh, 
that  vineyard  wasn't  hurt."  But  if  you  examine  closely,  and  find  the 
tops  of  the  roots  just  touched  by  the  frost,  then  you  will  know  that  that 
vineyard  has  been  damaged,  because  the  bloom  will  all  drop  off.  I  would 
much  rather  depend  on  the  second  shoots,  which  come  out  by  the  side  of 
the  main  shoot. 

Mr.  T.  S.  Glaister:  As  regards  the  damage  by  frost,  I  think  it  is  too 
soon  to  estimate  what  has  really  been  damaged;  my  vineyard  has  not 
been  touched  by  frost  at  all;  I  have  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres  that 
are  not  touched.  Yesterday  I  thought  I  would  make  an  examination, 
and  to  my  great  astonishment  I  could  see  no  effect  from  the  frost.  I 
found  it  had  not  touched  the  flower  buds.  I  also  find  that  the  gum 
trees  are  a  great  protection  if  they  are  properly  planted.  They  do  not 
protect  the  vineyard  from  wind,  but  are  good  in  the  case  of  frost.  In 
going  over  other  vineyards  than  mine  I  am  told  they  had  frost,  and  the 
vines  are  damaged,  and  it  will  take  at  least  a  week  before  we  can  decide 
what  crop  we  will  have. 

The  Chairman:  I  wish  to  say,  gentlemen,  as  there  has  been  consid- 
erable discussion  about  eucalypti,  that  Judge  Stanly  came  down  after 
the  last  frost  two  weeks  ago.  He  asked  what  damage  from  frost  had 
been  sustained,  and  we  all  answered  that  we  had  had  frost,  but  to  what 


latent  we  did  not  know.  He  said  he  had  never  suffered  from  frost  in  his 
^eyard  before.  He  said  that  when  he  discovered  that  it  was  getting 
(old  he  went  out  about  2  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  commenced  firing, 
jndthat  after  all  he  lost  about  25  or  30  per  cent. 

Mr.  La  Rue:  Upon  that  question  of  eucalypti,  the  question  was  asked 
it  they  did  damage  the  vines.  My  experience  has  been  on  the  other 
jiiiie.  We  have  a  row  of  trees  alternating  black  walnut  and  eucalypti. 
fhe  first  row  of  vines  is  twenty  feet  from  the  trees,  and  the  vines  are 
iffcnty  feet  apart.  Now,  from  the  first  three  rows  we  don't  get  one  third 
i%  crop,  and  la^t  year  I  sold  my  Burgers  for  wine.  I  had  to  guarantee 
Sper  cent  of  sugar — and  I  was  satisfied  they  would  make  that — but  by 
jathering  those  three  or  four  rows  I  was  docked  one  carload  of  grapes. 
TMb  reduced  the  percentage  of  sugar  in  that  lot  of  grapes  down  to  21 
per  cent.  As  to  being  a  protection  from  frost,  I  can't  say  that.  In  the 
soathwest  corner  of  my  vineyard  I  have  a  few  that  were  damaged  from 
tet  right  near  the  trees,  and  four  or  five  years  ago  that  happened. 
This  year  those  near  the  trees  were  not  frosted.  The  theory  that  my 
8on  advances  for  that  is  that  the  trees  on  the  north  side  broke  the  frost 
and  the  wind,  but  I  don't  think  that  cuts  any  figure.  I  think  it  is 
h  lower  ground  that  causes  the  loss. 

A  Voice:  Was  there  any  difference  in  the  cultivation  of  your  vineyard, 
auto  where  it  was  frosted  and  where  it  was  not  frosted  ? 

Mr,  La  Rue:  No  difference,  except  as  I  said  awhile  ago.  Part  of  it 
MS  cultivated  that  day.     That  was  the  only  difference. 

A  Voice:  You  have  never  had  any  experience  where  you  have  left  it 
ffith  a  smooth  surface,  as  distinct  from  where  you  have  left  it  with  a 
roagh  surface? 

Prof.  Husmann:  In  respect  to  this,  I  wish  to  say  that  it  wasn't 
my  experience  that  I  gave  of  the  eucalypti,  but  what  I  got  from  Judge 
Stanly,  In  a  measure  we  already  know  that  vines  do  not  do  well 
under  black  walnuts,  and  I  would  think  that  the  black  walnuts  had 
more  to  do  with  it  than  the  eucalypti. 

Mb.  La  Rue:  In  answer  to  that  I  would  like  to  say  that  possibly  the 
shade  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it.  We  have  not  any  too  much  moist- 
ure at  any  time,  and  the  shade  would  affect  the  sugar,  but  you  cannot 
mvince  me  that  the  growth  of  the  eucalypti  will  not. 

Me.  Delafield:  I  agree  with  Mr.  La  Rue  that  the  growth  of  the  euca- 
lypti will  prevent  the  growth  of  the  vines.  I  have  had  to  root  out 
aeveral  trees  and  throw  them  away.  I  have  a  row  of  eucalypti  planted 
by.a  neighbor  of  mine,  and  I  think  they  hurt  me,  and  further,  I  don't 
think  the  damage  can  yet  be  stated,  not  only  from  the  frost,  but  from 
this  hot  weather  that  has  just  come  up.  It  is  going  to  make  the  blos- 
soms drop  off,  and  the  crop  is  going  to  be  damaged. 

The  Chairman:  We  only  judge  by  appearances. 

Mr.E.  C.  Bichowsky:  As  far  as  the  southern  part  of  the  State  is  con- 
toe^,  I  can  say  that  we  are  with  you;  although  we  have  not  been  affected 
V  the  frost  and  phylloxera,  we  have,  nevertheless,  suffered  very  much 
feom  a  disease,  the  name  of  which  to  this  day  is  not  given.  Some  call  it 
^'Anaheim  disease"  and  some  call  it  by  other  names,  but  we  are- aware 
^[the  effects  of  that  disease,  whatever  it  may  be.  In  the  past  year  the 
,se  has  not  been  as  bad  as  usual.  We  had  a  storm  early  in  the 
[.^on  which  injured  us.  We  are  certain  that  the  disease  is  still  with 
h  We  have  lost  from  that  disease  on  our  property  about  one  hun- 
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dred  and  sixty-five  acres.  Last  year  several  experiments  were  made  in 
different  parts  of  Southern  California,  of  replanting  vines  on  land  which 
had  formerly  grown  vineyard  and  which  had  died.  I  fell  in  line  with 
the  experiment,  and  set  out  fifty  acres  of  Mission.  They  did  well,  and 
are  apparently  as  healthy  as  any  year-old  vines  could  be.  Notwith- 
standing that  I  think  the  Missions  are  doing  well,  we  see  that  the  Seed- 
less Sultana  seems  to  be  affected,  and  we  have  condemned  two  large  lotB 
in  our  vineyard.  We  also  noticed  that  the  Trousseau  is  more  affected 
than  ever;  it  Las  lost  strength,  and  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  disease  is  not  a  thing  that  can  be  opposed. 

Mb.  Haines:  I  would  like  to  inquire  how  this  disease  progresses. 

The  Chairman:  And  is  there  no  vine  that  resists  it? 

Mr.  Bichowsky:  No;  but  the  Burger  shows  very  little  sign,  and  the 
Blaue  Elba  shows  no  sign. 

The  Chairman:  I  want  to  hear  about  the  prospect  of  the  vintage  in 
Tehama  County. 

Capt.  McIntyre:  In  regard  to  that  I  can  only  say  that  the  frost  dam- 
age has  been  equal  to  about  60  per  cent  of  an  average  crop,  so  far  as 
I  can  see,  judging  from  a  careful  examination  made  on  Sunday  and 
Monday  last.  I  have  thought  that  we  might  get  away  with  33  per  cent, 
but  I  have  made  a  very  careful  examination,  and  I  think  it  is  equiva- 
lent to  50  per  cent.  We  have  made  no  particular  efforts  to  prevent 
frost.  We  hiaive  done  no  smoking,  or  anything  of  that  kind,  although  I 
am  a  thorough  believer  in  that.  The  size  of  our  vineyard  precludes 
anything  of  that  kind.  I  don't  know  if  I  can  give  anything  in  the  way 
of  particular  information,  because  we  are  comparatively  isolated.  We 
are  out  of  the  regular  range  of  vineyards,  and  our  products  are  confined 
to  certain  wines  and  brandies.  I  don't  know  that  I  can  say  anything 
that  will  give  any  information  about  the  handling  of  grapes  and  dry 
wines.  As  I  say,  no  particular  efforts  have  been  made  to  prevent  the 
frost  from  injuring  us. 

Mr.  Haraszthy  :  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  add  nothing  to  what  Mr.  La  Rue 
said,  except  that  we  have  had  no  frost,  and  never  have  had  any.  We 
have  none  on  our  place,  except  possibly  one  hundred  vines,  which  have 
been  affected.  The  only  damage  we  had  was  some  to  orange  trees 
planted  on  low  ground.  I  have  been  around  a  radius  of  ten  or  twelve 
miles  about  us.  First  they  thought  it  had  hurt  them;  and  on  this  side 
of  the  Sacramento  River,  the  west  side,  there  are  quite  a  number  who 
say  that  it  will  cost  them  about  15  per  cent,  but  on  the  other  side  of 
Cache  Creek  they  say  the  damage  is  very  great.  I  am  talking  about  a 
district  now  not  touched  by  Mr.  La  Rue. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Maslin:  I  haven't  been  in  Placer  County  for  some  time. 
I  was  around  my  place  about  two  weeks  ago,  but  we  hadn't  been  touched 
by  frost,  except  on  places  lying  low.  I  have  not  heard  any  complaint 
at  all  from  Placer  County.  I  think  Placer  County  people  are  very  silent 
when  they  are  hurt,  and  talk  a  great  deal  when  there  is  little  the  trouble. 
Some  time  ago  I  made  an  examination  into  the  cause  of  a  crop  dying, 
and  I  found  it  was  covered  with  some  little  white  specks  or  insects. 

Mr.  Delafield:  The  subject  seems  to  have  changed  and  got  onto  the 
subject  of  insectsi  In  the  northern  portion  of  Napa  Valley  they  have 
them  there,  and  when  you  shake  the  vines  myriads  of  fine  little  insects 
come  away.     What  the  result  is,  where  they  come  from  and  where  they 
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jOj  nobody  seems  to  know.     It  is  not  one  vineyard  alone,  but  several  of 

The  Chairman:  I  suppose  that  is  what  we  call  the  thrip;  it  is  very 
jgd  in  Napa  County. 

JIr.  Haraszthy:  The  Burger  has  the  most  of  them  on  it.  It  eats 
jhe  leaves  and  exposes  the  fruit  to  the  sun.  There  is  a  report  made  by 
flue  Viticultural  Commission  on  this  subject. 

The  Chairman:  The  best  remedy  for  the  thrip  is  to  destroy  them  dur- 
jjjgthe  winter  season.  They  live  under  the  vines,  and  the  most  favor- 
able time  to  kill  them  is  in  the  winter  season. 
Prof.  Husmann:  A  good  time,  also,  is  in  the  fall. 
Mr.  Haraszthy:  We  turn  a  band  of  sheep  every  year  in  the  vine- 
jard,  from  a  week  to  four  weeks,  and  we  find  that  is  the  most  available 
iray.  Last  year  we  put  in  the  sheep  a  little  late,  and  we  have  some 
tlirip  this  year.  In  our  vineyard,  before  we  got  the  sheep,  four  years 
ago,  we  were  just  flooded  with  these  things. 

Capt.  McIntyre:  In  relation  to  this,  I  would  say  that  we  practiced  the 
same  plan,  and  found  the  results  all  that  we  could  desire.  Last  fall  we 
bd  about  eighteen  thousand  sheep  running  over  the  vineyard  for  a 
short  time,  but  not  allowing  them  to  run  after  the  ground  had  been 
softened  by  the  rain.  We  have  been  troubled  very  little,  and  we  attrib- 
ute it  to  that  fact. 

Prof.  Husmann:  In  regard  to  this  sheep  business,  I  will  also  state 
if  care  is  taken,  and  they  are  not  allowed  in  too  late  after  the  ground 
ig  softened,  their  droppings  are  good  manure,  and  instead  of  impoverish- 
ing they  improve  the  ground. 

Mr.  Haines:  I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Viticultural 
Convention  to  one  or  two  effects  of  frost.  Several  years  ago — the  vine- 
fard  which  I  have  is  on  high  ground — ^but  two  or  three  years  ago  the 
frost  bit  the  high  vineyards  and  the  low  vineyards  were  always  free. 
.  Mr.  La  Rue:  In  hearing  the  reports,  I  see  that  Mr.  Priber  speaks  in  ref- 
erence to  the  vineyards  in  Napa;  that  while  the  old  vineyard  has  never 
suffered,  the  new  vineyard  has.  We  have  been  to  considerable  expense  at 
grafting  so  far,  and  my  son  prepared  to  prevent  any  damage,  if  possible, 
by  preparing  to  smoke.  When  the  thermometer  fell  to  34°  he  started 
the  "fires,  and  right  through  the  section  of  the  vineyard  where  he  fired 
very  thoroughly — where  he  had  his  best  fires  burning — it  touched  38°, 
""  had  two  hundred  fires,  and  he  wrote  me  the  next  day  that  I  hadn^t 
;  as  single  vine.  I  w^ent  down  there  the  following  Sunday  and  went 
through  it,  and  there  wasn't  a  shoot  in  that  old  vineyard  that  was  touched 
at  all,    I  believe  that  was  the  effect  of  the  smoke. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Wetmore:  I  would  like  to  hear  from  some  of  these  gentle- 
laen  about  the  price  of  wine  and  grapes. 

:^The  Chairman:  That  is  very  speculative.  Mr.  Haber  is  here,  and  he 
ft  on  the  regular  list  for  a  speech  on  wine  storage. 
r  Mr.  F.  a.  Haber:  Gentlemen,  I  have  been  asked  to  speak  to  you  upon 
Jine  storage  as  a  relief  for  the  past  and  present  depression  of  our  wine 
Jidustry,  and  before  starting  on  that  subject  I  would  like  to  call  your 
j|ttention  to  some  of  the  causes  that  have  led  to  this  past  and  present 
fftuation. 

^  A  peculiar  anomaly  has  been  presented  to  me  in  an  examination  of 
patistics  just  issued  by  BonfortSy  of  New  York,  and  which  I  think  will 
pove  interesting  to  those  who  have  not  seen  it.    It  shows  that  since 
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1875,  up  to  the  vintage  of  1891,  there  has  been  an  actual  shortage  in 
the  world's  wine  product  of  1,000,000,000  of  gallons,  or  one  thoueand 
million  of  gallons,  the  greatest  deficit  being  in  France,  which  produced 
in  1875  twenty-two  hundred  and  thirteen  and  odd  million  gallons,  or  over 
2,213,000,000  gallons,  and  in  1891  875,684,000  gallons,  including  the 
product  of  Algeria,  where  viticulture  has  only  been  known  for  the  last 
ten  or  fifteen  years.  Germanv  follows  next;  in  1875  her  production  was 
171,000,000,  and  which  has  fallen  to  only  13,427,091,  Italy,  Spain,  and 
the  United  States  being  the  only  wine-producing  countries  showing  an 
increase. 

This  is  certainly  food  for  reflection  for  you,  gentlemen.  Now,  notwith- 
standing the  enormous  increase  in  the  world's  population,  and  hence 
increased  consumption,  the  problem  presents  itself,  how  can  we  reconcile 
this  anomaly?  There  are  two  solutions  to  this  problem:  The  first,  and 
which  I  believe  plays  a  very  small  part,  is  the  increased  consumption  of 
beer,  and  principally  -in  the  wine-producing  countries.  Up  to  the  begin- 
ing  of  the  present  decade,  beer  was  not  drunk  by  the  better  classes  of 
people  in  France  or  in  Barcelona,  and  I  have  statistics  to  prove  that  the 
consumption  of  beer  in  Paris  to-day  is  nearly  twice  as  much  as  the  con- 
sumption of  wine,  caused  by  the  absence  of  the  smaller  or  Bourgeois 
wines,  or  the  petite  vins,  which  were  within  the  reach  of  the  ordinary 
or  even  better  classes,  because  wine  to-day,  and  when  I  speak  of  wine 
I  speak  of  any  good  wine,  is  a  luxury  in  France,  as  I  have  statistics  in  my 
possession  to  prove  France  last  year  imported  244,000,000  gallons  more 
than  she  produced,  and  she  imported  that  for  her  own  consumption. 
Another  remarkable  fact,  which  perhaps  is  unknown  to  some  of  you,  is 
that  the  city  of  Paris  last  year  consumed  nearly  three  times  as  much 
wine  as  the  whole  of  the  United  States  of  America.  It  shows  you  to 
what  straits  the  French  people  are  to-day  for  a  good  natural  wine. 
The  same  will  rule  in  the  principal  city  in  the  wine  districts  of  Spain, 
that  is,  in  Barcelona ;  the  importation  of  beer  is  something  immense,.  The 
wine  has  deteriorated  to  such  an  extent,  in  fact,  that  we  know  that  the 
Spanish  Government  has  imposed  a  high  tariff  on  the  importation  of 
spirits  from  Germany  and  all  other  places,  in  order  to  stop  the  whole- 
sale adulteration. 

But,  gentlemen,  the  most  important  fact  and  the  most  pernicious 
factor  that  we  wine  gi'owers  of  California,  and  the  wine  producers  of  the 
world,  have  to  contend  with  is  the  manufacture  of  fictitious  wines.  Sta- 
tistics which  I  have  gathered  from  our  consular  reports  in  1889,  show  that 
France  manufactured  5,000,000  hectolitres,  or  nearly  130,000,000  gallons, 
of  fictitious  wiiie,  made  from  pomace  or  from  dried  grapes,  Zante  cur- 
rants, or  any  other  available  fruit  product  producing  alcohol.  Just 
before  leaving  here  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  see  a  file  of  the  "Moniteur 
Vinicole,"  a  French  paper,  which  places  the  production  of  fictitious  wines 
in  1891-92  at  nearly  140,000,000  gallons;  but  that  does  not  take  into 
consideration  the  gallicized  adulterated  wines  produced  in  Germany, 
and  for  which  Hamburg  is  the  great  market. 

Now,  gentlemen,  these  adulterations  in  Europe  and  the  adulterations- 
in  this  country  are  one  of  the  most  important  features  and  most  per- 
nicious factors  that  we  have  against  our  wine  industries,  and  the  only 
cure,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  enforcement  of  our  legal  pure  wine  laws,  which 
you  will  find  in  every  State  in  the  Union,  but  which,  like  ours,  is  a  dead 


uter;  and  we  must  also  ask  for  a  national  pure  food  and  liquor  law. 

[applause.] 

'In  France  and  Germany  it  is  a  felony  to  sell  an  adulterated  wine 
jjileBS  labeled  such.  In  1879  (I  quote  from  a  gentleman  from  Ham- 
j)org,  Germany)  the  increase  in  the  production  of  fictitious  wines  grew 
losuch  an  enormous  extent  that  the  German  Parliament  was  petitioned 
by  the  wine  growers  asking  for  its  abrogation.  This  same  gentleman, 
ffbo  was  here  the  other  day,  had  an  establishment  at  a  place  called 
Jippenheim,  which  occupied  an  enormous  area.  They  built  an  immense 
cellar,  and  had  an  immense  establishment  for  their  business,  which 
amounted  into  millions  of  cases,  and  made  wines  from  dried  grapes  and 
everything  that  would  make  alcohol.  In  1879  the  German  Parliament 
passed  a  law  compelling  these  people  to  put  a  label  on  this  product — 
artzwein,  or  artificial  wine — in  sufficiently  large  letters  and  such  promi- 
nence to  draw  the  attention  of  even  the  uneducated  to  this  label.  The 
"consequence  is  that  to-day  this  establishment  in  Kippenheim  can  be 
bought  for  one  cent  on  the  dollar,  because  it  did  not  pay  these  gentle- 
men to  move,  and  their  vocation,  like  Othello's,  was  gone.  I  have  that 
on  the  word  of  a  gentleman  in  the  city  to-day.  This  will  show  you  to 
what  an  extent  this  adulteration  has  gone,  and  to  what  an  extent  the 
governments  of  those  countries  have  protected  the  consumers'  pockets 
iiid  their  health.  Unfortunately,  in  this  country  their  is  no  protection 
for  the  honest  wine  dealer,  and  good  California  wines  are  generally  sold, 
and  I  may  say  mostly  sold,  under  fictitious  foreign  labels,  because  we 
Americans  are  such  snobs  that  we  don't  think  anything  fit  to  eat,  drink, 
01  wear  that  doesn  t  bear  the  impress  of  a  foreign  label.  [Applause.]  And 
when  we  succeed  in  educating  the  American  to  drink  American  wine  under 
an  American  label,  I  think,  gentlemen,  that  one  great  victory  against 
this  adulteration  will  be  achieved.  We  have  got  to  educate  our  own 
people  to  appreciate  our  own  wines,  and  not  allow  the  story  to  go  out 
broadcast  that  we  cannot  make  good  wines,  and  at  the  same  time  walk 
down  Broadway  or  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York,  or  State  Street,  Chicago, 
and  see  our  wines  sold  under  foreign  labels  and  drank  as  such.  We  have 
got  to  have  our  California  wines  sold  under  their  own  name,  and  with 
le  name  of  the  country  of  their  production. 

As  for  the  future  of  our  wine  industry  there  is  some  hope,  when  we 
take  into  consideration  the  tremendous  deficit  in  the  production  of 
natural  wines  and  the  substitution  of  light  fermented  wines  against 
whisky  and  spirits.  When  we  can  make  that  substitution  we  are  going 
to  settle  a  very  important  question  in  this  country,  and  I  am  glad  to 
8ay,  gentlemen,  that  the  whole  country  is  taking  up  this  question  and 
pondering  on  this  subject.  I  would  like  all  of  you  gentlemen  to  buy  a 
tt)py  of  Frank  Leslie's  of  the  last  issue;  they  have  devoted  about  six 
to  twelve  columns  on  the  substitution  of  light  wines  in  the  place  of 
''horizontal,"  or  whisky  drinking. 

,  Now,  as  I  said,  when  we  take  into  consideration  this  immense  deficit 
^  the  world's  production,  and  when  we  look  over  our  broad  land  here, 
%re  every  foot  of  ground  is  susceptible  of  viticulture,  what  promise 
ioee  it  give  us  for  the  future?  I  know  that  these  ideas  are  roseate,  but, 
^ntlemen,  I  do  believe  that  if  we  can  hold  out,  if  we  can  preserve  our 
tneyards,  if  we  can  avoid  this  clash  between  the  producer  and  the 
%e  merchant,  if  we  can  have  more  cohesion,  more  cooperation,  so  that 

■:M  can  come  together  and  advertise  our  resources  in  this  country  in  a 
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viticultural  sense,  we  are  going  to  attract  the  wine  growers  of  the  whole 
country  to  this  favored  ground.  They  are  coming  now  from  France 
and  Germany  to  replenish  their  cellars,  and  it  only  depends  on  you, 
gentlemen,  to  find  out  what  these  people  want. 

I  can  tell  you  that  I  was  a  party  to  a  contract  for  300,000  gallons  of 
red  wine  for  export  to  Cette,  France;  it  was  shipped  and  gave  satisfac- 
tion, and  an  order  for  600,000  gallons  more  followed;  but,  unfortunately, 
the  McKinley  bill  caused  a  retaliation  on  the  part  of  France,  and  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  to-day  the  French  Government  has  refused  to  place 
American  wines  on  the  same  basis  of  tarifi"  as  the  most  favored  nations. 
I  am  afraid  that  unless  something  is  done  towards  reciprocity  with 
France  that  that  trade  is  shut  ofl'  from  us,  at  least  for  the  present. 

I  was  visited  a  few  days  ago — only  yesterday,  in  fact — by  a  gentleman 
who  was  the  distiller  of  Martell  &  Co.  for  ten  years,  and  he  says  he  has 
brought  his  still  with  him,  and  proposes  to  make  cognac  in  this  country, 
^'  because  in  France,"- he  said,  "  we  have  no  means  of  producing  it,  as  we 
have  not  the  grapes.  I  want,  first,  some  encouragement  from  some  large 
concern  to  show  that  we  can  produce  cognac," 

However,  I  don^t  think  that  in  the  history  of  the  viticultural  interest 
that  the  market  has  been  so  depressed  as  it  is  to-day,  and  furthermore, 
in  view  of  the  short  crop,  the  market  has  shown  no  improvement,  hut 
it  may  come  a  little  later. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  ask  your  kind  indulgence  for  this  little  digression 
that  I  have  made,  which  leads  up  to  the  subject  that  I  wish  to  speak  to 
you  about. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact,  and  a  very  sorrowful  fact,  that  the  majority 
of  the  viticulturists  of  California  are  lacking  the  means  to  find  a  market 
for  their  products.  There  is,  I  believe,  a  remedy  for  it,  and  that  is  the 
institution  of  a  warehouse  and  collateral  bank  system,  such  as  have 
been  conducted  in  France  for  the  last  two  hundred  years,  and  which 
have  been  both  financially  and  commercially  immensely  "successful. 
We  will  take,  for  instance,  the  establishment  known  as  La  Villet,  which 
is  not  far  from  Paris.  It  is  a  stock  company  with  a  certain  amount  of 
capital,  and  which  provides  storage,  and  which  is  conducted  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner:  This  company,  at  the  beginning  of  the  vintage,  sends 
out  announcements  that  they  have  room  for  so  much  wine;  the  appli- 
cant who  wants  and  applies  for  storage,  states  how  old  his  wine  is,  and 
how  much  he  has.  The  warehouse  concern  sends  their  expert  to  examiae 
this  wine;  it  is  tested  for  its  strength,  for  its  keeping  qualities,  and  when 
accepted  the  cooperage  is  sent  for  it,  it  is  brought  into  the  warehouse, 
and  it  is  given  a  place.  If  it  is  red  wine,  it  is  given  a  temperature  for 
red  wine;  if  it  is  white  wine,  it  is  different — every  wine  where  it  belongs. 

Now,  as  I  said,  attached  to  this  warehouse  is  a  collateral  bank;  the 
bank  loans  this  man  a  certain  amount  per  cent  upon  his  wine,  charging 
him  a  nominal  rate  of  interest.  They  keep  that  wine  there  as  long  as 
that  man  wants  it  kept;  he  has  to  pay  for  the  racking,  and  he  has  to 
pay  so  much  rent  per  month  for  the  storing  of  the  wine,  and  that  wine, 
^hen  it  is"  received  in  this  warehouse,  gets  it  birthmark;  it  is  like 
whisky  when  it  goes  into  a  bonded  warehouse,  and  like  brandy  or  any- 
thing going  into  the  London  docks.  Then  you  see  that  the  security 
which  the  bank  has  is  constantly  increasing  in  value  to  the  bank, 
because  that  security  is  being  taken  care  of  by  practical  and  experi- 
enced wine  tenders,  and  that  is  the  reason  to-day,  gentlemen,  why  it  is 
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JO  difficult  for  any  of  us  to  borrow  money  from  our  banks,  as  they  will 
jay,  "It  is  perishable,^^  and  to  lend  money  on  wine  in  your  own  ware- 
house is  simply  illegal. 

Now,  another  duty  of  this  warehouse  system  and  collateral  bank,  is 
that  it  will  act  to  control  the  price  of  wines  in  the  market  where  they 
jiie  produced. 

Let  us  take  for  illustration,  suppose  we  should  be  able  to  inaugu- 
rate the  same  system  here.  We  have  in  California,  I  believe,  nearly 
^ven  thousand  grape  growers;  then  we  have  nearly  three  or  four 
thousand  who  devote  their  grapes  to  wine  growing,  and  out  of  those 
fa  thousand  we  have,  I  believe,  seven  hundred  wine  makers.  Now, 
^appose  we  can  institute  the  system  alluded  to  on  the  cooperative 
pkn,  and  that  is  the  only  way  it  can  be  done;  suppose  every  man  inter- 
egted  in  grapes  should  take  $100  worth  of  stock,  you  would  have  right 
of  $700,000  to  commence  with.  With  $700,000  you  will  have  suffi- 
eient  money  to  buy  at  least  a  million  to  a  million  and  a  half  of  cooper- 
age, and  still  have  a  reserve  fund  of  nearly  half  a  million  dollars  to  start 
your  collateral  bank.  That  is  the  result  if  you  start  under  the  cooper- 
ative system.  With  one  million,  or  two  or  three  million  gallons  of  wine, 
you  will  be  able  to  make  market  here,  and  also  make  the  price  here. 
Before  the  beginning  of  every  vintage,  or  say  every  year,  as  they  do  in 
France  and  Germany,  let  notices  be  sent  throughout  the  world  that 
there  will  be  an  auction  of  two  or  three  million  gallons  of  wine;  it  will 
draw  to  your  city  every  man  who  buys  ten  or  twenty  or  fifty  thousand 
gallons  of  wine,  and  San  Francisco  will  make  the  price  for  it. 

Now,  gentlemen,  the  only  way  that  this  movement  can  be  thoroughly 
Mid  successfully  inaugurated  is  upon  the  cooperative  plan,  and  I  am 
satisfied  that  when  it  has  been  thoroughly  and  fully  discussed  you  will 
find  that  it  is  possible.  It  will  be  not  only  a  relief  to  your  market,  it 
will  he  not  only  a  relief  to  the  grape  growers,  but  it  will  have  the  effect 
of  systematizing  the  business  and  placing  it  in  a  normal  condition,  and 
attract  not  only  the  wine  buyers,  but  also  those  who  are  interested  in 
ritieulture  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you 
for  your  attention.     [Applause.] 

Mr.  p.  C.  Rossi:  I  have  got  a  resolution  that  I  want  to  introduce  to 
this  convention. 

[This  resolution  censured  certain  dealers  not  named  for  engaging  in 
fiattmg  prices  to  ruinous  rates  in  the  New  Orleans  market,] 

Mr.  Haines:  It  seems  to  me  that  that  resolution  is  a  little  bit  out  of 
order,  because  I  haven't  heard  of  any  effort  to  lower  the  price  of  wines. 

Mr.  Rossi:  Yesterday  morning  I  was  conversing  with  several  gentle- 
laen,  wine  producers,  and  they  said:  "Here  we  meet  and  talk  about 
{rowing,  etc.,  but  where  we  are  most  interested  nothing  is  said.  We  are 
on  the  verge  of  starvation,  and  if  we  don't  say  something  now  when  we 
are  in  the  convention  when  shall  we  say  it?"  Every  one  knows  the  con- 
dition of  the  market;  the  crop  was  short  last  year,  and  it  is  short  again 
fiiifiyear — shorter  than  ever  before.  The  prospect  this  year  is  certainly 
Ji|9tvery  good,  and  that  is  the  reason  (when  I  heard  this  gentleman  from 
|anta  Clara  County  ask  what  would  be  the  effect  of  this  on  the  shrink- 
^of  market  values)  I  thought  it  was  best  at  this  time  to  introduce  this 
l^sohition.  Everybody  knows  that  the  price  of  wine  has  been  so  low 
nobody  can  make  a  living.    Now,  if  the  wine  makers  all  through 
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the  State  would  combine  like  the  Napa  Valley  wine  makers  have,  I 
think  it  would  be  a  good  idea. 

The  Chairman:  Mr.  Bundschu,  can  you  give  us  any  ideas  upon  the 
wine  market? 

Mr.  Bundschu:  Mr.  Chairman,  it  would  be  rather  delicate  for  wine 
merchants  to  talk  about  that.  We  all  know  that  attempts  have  been 
made  to  depress  the  market.  I  don't  know  what  the  motives  have  been, 
and  it  should  not  have  been  done.  I  can't  identify  myself  with  these 
attempts,  and  I  am  very  sorry  for  the  present  condition  of  the  market, 
and  that  the  leading  merchants  should  have  seen  fit  to  reduce  the  price 
of  wine.     I  can't  see  any  reason  for  it, 

Mr.  Haines:  I  think  the  object  of  this  convention  has  been  accom- 
plished. It  has  shown  that  the  present*  crop  is  inclined  to  be  short. 
We  are  not  intending  to  sell  our  wines  at  the  present  prices,  in  view  of 
the  shortage.  If  on  the  other  hand  we  had  in  view  a  large  crop,  then 
w^e  "would  be  more  .  inclined  to  sell.  The  effect  I  think  would  be 
to  make  the  growers  hold  on  in  Napa  County,  and  I  presume  in 
Santa  Clara  County;  it  will  have  a  tendency  to  make  people  reluctant 
to  sell.  It  will  also  have  a  tendency  to  make  the  merchants  give  us 
better  prices.  I  would  have  no  objection  to  the  resolution,  only  it  is  a 
little  bit  condemnatory.  We  have  carried  one  resolution,  and  I  think 
we  should  do  it  in  this  case.  As  has  been  said  we  can  come  together 
and  come  to  some  agreement,  but  I  don't  think  it  can  be  done  by  say- 
ing hard  words  against  each  other.  I  think  if  the  wine  merchants  of 
California  understand  that  we  can  send  our  wines  to  other  markets 
they  will  give  us  higher  prices. 

The  Chairman:  Mr.  Haraszthy,  can't  you  give  us  a  little  information 
on  this  subject  ?    You  are  a  wine  merchant  and  a  producer  also. 

Mr.  Haraszthy:  AU  I  can  do,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  talk,  and  I  can't  do 
that  as  well  as  a  great  many  of  the  others,  but  I  might  give  you  one  or 
two  ideas. 

This  situation  of  the  wine  market  for  the  last  four  years  makes  me 
-think  of  a  very  good  book  that  was  put  in  my  hands  for  certain  pur- 
poses, and  which  I  was  made  to  read  often  and  study  often — ^the  Bible. 
You  remember  the  part  where,  in  making  their  explanations,  one  pointed 
to  the  other.  Now,  the  wine  grower  is  pointing  to  the  wine  merchant, 
and  the  wine  merchant  is  pointing  at  the  fellow  in  the  East,  and  the 
fellow  in  the  East  is  pointing  back  at  the  wine  grower;  so  it  goes  on 
continually,  but  the  whole  'trouble — I  am  going  to  give  you  a  new  idea— 
the  whole  trouble  is  with  the  real  estate  man  who  induced  us  to  buy, 
and  made  us  believe  that  for  an  investment  of  $125  we  were  going  to 
realize  a  $400  increase.  The  whole  trouble  lies  in  the  real  estate  man. 
A  few  years  ago  everybody  rushed  into  the  business;  everybody  planted 
vineyards,  but  nobody  thought  of  the  production  of  brandy.  That  would 
have  been  successful,  and  that  has  been  the  only  thing  that  we  have 
been  able  to  make  any  money  at  for  the  last  five  years.  This  whole 
trouble  lies  in  the  fact  that  we  have  made  too  much  wine,  as  we  have 
taken  out  of  the  ground  too  niuch  silver. 

Now,  how  can  you  get  rid  of  it?  I  have  been  trying  to  solve  this 
question,  and  have  been  working  among  the  flock  for  a  great  many  years; 
I  have  been  with  you  heart  and  hand;  I  am  suffering  with  you;  lam 
suffering  now.  I  feel  that  I  have  a  vineyard  that  bears  about  two  tons 
and  a  half  per  acre  in  the  most  favorable  years,  and  a  ton  and  a  half  in 
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tlie  other  years,  and  I  find  that  if  I  don't  sell  most  of  my  wine  to  the  con- 
jomers  I  won't  be  able  to  sell  it  at  all,  and  that  if  I  have  to  come  to  San 
Francisco  and  sell  to  the  wine  merchant,  to  the  shippers,  I  would  be  far 
ffarse  off  than  I  am  now.  The  fact  of  it  is,  there  ought  to  be  some 
©eans  of  getting  rid  of  this  surplus.  There  was  a  means  offered  about 
Ibree  years  ago,  when  it  was  suggested  that  the  holders  of  wine  combine 
aad  distill  about  two  or  three  million  gallons.  For  the  time  being  that 
look  some  shape.  Eventually  the  capitalists  brought  together  found, 
DD  consultation  with  the  wine  growers,  that  they  were  not  willing 
io  put  in  anything,  or  bind  themselves  for  two  or  three  years,  and 
pve  all  their  grapes  to  this  distilling  combine.  The  capitalists  said: 
"You  want  us  to  put  in  the  money  and  you  derive  the  benefits."  If  it 
liad  been  possible  to  carry  out  this  idea  something  might  have  been  done; 
bat  it  wasn't.  Each  of  us  to-day  has  some  different  idea,  and  we  will 
all  go  away  and  leave  the  work  undone.  As  for  cooperation,  there  is  no 
iwcli  thing  in  small  communities.  You  must  take  in  all  the  wine  grow- 
ers in  California.  One  thing  is  certain,  you  have  got  to  get  some  means 
of  getting  rid  of  this  surplus.  We  are  beginning  to  get  a  little  market 
in  England  and  a  little  market  in  Germany  for  our  brandies,  but  that  is 
nat  sufficient.  Why,  we  have  been  making  25,000,000  gallons  a  year  in 
recent  years.  We  will  not  do  so  this  year.  These  wines  come  pouring 
in  from  three  or  four  crops  back,  and  generally  they  are  very  poor  wines, 
too. 

That  is  the  state  of  affairs.  You  must  get  rid  of  your  surplus,  but 
jou  will  not  do  it  by  saying  you  are  going  to  put  up  a  scheme  to  cinch 
the  trade.  I  am  not  taking  the  part  of  the  trade;  they  are  perfectly 
able  to  take  care  of  themselves,  and  the  trade  are  fighting  much  more 
than  you  think  they  are.  The  only  way  I  can  see  out  of  this  thing  is 
for  the  distillers  to  act.  For  the  last  year  there  has  been  firmness  (I 
Ut  say  an  increase)  in  the  price  of  brandies.  There  has  been  a  firm 
demand,  and  there  has  been  more  wine  distilled  than  ever  before,  but 
atill  the  demand  is  active.  Make  your  bad  wine  into  fair  brandy,  or, 
At  least,  as  good  as  you  can  make  it;  everybody  will  do  better  and 
nobody  will  sell,  thus  relieving  the  wine  merchant  as  well  as  yourselves. 
What  the  merchant  fears  now,  and  he  has  his  complaint  as  well  as  you 
lave,  is  the  result  of  your  demands.  You  go  around  to  the  different 
ferns  and  try  to  sell  your  wine  and  don't  do  it,  and  you  go  back  home 
and  remember  some  Tom,  Dick,  or  Harry  in  Illinois,  or  somewhere  else, 
and  you  make  a  consignment  to  him.  At  the  end  of  six  or  seven  months 
le  calls  for  $100  more,  to  pay  freight  or  something,  and  the  worst  of  that 
IB  that  when  that  wine  is  sold  at  a  sacrifice  it  has  made  a  price  for  the  wine 
merchants  of  California;  it  has  made  a  price  for  the  wine  in  that  section. 
I  seU,  for  instance,  port  wine  for  $1  a  gallon — I  don't  do  it,  but  I  would 
like  to.  Mr.  Jones,  or  some  fellow  down  here,  sends  to  New  York,  to 
«ome  commission  merchant,  a  consignment  of  port.  He  sells  the  port, 
after  some  months,  at  75  cents — a  drop  of  26  per  cent — and  that  makes 
1ihe  market  price  of  every  other  port  that  is  offered  there,  and  the  mer- 
chant has  got  to  go  in  and  do  the  same  thing. 

While  we  have  a  plethora  of  wines  here,  while  our  tanks  are  bursting 
^d  our  cellars  threatening  to  break  down,  there  is  a  market  that,  if  we 
^ould  reach  it,  would  take  all  we  could  send  them.  They  are  now  drink- 
ing adulterated  stuff,  and  they  are  paying  high  prices  for  it.  I  refer  to 
^the  countries  of  South  America;  but  the  trouble  is  in  the  transportation. 
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Three  years  ago  one  of  the  largest  houses  in  Buenos  AyreSj  which  is 
said  to  sell  100,000  gallons  a  month  of  Italian  wine,  asked  us  to  send 
them  a  shipment  of  wine.  In  looking  around,  what  did  I  see?  I  found 
that  to  get  the  wine  there  we  had  to  ship  across  the  continent  and  pay 
10  cents  freight,  then  2^  cents  across  the  Atlantic  to  Hamburg,  and  from 
Hamburg  2  cents  to  Buenos  Ayres.  That  one  firm  could  use  100,000 
gallons  a  month,  but  we  have  no  communication  with  BuenoS'  Ayre8» 
It  is  the  same  way  with  Havana  and  other  places.  If  we  could  trans- 
port oUr  vineyards  to  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  we  would  not  b& 
here  talking  about  prices. 

A  great  trouble,  as  far  as  I  have  gathered,  is  that  when  there  is  a. 
short  crop  we  go  down  to  the  wine  merchant,  as  we  have  done  this  time^ 
with  a  cry  of  a  ^^  short  crop,"  and  in  the  East  they  don't  believe  it  at 
all.  They  believe  it  is  a  California  lie.  The  wine  merchant  is  in  the 
position  of  a  capitalist  —  he  cannot  meet  you  on  this  question.  He 
hears  of  somebody  who  has  been  pressed  by  his  necessities,  and  ha& 
sold  such  and  such  wine  at  such  and  such  a  figure,  and  so  he  sits  back 
and  waits  until  a  man  comes  who  is  forced  to  sell.  How  can  he  do 
otherwise?  His  law  is  the  law  of  self-preservation,  and  I  think  there  is 
a  misunderstanding  between  the  wine  grower  and  the  wine  merchant 
that  should  not  exist,  in  the  interests  of  both  of  them.  If  it  is  a  fact 
that  this  year's  crop  will  turn  out  as  it  is  said,  I  think  the  question  is 
settled.  We  are  actually  increasing  our  exports,  w^e  are  making  more 
brandy,  we  are  naaking  more  raisins,  we  are  sending  more  green  fruit  to 
the  East.  Raisin  making  is  being  overdone,  of  course,  but  still  it  will 
take  that  part  out  of  the  market,  and  possibly  from  that  there  will  be  a 
better  state  of  facts. 

A  Voice:  What  about  Guatemala,  Costa  Rica,  etc.? 

Mr.  Haraszthy:  I  will  answer  that  question  by  saying  this:  that 
there  is  a  ygtj  good  trade  opening  up  there,  and  it  is  being  pushed  for 
all  it  is  worth.  But  I  want  to  say  that  if  the  wine  merchants  would 
come  together,  and  make  a  holy  oath  that  they  wouldn't  let  a  drummer 
go  out,  but  that  they  would  sell  from  their  offices,  it  would  be  better. 
The  actual  price  of  wine  is  made  by  drummers  more  than  any  one  else. 
They  are  in  good  financial  condition  there,  and  also  in  the  Argentine, 
in  spite  of  the  Baring  Brothers'  failure;  and  every  San  Francisco  housfr 
is  represented  now  in  Central  America.  At  Havana  a  market  has  also 
been  established,  but  the  long  credits  are  a  very  great  detriment  both 
in  Mexico  and  in  Central  America, 

Mr.  La  Rue:  You  can  reach  the  Argentine  by  shipping  full  cargoes 
of  wine. 

Mr,  Haraszthy:  Oh,  yes;  but  what  ship  would  take  a  full  cargo  of 
wine?  My  attention  has  been  drawn  to  that.  There  may  be  a  chance 
of  inducing  this  new  steamship  company  to  stop  at  Buenos  Ayres  and 
take  in  hides,  tallow,  etc.,  coming  up,  and  take  back  wines.  And  they 
could  do  so  without  very  much  delay. 

A  Voice:  There  is  one  problem  that  strikes  the  grower  always  a^ 
peculiar,  and  that  is  that  he  comes  to  San  Francisco  and  sells  his  wine 
for  10  cents  a  gallon,  and  afterward  when  he  buys  it,  he  has  to  pay  four 
bits  a  bottle  for  it,  and  there  is  an  immense  difference  between  the  two. 

Mr.  Haeaszthy:  I  will  answer  that.  I  have  bought  wine  within. 
the  last  six  months  for  which  I  paid — it  was  the  last  vintage — for  which 
I  paid  $1  25.     The  wine  that  you  bottle,  if  it  has  the  name  of  any 
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prominent  house,  is  the  best  that  you  have  of  that  particular  quality, 
tfhether  it  is  Zinfandel  or  anything  else.  These  wines  have  to  be  three 
or  four  years  old,  and  the  man  that  bottles  wine  is  taking  enormous 
risks.  I  can  tell  you  of  firms  that  are  selling  on  six  months'  time,  any 
(juantity  that  you  want,  for  $1  90  a  dozen  bottles.  The  cost  for  the 
leautiful  caps  alone  is  $5  a  thousand. 

A  Voice:  I  never  struck  it. 

Mb.  Haraszthy:  Very  well;  you  come  down  to  my  store,  and  I  will 
gbow  you. 

A  Voice:  I  have  been  in  New  York,  and  seen  California  wine,  beau- 
tifully capped  and  cased,  at  $2  10  a  case. 

Mb.  Haraszthy:  The  trouble  generally  is  this:  that  your  interests 
have  compelled  you  to  dispose  of  your  cellars  just  as  they  are.  In  them 
you  will  find  quite  an  amount  of  poor  wine,  and  you  will  find  some  lots 
of  very  excellent  wine.  They  are  all  unclassified,  and  they  are  all  sold 
entirely  too  cheap;  and  I  assure  you  that  if  you  went  down  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  wine  merchants'  afiairs  you  would  find  that  these  wines  don't 
bring  any  more  on  'Change  than  the  others.  But  he  is  selling  s6  low  at 
present  that  he  cannot  afford  to  sell  his  best  wines.  Every  wine  mer- 
chant here  has  some  wine  that  he  don't  care  about  selling.  He  knows 
that  he  will  get  his  price  some  time;  but  that  is  rather  expensive,  and  I 
assure  you  that  wine  is  being  sold  in  the  East  for  $2  50  to  $3  a  case.  Now 
these  Zinfandels,  say,  must  be  from  two  to  three  years  old;  they  must 
be  racked  off,  and  if  you  pay  rent,  insurance,  and  other  expenses,  you 
ean't  keep  them  for  less  than  7  cents  a  gallon  every  year.  You  can 
figure  it  down  to  4  cents,  but  in  that  case  a  man  must  own  the  prop- 
erty and  charge  nothing  on  rent  account.  I  know  a  number  of  restau- 
rants and  establishments  here  that  are  paying  6  cents  for  pints,  bottles 
returned,  and  12  to  13  cents  for  quarts.     [Applause.] 

Captain  McIntyre:  I  desire  to  express  my  concurrence  with  the 
last  speaker  relative  to  the  distillation  of  our  surplus  wine,  and  I  desire 
principally  to  say  that  care  should  be  used  in  this  direction.  Don't  let 
the  wines  spoil;  don't  wait  until  they  are  old  and  spoiled,  because  the 
quality  of  our  brandy  will  be  deteriorated,  and  we  will  suffer  in  conse- 
quence. Every  man  engaged  in  making  wine  knows  what  wiU  be  good, 
and  what  will  be  bad,  and  what  will  be  medium.  There  is  no  doubt  in 
his  mind;  but  he  says,  ^^I,  will  wait  and  see  if  anybody  comes  along  who 
will  take  it  all."  That  is  not  the  way  to  do  it.  When  you  have  wine 
that  is  not  good  for  the  market,  distill  it. 

We  can  make  good  brandy  in  California.  Another  point,  don't  try 
to  make  brandy  at  the  lowest  possible  figure.  Whatever  you  do,  go 
dow.  If  your  distiller  says  that  it  will  cost  you  5  cents  a  gallon,  don't 
hurry  him;  make  the  brandy  right;  don't  attempt  to  rush  it  along  so  as 
to  make  it  at  the  lowest  possible  price.  Don't  engage  a  man  at  $1  a 
day  to  keep  up  your  fires  and  trust  that  everything  will  come  out  all 
riglit.  That  is  not  the  way;  go  slow;  whatever  you  do,  distill  the  wine 
before  it  is  spoiled  and  you  will  get  a  good,  sound  brandy,  and  get  a 
good,  sound  price  for  it. 

The  Chairman:  There  is  a  resolution  before  the  house;  we  want  to 
dispose  of  that  before  we  adjeurn.  I  want  to  say,  also,  that  I  concur 
with  Mr.  Haraszthy,  We  are  all  too  willing  to  place  our  sins  on  the 
shoulders  of  others.  We  have  done  this  thing  voluntarily.  We  have 
planted  the  vineyards,  we  have  built  our  cellars,  and  if  we  have  done 
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it  in  excess  we  have  only  done  what  other  people  have  done.  Now,  as 
Viticultural  Commissioner  for  the  Sonoma  District,  I  have  been  charged 
repeatedly  and  repeatedly  with  being  to  blame  for  this  state  of  affaire. 
I  say  that  we  have  not,  since  the  Commission  was  in  existence,  advised 
anybody  to  plant  a  vine.  And  now  I  say,  gentlemen,  look  at  home  and 
see  if  you  are  not  to  blame  yourselves.  You  have  planted  more  vines 
than  you  can  take  care  of,  and  when  we  ask  you  to  form  a  distilling 
company  we  can't  get  the  capital,  I  tried  here,  Capt.  Mclntyre  worked 
hard,  and  now  what  is  the  use  of  kicking.  We  are  in  a  fair  way  to  get 
a  good  price  for  our  grapes,  I  think,  from  the  reports.  We  see  day 
dawning,  and  I  say  hold  on;  hold  your  breath  and  sweep  around  your 
own  doors,  and  see  that  your  own  doors  are  clean. 

Mr.  Rossi:  I  will  withdraw  my  motion. 

The  Chairman:  One  more  thing,  gentlemen.  I  want  to  announce  the 
committee  that  is  going  to  visit  the  World^s  Fair  Commission.  I  will 
put  upon  that  committee  Mr.  La  Rue,  Mr.  Mclntyre,  and  Judge  Stanly. 
Of  course,  I  have  been  added  on  there  by  the  convention. 

Mr.  Bundschu:  I  move  that  a  vote  of  thanks  be  tendered  to  Mr. 
DeTurk  as  our  Chairman,  and  to  Mr,  Scott,  the  Secretary,  for  their 
kindness  during  this  meeting. 

[The  motion  being  duly  seconded,  was  upon  vote  declared  duly 
carried.] 

Mr.  La  Rue  :  I  suppose  that  we  can't  see  the  World's  Fair  Commis- 
sion until  next  month.  The  Commission  will  not  be  in  session  until 
the  second  Tuesday  of  the  month. 

The  Chairman:  I  suggest  that  we  do  our  business  through  the  Secre- 
tary, Mr.  Scott.     He  will  attend  to  it  for  us. 

The  convention  then  adjourned  sine  die. 
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THE  UTILIZATION  OF  WINE  RESIDUES. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Wherever  grape  growing  has  had  any  considerable  extension  it  forms 
oae  of  the  most  important  branches  of  agriculture.  Although  in  most 
grape-growing  countries  great  attention  is  paid  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil  and  the  making  of  wine,  too  little  attention  is,  as  a  rule,  given  to 
the  utilization  of  waste  products,  which,  with  proper  care,  can  be  turned 
to  vast  practical  advantage.  The  waste  products  that  permit  of  the 
most  ready  treatment  are: 

First — The  pomace. 

Second — ^The  lees. 

Third — The  tartar  which  separates  from  the  wine  and  deposits  itself 
in  crusts  on  the  inside  of  the  casks  or  barrels. 

In  the  principal  wine-producing  countries  of  the  world  these  products 
represent  an  aggregate  value  of  several  millions,  but  as  a  rule  little  use 
is  made  of  any  of  these  except  in  the  manufacture  of  cream  of  tartar. 
In  France,  more  than  in  any  other  country,  all  of  these  products  are 
extensively  worked,  large  factories  being  established  for  the  purpose. 
Raw  tartar  is  exported  from  most  of  the  other  great  wine-producing 
countries. 

The  value  of  these  bye-products,  and  the  various  methods  of  working 
them  to  practical  advantage,  have  been  known  for  some  time.  For 
instance,  in  the  works  of  the  well-known  physicist  and  chemist.  Dr.  T. 
R.  Glauber,  dated  1658,  will  be  found  the  method  of  pressing  wine  from 
the  lees  and  of  producing  brandy  and  tartar  from  lees  and  pomace. 

But  in  most  of  the  leading  wine-producing  countries  only  a  little  use 
is  made  of  the  pomace  and  lees.  One  of  the  oldest  methods  of  utilizing 
the  pomace  is  in  making  '*  press  wine,'^  which  is  accomplished  by  adding 
water  to  the  pomace,  and  letting  it  ferment.  Even  the  old  Roman  authors 
fipeak  of  jfhe  preparation  of  "  press  wine  "  from  the  pomace,  which  they 
called  lara,  and  gave  to  their  slaves. 

In  some  places  brandy,  or.  a  grape  spirit,  is  made  from  the  pomace; 
in  others  it  is  fed  to  cattle,  or  used  as  fuel.  In  some  countries  oil  is 
expressed  from  the  grape  stones. 

But,  as  a  rule,  these  waste  products  of  the  winery  and  wine  cellar  are 
lot  put  to  their  highest  use.  The  principal  point  is  to  extract  every 
Valuable  ingredient,  and  not  lose  one.  This  can  be  accomplished  in  dif- 
ferent ways,  but  also  as  to  give  everybody,  even  the  smallest  producers, 
^  chance  to  work  up  all  the  residues,  and  not  waste  anything.  The 
proper  use  of  these  products  is,  therefore,  of  great  importance  to  all 
producers. 
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CHAPTER  L 

PROPER  MANNER   TO  USE  POMACE CHEMICAL  COMPOSITION  OF  POMACE. 

Pomace  is  what  remains  in  the  press  after  pressing  is  over.  It  will 
contain,  in  spite  of  the  most  careful  pressing,  and  with  the  use  of  the 
most  powerful  hydraulic  pressure,  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the 
juice  of  the  grape,  or  must,  or  fermented  must,  as  the  case  may  be, 
and  other  substances,  such  as  sugar,  etc.  The  quantity  of  juice  remain- 
ing in  pomace  varies  according  to  the  pressure  applied  and  to  the  sugar 
content  of  the  grapes  originally.  Therefore,  in  good  wine  years,  when 
the  sugar  content  runs  high,  the  pomace  will  be  found  to  be  more  valu- 
able than  in  the  poorer  years.  Although  in  one  hundred  parts  of  per- 
fectly ripe  grapes  there  may  be  even  95  per  cent  of  juice,  yet  it  might 
be  said  that  on  the  average  far  less  can  ever  be  expressed.  Moreover, 
the  juice  remaining  in  the  pomace  is  not  the  only  ingredient.  There 
also  remains  the  skins,  consisting  largely  of  cellulose,  the  common  vege- 
table ingredient,  and  also  tannin;  and  in  the  skins  of  blue  grapes  will 
be  found  a  peculiar  blue  coloring  called  oenocyanin,  which  gets  its  red 
color  through  mixing  with  acids,  and  is  soluble  in  diluted  spirit  of  wine 
and  a  little  tartaric  acid.  This  is  the  coloring  matter  of  red  wines.  In 
the  pomace  will  also  be  found  the  grape  stones,  which  have  often  been 
analyzed,  and  which  contain  from  6  to  7  per  cent  of  tannin;  from  10  to 
20  per  cent  of  oil,  depending  more  or  less  on  the  climate;  and  also  some 
vegetable  albumen  and  cellulose.  The  grape  stems  remaining  in  the 
pomace  also  contain  considerable  tannin  (in  dried  stems  from  6.5  to  7.3 
per  cent),  and  also  malic  and  tartaric  acids. 

The  skins  may  be  said  to  contain  vegetable  albumen,  cellulose,  and 
pectose  in  the  following  proportions: 

Cellulose  [  „^  . 

Pectose    \  .86 percent. 

Vegetable  albumen 14percent 

Total 100  percent. 

The  relative  proportion  of  stones,  skins,  and  stems  in  the  pomace 
varies  with  diiFerent  grapes,  their  degree  of  ripeness,  and  other  matters. 
The  ingredients  of  the  ashes  of  pomace,  after  burning,  are  also  of 
importance.  These  are  principally  carbonic  acid,  sulphate  of  potash, 
sulphate  of  soda,  chloride  of  potash,  chloride  of  sodium,  phosphate  of 
lime,  carbonate  of  lime,  clay,  compounds  of  magnesium,  oxide  of  iron, 
etc.  Dried  pomace  gives,  according  to  the  kind  and  ripeness  of  the 
grapes,  from  2.5  to  6  per  cent  of  ash.  Of  the  ingredients  of  the  ash, 
the  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  are  the  most  important  and  valuable. 
The  proportion  of  the  ingredients  varies  not  only  with  the  variety  of 
grapes,  but  also  with  the  proportion  of  stones,  skins,  and  stems  in  the 
pomace.     This  can  be  seen  by  the  following: 
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Analyses 

OF  Ash 

BS  OP  F 

OMACE, 

Skins,  £ 

>TONBS,  AND  StBMS. 

Mineral  Constituents 
of  Ash. 

Pomace, 

Skins. 

Stones. 

Stemg. 

After 

Boussin- 

gault. 

After 
Albert, 

After 
Ber- 
thier. 

After 
Crasso. 

After 
Crasso. 

Alter 
Crasso. 

After 
Crasso. 

After 
Ber- 
thier. 

Potash_... 

Soda 

52.64 

0.68 

16.26 

3,13 

4.68 

37.00 
1.99 

26.93 
5.48 
0.59 

*59,69 

22.86 
3.78 

41.656 
2.130 

20,315 
6.019 
2.107 
0.768 
3.464 
2.480 

19.675 
0.509 

46.887 
1.618 

21.731 
6.461 
1.971 
0.511 
2.571 
3.828 

16.666 
0.733 

27,868 

29,454 

*4t8l 

TilTTIft     _     ^             _ 

32,169 

8.627 
0.445 
0.348 
0.952 
2.398 
27.005 
0.276 

35.567 
8,659 
0.647 
0.452 
L273 
2.608 

21.054 
0.344 

45.a 

Magnesia 

Iron  oxide 

Manganese  oxide       

Siliceous  acid  - 

0.78 

3.14 

21.05 

1.26 

""l3;67" 

Sulphuric  acid 

7.70 

15.26 

0.59 

Phosphoric  acid 

Hydrochloric  acid 

13.20 

♦Chloride  of  sodium  and  potash. 

This  shows  that  the  potash,  phosphoric  acid,  and  lime  are  the  most 
important  mineral  constituents  of  the  ash. 


CHAPTER  II. 


WORKING   POMACE. 


As  a  rule,  only  a  small  portion  of  the  valuable  constituents  of  pomace 
are  turned  to  practical  use.  The  greater  part  of  the  attention  paid  to 
the  pomace  is  the  extraction  of  the  spirit  which  still  remains  in  the 
pomace  after  fermenting,  by  making  the  so-called  pomace  brandy.  As 
a  rule,  the  oil  is  not  extracted  from  the  stones,  but  this  practice  has 
lately  been  introduced  in  Italy,  and  thence  into  France,  Switzerland, 
and  some  parts  of  Germany.  Elsewhere  different  uses  are  made  of 
pomace.  Thus,  in  France,  particularly  near  Montpellier  and  in  lower 
Styria,  it  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  verdigris.  In  other  places  it 
enters  into  the  manufacture  of  potash. 

Again,  in  some  places,  pomace  is  used  for  fodder  and  manure,  but 
usually  it  is  thrown  away  altogether.  If  the  pomace  is  utilized  to  the 
fullest  extent  it  will  be  found  that  the  bye-products  thus  obtained  will 
defray,  in  a  large  measure,  the  expenses  of  the  winery,  and  allow  the 
profits  on  the  wine,  brandy,  and  vinegar  to  be  almost  wholly  net.  Large 
establishments  will  be  found  particularly  advantageous  in  working  up 
the  pomace.     The  operating  expenses  can  thus  be  considerably  reduced. 

The  manner  of  procedure  to  realize  fully  the  products  of  the  pomace 
is  as  follows: 

First — The  tartaric  acid,  which  is  in  combination  with  lime  and 
potash,  is  extracted  from  the  fresh  unfermented  pomace  if  the  must  is 
removed  from  the  pomace  before  fermentation. 

Second — If  the  pomace  is  not  fermented,  it  is  set  in  fermentation. 
From  the  fermented  pomace  the  brandy  is  distilled.  Distilled  and 
dried  pomace  can  be  used  in  this  process  for  fuel,  reducing  the  cost,  and 
the  ashes  make  a  most  excellent  fertilizer  for  the  vineyard. 

Third — If  it  is  desired  to  extract  the  oil  from  the  grape  stones,  they 
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cftn  be  sifted  out.     After  the  oil  is  extracted  the  stones  can  be  used  as 
a  source  of  tannin. 

PRODUCTION   OP   TARTARIC   ACID. 

To  produce  tartaric  acid  or  tartrates  from  pomace,  the  fresh  pomace  is, 
ajccording  to  the  French  system  of  Von  Juette  and  de  Ponteves,  taken 
from  the  press  and  placed  in  large  tubs  which  are  lined  with  lead. 
ffater  enough  is  added  to  cover  the  pomace,  and  a  little  over.  Add 
irst,  2  kilogrammes  (4.4  pounds)  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  to 
every  hectolitre  (26.4  gallons)  of  water.  Now  let  hot  steam  pass 
through  a  pipe  into  the  pomace,  and  let  it  slowly  cook  for  three  or  four 
hours.  In  the  reaction  which  follows,  the  lime  takes  up  the  sulphuric 
add  and  the  tartaric  acid  is  set  free.  Boiling  the  pomace  in  the  sul- 
phuric acid  does  not  affect  its  value  for  later  operations,  and,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  some  of  the  cellulose  is  converted  into  grape  sugar,  increasing,  if 
anything,  the  quantity  of  grape  spirit  which  may  be  obtained  later. 
The  liquor  in  the  tubs  which  contains  most  of  the  free  tartaric  acid  is 
drained  from  the  pomace  and  the  pomace  itself  is  thoroughly  pressed. 
The  liquor  then  goes  into  other  tubs  lined  with  sheet-lead.  A  stirring 
device  is  placed  within  and  has  to  be  covered  with  lead. 

gig.  1 


Fig.  1  shows  a  tub  with  such  an  attachment,  which  is  worked  by 
hand,  and  which  can  be  detached  at  any  time.  In  large  establishments 
this  is  worked  by  steam  power.  After  the  liquor  has  been  poured  into 
the  tub,  lime  water  is  added  as  long  as  the  liquid  shows  an  acid  reaction, 
meanwhile  agitating  by  means  of  the  stirrers.  Blue  litmus  paper  is  the 
best  means  of  testing  the  state  of  the  liquid.  When  lime  water  is  added 
the  tartrate  of  lime  is  formed,  and  as  soon  as  the  stirring  is  done  it  set- 
tles to  the  bottom  of  the  tub.  This  has  afterwards  to  be  thoroughly 
cleansed  with  clear  water.  The  lime  tartrate  can  then  be  sold  as  such 
or  worked  over  again.  Should  sulphate  of  magnesia  be  present  in  any 
quantity,  it  may  prevent  the  lime  salt  from  precipitating  thoroughly. 
In  this  case  you  will  have  to  pour  from  four  to  five  parts  of  water  on  the 
pomace  and  add  enough  soda  to  allow  the  liquid  to  react  neutrally,  after 
Wing  been  boiled  three  hours.  This  turns  the  tartrate  of  lime  into 
Carbonate  of  lime,  which  separates  from  the  liquid;  and  the  tartaric 
salts  of  sodium  and  potassium  remain  behind.    The  tartrate  of  lime 
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can  subsequently  be  obtained  by  dissolving  one  part  of  chloride  of 
calcium  in  three  parts  of  water,  and  adding  this  to  the  neutral  liquid. 

On  the  average  the  pomace  remaining  from  grapes  which  will  pro- 
duce 10,000  hectolitres  of  wine  will  produce  20,000  kilogrammes  (44,000 
pounds)  of  tartaric  acid  so  treated.  (About  twenty  pounds  to  the  ton 
of  grapes.) 

After  having  extracted  the  tartaric  acid  from  pomace,  the  remaining 
liquor  is  again  poured  on  the  new  pomace.  It  is  best  to  heat  a  little 
before  doing  so,  so  as  to  permit  of  rapid  fermentation,  in  case  the  fer- 
mentation has  not  already  occurred.  The  best  temperature  is  from  20° 
to  25°  C.  (67°  to  77°  F.).  Closed  fermenting  vats,  such  as  should  be 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  red  wine,  should  be  used  here,  to  prevent 
the  further  fermentation  into  vinegar.  At  a  temperature  of  25°  C.  (77° 
F.)  the  fermentation  will  be  completed,  so  that  all  the  possible  spirit 
will  be  formed  in  the  wine  pomace. 

MAKING    SPIRIT   FROM   THE    POMACE    AND    (ENANTHIC   ETHER,  AFTER  HAVING 
GONE    THROUGH   THE   ABOVE    PROCESS. 

As  stated  above,  the  yield  of  brandy  from  pomace  will  be  increased 
whenever  the  above  process  is  employed,  because  the  addition  of  sul- 
phuric acid  will  increase  the  percentage  of  sugar.  The  amount  of  alcohol 
remaining  in  the  pomace,  of  course,  varies  very  much.  It  depends  not 
only  on  the  amount  of  sugar  originally  contained  in  the  grapes,  but  also 
on  how  much  they  have  been  pressed  and  how  the  pomace  has  been  pre- 
served. As  the  internal  revenue  tax  on  the  manufacture  of  brandy  is 
very  high,  and  as  pomace  sometimes  contains  very  little  alcohol,  the 
expenses  of  distillation  must  be  made  as  small  as  possible,  to  insure 
any  profit  from  operations,  and  the  processes  must  be  made  as  simple 
as  practicable;  most  of  the  stills  used  up  to  the  present  time  do  not 
answer  the  requirements  of  cheapness  and  simplicity.  In  their  arrange- 
ment and  operation  most  of  them  will  be  found  more  or  less  annoying 
and  wasteful  as  regards  time. 

Direct  heating  in  all  pomace  stills  is  to  be  avoided,  as  liable  to  burn 
the  pomace;  much  water  has  to  be  added  in  these  cases,  and  this  delays 
heating  and  necessitates  a  large  consumption  of  fuel.  Moreover,  when 
the  mash  is  heated  in  this  manner,  the  pomace  must  be  constantly  stirred 
so  as  to  prevent  burning  at  the  bottom  of  the  still.  All  this  can,  how- 
ever, be  done  away  with  by  using  steam  for  distilling. 

To  manufacture  brandy  from  pomace  on  a  large  scale  and  profitably,  a 
distilling  apparatus  must  be  provided  which  permits  of  quick  filling  and 
emptying  of  the  pomace,  and  at  the  same  time  will  permit  of  the  constant 
use  of  the  steam  and  water  at  the  command  of  the  distiller.  Wherever 
steam  is  used,  the  copper  boilers  can  be  dispensed  with  and  oak  or 
other  casks  can  be  substituted  instead.  Already  several  well-constructed 
stills  for  handling  pomace  and  lees  have  been  devised,  and  now  only 
those  that  can  be  recommended  will  be  mentioned. 

Figs.  2  and  3  show  the  construction  of  a  still  suitable  for  handhng 
pomace.  It  is  worked  by  steam,  and  is  so  arranged  as  to  allow  a  con- 
tinuous action.  Two  of  the  three  boilers  in  Fig.  2  are  constantly  at  work 
while  the  third  is  being  emptied  and  filled.  The  apparatus  (Fig.  2) 
consists  of  three  boilers  I,  II,  and  III,  each  one  holding  about  560  litres. 
A  is  the  tank  for  the  once  distilled  spirit;  B,  B,  B  are  the  beckons;  C 
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^8  the  cooler;  E  is  the  alcoholometer,  which  indicates  the  proof  of  the 
^stillate;  D  is  the  receiver  of  the  distillate;  F^  i^,  jPare  the  filling  doors 
/^i  the  boilers;  H  is  the  steam  pipe;  /,  J,  /  are  valves  for  turning  ofi"  the 
steam;  K,  Ky  K  are  the  discharge  pipes;  L  the  conduit  pipe  which  lets 
^ff  the  dregs;  c,  c,  c  are  testing  cocks;  d  is  the  pipe  for  letting  out  the 
^^<^e  distilled  spirit;  M  is  the  pipe  for  supplying  the  cooler  with  cold 
J^ater.  The  cocks  a  a,  a  a,  a  d  are  for  enabling  any  one  of  the  boilers 
7^l>e  cut  off  from  the  others.    N  supplies  the  cold  water  to  the  becken. 
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The  manipulation  of  this  apparatus  is  as  follows:  First  all  the  three 
boilers  are  filled  with  pomace,  and  all  pipes  and  cocks  are  closed,  as 
well  as  the  doors  t\  Fy  F.  Steam  is  then  slowly  turned  on  through  the 
pipe  jff.  The  valves  a  of  boiler  I  and  a  of  boiler  II  are  then  opened, 
and  then  the  valve  J  of  boiler  I.  The  pomace  in  boiler  I  is  thereby 
boiled  by  this  operation,  and  the  vapors  pass  into  boiler  II,  where  first 
they  are  partially  condensed.  The  higher  alcoholic  vapors  pass 
through  the  cock  a  of  boiler  II  into  the  pipe  above,  and  thence  to  the 
tank  A  for  once  distilled  spirit.  Here  another  partial  condensation 
takes  place,  the  lower  degree  spirit  running  back  to  the  boilers,  and  the 
higher  alcoholic  vapors  passing  to  the  beckens  B,  B,  B.  Here  again  a 
partial  condensation  ensues,  and  still  the  higher  alcoholic  vapors  pass 
into  the  cooler  0,  where  the  water  is  eliminated  as  much  as  possible, 
and  all  vapors  condensed,  and  the  brandy  finally  goes  into  the  receiver 
D,  passing  the  alcoholometer  at  E. 

As  soon  as  the  still  has  been  run  for  an  hour,  the  contents  of  boiler  I 
may  be  tested  through  cock  c.  If  no  alcoholic  vapors  come  out  (which 
can  easily  be  told  by  the  smell),  the  valve  J",  of  boiler  I,  is  shut,  and 
the  cock  a,  of  boiler  II,  and  a,  of  boiler  III,  are  opened.  The  cocks  a 
and  d,  of  boiler  I,  are  closed.  Boiler  I  is  now  entirely  cut  off  from  the 
others,  and  can  be  emptied  and  refilled,  while  boilers  II  and  III  will 
work  the  same  as  I  and  II  did  before.  An  hour  or  so  later  the  contents 
of  II  can  be  tested  through  the  cock  c,  and  if  no  more  alcohol  is  con- 
tained in  the  boiler,  it  is  cut  off  in  a  similar  manner,  and  boilers  III 
and  I  are  operated  together,  while  II  is  being  emptied  and  refilled.  In 
this  manner  the  pomace  is  thoroughly  worked  and  the  hottest  steam 
thrown  into  pomace  already  partially  exhausted  of  its  alcohol.  It 
usually  takes  from  three  quarters  to.  one  and  one  half  hours  to  deprive 
each  cask  of  all  its  alcohol  after  the  steam  is  turned  directly  in. 

Of  course,  a  large  pomace  still  like  this  is  feasible  only  where  large 
quantities  of  pomace  are  obtainable. 

Whenever  only  a  small  quantity  of  pomace  is  to  be  distilled,  the  still 
shown  in  Fig.  4  will  be  found  suificient  for  all  purposes.  This  can  also 
be  worked  by  steam,  has  a  wooden  boiler,  and  is  very  much  like  the 
one  described  before.  A  is  the  wooden  boiler;  B  is  the  cooler;  C  is  the 
opening  for  charging  the  still;  the  steam  is  admitted  at  D;  E  is  the 
manhole  for  discharging;  J^  is  a  reservoir  for  water  with  which  to  cool  B. 
At  a  there  is  an  arrangement  for  catching  the  cenanthic  ether.  The 
boiler  can  be  made  any  desirable  size.     In  this  apparatus  it  holds  560 


htres  of  pomace.     The  time  required  for  running  a  charge  of  this  size 
is  from  two  to  two  and  one  half  hours. 

Portable  apparatus  will  be  found  very  convenient,  if  the  laws  of  the 
country  will  permit.  Such  portable  stills  are  greatly  in  favor  in  Italy. 
Pig.  5  shows  such  a  still.  Por  this  one  a  gold  medal  was  awarded  at 
the  International  Exposition  at  Conegliano,  in  1881.  The  still  rests  on 
a  two-wheeled  carriage.  J.  is  a  steam  boiler;  Fthe  firing;  D  the  chim- 
ney passing  through  the  boiler;  5  is  a  cylindrical  boiler,  which  contains 
four  perforated  false  bottoms,  on  which  the  pomace  to  be  distilled  is 
placed;  iiTis  a  crane  for  handling  the  pomace;  C  is  the  doubler,  cooled 
by  the  outer  air;  E  is  the  cooler  with  a  worm;  ^p  is  a  small  doubler  with 
a  low-wine  pipe  into  C  The  last  portion  of  the  distillate  is  condensed 
in  the  worm  Z.  g  is  the  pump  for  supplying  cold  water  to  E,  The 
water,  when  it  is  heated  in  E^  is  used  in  the  boiler  A  for  getting  up 
\  steam,  passing  through  the  pipe  m. 

In  operating  the  boiler,  B  is  filled  with  pomace  and  closed  tight. 

Steam  is  then  introduced  through  the  pipe  6.     The  first  partial  rectifi- 

I  cation  of  the  alcoholic  vapors  is  accomplished  in  the  upper  part  of  the 

boiler  B,    All  of  that  part  of  the  distillate  which  condenses  in  G  is 

I .  carried  back  to  the  boiler  through  the  pipe  c,  and  another  rectification 

1  is  accomplished  in  the  upper  part  of  E.    With  this  apparatus  can  be 
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produced,  including  the  time  of  filling  and  discharging,  a  product  of 
from  15  to  17  litres  of  proof  brandy  per  hour. 

Steam  is  always  preferable  for  distilling.  If  fire  is  used  the  product 
may  be  very  inferior.  With  the  stills  described  in  Figs.  2,  3,  4,  and  5, 
a  more  aromatic  product  will  be  obtained  than  if  an  ordinary  still  is 
used. 

The  peculiar  aroma  of  wine  is  due  to  oenanthic  ether.  Pure  alcohol 
boils  at  78,3*^'  C.  (172*^  F.),  while  oenanthic  ether  does  not  boil  until  a 
temperature  of  225°  to  230°  C.  (437°  to  446°  F.),  and  so  a  great  part  of 
the  oenanthic  ether  remains  in  the  boiler  in  the  usual  process  of  distil- 
lation. With  a  second  distillation  of  the  pomace  with  very  hot  steam, 
most  of  it  can  be  driven  oil',  and  if  a  still  like  Fig.  4  is  used,  this  sub- 
stance can  be  caught  separately  by  using  a  small  apparatus  shown  at  a. 
Such  an  arrangement  is  shown  in  Fig.  6.  It  consists  of  the  glass 
vessel  a,  having  a  small  opening  on  the  top,  and  which  can  be  opened 
or  closed  at  pleasure  by  the  glass  stopper  h.  At  the  bottom  there  is  a 
larger  opening,  which  is  closed  by  a  cork.  Through  the  cork  tubes  are 
run,  as  shown,  into  the  vessel  a.  Both  tubes  are  of  copper  or  brass,  and 
the  longer  one  is  bent  rectangularly  as  shown  in  c  c.  The  joint  at  e,  with 
the  pipe  in  the  cooler,  must  be  snug  and  tight. 

As  soon  as  the  distilled  spirit  begins  to  run,  the  stopper  h  is  opened 
and  the  stop-cock  d  is  closed.  The  vessel  then  begins  to  fill;  as  soon 
as  it  is  filled,  the  opening  h  is  closed  with  the  stopper,  and  the  cock  d  is 
opened.  As  long  as  the  opening  h  is  kept  tight  the  vessel  will  not 
empty,  and  still  the  distilled  spirit  passes  readily  through;  //  is  a  bragg 
plate  designed  to  give  more  strength  to  a. 

The  mode  of  operation  is  as  follows:  When  nearly  all  the  alcohol  has 
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been  distilled  from  the  pomace,  very  hot  steam  is  turned  in.  This  drives 
the  oenanthic  ether  from  the  pomace.  It  is  condensed  with  the  steam  in 
the  cooler,  and  thence  it  goes  into  the  apparatus  above  described.  The 
cenanthic  ether  has  a  lighter  specific  gravity  than  water,  and  floats  on 
the  surface  in  the  glass  vessel.  As  soon  as  no-  more  oenanthic  ether 
gathers  on  the  surface  the  distillation  is  stopped.  The  oenanthic  ether, 
if  wanted  in  the  brandy,  can  of  course  be  added.  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol. 
If  it  is  added,  the  aroma  of  the  brandy  will  be  found  to  be  greatly 
increased.  It  gives  the  well-known  cognac  flavor  so  much  desired,  if 
the  brandy  lays  for  some  time. 

Instead  of  the  apparatus  above  described,  the  one  shown  in  Fig.  7 
can  be  employed. 


.  This  consists  of  the  glass  vessel  I  and  the  tubes  d  and  e,  both  of  glass. 
The  principle  is  exactly  the  same  as  previously  described,  h  rests  on  a 
tripod,  and  can  be  placed  underneath  the  pipe  running  from  the  cooler, 
BO  as  to  let  the  distillate  run  into  the  funnel  a  of  the  pipe  e.  Thence  it 
runs  into  h,  where  the  oenanthic  ether  gathers  in  the  upper  part. 
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Brandy  made  from  pomace  in  the  ordinary  way  is  the  poorest  of  all 
spirits  made  from  wine*  It  is  thus  of  considerable  advantage  to  get  out 
the  oenanthic  ether  in  the  above-described  manner,  as  the  quality  wiU 
thereby  be  considerably  increased.  The  loss  of  time  and  extra  expense 
involved  will  be  found  more  than  repaid  by  the  improved  quality  of  the 
brandy. 

PRODUCTION   OF   GAS   AND   FRANKFORT   BLACK   FROM    POMACE. 

After  the  spirit  has  been  extracted  from  the  pomace  by  distillation, 
the  pomace  can  be  nsed  in  the  manufacture  of  gas.  It  can  also  be  used 
for  making  a  black  color,  Frankfort  black,  by  carbonizing  it  in  closed 
retorts. 

H.  W.  Ilgen,  of  Gruenstadt  (Palatinate),  was  the  first  one  whose  atten- 
tion was  drawn  to  the  possibility  of  utilizing  the  gas  evolved  in  the  pro- 
cess of  making  Frankfort  black.  After  several  futile  efforts  he  succeeded 
at  last  in  finding  a  method  by  which  he  could  produce  from  pomace 
previously  used  for  making  brandy  a  gas  suitable  for  heating  or  illumi- 
nating, and  then  use  the  refuse  for  manufacturing  Frankfort  black.  The 
apparatus  for  making  gas  from  pomace  is  the  same  as  that  used  in  man- 
ufacturing coal  or  wood  gas.  Most  of  the  pomace  produced  in  France, 
after  the  spirit  and  tartar  are  extracted,  is  used  in  the  production  of  gas. 
In  Germany  the  first  step  in  this  direction  was  made  at  the  gas  factory 
at  Gruenstadt,  and  the  result  was  entirely  satisfactory. 

The  bye-products  arising  in  the  production  of  gas  from  pomace  are 
essentially  the  same  as  the  bye-products  where  wood  is  used,  namely, 
pyro ligneous  acid,  ammoniacal  liquors,  an  aggregate  of  hyrocarbons 
similar  to  coal  tar,  all  of  which  can  be  used  in  making  creosote,  paraffin, 
etc.  Before  being  used,  the  pomace  must  be  absolutely  free  from  alcohol, 
through  having  been  distilled,  or  having  the  alcohol  extracted  in  some 
other  manner — by  exposure  to  the  air,  for  instance — and  dry  and  free 
from  mold.  The  manufacture  of  gas  will  be  found  particularly  profit- 
able wherever  large  quantities  of  pomace  are  obtainable. 

The  pomace  is  pressed  as  soon  as  it  comes  from  the  still,  and,  placed 
in  wooden  frames,  is  left  to  dry  in  the  open  air.  Artificial  heat  for  drying 
is  not  to  be  recommended,  as  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  gas  obtained 
subsequently  may  be  injured  thereby.  The  pomace  usually  loses  one 
half  its  weight  in  drying. 

Cast-iron  retorts  for  making  the  gas  are  best.  There  is  no  fear  what- 
ever from  sulphur  J  as  there  is  in  using  coal.  There  is  no  need  here  to 
describe  the  process  of  gas  making.  Sufiicient  pomace  is  placed  in  each 
retort  to  fill  it  five  or  six  tenths  full.  The  pomace,  say  from  20  to  50 
kilos  (44  to  110  pounds)  at  a  charge,  is  introduced  into  the  retort  on  a 
shovel,  which  is  at  once  withdrawn  and  the  door  quickly  shut.  A 
rapid  and  violent  distillation  of  the  pomace  ensues.  It  may  require 
four  hours  to  complete  the  work,  but  as  a  rule  the  process  is  more  i*apid 
than  with  coal  gas.  The  only  special  care  is  to  see  that  the  pomace  is 
not  too  dry  before  going  out.  The  retorts  should  not  be  heated  more 
than  to  a  dark  red  heat.  Gas  stoves  will  be  found  to  work  best  in  this 
connection,  as  being  better  regulated.  When  the  pomace  is  withdrawn 
from  the  retorts  it  will  be  found  to  be  of  a  deep  blue-black  color,  espe- 
cially if  the  proper  precautions  have  been  observed  in  making  the  gas. 
This  black  substance  gives  the  Frankfort  black  of  commerce  a  very  fine 


Velvety  black  color.     If  the  heat  in  making  the  gas  has  been  higher 
than  dark  red,  the  residue  will  be  dark  grayish  in  color. 

The  distillation  in  the  retorts  may  be  considered  as  accomplished  at 
the  end  of  one  or  two  hours.  The  retort  is  then  discharged.  As  soon 
as  it  is  opened,  the  gas  remaining  is  lighted,  so  as  to  prevent  a  possible 
explosion  while  discharging.  The  residue  must  be  withdrawn  from  the 
retorts  just  as  fast  as  is  possible  so  as  to  prevent  burning  as  much  as 
may  be.  The  contents  are  pulled  from  the  retort  with  a  broad  hook, 
and  dumped  into  a  sheet-iron  can  covered  by  a  tight-fitting  lid.  This 
is  to  exclude  the  air  while  the  residue  is  cooling.  It  is  not  objectionable 
to  have  the  can  partially  full  of  clear,  pure  water  to  facilitate  the  cooling 
of  the  red-hot  mass.  The  gas  is  subsequently  cleaned  and  purified  in 
the  same  way  that  wood  gas  is  cleaned  and  purified.  The  gas  lime  thus 
obtained,  and  other  bye-products,  are  utilized  in  the  same  way  as  bye- 
products  from  other  gas  houses.  The  experiments  at  Gruenstadt  show 
that  if  the  retorts  are  charged  with  50  kilogrammes  (110  pounds)  of 
perfectly  dry  pomace,  the  product  will  be  about  17-^  cubic  metres  (about 
20  cubic  yards)  of  gas  of  a  much  greater  illuminating  power  than  coal 
gas.  This  is  if  the  retorts  are  heated  to  a  white  heat.  With  only  a  low, 
red  heat,  a  charge  of  50  kilogrammes  (110  pounds)  has  produced  15.6 
cubic  metres  of  gas  of  the  same  illuminating  power  as  coal  gas. 

Dried  grape  stones,  on  account  of  the  large  quantity  of  oil  they  con- 
tain, give  fully  double  as  much  gas  as  the  rest  of  the  pomace,  and  of 
a  much  better  illuminating  power. 

The  Frankfort  black,  remaining  after  the  gas  has  been  extracted  from 
the  dry  pomace,  amounts  to  about  25  per  cent  of  the  original  weight  of 
the  pomace. 

It  can  also  be  stated  here  that  lees  can  be  used  for  making  gas  and 
Frankfort  black  after  the  brandy  has  been  withdrawn  from  them  by 
means  of  distillation. 

*  To  produce  Frankfort  black  after  the  retort  residues  have  cooled,  the 
mode  of  procedure  is  as  follows: 

The  residue  is  placed  in  wooden  soaking  tubs,  and  hot  water  is  poured 
over  it.  All  the  soluble  alkali  is  soaked  out,  the  process  being  continued 
until  the  liquor  above  the  residue  is  clear  and  shows  no  alkaline  reac- 
tion. The  soaking  tubs  are  the  same  as  those  used  in  producing  potash; 
that  is,  cylindrical,  higher  than  broad,  and  the  best  are  made  of  larch. 

Pig.  8  shows  such  a  tub.  There  is,  as  is  seen,  a  double  bottom,  the 
upper  one — A — perforated,  and  from  15  to  20  centimetres  (5  to  7  inches) 
above  the  lower  one.  The  perforated  bottom  is  covered  with  coarse  can- 
vas. It  is  best  to  supply  the  perforated  bottom  with  the  attachment 
shown  in  the  cut,  to  facilitate  the  removal  of  the  Frankfort  black  when 
desired.  This  attachment  is  very  simple,  consisting  of  two  wooden 
sticks  B  B,  which  are  joined  to  the  perforated  bottom  and  connected 
at  the  top  as  shown,  by  means  of  a  rope  attached  at  c,  which  is  con- 
nected with  a  windlass.  The  false  bottom  can  then  be  lifted  out  of  the 
tub  at  pleasure.  The  liquor,  which  gathers  between  the  two  bottoms, 
can  be  withdrawn  at  pleasure  at  D, 

After  the  residue  has  been  thoroughly  soaked,  it  consists  chiefly  of 
Very  finely  divided  carbon  and  carbonate  and  phosphate  of  lime,  and  a 
Very  small  percentage  of  silica. 

The  residue  is  ground  while  wet,  as  soon  as  taken  frdm  the  soaking 
tubs,  and  can  then  be  sold. 
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If  it  is  desired  to  obtain  perfectly  pure  Frankfort  black — that  is,  to 
remove  any  lime  that  may  remain — the  residue  must  be  mixed  with 
cold  concentrated  muriatic  acid,  and  then  wash  several  times  with  pure 
water  to  remove  the  chlorides  that  form  and  the  last  of  the  free  acid. 
The  black  can  then  be  dried  and  sold.  The  remaining  liquor  neutralized 
is  an  excellent  fertilizer. 

Should  no  water  have  been  in  the  sheet-iron  box  when  the  residues 
were  removed  from  the  retort,  some  ash  will  form  around  the  residues 
in  the  box,  no  matter  what  care  is  taken  to  prevent  it.  These  ashes 
should  be  separated  from  the  residue  before  soaking.  They  can  he 
utilized  in  making  potash,  etc.,  as  they  will  produce  from  27  to  30  per 
cent  of  potash. 

Great  cleanliness  and  care  are  essential  to  the  production  of  Frankfort 
black. 

Briefly  stated,  1,000  kilos  (2,200  pounds)  of  pomace  from  the  distil- 
lery will  make  about  500  kilos  (1,100  pounds)  of  dry  pomace,  and  this 
quantity  will  produce  156  cubic  metres  of  gas  fully  as  good  as  the  best 
coal  gas,  besides  products  of  distillation  in  the  retorts,  and  from  100  to 
125  kilos  (220  to  275  pounds)  of  pure  Frankfort  black. 

If  you  will  compare  the  production  of  gas  from  pomace  with  that 
from  coal  or  wood,  it  will  be  found — 

.      1.  That  pomace  can  be  bought  cheap  in  all  wine-producing  countries, 
especially  after  having  passed  through  a  pomace  still. 

2.  No  alterations  have  to  be  made  in  existing  gas  houses,  so  that 
pomace  can  be  used  while  obtainable,  and  the  factories  can  afterward 
return  to  the  regular  materials  when  pomace  gives  out.  This  is  already 
done  in  many  gas  houses  in  France. 

3.  The  product  of  gas  from  pomace  is  far  greater  than  from  ordinary 
coal,  and  the  bye-products  are  more  valuable,  the  Frankfort  black  being 
net  profit. 

4.  If  it  is  wished  to  give  particular  attention  to  the  production  of  a 
very  fine  black,  which  pays  best  of  all,  no  high  temperature  is  used  in 
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the  process  of  making  gas,  and  a  saving  is  etfected  in  this  respect.  Cast- 
iron  retorts  can  be  used,  too,  and  they  will  last  long,  there  being  no 
destruction  from  sulphur.  The  retorts  can  also  be  easily  cleaned.  It 
can  be  easily  seen  that  the  process  is  profitable  when  pomace  is  cheap 
and  available  in  considerable  quantities. 

Lees  can  also  be  used  in  making  gas  as  well  as  distilled  pomace. 
As  early  as  1862,  R.  Mueller,  of  Kitzingen,  used  lees  for  this  purpose. 
They  are  equally  as  good  as  the  best  boghead  coal.  According  to 
Schlamp,  a  hundred- weight  of  lees  will  give  from  400  to  450  cubic  feet 
of  gas,  which  will  give  an  illuminating  power  of  ten  to  twelve  candles, 
burning  A.\  cubic  feet  per  hour.  Six  to  seven  hundred- weight  of  lees 
will  give  a  hundred-weight  of  Frankfort  black. 

USE   OP   THE   GRAPE    STONES. 

Grape  stones  can  be  worked  up  in  many  different  profitable  ways. 
Up  to  the  present  time  but  little  effort  has  been  made  to  realize  their 
valuable  constituents,  and  then  only  to  extract  the  oil  from  them.  This 
oil  has  been  extracted  for  some  time  in  Italy,  and  in  some  parts  of ' 
Switzerland,  France,  and  Germany.  In  some  places  they  are  used  for 
feeding  fowls. 

The  most  valuable  parts  of  the  grape  stones  are  the  oil  and  the  tan- 
nin. The  percentage  of  oil  contained  ranges  from  10  to  30  per  cent;  in 
a  cold  climate  less;  in  the  southern  countries  more.  Moreover,  the 
state  of  the  weather  during  the  growth  and  maturation  of  the  grapes 
has  great  influence  on  the  quantity.  The  stones  of  blue  grapes  also 
show  more  oil  than  those  of  the  white  varieties.  The  stones  from  grapes 
grown  on  young  vines  will  also  show  more  oil  than  on  older  vines. 

The  oil  itself  is,  when  fresh,  of  a  bright  golden  or  greenish-yellow 
color,  afterward  turning  brown  as  it  becomes  older.  It  is  somewhat 
thick,  has  a  mild  taste,  almost  without  smell,  and  is  far  superior  to  nut 
oil.  It  dries  in  open  air.  The  specific  gravity  at  15°  C.  (58°  F.)  is 
0.92O3.  It  begins  to  congeal  at  -^15°  C.  (5°  F.),  and  at  —16°  C.  or  —17° 
C.  it  turns  brown  and  becomes  of  the  consistency  of  butter.  It  burns 
very  slowly,  but  when  fresh  it  can  be  used  as  sweet  oil  or  lamp  oil. 
When  old  it  makes  an  admirable  oil  for  paints;  it  also  makes  a  splendid 
Boap  when  saponified  with  alkali. 

The  stones  also  contain  from  5  to  7^  per  cent  of  tannin.  This  differs 
from  the  ordinary  tannin  of  commerce,  and  is  to  be  highly  recommended 
for  use  in  fine  wines. 

The  stones  are  separated  from  the  pomace  by  shaking  and  sifting. 
They  are  then  washed  with  water  and  quickly  dried,  otherwise  they 
will  mold.  The  drying  can  be  done  in  open  air  wdth  frequent  turning, 
or  in  a  regular  drying-room.    They  can  then  be  kept  for  a  long  time. 

To  obtain  the  oil,  the  stones  are  ground  fine  and  the  oil  pressed  out. 
The  oil  can,  however,  be  best  extracted  by  the  use  of  bi-sulphide  of  car- 
bon or  benzine.  Both  dissolve  the  oil  very  easily,  and  can  be  driven 
off  equally  easily  by  distilling,  being  used  over  and  over  again;  nearly 
always  the  bi-sulphide  is  used  at  the  present  time,  as  much  more  oil  is 
obtained  by  its  use. 

The  bi-sulphide  is  poured  over  the  ground  stones  in  a  specially  pre- 
*^^  pared  apparatus,  then  filtered  and  distilled.    The  whole  operation  before 
filtering  should  be  done  in  a  tightly  closed  receptacle,  the  bi-sulphide 
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being  very  volatile.  The  remaining  powder  can  be  used  for  the  extrac- 
tion of  tannin.  After  the  oil  and  tannin  are  extracted,  the  residue  can 
be  used  in  making  Frankfort  black. 

A  tannic  extract  of  the  grape  stones  can  be  used  in  wine  instead  of 
pure  tannin.  To  make  this  one  litre  of  80°  proof  spirit  is  added  to  every 
kilogramme  (2.2  pounds)  of  powdered  grape  stones.  Let  this  digest 
for  fourteen  days,  stirring  frequently.  Then  filter.  Add  to  the  stones 
residue  half  as  much  water  as  was  originally  taken  of  spirit,  and  let 
this  digest  eight  days  more.  Filter  again,  and  the  two  filtrates  are 
mixed  for  use.  In  this  manner  a  tannic  extract  is  obtained  from  the 
stones,  which  is  of  great  value  in  cellar  operations.  , 

From  2  to  3  litres  of  this  extract  will  be  found  sufficient  to  clear  1,000 
litres  of  thick  wine.  It  can  be  clarified  with  gelatine  or  isinglass,  in 
case  the  tannic  extract  does  not  perform  the  work  perfectly. 

In  France  grape  stones  are  often  fed  to  horses  and  mules.  H.  Mares 
and  T.  Bauscaren  ("Moniteur  Scientifique,"  1866,  p.  188)  published  the 
results  of  experiments  made, and  recommended  that  grape  stones  be 
used  instead  of  oats.  The  value  of  grape  stones  for  feed  arises  from 
their  content  of  protein  substances — fat,  as  well  as  potash  and  phos- 
phoric acid. 

One  thousand  kilogrammes  (2,200  pounds)  of  grape  stones  and  oats 
contain: 


Ash. 

Potash. 

Lime. 

Phosphoric 
Acid. 

Oats 

30  kilogrammes,  in  which  are... 
28  kilogrammes,  in  which  are_  — 

6.42  kilos. 
8.07  kilos. 

1.12  kilos. 
9.48  kilos. 

6.15  kilos. 

Grape  stones 

6,72  kilos. 

One  hundred  parts  of  stones  contain: 

Fresh 
Stones. 

Dried  at 
105deg,a 
(221deg.F.) 

Dry  matter 

61.00 
9:11 
9.90 

Protein __  

14.93 

Fat 

16J22 

J.  Nessler  also  recommends  that  the  stones  ground  in  the  above- 
described  processes,  and  with  the  tannin  extracted,  be  used  as  a  fertilizer. 
It  will  also  be  found  that  the  grape  stones  are  one  of  the  best  foods  for 
fowls.  All  this  shows  the  value  of  grape  stones,  and  yet  but  little 
attention  is  paid  to  realizing  on  them. 


CHAPTER  III. 

METHODS   OF    USING   POMACE   IN  THE   PRODUCTION   OF  WINE. 

The  smaller  producers  of  wine  should  give  particular  attention  to  the 
following  directions  for  turning  their  pomace  to  practical  use.  The 
different  methods  are  separately  mentioned  in  order  that  all  may  take 
advantage  of  them,  according  to    the  quantity  of   pomace  which  is 


available  for  use.  Everything  has  been  omitted  which  calls  for  any 
expensive  apparatus  or  great  technical  skill  or  knowledge,  and  methods 
guch  as  can  be  employed  by  any  wine  producer  are  given;  at  the  same 
time  sufficient  attention  has  been  given  to  the  utilization  of  everything 
of  practical  value,  with  the  least  possible  cost. 

Most  wine  producers  do  not  have  the  time  during  the  vintage  to  use 
the  pomace,  and  it  must  be  preserved  without  rotting  until  such  time  as 
at  is  wanted.  Pomace  ordinarily  warms  up  and  starts  to  ferment  within 
two  days  after  pressing,  with  the  formation  of  acetic  acid  (vinegar). 
The  pomace  can  be  kept,  however,  in  tubs  or  barrels  covered  over.  The 
pomace  must  be  packed  tight  into  these  receptacles.  The  nearer  these 
are  made  air  tight  the  better.  If  the  pomace  is  to  be  first  used  for  mak- 
ing brandy,  a  little  spirit  can  be  sprinkled  in  while  packing,  if  the 
pomace  is  not  at  once  placed  in  the  still.  Fresh  grape  leaves  should  be 
placed  over  the  top  of  the  pomace  in  the  packages,  and  over  this  a  thick 
covering  of  clay,  which  must  be  kept  moist  to  prevent  cracking.  The 
receptacles  should  be  kept  in  a  cool  place,  and  as  a  rule  it  is  best  to 
have  them  under  ground.  The  main  desideratum,  in  any  case,  is  to 
prevent  the  air  from  circulating  in  the  mass,  which  will  certainly  lead 
to  the  escape  of  the  alcohol,  and  loss  by  mold  and  acetic  fermentation. 

Pomace,  if  kept  air  tight,  will  remain  unchanged  for  a  long  time,  and 
need  not  be  worked  up  until  winter  time,  or  at  any  other  time  that  suits 
the  convenience  of  the  wine  maker.  The  contents  of  each  receptacle 
will,  of  course,  have  to  be  worked  up  as  soon  as  it  is  opened. 

In  many  places  pomace  brandy  is  made  and  the  remaining  pomace 
afterward  used  for  fertilizing  the  vineyard.  The  potash  and  phosphoric 
acid  contained  really  represents  all  the  fertilizing  power  of  the  pomace. 
In  others  it  is  used  for  making  cream  of  tartar;  in  others  for  making 
Frankfort  black,  as  above  described. 

Whenever  the  production  of  brandy  is  not  desired,  it  is  by  all  means 
to  be  recommended  that  the  pomace  be  used  for  making  after-wine 
(piquette),  as  in  this  way  much  of  the  alcohol  remaining  is  turned  to 
practical  use,  and  the  pomace  remaining  can  go  into  fertilizers  or  used 
for  making  the  black.  Again,  vinegar  can  be  made  from  pomace  after 
the  after-wine  is  made. 
'   We  will  now  take  up  these  subjects  one  by  one. 

PRODUCTION  OF  POMACE  BRANDY. 

Whatever  has  been  said  in  the  previous  chapter  about  making  brandy 
from  pomace  on  a  large  scale,  applies  equally  well  on  a  small  scale. 
Whenever  small  producers  make  brandy  they  usually  do  it  in  an  anti- 
quated, unreasonable  way,  and  they  do  not  begin  to  get  the  full  value 
of.the  residue.  Nearly  all  of  the  old-fashioned  stills  consist  of  a  kettle, 
helmet,  and  cooler,  arranged  in  the  crudest  fashion.  The  devices  for  filling 
and  discharging  are  poor,  taking  up  much  time  in  manipulation,  and 
the  product  is  almost  invariably  poor  and  low  in  proof.  By  using  such 
a  still  the  operation  is  seldom  profitable,  and  the  consumption  of  fuel 
and  time  is  a  most  serious  matter.  The  same  conditions  requisite  in 
distilling  on  a  large  scale  apply  with  equal  force  here;  i.  ^.,  quality 
of  product,  high  proof,  and  saving  of  fuel  and  time. 

I  will  only  mention  two  stills  that  are  adapted  for  the  use  of  the 
small  producer.    Fig.  9  shows  a  practical  still — practical,  because  it  has 
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a  large  opening  on  the  side  for  discharging  the  spent  pomace.  Next  to 
the  helmet  is  a  large  opening  for  charging  the  still,  and  at  the  bottom 
of  the  still  is  a  pipe,  through  which  burnt  sediment,  lees,  etc.,  can  be 
drawn  off.  The  emptying  and  filling,  therefore,  does  not  require  mucb 
time.  The  water  in  the  cooler  is  supplied  by  suitable  pipes,  and  kept 
running  in  at  the  bottom  a^d  out  at  the  top.  Such  a  still  has  a  capacity 
of  560  litres,  and  a  charge  can  be  run  through  in  from  two  and  one  half 
to  three  hours. 

As  has  already  been  mentioned  in  reference  to  large  stills,  the  use  of 
steam  is  to  be  recommended.  Direct  firing  is  apt  to  cause 'burning  of 
the  pomace,  and  consequent  bad  taste  and  smell  of  the  product.  As  it 
may  not  pay  small  producers  to  use  steam,  the  still  of  Curandeau  is  to 
be  recommended.  No  burning  of  the  pomace  can  occur  in  this  still, 
though  direct  firing  is  employed. 

Fig.  10  shows  such  a  still.  It  is  a  column  still,  consisting  of  the  boiler 
Ay  over  which  is  a  cylindrical  column  5,  By  By  B,  By  each  portion  being 
separate  and  having  a  sieve-like  bottom.  In  a  small  apparatus  the 
still  is  about  one  metre  (thirty-nine  inches)  high,  and  the  cylindrical 
compartments  fit  exactly  one  within  another.  On  top  is  the  helmet  0,  and 
the  compartments  are  kept  together  by  the  braces  d  c.  The  steam  and 
alcohol  go  through  the  pipe  e  to  the  cooler  D,  where  they  are  condensed, 
and  run  oif  at  <x,  after  having  passed  the  alcoholometer  at  E.  The 
supply  of  cold  water  which  passes  through  the  pipe  Gr  into  the  cooler  is 
regulated  by  the  faucet  /,  and  the  heated  water  runs  out  at  c.  The  lees, 
etc.,  are  removed  from  ^  at  i^. 

To  fill  the  still,  the  first  compartment  of  the  column  above  the  boiler 
is  filled  with  pomace.  Then  the  second,  and  so  on.  The  remaining 
liquor,  if  any  there  be,  is  poured  on  top  of  the  pomace  in  the  top  com- 
partment. The  helmet  is  adjusted,  and  the  still  is  braced  together  by 
the  rods  dcydc.  As  soon  as  the  water  in  the  boiler  begins  to  evaporate, 
the  vapors  pass  upward  through  the  sieve-like  bottoms  of  the  several 
compartments,  and  the  alcohol  is  soon  carried  off.     It  is  best  to  have 
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an  extra  column  of  compartments  for  each  boiler,  if  the  laws  will  permit, 
90  that  while  the  alcohol  is  being  boiled  out  of  one  set,  the  others  can  be 
discharged  and  refilled. 

This  distilling  apparatus  not  only  allows  the  distiller  to  use  direct 
•firing  on  a  small  scale,  with  the  advantages  accruing  from  the  use  of 
steam,  but  the  distillate  can  be  obtained  of  high  proof  from  the  start. 

With  the  two  attachments  for  gaining  the  oenanthic  ether  (described 
in  Pigs.  6  and  7),  the  producer  is  enabled  to  save  this  product  with  his 
small  apparatus.  The  attachments  are  placed  on  the  still  as  soon  as  all 
the  alcohol  is  distilled,  in  the  manner  previously  described.  As  soon 
as  all  the  oenanthic  ether  is  obtained,  which  can  be  told  by  the  stoppage 
of  the  formation  of  new  drops  of  it  in  the  attachment,  the  process  is  over. 
The  oenanthic  ether  can  be  used  for  improving  the  quality  of  the  brandy 
in  the  manner  previously  described. 

If  steam  is  used  in  distilling  pomace  it  is  not  necessary  to  add  any 
Water  to  it,  but  if  direct  firing  is  employed  water  must  be  added  to  pre- 
,  vent  burning  and  to  facilitate  the  operation. 

An  improvement  can  be  made  in  the  brandy  by  pouring  over  the 
pomace,  before  the  distillation,  a  concentrated  solution  of  grape  sugar 
aind  water — or  fermented  solution — as  the  quality  of  the  brandy  and 
the  quantity  of  the  distillate  can  be  greatly  increased  thereby. 

The  best  method  of  preparing  this  is  as  follows:  For  every  100  kilos 

(220  pounds)  of  fresh  pomace  from  the  press,  take  twelve  crushed  quinces 

I  of  medium  size;  add  the  quinces  to  a  mixture  of  50  kilos  (110  pounds) 

of  grape  sugar  dissolved  in  3  hectolitres  (about  80  gallons)  of  water,  and 
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pour  the  mixture  over  the  above  quantity  of  pomace.  Let  this  mash 
ferment  for  eight  weeks  in  closed  fermenting  vats,  or  in  closed  barrels^ 
arranged  as  described  in  a  future  chapter.  The  quinces  will  be  found 
to  give  a  most  delicate  aroma  and  flavor  to  the  mash. 

After  the  mash  has  fermented  out  it  is  distilled.  The  alcoholic  prod- 
uct will  be  found  to  have  increased  very  materially,  and  the  brandy  will 
be  very  aromatic,  and  after  some  time  in  warehouse  will  be-  found  to 
resemble  cognac  very  strongly.  It  can  even  be  sold  as  such.  This 
method  of  distilling  pomace  and  grape  sugar  will  be  found  even  more 
profitable  than  that  of  using  pomace  direct. 

After  distillation  it  will  be  found  that  many  valuable  potash  and  lime 
salts  remain  in  the  liquor  and  pomace,  the  most  valuable  of  which  are 
the  tartrates.  When  the  hot  solution  as  it  comes  from  the  pomace  still' 
cools  oif,  the  so-called  cristaux  de  marc  crystallize  out.  In  many  places 
in  France  and  Italy  this  process  is  carried  on,  but  it  is  not  nearly  as 
extensively  done  in  the  Palatinate.  A  very  common  method  is  to  dry 
out  the  pomace,  and  when  the  tartar  has  crystallized,  sift  it  out.  The 
coarse  crystals  are  afterward  refined. 

It  is  still  more  advantageous  to  press  the  pomace  as  it  comes  from  the 
still  (and  while  warm),  and  evaporate  the  liquor  which  comes  from  it 
until  a  scum  forms  on  the  surface.  Then  put  the  liquor  in  wooden  tubs,' 
and  the  tartar  crystallizes  out  on  the  sides  and  in  strings.  Fresh  liquor 
from  the  still  is  added  to  the  remaining  brine,  after  the  crystals  have 
been  removed,  and  the  process  is  thus  continued  as  long  as  the  still 
runs.  The  process  is  very  simple,  and  is  profitable  to  all  who  work  at 
it.     The  crystals  are  dried  and  sold. 

Valuable  potash  salts  may  be  obtained  afterward  by  neutralizing  the 
remaining  liquor  with  carbonate  of  lime,  and  stirring  and  heating. 
Chloride  of  calcium  is  then  added,  and  the  potash  salts  are  crystallized 
out. 

The  pomace,  after  the  extraction  of  the  brandy,  the  oenanthic  ether, 
and  the  tartar,  can  still  be  used  for  fuel  or  manure,  or  for  making  the 
Frankfort  black. 

AFTER-WINE  (pIQUETTE). 

If  the  producer  does  not  wish  to  make  pomace  brandy,  or  any  of  the 
bye-products  mentioned  in  connection  therewith,  the  best  plan  is  to  make 
after- wine  (piquette)  from  his  pomace. 

As  already  stated,  no  matter  how  great  the  pressure '  applied  to  pom-' 
ace  in  the  wine  press,  alcohol  or  sugar,  as  the  case  may  be,  will  remain 
in  the  mass.  This  is  especially  true  when  the  seasons  are  favorable  to 
the  development  of  a  high  saccharine  content  in  the  grapes. 

The  juice  remaining  can  be  fully  extracted  by  means  of  water,  as 
well  as  certain  tartrates  and  other  potash  salts. 

In  making  after-wine  according  to  the  Petiot  system,  the  best  results 
of  any  are  obtained.  Unfortunately,  this  system  has  not  been  used  to 
any  extent  outside  of  France,  and  this  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  th& 
French  produce  such  a  cheap,  ordinary  wine  of  a  uniform  character. 
Considering  the  unreasonable  opposition  which  invariably  meets  any 
new  meritorious  proposition,  the  Petiot  system  will  always  require  time 
to  be  introduced,  and  particularly  in  Germany  and  Austria.  It  is  likely^ 
however,  that  this  rational  system  of  making  after-wine  will  be  intro- 
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duced  in  most  wine-producing  countries,  for  almost  everywhere  pomace 
is  used  in  some  manner  for  making  a  cheap  wine  for  family  use. 

Even  in  the  days  of  the  old  Romans  a  beverage  was  made  by 
pouring  water  on  pomace.  It  was  called  lara^  reminding  one  of  the 
term  "  Lauer,"  or  "  Leier,"  by  which  it  is  now  known  in  some  countries. 
In  Austria  it  is  called  "Hansel"  and  ^^Glauer,"  and  in  Italy  an  after- 
wine  is  made  which  is  called  vino  piccolo.  There,  however,  the  pomace 
is  not  pressed,  but  the  juice  is  merely  allowed  to  drain  out,  after  which 
an  equal  quantity  of  water  is  poured  on  the  pomace.  This  method  of 
making  after-wine  might  be  called  an  imperfect  Petiot  system. 
.  The  usual  method  of  making  after-wine  is  to  add  water  to  thoroughly 
pressed  pomace,  and  to  let  the  mass  stand  for  several  hours,  after  which 
the  pomace  is  pressed  and  the  wine  used  for  immediate  consumption. 
This  wine  will  not  keep,  on  account  of  the  small  percentage  of  alcohol 
contained,  and  it  always  tastes  of  the  pomace. 

A  more  rational  method  will  enable  the  producer  to  make  a  wine  that 
in  bad  years  may  even  approach  the  first  pressing  in  quality,  and  may 
even  be  blended  with  it.  In  good  years,  when  the  grapes  get  thoroughly 
ripe  before  picking,  the  after-wine  may  be  made  of  very  good  quality. 
Several  methods  are  proposed.  Either  some  water,  in  which  grape  sugar 
or  cane  sugar  is- dissolved  to  the  limit  originally  contained  in  the  must, 
ifl  poured  on  the  pomace,  and  fermentation  is  allowed  to  proceed;  or  as 
much  alcohol  is  added  to  the  water  as  you  desire  in  the  wine,  and  the 
pomace  is  allowed  to  digest  in  this  solution  of  alcohol  and  water. 

If  it  is  wished  to  let  the  pomace  ferment  with  sugar  and  water,  cane 
sugar  will  be  found  better  than  grape  sugar,  as  the  grape  sugar  of  com- 
merce generally  contains  only  about  60  to  76  per  cent  of  sugar  that 
can  be  fermented,  the  balance  being  unfermentable  substances  and 
water.  On  the  other  hand,  ordinary  cane  sugar  contains  at  the  utmost 
not  to  exceed  5  per  cent  of  water  and  other  substances.  Although  cane 
sugar  is  more  expensive,  less  will  be  needed  to  secure  the  desired  quan- 
tity of  alcohol  in  fermentation.  Moreover,  five  parts  of  cane  sugar  will 
give  as  much  alcohol  as  six  parts  of  pure  grape  sugar  by  fermentation. 

Cane  sugar  is  thus  but  little  more  expensive  than  grape  sugar,  and 
its  use  is  to  be  advised  further,  because  no  foreign  substances  are  intro- 
duced into  the  wine,  and  time  is  saved  by  the  greater  readiness  with 
which  it  dissolves. 

If  alcohol  is  added  instead  of  sugar — and  this  is  by  far  the  most 
expeditious  and  satisfactory  way — use  only  the  neutral  spirit  of  wine. 
It  can  be  produced  easily  in  any  wine-growing  country,  and  can  be  tested 
more  easily  in  regard  to  strength  and  cleanliness  than  the  sugar.  The 
process  is  also  simpler  and  cleaner. 

To  avoid  as  far  as  possible  the  taste  of  the  pomace  in  the  after-wine, 

•  it  must  be  used  just  as  soon  as  it  comes  from  the  wine  press,  and  they 

Bauet  not  be  allowed  to  ferment  one  instant.    It  is  advisable  not  to 

press  the  first  time  too  hard,  as  all  the  valuable  ingredients  are  extracted 

in  the  later  process  anyway.    If  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  work  up 

;  the  pomace  at  once,  it  is  urged  that  it  be  sprinkled  with  a  little  spirits 

;  of  wine  before  use. 

The  process  of  making  after-wine  is  very  simple,  and  no  apparatus 

.other  than  that  ordinarily  found  in  wineries  is  needed.      Should  the 

:'  producer  have  large  fermenting  vats,  they  will  be  found  very  convenient, 

out  an  ordinary  barrel  will  do.     The  vat  or  barrel  should  be  mounted  a 
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little  above  the  level  so  as  to  permit  of  easy  access  below,  and  the  bottom 
of  the  vat  should  have  a  bung-hol^  well  stoppered  and  covered  from 
above  with  grape  stems,  or  leaves,  to  prevent  the  pomace  running' out 
with  the  wine  when  it  is  drawn  off. 

The  vat  is  filled  about  two  thirds  with  fresh  pomace,  and  over  it  ie 
poured  the  sugar  and  water  until  the  vat  is  nearly  full.  A  cover  is 
then  placed  over  the  vat  with  a  fermenting  bung.  This  precaution 
makes  acetic  fermentation  impossible. 

During  the  fermentation  the  temperature  should  be  maintained  at 
from  12°  to  14°  Reaumer  (68°  to  62°  F.). 

The  pomace  and  sugar  and  water  may  ferment  out  in  three  or  fiye 
days,  but  if  the  temperature  above  noted  is  maintained  it  may  take 
from  six  to  eight  days.  If  water  and  alcohol  are  used  instead  of  water 
and  sugar,  the  mass  should  be  allowed  to  digest  about  four  days,  keep- 
ing covered  as  before,  and  with  a  fermenting  bung. 

As  a  rule  it  is  not  desired  to  have  the  alcoholic  strength  of  the  after- 
wine  very  high,  and  an  18  or  20  per  cent  solution  of  sugar  and  water 
will  be  found  to  meet  all  requirements.  For  preparing  an  18  per  cent 
solution,  about  30  kilos  {66  pounds)  of  grape  sugar  will  be  needed  to 
every  100  litres  of  water.  If  cane  sugar  is  used,  20  kilos  (44  pounds) 
will  be  found  sufficient. 

If  it  is  wished  to  make  a  lighter  wine  a  16  per  cent  solution  will  do. 
To  prepare  this,  about  25  kilos  (55  pounds)  of  pure  grape  sugar,  or  17 
kilos  (38  pounds)  of  cane  sugar,  to  100  litres  of  water  should  be  taken. 
Grape  sugar  varies  considerably  in  its  content  of  water,  and  when  this 
sort  of  sugar  is  used,  a  saccharometer  had  best  be  used  as  a  test,  but  the 
result  even  then  can  be  said  to  be  only  approximate,  as  the  commercial 
grape  sugar  always  contains  foreign  substances. 

The  content  of  tartaric  acid  can  also  be  calculated,  so  that  you  can 
add  any  that  may  be  deemed  necessary. 

After  having  gone  through  the  process  as  above  described,  and  tapped 
off  the  wine  at  the  bottom  of  the  vat,  the  pomace  remaining  is  by  no 
means  exhausted.  Water  and  sugar,  or  alcohol  and  water,  can  be  added 
three  or  four  times  more. 

The  after-wine  obtained  in  this  way  on  the  second  or  third  time  is  not 
inferior  to  the  first,  but  has  even  more  flavor  and  aroma.  However,  the 
best  way  of  making  after- wine  is  as  follows: 

Place  4  hectolitres  (105  gallons)  of  pomace  in  a  vat,  and  add  880 
litres  of  water,  mixed  with  120  litres  of  80°  spirits  of  wine,  10  kilos  (22 
pounds)  of  cane  sugar,  and  4  kilos  (9  pounds)  of  tartaric  acid.  Let  the 
mixture  stand  for  five  days  at  a  temperature  of  from  15°  to  18°  Reau- 
mer and  then  tap  off  the  liquor.  By  adding  sugar  a  fermentation  is  set 
up,  which  facilitates  the  extraction  of  the  ilavoring  matter  from  the 
pomace.  With  this  method  the  pomace  can  be  used  several  times  over. 
If  blue  grapes  are  used,  of  course  the  wine  should  remain  on  the  pomace 
somewhat  longer  in  order  to  extract  all  the  coloring  matter  possible. 
After  taking  as  many  runs  of  wine  from  one  lot  of  pomace  as  is  desired, 
the  vat  is  emptied  and  the  pomace  put  through  the  press.  The  pomace 
can  then  still  be  used  for  making  Frankfort  black,  or  for  fuel  or  fertil- 
izer. 

The  quality  of  after- wines  produced  by  these  different  methods  is  but 
little  different  from  natural  wine.  They  contain,  of  course,  but  little 
acid,  and  if  perfectly  ripe  grapes  have  been  used  the  deficiency  is  very 
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inarked,  and  had  best  be  supplied  by  the  addition  of  some  acid  to  the 
proper  standard  (5  per  1,000). 

If  fermented  too  long  the  after-wines  are  apt  to  contain  too  much  acid. 
If  too  much  tannin  is  present  it  can  be  removed  with  gelatine. 

The  cellar  management  of  after- wine  does  not  differ  from  that  of  other 
ffines.  Such  wines  are  a  cheap  and  healthy  beverage  for  the  vineyard 
hands.  Whenever  made  from  the  pomace  of  the  best  grapes  they  can 
often  be  blended  to  advantage  with  poor  wines,  greatly  adding  to  their 
quality.  I  would  recommend  the  production  of  after-wine  wherever  pos- 
aible  as  one  of  the  most  rational  methods  of  disposing  of  the  pomace. 

PRODUCTION   OF   VINEGAR   PROM    POMACE. 

About  two  centuries  ago  the  well-known  Dutch  philosopher,  Hermann 
Boerhaav,  introduced  a  method  for  making  vinegar  from  pomace.  The 
method  consists  in  placing  grape  stems  and  pomace  in  two  upright 
tanks,  one  filled  completely  full  and  the  other  half  full.  Wine  is  added 
sufficiently  to  enable  the  pomace  to  be  poured,  and  the  contents  are  then 
constantly  poured  from  one  tank  to  the  other.  This  brings  all  the  mate- 
rial into  contact  with  the  air,  and  acetic  fermentation  sets  up  very 
quickly. 

This  system  of  Boerhaav  has  been  modified  by  the  eminent  Schuetz- 
enbach,  who  invented  specially  constructed  vinegar  tanks,  and  who 
used  diluted  spirits  and  beechwood  shavings  instead  of  wine  and  pomace. 
This  is  the  so-called  rapid  method  of  making  vinegar,  and  the  great 
bulk  of  the  vinegar  of  commerce  is  made  in  this  manner.  It  is  profita- 
ble, because  the  product  considerably  resembles  wine  vinegar,  and  the 
materials  are  cheaper. 

But  wine  vinegar  commands  a  high  price,  and  if  you  are  going  to 
manufacture  it  some  modification  of  the  Schuetzenbach  tanks  is  advisa- 
ble. I  would  recommend  producers  who  have  no  sale  for  their  light 
white  wines  to  experiment  with  vinegar  making  and  the  vinegar  market, 
I  am  not  speaking  of  those  wines  which,  through  carelessness  in  hand- 
ling, are  already  rancid  and  fit  for  little  else. 

Figs.  11  and  12  show  the  most  judicious  arrangement  of  the  vinegar 
tanks  for  handling  pomace.  They  resemble  very  much  the  tanks 
Used  in  the  vinegar  factories,  and  are  based  on  the  same  principle;  i,  e.y 
they  are  so  devised  as  to  bring  the  material  as  much  as  possible  into 
contact  with  the  air. 

Af  A  are  two  tubs  of  oak.  In  order  to  bring  plenty  of  air  into  the 
tub  and  keep  it  there,  four  perforated  bottoms,  a,  a,  a,  a,  are  placed  in 
each  tub.  The  bottom  of  the  top  tub,  5,  is  pierced  with  two  holes,  into 
which  the  strong  glass  tubes,  Fj  F,  are  fitted.  D  is  the  discharge  pipe 
fitted  with  a  faucet.  Around  each  tub  are  five  rows  of  holes  &,  6,  6,  etc., 
each  from  two  to  three  centimetres  in  diameter,  and  bored  obliquely 
toward  the  center  of  the  tubs,  preventing  any  escape  of  fluid  through 
them,  and  at  the  same  time  admitting  air.  B  is  hooped  with  wooden 
hoops. 

Before  using  the  tubs  the  pomace  is  allowed  to  ferment  in  open  air. 
Then  the  lower  false  bottom  is  put  in  place,  filling  up  to  the  level  of 
the  second  false  bottom.  Then  the  second  false  bottom  is  put  in,  and 
so  on.  The  top,  or  filling  tub,  is  then  put  on  top,  and  the  cover  C  This 
done,  the  percolating  liquor  (either  light  wine  or  largely  diluted  alcohol) 
12 «« 
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is  allowed  to  pass  in  at  c.  About  a  6  per  cent  alcoholic  solution  will  be 
found  strong  enough.  Considerable  heat  is  produced  on  adding  this 
liquor,  and  any  evaporation  passes  through  the  tubes  F,  F. 

The  temperature  may  reach  as  high  as  28°  Reaumer,  and  even  more, 
but  it  is  preferable  not  to  let  it  rise  any  higher  than  can  be  avoided,  bo 
as  to  preclude  the  loss  of  alcohol  and  acetic  acid.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  temperature  is  too  low,  the  alcohol  may  pass  clear  through  the 
tub  without  change.  The  operation  should  be  conducted  in  a  tempera- 
ture of  from  15°  to  20°  Reaumer. 

As  will  be  seen  in  Fig.  11,  the  liquor  aggregates  in  the  space  between 
the  lowest  false  bottom  and  the  true  bottom.  The  tube  d  d  is  bent  so 
as  to  get  the  lowest  portion  of  the  vinegar  in  the  tub.  Vinegar  has  a 
higher  specific  gravity  than  the  alcoholic  solution,  and  so  it  sinks  more 
to  the  bottom  of  the  tub. 

In  Fig.  12  the  discharge  pipe  D  is  shown  as  a  bent  glass  tube. 

The  acetification  of  the  alcoholic  liquor  is  not  fully  accomplished  by 
running  it  once  through  the  tub,  and,  according  to  the  alcoholic  degree, 
it  may  have  to  be  run  through  several  times.  It  is  best  to  use  from  two 
to  four  such  tubs,  arranged  so  that  after  the  liquor  passes  through  one, 
it  runs  to  the  next.  If  the  original  liquor  contains  but  3  to  4  per  cent 
of  alcohol,  it  will  be  completely  turned  to  vinegar  by  running  through 
two  tubs. 

These  vinegar  tubs  are  usually  from  1^  to  3  metres  (5  to  10  feet)  in 
height,  and  of  corresponding  diameter. 

If  wine  or  an  alcoholic  solution  of  6  to  8  per  cent  is  used  the  process 
may  be  completed  in  forty-eight  hours. 

A  set  of  vinegar  tubs  once  charged  can  be  kept  running  for  several 
months  before  it  is  necessary  to  put  in  new  pomace.  But  tbe  tubs  must 
never  be  allowed  to  stand  full  of  pomace  without  the  process  of  vinegar 
making  going  on  constantly. 

In  enumerating  the  advantages  of  making  vinegar,  it  will  be  found 
that  by  using  dilute  spirit  and  tubs  charged  with  pomace,  a  vinegar 


0ll  be  produced  equal  to  the  best  wine  vinegar  in  flavor;  that  only  a 
yery  dilute  spirit  or  wine  need  be  used;  and  that  even  then  a  strong 
vinegar  will  be  produced.  Finally,  after  the  pomace  is  taken  from  the 
tubs,  it  is  still  available  for  fertilizers,  etc. 

MANUFACTURE    OF   (ENOCYANIN. 

Pomace  from  blue  grapes  always  contains  a  large  quantity  of  coloring 
matter,  which  can  be  extracted  and  used  for  coloring  red  wines  that  are 
too  pale,  CEnocyanin  is  a  component  part  of  the  skins  of  blue  grapes, 
and  in  its  natural  state  is  a  pure  blue,  turning  red  on  the  addition  of 
acids.  It  is  not  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  or  ether,  but  dissolves  in 
alcohol  mixed  with  tartaric  acid. 

The  color  of  the  resultant  liquor  when  dissolved  varies  according  to 
the  quantity  of  free  acid  present,  being  of  many  shades,  such  as  blue, 
violet  blue,  or  red  in  its  many  varieties.  By  adding  alkali  until  the 
acid  is  neutralized,  the  solution  will  turn  blue,  but  an  excess  of  alkali 
will  ruin  the  color. 

It  is  to  be  recommended  that  the  coloring  matter  be  extracted  when- 
ever possible  from  the  grape  skins,  as  by  rights  this  is  the  only  color 
that  should  be  used  with  red  wines  showing  naturally  a  poor  color.  In 
making  wines  by  the  system  of  Petiot,  it  should  be  used  with  the  alcohol 
and  water. 

The  method  of  extracting  the  coloring  from  the  skins  is  by  means  of 
alcohol,  water,  and  some  tartaric  acid.  By  using  the  following  method, 
each  vintner  will  be  able  to  get  the  coloring  for  his  own  wines  from  his 
own  pomace: 

The  stems  are  separated  from  the  pomace  by  means  of  sifting,  and 
the  stones  are  separated,  as  far  as  possible,  in  the  same  manner,  or  by 
soaking  the  pomace  in  plenty  of  water.  The  skins  are  then  pounded 
with  a  wooden  pestle,  in  small  quantities  at  a  time,  so  as  to  tear  up  the 
coloring  cells  in  the  skins.  The  thoroughly  macerated  skins  are  put  in 
a  tub  with  dilute  alcohol  and  tartaric  acid.  About  12  litres  of  clean 
spirits,  afterwards  diluted,  to  every  10  kilogrammes  (22  pounds)  of 
pomace  and  175  grammes  of  acid,  will  be  found  about  the  right  pro- 
portion. 

The  mixture  is  allowed  to  digest  for  three  or  four  days,  and  then  put 
through  a  strong  crushing  machine.  To  get  still  more  coloring  tnatter, 
the  residue  is  again  treated  with  a  little  spirit  (about  one  half  of  what 
was  used  the  first  time),  and  again  crushed.  The  coloring  matter  thus 
obtained  is  kept  in  glass,  in  a  cool,  dry  place.  It  imparts  a  deep  color 
to  pale-red  wines,  and  not  only  does  this,  but  adds  to  their  flavor.  It 
greatly  improves  the  product  in  bad  years. 

To  obtain  a  more  highly  concentrated  solution  of  oenocyanin,  a  separate 
arrangement  for  distilling  will  be  needed,  and  distilling  should  always 
he  resorted  to  in  the  larger  factories.  The  process  is  begun  as  described 
above,  using  instead  90  per  cent  spirit  and  5  per  cent  tartaric  acid.  This 
process  calls  for  the  use  of  well-tinned  copper  boilers,  and  arranged  to 
allow  the  evaporating  alcohol  to  be  caught  and  saved. 
After  letting  the  mash  of  skins,  alcohol,  and  acid  digest  for  five  or  six 

hours,  it  should  be  crushed  in  a  powerful,  but  small  press,  and  re-treated. 

The  solution  thus  obtained  is  placed  in  a  still  and  reduced  to  one  tenth 

of  the  original  volume,  the  alcohol  being  caught  in  a  suitable  cooler.    To 
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every  ten  parts  of  the  condensed  solution  of  oenocyanin  should  be  added 
four  parts  of  high-proof  spirit.  From  1  to  2  per  cent  of  this  solution 
thus  obtained  is  sufficient  to  color  any  wine  a  dark  red.  Skins  employed 
in  making  oenocyanin  must  be  used  in  a  fresh  state,  and  as  soon  as  they 
come  from  the  press.  Should  this  be  impossible,  they  may  be  kept  a 
short  time  by  first  removing  the  stems  and  stones  and  then  packing  in 
barrels,  with  a  little  spirit  added. 

MAKING   VERDIGRIS. 

The  production  of  the  common,  or  so-called  blue  French  verdigris,  by 
the  use  of  pomace  and  metallic  copper,  consists  in  piling  up  sheets  of 
copper  with  pomace  which  has  undergone  acetic  fermentation,  in  barrels 
or  earthen  vessels.  The  crust  of  verdigris  which  forms  on  the  copper 
is  scraped  off  from  time  to  time.  This  method  is  used  principally  in 
the  wine-growing  districts  of  southern  France.  The  production  does 
not,  however,  form  a  separate  industry,  and  is  generally  counted  by  the 
wine  producers  as  a  side  business,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  Mont- 
pellier  and  Grenoble.  In  that  portion  of  France  nearly  every  wine 
maker  has  his  verdigris  cellar,  and  nearly  all  the  operations  are  done 
by  women.  In  other  countries  of  Europe  the  production  in  this  manner 
is  inconsiderable. 

There  is  another  method,  though  mostly  applied  in  Germany  and 
England,  which  will  be  mentioned  at  this  time,  but  which  does  not 
properly  belong  within  the  scope  of  this  work,  as  it  does  not  deal  with 
the  utilization  of  wine  residues.  In  this  method  copper  plates  are 
piled  on  flannel  dipped  in  vinegar.  The  flannel  is  wet  every  three 
days.  After  fourteen  days  the  copper  plates  are  removed  from  the  flan- 
nel, and  are  occasionally  wet  with  water.  After  the  expiration  of  five 
or  six  weeks  the  plates  are  scraped  off.  This  method  gives  a  very  clean 
green  verdigris. 

In  the  French  method  the  pomace  must  not  be  crushed  too  much,  and 
must  not  have  been  used  in  making  after-wine.  The  pomace,  first  of  all, 
is  placed  in  barrels,  about  45  centimetres  high  and  30  or  35  centimetres 
broad.  The  acetic  fermentation  is  completed  in  these  barrels,  and  the 
temperature  may  rise  as  high  as  35°  to  40°  Reaumer  (110°  to  122^  F.). 
Should  the  acetification  be  too  slow,  it  may  be  hastened  by  stirring  the 
pomace,  and  heating  the  room  in  which  the  fermentation  is  carried 
on.  Too  rapid  fermentation  is  to  be  avoided,  however,  as  involving  the 
loss  of  much  alcohol  and  acid. 

To  ascertain  when  the  pomace  contains  sufficient  acid  for  the  process 
to  begin,  a  plate  of  copper  is  placed  in  the  mass.  This  should  be 
covered  within  twenty-four  hours  with  an  even,  green  coat.  If  it 
"  blisters,"  that  is,  if  it  shows  green  drops  on  the  lower  side,  the  tem- 
perature of  the  pomace  is  too  high,  and  twenty-four  hours  should  elapse 
before  another  test  is  made. 

The  plates  used  in  France  in  the  manufacture  of  verdigris  are  from 
11  to  16  centimetres  long,  8  centimetres  broad,  and  1  millimetre  thick. 
The  remnants  of  ship  sheathings  are  largely  used  in  the  process,  as 
cheap  copper  is  an  absolute  essential  to  the  profitable  operation  of 
the  process.  If  ship  sheathing  remnants  are  used,  they  should  be 
hammered  somewhat  thinner  than  they  are  usually  made,  and  the 
coating  of  copper  oxide  that  always  forms  on  copper  is  thereby  removed. 


They  should  also  be  rubbed  off  with  linen  dipped  in  vinegar,  and 
ined  before  use;  otherwise  they  are  apt  to  turn  black.  Sometimes,  in 
southern  France,  burned  clay  pots  about  45  centimetres  high  and  35 
centimetres  in  diameter  are  used  in  the  process,  instead  of  wooden  barrels. 

The  copper  plates  are  first  heated  to  a  temperature  of  30°  to  40° 
Reaumer  before  an  open  fire,  and  are  then  piled  in  the  barrels  or  pots 
in  layers,  alternating  with  pomace.  At  least  3  centimetres  of  pomace 
should  intervene  between  each  lot  of  plates.  In  this  way  from  one 
hundred  and  twenty  to  one  hundred  and  sixty  of  these  plates  can  be 
placed  in  each  pot,  weighing  altogether  from  15  to  20  kilogrammes  (33 
to  44  pounds).  The  pots  are  covered  with  straw,  admitting  the  air 
freely,  and  are  permitted  to  stand  without  handling  from  two  to  three 
weeks  in  a  cellar  having  a  temperature  of  from  10°  to  20°  Reaumer 
(53°  to  74°  F.). 

As  soon  as  the  pomace  appears  white  on  top,  the  process  of  the  forma- 
tion of  verdigris  is  completed,  and  the  copper  plates  then  show  the  cover 
of  silky,  green,  crystalline  coating  desired.  The  copper  plates  are  then 
removed,  cleaned,  dipped  in  water  diluted  with  vinegar,  and  are  placed 
leaning  against  one  another  on  boards  in  the  cellar; 

This  process  of  dipping  and  drying  is  repeated  six  or  eight  times  a 
week  for  several  weeks.  In  this  way  the  crystalline  covering  is  gradu- 
ally turned  into  the  light  blue,  and  the  verdigris  crust  is  formed,  which 
is  from  3  to  4  millimetres  thick. 

This  crust  is  scraped  off  with  copper  knives  and  kneaded  with  water 
in  a  wooden  trough.  The  kneaded  mass  is  put  in  leather  bags  about 
30  centimetres  long  and  25  centimetres  in  diameter,  and  pressed  in 
square  frames.  They  are  then  permitted  to  dry  in  the  air  and  sun, 
and  the  mass  will  lose  from  40  to  50  per  cent  in  weight. 

The  copper  plates  can  be  used  several  times  until  they  are  very  thin. 
In  this  way  with  every  operation  the  product  of  verdigris  will  be  about 
12  to  15  kilogrammes  (26  to  33  pounds)  from  every  100  kilogrammes 
(220  pounds)  of  copper  plates.  According  to  St.  Pierre,  the  product 
from  3  hectolitres  (80  gallons)  of  moist  pomace  is  about  41  kilogrammes 
(90  pounds)  of  moist  verdigris,  which  is  equal  to  20  kilogrammes  (44 
pounds)  of  the  well-dried  article.  The  blue  verdigris  produced  there 
often  contains  grape  stones.  The  pomace,  after  use  in  this  process,  is 
still  available  for  fuel. 

POMACE   AS  FODDER. 

Nearly  everywhere  in  Eiirope  pomace  is  used  for  fodder.  Cattle,  sheep, 
and  hogs  eat  it  readily.  In  many  places  the  pomace  is  fed  just  as  it 
comes  from  the  wine  press.  In  many  localities  the  pomace  is  preserved 
by  salt,  using  half  a  kilogramme  (1.1  pounds)  of  salt  to  every  hectolitre 
(26.4  gallons)  of  pomace,  and  adding  water  until  it  stands  over  the 
level  of  the  pomace.  It  is  advisable  to  sift  or  wash  out  the  grape  stones 
before  preserving  the  pomace,  as  they  are  rather  difficult  for  cattle  to 
digest. 

Dried  pomace  can  also  be  used  for  fuel,  in  which  case  the  cheese,  as  it 
comes  from  the  wine  press,  is  cut  into  thin  slices  and  dried  quickly  in 
the  air.  In  feeding,  these  dried  cakes  should  be  cut  into  small  pieces, 
mixed  with  chopped  hay  or  straw,  and  made  into  a  boiled  or  steamed 
mash.    This  makes  the  pomace  more  digestible. 

The  stones  are  excellent  food  for  poultry. 
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Even  the  pomace  after  coming  from  the  pomace  still  makes  good  food, 
but  is  not  as  nourishing  as  fresh  pomace.  Experiments  made  in  France 
have  shown  that  160  kilogrammes  of  fresh,  unfermented  pomace,  or  150 
kilogrammes  of  fermented  pomace,  or  300  kilogrammes  of  distilled  pom- 
ace, have  each  the  nourishing  value  of  100  kilogrammes  of  the  best  sweet 
hay. 

The  relative  value  of  pomace  for  feed  can  also  be  seen  by  the  follow- 
ing tables: 

On  an  average,  1,000  kilogrammes  of  the  following: 


Ash. 

Potash. 

Lime. 

Phosphoric 
Acid. 

Oats 

30  kilogrammes,  in  which  are___ 
28  kilogrammes,  in  which  are___ 
40  kilogrammes,  in  which  are___ 
27  kiloerrammes,  in  which  are__. 

5.42  kilos. 

8.07  kilos. 

17.70  kilos. 

9.96  kilos. 

1.12  kilos, 
9.48  kilos. 
8.40  kilos. 
2.88  kilos. 

6.15  kilos. 

Grape  stones 

Grape  skins 

Pomace -_. 

6.72  kilos. 
7.24  kUos. 
2.88  kilos. 

1 

In  one  hundred  parts  of  the  components  of  pomace,  there  are  contained 
(dried  at  105°  C): 

Skins  and  Stems. 

Stones. 

Freah.     Dried. 

Fresh, 

Dried, 

Dry  substance 

60.00      100.00 

61,00 
9.11 
9.90 

100.00 

Proteids- - - -- 

7.31       14.52 
2.99          5-98 

14.93 

Fats                             -  _     -                  _  

16.22 

1 

...I 

This  shows  that  there  is  about  8  per  cent  of  proteids  and  6.4  per  cent 
of  fatty  substances  in  one  hundred  parts  of  fresh  pomace. 

Salting  makes  the  pomace  more  digestible  for  animals,  and  it  has 
been  shown  that  2  to  3  kilogrammes  (4.4  to  6.6  pounds)  of  pomace,  mixed 
with  a  corresponding  quantity  of  straw,  is  sufficient  for  one  feeding^ 
of  an  animal. 

Although  pomace  makes  fair  food,  almost  any  other  way  of  disposing 
of  it  is  to  be  commended  as  more  profitable,  and  only  in  a  few  instances 
and  under  peculiar  circumstances  is  such  a  manner  of  using  it  up  to  be 
advised. 

POMACE    AS    FUEL. 

After  having  used  the  pomace  in  making  after-wine,  or  brandy,  or 
vinegar,  as  the  case  may  be,  the  remaining  substance  can  be  used  as 
fuel.  In  countries  in  which  the  fuel  supply  is  short  and  prices  are  high, 
as,  for  instance,  on  the  Rhine,  this  is  what  is  generally  done  withlhe 
spent  pomace.  The  ashes  can  still  be  used  for  fertilizing,  containing 
much  potash  and  most  of  the  valuable  materials  for  manure. 

The  best  means  of  attaining  this  end  is  to  shape  the  pomace  in  circular 
cakes  in  molds,  or  like  bricks.  The  best  size  for  the  bricks  is  25  centi- 
metres long,  10  centimetres  broad,  and  8  centimetres  thick,  which  is  a. 
most  convenient  size  for  handling.  The  best  plan  is  to  let  the  pomace 
lay  some  time  after  it  leaves  the  press,  until  it  is  a  bit  black  and  soft. 
It  can  then  be  pressed  into  the  wooden  molds  provided  for  it,  using  a 


very  simple  press;  and  the  cakes  are  piled  in  a  dry  and  airy  place  pro- 
tected from  rain. 

The  thoroughly  dried  cakes  produce  a  lasting  and  hot  fire.  They  can 
be  used  almost  anywhere  that  heat  is  desired — in  ordinary  stoves,  in 
heating  boilers,  and  under  a  still  which  calls  for  a  steady  and  lasting 
heat.  Wine  producers  ought  to  pay  more  attention  to  this  method  of 
securing  fuel.  Expenses  are  reduced  all  around  by  doing  so.  Potash 
can  be  removed  from  the  ashes  of  pomace  as  described  under  Fig.  8.  If 
operations  are  conducted  on  a  large  scale  many  of  these  tanks  will  be 
needed,  but  in  a  small  plant  two  will  be  found  amply  sufficient.  The 
tanks  are  filled  with  sifted  ashes,  and  enough  water  is  added  to  one  to 
•reach  about  4  centimetres  above  the  top  of  the  ashes.  The  leaching 
process  continues  for  about  twelve  hours,  when  the  lye  water  is  drawn 
off.  It  is  then  added  to  the  ashes  in  the  next  tank,  and  the  leaching 
process  is  repeated  until  the  water  contains  from  20  to  25  per  cent  of 
saline  matter.  The  lye  can  then  be  boiled  out  in  flat  iron  pans,  stirring 
constantly.  The  potash  soon  crystallizes  out  as  a  brown  substance 
(colored  by  organic  matter),  containing  from  6  to  10  per  cent  of  water. 
This  is  the  raw  potash  of  commerce.  If  thought  desirable  it  can  be 
calcined,  which  drives  off  the  water  and  destroys  the  organic  matter 
which  colors  it.  The  stoves  used  for  calcining  are  built  like  an  oven, 
with  a  fire  front  and  back  playing  over  the  potash,  and  the  operation 
takes  only  a  few  hours.  Wood  must  be  used  in  this  process  of  calcin- 
ing, and  the  heat  must  be  increased  very  slowly.  Melting  of  the  potash 
must  by  all  means  be  avoided,  as  to  melt  it  greatly  injures  its  value. 

Two  thousand  parts  of  fresh  pomace  will  produce  about  1,000  parts  of 
fuel.  In  burning  this  you  will  get  from  125  to  130  parts  of  ash,  from 
which  from  22  to  27  parts  of  raw  potash  can  be  obtained,  which  in  turn 
loses  8  to  10  per  cent  of  its  weight  by  calcining.  After  leaching  out  the 
potash  the  substance  remaining  consists  of  carbonate  of  lime,  phosphate 
of  lime,  magnesia,  siliceous  acid,  etc.,  and  is  still  valuable  for  manure, 
from  the  phosphoric  acid  contained  in  it.  It  must  be  noted  that  if  this 
process  of  extracting  potash  is  to  be  made  profitable,  cheap  fuel  for 
boiling  and  calcining  must  be  available.  Bricks  of  pomace  can  be  par- 
tially used  in  the  calcining,  and  altogether  in  the  boiling. 

FERTILIZING   VALUE   OF   POMACE. 

If  the  wine  maker  has  no  other  use  for  pomace  ke  had  best  use  it  as 
manure.  In  this  manner  many  ingredients  of  the  soil  that  are  indis- 
pensable are  returned  to  it  after  being  extracted  by  vineyard  cultiva- 
tion. It  is  not  of  much  consequence  whether  the  pomace  is  used  in  the 
many  ways  enumerated  above  before  being  returned  to  the  earth  or 
iiot.  In  any  event  the  material  still  contains  all  of  those  mineral 
ingredients,  ^.  e.,  phosphoric  acid,  etc.,  which  go  to  constitute  a  valuable 
fertilizer.  As  far  as  the  fertilizing  value  is  concerned,  there  is  absolutely 
Ho  difierence  between  the  distilled  and  the  undistilled  pomace.  How- 
ever, making  cream  of  tartar  from  the  pomace  diminishes  the  value  of 
the  material  as  a  manure,  as  some  of  the  potash  is  thereby  lost. 

Wherever  the  vineyards  are  situated  on  thick  clay  it  is  by  all  means 
advisable  to  loosen  up  the  soil  with  pomace  which  has  been  through  the 
cream  of  tartar  works,  or  otherwise.  For  such  vineyards  it  is  advisable 
to  spread  the  pomace  over  the  soil  to  a  depth  of  3  to  5  centimetres,  and 
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plow  or  cultivate  it  under.  In  this  way  the  surface  is  loosened  up  for 
some  time,  and  is  more  accessible  to  atmospheric  influences.  After  a 
short  time  the  beneficial  effect  of  such  amelioration  of  the  soil  becpmes 
very  marked.  The  leaves  look  healthier  and  greener  than  before,  and 
production  is  eventually  stimulated.  The  decaying  organic  matter 
stimulates  growth  of  vines  and  improves  meadows  as  a  matter  of 
course. 

It  is  a  very  good  plan  to  mix  pomace  with  ordinary  stable  manure  and 
use  the  mixture  in  the  ordinary  manner.  It  is  also  advisable  to  mix 
the  ashes  remaining  after  burning  the  pomace  bricks  with  stable  manure, 
as  the  most  convenient  method  of  applying  it  to  the  soil.  To  use  the 
ashes  alone  on  meadows,  they  should  be  kept  in  a  dry  place  until  fall  or  • 
spring,  when  they  are  sprinkled  on  the  turf. 

The  leached  ashes  from  which  the  potash  has  been  taken  are  a  veiy 
good  fertilizer  for  clover. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


UTILIZATION   OF    LEES. 


Lees  is  the  brownish  or  yellowish  substance  which  separates  from  wine 
during  the  alcoholic  fermentation,  or  after  as  a  foam  or  sediment,  and 
which  consists  not  only  of  different  solids,  but  of  the  fermenting  organ- 
isms which  are  produced  by,  or  give  use  to,  alcoholic  fermentation.  LeeB 
appears  during  the  first  fermentation  of  grape  juice,  as  well  as  later  on 
at  the  second  fermentation,  and  the  dregs,  when  settled,  carry  from  5  to 
8  per  cent  of  the  fermented  wine.  Next  to  the  cream  of  tartar  it  is 
among  the  most  valuable  bye-products  in  wine  making.  To  go  into  the 
particulars  of  the  composition  of  lees  one  must  refer  at  the  same  time 
to  the  process  of  fermentation. 

Everybody  knows  that  the  must  of  grapes,  if  left  to  itself,  undergoes 
radical  changes.  Previously  clear,  it  becomes  muddy,  and  carbonic 
acid  rises  in  bubbles  from  the  fermenting  mass,  causing  the  foaming. 
The  temperature  of  the  fluid  rises,  and  at  the  same  time  the  peculiar 
vinous  smell  appears,  and  the  sweetish  taste  of  the  must  disappears 
and  is  replaced  by  the  characteristic  vinous  taste. 

The  physical  changes  which  take  place  in  the  must  are  accompanied 
by  a  great  change  in  the  chemical  composition.  Besides  the  formation 
of  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  the  consequent  disappearance  of 
the  sugar,  several  stable  substances  are  separated  from  the  fluid  and 
settle  to  the  bottom  with  dead  fei-mentation  germs,  etc.  Moreover,  other 
changes  occur  which  are  of  little  moment  to  us  at  this  place.  The 
cause  of  all  the  changes  is  the  fermentation  germs,  which  are  active  at 
a  temperature  above  5"^  C. 

It  has  been  held  for  forty  years  that  the  ferments  in  the  dregs  were 
the  original  cause  of  fermentation,  and  even  until  now  there  is  a  vast  dif- 
ference of  opinion  about  them.  These  fungi  belong  to  the  lowest  vege- 
table classes;  they  are  very  small,  .006  to  .01  of  a  niillimetre  in  diameter, 
and  are,  of  course,  visible  only  under  the  best  microscopes.  The  germs 
from  which  they  spring  are  floating  in  the  air,  and  when  they  get  into 
a  fluid  containing  fermentable  sugar  or  protein  they  develop  very  rap- 
idly.    According  to  the  temperature  of  the  fluid,  which  may  range  firom 
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5C>  to  15°  C,  the  ferments  may  sink  to  the  bottom;  or  above  15^  C.  they 
^ay  float  upon  the  top.  Under  the  former  circumstances  under  fer- 
3ientation  sets  in,  and  under  the  latter  upper  fermentation  begins. 

Many  different  ferments  are  known,  but  only  those  of  the  lees  are 
iuiportant. 


gift.  13 


THB  DIFFEEBNT  FUNGI. 

niod.    Saccharomyces  ellipsoideus, 

a  shows  the  dregs  from  new  wine,  magnified  600  times. 

h  shows  the  germinating  fungi,  during  the  under  fermentation,  magnified  400  times. 

€  shows  the  germinating  fungi  during  the  upper  fermentation. 

d  those  with  ripe  spores. 

e  shows  the  saccharomyces  apiculatuSj  magnified  600  times. 

f  Saccharomyces  resit, 

f  shows  the  red  wine  dregs,  magnified  350  times. 

The  cells  have  thin,  colorless,  but  plainly  visible  walls,  and  contain 
a  colorless,  slimy  substance  in  which  little  bodies  can  be  plainly  seen. 
The  fungi  all  propagate  rapidly. 

In  Fig.  13  will  be  found  the  different  forms  of  the  Saccharomyces 
tUipsoideuSy  the  most  important  of  all.  Pasteur  calls  it  the  ^^ ferment 
olcoolique  ordinaire  du  vinJ^  Considering  the  low  temperature  at  which 
under  fermentation  takes  place,  the  vegetable  activity  of  this  fungus  is 
not  great,  but  in  upper  fermentation  it  takes  a  leading  part.  The  cell 
processes  are  rapidly  formed,  as  shown  in  e.  Any  one  of  them  in  a 
fermentable  liquid  will  form  numerous  fungoid  growths,  and  this  con- 
tinues as  long  as  there  is  sugar  left  to  operate  upon.  When  the  fer- 
mentation is  over,  then,  and  not  until  then,  do  the  fungoid  growths  settle 
down. 

Besides  fungoids,  the  lees  contain  albumen,  a  considerable  quantity 
of  tartrates  and  tartaric  acid  crystals,  and  other  vinous  acid  salts. 

These  compounds  represent  the  valuable  constituents  of  lees.  The 
lime  and  potash  salts  of  tartaric  acid  are  less  soluble  in  alcoholic 
solutions  than  in  water  containing  sugar  only.  Minute  crystals  are 
consequently  to  be  found  with  the  lees.  Other  constituents  of  the  lees 
may  be  clay,  sand,  grape  stones,  and  other  extraneous  impurities. 
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It  is,  of  course;  understood  that  the  composition  of  lees  diifers  widely^ 
according  to  the  different  wines  used,  etc.  Braconnet  found  in  lees  of 
red  wines  the  following  constituents: 

Per  Cent. 
Nitrogenous  substances 20.70 

Fattysubetances]f,tifriy':::::;;::::::::::.:::::::::::.-::::::::::::::::::::    o^ 

Gum,  i 

Red  coloring  matter,)-  Undetermined. 

Tannin,  ) 

Tartaric  acid  salts  of  potash 60.75 

Tartaric  acid  salts  of  lime _ 5.25 

Tartaric  acid  salts  of  magnesia 0.40 

Phosphate  of  potash,  I  o  ca 

Sulphate  of  potash,     »  

Phosphate  of  lime 6.0O 

Siliceous  acid  (sand) 2.00 

Total lOaOO 

The  transparent  walls  of  the  fungoid  dregs  are  elastic,  and  consist 
mainly  of  cellulose.  The  contents  are  nitrogenous  substances,  mineral 
substances,  etc.,  partially  dissolved  and  partially  in  the  form  of  minute 
grains.     According  to  Pay  an,  one  hundred  parts  of  fungus  contain: 

Pet  Cent. 

Nitrogenous  substances - 62.73 

Cellulose 29.37 

Fatty  substances 2.10 

Mineral  substances - 5.80 

Total 100.0a 

The  cell-covering  deprived  of  its  contents  showed  the  following  chem- 
ical composition: 

Per  CeDt. 

,    Carbon 45.00 

Hydrogen 6.10 

Oxygen _ ......      48.90 

Total _ 100.00 

The  contents  of  the  cells  show  the  following  analysis: 

Per  Cent 

Carbon.. _._ 55.50 

Hydrogen 7.00 

Nitrogen 14.00 

Oxygen 22.60 

And  besides  this,  the  contents  carry  a  small  quantity  of  mineral 
ingredients. 

The  liquid  dregs  flow  thickly,  and  are  brownish  or  yellowish  in  the 
case  of  white  wines,  and  muddy- reddish  in  red  wines.  More  than  half 
of  the  contents  is  wine,  and  even  after  permitting  the  lees  to  settle  in 
separate  barrels,  they  will  mechanically  hold  at  least  half  of  their 
volume  in  wine. 

The  quality  of  the  wine  held  by  the  lees  is,  of  course,  equal  to  that  of 
the  wine  from  which  the  lees  was  taken.  The  alcohol  is  of  the  greatest 
value  of  any  of  the  components,  and  deserves  the  most  attention. 

On  account  of  the  manifold  ingredients,  there  are  numerous  ways  of 
using  the  lees.  Up  to  the  present  time  as  little  has  been  done  in  real- 
izing on  its  value  as  has  been  done  with  pomace.     The  general  prac- 


tice  has  been  to  rush  the  lees  through  a  still,  or  to  get  as  much  of  the 
guspended  wine  as  possible  by  pressing,  and  leaving  the  rest  unnoticed. 
In  later  years  more  attention  has  been  given  the  matter  on  account 
of  the  valuable  tartaric  acid  salts  they  contain,  and  the  realization  of 
these  salts  is  already  a  branch  of  chemical  industry.  Either  the  pro- 
ducer  or  the  merchant  can  utilize  his  lees  and  add  considerably  to  his 
income  by  sp  doing. 

VALUE    OF    THE   LEES. 

The  value  of  the  lees  depends  on  the  quantity  of  wine  it  carries, 
the  percentage  of  alcohol  in  the  wine,  the  percentage  of  tartaric  acid, 
etc.  The  alcohol  and  the  tartrates  are  the  main  factors  which  must  be 
considered.  Lees  should  be  fresh  from  the  wine  vats  to  be  of  the  greatest 
value,  as  on  account  of  the  large  quantity  of  organic  matter  carried 
it  is  easy  to  spoil,  and  may  be  rendered  of  httle  or  no  value  to  the 
distiller  or  manufacturer  of  tartaric  acid  salts.  If  it  is  intentionally 
or  unintentionally  mixed  with  water,  it  will  lose  considerably  in  value. 
This  not  only  diminishes  the  alcoholic  content,  but  may  dissolve  some 
of  the  tartaric  acid  contained.  This  must  be  carefully  watched  in  buy- 
ing such  materials. 

Experience  has  shown  that  unspoiled  lees  give  just  as  great  a 
quantity  of  tartaric  acid  salts,  comparatively,  as  alcohol.  This  affords 
an  easy  mode  of  determining  the  value  of  the  lees.  For  this  deter- 
mination the  well-known  Salleron  still  is  to  be  recommended. 


m^  14. 


Fig.  14  shows  a  favorite  Salleron.     A  copper  kettle  has  been  substir 
tuted  for  glass,  which  was  used  on  the  old  stills^  and  a  petroleum/ 
spirit   lamp  is  used   in   the  manipulation.     The  apparatus  is 
thereby  less  likely  to  be  damaged.     If  petroleum  is  used  for^ 
instead  of  spirit,  a  considerable  saving  is  efiected. 

To  determine  the  quantity  of  alcohol  in  the  lees  the 
Up  to  the  mark  with  the  lees.    The  apparatus  is  closed,  eip 
with  the  cooler  by  means  of  a  pipe.     The  cooler,  of  cor  ^_ 

which  is  kept  cool  by  running  water.     The  lamp  is  Ix  ^^  ^g 

tents  of  the  still  are'  boiled.     Whatever  distills  ^^  ^    ' 
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glass  cylinder  shown  in  Fig.  14  by  the  cooler.  When  the  cylinder  is  full 
to  the  mark  in  the  middle,  the  distillation  is  stopped  and  the  cylinder 
is  filled  to  the  top  with  pure  water.  There  will  now  be  in  the  cylinder 
as  much  water  and  alcohol  as  there  were  in  the  still  to  start  with.  The 
alcoholometer  then  gives  the  percentage  of  alcohol  in  the  lees  under 
examination.  The  percentage  of  tartaric  acid  salts  in  the  lees  is  almost 
invariably  proportionate  to  the  alcoholic  content,  and  this  determination 
by  the  Salleron  affords  such  a  reliable  means  of  getting  at  the  value 
of  the  whole  that  almost  any  one  can  estimate  it  without  resorting  to 
chemical  analysis.  If  these  remarks  are  remembered,  and  it  is  proposed 
by  the  operator  to  buy  lees,  he  will  almost  invariably  come  out  ahead 
of  what  he  expected. 

SYSTEMATIC   UTILIZATION   OF   LEES. 

As  with  pomace,  so  can  lees  be  used  in  one  manner  after  another  until 
everything  of  the  slightest  commercial  value  has  been  extracted.  The 
process  to  which  most  lees  are  subjected  is  not  by  any  means  an  exhaustive 
one,  and  in  many  cases  it  is  certainly  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  the 
producer  to  get  the  full  value  for  his  material,  as  it  is  not  in  every  dis- 
trict that  tartaric  acid  factories  are  to  be  found  which  will  have  anything 
to  do  with  lees.  To  sell  them  to  distant  factories  and  to  ship  them  will 
scarcely  pay,  and  there  is  great  liability  to  spoiling  and  consequent 
deterioration  on  the  way.  It  is  always  best  for  each  wine  producer  to 
make  the  salts  of  tartaric  acid,  or  to  have  some  one  in  each  district 
do  the  work  required  within  a  reasonable  radius  for  all  producers. 
Rather  than  sell  to  the  chemical  factories  the  producer  or  merchant 
should  first  use  his  own  lees  by  pressing  the  wine  from  them,  then  distill, 
and  out  of  the  residue  extract  the  tartaric  acid.  The  tartaric  acid  can 
be  obtained  by  the  producer  with  more  advantage  than  by  the  chemical 
factories,  as  the  producer  works  under  the  more  favorable  circumstances. 
If  the  producer  does  not  care  to  meddle  with  the  production  of  the  lime 
salts  of  tartaric  acid,  he  can  dry  his  sediment  after  getting  out  the 
brandy  and  wine,  and  dispose  of  it  in  that  shape. 

As  has  been  said  before,  only  fresh,  unspoiled  lees  can  be  used  for  pro-  ' 
ducing  the  tartaric  acid.     Should  it  be  impracticable  to  work  up  the 
material  at  once,  it  can  be  barreled  tightly.    In  a  few  weeks  the  lees 
will  have  so  settled  that  considerable  wine  can  be  siphoned  off. 

The  lees  are  then  subjected  to  distillation,  and  then  to  the  regular 
process  of  extracting  the  acid.  Formerly  only  the  potash  salts  and  the 
tartaric  acid  were  deemed  of  value,  but  now  every  acid  component  is 
extracted,  and  as  a  rule,  every  acid  is  secured,  being  first  extracted  as 
a  lime  salt.  What  remains  can  be  used  in  making  Frankfort  black, 
as  before  described,  or  for  fuel. 

In  distilling  lees  attention  should  be  given  to  the  production  of 
oenanthic  ether.  How  this  can  be  effected  in  connection  with  distilling 
has  already  been  described. 

If  the  operator  permits  the  lees  to  become  spoiled  to  any  extent,  it  is 
only  fit  for  making  vinegar,  and  even  this  is  apt  to  be  of  poor  quality. 
The  spoiled  lees  will  be  found  to  be  of  little  value  for  making  tartaric 
acid  salts. 

Sediment  gives  wine  a  bad  taste  if  permitted  to  stand  for  any  length 
of  time,  and  this  taste  will  be  communicated  to  the  brandy. 
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It  will  be  found  that  wine  producers,  to  make  the  utilization  of  their 
lees  pay,  will  have  to  work  on  a  different  system  from  that  pursued  in 
the  large  chemical  factories  which  work  to  the  same  end. 

Circumstances  must  decide  the  method  of  working  up  the  lees.  The 
methods  used  when  working  pomace  can  be  applied  more  or  less  with 
lees,  and  at  times  the  two  can  be  worked  jointly. 

METHOD   OF    PRESSING   LEES. 

All  the  wine  that  can  be  possibly  obtained  from  lees  should  be  taken 
ofi  some  time  between  November  and  March — the  sooner  the  better. 
Should  the  wine  stay  only  half  a  year  on  the  lees  it  will  begin  to  acquire 
the  bad  taste  which  is  so  characteristic  and  objectionable.  In  former 
years  the  necessity  for  fining  wine  was  not  known,  and  the  wine  used  to 
stay  on  the  lees  until  sold,  which  often  meant  several  years.  Of  course 
the  wine  was  so  objectionable  that  in  some  cases  the  subsequent  press- 
ing of  lees  was  forbidden  by  law,  and  wine,  even  from  fresh  lees,  was 
declared  injurious  to  health. 

While  pressing  the  lees  a  cool  temperature  is  absolutely  necessary,  and 
the  air  must  be  excluded  as  far  as  possible. 

The  pressing  should  not  last  over  twenty-four  or  thirty-six  hours. 
Different  methods  have  been  devised  for  securing  the  wine.  Some  put 
the  lees  in  a  sack,  which  hangs  over  a  vat,  and  filter  off  the  wine  slowly; 
but  this  proceeding,  although  very  simple,  will  give  a  stale,  vinegary 
product.  Neither  can  the  method  of  forcing  a  linen  sack  into  a  tightly 
filled  vat  be  recommended.  A  better  way  is  to  fill  strong,  seamless 
sacks  with  the  lees,  and  subniit  them  to  pressure  in  a  common  wine 
press.  The  pressing  has  to  be  done  slowly,  for  even  if  the  lees  is  put  in 
double  sacks  bursting  may  occur.  The  best  and  most  practical  presses 
are  the  old-fashioned  stone  presses  which  exert  a  steadily  increasing 
force. 


Sig.  15. 


JJk 


Only  lately  several  machines  for  pressing  lees  have  been  introduced, 
of  which  the  so-called  decimal  press  has  proved  the  most  satisfactory. 
Pig.  15  represents  one  of  these  presses.  It  is  built  of  larch  or  oak, 
and  is  bound  with  iron.  The  cut  shows  the  construction  of  the  press 
very  fully.  Boards  are  placed  in  the  press  between  each  layer  of  sacks 
before  pressure  is  applied.  After  the  operation  is  over,  if  the  lees  will 
tend  before  breaking,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  a  sufficient  press- 
ure has  been  applied.    The  wine  is  equally  as  good  as  that  in  the  orig- 
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inal  vats,  but  may  have  to  be  clarified  several  times  in  order  to  put  it 
in  first-class  condition. 

For  large  factories  the  so-called  filtering  press  is  very  advantageous. 
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If  the  pasty  lees  cannot  be  worked  at  once,  it  should  be  packed 
tightly  into  barrels,  and  in  this  shape  can  stand  long  transportation 
without  spoiling.  The  barrels  should  not  be  too  large — ^those  that  hold 
fxom  150  to  200  kilogrammes  (830  to  440  pounds)  are  best — and  petro- 
leum barrels  will  be  found  especially  useful  for  this  purpose. 

Should  the  producer  dry  his  pasty  lees,  instead  of  shipping  it,  the 
drying  must  be  done  as  soon  as  possible,  and  is  best  done  in  these  plates. 


This  press  (Fig.  16)  consists  of  a  number  of  frames  with  perforated 
walls,  and  covered  with  a  closely-woven  pressing  cloth.  The  frames 
are  joined  together  by  a  screw  arrangement,  whereby  as  many  filtering 
chambers  are  formed  as  there  are  filtering  frames.  The  liquid  lees  is 
forced  into  these  filtering  chambers  by  means  of  a  strong  force-pump. 
The  wine  first  runs  off  a  trifle  muddy,  but  is  perfectly  clear  at  last. 

For  pressing  small  quantities  of  lees  the  apparatus  in  Fig.  17  is  to  be 
recommended.     The  cut  itself  shows  the  manner  of  working. 


To  break  up  the  dried  sediment  the  apparatus  shown  in  Fig.  18  can  be 
used.    It  explains  itself, 

'     If  thought  advisable,  or  if  absolutely  necessary  to  crystallize  the  tar- 
taric acid  contained  in  the  lees,  a  drying  room,  such  as  shown  in  Fig.  19, 
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will  be  found  adapted  to  the  purpose, 
show  how  it  is  used. 

gig.  20. 


The  construction  of  this  will 


A  filtering  apparatus,  such  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  20,  can  also  be  used 
in  extracting  the  wine  from  the  lees.  The  process,  however,  is  slow. 
The  main  essentials  of  this  apparatus  are  the  wooden  vat  Ay  on  which 
rests  the  vessel  By  which  is  either  copper  or  zinc.  From  the  bottom  of 
this  are  hung  the  filtering  bags  0.  The  wine  is  afterwards  drawn  oflf  at 
d.  To  keep  this  apparatus  perfectly  air  tight,  the  vessel  A  is  covered  by 
a  tin  cover,  which  has  a  water  joint  at  c. 

PRODUCTION    OF    LEES    BRANDY    AND  CENANTHIC   ETHER. 

Lees  brandy  is,  as  a  rule,  more  aromatic  than  that  from  pomace. 
The  quantity  that  will  be  obtained  from  any  lot  of  lees  depends  on  the 
alcoholic  contents  of  that  material.  With  pressed  lees  obtained  as 
previously  described,  it  will  be  found  that  water  must  be  added  before 


distilling,  to  obtain  a  good  product.  The  amount  of  brandy  that  will 
be  obtained  from  this  material  runs  all  the  way  from  1  to  4  per  cent. 
The  brandy  will  always  c^rry  any  unpleasant  flavor  that  may  have 
been  communicated  to  the  wine  by  the  lees. 

For  handling  lees  a  still  such  as  is  described  for  handling  pomace  can 
be  employed.  Steam  heating  is  always  preferable.  The  oenanthic  ether 
should  also  be  saved. 

Ether  is  also  produced  from  the  lees,  according  to  Rautert,  in  the 
following  manner: 

The  sediment  is  filled  into  large  wooden  barrels,  holding  from  150  to 
300  kilos  (330  to  660  pounds),  to  be  distilled  at  the  time.  The  barrel 
should  be  only  two-thirds  filled.  A  strong  jet  of  steam  is  introduced 
at  the  bottom  of  the  barrel,  and  both  the  alcohol  and  ether  are  driven 
off,  the  former  accumulating  in  large  black  drops.  The  apparatus 
described  in  Figs.  6  and  7  can  be  used  for  catching  the  drops.  The  dis- 
tillation will  last  about  five  hours,  so  that  about  two  runs  can  be  made 
every  day.  The  brandy  produced  during  the  process  must,  of  course, 
be  subsequently  rectified. 

To  make  this  process  pay  the  lees  should  be  very  thick  before  starting 
the  jet  of  steam  through  it.  Otherwise  it  will  be  too  liquid  before  the 
end  to  permit  the  steam  to  drive  oft"  all  the  ether. 

The  lees,  after  the  process,  is  drawn  oW  into  vats,  and  the  tartar  will 
then  crystallize  out  from  the  liquor.     This  can  be  obtained  with  a  sieve. 

PRODUCTION   OF   THE   TARTARIC    SALTS. 

Lees  contain,  after  pressing  and  distillation,  a  considerable  percentage 
of  the  tartaric  acid,  which  should  be  obtained  whenever  possible. 
Until  recently  this  was  neglected,  but  now  there  is  such  an  active 
demand  for  tartaric  acid  that  the  supply  from  the  cooperage  in  wineries 
has  proved  insufficient,  and  it  has  been  necessary  to  turn  to  other 
sources  for  supply.  Pomace  and  lees  naturally  are  looked  to  for  supply- 
ing the  deficiency. 

If  there  is  no  factory  for  making  tartrates  near  at  hand  the  wine  pro- 
ducer should  extract  all  the  valuable  acid  components  of  his  pomace 
and  lees  from  the  liquor  from  distillation.  He  can  best  do  this  in 
the  form  of  lime  salts,  which  give  the  best  chance  to  the  factories  for 
reworking  into  commercial  products  the  material  so  obtained.  These 
acid  products  are  so  valuable  that  in  case  there  are  no  tartar  factories 
near  by,  I  would  advise  the  wine  producers  in  different  sections  to  com- 
bine and  have  some  one  agree  to  work  up  the  pomace  and  lees  of  all, 
after  the  distillation  of  either  is  over.  In  this  manner  the  general 
prosperity  of  all  persons  engaged  will  be  aided. 

In  distilling  lees  or  pomace,  either  with  a  direct  fire  or  with  steam, 
the  tartrates  are  dissolved  in  the  water,  and  can  be  crystallized  out  when 
the  liquor  becomes  cold.  These  crystals  are  called  by  the  French  cristaux 
de  licy  and  for  some  time  have  been  saved  by  all  operators.  In  other  days 
the  practice  was  to  let  the  liquor  from  the  stills  cool  in  vats,  whereupon 
the  crystals  would  foi-m  on  the  sides.  This  method  takes  too  much  time, 
and  is  consequently  too  expensive.  The  best  method  is  as  follows:  The 
liquor,  with  the  spent  lees  or  pomace,  as  coming  from  the  still  and  while 
lot,  are  placed  in  a  wine  press  (if  lees  is  present  bags  must  be  used  as 
Well),  and  all  the  liquor  is  pressed  out. 
1386 
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This  contains  the  tartaric  acid,  as  well  as  other  acids.  While  still 
warm  it  is  run  into  vats  or  tubs,  and  on  cooling  the  tartrates  settle 
in  crusts  on  the  sides  of  the  vats  or  fall  to  the  bottom.  Much  tartrate 
still  remains  in  the  solution,  however,  after  it  is  cold.  To  obtain  it  with- 
out going  to  the  expense  of  concentration,  the  brine  is  used  in  wetting 
down  the  next  lot  of  pressed  lees  or  pomace.  In  this  way  all  the 
tartaric  acid  is  saved,  and  works  out  in  the  next  run.  The  crystallizing 
thus  goes  on,  and  after  the  last  distillation  the  liquor  is  boiled  down  in  a 
suitable  copper  kettle  until  a  scum  of  crystals  begins  to  form  on  top  of 
the  water.  The  boiled  fluid  then  goes  to  the  tub,  to  let  the  tartrate 
crystallize  out,  and  so  on  until  the  mother  liquor  is  all  used  up. 

The  lees  can  then  be  pressed  and  used  for  fuel,  gas,  or  making  Prank- 
fort  black. 

In  case  the  brandy  is  not  distilled  from  pomace  or  lees  before  the 
above  process  is  employed,  it  is  necessary  to  boil  with  one  and  one  half 
times  as  much  water  for  one  and  one  half  hours,  so  as  to  set  free  the 
tartrates.  If  dried  lees  are  used,  four  times  as  much  water  will  have 
to  be  added. 

The  quantity  of  tartaric  acid  in  lees  is  always  variable,  but  it  aver- 
ages from  6  to  8  kilogrammes  (13.2  to  17.6  pounds)  from  100  kilogrammes 
(220  pounds)  of  liquid  lees;  whereas,  from  compressed  lees  fully  15  to 
25  per  cent  of  acid  can  be  obtained. 

To  extract  all  the  acid  from  lees  it  will  have  to  be  obtained  in  the 
form  of  lime  salts.  If  operations  are  to  be  conducted  on  a  large  scale 
the  following  is  the  process: 

After  having  distilled  out  the  brandy,  2,500  kilogrammes  ( 5,500  pounds) 
are  placed  in  a  large  vat  lined  with  lead  and  holding  about  150  hectolitres 
(3,920  gallons).  Add  to  this  50  kilogrammes  (110  pounds)  of  raw  tar- 
taric acid,  and  fill  the  vat  with  water  nearly  to  the  top.  The  vat  has  an 
arrangement  for  stirring,  and  the  contents  are  boiled  with  steam.  The 
contents  are  permitted  to  stand  a  few  hours,  when  the  clear  liquor  is 
drawn  off,  and  what  remains  behind  is  pressed  out.  Now  mix  chalk  with 
the  solution  thus  obtained,  until  no  more  free. acid  is  present.  The  lime 
contained  in  the  chalk  combines  with  all  acids  present,  and  falls  to  the 
bottom.  This  forms  crude  lime  salts  of  the  tartaric  acid,  which  can 
subsequently  be  worked  into  tartaric  acid  and  other  products. 

The  operation  is  substantially  the  same  when  conducted  on  a  smaller 
scale. 

PRODUCTION   OF   ERANKFOBT  BLACK. 

Lees  which  has  reached  this  stage  of  working,  and  which  has  had 
the  alcohol  and  tartaric  acid  taken  out,  is  now,  like  the  pomace,  avail- 
able either  for  gas  making  or  for  making  Frankfort  black.  The  appa- 
ratus for  making  either  of  these  is  the  same  as  described  previously  for 
making  gas  and  Frankfort  black  from  pomace. 

LEES    WINE. 

Fresh  lees  may  be  used  the  same  as  pomace  for  making  a  cheap  bever- 
age resembling  wine.  This  is  done  by  adding  the  lees  to  a  solution  of 
water  and  sugar,  and  in  many  countries  of  Europe  this  is  done.  There 
are  many  modes  of  working  recommended.  According  to  Nessler,  the 
best  way  is  to  take  from  10  to  15  litres  of  lees  to  every  hectolitre  (26.4 


gallons)  of  sugar  water.  This  is  made  as  strong  as  desired,  according 
to  the  alcoholic  content  wanted  in  the  wine.  The  wine  in  any  event 
will  be  poor,  and  if  possible  spirit  might  be  substituted  for  the  sugar. 
Tannin  and  acid  will  also  have  to  be  added  to  make  up  any  deficiency, 
say  400  grammes  of  acid  and  10  to  15  grammes  of  tannin  for  every 
hectolitre.  Whatever  was  said  in  the  chapter  about  piquette — ^about 
the  use  of  sugar — applies  equally  here.  The  manner  of  handling  the 
wine  is  the  same  as  the  wine  from  grapes.  Lees  is  even  used  a  second 
time. 

Another  method  is  to  dissolve  20  kilogrammes  (44  pounds)  of  pure 
grape  sugar  and  5.5  kilogrammes  (12  pounds)  of  cane  sugar  in  1  hectolitre 
(26.4  gallons)  of  soft  water;  then  add  the  sediment  of  1  hectolitre  of 
wine,  and  let  the  whole  ferment  in  a  warm  room.  The  vat  is  then  filled 
up  with  a  decoction  of  6^  kilogrammes  (14  pounds)  of  large  raisins, 
digested  in  7  litres  of  water.  After  eleven  weeks  you  will  draw  off  the 
young  wine,  and  in  a  year  it  will  be  found  to  have  a  very  pleasant 
taste. 

OTHER   METHODS   OF   USING  LEES. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  gas  and  black  can  be  made  from 
spent  lees.  If  this  cannot  be  done  the  lees  can  be  pressed  into  cakes 
and  used  as  fuel,  the  same  as  pomace. 

The  ashes  from  these  can  be  used  the  same  as  for  preparing  potash. 
Moreover,  the  spent  lees  contains  a  large  percentage  of  protein  sub- 
stances,  and  for  this  reason  is  excellent  fodder.  Lees  is  also  as  good  as 
pomace  for  a  fertilizer. 


CHAPTER  V. 

REALIZATION  OF  RAW  TARTAR — CHEMICAL  COMPOSITION  OF  RAW  TARTAR. 

After  the  sugar  the  tartaric  acid  is  the  most  valuable  component  of 
grapes.  In  the  grapes  it  is  generally  in  composition  as  potash  or  lime 
salt.  It  has  been  mentioned  before  in  this  work  how  these  salts  can  be 
produced,  either  from  poinace  or  lees,  and  how  the  raw  tartar  is  obtained. 

These  salts  are  soluble  in  any  solution  containing  alcohol,  but  it  will 
be  found  that  even  during  the  first  violent  fermentation  of  the  grape 
juice  some  of  them  will  be  precipitated.  After  the  fermentation  is  over 
flome  will  be  formed  from  the  wine  on  the  sides  of  the  barrels  or  vessels 
in  which  the  wine  is.  This  is  the  common  raw  tartar.  The  crusts  are 
always  some  salt  of  tartaric  acid,  usually  potash  or  lime  salts.  There 
is  also  found  some  other  sediment  and  some  coloring  matter. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  l*aw  tartar — the  white  and  the  red.  The  white 
is  really  a  brownish  gray,  and  the  red  is  dirty  reddish.  The  structure 
is  either  amorphous,  or  else  the  exterior  is  coated  with  crystalline  lime 
tartrates.  The  composition  (and  hence  the  value)  depends  on  the 
country  of  production,  etc.  Some  crude  tartar  will  show  only  a  trifle 
of  lime  in  composition;  others,  again,  run  over  50  per  cent  of  lime  salts. 
In  fact,  tartar  from  the  same  country,  and  the  same  vineyard,  may  show 
very  great  difierences  in  this  respect. 

As  in  estimating  the  value  of  tartar  these  two  tartrates  only  are  of 
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any  great  value,  the  other  component  parts,  such  as  water  of  crystal- 
lization, sediment,  clay,  sand,  oxide  of  iron,  etc.,  have  been  disregarded. 

The  principal  countries  producing  tartar  are  France  (especially  in  the 
south),  Austria,  Hungary,  southern  G-ermany,  Switzerland,  etc.  Prom 
Austro-Hungary  large  quantities  are  sent  to  England  and  Germany. 
Pra,nce  has  a  large  home  market  to  meet  and  exports  little.  This  is 
also  true  of  Switzerland. 

Besides  containing  sediment,  etc.,  tartar  carries  several  other  foreign 
substances  not  enumerated  above,  such  as  wood  splinters,  sulphur 
(which  comes  from  sulphuring  the  casks),  and  careless  handling  may 
bring  in  clay  and  sand.  If,  however,  the  tartar  contains  over  1^  to  2 
per  cent  of  clay  and  sand,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  they  have 
been  added  intentionally.  Occasionally  a  grape  stone  or  grape  skiii 
will  be  found,  but  this  is  only  when  the  cellarman  has  been  very  care- 
less.    Tartar  is  easily  spoiled,  and  therefore  must  be  handled  carefully. 

ADULTERATIONS    OF   RAW   TARTAR. 

Considering  the  importance  of  raw  tartar  as  a  commercial  article,  and 
its  comparatively  high  price,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  surprise  that  it  is  often 
adulterated. 

The  use  of  sand  for  this  purpose  is  quite  common.  This  can  be  detected 
by  heating.  Another  adulteration  is  to  mix  it  with  the  slaty  crusts 
often  seen  in  boilers.  Once  covered  with  tartar  dust  these  resemble  very 
much  the  natural,  genuine  article.  The  deception  is  detected  by  pour- 
ing a  little  acid  over  the  inspected  sample.  Very  often  dried  and  pressed 
lees  is  worked  in,  and  whether  this  occurred  naturally  or  was  added  is 
sometimes  difficult  for  the  expert  to  decide.  This  adulteration  not  only 
diminishes  the  value  of  the  tartar,  but  is  a  source  of  danger,  inasmuch 
as  if  the  tartar  should  by  any  accident  be  wet,  the  added  sediment 
might  start  up  a  fermentation  which  would  ruin  the  whole. 

The  agent  must  be  constantly  on  his  guard,  and  must  insist  that  the 
goods  shall  be  uniform,  and  guard  against  being  imposed  upon  by  a  lot 
of  selected  crusts  on  the  top  of  the  package. 

As  a  rule,  in  determining  the  value,  the  practice  is  to  ascertain  the 
quantity  of  the  potash  salts,  and  estimate  accordingly.  To  make  a . 
good  practical  test,  get  an  average  sample,  and  pulverize.  Take  2 
grammes  of  the  material;  place  in  a  glass  vessel  and  add  about  50  cubic 
centimetres  of  water;  boil.  To  the  boiling  solution  two  or  three  drops 
of  neutral  litmus  solution  are  added,  and  the  solution  at  once  turns  red. 
A  normal  solution  of  soda  (made  of  SI  grammes  of  soda  to  every  litre 
of  water)  is  added,  drop  by  drop,  until  the  solution  turns  blue.  To 
neutralize  2  grammes  of  pure  tartrate  of  potash,  10.64  cubic  centimetres 
of  the  normal  soda  solution  will  be  required,  and  proportionately,  less. 

Thus,  for  instance,  if  7.9  cubic  centimetres  are  used  for  neutralizing 
the  solution,  the  percentage  of  acid  tartrate  of  potash  in  the  sample  can 
be  figured  out  this  way:  10.64  :  100::  7.9  :  (x).     (x)=74.26. 

The  following  table  can  be  used  instead  of  making  these  calculations: 
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-- 44.18 

— 45.12 

46.06 

47.00 

8.2 

77.08 

8,3 

78.02 

8.4  - 

78.96 

8.5 

79.90 

5.1 

5.2 

6.3 

—47.94 

48.88 

49.82 

8.6 

80.84 

8.7 

81.78 

8.8- 

82.72 

5.4 

5.5_.._ .- 

5.6 

5.7 

6.8... 

60.76 

61.70 

52.64 

53.58 

54.52 

8.9    - 

83.66 

9.0 

84.60 

9-1 

85.54 

9.2    . 

86.48 

9.3 

87.42 

5.9 

6.0 

6.1- _-. 

6.2— 

55.46 

-56.40 

57,34 

58.28 

9.4 

88.36 

9.6 

89.30 

9.6 

__ 90.24 

9.7— 

„ —91.18 

6.3 

6.4. 

59.22 

60.16 

9.8 -. 

92.12 

9.9 _-.. 

93.06 

6.5 .- 

61.10 

10.0 

_- —94.00 

6.6— 

62.04 

10-1 

94.94 

6.7 

— 62.98 

10.2 

96.88 

6,8 

63.92 

10.3 

96.82 

6.9-- 

64.86 

10.4 

97.76 

7.0 

—65.80 

10.6. 

98.70 

7.1 

66.74 

10.6 

- —99.64 

K 


After  having  found  the  number  of  cubic  centimetres  of  normal  solu- 
tion necessary  to  neutralize  the  sample  under  test,  the  corresponding 
quantity  of  acid  potassium  tartrate  in  the  sample  can  be  found  in  the 
table.  Sometimes  in  chemical  analyses  the  total  percentage  of  potash 
in  the  tartar  is  first  determined,  and  then  that  present  in  the  acid  tar- 
trate is  found.  This  method  is  not,  however,  entirely  reliable. 
\A  normal  solution  of  barytes  can  also  be  used  instead  of  soda  in 
making  the  determination.  One  litre  must  contain  76.5  grammes  of 
barytes,  and  10.64  cubic  centimetres  will  neutralize  2  grammes  of  the 
acid  tartrate  of  potash.     The  above  table  can  consequently  be  used  also. 

The  other  methods  of  determining  the  value  of  the  tartar  are,  as  a 
mle,  altogether  too  complicated  to  be  used  readily. 

To  determine  the  quantity  of  lime  tartrate  100  grammes  of  the  sam- 
ple is  raised  to  a  red  heat.  The  tartrate  of  potash  turns  to  the  carbonate, 
and  the  tartrate  of  lime  to  the  carbonate  as  well.  The  potash  can  be 
leached  out  thoroughly,  and  the  carbonate  of  lime  is  determined  by  the 
usual  methods. 

PRODUCTION  OF  TARTARIC  ACID  FROM   RAW   TARTAR  AND  TARTRATE  OF  LIME. 

It  is  best  in  handling  raw  tartar  to  change  it  first  to  tartrate  of  lime, 
in  which  shape  it  is  most  easily  worked.  The  process  is  in  brief  to  dis- 
solve the  tartar  in  boiling  water  and  mix  the  solution  with  carbonate  of 
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Ume.  The  acid  tartrate  of  potash  is  by  this  means  changed  into  the 
neutral  tartrate,  and  the  excess  goes  into  combination  with  the  lime. 
The  neutral  tartrate  remains  in  solution.  By  adding  sulphate  of  lime 
it  is  changed  to  sulphate  of  potash,  with  the  formation  of  tartrate  of 
lime. 

By  the  use  of  sulphuric  acid  all  the  tartrate  of  lime  made  in  both 
ways  is  turned  into  sulphate  of  lime  and  tartaric  acid,  the  sulphate  of 
lime  precipitating.     The  tartaric  acid  can  then  be  crystallized  out. 

By  this  process  one  hundred  parts  of  acid  potassium  tartrate  produce 
seventy-nine  parts  of  tartaric  acid. 

The  production  of  tartaric  acid  commercially,  on  a  large  scale,  is  done 
as  follows:  The  raw  tartar,  of  any  kind,  is  sifted  and  all  foreign  particles 
removed  as  far  as  may  be.  The  sifted  tartar  is  then  ground,  placed  in 
a  vat,  and  ten  times  the  quantity  of  water  poured  over  it;  that  is,  for 
every  100  kilogrammes  (220  pounds)  of  tartar  1,000  kilogrammes  (2,200 
pounds)  of  water  are  added.  The  vat  is  made  of  wood,  but  is  lined  with 
lead,  and  a  stirrer,  also  covered  with  lead,  is  provided.  The  stirrer  is 
arranged  to  work  by  steam.  The  water  is  then  boiled,  and  once  boiling 
carbonate  of  lime  is  added,  little  by  little.  This  can  be  well-ground 
marble  or  chalk,  or  even  limestone.  After  having  added  the  necessary 
quantity,  boil  for  an  hour,  but  keep  constantly  stirring.  Then  test  the 
fluid  for  acid  by  means  of  litmus  paper.  Warm  carbonate  of  lime  must 
be  added  until  the  mixture  does  not  show  an  acid  reaction;  that  is,  until 
all  the  acid  is  neutralized. 

Care  must  be  taken  that  too  much  carbonate  of  lime  is  not  used.  The 
surplus  would  stay  mixed  in  the  tartrate  of  lime,  and  would  necessitate 
the  use  of  more  sulphuric  acid  in  the  last  operation  to  remove  it.  This 
would  be  a  dead  loss. 

The  neutral  tartrate  is  in  solution,  and  is  then  changed  to  the  tartrate 
of  lime  by  adding  the  sulphate  of  lime  (gypsum).  Then  boil  several 
hours,  still  stirring  the  water.  The  sulphate  of  potash  which  is  then 
formed,  remains  in  solution  and  the  tartrate  of  lime  is  easily  separated. 

The  production  of  tartaric  acid  from  the  tartrate  of  lime  now  comes 
next.  It  is  done  by  adding  sulphuric  acid.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to 
use  too  little  acid.  If  too  little  is  used,  it  is  very  difficult  to  crystallize 
out  the  tartaric  acid  in  the  presence  of  the  tartrate,  if,  indeed  it  is  not 
altogether  impossible.  To  add  too  much  is  not  advisable,  as  the  crystals 
of  tartaric  acid  would  be  liable  to  be  browned.  Experience  is  the  only 
way  by  which  the  matter  can  be  learned. 

The  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  necessary  to  be  added  can  be  told  by 
a  chemical  calculation  the  moment  that  the  quantity  of  acid  tartrate 
of  potash  is  determined  by  the  first  test.  Or  it  can  be  estimated  by  the 
quantity  of  carbonate  of  lime  which  had  to  be  added  to  the  solution  to 
neutralize  it.  The  ratio  is  usually  about  forty-nine  parts  of  sulphuric 
acid  to  fifty  parts  of  lime  used,  but  this  will  always  be  found  a  trifle 
too  high  for  the  acid,  as  the  lime  will  always  carry  moisture. 

Before  using  in  this  work,  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  must  be  diluted 
with  six  times  as  much  water.  The  best  method  to  estimate  the  strength 
of  sulphuric  acid  is  by  its  specific  gravity. 

The  following  table  shows  the  strength  of  sulphuric  acid  at  15.5^  C. 
(60^  F.): 
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Percentage  of 
Gravity-  Sulphuric  Acid. 

18485 100 

1,8475 99 

0m 98 

1.8439 97 

1.8410 96 

1.9376 95 

1.8336  .- 94 

1.8290 _ _,  93 

1.8233 92 

t8179 :_.  91 

t8U5 90 

1.8043 89 

1.7962 88 

1.7870 87 

17774—-' 86 

1.7673 85 


Specific  Percentage  of 

Gravity,  Sulpturlc  Acid. 

1.7570  _.. 84 

1,7465-..- _ 83 

1.7360.  — 82 

1.7245 81 

1.7120 :_; 80 

1.6993-.- 79 

1.6870. _. 78 

1,6750 .._,77 


Percentage  of 
Sulphuric  Acid. 

.68 

_67 


Specific 
Gravity. 

1.5760.. 
1.5648.. 

1.6503 66 

1.5390 65 

1.5280. _64 

1.5170 .,.,63 

1.5066 62 

1.4960  _._ 61 


1.6630 -_-. 76     1.4860 -"~""i;:i;"  17.60 


1.6520 75 

1.6415 74 

1.6311- 73 

1.6204 72 

1,6090 71 

1.5975 _.,70 

1.5868 69 


1.4760 . 

1.4660 7.:;58 

1.4560 57 

1.4460 56 

1.4360 155 

1.4265 _  54 

1.4170 53 


An  approximation  can  be  obtained  by  means  of  an  acidometer. 
cording  to  Beaume's  acidometer  the  following  table  prevails: 


Ac- 


57*. 
90". 


Specific 
Gravity. 

1.84 

1.77 

1.70 

1.65 

1.52 


45*. 

40''- 
35^- 
30«. 
25^ 


Specific 
Gravity. 

1.44 

1.38 

1.31 

126 

1.21 


The  treatment  of  the  tartrate  of  lime  must  be  done  in  lead-lined  tubs, 
to  prevent  action  by  the  sulphuric  acid  on  the  tubs. 

After  having  poured  the  requisite  quantity  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid 
on  the  tartrate  of  lime,  the  stirrer  is  started  up  and  the  mixture  is  boiled 
for  one  hour.     Then  the  chemical  reaction  needed  should  be  finished. 

When  the  contents  of  the  tub  have  settled  and  cooled  the  liquor  is 
filtered.  The  frames  of  the  filter  had  best  be  covered  with  lead,  and  a 
linen  filtering  cloth  is  stretched  over  them.  The  dissolved  tartaric  acid 
thus  passes  through  the  filter  while  the  precipitated  sulphate  of  lime  is 
caught  by  the  filter.  The  tartaric  acid  solution  runs  from  the  filter 
directly  to  the  concentrating  pans.  These  are  flat  wooden  boxes  lined 
with  lead,  and  should  stand  in  close  proximity  to  the  filtering  apparatus, 
only  a  little  distance  below  it.  The  concentrating  pans  each  have  a  coil 
of  lead  pipe  through  which  steam  is  made  to  pass,  and  which  heats  the 
solution  up  to  100^  C.  (212^  P.).  This  temperature  does  not  affect  the 
tartaric  acid,  but  causes  the  water  to  evaporate  very  rapidly.  As  soon 
as  the  surface  of  the  liquor  begins  to  show  crystals  the  steam  is  shut 
off  and  the  solution  permitted  to  rest  for  an  hour. 

The  washing  of  the  sulphate  of  lime  is  done  several  times  to  get  all 
the  tartaric  acid  possible.  The  precipitated  sulphate  of  lime  can  also 
he  used  earlier  in  the  process  instead  of  fresh  gypsum. 

When  the  tartaric  acid  solution  is  perfectly  clear,  it  is  racked  off  and 
TUn  into  crystallizing  cylinders,  which  are  made  of  lead  and  are  about  1 
metre  high  (39  inches)  and  60  centimetres  (19  inches)  in  diameter. 
The  cooling  is  done  slowly,  so  as  to  assist  the  formation  of  large  tar- 
taric acid  crystals.  The  cylinders  might  be  wrapped  around  with  some 
non-conductor  of  heat,  such  as  wool  or  straw,  and  covered  with  a  tightly 
fitting  lid  to  prevent  too  rapid  cooling.  It  will  take  from  four  to  eight 
days  to  complete  the  crystallization,  when  the  mother  water  is  run  off*. 
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If  care  has  been  taken,  the  crystals  will,  at  first,  be  as  white  as  snow. 
They  should  be  lightly  washed  and  are  then  ready  for  the  market. 

The  mother  liquor  which  is  drawn  from  the  crystals  is  boiled  again. 
It  gradually  assumes  a  dark  color,  due  to  the  growing  concentration  of 
the  sulphuric  acid  contained,  and  to  the  influence  of  the  acid  on  any 
organic  ingredients  which  may  be  contained.  To  use  up  the  mother 
liquor,  it  is  diluted  with  water  and  neutralized,  as  before  described,  with 
chalk.  The  tartrate  of  lime  obtained  in  this  way  must  be  worked  up, 
as  previously  described.  The  tartaric  acid  crystals  obtained  from  the 
mother  liquor  are  always  darker  than  those  from  the  first  run,  and 
should  be  re-crystallized  several  times  to  clean  them.  The  decoloriz- 
ing may  be  facilitated  by  passing  the  acid  solution  through  bone-ash, 
which,  however,  must  be  free  from  lime,  and  be  boiled  several  times. 
It  can  be  filtered  in  a  linen  filter,  on  a  lead  frame,  and  the  crystals  will 
be  perfectly  colorless. 


Fig.  21  shows  the  arrangement  of  a  large  tartaric  acid  factory,  and 
the  most  needful  apparatus.  A,  A,  A  are  the  dissolving  tubs;  B,  B,  B 
the  filters;  C,  C,  C  the  concentrators,  each  with  the  lead  steam  pipe, 
D,  D,  D;  E,  Ej  E  are  the  cogs  running  the  stirring  apparatus.  The 
pipes,  F,  F,  F,  convey  the  liquor  from  the  tubs  to  the  filters,  and  through 
Gy  G,  G  steam  is  introduced  into  the  tubs.  All  those  parts  of  the  appa- 
ratus which  come  in  contact  with  the  sulphuric  acid  must  be  sheathed 
with  lead,  as  this  is  one  of  the  few  metals  which  this  acid  cannot  attack. 
Stoneware  vats  can  be  used  in  some  few  instances. 

The  size  and  number  of  the  vats  depend  altogether  on  the  scale  on 
which  operations  are  to  be  conducted.  It  will  not  pay  to  run  the  fac- 
tory at  spasmodic  intervals,  if  it  is  contemplated  to  produce  the  acid 
from  the  tartrate  of  lime  previously  obtained  from  pomace  and  lees. 
It  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  use  gypsum  (sulphate  of  lime)  in  the 
process  of  producing  tartrate  of  lime  from  the  raw  tartar.  Slacked 
quicklime  can  be  used,  or  chalk  or  chloride  of  lime  will  do  in  appropri- 
ate quantities. 

Pure  tartaric  acid  forms  good,  large  crystals,  as  clear  as  water,  without 
smell,  and  of  a  pleasant  acid  taste.     The  specific  gravity  is  1.765,  and 


it  can  be  dissolved  in  1.8  parts  of  cold  water.  It  is  also  soluble  in 
alcohol,  but  not  in  ether.  If  it  becomes  moist  on  standing,  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  it  carries  sulphuric  acid  or  chloride  of  lime.  If  it  carries  tar- 
trate or  sulphate  of  lime,  it  does  not  give  a  clear  solution  with  alcohol. 
If  it  contains  lime,  an  acid  oxalate  of  lime  will  separate  out  if  mixed 
with  a  solution  of  oxalate  of  ammonia.  If  sulphuric  acid,  or  any  sul- 
phates are  present,  a  solution  in  water  will  give  a  heavy  precipitate  if 
tested  with  barium  chloride  or  any  of  the  soluble  barium  salts.  This 
precipitate  is  absolutely  insoluble  in  acids.  It  should  also  be  tested  for 
nitric  acid. 

Various  metals  may  be  found  in  the  acid,  such  as  lead,  copper,  and 
zinc.  Lead  is  particularly  liable  to  be  present,  from  the  use  of  leaden 
linings  to  the  tubs,  etc.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  will  produce  a  black 
precipitate  in  a  solution  of  the  acid,  if  black  precipitate  of  either  lead 
or  copper  is  present;  or  a  yellowish  precipitate  if  zinc  is  there  alone. 

PRODUCTION  OP  CREAM  OF  TARTAR. 

Tartaric  acid,  and  especially  the  acid  tartrate  of  potash,  has  a  wide 
scope  of  use  in  medicine,  in  the  arts,  and  in  manufactures.  Another 
important  chemical  compound  of  tartaric  acid  and  two  bases  is  tartar 
emetic,  the  double  tartrate  of  potash  and  antimony. 

But  by  all  means  the  most  important  is  the  cream  of  tartar,  and  to 
produce  it  directly  from  the  argols,  they  may  be  leached  with  ten  times 
their  weight  in  water,  in  wooden  tubs,  and  boil.  The  tubs  are  then  left 
for  the  contents  to  settle.  The  acid  tartrate  of  potash  (cream  of  tartar) 
is  about  all  dissolved,  while  the  tartrate  of  lime  remains.  Formerly  no 
attention  was  paid  to  these  lime  residues  thus  remaining,  but  now  it  is 
found  that  if  worked  up  in  the  regular  factories  they  will  about  pay  all 
expenses. 

The  clear  solution  is  racked  off  from  the  insoluble  residue.  It  carries 
a  very  little  tartrate  of  lime.  It  is  boiled  and  crystallized  out  as 
described  before,  and  the  crystals  are  washed  and  dried.  The  acid  tar- 
trate obtained  in  this  manner  still  contains  some  coloring  matter  and  a 
little  lime  tartrate,  and  is  called  half  refined  tartar.  To  purify  it  it  is 
boiled  with  hot  water,  and  the  color  removed  by  adding  5  per  cent  of 
the  weight  of  the  tartar  of  bone-ash  containing  no  lime.  The  first  crys- 
tals and  crusts  will  be  found  perfectly  pure. 

Cream  of  tartar  forms  white,  hard  crystals  of  a  slightly  acid  taste.  It 
is  perfectly  insoluble  in  alcohol,  but  is  dissolved  readily  in  alkaline 
Solutions. 

The  neutral  tartrate  of  potash  is  also  a  well-known  commercial  sub- 
stance, obtained  best  by  neutralizing  the  acid  tartrate  (cream  of  tartar) 
with  carbonate  of  potash.  To  effect  this  36.7  parts  of  the  carbonate 
Bhould  be  taken  to  every  100  parts  of  the  acid  tartrate. 

The  carbonate  of  potash  is  first  dissolved  in  water,  and  then  the  solu- 
tion is  neutralized  by  adding  the  acid  tartrate,  the  operation  ending 
when  foaming  ceases.  The  solution  should  be  made  a  trifle  acid  with 
the  acid  tartrate,  and  finally  neutralized  with  carbonate  of  potash.  If 
ordinary  cream  of  tartar  is  used,  there  will  be  some  tartrate  of  lime 
present,  w^hich,  however,  will  settle  out  in  the  course  of  three  or  four 
weeks.  The  solution  of  neutral  tartrate  is  then  poured  off  and  crystal- 
lized .    These  crystals  are  pure  enough  for  medicinal  purposes.    The  salt^ 
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when  pure,  appears  in  brilliant  rhomboidal  crystals.     It  has  no  smell, 
a  salty  taste,  and  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1,96. 

Another  important  salt  is  the  double  tartrate  of  soda  and  potash^ 
Rochelle  salts.  This  salt  was  first  produced  in  1672,  but  the  method 
was  guarded  as  a  secret  until  1731,  when  the  process  of  neutralizing  a 
:solution  of  cream  of  tartar  with  soda  was  discovered.  To  effect  this  28.2 
parts  of  the  anhydrous  carbonate,  or  76.1  of  hydrous  carbonate  (the 
crystallized),  will  be  required  for  every  100  parts  of  cream  of  tartar. 
The  soda  is  dissolved  in  hot  water  (3  parts  to  20),  and  the  solution  is 
neutralized  with  cream  of  tartar.  The  tartrate  of  lime,  if  any  is  pres- 
ent, will  settle  out  in  a  few  days,  and  the  liquor  is  filtered;  and  crystal- 
lization is  brought  about  as  heretofore  described. 

Pure  tartrate  of  soda  is  made  from  tartrate  of  lime  in  the  same  mari- 
ner as  tartrate  of  potash  is  made,  using  sodium  carbonate  instead  of 
potassium  carbonate  in  the  processes  previously  described. 

Rochelle  salts  (double  tartrate  of  soda  and  potash)  crystallizes  in 
large  columnar  crystals  as  clear  as  water,  has  no  smell,  has  a  mild 
•salty  taste,  and  a  specific  gravity  of  1.78.  It  dissolves  in  2.5  parts  of 
cold  and  less  than  one  part  of  boiling  water,  and  is  only  slightly  solu- 
ble in  alcohol.  A  solution  in  water  has  a  neutral  reaction.  If  boiled 
too  much  a  change  will  occur  in  the  salt,  and  nothing  will  be  left  but 
carbonate  of  soda  and  potash. 

Another  important  salt  is  the  double  tartrate  of  antimony  and 
potash,  commonly  called  tartar  emetic,  first  produced  in  1631.  It  is 
usually  manufactured  by  boiling  a  solution  of  cream  of  tartar  with  the 
oxide  of  antimony.  The  solution  is  quickly  filtered  and  heated  with 
:steam  until  it  crystallizes.  After  a  few  days  the  crystals  are  placed  on 
.a  filter,  washed  with  water  and  dried.  The  mother  liquor  which  remains 
may  contain  the  tartrate  of  antimony,  which  can  be  crystalUzed  out 
afterward.  If  the  cream  of  tartar  used  in  making  tartar  emetic  contains 
any  lime,  it  is  best  to  add  a  little  carbonate  of  potash  to  the  still  hot 
solution,  whereby  the  lime  is  precipitated  as  carbonate  of  lime  before 
filtering. 

It  is  necessary,  in  the  production  of  tartar  emetic,  to  know  the  exact 
quantity  of  materials  to  be  used.  This  can  only  be  obtained  by  figuring 
from  the  chemical  reaction.  If  too  little  oxide  of  antimony  is  used,  the 
tartar  emetic  will  still  contain  some  cream  of  tartar;  and  if  too  much 
is  used,  part  of  it  will  remain  undissolved. 

Tartar  emetic  forms  rhomboidal  crystals,  as  clear  as  water,  which  lose 
in  the  air  their  water  of  crystallization,  and  become  friable  and  disin- 
tegrate. Taken  in  small  quantities,  this  salt  produces  violent  vomiting, 
and  in  large  quantities  it  is  poisonous.  It  should  not  give  oiF  a  garlic- 
like smell  if  heated  on  an  iron  spoon;  if  it  does,  the  antimony  contains 
some  arsenic.  A  solution  in  water  should  not  get  muddy  on  the  addi- 
tion of  the  oxalate  of  ammonia;  if  it  does,  it  contains  lime.  If  the  solu- 
tion gives  a  precipitate  with  chloride  of  barium,  it  contains  sulphuric 
acid  or  sulphates. 

Another  important  salt  is  the  tartrate  of  iron  and  potash,  made  by 
mixing  six  parts  of  pulverized  cream  of  tartar  and  one  part  of  iron  filings 
with  sufficient  water  to  make  a  thin  paste.  The  water  is  renewed  as  it 
evaporates.  After  two  or  three  weeks  the  paste  is  greenish  black.  It 
is  then  dried. 

Tartrate  of  iron  and  potash  is  a  grayish  or  greenish-black  powder 
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^rhich  comes  from  the  process  in  the  form  of  black  globules.  It  tastes 
mild  and  sweet;  has  no  smell;  becomes  moist  in  the  atmosphere  with- 
out dissolving,  but  can  be  readily  dissolved  in  water.  It  is  used  in 
medicine.  Another,  but  less  important  salt,  is  the  tartrate  of  ammonia 
and  potash.     Another  is  the  tartrate  and  borate  of  potash. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  TARTARIC  ACID  AND  ITS  SALTS   IN  MEDICINE  AND  COMMERCE. 

Tartaric  acid  and  its  many  salts  are  used  in  large  quantities  in  the 
industrial  arts  and  in  chemistry.  It  has  been  a  long  time  since  the 
demand  was  met  by  the  natural  formation  of  the  tartar  in  wine  barrels, 
and  year  by  year  the  increase  is  so  great  that  there  is  an  imperative 
demand  for  the  use  of  all  available  pomace  and  lees.  In  many  indus- 
tries tartaric  acid  and  the  tartrates  are  absolutely  necessary,  and  cannot 
he  replaced  by  anything  else. 

Tartaric  acid  itself  is  largely  used  in  medicine,  in  making  effervescing 
powders  and  beverages,  in  making  lemonade,  and  in  great  quantities  in 
wool-dyeing  establishments  and  cloth  weaving.  In  Europe,  for  making 
artificial  wines,  it  has  a  large  demand. 

Natural  cream  of  tartar,  of  course,  is  the  main  source  of  tartaric  acid. 
It  was  formerly  used  for  making  chemically  pure  carbonate  of  potash. 
It  is  widely  used  in  medicine,  and  in  the  chemical  works  it  has  many 
useful  applications.  In  the  arts  it  is  used  during  the  process  of  bleach- 
ing tarnished  silver  articles  and  during  the  process  of  tinning  brass. 
In  America  it  has  an  immense  application  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
so-called  baking  powders,  which  replace  in  many  instances  the  use  of 


The  neutral  tartrate  of  potash  is  also  used  in  medicines.  As  early  as 
1848  Liebig  recommended  its  use  for  reducing  the  free  acid  in  wine,  and 
it  is  very  extensively  used  in  France  for  that  purpose. 

Rochelle  salts,  another  tartrate,  finds  its  principal  use  in  medicine, 
being  mildly  aperient,  and  forming  the  main  ingredient  of  the  well- 
known  seidlitz  powders. 

Tartar  emetic,  tartrate  of  iron  and  potash,  and  the  tartrate  of  potash 
and  ammonia,  also  have  a  wide  use  in  medicine. 
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STATEMENT  OF  THE  IMPORT  DUTIES 

OJT  ALL   THE    PRINCIPAL    COUNTRIES   TO   WHICH    CALIFORNIA   WINES,. 
BRANDIES,  AND  RAISINS  ARE  OR  MAY  BE  EXPORTED. 

Prepared  by  Winfibld  Scott,  Secretary  of  the  Commission. 


Demands  are  frequently  made  at  the  office  of  the  Board  of  State 
Viticultural  Commissioners  for  a  reliable  statement  of  the  tariffs  of  the 
principal  foreign  countries  to  which  the  viticultural  products  of  Cali- 
fornia are  at  present,  or  may  be  in  the  future,  exported,  whether  from. 
San  Francisco  or  from  Atlantic  ports.  These  statistics  have  been  col- 
lected from  the  Consuls  of  the  various  countries,  resident  in  San  Francisco, 
and  are  therefore  official  and  correct, 

WINFIELD  SCOTT, 

Secretary. 

ENGLAND  AND  HER  COLONIES. 

ENGLAND. 

Wine,  in  casks,  not  over  30**  proof 1  shilling  per  gallon. 

Wine,  in  casks,  between  30°  and  42°  proof 2  shillings  6  pence  per  gallon .. 

Wine,  sparkling,  nnderSO"  proof 1  shilling  per  gallon. 

Wine,  sparkling,  between  30°  and  42*  proof __ 2  shillings  6  pence  per  gallon. 

AH  wines  over  42**  proof - 3  pence  additional  for  each  degree.. 

If  sparkling  and  in  bottles,  if  not  worth  over  16  shillings _1  shilling  per  gallon  additional. 

If  over  16  shillings _ 2  shillings  6  pence  per  gallon  additional. 

Spirits - 10  shillings  10  pence  per  proof  gallon. 

Spirits,  not  tested,  as  in  cordials 14  shillings  8  pence  per  gallon. 

Spirits,  if  borttled  and  in  bond _._ 3  pence  per  dozen.. 

Perfumed  spirits _ 17  shillings  3  pence  per  gallon. 

Raisins 7  shillings  per  hundredweight. 

Note. — Grape  brandy  from  countries  other  than  France  cannot  be  entered  as  cognac. 

CANADA. 

Wine,  up  to  26  per  cent  alcohol 25  cents  per  gallon  and  30  per  cent  ad  valorem.. 

Wine,  each  degree  between  26  and  40  per  cent 3  cents  per  gallon. 

Wine,  sparkling $3  per  dozen  and  30  per  cent  ad  valorem.. 

Brandy. .._$2  12  per  imperial  gallon. 

NBWPOTJNDLAND. 

Claret ___ _ 51  cents  per  gallon. 

Spanish  reds  and  Italian _ _ 36  cents  per  gallon. 

Malaga 36  cents  per  gallon. 

Port  and  Madeira ._ _$1  65  per  gallon. 

Hock  and  Burgundy  -,_ ___ _ $1  per  gallon- 
Champagne  _._ $3  per  gallon. 

All  other _ .__ 15  per  cent  and  90  cents  per  gallon. 

Brandy__ ._ _ _15  per  cent  and  $2  40  per  gallon. 

QUEENSLAND. 


Wine,  sparkling ___ 10  shillings  per  gallon. 

Wme,  all  other __ 6  shillings  per  gallon. 

Brandy .__ 14  shillings  per  gallon. 

Brandy  colormg,  having  over  35  per  cent  alcohol —.12  shillings  per  gallon. 

Kaisms ._ 2  pence  per  pound. 
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TASMAKIA. 

Wine,  sparkling 10  shillings  per  gallon. 

Wine,  all  other,  in  wood --  6  shillings  per  gallon. 

Wine,  all  other,  in  bottles _ _ 8  shillings  per  gallon. 

•Brandy _ 15  shillings  per  gallon.  ■ 

Biandy  coloring,  over  35  per  cent  alcohol 15  shillings  per  galbn. 

NEW    ZKALA.ND, 

Wine,  sparkling 13  shillings  per  gallon. 

Wine,  all  other,  except  Australian,  containing  less  than  40  per  cent  proof  spirits — 

6  shillings  per  gallon. 

Wine,  Australian,  containing  not  more  than  35  per  cent  proof  spirits-- - 

5  shillings  per  gallon. 

Spirits  in  bottles,  jars,  etc 14  shillings  per  gallon. 

Spirits  in  bulkj  jars,  etc 15  shillings  per  gallon. 

Kaisins  and  dried  fruit . 2  pence  per  pound. 

Note, — ^There  is  a  discrimination  of  1  shilling  per  gallon  in  favor  of  Australian  wine. 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

Wine,  sparkling _,- 10  shillings  per  gallon. 

Wine,  all  other 5  shillings  per  gallon. 

Brandy .__ - _ 14  shillings  per  gallon. 

Brandy  coloring,  containing  over  35  per  cent  alcohol 14  shillings  per  gallon. 

Raisins 2  pence  per  pound. 


Wine,  sparkling 
all  other  - 


8  shillings  per  gallon. 

Winei  all  otherl - -. -- 6  shillings  per  gallon. 

Brandy 12  shillings  per  gallon. 

Brandy  coloring,  containing  over  35  per  cent  alcohol 15  shillings  per  gallon. 

Raisins --- 2  pence  per  pound. 


SOUTH  AUSTRALIA. 

Wine;  sparkling 10  shillings  per  gallon. 

Wine,  all  other,  up  to  35  per  cent  proof ___  6  shillings  per  gallon. 

Brandy - 14  shillings  per  gallon. 

Brandy  coloring,  containing  over  35  per  cent  alcohol 14  shillings  per  gallon. 

Raisins - 2  pence  per  pound, 

CEYLON. 

Claret,  bottled 1  rupee  and  25  cents  per  gallon. 

Claret,  bulk__- _ -_ 50  cents  per  gallon. 

Sparkling  wines _ ^ '. 50  cents  per  gallon. 

All  other  wines,  bottled 1  rupee  and  60  cents  per  gallon. 

All  other  wines,  bulk _-.. ,--- 1  rupoe  per  gallon. 

Spirits 4  rupees  per  proof  gallon,  and  50  cents  for  every  10**  over  proof. 

FIJI  ISLANDS. 

Claret  and  Australian  wines,  bottled  or  bulk 2  shillings  per  gallon. 

All  other  still  wines 4  shillings  per  gallon. 

Sparkling  wines 6  shillings  per  gallon. 

AlII  spirits 14  shillings  per  gallon, 

NEW  GUINEA. 

Spirits. -_ - 12  shillings  per  gallon. 

Sparkling  wines 6  shillings  per  gallon. 

Other  w^ines 4  shillings  per  gallon. 

.JAMAICA. 

All  wines 2  shillings  6  pence  per  gallon. 

All  spirits - 10  shillings  per  gallon. 

TRINIDAD. 

Wines,  sparkling 4  shillings  per  gallon. 

Wines,  all  other,  bottled,  under  35  per  cent  alcohol. 2  shillings  6  pence  per  gallon. 

For  each  degree  over  35  percent _ _ -.3  pence. 

Wines,  all  other,  in  wood,  up  to  22  percent 8  pence  per  gallon. 

Wines,  all  other,  in  wood,  up  to  32  per  cent _..l  shilling  per  gallon. 

Wines,  all  other,  in  wood,  up  to  42  per  cent 2  shillings  6  pence  per  gallon. 

For  each  degree  above  42  per  cent -. 3  pence. 

Brandy 9  shillings  per  gaUon. 
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BERMUDA. 

Wine«* ___ _ .__20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Alcohol  and  all  distilled  liquors 4  shillings  per  gallon. 

BEITISH  GUIANA. 

Wine,  not  over  26  per  cent  proof  and  not  over  $2  per  gallon 60  cents  per  gallon. 

Wine,  bottled _ _ $1  per  dozen  pints. 

Wine,  all  other _- 80  cents  per  gallon. 

All  spirituous  liquors $2  50  per  proof  gallon. 

CAPB  COLONY. 

Wine - - 6  pence  per  imperial  gallon. 

OTHER  COUNTRIES. 

FRANCE, 

Alcohol  and  distilled  liquors  of  all  kinds 30  francs  per  hectolitre, 

liqueurs . 30  francs  per  hectolitre. 

Wine  from  countries  not  in  commercial  union  with  France - - 

_ 1  franc  and  50  centimes  per  hectolitre  for  each 

degree  of  alcohol  up  to  11*;  and  for  each  degree  above  11",  2  francs  and  65  centimes. 

Wines  from  countries  in  commercial  union  with  Prance  or  with  a  special  treaty 

70  centimes  per  hectolitre  per 

degree  of  alcohol  up  to  11°;  and  2  francs  and  65  centimes  for  each  degree  above  IP. 

.Maximum  duty:  1  franc  20  centimes  per  degree  up  to  11",  and  1  franc  65  centimes  for 
each  degree  above  U",  alcohol. 

Minimum  duty:  70  centimes  per  degree  up  to  11",  and  1  franc  65  centimes  for  each 
degree  above  11",  alcohol. 

GERMANY. 

Wine,  in  casks,  leather  bottles,  or  jugs  of  at  least  50  kilogrammes  gross  weight 

24  marks  per  100  kilogrammes. 

Wine,  in  small  bottles  or  small  leather  bottles  or  jugs 

—If  sparkling,  80  marks  per  100  kilogrammes;  if  stUl,  48  marks  per  100  kilogrammes. 
Fruit  wines  and  cider  not  mcluded. 

Dried  grapes ^ ..---  24  marks  per  100  kilogrammes, 

Fermented  grapes - Same  as  wine. 

Fruit  brandies . 180  marks  per  100  kilogrammes. 

Wash  and  singlings --_Pree. 

GERMANY,  WITH  COUNTRIES  IN  ZOLLVEREIN. 

Red  wine  and  must  in  casks  for  blending  purposes 10  marks  per  100  kilogrammes. 

Other  wines 20  marks  per  100  kilogrammes. 

Wine  for  distilling 10  marks  per  100  kilogrammes. 

ITALY. 

Wine  in  casks __20  francs  per  hectolitre. 

Wine  in  bottles ^ . 60  francs  per  100  bottles  holding  not  over  1  litre. 

RUSSIA. 

Airack,  rum,  brandy  (French),  and  j)rune  brandy  in  casks ^  12  rubles  per  pud,  brutto. 

Grain 


in  spirits  in  bottles,  liquors,  Mrchwasser,  gin,  whisiry,  and  all  spirits  i 
various  fruits,  also  arrack,  rum,  French  brandy,  ana  prune  brandy—] 


flavored  with 

^  ,    ,  „,         *  .    .1  ruble  per  bottle. 

Wine  of  grapes — 

All  imported  in  wood _ _4  rubles  per  pud,  brutto. 

Kotmousseux _ _ 45  copecs  per  bottle. 

All  kinds  mousseux 1  ruble  40  copecs  per  bottle. 

Raisins , i 1  ruble  80  copecs  per  pud. 

Remarks.— If  wines  are  above  16"  alcohol  they  are  subject  to  additional  duty  of  12  copecs 
^  per  degree  above  16". 

One  pud  is  equivalent  to  32  pounds. 
All  duties  payable  in  gold. 

SPAIN. 

Wine,  sparkling __ 150  pesetas  per  hectolitre. 

Wine,  all  other _ _ _„  50  pesetas  per  hectolitre. 

Brandy - 20  pesetas  per  hectolitre. 

Other  distilled  liquors 1  peseta  per  litre. 

All  preserved  and  dried  fruits . _ 1  peseta  per  kUogramme. 

14  M 
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dbnm:abc. 

Wine  and  fruit  j uice,  unfortified,  in  bottle s _. 1  -13.44  cents  pfir  pot.» 

Same  in  barrels __ 2.73  cents  per  poimd. 

Grape  wine,  in  casks 22  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Grape  wine  in  stone  jars 45  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Liquors  which  cannot  be  graded 13.44  cents  per  pot. 

Same,  8"  strength  or  under 50.4  cents  per  eight  potk 

Same,  for  each  %  degree  over  8' _ 1  cent  per  eight  pots. 

SWEDEN. 

Wines,  all  kinds,  not  exceeding  21  per  cent  of  "alcohol  _._ 15  ore  per  litre. 

Wines,  all  kinds,  between  21  per  cent  and  25  per  cent  of  alcohol  (in  casks) 

, __ 30  ore  per  kilogramme. 

Wines,  all  kinds,  between  21  per  cent  and  25  per  cent  of  alcohol  (in  other  packages)-. 

_ 65  ore  per  litre. 

Wines,  all  kinds,  over  25  per  cent  of  alcohol - 1  krone  50  ore  per  litre. 

Brandy  and  spirits  in  casks  and  made  from  grapes  in  any  other  country  than  France 

- ■- --76  ore  per  litre  of  60  per  cent  alcohol  at  16' C. 

Same  in  other  packages  (regardless  of  the  percentage  of  alcohol) 

_ _ 1  krone  11  ore  per  kilogramme; 

Raisins _ _ _ -More  per  kilogramme. 

No  allowance  for  tare. 

NOEWAY. 

Wines,  not  exceeding  21  per  cent  alcohol,  in  casks  (16  per  cent  for  tare) 

_ - \\%  ore  per  kilogramme. , 

Wines,  not  exceeding  21  per  cent  alcohol,  in  bottles _-_ 113^  ore  per  litre. 

Wines,  between  21  per  cent  and  25  per  cent  alcohol,  in  casks  (16  per  cent  for  tare)  — . 
- -36  ore  per  kilo^amme. 

Wines,  between  21  per  cent  and  25  per  cent  alcohol,  in  bottles. 36  ore  per  litre. 

Wines,  over  25  percent  alcohol Same  as  brandy  100  proof. 

Brandy,  in  bottles 1  krone  60  ore  per  litre. 

Brandy,  in  other  packages,  100  proof  (16  per  cent  tare  for  cask8)--l  krone  71  ore  per  litre. 

Raisins  (20  per  cent  tare  on  cases) _ 12  ore  per  kilogramme. 

BELaiUM. 

Alcoholic  liquors  (distilled)  used  as  beverage,  up  to  50*  strength;  Gay  Lussac  at  16" 

C,  in  casks _ _ _ 100  francs  per  hectolitre. 

Same,  each  degree  in  excess  of  50* 2  francs  per  hectolitre. 

Same,  in  bottles,  regardless  of  strength .._ _ _ -200  francs  per  hectolitre. 

Wines  (subject  to  Internal  Revenue  tax  of  23  francs  per  hectolitre).  __ ....Free. 

Wines,  over  18  per  cent  alcohol Excess  at  the  rate  for  alcoholic  liquors. 

Raisins _ 26  francs  per  100  kilogrammes. 

SWITZERLAND. 

Dried  raisins  for  wine  making  _._ 20  francs  per  100  kilogrammes. 

(N.  B,~Dried  raisins  for  wine  making  pay,  besides  the  duties,  an  internal  tax,  to  be 
fixed  later.) 
Juice  from  fruit  or  berries,  evaporated  fruit  juice,  without  sugar,  with  or  without 

alcohol _20  francs  per  100  kilogrammes. 

(N.  B. — Subject  also  to  an  internal  tax,  to  be  fixed  later.) 

Wine  in  casks — ^natural _3,60  francs  per  100  kilogrammes. 

Wine  in  casks— artificial .-_ _ 7  francs  per  100  kilogrammes. 

Wine  in  bottles — ^natural 26  francs  per  100  kilogrammes. 

Wine  in  bo ttles— artificial -50  francs  per  100  kilogrammes. 

(N.  B.—- Artificial  wines  pay  double  the  duty  of  natural  wines.  The  natural  wiaes 
containing  over  13*  of  alcohol^  and  the  artificial  wines  containing  over  12*  of  alcohol, 
pay  .for  each  degree  above  an  mtemal  tax  of  80  centimes  and  a  supplemental  duty  of  20 
centimes  per  100  kilogrammes.  Natural  wines  are  considered  the  products  of  the  fer- 
mentation of  fresh  grapes,  without  any  other  admixture.) 

Sparkling  wines,  in  bottles _ .40  francs  per  100  kilogrammea 

Spirits  of  wine  and  alcohol,  in  casks  per  centesimal  degree  of  pure  alcohol  measured 

with  the  alcoholometer  of  Tralles 20  francs  per  degree  and  per  100  kilogrammes. 

Brandy  and  other  alcoholic  drinks,  such  as  cognac,  rum,  arrack,  etc.,  which  are  not 
liquors  in  the  ordinary  sense,  that  is,  which  contain  neither  aromatics  nor 
sugar: 
in  casks,  per  degree  of  pure  alcohol  measured  with  the  alcoholometer  of  Tralles 

20  francs  per  degree  and  per  100  kilogrammea 

In  bottles  or  j ars,  without  regard  to  alcoholic  measures. _- 

30  francs  per  100  kilogrammes. 

*4.7  pots  equal  1  gallon. 


'  TUEKEY, 

^iaes  and  brandies _ __-8  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

HAWAII. 

Alcohol  and  other  spirits _ _ _ $10  per  gallon. 

Alcohol  for  medicinal  uses $3  per  gallon. 

Brandy,  etc.  (between  30  and  55  per  cent  of  alcohol  and  above  55  per  cent  pro  rata). 

- _ $3  per  gallon. 

Champagne $6  per  dozen  quarts. 

ftparkling  Moselle  and  Hock__ - $4  per  dozen  quarts. 

Wines,  dry,  quarts _ _ 40  cents  per  dozen. 

Wines,  dry,  pints _ 40  cents  per  two  dozen. 

Wines,  dry,  m  bulk 15  cents  per  gallon. 

Wines,  fortified,  between  21  and  30  per  cent  alcohol  -_ |2  per  gallon. 

MEXICO. 

Wine,  red  or  white,  in  glass,  no  allowance  for  leakage  or  breakage __ _ 

- 20  cents  per  kilogramme  (net  weight). 

8ame  in  wood _ _— 10  cents  per  kilogramme  (net  weight). 

All  other  spirituous  liquors  under  same  conditions 

_ 25  cents  per  kilogramme  (net  weight), 

Baisins 10  cents  per  kilogramme  (net  weight). 

SALVADOE. 

Vinous  liquors- - 5  cents  per  kilogramme  (gross). 

*  Distilled  liquors 30  cents  per  kilogramme  (gross). 

•Kaisins _ 10  cents  per  kilogramme  (gross). 

NICABAGUA. 

still  wines-__ Scents  per  pound  (gross). 

Sparkling  wines. —.'-_-_ 5  cents  per  pound  (gross). 

Distilled  liquors  (between  12"  and  25*  alcohol) -----  40  cents  per  pound  (gross). 

For  every  degree  above  25 3  cents  per  pound  (gross^ 

N.  B. — A  reciprocity  treaty  with  the  United  States  is  being  concluded. 


per  kilogramme  (gross), 
per  kilogramme  (gross). 
per  kilogramme  (gross). 
per  kilogramme  (gross), 
per  kilogramme  (gross), 
per  kilogramme  (gross), 
per  kilogramme  (gross), 
per  kilogramme  (gross), 
per  kilogramme  (gross). 


COSTA  EICA. 

Red  or  white  wines  in  bottles _- 3  cents 

Red  or  white  wines  in  bulk  _-_ , 5  cents 

Fortified  wines  in  bottles  _ 9  cents 

.  Fortified  wines  in  bulk 13  cents 

Liquors  (whose  introduction  is  allowed  in  barrels) 80  cents 

Uquors  (introduced  in  other  packages) 60  cents 

Cognac  and  all  brandies  (in  barrels  or  demijohns) 80  cents 

Cognac  and  all  brandies  (in  other  packages) 60  cents 

All  dried  fruits,  including  raisins _—  13  cents 

GUATEMALA. 

Red  wines  (ia  whatever  packages) 25  cents  per  bottle. 

White  wines  (in  whatever  packages) 28  cents  per  bottle. 

Sherry  (in  whatever  packages) _. - -28  cents  per  bottle. 

All  others- .__ 35  cents  per  bottle. 

Brandy  and  all  spirits  up  to  20*  Baum^ _ 63  cents  per  bottle. 

All  dried  fruits _ _ 7  cents  per  pound. 

HONDURAS. 

WineSj  in  cask  or  bottle , _  2  centavos  per  pound. 

Brandies,  in  cask  or  bottle -___ _ _30  centavos  per  pound. 

All  dried  fruits _ _ 8  centavos  per  pound. 

ECUADOE. 

Wine _ 10  centavos  per  kilogramme  (gross). 

Brandy Cane  brandy  prohibited. 

Other  brandy - 25  centavos  per  kilogramme  (gross). 

•Kaisins-- _ _ _ .,.5  centavos  per  kilogramme  (gross). 

COLOMBIA. 

Claret,  in  barrels  or  demijohns V/i  cents  per  kilogramme. 

White  wine^  in  barrels  or  demijohns „ 5  cents  per  kilogramme. 

All  other  wine  _-- _40  cents  per  kilogramme. 

Brandy  and  distilled  liquors 40  cents  per  kilogramme. 

Baisins 20  cents  per  kilogramme. 
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CHILE. 

Red  wines,  in  bottles __ $2  25  per 

Red  wines,  in  wood 25  cents  perli1je[  | 

White  wines,  in  bottles $3perdoz^nVf 

White  wines,  in  wood__ „ _ 22  cents  per  litre:  ff 

Wine  spirits _ _. 50  cents  per  litre.  ' 

Cognac _ $4  per  dozen. 

Cognac,  in  wood _ 42  cents  per  Utt«, 

VBSNBZUELA. 

Wines  for  medicinal  purposes _ 1.25  bolivares*  per  kilogramme.  ?i 

Bordeaux  and  Span isn  reds 25  bolivares  per  kilogramme.  ^  M 

All  others _. 75  bolivares  per  kilogramme. 

Sweet  liquors  (not  rectified) 1.25  bolivares  per  kilogramme. 

CHINA. 

Wines  and  brandies. _ Free. 

*  One  bolivar  equals  19.3  cents. 
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Alba,  Italy, 

Translated  by  F.  T.  Bioletti,  of  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
(Viticultural  Section),  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  California. 

Berkeley,  September  1, 1892. 


AUTHOR'S  PREFACE. 


Royal  School  of  Viticulture  and  CEnology, 
Alba,  Piedmont,  Italy,  January,  1892. 

A  preface  should  give  an  immediate  idea  of  what  the  author  has  pro- 
posed to  do  in  writing  his  book.  As  Balbo  rightly  says  in  the  preface 
to  one  of  his  books: 

"  It  is  the  duty  of  every  writer  to  give  the  reader  a  terse  and  clear  idea 
of  the  work  which  he  presents  him.  This  sincerity  benefits  both:  the 
reader,  because  it  puts  him  in  the  position  of  knowing  whether  or  not 
the  book  is  likely  to  be  of  interest  or  utility  to  him;  the  writer,  because, 
whilst  it  may  reduce  the  number  of  his  readers,  it  insures  him  more 
interested,  attentive,  and  indulgent  ones. 

^*The  clearest  and  most  sincere  way  of  giving  an  explication  of  the 
object  of  a  book  is  to  tell  how  it  was  written." 

Thus  I  will  explain,  as  well  as  possible  in  a  few  words,  w^hy  I  have 
written  this  book,  which  treats  especially  of  the  classification,  the  qual- 
ities, and  the  defects  of  wine. 

When  I  commenced  to  give  particular  attention  to  viticulture  and 
oenology,  I  soon  perceived  that  in  oenology,  and  especially  in  that  part 
which  regards  classification,  qualities,  and  defects,  all  authors  were  not 
in  accord  in  their  use  of  terms  to  express  the  same  characters.  Thus,  for 
example,  some  would  mean  by  "seve,"  a  slight  sweetness  in  the  wine; 
'others  by  the  same  term  would  intend  to  express  that  character  by 
which  a  wine  of  good  quality  afiects  the  mouth  and  olfactory  organs 
with  a  certain  perfume,  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time  after  it  has  been 
swallowed. 

I  will  say  nothing  of  the  classification  of  wines  according  to  dishes, 
as  wine  to  be  drunk  with  oysters,  fish,  roast  meat,  etc.,  which  shows  a 
marked  tendency  to  become  a  veritable  chaos.  In  this  classification, 
the  work  of  Mr.  Bertall, "  La  Vigne- Voyage  Autour  des  Vins  de  Prance,^* 
is  taken  too  literally. 

How  could  one  speak  of  the  classification  of  wine,  of  its  qualities,  of 
its  defects,  without  giving  some  explanation  of  the  mode  and  proper 
conditions  for  tasting?  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  have  devoted  a 
chapter  to  the  tasting  of  wine,  a  chapter,  moreover,  of  great  importance, 
as  it  is  by  tasting,  more  than  by  chemical  analysis,  that  we  can  best 
judge  of  the  constitution  and  future  of  a  wine.  Who  is  a  better  judge  than 
an  experienced  taster  of  the  bad  flavor  produced  in  wine,  for  instance, 
by  the  tartaric  fermentation,  which  even  in  its  incipiency  he  can  detect 
by  a  certain  burnt  taste,  which,  with  the  progress  of  the  malady,  grad- 
ually develops  into  an  insupportable  bitterness?  Among  these  gradations 
of  bitterness  we  do  not  find  that  slight  bitterness  peculiar  to  certain 
wines,  such  as  Barolo  and  Gattinara. 

Chemical  analysis  gives  us  the  principal  components  of  wine,  and 
from  the  presence  or  absence  of  certain  of  these  and  from  their  propor- 
tions, some  judgment  may  be  formed  of  the  character  of  the  wine.    The 
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taster  alone  is  able  to  detect  diseases  at  their  incipiency,  and,  one  might 
almost  say,  before  they  have  commeneed,  whilst  the  chemist  can  only 
state  the  final  consequence.  In  other  words,  one  might  say  that  whilst 
the  chemist  is  limited  to  making  a  diagnosis,  the  taster  can  mate  a 
prognosis. 

In  the  case  of  some  defects  of  wine,  I  have  not  confined  myself  to  a 
simple  definition  or  description.  I  have  also  added  notes,  brief  in  some 
cases,  more  extended  in  others,  on  the  determining  causes  and  the 
means  of  prevention  or  cure.  I  have  done  this,  believing  it  would  be 
useful  to  the  taster  or  the  dealer,  who  is  not  always  fully  informed 
on  all  the  details  of  technical  oenology.  With  this  information  for  a 
guide,  he  will  be  better  able  to  judge  of  the  relative  gravity  of  this  or 
that  defect,  and  the  dealer  especially  will  be  able  to  judge  of  the  utility 
or  inutility  of  attempting  to  cure  a  wine  of  a  certain  defect. 

I  have  also  tried — wishing  to  be  useful  to  the  greatest  possible  num- 
ber of  readers — not  to  neglect  a  secondary  part,  which  has  its  impor- 
tance in  tending  to  make  the  consumer  better  appreciate  the  wine  he 
drinks.  Profiting  by  the  Consigli  di  un  amatore  di  vini,  I  have  indicated 
the  form  of  glass  to  be  used  with  each  kind  of  wine,  how  wines  should 
be  presented  and  distributed  during  the  repast,  and  how  they  should  be 
drunk.  In  this  part,  which  I  have  called  secondary,  it  is  not  to  be 
denied  that  fashion  is  the  determining  factor. 

And  now  the  reader  may  judge  if  I  have  succeeded  in  my  intentions. 
Even  though  his  judgment  should  not  be  favorable,  I  shall  consider 
myself  fortunate  in  being  the  first — as  far  as  I  know — ^to  call  attention, 
in  an  extended  manner,  to  this  part  of  oenology,  which  in  former 
treatises  on  the  subject  has  been  but  lightly  touched  upon. 

G.  GRAZZI-SONCINI 


TRANSLATOR'S  PREFACE. 


Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  University  of  California,  ) 
Berkeley,  Cal.,  September  16, 1892.  \ 

Professor  Grazzi-Soncini's  book,  which  has  been  already  translated 
into  French,  fills  a  void  in  the  literature  of  oenology.  The  part  dealing 
with  the  defects  of  wine,  the  diseases  to  which  it  is  sujbject,  and  the 
methods,  when  such  exist,  of  remedying  these  diseases,  will  perhaps  be  of 
the  most  practical  value  to  the  wine  grower.  The  part  which  regards 
tasting  and  classification,  however,  is  worthy  of  careful  reading,  and 
many  hints  may  be  drawn  from  it  that  will  be  of  use  towards  the  attain- 
ment of  that  most  desirable  object:  the  production  of  constant  types  of 
wines — an  object  which  is  too  little  studied  in  California,  but  on  which 
our  hopes  of  building  up  a  trade  in  high-class  wines  very  largely  depends. 

Many  of  the  numerous  terms  which  the  French  and  Italians  have 
invented  for  the  technical  consideration  of  wine  it  is  impossible  or  diffi- 
cult to  translate  into  English,  and  for  this  reason  the  translation  neces- 
sarily lacks  some  of  the  scientific  precision  and  clearness  of  the  original. 
I  have  however  attempted,  wherever  possible,  to  give  the  English  equiv- 
alent of  the  term  used  by  the  author,  and  have  also  given  the  French 
term,  in  this  way  making  a  glossary  in  the  three  languages,  which  may 
possibly  be  of  use  in  developing  a  uniform  set  of  technical  terms  on  this 
subject  in  our  own  language. 

If  this  book  should  be  of  any  use  to  the  wine  maker,  and  especially 
if  it  should  call  the  attention  of  non-wine-drinking  people  to  some  of 
the  uses  and  beauties  of  wine  which  they  did  not  suspect,  the  translator 
will  feel  amply  repaid  for  his  trouble. 

F.  T.  BIOLETTI. 
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By  G  Geazzi-Soncini. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Wine  Ib  simply  the  juice  or  must  of  the  grape  after  it  has  undergone 
the  process  of  fermentation.*  This  may  be  considered  as  the  most 
natural  and  exact  definition  that  can  be  given  of  it.  It  is  the  definition 
accepted  by  the  law. 

On  account  of  the  prevalence  of  sophistication  b  and  the  considerable 
amount  of  wine  that  is  now  made  from  dried  grapes  and  other  saccha- 
rine fruits,  a  more  particularized  definition  of  wine  is  now  given;  it  may 
be  formulated  as  follows: 

By  wine  is  understood  that  liquid  which  is  obtained  by  the  alcoholic  ^ 
fermentation  of  the  juice  or  must  of  fresh  grapes.    This  must  may  be 
fermented  in  contact  or  not  with  the  pomace  or  solid  portion  of  the 
grapes,  without,  however,  the  addition  of  any  extraneous  substance  or 
even  of  substances  chemically  the  same  as  those  that  the  grapes  them- 

♦Although  as  Gautier  writes,  "Wine  is  a  very  complex  body,  and  so  delicate  that  the 
work  of  chemists,  so  far,  has  been  but  an  outline  of  what  there  is  to  do  in  the  study  of    , 
it,"  I  think  it  will  he  useful,  because  it  wiU  give  a  more  complete  idea  of  the  subject  of 
our  remarks,  to  give  a  list  of  the  principal  components  of  grapes,  or  must,  and  of  wine: 

A.     SOIilD    BODIBS. 

Sterns:  Lignose— Tannin— Albuminoids— Organic  salts  and  acids — Mineral  salts  and 
acids— Chlorophyll— Gummy  matters — ^Phosphates — Potash,  lime,  magnesia,  silica. 

SkiTis :  Cellulose — CEnocyanin — (Enorubin — Tannin — Cream  of  Tartar— Catechin— 
Quercite  (?)— Waxy  matters,  ferment  germs — Etherous  and  aromatic  principles— Nitrog- 
enous substances — Phosphates — Potash,  lime,  magnesia,  iron,  silica. 

Pulp:  Cellular  parenchyma — Nitrogenous  substances— Cream  of  tartar— Gum,  pectin, 
dextrin  (?) — Gases^nitrogen.  carbonic  acid — Divers  salts. 

Seeds:  Lignose— Fatty  matters — Nitrogenous  substances — Gtmi — Starch — Phosphates— 
Divers  salts— Tannin. 

B.    Liquid  Bodibs. 

Water — Glucose — Levulose  —  Divers  nitrogenous  substances — Saccharose,  dulcite— 
Cream  of  tartar— Tartrate  of  calcium— Tartaric,  malic,  and  racemic  acids— Halogen 
acids  (traces) — Ammoniacal  salts  and  organic  derivatives  —  Phosphates,  sulphates, 
nitrates — Potash,  lime,  magnesia.  • 

C.    Gasbous  Bodies, 
Carbonic  anhydride— Nitrogen— Hydrogen  sulphide. 

Elements  op  Winb  (Red  Wine). 

Water— Alcohols:  ethylic,  propylic,  butylic  (amylic?),  caproic,  cenanthilic,  caprylic, 
pelargonic,  capric. 

Hi^er  alcohols — Gljrcerine- Isobutyl— Mannite — Glucose— Levulose— Inosin— Gum— 
Pectic  matters— Essential  oils — Furfurol- Aldehyde— Acetal. 

Ethers:  acetic,  propionic,  butyric,  valerianic,  caproic,  lauric,  myristic,  palmitic,  stearic. 

Acids:  carbonic,  acetic,  propionic,  butyric,  caproic,  oenanthylic^  capryhc,  capric,  lauric, 
myristic,  tartaric,  racemic,  succinic,  malic,  tannic,  sulphuric,  nitric,  phosphoric,  silicic, 
chlorhydric,  fluorh^dric.  These  acids  are  either  free  or  combined  with  the  bases:  potash, 
soda,  lime,  magnesia,  alumina,  iron  oxide,  manganese^  ammonia,  volatile  bases  of  the 
pyrioic  series. 

Albuminoids — Coloring  matters. 
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selves  contain.  The  addition  of  the  latter  is  considered  by  many  as  an 
adulteration,  because  it  changes  the  quantitative  composition  of  the 
must,  and  consequently  of  the  wine. 

Who  first  made  wine  is  not  known.  The  history  of  its  manufacture, 
like  that  of  many  other  fermented  beverages,  extends  back  into  the 
mists  of  ages;  nothing,  therefore,  is  known  about  its  first  use.  Tradi- 
tion and  mythology  give  several  accounts  of  its  first  appearance,  but 
they  are  of  a  very  contradictory  nature. 

Of  one  thing  we  may  be  sure,  and  that  is  that  from  the  first,  man  has 
asked  himself  the  question:  Is  wine  a  real  benefit  ?  A  question  that 
has  not  yet,  perhaps,  been  answered  to  the  satisfaction  of  some. 

Even  at  the  present  day  it  is  not  possible  to  give  a  satisfactory,  defi- 
nite reply  to  this  demand,  unless  we  look  at  it  from  an  economical  stand- 
point, in  which  case  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  utility,  as  it  is  one  of 
the  principal  sources  of  national  wealth  in  every  country  where  the 
grape  can  be  grown. 

We  must  therefore  consider  it  from  this  point  of  view,  otherwise  its 
real, utility  to  man  might  be  contested. 

It  is  said  that  wine  incites  man  to  anger,  licentiousness^  murder,  and 
V  in  general  subjects  him  to  a  thousand  depraving  temptations. 

"  II  vino  e  il  veleno  piu  teribile  per  la  societh.  N^  i  fulmine  di  Giove] 
n^  la  spada  di  Marte^  nl  i  had  di  Venere  hanno  fatto  tante  vittime  quanta 
Bacco  coi  calici  spumavite.'^ — Bizzozero. 

Alcohol,  the  moment  it  enters  the  cells  and  nervous  filaments,  revives 
their  functions  and  excites  and  stimulates  their  action;  this  state  of 
exaltation  passed,  however,  if  more  alcohol  is  imbibed  by  the  cells  and 
nerves  a  period  of  exhaustion  supervenes.  The  presence  of  this  foreign 
hody  in  the  organism,  tainting  the  blood  and  difiusing  its  vapors 
through  the  substance  of  the  brain,  interferes  with  the  chemical  pro- 
cesses of  the  body,  augments  the  resistance  to  the  nervous  liiovements, 
and  engenders  that  particular  kind  of  poisoning  known  under  the  name 
of  intoxication. 

It  was  owing  to  wine  that  Ham  was  cursed  and  became  the  servant  of 
his  brothers'  servants.  It  was  owing  to  wine  that  the  ancient  Persians, 
Lacedemonians,  Romans — active,  vigorous,  and  glorious  by  a  thousand 
splendid  victories,  as  long  as  they  possessed  the  virtue  of  sobriety — 
declined  and  fell  when— 

Delia  stoica  incude 
Spessa  nel  vin  tempravasi 
La  rigida  mrtude. 

But  that  was  the  abuse  not  the  use  of  wine. 

Every  one  should  know  that  wine,  drunk  in  moderation  or  with 
temperancej  favors  and  augments  the  secretion  of  the  gastric  juices  and 
80  aids  digestion;  it  excites  the  imagination,  awakens  the  memory, 
dispels  care,  restores  the  physical  force,  and  renders  the  movements  of 
the  body  active  and  vigorous. 

A  proof  of  this,  if  one  is  needed,  is  furnished  by  the  fact  cited  by  all 

writers  on  hygiene,  that  if  in  the  war  of  1870-71  the  German  army  was 

able  to  sustain  the  fatigues  of  the  campaign  and  sieges,  always  remain- 

;  ing  in  good  health,  it  was  because  they  were  invading  and  conquering 

,    a  wine-producing  country. 

Bacchus  is  the  ^^Dio  salvatore.''  Plutarch,  in  the  life  of  Csesar, 
mentions  that  the  whole  army  of  the  General  was  once  afilicted  with  a 
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disease  which  Csesar  cured  by  allowing  all  the  soldiers  to  get  solemnly  ■ 
drunk.     From  that  day  they  all  commenced  to  recover. 

Certainly  among  the  curative  resources  at  the  disposal  of  hygiene  }| 
and  medicine  there  is  none   more   frequently  used  than   wine.    We 
always,  as  it  were  by  instinct,  say  to  a  convalescent:   "You  should 
drink  wine." 

Hippocrates  says:  "  Wine  is  a  liquid  marvelously  adapted  to  man,  well 
or  ill,  providing  he  take  it  at  the  proper  time  and  in  quantities  suitable 
to  his  constitution." 

Liebig,  too,  is  of  the  same  opinion,  for  he  writes:  "Wine  is  unsur- 
passed by  any  product,  natural  or  artificial,  as  a  restorer  of  the  vital 
forces  when  they  are  exhausted;  it  animates  and  revives  the  saddened 
spirits,  it  serves  as  a  corrective  and  antidote  in  all  irregularities  of  the 
animal  economy,  which  it  preserves  from  the  passing  ills  to  which  inor- 
ganic nature  subjects  it." 

Wine  considered  from  an  alimentary  point  of  view  has  its  chief 
importance  in  the  union  of  alcohol  with  an  acid  liquid;  the  acid  mod- 
erates the  too  energetic  action  of  the  alcohol,  especially  its  action  on  the 
nervous  system. 

The  tannin  and  coloring  matter,  when  present  in  due  proportion,  exer- 
cise a  very  favorable  influence  on  the  stomach  by  animating  the  energies 
of  the  digestive  functions. 

The  aroma,  the  bouquet,  the  "  seve"  of  a  wine  are  also  useful,  as  many 
facts  tend  to  prove,  among  others,  the  fact  that  well-flavored  substances 
in  general  have  a  favorable  influence  on  nutrition. 

Wine  has  a  density  nearly  equal  to  that  of  water,  and  is  absorbed  into 
our  system  with  much  less  rapidity  than  spirits;  this  fact  is  of  great 
importance  to  the  animal  economy,  because  the  effects  of  wine  are  thus 
felt  for  a  longer  time  and  without  the  danger  accompanying  the  rapid^ 
effects  of  brandy. 

Wine  is  absorbed  by  our  digestive  organs  without  any  change  but 
that  of  being  mixed  with  the  gastric  juice.  There  is  no  need  of  the  in- 
tervention of  the  digestive  ferments  to  facilitate  the  absorption  of  the 
wine  in  its  last  office  of  nutrition.  This  explains  its  utility  in  certain 
diseases. 

The  complexity  of  the  organic  matters  that  enter  into  the  composition 
of  wine,  which  up  to  a  certain  point  resembles  that  of  the  human  body, 
explains  its  restorative  action  in  the  case  of  individuals  weakened  by 
ansemia  or  insufficient  nourishment,  etc. 

Wine,  then,  is  produced  and  drunk,  and  of  all  fermented  beverages  it 
is  the  most  healthful,  and  the  one  that  most  harmonizes  with  our  organ- 
ism. If  nature  had  gifted  man,  as  it  has  all  other  animals,  with  a  surer 
instinct  in  the  choice  of  the  food  that  was  best  suited  to  his  constitution, 
certainly  without  any  hesitation  among  the  first  substances  he  would 
have  selected  wine;  however,  having  a  less  reliable  instinct  than  he 
might  have,  he  has  allowed  himself  to  be  greatly  influenced  by  tradition 
and  imitation  in  the  choice  of  his  beverages. 


CLASSIFICATION. 

Of  the  numerous  classifications  that  have  been  made,  and  that  might 
be  made,  of  the  various  and  diverse  wines  produced  in  the  different  wine- 
growing regions,  that  is  to  be  preferred  which,  up  to  a  certain  point,  can 
be  considered  as  the  most  natural,  by  giving  an  immediate  idea  of  the 
principal  characters  presented  by  a  certain  wine  or  category  of  wines. 

Carpene  very  justly  considers  the  classing  of  wines  according  to 
different  dishes  or  repasts  as  misleading  and  hurtful  to  the  trade;  for, 
as  he  well  remarks  in  one  of  his  articles,  if  this  classification  should  be 
carried  out  we  should  have  tripe  wine,  cheese  wine,  macaroni  wine,  etc. 
As  every  one  knows,  the  order  of  wines  and  dishes  through  the  repast 
is  influenced  by  fashion  and  caprice.  To-morrow,  perhaps  fashion  will 
oblige  us  to  imitate  northern  nations  and  Americans  in  our  "  cuisine," 
and  then  we  will  be  obliged  to  drink  champagne  through  the  whole 
dinner;  thus  champagne  must  be  successively  known  as  an  oyster  wine, 
a  soup  wine,  a  roast  wine,  and  heaven  knows  what  else. 

Not  long  since  I  was  at  a  banquet,  and  by  chance  was  placed  next  to 
a  certain  high  functionary  who  was  to  commence  the  series  of  toasts. 
On  the  appearance  of  the  roast  our  high  functionary  prepared  himself. 
"But  how  is  this,"  he  exclaimed  to  a  neighbor,  "do  they  not  give  us 
champagne  now?"  "They  serve  the  *  roast  wine'  now,"  replied  the 
other.  "Roast  wine,"  cried  the  surprised  high  functionary,  "but  at 
court  they  serve  champagne  with  the  roast." .  Champagne  was  after- 
wards brought,  and  then  the  eminent  personage  was  able  to  get  up  and 
'  make  his  toast,  a  very  appropriate  and  happy  one.  I  cannot  say  what 
influence  the  "  roast  wine  "  may  have  had  on  it. 

This  classifying  by  dishes  is  certainly  all  wrong,  but  if  we  should 
ask  ourselves  the  question,  as  an  amateur  does  in  the  wine  taster's  vade 
mecuviy  '^ La  vite  ed  il  mno,^^  "When  should  one  drink  wine?"  the 
answer  most  certainly  would  be,  "Whilst  eating."  Without  a  good 
selection  of  wines  the  most  perfect  bill  of  fare  loses  all  its  value. 

High-class  red  wines  should  not  be  drunk  before  they  have  been  eight 
or  ten  years  in  bottle.  Before  that  they  may  be  rough,  and  not  particu- 
larly pleasant  to  the  taste.  Very  fine  white  wines,  too,  should  be  well 
aged,  otherwise  the  sugar,  of  which  they  contain  a  certain  amount,  will 
not  have  been  all  transformed  into  alcohol,  and  lessens  their  strength 
and  bouquet. 

^    A  natural,  primary,  and  main  division  of  the  various  wines  may  be 
made  with  reference  to  their  color,  viz.: 

WHITE  AND   RED   WINES. 

It  should  be  stated  here  that  this  general  division  rests  not  only  on  the 
,  color  that  the  wine  may  have,  or  on  the  presence  or  absence  of  oenocy- 
anin  in  its  composition,  but  on  other  characteristics  in  which  a  white 
wine  differs  greatly  from  a  red. 
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This  division  is  of  no  little  hygienic  importance,  wines  of  different  color 
having  as  distinct  effects  on  our  constitution  as  wines  of  different  age,  | 
alcoholicity,  or  acidity,  J 

White  wines,  as  is  well  known,  are  obtained  from  white  grapes,  or   I 
from  red  grapes  which,  instead  of  being  crushed  and  fermented  in  a   >! 
mass,  are  pressed,  and  the  must  fermented  separately;  that  is,  not  in 
contact  with  the  pomace  or  solid  parts  of  the  grapes. 

I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  white  wine  can  be  made  from  red    ; 
grapes,  because  wines  so  made  have  exactly  the  same  action  on  our 
system  as  have  white  wines  made  from  white  grapes. 

Certainly  the  following  from  Guyot  is  very  true: 

Wine  which  has  been  fermented  in  contact  with  the  stems,  skins,  and  seeds  of  the 
grapes  is  very  different  from  that  which  has  been  fermented  separately.  The  latter  wine 
IS  white,  the  other  red,  and  the  antithesis,  though  expressed  here  simply  by  the  oppo- 
sition of  color,  does  not  consist  in  the  least  in  this  dinerence  of  color,  which  is  only  an 
accident.  The  real  difference  consists  in  the  special  and  often  opposite  hygienic  quali-  , 
ties  of  thesei  two  kinds  of  wine.  Nowadays  tliey  make  red  wines  which  have  all  the 
hygienic  properties  of  white  wines,  and  it  is  possible  to  produce  white  wines  which 
would  have  all  the  hygienic  properties  of  red.  All  that  is  necessary  to  obtain  this  last 
result  is  to  ferment  the  must  of  white  grapes  with  the  skins,  seeds,  and  stems,  in  the 
same  way  as  red  wine  is  treated;  in  this  way  all  the  effects  are  obtained  of  a  rapid 
decomposition  and  solution  by  maceration  of  the  principles  and  products  which  are 
not  found  in  the  juice  of  the  grape.    *    *    * 

I  insist  on  the  true  distinction  of  wines  obtained  by  the  fermentation  of  the  juice  of 
the  grape  completely  isolated  from  its  accessories,  and  those  made  by  fermentation  of 
the  juice,  together  with  all,  or  at  least  part  of  the  rest  of  the  grape — a  distinction  quite 
independent  of  the  color.  Nothing  is  more  alien  or  of  less  importance  to  the  quality 
of  a  wine  than  its  color.  It  may  be  a  sign — an  indication— but  it  is  never  a  quality  of 
itself.  By  the  majority  of  consumers  color  is  looked  upon  as  a  guarantee  of  the  purity, 
quality,  and  strength. of  the  wine.  It  is  on  account  of  this  considering  color  as  a  si^ 
of  quality  that  unscrupulous  dealers  make  use  of  it  to  commit  innumerable  frauds. 
•  White  wines  are  in  general  diffusible  stimulants  of  the  nervous  system;  if  they  are 
light  they  act  rapidly  on  the  physical  organization,  of  which  they  intensify  aU  the  func- 
tions. It  seems  that  they  escape  just  as  quickly  through  the  skin  and  mucous  mem- 
branes, and,  above  all,  with  the  urine;  their  action,  then,  is  of  short  duration. 

Unlike  white  wines,  red  wines  are  tonic  and  persistent  stimulants  of  the  nerves,  the 
muscles,  and  the  digestive  organs.  Their  orgamc  action  being  slower  is  more  prolonged; 
they  do  not  unduly  excite  the  perspiration  nor  the  excretions,  and  their  general  acSon 
is  astringent,  persistent,  and  concentrated. 

Moreover,  the  common  opinion,  founded  on  daily  experience,  leaves  no  doubt  of  the 
real  difference,  in  their  sensual  and  organic  effects,  between  white  wines  and  red. 

Of  equal  importance  are  the  following  words  of  Dr.  Gauber: 

If  one  should  divide  the  grapes  gathered  from  a  vineyard  of  the  "Graves"  of  the 
Gironde  into  two  parts,  and  of  one  make  white  wine  and  of  the  other  red,  and  then, 
at  the  end  of  four  years,  make  a  careful  tasting  of  these  two  wines  which  have  been 
carefully  treated  during  these  four  years,  what  will  be  the  result?  Made  from  a  raw 
material  apparently  identical,  will  they  be  equally  developed  and  equally  mature?  The 
white  wine  will  have  aged  the  most. 

Will  they  produce  the  same  effect,  the  same  degree  of  stimulation,  on  our  organs?  Let 
us  collect  the  sensations  produced  by  one  and  the  other  in  the  order  in  which  they  are 
produced. 

1.  A  glass  of  white  wine,  well  made  and  dry,  the  moment  it  enters  the  mouth  develops 
a  brieht  and  penetrating  aroma,  and  leaves,  in  passing,  an  impression,  agreeable  it  i8 
true,  but  fugitive  and  almost  hot.  Hardly  has  it  reached  the  surface  of  the  stomach ' 
when  it  causes  a  feeling  of  warmth  which,  in  less  than  ten  minutes  in  the  case  of  certain 
healthy  but  impressionable  constitutions,  becomes  very  intense.  Sometimes  the  action, 
by  sympathetic  radiation,  is  reflected  from  the  stomach  to  the  head  with  the  prompti- 
tude of  the  electric  fluid.  Generally,  after  an  hour  or  less,  a  sensation  is  felt  as  of  a 
pressure  either  on  the  two  temples  or  around  the  whole  head;  the  hand  is  instinctively 
passed  over  the  forehead  as  though  to  free  it  from  some  load.  Sometimes  a  feeling  of 
painful  fullness  of  the  brain  accompanies  these  effects.  The  irritation  is  communicated 
from  the  gastric  and  nervous  centers  to  the  whole  body.  It  shows  itself  by  increased 
warmth,  often  irregularly  distributed,  of  the  body  (with  irritable  people  the  palm  of  the 
hand  often  becomes  unpleasantly  hot  and  dry);  by  a  need  of  movement,  of  displace* 
ment  rather  than  of  exercise  (with  people  of  the  disposition  mentioned  above  this 
need  is  shown  by  an  internal  agitation,  by  slight  muscular  tremblings  accompanied  by . 
shooting  pains  that  strike,  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning,  different  parts  of  the  body). 


j^t  the  end  of  two  or  three  hours,  more  or  less,  according  to  the  temperament  and  sus- 
ceptibility of  the  individual,  the  irritation  passes  away  and  the  taster  finds  himself  in 
the  same  condition  as  before,  with  or  without  a  certain  feeling  of  lassitude  or  sadness. 

2.  If  the  white  wine  is  replaced  by  a  red  wine  of  the  same  vintage,  and  taken  at  a 
proper  temperature,  it  will  leave  in  passing  a  distinct  impression  on  the  two  senses  of 
flmell  and  taste  of  a  soft  aroma;  its  fluidity  in  the  mouth  is  less,  and  though  it  feels 
niore  material,  so  to  speak,  it  leaves  a  less  intense  feeling  of  dry  heat.  Its  contact  with 
the  stomach  produces  a  softer  and  more  gradual  impression. 

The  organ  is  still  warmed,  but  in  a  more  vital  manner,  as  it  were.  As  to  the  sympa- 
thetic propagation  of  the  stimulating  action  towards  the  headj  it  stiU  takes  place,  but 
without  the  nervous  phenomena  of  pressure  and  pain;  the  brain  is  gently  excited.  Its 
extension  to  the  organs  of  the  senses,  if  it  takes  place,  is  no  longer  betrayed  hy  the  need 
of  displacement  and  agitation,  but  by  a  strengthened  desire  for  exercise,  which  is  very 
different.  The  duration  of  the  stimulation  is  more  prolonged  and  ceases  insensibly,  so 
that  the  most  attentive  observation  cannot  detect  the  exact  time  at  which  it  ends. 

Here  is,  we  believe,  the  sufficient  explanation  of  the  difference  of  effect  observed 
hetween  white  wine  and  red  wine— the  first  (white  wines  of  Graves),  produced  by  fermen- 
tation of  the  must  separate  from  the  pomace,  contains  about  4  to  6  per  cent  of  extractive 
matter  and  tannin;  the  second,  8  to  11  and  12  per  cent  of  the  same  matters. 

It  is  to  this  difference  in  the  proportions  of  the  rough  and  astringent  matters  of  the 
wines  that  we  attribute  their  different  effects. 

In  the  red  wines  the  pressure  of  the  alcohol  on  the  nervous  system  of  the  stomach  is 
softened  by  the  interposition  of  more  abundant  tonic  and  extractive  matters;  the  effect 
is  thus  slow  and  successive.  In  white  wines  it  is  almost  immediate,  and  therefore  stronger 
'  and  less  lasting. 

Each  of  these  large  groups  into  which  the  various  wines  may  be 
divided  is  susceptible  of  three  subdivisions,  which  are  sufficiently- 
natural,  as  they  give  immediately  some  idea  of  the  quality  of  a  wine 
which  enters  into  any  one  of  them. 

These  three  subdivisions  are  the  following: 

1.  Table  wines. 

2.  Dessert  or  alcoholic  wines. 

3.  Blending  or  cutting  wines. 

1,  Table  Wines, 

These  wines  may  be  of  higher  or  lower  quality,  according  to  the 
locality  in  which  they  are  produced,  and  to  the  care  that  is  taken  in 
their  making  and  after-treatment;  they  must  not  be  sweet  nor  too  alco- 
holic; not  aromatic  nor  possessed  of  too  pronounced  a  bouquet,  though 
those  of  higher  quality  may  be  slightly  aromatic;  they  must  not  be  too 
rich  in  color,  too  astringent,  nor  too  acid;  they  ought  not  to  be  harsh  nor  of 
too  heavy  body,  that  is,  too  rich  in  extractive  matter.*  A  wine  of  this 
group  should  be  clean  tasting,  and  should  form  an  harmonious  whole, 
agreeable  to  the  palate  and  stomach,  so  that  it  can  be  drunk  with 
pleasure.  These  wines  are  healthful,  because  they  favor  digestion,  and 
a  certain  quantity  of  them  can  be  taken  without  producing  intoxication 
^or  other  physical  disturbance. 

Concisely  the  characters  of  a  typical  table  wine  may  be  described  as 
follows: 

Light  but  not  poor  in  alcohol;  not  the  slightest  tendency  to  sweetness; 
pleasing  but  light  and  delicate  aroma  and  flavor;  nothing  excessive, 
but  complete  harmony  of  all  parts.  A  full  and  generous  homogeneity; 
limpidity;  constancy  of  type.     Though  in  the  matter  of  dishes  variety 

*  "  In  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  England  consumed  the  light  wines  of 
France,  and,  as  Gladstone  says,  they  laughed  and  sang  in  those  days  in  the  British  realm. 
The  wars  between  France  and  Great  Britain  breaking  out,  the  Bxench  wines  were  pro- 
hibited and  in  their  stead  the  heavy  wines  of  Spain  and  Portugal  were  imported ;  they 
stiU  drank  as  much,  continues  Gladstone,  but  they  sang  no  longer;  to  laughter  succeeded 
quarrels  and  base  deed8."~R.  Dejermon. 
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is  both  useful  and  pleasing,  it  is  different  with  wine  where  constant  ] 
uniformity  of  type  is  necessary. 

As  in  this  class  of  wines  are  comprehended  all  qualities  from  the 
finest  to  the  most  ordinary,  it  is  easily  seen  that  other  distinctions  can 
and  must  be  made,  in  order  that  the  wines,  for  example,  of  Barolo  or  J 
Chianti,  shall  be  distinguished  from  wines  produced  in  some  less  favor- 
able locality. 

The  various  w^ines  that  enter  into  the  category  under  discussion  can 
be  naturally  and  conveniently  classified  as  follows: 

A. — Superfine,  or  high-class  wines;  the  ^^Grands  Vins"  of  the  French. 

B. — Fine  wines. 

C. — Fine  common  wines. 

D. — Common  wines. 

E. — Low-grade  wines. 

This  classification,  as  Polacci  would  say,  has  nothing  imaginative 
or  strained  about  it,  as  it  simply  represents  the  wines  that  we  really 
have  and  of  which  we  make  use  in  commerce. 

I  will  now  try  to  give,  not  a  definition,  because  the  name  of  each  class 
is  of  itself  a  definition,  and  should  give  a  fair  conception  of  the  dis- 
tinction to  be  made  between  the  several  classes,  but  an  idea  regarding 
the  characteristics  which  have  served  in  grading  the  wines  which  we 
actually  produce  in  Italy. 

A.  High-class  Wines. — These  are  wines  which  are  produced  in  certain 
spots,  or  rather  which  are  obtained  from  certain  varieties  of  grapes,  grown 
in  especially  favorable  conditions  of  climate,  and  more  particularly  of 
soil,  compared  with  those  of  the  circumjacent  vineyards;  wines  which 
also,  it  may  be  said,  are  the  product  of  an  almost  infinite  series  of  care- 
ful treatments,  beginning  in  the  vineyard  and  continued  through  the 
vintage  and  during  the  whole  time,  which  is  certainly  not  brief,  of  theu' 
conservation;  wines,  in  short,  which  unite  in  themselves  all  the  char- 
acteristics and  qualities  which  should  be  found  in  a  fine  wine,  united 
with  the  greatest  delicacy  and  fragrance  of  aroma  and  freshness  on  the 
palate.  An  Italian  wine  which  belongs  to  this  class  is  the  Chianti  di 
Brolio.  Of  the  French  wines  of  Bordeaux,  or  more  precisely  of  the 
Medoc,  there  are  Ghateau-Lafite  and  Chateau-la-Tour,  the  latter  of 
which  is  distinguished  from  the  former  by  a  slightly  heavier  body  and 
a  more  pronounced  flavor  and  aroma. 

B.  Fine  Wines, — ^These  are  wines  which  approach  very  nearly  to  the 
preceding  class,  but  are,  nevertheless,  somewhat  inferior  to  them,  either 
in  delicacy  of  aroma  or  in  some  other  quality;  very  often  they  lack  or 
are  deficient  in  the  freshness  which  distinguishes  the  first  class.  These 
wines  are  very  often  the  product  of  grapes  grown  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  vineyards  producing  the  first-class  wines  which  have  given 
renown  to  the  locality,  but  they  may  be  made  from  grapes  grown  in 
other  localities.  To  this  second  class  belong,  for  example,  those  wines 
of  Chianti  which  resemble  greatly  in  character  the  Chianti  di  Brolio, 
but  do  not  equal  it.  In  the  same  way  among  the  French  wines  of  the 
Medoc,  Saint-Julien  and  Saint-Estephe  approach  but  are  not  equal  to 
Chateau-Lafite. 

It  may  very  possibly  be  that  some  of  the  wines  of  Chianti  exhibit 
qualities  which  place  them,  so  to  speak,  in  rank  with  the  Chianti  di 
Brolio;  then  from  the  second  they  must  be  promoted  to  the  first  class,  ' 
as  is  the  case  with  Chateau-la-Tour,  which,  though  somewhat  different,  is 
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Ueemed  worthy  to  stand  in  rank  with  Chateau-Lafite  and  the  other  two, 
Chateaux-Margaux  and  Chateau-Haut-Brion,  which  together  form  the 
four  "  grands  vins,"  high-class  wines  of  the  Gironde. 

C.  Fine  Common  Wines, — In  this  third  category  are  placed  those 
mnes  which  are  intermediate  between  the  fine  wines  and  the  common 
wines.  This  class  of  wines  can  be  produced  in  large  quantities  in  Italy, 
as  there  are  numerous  regions  both  in  the  hills  and  plains  which  pre- 
sent the  requisite  favorable  conditions. 

The  wines  in  question  generally  lack  or  are  deficient  in  delicacy; 
with  time,  and  sometimes,  too,  with  a  little  artificial  aid,  they  acquire 
Bome  aroma  which  is  not,  however,  always  very  delicate.  These  wines 
form,  or  ought  to  form,  the  bulk  of  our  export  trade;  but  if  we  wish  to  do 
a  steady  trade  we  must  set  ourselves  diligently  to  make  and  properly 
handle  these  wines.  To  do  this  the  producers  must  abandon  the  idea 
of  making  high-class  wines,  and  confine  themselves  to  wines  of  this 
kind. 

The  wines  of  this  class  produced  in  Italy,  especially  by  those  who 
have  recourse  to  artificial  additions,  or  who  do  not  well  understand  the 
processes  of  wine  making,  present  a  certain  dryness  to  the  taste  which 
is  not  exactly  pleasing. 

The  taster  will  pronounce  them  sound  wines  without  any  particular 
defect,  but  he  is  not  quite  satisfied.  This  may  be  owing  to  an  artificial 
aroma,  or  to  the  addition  of  alcohol;  it  may  be  caused  by  heating,  or  by 
a  too  violent  fermentation,  to  the  grapes  having  been  picked  at  the 
wrong  time,  or  to  an  injudicious  correction  of  the  must,  or — but  as  this 
is  not  the  place  to  try  to  account  for  it  it  will  sufiice  to  state  the  fact. 

Such  artificial  aids,  then,  as  the  addition  of  drugs,  the  drying  of  the 
grapes,  heating,  etc.,  should  be  abandoned,  and  instead  a  judicious  choice 
of  vines,  or  a  blending  of  grapes  or  wines  substituted;  in  this  way  it 
will  be  possible  to  deliver  to  the  trade  wines  which  have  a  sufficient 
freshness  of  taste  and  frankness  of  flavor;  they  will  be  to  a  certain 
extent  smooth  and  delicate,  and  will  possess  more  or  less  of  that  fruity 
taste  so  much  liked  by  consumers. 

D.  Common  Wines,  or  Wines  of  the  Plains, — This  is  a  class  of  wines 
of  which  it  is  not  very  easy  to  give  a  definition  or  to  point  out  its  exact 
limits  in  order  that  it  may  not  be  confused  with  the  preceding  or  com- 
prehended in  the  following  class.  To  prove  that  this  is  a  real  difficulty 
it  will  suffice  to  quote  the  eminent  agriculturist,  F.  Re:  "I  have  some- 
times drunk  wines  made  from  grapes  grown  in  a  naturally  clayey  soil, 
subjected  to  irrigation,  which  were  very  good,  and  some  even  which 
seemed  to  be  of  superior  excellence," 

I  should  therefore  state  that  all  wines  grown  on  level  ground  cannot 
be  classed  as  common  wines;  even  on  the  plains,  when  the  climate  and 
especially  when  the  soil  and  the  variety  of  grapes  are  particularly  favor- 
able, choice  wines  may  be  produced  which  are  worthy  to  figure  in  the 
preceding  class. 

The  division  or  class  of  common  wines  comprises  all  those  wines  con- 
sumed in  the  largest  quantities,  and  which,  because  of  the  ease  and 
economy  with  which  they  are  produced,  can  be  sold  at  a  low  price,  so  that 
they  find  steady  consumers  among  the  working  classes,  who  consume, 

after  all,  the  greater  part  of  the  product  of  the  vineyards. 
These  wines  are  most  commonly  the  product  of  grapes  grown  on  the 

plain,  either  in  vineyards  or  associated  with  other  crops;  this  does  not 
15'* 
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exclude  the  possibility  of  producing  guch  wines  from  grapes  grown  on 
hills,  and  especially  when  the  exposure  is  unfavorable,  or  when  the 
nature  of  the  soil  is  unsuitable,  or  when,  on  account  of  the  ignorance 
of  the  grape  grower,  who  prefers  quantity  to  quality,  he  plants  by  pref- 
erence those  varieties  which  give  an  abundant  crop  of  very  inferior' 
grapes.  Wines  of  this  class  have  very  poor  keeping  qualities,  lasting 
two  years  at  the  most,  and  in  general  in  aging,  with  the  exception  of 
those  which  are  very  rough  and  astringent,  deteriorate  instead  of  im-^ 
proving. 

These  wines  are  sufficiently  alcoholic,  but  owe  their  conservation  lees 
to  their  alcohol  than  to  their  acids,  among  which,  with  many  of  them, 
must  be  included  carbonic  acid.  To  their  acids,  also,  they  owe  most  of 
their  hygienic  value,  which  is  to  aid  in  the  digestion  of  the  food  con- 
sumed by  the  laborers  who  drink  them — food  which  is  naturally  diffi- 
cult of  digestion,  and  rendered  more  so  by  its  ill  preparation. 

These  wines  are  more  nutritious  than  are  those  of  the  preceding  class, 
containing,  as  they  do,  larger  quantities  of  albuminoids,  in  which  grapes 
from  the  plains  usually  abound.  The  reason  of  the  greater  abundance 
of  nitrogenous  matters  in  inferior  grapes  is  the  natural  fertility  of  the 
soil  on  which  they  have  been  grown,  or  the  fact  that  this  ground  has 
been  manured  with  nitrogenous  fertilizers,  with  the  idea  of  increasing 
the  bearing  of  grapes  or  the  production  of  wood  and  foliage. 

These  wines  are  naturally  very  variable,  differing  greatly  according  to 
the  conditions  of  soil,  climate,  and  aspect  under  which  they  have  been 
produced.  To  further  increase  this  variability  man  does  his  best,  seem- 
ing to  take  a  delight  in  practicing  methods  of  wine  making  that  are 
apparently  ingeniously  calculated  to  spoil  the  wine. 

A  wine  of  this  class  should  be  of  easy  digestion,  and  easily  consumed 
in  moderate  quantities,  without  affecting  the  head  or  the  stomach.  It 
should  be  smooth,  clean  tasting,  well  fermented,  with  a  certain  amount 
of  flavor  and  acid,  and  should  show  none  of  the  effects  of  secondary  fer- 
mentations to  which  these  wines  are  so  subject;  finally,  it  should  possess 
a  good,  bright,  but  not  deep,  color. 

I  have  said  a  wine  of  this  class  "  should  be  "  all  this,  because  only  too 
often,  on  account  of  careless  making  or  improper  handling,  they  are 
anything  but  healthful;  they  are,  on  the  contrary,  heavy  and  indigesti- 
ble, causing,  even  when  used  sparingly,  disturbances  of  the  head  and 
stomach;  they  are  heavy-bodied  wines,  and  so  thick  as  to  be  appropri- 
ately called  by  some  people,  "  vini  carnosi;"  their  defects  are  usually 
due  to  the  vessels  in  which  they  have  been  made  and  kept,  to  bad  fer- 
mentation, or  to  the  addition  of  substances  which  have  been  put  in  with 
the  intention  of  preserving  the  wine,  or  of  masking  its  defects.  They 
are  often  costive  and  overcharged  with  tannin  and  coloring  matter, 
recalling,  the  moment  they  touch  the  palate,  the  flavor  of  ink.  Their 
color  is  generally  unstable  and  dull. 

E,  Low-grade  Wines. — These  wines  occupy  the  lowest  grade  on  the 
oenological  scale,  that  is  to  say,  among  natural  wines.  In  drinking  one 
of  these  wines  one  asks  himself  if  it  is  really  a  wine  or  not  rather  a 
piquette  or  mixture  of  water  and  wine,  with  superabundance  of  the 
former.  Except  color,  these  wines  are  deficient  in  all  the  elements 
proper  to  wine.  They  must  be  consumed  promptly  during  the  winter, 
or  they  cease  to  be  wine.  Generally,  to  render  them  drinkable  at  all, 
they  must  be  left  for  some  time  on  their  pomace,  or  on  that  of  better  ^ 
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ivines;  or  else  they  can  be  cut  with  other  wines,  or  be  given  the  treat- 
ment usual  in  Tuscany,  known  as  the  *^  governo." 

When  these  wines  are  sound  they  do  very  well  for  cutting  with  other 
wines,  thus  making  a  blend  which  can  be  classed  with  the  common 
wines,  or  even  sometimes  with  the  third  class,  or  fine  common  wines. 

2.  Dessert  or  Alcoholic  Wines. 

This  class  includes  all  those  wines  which  the  French  call  "  vins  de 
luxe,'*  and  therefore  champagnes  and  other  sparkling  wines,  which,  how- 
ever, are,  unlike  most  of  this  class,  of  relatively  low  alcoholic  strength. 

Sparkling  wines  are  placed  here  because,  as  a  rule,  they  are  of  high 
cost,  and  therefore  "vins  de  luxe.^'  However,  we  are  now  producing 
natural  wines  which  are  afterwards  artificially  made  sparkling,  at  a 
much  less  cost;  and  this  industry  is  assuming  such  proportions  that  it 
C9<nnot  well  be  overlooked. 

Apparatus  of  different  kinds  for  the  production  of  sparkling  wines 
have  been  known  and  used  for  a  long  time  in  France,  Germany,  and 
Austria. 

Latterly  the  practice  of  artificially  making  champagne  from  natural 
dry  wines  has  been  extensively  followed  in  Italy;  this  is  due  to  the  in- 
vention of  the  apparatus  of  Carpene,  which  possesses  above  all  previous 
systems  the  advantages  of  simplicity  and  cheapness.  This  system  has 
rendered  possible  the  production  of  good  sparkling  wines  at  a  moderate 
cost. 

With  this  explanation  regarding  champagne,  and  the  reason  for  plac- 
ing it  in  this  class,  I  pass  to  those  wines  more  properly  belonging  to  it, 
and  here  give  Polacci's  definition  of  *^  vini  di  lusso.'* 

These  wines  are  nearly  always  alcoholic,  more  or  less  aromatic,  and 
are  drunk,  as  a  rule,  after  dinner,  on  which  account  they  are  called  by 
foreigners  dessert  or  after-dinner  wines.  They  are,  so  to  speak,  concen- 
trated, and  are  sipped  from  small  glasses  like  cordials,  for  which  reason 
the  French  know  them  as  "  vins  de  liqueurs."  We  know  them  as  "  vini 
di  lusso,"  because  they  are  certainly  not  necessary  beverages,  and  from 
their  high  cost  are  usually  reserved  for  the  tables  of  the  rich. 

The  many  and  diverse  wines  of  this  class  can  be  divided,  or  rather 
united,  under  the  following  heads:  Sweet  Wines;  Alcoholic  Wines;  Spark- 
ling Wines. 

In  this  class  are  wines  so  well  known,  and  of  such  special  character, 
that  it  is  difiicult  to  class  them  together,  and  each  is  usually  spoken  of 
by  itself  as  almost  forming  a  class  apart;  as  with  the  wines  in  the  first 
.class,  the  "grand  vins,"  their  qualities  and  peculiarities  are  so  well 
known  that  their  names  alone  is  a  sufiicient  description;  such  wines  are 
Marsala,  Lacrima  Christi,  Vernaccia  di  Sardegna,  Malvasia  di  Lipari,  etc. 

3.  Cutting  Wines, 

These  wines  are  rich  in  alcohol,  coloring  matter,  and  body,  but  often 
deficient  in  acid;  they  cannot  be  drunk  alone,  and  the  only  reason  for 
producing  them  is  that  there  are  localities  which  produce  wines  which 
are  thin,  poor  in  color,  weak  in  alcohol,  and  generally  lacking  in  those 
qualities  which  wines  of  this  class  have  in  excess.  A  mixture  of  these 
two  kinds  of  wine,  each  of  which  alone  is  of  little  value,  produce  a  wine 
which  is  sustaining  and  nutritious,  and  especially  suited  to  the  needs 
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and  means  of  the  laboring  classes.  The  better  kinds  of  these  wines  ''i 
may  even  be  blended  to  form  a  wine  which  might  he  placed  among  thfr 
fine  common  wines,  or  third  class,  and  not  unworthy  of  the  honor  of  j 
bottling. 

At  the  present  day  the  French  wine  merchants  use  large  quantities  "^ 
of  cutting  wines  imported  from  Italy,  Spain,  and  Dalmatia.  Before  th^ 
invasion  of  the  phylloxera,  their  blends  were  made  with  the  wines  of 
Roussillon,  Languedoc,  Pyrenees-orientales,  Aude,  Gaxd,  Tarn,  etc.,  all 
wines  rich  in  coloring  matter  and  alcohol,  solid  and  heavy -bodied,  and 
at  the  same  time  smooth,  delicate,  and  with  a  characteristic  and  per- 
sistent aroma  which  is  very  pleasing. 

Here  is,  for  example,  a  blend  or  mixture  of  different  wines  formerly 
much  in  vogue  in  France: 

Wine  of  Roussillon__ 301itres» 

Wine  of  Narbonne  _._ 60  litres. 

Wine  of  Cher 30  litres. 

Wine  of  Poitou,  blanc ___ .-  60  litres. 

Wine  of  Bourgogne _ ._ _ .-_  30  litres. 

Wine  of  Pique-ponle,  at  15  per  cent -  15  litres- 
Total :.- 225  litres. 

A  French  writer  thus  justly  expresses  himself:  "After  the  invasion  of 
France  by  the  phylloxera,  commerce  drew  contributions  from  all  wine- 
producing  regions;  science  was  also  brought  to  its  aid;  an  immense 
productive  movement  commenced,  not  only  in  France,  but  in  foreign 
countries,  and  now  wines  flow  in  from  all  parts,  from  Spain,  Italy,  Austria^ 
G-reece,  the  Crimea,  and  even  from  Australia;  wines  of  all  kinds,  which, 
passing  through  the  skillful  hands  of  our  merchants,  there  receive  the 
official  seal,  the  inimitable  touch,  which  serves  them  for  passport  to  the 
wine  connoisseurs  of  the  entire  world."  Further  on  we  read:  "In  this 
combination  each  region  plays  its  role,  and  helps  towards  the  final  result 
that  we  desire  to  obtain;  from  Italy  the  blend  obtains  strength,  extract, 
body;  Spain  supplies  softness  and  fruitiness;  our  own  wines  add 
piquancy,  and  economize  on  the  price  of  production." 

In  whatever  way  the  cutting  is  done,  and  whatever  the  combination 
adopted,  the  following  may  be  taken  in  general  as  the  composition  of 
most  blends: 

One  third  wine  of  Italy; 

One  third  wine  of  Spain; 

One  third  "petits  vins"  of  France,  or  wine  made  from  dried  grapes. 

Cutting  wines  are  then  of  no  little  importance  to  wine  growing  in 
France,  or  rather  to  the  French  wine  trade;  why  then,  should  they  not 
be  as  important  to  ours,  especially  now  that  the  two  are  in  competition? 

Let  us  then  produce  cutting  wines,  but  let  them  be  well  made  and 
sound.  By  such  wines  the  Italian  wine  trade  will  be  benefited  as  much 
as  is  the  French  now. 
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TASTING. 

The  word  "  tasting  "  is  not  used  with  its  ordinary  signification  when 
referi^ng  to  wine,  but  means,  in  that  case,  not  only  the  testing  of  its 
flavor  by  means  of  the  gustatory  organs,  but  also  a  careful  examination 
of  the  wine  in  other  ways;  of  its  appearance,  of  its  bouquet,  as  well  as 
of  its  effect  upon  the  palate;  all  of  which  is  necessary  before  a  final 
judgment  can  be  passed  on  its  character,  its  qualities,  and  its  defects. 

Wine  tasting  is  a  somewhat  difficult  art,  which  cannot  be  acquired 
without  long  practice,  and  then  only  by  one  who  possesses  a  clear  eye 
and  very  delicate  organs  of  taste  and  smell.  When  the  last  two  organs 
have  the  requisite  sensibility,  practice  alone  is  necessary  to  give  them 
the  skill  needed  in  tasting  a  wine. 

It  is  by  frequent  tasting,  by  making  comparisons,  by  the  examination 
of  good  types,  that  this  delicacy  and  sensibility  of  the  palate  is  developed 
which  enables  it  to  detect  and  appreciate  the  faintest  aroma,  flavor,  or 
bouquet,  as  well  as  the  slightest  defect. 

Practically  the  tasting  of  a  wine  is,  up  to  a  certain  point,  of  more 
importance  than  its  chemical  analysis.  Analysis  shows  us  the  principal 
•  components  of  the  wine  and  the  proportions  in  which  they  are  combined; 
tasting  tells  us  whether  these  components  are  in  proper  proportions  to 
form  an  harmonious  whole,  or  are,  some  of  them,  in  excessive  or  deficient 
amounts;  whether  the  wine  has  "seve,"  bouquet,  aroma;  whether  it  is 
mature  or  not;  w^hether  it  should  be  racked  or  bottled;  what  its  defects 
are,  its  keeping  qualities,  etc. 

Any  one  can  say  whether  a  wine  pleases  him  or  not,  but  only  the 
experienced  taster  can  pronounce  with  any  degree  of  certainty  on  the 
real  properties  and  character  of  a  wine.  A  good  wine  may  be  pleasing 
to-day  and  not  so  to-morrow,  on  account  of  slight  exterior  influences 
which  are  dangerous  toits  stability  but  may  be  only  transitory  in  their 
effects,  and  the  wine  may  recover  and  be  as  good  as  ever. 

In  order  to  make  useful  deductions  it  is  of  the  highest  importance,  in 
fact  absolutely  necessary,  to  be  able  to  appreciate  and  reflect  on  the  sen- 
sations experienced  in  the  tasting.  It  is  not  every  one  who  can  appre- 
ciate the  true  import  of  what  they  perceive,  but  only  those  who  have 
trained  themselves  by  long  practice. 

The  experienced  taster,  when  called  upon  to  give  his  opinion,  looks  at 
and  attentively  examines  the  wine.  He  then  agitates  it  by  shaking  the 
glass,  and,  when  necessary,  places  his  hand  round  the  glass  in  such  a 
way  as  to  warm  the  wine,  thus  favoring  the  volatilization  of  those  mat- 
ters which  affect  the  olfactory  organs;  he  then  tastes  it. 

Sometimes  the  simple  agitation  of  the  wine  by  twirling  the  glass  is 
not  sufficient,  especially  when  the  sparkling  and  bouquet  are  to  be  par- 
ticularly noticed.  In  this  case  the  wine  must  be  more  thoroughly 
^  shaken,  which  is  done  by  placing  the  palm  of  the  left  hand  over  the 
mouth  of  the  glass,  and  then  striking  the  bottom  of  it  forcibly  against 
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the  knee.  This  causes  the  wine  to  give  off  its  odors,  and  in  the  case  of 
sparkling  wines  its  carbonic  acid,  more  freely.  The  methodj  writes 
Ottavi,  is  not  very  polished  or  elegant,  but  accomplishes  the  purpose 
very  well. 

As  can  be  easily  seen  the  wine  taster  should  preserve  his  senses,  that 
is,  those  of  smell  and  taste,  with  their  utmost  sensibility;  this  is  only 
done  by  avoiding  excesses  of  all  kinds,  for  these  in  course  of  time  are 
bound  to  diminish  that  sensibility,  or  to  destroy  it  completely.  Thus 
he  must  abstain  from  all  highly  alcoholic  beverages,  from  strongly 
salted  or  flavored  dishes,  from  tobacco  in  any  form,  and  in  generarfrom 
everything  that  acts  too  energetically  on  the  organs  of  the  above- 
mentioned  senses. 

Physical  indisposition,  more  especially  affections  of  the  nasal  organs, 
the  mouth,  or  throat,  diminish  or  destroy  all  sensibility  of  the  senses  of 
taste  and  smell. 

"Wine  should  not  be  tasted  fasting,  or  it  will  taste  weak  and  insipid; 
nor  after  drinking  wine;  nor  with  a  full  stomach.  Moreover,  the  taster 
should  not  have  eaten  anything  sour,  salt,  or  bitter,  nor  anything  which 
might  change  his  taste;  but  he  should  have  eaten  a  little,  but  not  yet 
have  digested  it." — Carlo  Stefano. 

The  taster  should  not  attempt  to  give  his  opinion  of  more  than  a 
certain  number  of  wines  at  a  time,  as  after  having  tasted  a  certain 
number  the  senses  become  temporarily  much  impaired  and  incapable  of 
nice  discrimination;  nor  should  he  judge  of  a  wine  after  an  abundant 
repast,  as  the  various  flavors  of  highly  seasoned  or  sweetened  foods  have 
a  great  influence  on  the  palate,  and  prevent  it  from  judging  a  wine 
critically. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  after  eating  sweet  fruit  a  wine  seems  to 
be  rougher  and  harsher  than  it  really  is,  whilst  cheese,  nuts,  artichokee, 
etc.,  make  it  appear  smoother  and  more  delicate.   - 

With  piquant  cheese,  like  Parmigiano  and  Roquefort  more  especially, 
which  G-rimod  de  la  Reyniere  has  called  "the  tippler's  biscuit,"  all 
wines  seem  good,  or  at  least  much  better  than  they  reall}'^  are.  It  is 
also  true  that  strong  and  badly  tasting  wines  when  drunk  undiluted 
destroy  the  sensibility  of  the  palate;  people  habituated  to  these  wines 
end  by  being  unable  to  find  any  taste  in  the  fine  wines  of  delicate  flavor 
which  are  the  delight  of  the  connoisseur. 

Tasters  who  are  accustomed  only  to  high-class  wines,  when  they  taste 
ordinary  or  low-class  wines  are  apt  to  underrate  them,  if  they  do  not 
reject  them  as  altogether  valueless,  though  they  may  be  sound  and 
clean  tasting. 

On  the  other  hand,  tasters  accustomed  to  ordinary  wines  almost  ' 
always  deem  the  prices  paid  for  high-class  wines  excessive. 

This  suggests  the  importance  of  habit  as  a  factor  in  the  modifications 
which  the  taste  may  undergo.  It  may  easily  happen  that  the  prolonged 
use  of  a  substance  may  render  the  sense  of  taste  obtuse,  and  that  the 
tongue  may  become  "  saturated,"  as  Brillat-Savarin  says  in  one  of  his 
happy  aphorisms.  Thus,  when  the  palate  has  become  habituated  to  a 
taste,  that  which  at  first  was  intolerable  becomes  often  pleasing  and 
even  necessary.  Generally,  however,  habit  educates  the  sense  of  taste 
and  renders  it  acute. 

Sometimes  a  taster  is  called  upon  to  give  an  opinion  as  to  the  character, 
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the  good  or  bad  qualities  of  a  wine  of  a  certain  locality  or  of  some  par- 
ticular producer  or  vineyard;  in  this  case,  even  though  he  may  be  well 
acquainted  with  the  kind  of  wine,  to  be  able  to  give  his  decision  with 
more  confidence,  he  will  carefully  provide  himself  with  a  wine  of  the 
same  type  as  that  which  he  is  called  upon  to  judge;  he  can  thus  receive 
material  aid  by  making  a  comparison. 

Naturally,  a  taster  who  is  used  to  the  wines  of  a  certain  locality  or 
country  will  be  more  easily  able  to  detect  the  slightest  differences 
between  the  wines  of  that  locality,  especially  those  differences  in  fine 
wines  which  distinguish  wines  produced  by  different  vineyards  even  in 
the  same  locality,  and  when  planted  with  the  same  varieties  of  grapes. 

A  taster  should  be  very  cautious  in  giving  an  opinion  of  a  young 
wine,  or  of  one  whose  origin  is  unknown,  and  of  pronouncing  on  its  in- 
trinsic worth;  the  youth  of  the  wine  will  often  mask  defects,  which, 
later,  become  apparent. 

When  it  is  found  necessary  to  taste  several  wines  in  succession,  it  is  a 
good  practice  to  eat  a  little  dry  bread  between  each  wine,  or  to  rinse  out 
the  mouth  with  a  little  fresh  water,  to  neutralize  the  palate,  so  to  speak. 

It  is  always  good  to  rinse  out  the  mouth  with  fresh  water  before  com- 
mencing to  taste. 

Before  commenxjing  the  tasting,  or  rather  the  final  tasting — that  on 
which  is  based  the  concluding  judgment — the  wines  should  be  sorted; 
hx  example,  if  the  wines  are  of  the  same  kind,  but  of  different  ages,  it 
is  best  to  begin  by  tasting  the  weakest,  thinnest,  or  greenest  wines, 
reserving  the  maturer  wines  and  those  which  are  more  aromatic,  smooth, 
or  alcoholic  for  the  last. 

The  same  is  true  when  there  are  many  and  diverse  wines,  as  at  an 
exposition.  In  this  case  the  tasting  proper  should  be  preceded  by  an 
arranging  of  the  various  wines,  a  thing  which  is  not  done  at  all,  or 
badly  done  as  a  rule,  much  to  the  detriment  of  the  exhibitors.  This 
selection  should  be  based  not  on  the  labels  on  the  bottles,  or  on  the 
statements  of  the  exhibitors,  but  on  a  preliminary  tasting;  in  this  way 
those  who  are  to  judge  the  wines  will  not  be  presented  successively 
with  different  types  of  wine,  with  wines  of  different  qualities  and  ages 
together,  and,  as  is  unfortunately  the  case,  sometimes  with  defective  or 
bad  ones. 

There  are  tasters  who  are  ready  at  any  time  to  pass  judgment  on  a  wine; 
they  will  even  taste  directly  after  smoking.  Their  opinion,  to  say  the 
least,  is  of  little  value. 

A  good  taster  is  not  always  in  condition  to  exercise  his  art,  and  for 
that  reason  must  sometimes  refuse  to  make  a  tasting  when  he  does  not 
feel  in  a  state  to  judge  critically. 

Here  I  may  appropriately  remark  that  the  wine  dealer  often  relies  too 
much  on  the  lack  of  delicacy  of  taste  on  the  part  of  the  consumer.  He 
should  remember  that  among  his  customers  there  is  occasionally  a  con- 
noisseur, or  at  least  a  fairly  good  taster,  who  can  appreciate  the  wine  at 
its  true  worth,  and  whose  opinion  is  followed  by  the  majority  of  his  other 
customers. 

A  little  advice  is  needed  also  by  those  who  are  called  upon  to  judge 
competing  wines  at  exhibitions  or  elsewhere. 

Without  exaggeration,  I  may  say  that  there  is  scarcely  a  person  in 
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Italy,  connected  in  any  way  with  wine,  who  has  not  been  called  upon  to 
act  as  judge  in  competitions  of  this  kind.  I.  need  not  say  how  inuch 
harm  this  has  done  our  national  wine  industry;  I  will  simply,  with 
Polacci,  express  the  desire  that  we  might  see  some  day  in  Italy  "una 
vera  magistratm'a  enologica,"  a  body  of  competent  men  to  look  after 
these  affairs. 

We  will  now  return  to  our  tasting.  The  forenoon  is  the  time  best 
adapted  for  wine  tasting;  the  wines  are  of  the  proper  temperature,  a 
temperature  which  varies  for  red  wines  between  54^  and  60^  F.,  and 
for  white  wines  between  50^  and  54°  P.;  the  taster  is  in  good  condition, 
and  consequently  the  tasting  may  begin. 

There  should  be  no  bad  odors  present,  and  the  place  in  which  the  tast- 
ing* takes  place  should  be  well  lighted  with  diffused  light,  not  obscurely 
through  a  small  and  narrow  window,  nor  too  brightly  by  the  direct  rays 
of  the  sun;  it  should  be  remote  from  all  noise,  where  the  taster  can 
remain  quite  undisturbed. 

It  is  a  fact  admitted  by  physiologists  that  the  senses  exercise  a  mutual 
influence  on  one  another,  so  that  anything  that  excites  one  sense  has 
the  effect  of  increasing  the  acuteness  of  the  other. 

This  reciprocal  influence  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  the  recent  researches 
of  Dr.  Albertini,  who  says  that  the  defect  of  color-blindness  is  accompa- 
nied by  a  corresponding  deafness  for  certain  sounds.  Thus,  those  who 
cannot  perceive  red  cannot  distinguish  sol,  while  those  who  are  color- 
blind for  green  are  unable  to  recognize  re;  to  this  lack  of  oral  perception 
is  joined  the  inability  to  reproduce  these  notes  with  the  vocal  organs. 

'^The  taster,"  writes  Franck,  "should  be  deaf  and  dumb;  deaf,  in  order 
that  his  judgment  of  the  various  qualities  and  defects  revealed  to  him 
by  his  senses  may  be  undisturbed;  dumb,  in  order  to  prevent  the  expres- 
sion of  a  hasty  or  insufficiently  considered  opinion." 

Every  one  has  noticed  how  a  gourmand  will  close  his  eyes  in  order 
better  to  appreciate  the  delicate  flavors  of  a  substance,  thus  bringing  his 
mind  to  a  proper  state  of  attention  by  the  absence  of  all  other  excite- 
ment.  This  will  explain  the  exclamation  of  the  court  parasite,  who,  dis- 
gusted with  his  too  turbulent  table  companions,  cried:  "  Hush!  You  do 
not  understand  what  you  are  eating." 

*Here  the  question  asked  in  "Conseils  d'un  amateur:"  How  should  wine  be  drunk? 
might  appropriately  be  answered.  In  onr  opinion,  in  order  that  the  benefits  of  drinking 
it  may  be  enjoyed  in  their  fullness,  the  first  thing  necessary  is  that  the  wine  shall  be 
presented  in  the  manner  most  pleasing  to  the  eye  and  to  the  palate,  for  this  impression 
on  the  senses  has  a  most  important  influence  on  the  rest  of  our  body.  With  this  end 
in  view  we  should  be  scrupulously  careful  to  have  the  wine  at  the  exact  degree  of  tem- 
perature that  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  wine  demand  for  the  proper  development  of 
its  flavor  and  bouquet,  and  then  to  make  a  judicious  choice  of  the  kind  of  glasses  in  which 
it  is  to  be  served.  For  Bordeaux,  Burgundy,  Chianti,  Barolo,  etc.,  the  proper  temperature 
is  that  of  the  dining-room^  where  they  should  be  placed  for  some  hours  before  they  are 
to  be  consumed.  White  wmes,  sweet  wines,  etc.,  must  be  of  the  temperature  of  the  cellar, 
that  is,  supposing  the  cellar  is  very  cool,  otherwise  it  is  necessary  to  cool  the  wine,  either 
by  placing  the  bottles  on  ice,  or  by  placing  them  in  water  containing  a  few  lumps  of  ice, 
but  never  in  the  ice,  for  that  completely  destroys  the  character  of  the  wine.  Champagne 
is  the  only  wine  that  may  be  put  in  ice,  but  even  in  this  case  discretion  should  be  used, 
and  if  the  wine  is  put  in  ice  for  three  or  four  hours  before  being  used  it  will  be  found 
sufficient,  and  the  wine  should  then  be  served  directly  from  the  bottle.  It  is  then  ft 
great  mistake  to  place  wine  in  ice  or  in  freezing  mixtures,  for  a  wine  so  treated  destroys 
the  appetite  and  is  injurious  to  the  health. 

The  practice  of  pourmg  champagne  into  decanters  containing  ice  cannot  be  too  strongly 
deprecated.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  wine  you  drink,  but  a  mixture  of  champagne 
and  water;  and  secondly,  the  temperature  is  never  right,  as  it  cannot  be  regulated. 

Let  us  add  that  ice  should  never  be  put  into  wine,  for  it  destroys  the  bouquet  and  flavor 
of  the  wine,  and  if  it  gives  a  momentary  pleasure  to  the  palate  by  a  sense  of  coolness,  it 
also  renders  the  digestion  slow  and  laborious. 
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The  taster  should  be  provided  with  a  porcelain  cup,  or  with  the  Bor- 
delais  silver  cup,  which,  however,  may  be  made  smboth,  and  if  so,  the 
bottom  should  be  a  little  raised;  this  cup  is  especially  applicable  to 
young  or  blending  wines,  as  it  is  the  best  for  observing  the  tint  and 
intensity  of  color  and  the  degree  of  limpidity. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  Bordelais  cups;  one  preferred  by  the  sellers, 
and  the  other  by  the  buyers. 

Naturally  the  seller  tries  to  show  off  his  wine  to  the  best  advantage; 
for  this  purpose  he  prefers  a  cup  with  a  rained  bottom,  bright,  shining 
hollows  in  the  sides,  and  a  large  rim,  on  which  the  rays  of  light  have  a 
pleasing  effect. 

The  high  rim  and  the  yellowish  tint  that  the  maker  gives  to  the  silver 
of  the  cup  concur  to  improve  the  appearance  of  the  wine.  The  buyer's 
-Cup,  on  the  contrary,  is  of  silver  of  its  natural  color,  and  without  the 
exaggerated  rim,  and  without  anything  that  might  modify  the  appear- 
ance of  the  product  to  be  examined. 

In  Bordeaux  they  priefer  a  cup  almost  without  border,  a  kind  of  plain 
saucer,  having  in  the  center  a  slight  convexity.  In  this  cup  the  wine 
appears  exactly  as  it  is,  without  the  slightest  artificial  alteration. 

Lately  the  buyers  of  the  Gironde  have  begun  to  use  the  twin  cup — 
that  is,  two  cups  joined  together  with  a  hinge — by  means  of  which  it  is 
possible  to  have  two  wines,  which  it  is  desired  to  compare,  in  almost  the 
same  conditions  with  regard  to  light. 

Besides  the  Bordelais  cup  he  should  have  at  his  disposal  glasses 
of  various  forms,  but  all  thin  and  homogeneous.  Some  should  be 
chalice-shaped,  but  not  too  long;  some  of  the  shape  known  as  ''  Borde- 
lais;" some  cognac  glasses,  narrow  at  the  mouth  and  widening  below, 
that  is,  truncate  egg-shaped.  By  means  of  the  latter,  the  bouquet,  fra- 
grance, and  odors  generally  can  be  best  perceived,  especially  when  their 
disengagement  is  aided  by  shaking. 

Conical  glasses,  on  account  of  their  form,  serve  very  well  to  judge  of 
the  color  of  a  wine,  as  according  to  the  height  in  the  glass  where  the 
wine  is  examined,  there  will  be  a  greater  or  less  thickness  for  the  rays 
of  light  to  traverse.  Between  the  two  extremes  the  differences  of  tint 
(the  gamut  of  color  going  from  rose  to  red  in  the  case  of  red  wines,  and 
from  white  to  golden  in  the  case  of  white  wines)  is  very  interesting,  and 
may  sometimes  give  very  useful  hints. 

The  different  aspects  under  which  a  wine  can  be  considered  are  so 
numerous,  there  is  such  an  almost  infinite  number  of  possible  differences 
in  the  various  qualities  and  defects  that  have  to  be  considered,  that  even 
the  most  expert  taster  would  find  himself  in  great  perplexity  without  a 
proper  and  systematic  arrangement  of  his  sensations.  To  avoid  this 
perplexity  he  proceeds  as  follows: 

He  takes  a  glass  containing  a  small  quantity  of  the  wine;  raises  it  to 
a  level  with  his  eyes,  examining  it  carefully  first  at  arm's  length,  and 
afterwards  more  closely;  raises  and  lowers  the  glass  in  order  to  view  the 
wine  from  above  and  from  below.  By  inclining  the  glass  and  viewing  it 
in  different  positions,  by  giving  the  wine  a  rotary  motion,  making  it  rise 
up  the  sides  of  the  glass,  he  is  assisted  in  his  observations.  In  this  way 
the  taster  learns  all  that  can  be  discerned  by  the  organ  of  sight,  namely: 
the  color  or  colors,  the  degree  of  limpidity,  the  disengagement  of  bubbles 
of  gas,  and  the  degree  of  persistence  with  which  they  cling  to  the  sides 
of  the  glass. 
Its  appearance  is,  to  a  certain  point,  a  sign  of  the  condition  of  the 
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wine;  from  it  the  taster  receives  his  first  impressions  and  begins  to  form 
his  opinion;  this  opinion  is  as  yet,  however,  very  relative,  and  rests  only 
on  probabilities,  as  a  good  wine  may  possibly  wear  the  aspect  of  a  bad 
one. 

"Limpidity  and  vivid  color  are  favorable  signs,"  writes  Guyot,  "but 
they  do  not  constitute  high  quality,  though  the  contrary  appearances 
are  real  defects." 

Thus,  though  the  eye  may  be  pleased,  the  nose  and  palate  may  not  be. 

The  experienced  taster  will  be  able  to  tell,  to  a  certain  extent,  whether 
the  color  is  natural  and  homogeneous,  and  so  to  a  certain  extent  whether 
it  is  artificial;  in  this  latter  case  he  will  be  able  to  make  a  probable 
guess  at  the  nature,  vegetable  or  mineral,  of  the  substances  used  to  give 
color  to,  or  to  enhance  the  color  of,  the  wine. 

The  estimation  of  the  color  of  wine  is  very  important,  especially  with 
cutting  wines  which  are  to  be  mixed  with  others  to  obtain  the  type 
demanded  by  customers. 

The  eye  having  fulfilled  its  office,  it  is  the  turn  of  the  olfactory  organs. 

The  sense  of  smell  resides  in  the  ample  nasal  cavities,  and  more 
especially  in  the  pituitary,  the  mucous  membrane  which  lines  them. 
Odors,  or  better,  infinitesimal  particles  of  substance,  reach  this  membrane 
by  means  of  the  external  organs  of  the  olfactory  apparatus,  that  is,  by 
the  nostrils;  they  may  also  enter  by  the  internal  nostrils,  the  two  open- 
ings which  put  the  nasal  cavities  in  communication  with  the  larynx. 

Physiologists  admit  that  the  sense  of  smell  is  not  provoked  only 
during  inspiration  but  also  during  expiration,  though  in  the  latter  case 
much  more  weakly.  Thus,  Franck  tells  us  that  it  is  during  expiration 
that  we  analyze  the  perfumes  of  wines. 

Besides  the  expiratory  movements  that  we  execute,  sometimes  quickly 
and  intermittently,  sometimes  slowly,  in  order  to  place  fresh  portions  of 
air  in  contact  with  the  mucous  membrane,  the  cavities  formed  by  the 
folds  of  the  mucous  membrane  are  of  great  aid  in  the  perception  of 
odors,  as  the  air  laden  with  odorous  particles  accumulates  in  them,  and 
thus  prolongs  the  impression.  The  mucous  membrane  may  be  more  or 
less  sensitive  according  to  its  relative  state  of  dryness  or. humidity, 
which,  as  I  have  shown,  are  much  affected  by  colds  in  the  head.  When 
too  dry  the  cellules  are  almost  indurated,  and  when  too  moist  they  are 
separated  from  the  air  by  a  watery  layer  which  prevents  their  regular 
action. 

As  may  be  supposed  from  the  foregoing,  the  sense  of  smell  will  receive 
two  impressions,  or  rather,  will  receive  impressions  at  two  different 
times,  the  first  before ihe  wine  is  tasted,  and  the  second  when  the  tongue 
and  palate  have  almost  finished  their  action;  that  is,  when  the  taster 
cominences  to  sw^allow  the  wine. 

The  sensations  received  the  second  time  are  various  and  very  different 
from  those  received  at  first. 

The  first  sensations  are  those  caused  by  the  readily  volatile  sub- 
stances that  the  wine  contains,  and  which  are  given  oft*  at  the  ordinary 
temperature  of  the  wine,  and  without  other  assistance  than  the  shaking 
and  motion  given  to  it  by  the  hand  of  the  taster. 

The  second  series,  which  is  perceived  during  or  after  swallowing  the 
wine,  is  caused  by  the  substances  which  are  volatilized  by  the  increased 
temperature  due  to  the  heat  of  the  mouth  and  to  the  wine  being  well 
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'^subdivided "  by  the  tongue,  and  finally  to  the  action  of  the  juices 
gecreted  by  the  various  parts  of  the  mouth. 

The  taster  having  thoroughly  examined  the  appearance  of  the  wine^ 
lifts  the  glass  to  a  convenient  distance  and  inhales  the  odors  which  are 
given  off,  and  which  fill  the  upper  part  of  the  glass,  sometimes  shaking 
ot  striking  the  glass  to  aid  their  giving  off. 

A  wine  may  give  off  various  odors,  good  or  bad.  I  will  treat  of  both 
of  these  when  I  come  to  describe  the  qualities  good  and  bad  which  a 
wine  may  present. 

Before  proceeding  further  with  the  tasting  it  will  be  interesting  to 
repeat  the  observations  of  Guyot,  and  of  Brillat-Savarin,  the  "modern 
epicure,''  regarding  the  colors  and  aromas  of  wines. 

"  The  aroma,  like  the  color,"  writes  Guyot,  "  is  a  favorable  or  an  un- 
favorable, an  agreeable  or  a  disagreeable  sign;  but  wine  is  above  all  an 
alimentary  beverage;  it  is  well  that  sight  and  smell  should  be  satisfied, 
but  it  would  be  puerile  and  ridiculous  to  give  undue  importance  to  the 
satisfaction  of  these  two  senses,  and  to  found  the  pretensions  of  a  wine 
.  to  superiority  exclusively  on  its  pleasing  effect  on  one  or  both  of  them. 
"  I  make  this  remark  expressly  because  there  are  many  hosts  w^ho 
have  a  troublesome  habit  of  insisting  that  their  guests  shall  continually 
inhale  the  odors  given  off  by  their  wine,  and  especially  insist  on  their 
smelling  their  empty  glasses  during  a  great  part  of  the  dinner,  at  the 
risk  of  making  them  die  of  thirst.* 

"  The  connoisseur,  like  the  taster,  knows  perfectly  w^ell  the  importance 
of  the  color  and  bouquet  of  a  wine,  but  he  knows  also  that  their  appre- 
ciation should  be  immediately  followed  by  the  introduction  of  the  liquid 
into  the  anterior  portion  of  the  mouth. 

"  The  color  and  the  bouquet  are  two  introductory  notes  of  a  gastro- 
nomic theme.  Alone  they  have  but  a  relative  value,  and  give  but  a 
partial  impression  of  the  whole  theme." 

Brillat-Savarin,  who  is  an  authority  in  matters  of  taste,  writes,  in 
his  "  Physiologie  du  Go6t:" 

"  For  my  part  I  am  not  only  persuaded  that  without  the  sense  of 
smell  there  is  no  complete  tasting,  but  I  am  tempted  to  believe  that  taste 
and  smell  constitute  but  one  sense,  of  which  the  mouth  is  the  labora- 
tory and  the  nose  the  chimney;  or  to  speak  more  literally,  of  which  the 
former  serves  to  taste  the  tangible  parts  and  the  latter  the  gaseous." 

Thus,  for  example,  when  we  eat  a  peach,  the  first  thing  that  strikes  us 
is  its  perfume;  when  we  place  it  in  the  mouth  we  experience  a  sensation 
of  coolness  and  acidity  which  invites  us  to  continue;  but  it  is  only 
when  the  mouthful  is  sw^allowed,  when  it  passes  beneath  the  nasal  cavi- 
ties, that  we  perceive  the  perfume,  and  the  peach  completes  the  impres- 
sion that  it  should  produce.  This  will  explain  why  the  sensations  which 
are  usually  accredited  to  the  sense  of  taste  are  in  reality  much  more 
complicated  than  is  supposed,  and  that  touch  and  smell  contribute  in 
great  part  to  the  complex  effect.  It  may  be  said  that  without  smell 
taste  would  be  reduced  to  very  little  and  its  agreeable  sensations  much 
enfeebled.  Taste  and  smell  combine  with  and  complete  each  other,  and 
Thomson  has  very  justly  defined  them  as  the  instruments  of  a  unique 

*Here  Guyot  might  safely  add  that  these  people  who  are  so  troublesomely  importun- 
ate are  generally  those  who  have  recourse  to  the  addition  of  artificial  aromas  to  their 
wines. 
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sense.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  if  the  nose  be  held  whilst  tasting  a 
substance  we  perceive  the  fundamental  tastes,  such  as  sweetness,  bitter* 
ness,  salt,  and  acid,  but  all  the  delicate  flavors  disappear  completely. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  sense  of  taste,  or,  as  some  call  it,  the 
tasting  proper.  The  sense  of  taste,  with  its  somewhat  complicated 
apparatus,  is  the  one  which  has  the  most  important  office  to  fulfill;  by 
it  we  decide  whether  the  wine  has  the  freshness,  solidity,  strength, 
delicacy,  etc.,  in  short,  the  qualities  required  by  the  most  critical  taster. 

The  principal  seat  of  the  sense  of  taste  is  the  tongue,  although  it 
seems  to  have  been  proved  that  both  the  anterior  face  of  the  membrane 
of  the  palate  and  the  posterior  part  of  the  palate  are  capable  of  receiv- 
ing gustatory  impressions. 

According  to  the  illustrious  Professor  Lussana,  the  tip  of  the  tongue 
is  distinguished  by  its  ability  to  detect  the  finest  gradations  of  flavor, 
whilst  the  posterior  part,  on  the  other  hand,  is  distinguished  by  the  in- 
tensity of  its  sensations,  and  is  therefore  more  impressed  by  repugnant 
flavors. 

Diflerent  parts  of  the  organs  of  taste  receive  different  impressions 
from  the  same  sapid  substance. 

The  action  of  sapid  substances  in  contact  with  the  tasting  apparatus 
is  somewhat  complex,  and  is  physico-chemical  rather  than  mechanical, 
as  formerly  supposed. 

For  this  reason  the  particular  gustatory  sensation  due  to  any  aliment- 
ary substance  is  felt  more  keenly  when  the  substance  is  kept  for  some 
time  in  contact  with  the  tasting  membranes,  as  is  the  case,  for  instance, 
in  slow  mastication. 

This  time,  however,  should  not  be  too  much  prolonged  in  tasting 
wine,  or  it  becomes  impossible  to  distinguish  between  the  many  and 
diverse  flavors  which  a  wine  presents. 

The  taster,  having  now  critically  examined  the^  wine  to  the  best  of 
his  ability,  by  means  of  the  eye  and  the  exterior  part  of  the  organ  of 
smell,  must  pass  quickly  to  the  domain  of  the  sense  of  taste. 

To  this  end,  he  slightly  lowers  his  head,  carries  the  glass  to  his  lips, 
and  introduces  a  sip  of  the  wine  into  the  anterior  part  of  his  mouth, 
where  the  sense  of  taste  receives  its  first  impressions. 

The  taster  retains  the  wine  in  this  part  of  the  mouth  for  a  certain 
time;  and  in  order  better  to  perceive  the  various  flavors  that  afl'ect  this 
part  of  the  tasting  apparatus,  he  divides  and  subdivides  the  wine  with 
the  tip  of  his  tongue,  or  as  experts  express  it,  he  ''  breaks  up ''  the  wine, 
in  order  to  increase  the  surface  of  contact  between  the  wine  and  the 
gums,  palate,  and  tip  of  the  tongue. 

As  soon  as  the  taster  has  received  a  distinct  impression  of  all  the 
sensations  caused  by  the  wine  in  this  part  of  the  mouth — ^that  is,  of 
those  due  to  sugar,  acid,  tannin,  etc. — he  slowly  raises  his  head,  thus 
allowing  the  wine  to  pass  to  the  posterior  part  of  the  mouth,  when  he 
takes  a  short  breath  and  slightly  gargles;  at  this  stage  of  the  operation 
he  will  perceive  any  earthy,  bitter,  or  mawkish  taste,  or  any  taste  of 
wood,  cork,  etc.,  that  the  wine  may  have;  here  he  will  also  remark  the 
alcoholic  strength  or  weakness  of  the  wine.  The  wine  is  then,  so  to 
speak,  left  to  itself  and  passes  into  the  larynx,  the  oesophagus,  and  on 
into  the  stomach. 

As  the  wine  passes  down  the  throat  it  gives  ofi^  odors  which,  as  has 
been  mentioned,  ascend  to  the  palate  and  the  internal  nasal  ducts.    The 
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effect  of  these  odors,  and  therefore  of  the  qualities  and  defects  of  the 
^  wine,  is  intensified  if  the  moment  the  wine  is  swallowed  the  mouth  is 
moved  as  though  masticating  something. 

It  has  been  attempted  to  measure  the  duration  of  certain  sensations; 
i.  6,,  those  due  to  the  aromas,  bouquets,  flavors,  alcoholic  strength,  and 
the  various  tastes  of  wine. 

In  general  these  sensations  are  perceived  in  the  brief  space  of  time  of 
3  seconds,  and  their  duration  varies  from  10  to  20  seconds.  After  the 
wine  has  been  swallowed  all  the  sensations  disappear  in  about  7  or  8 
seconds.  In  certain  special  cases  the  aromas  leave  a  more  lasting 
impression;  bad  tastes  persist  longer  than  good  ones.  In  some  wines 
the  aroma  can  be  perceived  for  55  or  60  seconds. 

The  sensation  due  to  astringency  is  of  short  duration  in  fine  wines, 
and  is  much  less  intense  than  in  the  case  of  wines  made  from  immature 
grapes,  where  it  makes  a  violent  impression  on  the  lips  and  the  sides  of 
the  mouth,  which  lasts  sometimes  for  100  to  110  seconds. 

Different  bad  tastes  have  different  ways  of  showing  themselves;  some 
are  noticeable  the  moment  the  wine  enters  the  mouth,  while  others  are 
not  perceived  till  some  seconds  after  the  wine  is  swallowed. 

Some  moldy  tastes  do  not  manifest  themselves  for  7  or  8  seconds  after 
the  wine  has  left  the  mouth,  but  persist  for  100  or  140  seconds. 

The  *'gout  de  ranee"  is  perceived  in  from  10  to  15  seconds,  and  lasts 
tor  50  or  60  seconds.  The  bitterness  of  some  wines  makes  itself  felt  in 
4  or  5  seconds,  and  persists  for  as  much  as  280  seconds. 

la  tasting,  it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  certain  qualities  are  liable 
to  variations,  according  to  the  condition  and  age  of  the  wine.  The  deli- 
cacy of  a  wine,  for  example,  is  almost  totally  hidden  when  the  wine  is 
young;  the  more  so  the  younger  the  wine.  This  is  due  to  certain  sub- 
stances which  are  proper  to  new  wines,  but  which,  later,  are  deposited 
and  disappear  from  the  composition  of  the  wine. 

Aromas  are  more  or  less  intense,  according  to  their  origin  and  to  the 
very  variable  circumstances  under  which  they  are  formed. 

The  sense  of  taste  is  the  final  judge,  and  from  its  sentence  there  is  no 
appeal.  But  how  much  careful  consideration  should  be  used  before  this 
judgment  is  pronounced;  what  a  multitude  of  sensations  must  be  con- 
sidered, on  all  of  which  this  judgment  must  be  based! 

The  tongue,  the  cheeks,  the  gums,  the  anterior  and  posterior  palates, 
the  larynx,  the  nasal  cavities,  and  to  a  certain  extent  the  stomach,  all 
contribute  their  separate  sensations,  which  must  all  be  taken  into 
account.  Besides  these,  the  taster  has  also  the  sensations  received  by 
the  eye  and  the  nose.  With  all  this  varied  testimony  to  consider,  he 
should  reflect  deeply  before  delivering  his  verdict.  For  this  reason,  the 
taster,  during  the  tasting  and  the  few  moments  following,  truly  solemn 
moments,  should  be  completely  undisturbed  by  noise  or  otherwise. 

A  taster  can  sometimes  conveniently  express  his  verdict  of  quality,  by 
means  of  numbers;  usually  those  from  1  to  10  are  used,  and  correspond 
to  the  following  expressions: 
10— Perfect. 
9 — Almost  perfect, 
8 — Quite  good. 
7 — Kelatively  good. 
6 — Fair;  sound,  but  not  harmonious. 
From  5  to  0  indicate  various  defects,  according  to  their  gravity. 
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QUALITIES  AND  DEFECTS  OP  ^WINBS. 

The  art  of  wine  tasting,  like  every  art  or  science,  has  a  language  of 
its  own,  without  which  the  taster  could  not  properly  express  his  criti- 
cisms, nor  compare  his  opinions  with  those  of  other  tasters  regarding  the 
same  wine.     • 

This  renders  it  necessary  to  define  or  explain  the  various  terms  that 
have  been  adopted  by  tasters  to  express  the  sensations  experienced  by 
their  senses  of  sight,  smell,  and  taste,  during  the  examination  of  a  wine. 

Foam  {Spuma^  It.;  3fou88e,  Fr.). — When  a  wine  is  poured  from  one 
vessel  to  another,  or  agitated  in  any  way,  there  forms  a  more  or  less 
abundant  foam;  that  is,  at  the  surface  of  the  wine  there  are  formed  in 
greater  or  less  quantities  collections  of  little  gaseous  bubbles. 

Fine  Foam  {Spuma  di  granajlne,  It.;  Mousse  a  perles  fines,  Fr.). — The 
foam  due  to  the  formation  of  very  small  bubbles. 

Coarse  Foam  {Spuma  di  grana  grossay  It.;  Mousse  a  grosses  perles^ 
Fr.). — When  the  bubbles  are  larger. 

Evanescent  Foam  (Spuma  evanescente,  It.;  Mousse  evanouissante, 
Fr.). — Said  of  that  which  disappears  immediately,  or  almost  as  ^oon 
as  formed.  As  the  old  saying  has  it:  "  Vino  che  hrucia  la  spuma  "  (a  wine 
that  consumes  its  foam). 

Persistent  Foam  (Spuma  persistente,  It.;  Mousse  persistante^  Fr.).— 
When  the  foam  lasts  some  time  and  disappears  slowly. 

Persistent  foam,  as  a  rule,  is  characteristic  of  a  wine  poor  in  alcohol; 
of  a  wine  at  a  low  temperature,  or  of  a  wine  in  need  of  racking,  or,  it 
may  be,  of  a  wine  which  is  undergoing  a  slow  fermentation,  which  may 
be  either  the  normal  and  necessary  alcoholic  fermentation,  or  may  be 
what  is  known  as  a  secondary  fermentation,  in  which  case  the  wine  is  a 
prey  to  some  malady — ^tartaric  fermentation,  for  example. 

The  foam  may  also  be  persistent  on  account  of  eifervescence,  that  is, 
the  continued  giving  off  of  carbonic  acid,  which  is  dissolved  in  the  wine, 
and  which  in  escaping  on  the  decrease  of  pressure  forms  little  bubbles 
which  renew  the  foam. 

In  the  first  cases  cited  above,  the  foam  is  usually  hmited  to  a  more  or 
less  imperfect  crown  or  ring  of  bubbles  which  form  around  the  edge  of 
the  glass;  or  if  the  wine  contains  more  than  the  usual  amount  of  car- 
bonic acid  a  bubble  of  gas  will  now  and  then  be  formed  and  rise  to  the 
surface. 

When  some  disease  is  the  cause  of  the  persistent  foam,  especially  if  it 
be  that  known  as  ^^  subbollimento,  cercone,  or  vino  girato^^  [vin  toume  of 
the  French),  the  circle  formed  is  called  ^^unghia^^  (nail), from  which 
the  expression  "  il  vino  fa  Vunghia  net  hicchiere.^^  [This  disease  of  turned 
wine  is  due  to  the  filiform  ferment,  which  destroys  the  tartar  of  the 
wine. — Trans. ^ 

In  the  last  case,  when  the  persistent  foam  is  due  to  effervescence, 
which  may  be  of  various  intensities,  several  distinctions  are  made,  of 
which  the  following  are  the  principal: 
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Sharp,  Pungent  (Frizzante,  Piccante,  Wine  which  has  the  Pinzo,  It.; 
Mordant,  Piquant,  Fr.). — In  this  case  there  is  a  somewhat  abundant 
giving  off  of  bubbles  of  carbonic  acid  when  the  wine  is  agitated,  and 
even  after,  which  tend  to  cling  to  the  sides  of  the  glass.  Some  one  has 
'  written  of  a  wine  of  this  kind  that  ^^nel  herlo  hacid  e  morde"  (it  kisses 
and  bites);  it  makes  itself  felt  as  a  smarting  or  pricking  on  the  palate. 

"  Sard,  forse  pilt  frizzante 
PvU  razente  e  ptti  piccante" — Redi. 

This  pricking  is  caused  by  the  presence  of  a  larger  amount  of  carbonic 
acid  than  is  normal  to  the  temperature  and  pressure. 

The  Tuscan  usage  of  "  governo  "  imparts  this  character  to  a  wine. 

"  When  the  violent  fermentation  is  over,  throw  in  two  handfuls  of 
dried  grapes  to  each  vat;  this  will  make  the  wine  clearer  and  more 
piquant." — Davanzati. 

However,  Polacci  rightly  says:  "  For  us  a  wine  governato  is  always  a 
defective  wine," 

Foaming  (Spumeggiante,  It.;  Ecumantj  Fr.). — This  is  said  of  wines 
which  contain  so  much  gas  that  when  they  are  agitated  bubbles  are 
given  off  copiously,  enough  to  form  a  layer  of  foam  over  the  whole  sur- 
face of  the  liquid.     In  the  words  of  Redi: 

"  Che  nei  vetri  zampiUa, 
Salta,  spumeggia^  e  brilla" 

Wines  which  are  bottled  young,  before  they  are  well  defecated,  or 
which  contain  sugar  when  bottled,  easily  become  ^^  spumeggiante^^  when 
kept- in  a  cool  place. 

Sparkling  (Spumante,  Mussante,  It.;  Mousseux^  Fr.). — This  is  said  of 
wines  which,  after  pouring  into  a  glass,  give  off  from  every  part  an 
abundant  supply  of  bubbles  of  carbonic  acid,  or  foam,  which  collects 
at  the  surface  and  is  continuously  renewed  for  some  time.  The  wine 
bubbles,  and  as  is  commonly  said,  pearls  the  surface. 

In  sparkling  wines,  the  carbonic  acid  is  in  solution  at  a  relatively 
high  pressure. 

In  these  wines,  after  the  first  violent  ebullition  of  gas,  there  is  what 
is  known  as  the  "/ontaneMa,"  sparkling,  which  is  due  to  a  continuous 
development  of  very  small  bubbles  of  gas,  which,  starting  from  certain 
points  at  the  sides  or  bottom  of  the  glass,  rise  like  little  chains  of  beads 
to  the  surface,  where  they  cause  the  phenomenon  known  as  pearling. 

Of  sparkling  wines  there  are  three  grades,  based  upon  the  amount  of 
foaming,  or  rather  on  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  which  is  given  off, 
and  in  the  length  of  time  during  which  the  foaming  continues.*  These 
grades  are: 

Creaming,  Gently  Sparkling  (Mezzo  spumante,  It.;  Cremanty  Fr.). — 
These  are  wines  in  which  only  a  slight  layer  of  foam  forms,  and  which 
give  off  but  a  moderate  amount  of  gas;  that  is,  effervesce  very  slightly. 

The  pressure  exerted  by  these  wines  on  the  interior  of  the  bottles  is 
less  than  three  atmospheres. 

Ordinary  Sparkling,  or  Medium  Pressure  (Spumante,  bella  spuma. 
It.;  Mousseux  ordinaires,  Fr.). — In  these  wines  there  is  sufficient  gas  to 
cause  the  foam  to  flow  from  the  bottle  the  moment  it  is  uncorked.    The 

*The  French  have  a  fourth  grade,  which  th^y  caU  Tissane,  and  which  includes  second 
and  third-rate  wines,  which  are,  however,  fairly  drinkable. 
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pressure  in  this  case  varies  from  three  to  three  and  one  half  atmos- 
pheres. 

Strongly  Effervescent  {Molto  spumantCy  Spuma  forte,  It.;  Grand 
mousseuxy  Fr.). — In  these  the  cork  is  forcibly  ejected  from  the  bottle 
when  unwired,  and  the  wine  is  sufficiently  charged  with  gas  to  be  ex- 
pelled from  the  bottle  by  its  own  pressure. 

In  these  wines  the  pressure  approaches  or  surpasses  four  atmospheres. 
The  maximum  pressure  that  bottles  will  stand,  without  great  danger,  is 
about  six  atmospheres,* 

Either  too  low  or  too  high  a  pressure  is  a  serious  defect  in  sparkling 
wines.  If  the  pressure  is  too  low  they  do  not  effervesce;  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  pressure  is  too  great,  as  in  the  case  of  bottles  which  the  French 
call  "  recouleuses,"  there  is  a  ruinous  percentage  of  broken  bottles,  or  if 
the  bottles  do  not  burst  the  cork  is  driven  out,  and  most  of  the  wine  lost. 

The  carbonic  acid  which  is  dissolved  in  these  wines,  is  produced  by 
the  fermentation  of  added  sugar,  or  of  a  portion  of  that  which  the  must 
contained. 

As  already  stated,  wines  which  have  been  fermented  dry,  and  not 
with  a  view  of  making  them  sparkling,  can  be  rendered  so  afterwards  by 
being  charged,  at  a  high  pressure  and  low  temperature,  with  carbonic 
acid.  On  this  is  based  the  system  of  Carpene,  a  system  now  much  used 
both  in  Italy  and  abroad. 

Sparkling  wines  may  be: 

Sweet  {Dolciy  It.;  Doux^  Fr.). — When  the  sweetness  is  decided  and 
due  to  a  large  addition  of  syrup. 

Dry  (very  slightly  sweet)  {Semidolci,  Dolcigni,  It.;  Doucedtres,  Fr.).— 
When  the  sweetness  is  slight  or  hardly  noticeable. 

Extra  Dry  {Secchiy  Asciutti,  It.;  Sees,  Fr.). — Which  the  English 
taste  calls  for;  when  there  is  no  trace  of  a  taste  of  sweetness. 

In  various  red  wines  the  foam  may  present  difierent  colors,  as: 

White  {Bianca,  It,;  Blanche,  Fr.). — The  case  usually  with  old  wines. 
There  are,  also,  in  some  localities,  young  red  wines  of  which  the  foam  is 
white  or  whitish. 

Rose  { Rosea,  It.;  RosSe,  Fr.). — This  is  the  case  with  lightly  colored 
5''0ung  wines,  and  is  characteristic,  it  may  be  said,  of  mature  wines. 

Red,  Ruby  {Rossa,  Rossa  rubino,  Vermiglia,  It.;  Rouge,  Vermeille,  Fr.). 
The  color  of  the  foam  of  heavy-bodied,  deeply  colored  young  wines. 

Orange  Red  {Rossa  granato,  It.;  Rouge  grenat,  Fr.). — ^This  is  a  deep 
vinous  red,  resembling  the  color  of  pomegranates,  and  is  often  seen  in 
cutting  wines,  or  those  blended  with  them. 

Bluish  {Turchiniccia,  Bleuastra,  It.;  Bleudtre,  Fr.). — Seen  in  wines 
poor  in  acid;  as  in  some  cutting  wines  which  possess  only  from  3  to  4 
per  cent  in  acid. 

Bright,  Clear  {Viva,  Brillante,  Smagliante,  It,;  Vive,  Brillante,  Fr.)., 
When  the  foam  has  a  clear,  crystalline  appearance;  this  is  generally 
seen  in  generous,  young  wines  of  full  acidity. 

Dull,  Dead  {Poco  viva,  Morta,  It.;  Morte,  Fr.). — The  opposite  of  the 

*As  a  rule,  authors  give  higher  figures  for  the  pressure  of  the  various  kinds  of  cham- 
pagne than  I  have  indicated,  but  the  fact  is,  that  my  figures,  if  not  too  low,  are  certainly 
not  too  high.  Of  this,  I  am  assured  bv  Professor  Carpene,  who,  in  his  experiments  with 
sparkling  wines,  had  occasion  to  test  the  pressures  of  many  wines  from  tne  best  accred- 
ited foreign  and  domestic  houses. 
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foregoing;   indicates  a   diseased  or   decrepit  wine,  or  one  in  need  of 
racking. 

After  the  foam  is  disposed  of,  the  taster  remarks  on  the  degree  of 
limpidity  which  the  wine  presents;  a  wine  is  said  to  be: 

Cleak  {lAmpido,  It. ;  Limpide,  Fr.) . — When  it  is  transparent  and  with- 
out cloudiness;  or  what  Columella  calls  ^^vinum  defaecatum  quam  lim- 
pidissimumJ' 

Bright,  Brilliant  {Brillante,  Diafano,Lucido, Smagliante,  It.;  Brillante 
iMcide,  Luisant,  Fr.). — These  terms  are  used  to  express  a  perfect  and,  as 
it  were,  crystalline  transparency.  This  is  the  condition  of  wines  .that 
have  been  well  clarified  or  filtered. 

It  may  be  noted  here  that  clarification,  unlike  filtration,  slightly 
modifies  the  composition  of  wine,  as  is  proved  by  the  quantitative  deter- 
mination of  Professor  Carpene,  relative  to  wines  that  had  been  treated 
with  white  of  egg.     Following  are  the  results  of  these  determinations: 


Tannin. 

OEnocyanin. 

Extractive 
Snbtances. 

Ash. 

Wine  of  1873,  nnclarified                   

0.91 

0.41 
1.16 
0,57 

0.42 
0.24 
0.82 
0.44 

21.39 
19.91 
24.22 
20.17 

3.12 

Wine  oi  1873,  clarified 

3.06 

Wine  of  1874,  unclarified-  _          -       

2.80 

Wine  of  1874,  clarified 

2.79 

The  quantity  of  albumen  employed  was  about  100  c.c.  per  hectolitre 
(1  per  m.,  or  1  pint  to  125  gallons),  which  is  a  usual  dose. 

Cloudy,  Dull  {Vellato,  Appannato,  It.;  Voile,  Fr.). — This  is  said  of 
wines  that  are  not  quite  clear,  that  show  a  slight  cloud  or  dimness,  due 
to  the  presence  in  them  of  substances  in  suspense  in  a  very  fine  state  of 
subdivision.  This  is  noticed,  for  example,  in  wines  recently  racked, 
especially  when,  during  the  operation,  they  have  been  much  exposed  to 
the  air  and  drawn  into  well-sulphured  barrels. 

This  slight  defect,  which  is  easily  cured,  is  also  frequently  found  in 
wines  made  from  grapes  grown  on  rich  soil,  and  also  in  wines  which, 
being  poor  in  acid,  have  not  undergone  a  complete  fermentation. 

Wines,  of  course,  may  possess  different  degrees  of  cloudiness,  which 
are  generally  expressed  by  the  terms  cloudy,  slightly  cloudy,  nearly 
clear,  etc. 

TuRBin,  Murky,  Thick  {Torbido,  It.;  Trouble,  Casse,  Fr.). — When  the 
.  suspended  particles  are  large  enough  to  be  almost  visible  to  the  naked 
eye,  and  present  in  sufficient  quantity  to  completely  destroy  the  trans- 
parency of  the  wine  and  make  it  almost  opaque.* 

♦Old  bottled  wines  may  be  turbid  either  because  they  nave  become  unsound,  as  hap- 
pens very  easily  when  bottled  too  young,  or  because  they  have  not  been  thoroughly 
'  defecated  before  being  bottled,  or  it  may  oe,  because  they  have  been  moved  in  such  a 
manner  ag  to  stir  up  the  slight  deposit  which  all  wines  throw  down  in  time  in  greater  or 
less  quantities.  If  the  wine  is  unsound  there  is  no  need  of  precautions,  for  the  wine 
has  become  undrinkablfe;  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  turbid  wine  is  sound  it  must  be  moved 
with  the  greatest  caution,  arid  to  prepare  it  for  the  table  it  will  be  found  useful  to  follow 
the  rules  of  C.  Ladrey,  who  writes  thus: 

"When  the  time  arrives  to  drink  a  wine  which  has  lain  in  bottle  for  some  years,  the 
first  thing  to  do  is  to  examine  the  bottle  with  great  care  when  it  is  lifted  up.  It  should 
be  lifted  up  cautiously,  retaining  it  in  its  horizontal  position.    By  carrying  the  wine 

clear  or  1 


This  caserhowever,  is  ve^^rare^andrespecially  with  old  wines,  there  is  generally  a  deposit. 
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A  wine  from  low-land  grapes,  in  which  tartaric  fermentation 
reached  the  stage  of  development  when  carbonic  acid  begins  to  be 
freely  given  off,  is  a  good  example  of  this  condition. 

This  defect  may  be  simply  transitory,  as  when  a  wine  has  lately 
received  some  treatment,  or  an  addition  of  alcohol  or  tartaric  acid,  or 
directly  after  cutting  or  mixing  wines,  or  when  a  wine  has  been  much 
shaken  or  been  exposed  to  too  low  a  temperature.  If  the  defect  is  per- 
manent, it  shows  that  the  wine  is  diseased  or  ready  to  become  so,  or 
that  the  wine  has  been  badly  made.  In  the  former  cases  the  wine  sim- 
ply needs  time  to  depose  or  an  increase  of  temperature,  when  it  will  right 
itself.  In  the  latter  cases  some  special  treatment  is  necessary,  such  as 
sulphuring,  addition  of  tartaric  acid,  clarification,  pasteurizing,  etc. 

Opalescent,  Iridescent  {Cangiante,  Opalescente,  Iridiscente,  It.;  Cha- 
toyant, Ft,). — When  the  light  in  passing  through  the  wine  is  decom- 
posed, that  is,  when  in  looking  through  the  wine  rays  of  dilierent  colors 
are  seen.  This  iridescence  is  best  seen  at  the  surface  of  the  liquid  and 
near  where  it  is  in  contact  with  the  glass;  it  is  due,  not  to  reflection  ot 
refraction,  but  to  the  phenomenon  of  interference. 

A  wine  exhibiting  this  peculiarity  is  open  to  grave  suspicion  of  un- 
soundness, if  it  is  not  already  in  an  advanced  stage  of  disease. 

As  an  example  of  a  wine  in  this  condition,  may  be  cited  one  which 
is,  in  the  first  phases  of  the  disease,  known  as  "  subboUimento.^'*  If  a 
little  of  this  wine  is  left  exposed  to  the  air  it  first  becomes  turbid,  and 
loses  its  red  color;  then  a  precipitate  forms  and  leaves  a  yellowish,  sour, 
somewhat  bitter  liquid  on  top.  As  the  disease  progresses,  if  the  wine 
is  slightly  shaken,  mucous  clouds  will  be  seen  floating  in  it,  at  the  sur- 
faces of  which  the  above-mentioned  phenomenon  of  interference  may 
be  seen. 

In  the  time  of  Pliny,  to  describe  the  color  of  a  wine  they  had  only 
the  four  following  epithets:  album,  fulvum,  sanguineum,  nigrum. 

In  those  days  they  were  easily  satisfied;  now  we  use  the  following 
terms  to  describe  the  colors  of  red  and  white  wines: 

Colorless,  Decolorized  {Incolore,  Scolorito,  DecoloratOy  It.;  Incolore, 
DecolorCj  Fr.). — When  the  wine  has  almost  the  appearance  of  pure  water; 
when  the  rays  of  light  pass  through  it  without  suffering  any  or  only 
imperceptible  changes. 

Colorless  wines  are  easily  obtained  from  perfectly  ripe  white  grapes, 
picked  and  handled  with  great  care,  and  crushed  when  quite  fresh  and 
quite  cool;  then  by  exercising  the  most  scrupulous  cleanliness  during 
the  vinification  and  keeping  of  the  wine,  and  by  fermenting  the  must 
after  it  has  been  well  defecated.     If  a  wine  is  made  which  is  not  per- 

In  this  case  we  must  be  careful  not  to  mix  the  limpid  part  of  the  wine  with  the  dejposit, 
and  before  raising  the  bottle  up  the  wine  should  be  decanted,  which  in  its  result  is  an 
operation  exactly  similar  to  racking.  This  decantation  should  be  made  in  the  cellar, 
and  demands  some  precautions.  First  the  neck  of  the  bottle  is  carefully  raised,  but  not 
too  high;  it  is  then  uncorked,  care  being  taken  not  to  subject  it  to  any  brusque  motion 
either  in  raising  it  or  in  drawing  the  cork.  The  wine  is  then  poured  into  another  per-  . 
fectly  clean  bottle,  taking  care  to  stop  before  the  smallest  part  of  the  deposit  has  passed 
into  the  fresh  bottle  or  decanter.  The  quantity  of  wine  lost  by  this  method  is  very 
small,  atid  the  wine  that  is  saved  can  be  drunk  to  the  last  drop.  If,  on  the  contrary,  a 
wine  which  has  only  a  very  slight  deposit  is  placed  on  the  table  without  decanting,  the 
second  or  third  glass  will  commence  to  show  a  loss  of  brightness  and  the  wine  will  nave 
lost  its  agreeableness.  There  are  some  very  simple  machines  made,  which  work  on  the 
principle  of  the  siphon,  and  which  greatlj--  facilitate  the  operation  of  decantation." 

*"La  pousse"  of  the  French,  a  kind  of  tartaric  fermentation  which  is  fully  described 
on  a  subsequent  page.— 3V«?i-y. 
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fectly  colorless,  it  may  be  rendered  so  by  the  use  of  animal  charcoal, 
properly  prepared,  that  is  to  say,  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  its  dimin- 
ishing the  acidity  of  the  wine.  If  this  precaution  is  not  taken,  the  wine, 
on  account  of  its  diminished  acidity,  will  quickly  turn  yellowish  on 
account  of  the  formation  of  ferric  compounds,  which,  under  these  condi- 
tions, takes  place  with  great  readiness. 

Straw-Colored  {Paglieiino^  It.;  Couleur  de  pailley  Fr.). — Of  the  color 
of  straw,  but  somewhat  pale. 

Amber,  Yellow  (Giallo,  It.;  Jaune,  Pr.). — Is  said  of  wines  which  have 
a  deeper  straw  color.* 

Golden,  Golden- Yellow  {Giallo  dorato,  AuratOy  Dorato,  It.;  Dore^ 
Pr.). — This  epithet  sufficiently  explains  itself. 

"  Egli  e  il  vero  oro  potabile,^^  wrote  Redi  of  the  wine  of  Trebbiano, 

Greenish  {Verdognolo,  Verdiccio^  It.;  Verddtre,  Fr.). — When  a  wine 
has  a  slight  greenish  tint,  resembling  somewhat  the  green  of  grass. 
This  color  is  characteristic  of  certain  varieties  of  grapes;  for  example, 
the  Verdea  or  Bergo. 

Regarding  the  wine  of  this  variety,  it  is  said  that  the  Verdea  of  Tus- 
cany is  not  so  called  on  account  of  its  green  taste,  but  because  of  its 
greenish  tint. 

Frederick  the  Great,  of  Prussia,  had  a  great  predilection  for  the  wine 
of  Verdea, 

This  greenish  color  is  also  characteristic  of  the  wines  of  Reno,  and  in 
general  of  wines  made  from  somewhat  acid  grapes. 

Pinkish- Yellow,  OR  Pinkish  Straw-Color  {Paglierino  rossastro,  Giallo 
rossastroj  It.;  Faille  roussatre^  Fr.). —  Sometimes  a  wine,  in  addition  to 

*This  yellow  color  may  be  natural  and  proper  to  the  wine,  or  it  may  be  a  color  which 
it  has  acquired  from  several  causes,  among  which  are  some  that  have  very  grievous 
effects  on  the  wine,  and  may  be  considered  properiy  as  maladies. 

The  wines  moat  generally  subject  to  this  disease  of  becoming  yellow  are  those  poor 
in  alcohol,  tartar,  tartaric  acid,  and  tannin,  and  which  on  the  other  hand  are  rich  in 
malic  acid. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  one  of  these  causes  above,  namely,  the  presence  of  iron 
compounds.  Some  colorless  wines,  which  are  rather  poor  in  acid,  become,  when  placed 
in  contact  with  the  air,  yellow  or  yellowish  brown,  in  consequence  of  the  formation  of 
complex  compounds,  ferric,  humic,  etc. 

The  commonest  causes  of  the  yellowing  of  wines  can  be  traced  to  the  conditions  under 
which  the  vintage  has  taken  place*  if,  for  instance,  the  season  has  been  cold  and  rainy, 
,  and  the  jgrapes  have  been  gathered  after  the  vines  have  in  great  part  been  denuded  of 
their  foliage,  if  the  bunches  tjontain  decayed,  soft,  insipid  grapes  poor  in  acid  and  sugar, 
a  wine  of  poor  keeping  qualities  is  obtained,  and  one  very  likely  to  become  yellow, 
unless  art  comes  to  the  aid  of  nature. 

Robinet,  who  has  made  special  investigations  with  regard  to  the  causes  of  this  dete- 
rioration of  white  wines,  distinguishes  between  that  due  to  a  fermentation  caused  by  a 
mycoderm,  and  those  due  to  chemical  action,  and  among  the  latter  he  mentions  some 
which  give  rise  to  the  formation  of  malic  ether,  which  reacts  on  the  sugar.  I  should, 
however,  remark  here  that  after  stating  his  belief  in  the  formation  of  the  malic  ether, 
he  declares  that  he  has  been  unable  to  find  the  rational  equation  of  the  reaction,  or 
definite  proof  of  its  existence,  but  bases  his  belief  in  the  formation  of  the  malic  ether 
on  the  taste  and  pronounced  odor  of  cider  which  the  wine  acquires— an  odor  which  is 
characteristic  of  the  above  substance. 

Robinet  also  makes  the  important  observation  that  during  his  researches  he  had 
noticed  the  disappearance  of  the  glycerine  from  wines  which  were  becoming  yellow. 
This  disappearance  of  the  glycerine  would  lead  one  to  believe  that  the  reactions  which 
take  place  are  much  more  complicated  than  supposed  by  Robinet,  especially  in  consid- 
eration of  the  fact  that  the  glycerine  is  subject  to  transformations,  like  the  other 
ingredients  of  wine. 

Instead  of  trying  to  cure  or  ameliorate  this  defect  in  wines,  it  should  be  prevented, 
which  can  be  done  by  the  addition  of  alcohol  and  acids. 

The  secondary  fermentation  which  causes  this  disease  is  duCj  still  according  to  Rob- 
inet, to  a  particular  mycoderm,  which  can  be  seen  distinctly  with  a  magnifying  power 
of  nine  hundred  diameters.  This  mycoderm  is  extremely  small,  and  of  an  oblong 
shape;  it  is  ^^  m,m.  In  length,  and  r^-^  m.m.  in  width. 
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its  yellow  or  straw  color,  will  have  a  pinkish  tint  of  more  or  less  intensity. 
This  may  be  considered  as  due  to  imperfect  cleanliness  of  the  vessels 
used  in  wine  making,  or  of  the  barrels  in  which  the  wine  has  been  put. 

Rose-Colored,  Shiller  {RosatOj  It.;  Rose^  Fr.), — White  wines  made 
from  red  grapes  frequently  possess  this  color  in  greater  or  less  degree; 
especially  is  this  the  case  when  the  grapes  have  not  been  picked  and 
handled  with  great  care,  or  when  the  grapes  have  become  the  least  heated. 

A  white  wine  may  also  acquire  this  color  by  contact  with  barrels  or 
utensils  which  have  been  used  for  red  wine  and  not  been  thoroughly 
cleansed  afterwards. 

This  color  is  sometimes  produced  artificially.  In  France  they  use 
extensively  teinte  de  Fismes,  so  called  after  the  town  in  which  it  is  manu- 
factured. It  is  claimed  that  it  is  free  from  alum  and  sulphuric  acid,* 
but  wrongly. 

White  wines  which  have  commenced  to  spoil,  or  in  which  viscous  fer- 
mentation, has  started,  and  which  begin  to  become  brownish,  or  even 
bluish,  and  at  the  same  time  turbid,  what  the  French  call  vin  oeil  de 
perdrixy  are  rendered  salable  by  the  use  of  this  teinte  de  Fismes,  and  are 
sold  by  the  French  under  the  name  of  vins  roses. 

Jacquesson,  pere,  states  that  this  coloring  fluid  not  only  colors  and 
clarifies  the  wine,  but  also  arrests  the  progress  of*  the  disease,  or  pre- 
vents it  if  it  is  to  be  feared.  This  fluid  is  also  used  in  France  for  color- 
ing sparkling  wines. 

Bluish-Brown,  Brown,  Yellow  {Bruno-hleuastro,  Giallo-hruno,  It.; 
Brun-bleudtre^  Ft.). — This  color,  which  the  French  call  oeil  de  perdrix 
(partridge-eye),  is  a  dull,  dark  yellow,  proper  to  some  old,  southerrx 
wines,  but  due  in  the  majority  of  cases  in  which  it  is  found  to  some 
malady  of  the  wine,  f 

This  phenomenon  is  observed  not  only  in  old  but  also  in  young  wines, 
both  red  and  white.  Very  probably  its  origin  lies  in  several  causes,  as 
the  numerous  explications  given  by  different  authors  would  lead  us  to 
believe.  Nessler  has  studied  the  change  of  color  as  it  takes  place  in 
white  wines.  He  tells  us  that  the  substances  that  cause  the  coloration, 
more  or  less  deep,  of  the  wine  are  contained  in  the  stems  and  the  seeds. 
Thus,  wines  which  have  been  fermented  in  contact  with  the  solid  part 
of  the  grapes  blacken  very  easily  when  exposed  to  the  air.  The  pres- 
ence of  bad  grapes  in  the  fermentation  also  tends  to  render  a  wine  liable 
to  this  discoloration. 

This  change  of  white  wine  depends  directly  on  the  action  of  the  air; 

*The  vin^  or  teinte  de  J^'iswe^,  was  first  prepared  by  Manceau  by  boiling  elderberries  and 
cream  of  tartar  together. 

t  It  sometimes  happens,  writes  Robinet,  that  a  perfectly  bright  white  wine  which  has 
never  been  racked  or  otherwise  treated  before,  is  racked  from  its  lees  and  treated  with 
tannin  and  some  clarifying  material;  then  instead  of  becoming  bright  and  clear  the 
operations  to  which  it  has  been  treated  have  had  diametrically  the  opposite  effect.  The 
wme  has  not  taken  the  clarification,  as  the  cellarmen  say,  has  a  oluish  tint,  and  is 
turbid. 

This  change  or  malady  of  the  "blue  color"  happens  most  generally  in  wines  of  low 
acid  and  alcoholic  contents,  and  which  are  at  the  same  time  rich  in  nitrogenous  sub- 
stances. According. to  Robinet  this  malady  is  due  to  a  secondary  fermentation,  caused 
by  a  mycoderm  which  is  analogous  to  the  mycoderma  crocceum,  and  has  a  very  ephem- 
eral existence. 

To  cure  this  disease  in  a  wine  it  generally  suffices  to  raise  the  alcoholic  strength,  or 
sometimes  an  addition  of  six  or  eight  grains  of  tannin  per  hectolitre  is  necessary.  In 
the  latter  case  the  wine  is  allowed  to  settle  for  twenty-four  hours  after  the  addition  of 
tannin,  and  then  clarified  with  isinglass. 

The  above  mycoderm  is  killed  and  precipitated  by  cold. 
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the  wine  loses  its  limpidity,  becomes  cloudy,  and  a  black  precipitate  is 
formed;   meanwhile  the  taste  of  the  wine  often  changes.     The  black 
substance  may  be  decolorized  by  sulphurous  acid;  the  use  of  this  sub- 
■  gtance  arrests  or  retards  the  blackening  of  the  wine. 

Wines  made  from  grapes  poor  in  tartaric,  malic  acid,  etc.,  like  those 
which  have  been  gathered  when  wet  with  dew  or  rain,  or  those  which 
have  been  injured  by  cryptogams,  are  liable,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  to 
become  cloudy  and  dark  in  color. 

The  presence  of  an  excess  of  iron  in  the  white  wines  of  certain  locali- 
ties of  the  southern  provinces  is  the  reason  why,  when  they  are  at  all 
exposed  to  the  air,  their  color  changes  to  a  blackish  green. 

Not  southern  wines  alone,  but  also  those  from  northern  provinces, 
when  they  do  not  contain  a  sufficient  quantity  of  acid,  and  more  espe- 
cially of  tartaric  acid,  acquire  this  color.  Chemists  explain  this  phe- 
nomenon in  difierent  ways,  though  all  admit  that  it  is  due  to  the  presence 
of  some  of  the  compounds  of  iron,  Nessler  tells  us  that  wines  produced 
on  soils  rich  in  the  salts  of  iron,  and  even  wines  which  have  been  for 
any  length  of  time  in  contact  with  iron,  as  happens  when  there  is  an 
iron  rod  between  the  heads  of  the  cask,  or  when  there  are  nails  in  the 
cask,  etc.,  if  they  become  exposed  to  the  air,  turn  black,  for  then  the 
protoxide  or  ferrous  oxide  contained  in  the  wine  changes  in  contact  with 
the  air  to  sesquioxide  or  ferric  oxide.  A  black  compound  is  then  formed 
by  the  combination  of  the  ferric  oxide  with  the  tannin;  this  black  color 
is  not  obtained  with  the  protoxide.  Other  chemists  explain  the  phenom- 
enon by  supposing  that  there  occur  or  are  formed  in  the  wine  certain 
humic  products  analogous  to  those  which  are  formed  by  the  decomposi- 
tion of  vegetable  substances.  These  substances  are  feebly  acid,  and  have 
a  considerable  dissolving  power  on  the  iron.  Thus  there  are  formed  in 
the  wine  certain  of  the  lower  compounds  of  iron,  which,  on  exposure  to 
the  air,  change  to  the  higher  compounds,  and  give  the  wine  the  black- 
ish tint  before  spoken  of.  The  wine  then  becomes  turbid,  and  the  flavor 
undergoes  certain  peculiar  changes. 

Formerly  some  sparkling  wines  were  made  of  this  color,  but  now  it  is 
no  longer  found  but  as  a  defect. 

DiBTY  {SporcOy  It.;  Teme,  Fr.). — A  diseased,  badly  made,  or  badly 
kept  wine  sometimes  becomes  turbid,  and  its  natural  color  is  masked 
by  other  colors,  giving  the  impression  of  something  soiled  or  dirty. 

Among  red  w  ines  the  following  are  the  colors  most  generally  recognized ; 
they  may  be  of  more  or  less  intensity: 

Very  Light  Red  {Claretto.  Chiarello^  Chiaretto,  It,;  Clairet,  Fr.). — 
These  terms  are  used  to  describe  a  class  of  wines  which  contain  the 
least  color  of  any  red  wines;  the  cause  of  this  poverty  of  color  may  be 
in  the  nature. of  the  grape,  the  mode  of  prepaVation,  or  it  may  be  that 
the  wine  has  been  diluted  with  water. 

These  wines  form  the  connecting  link  between  white  and  red  wines. 
Trinci,  writing  of  these  wines,  says:    "The  French  ^claretto'  is  a 
smooth,  vinous,  lightly  colored  wine,  with  little  aroma;  slow  and  long 
in  maturing,  and  not  pleasing  when  drunk  alone;  blended,  however,  in 
proper  proportion)  it  is  extremely,  good," 

The  "claretto"  drunk  by  Redi,  however,  must  have  been  very  differ- 
ent from  this,  or  he  would  not  have  written : 

"  Benedetto 
Quel  claretto 
Che  si  spilla  in  Avlgnone." 
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Ruby  (Rubino,  It.;  Rubis,  Ft,). — Wines  which  have  a  fine,  vinous  red^ 
which  recalls  the  color  of  the  ruby. 

This  color  is  that  found  most  commonly  in  table  wines;  for  instance^ 
the  wine  of  Chianti;  it  is  also  the  color  of  the  wines  of  Bordeaux. 

Some  writers  speak  of  vermilion  wines,  but  a  wine  is  never  really  of 
that  tint;  wines  rich  in  acid  and  of  bright,  intense  ruby,  will  appear 
for  the  moment  to  be  vermilion  immediately  after  being  racked,  on  ac- 
count of  the  presence  of  a  slight  cloudiness. 

Purple  {Porporino,  It.;  Pourpre,  Fr.). — The  case  where  the  natural 
red  of  wine  tends  slightly  to  violet. 

This  color  is  seen  in  Montepulciano  when  it  has  reached  perfection. 

Garnet,  Red  {Granato^  Rosso  cupo,  It.;  Rouge  sombre,  Fr.). — Said  of 
wines  which  have  a  more  or  less  intense  blood-red,  recalling  the  color 
of  garnets  and  similar  precious  stones,  and  of  some  varieties  of  goose- 
berries, etc. 

This  garjiet  tint  is  seen  in  heavy-bodied  dinner  wines,  such  as  Barbera, 
Gattinara,  Borgogna,  and  in  wines  made  from  grapes  grown  on  clayey 
and  ferruginous  soils.  These  wanes  in  aging  are  apt  to  acquire  more 
or  less  of  the  orange  tint. 

Black  {Nero,  It.;  Noir,  Fr.). — This  color,  the  nigrum  of  the  Romans, 
is  really  never  found  in  wine;  the  darkest  wines,  made  from  the  Tein- 
turiers,  are  not  quite  black,  nor  is  even  the  concentrated  solution  of 
oenocyanin  obtained  by  the  Carpene-Comboni  process. 

Violet,  Bluish  ( Violaceo,  Turchiniccio,  Bleauastro,  It.;  Bleaudtre^ 
Violace,  Fr.). — This  color  is  seen  in  a  more  or  less  marked  degree  in 
blending  and  other  wines  poor  in  acid.  This  tint  is  due  to  the  violet 
coloring  matter  which  is  contained  in  certain  dark  wines  of  southern 
Italy.  It  ia  very  unstable,  and  precipitates  with  great  readiness.  It  is 
also  found  in  the  wines  from  certain  American  coloring  grapes,  such  as 
the  Jacquez,  the  Marion,  and  York's  Madeira,  when  they  have  been 
made  without  addition  of  plaster  or  tartaric  acid. ' 

Orange,  Yellowtsh-Red,  Rusty  {AranciatOy  Giallo  aranciato,  Color 
matonej  Rossico,  It.;  Orange,  Pelure  d^oignon,  Fr.). — These  are  the  colors 
or  tints  of  old  or  decrepit  wines.  By  decrepit  wines  should  be  under- 
stood wines  which  have  passed  their  prime  and  have  begun  to  lose  their 
valuable  qualities. 

These  tints  are  seen  sometimes  in  young  wines,  but  less  marked  than 
in  old;  especially  in  those  which,  at  first,  have  much  of  the  bluish  tint, 
and  which  deposit  their  color  quickly. 

Old  wines  often  lose  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  their  color,  and  become  what 
is  called  "scolorito,"  decolorized  or  faded. 

Dark  Colored  {Colorato,  It.;  Colore,  Fr.). — Said  of  wines  that  hav& 
relatively  a  great  deal  of 'color. 

Wines  may  be  divided  according  to  intensity  of  color  into  deeprcol- 
ored,  medium-colored,  and  light-colored  wines. 

Deep-colored  wines  are  harsh  and  indigestible. 

I  will  now  pass  in  review  the  qualities  and  defects  of  which  the  senses 
of  taste  and  smell  take  cognizance. 

Aroma  {Aroma,  It.;  Ardme,  Fr.). — By  aroma  must  not  be  understood 
simply  those  odors  which  are  delicate  and  agreeable,  aa  when  speaking 
of  bouquet;  for  example,  the  foxy  odor  or  aroma  of  certain  American 
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grapes,  varieties  of  the  species  Vitis  labrusca^  and  of  the  wine 
from  them,  is  far  from  agreeable. 

The  aroma  is  the  odor  which  comes  from  the  skins  of  aromatic  grapes,* 
and  varies  in  quantity  and  quality,  according  to  the  variety  of  grape 
and  the  degree  of  its  maturity.  It  passes  into  the  wine  in  wine  making; 
the  aroma  therefore  exists  in  the  grapes  as  well  as  in  the  wine. 

BouQUETf  {Profumo,  It.;  Bouquet,FY,). — Every  fine  wine  exhales  an 
odor  peculiar  to  itself,  which  is  always  delicate  and  pleasing.  Exception 
may  be  made  of  artificial  bouquets,  which,  if  not  absolutely  disagreeable 
in  themselves,  are  always  too  strong  and  intense  in  a  wine. 

The  bouquet  is  due  to  the  volatilization  at  ordinary  temperature  of 
certain  substances  known  as  ethers,  which  are  formed  by  the  reactions 
of  the  acids  and  alcohols  in  the  wine  during  its  process  of  aging.J 

Thus,  the  bouquet  is  not  to  be  found  ready  formed  in  the  grape,  as  is 
the  case  of  the  aroma. 

Seve  {Abboccato,  It.;  Seve,  Fr.;  Gohr,  Ger.). — ^The  "seve"  is  neither 
bouquet  nor  aroma;  it  is  a  certain  savor,  a  certain  fragrant  quality  of 
the  wine  due  to  a  smooth  and  delicate  blending,  of  perfections  of  aromas 
and  bouquets,  which  is  perceived  when  the  wine  is  in  the  mouth  and  in 
the  act  of  swallowing,  affecting  the  olfactory  organs  through  the  internal 
nasal  ducts.  The  bouquet  and  aroma  affect  the  senses  before,  the  seve 
after  drinking  the  wine. 

Carpene,  writing  of  Moscato  de  Segesta,  says:  "Of  the  most  delicate 
fragrance  and  exquisite  flavor.  It  is  a  dainty,  fruity  wine,  which  fills 
the  mouth  with  an  harmonious  ensemble  of  delicious  flavors,  which 
cannot  be  described,  but  can  only  be  experienced." 

Seve,  which  is  especially  the  property  of  fine  wines,  is  due  to  the 
presence  of  certain  substances  which  are  formed  in  the  grapes  during 

*The  ancients  held  aromatic  wines  in  high  estimation.  They  added  to  the  must,  dur- 
ing fermentation,  different  varieties  of  apples,  then  cane,  amomuiii,  cassia,  saffron,  ginger, 
and  other  species  of  aromas,  to  communicate  the  odor  that  they  desired. 

The  aroma  most  highly  appreciated  was  that  obtained  by  the  addition  of  myrrh.  "We 
read,  in  fact,  in  Pliny:  Lauttssima  apud  priscos  vina  erant  myrrhas  odore  condita,  ut  adparet 
Plauti  fdbula^  quae  Persa  iscribitur^  quamquam  in  ea  et  calamos  ctddijuheL 

Peppered  wine,  which  was  prepared  by  fermenting  the  must  with  apples  and  pepper, 
was  very  much  appreciated  in  the  time  of  Pliny. 

t  Even  the  bouq^uet  of  wines  has  not  escaped  imitation  and  adulteration.  The  man- 
ufacture of  artificial  bouquets  or  perfumes  lor  wines  has  become  a  regular  industry  in 
France  and  Grermany,  where  it  is  carried  on  on  a  large  scale.  There  is  a  large  consump- 
tion of  such  articles  as  "bouquet"  of  Pomard,  or  of  Bourgogne,  extract  of  Bourdeaux. 
the  "Rancio  des  vins,"  "seve"  of  Baum€,  of  M6doc,  of  St.  Julien,  of  Champagne,  oi 
Sillery,  etc. 

The  substances  most  usualljr  employed  to  add  an  artificial  bouquet  to  dinner  wines, 
are:  Florentine  iris,  raspberries,  cloves,  vine  flowers,  mignonette,  nutmegs,  bitter 
almonds,  etc.  To  these  should  be  added  certain  chemical  products  which  are  prepared 
more  especially  in  Germany.  All  these  attempts  to  imitate  nature  have  been  Ijut  very 
partially  successful.  ' 

A  wine  may  be  perfumed  artificially,  but  it  is  impossible  to  give  it  "seve."  This 
artificial  perfume  is  always  too  pronounced,  and  is  never  as  delicate  as  the  natural 
bouquet  oi  wine.  These  artificial  bouquets  impress  the  sense  of  smell,  but  not  that  of 
.  taste.  If  a  perfumed  wine,  then,  is  tasted  without  being  smelled,  its  natural  "  sfeve  "  can 
be  distinguished.  Artificial  aromas  are  not  lasting,  and  gradually  disappear  from  the 
wine. 

X  Chemically,  the  difference  between  aroma  and  bouquet  is,  according  to  Maumen^ 
and  Berthelot,  the  following: 

The  former  is  due  to  certain  hydro-carbons  and  to  the  products  of  their  oxidation; 
perhaps,  also,  as  Ordonneau  states,  to  the  ether  of  a  high,  fatty  acid  produced  by  inter- 
cellular alcoholic  fermentation,  and  which,  being  fixed,  remains  in  the  pellicle;  this  has 
enabled  the  experimenter  to  obtain  it  from  the  pomace  of  FoUe  Blanche.  .  ^    ., 

—  .  The  latter  seems  to  be  due  to  a  mixture  of  aldehydes  with  one  or  more  essential  oils 

and  of  numerous  ethers,  the  product  of  the  combination  of  fatty  and  other  P?^y^;^^\*' 
acids  with  ethylic  and  other  alcohols;  there  are,  for  instance,  valerian,  amyiic>  propyi- 
acetic,  etc. 
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the  short  time  preceding  their  complete  maturity;  these  substances  are 
peculiar  to  certain  yarieties  of  grapes,  and  owe  their  existence  also  to 
careful  cultivation,  as  well  as  to  certain  conditions  of  climate  and  soil,* 

In  analyzing  wine,  writes  Faure,  I  have  observed  that  f^ne  and  deli- 
cate"  wines,  those  renowned  for  their  flavor  and  general  high  quality, 
contain   a  certain   glutinous,  viscid    substance,  which   exists   only  in  ' 
almost  inappreciable  quantities  in  ordinary  wines,  and  is  quite  absent 
from  inferior  ones. 

This  principle,  to  which  wine  owes  its  seve,  has  been  called  by  Faure 
cenanthiUjf  or  flower  of  wine,  and  is  only  found  in  grapes  which  are 
completely  mature.  Some  vineyards,  which  usually  produce  grapes 
containing  this  substance,  fail  to  do  so  in  stormy  seasons.  The  only 
vines  containing  it  in  such  years  are  those  produced  on  dry  sandy  or 
gravelly  soils.  The  same  variety  of  vines,  which,  when  grown  on  an 
appropriate  soil,  gives  a  wine  full  of  seve,  will,  when  grown  on  a  rich, 
heavy,  or  clayey  one,  produce  a  wine  containing  little  or  no  oenanthin. 

Thus  it  can  be  seen  that  the  preeminence  of  high-class  wines  is  not 
due  to  the  caprice  of  the  taster,  but  to  actual  difierences  of  composition, 
and  to  the  presence  of  principles  not  found  in  inferior  wines. 

The  ordinary  wines  of  the  three  communes  of  the  Gironde,  where  the 
four  high-class  Bordeaux  wines  are  .produced,  are,  in  general,  poor  in 
oenanthin.  These  four  wines,  however,  contain  a  larger  quantitj^  of  the 
substance,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  following: 

(Enanthin  contained  in  vines  of-^  , 


High  Class, 

Ordinary. 

Ohateanx  MargaT7x        __   ., 

1.25 

Margaux 

Pauillac 

Pessac 

0.70 

Chateau  Lafite 

-     -  1.20 

0.75 

Chateau  Latour 

Haut-Brion 

1.10 

.65 

0.50 

Flavor  {Sapore,  It,;  Saveur,  Fr.). — In  this  character  we  have  the 
eflect  of  the  wine  on  the  sense  of  taste,  and  more  particularly  on  the 
tongue,  which  best  distinguishes  between  various  tastes.  The  flavor  is 
distinct  from  either  aroma,  bouquet,  or  "  seve'';  unlike  the  last,  it  does 
not  aflect  the  sense  of  smell.  As  has  been  shown,  the  seve  is  per- 
ceived after  the  wine  has  passed  the  base  of  the  tongue,  the  soft  palate; 
the  taste,  on  the  contrary,  or  better,  the  flavors,  are  perceived  almost  im- 
mediately, and  continue  to  aflect  the  tongue  and  its  sides,  or  posterior 

*The  result  of  many  observations  and  studies  regarding  the  influence  of  soil  composi- 
tion or  the  character  of  wine,  may  be  summed  upl^as  follows:  High  alcoholic  strength  is 
characteristic  of  wines  grown  on  calcareous  soils;  color  depends  on  the  iron  in  the  soil; 
smoothness  on  the  alumina  and  on  the  variety  of  grape;  bouquet  on  the  silica. 

Chambertin,  writes  Julian,  is  a  wine  which  has  a  good  color,  much  sfeve,  is  very  delicate 
and  smooth,  faultless  in  taste,  and  possessing  the  most  agreeable  bouquet. 

The  vineyard  which  produces  this  wine  has  the  following  soil  composition: 

Alkaline  salts - 0.031 

Carbonate  of  calcium  and  magnesium 4.425 

Ferric  oxide _ 2.961 

Phosphoric  acid _ 0.235 

Alumina 2.063 

Silica  (soluble) - •- 0.110 

Organic  matter 1.973 

Insoluble  residue  (silica) ._ 89.302 

t  B:^  oenanthin  should  not  be  understood^  as  perhaps  was  done  by  Faur^,  a  single 
chemical  compound,  but  rather  a  complex  nxixture  of  ethers. 
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portion,  with  a  series  of  sensations  which  are  agreeable  or  disagreeable, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  flavors  and  their  degree  of  intensity.* 

Neutral  Flavor  {Sapore  neutroy  It«;  Saveur  neutre,  Fr.). — A  wine  is 
said  to  be  neutral  when  it  has  no  marked  aroma  or  taste. f 

Wines  of  neutral  taste  are  the  best  base  for  the  making  of  imitative 
wine^,  as  they  acquire  most  easily  the  taste  of  the  wines  with  which  they 
are  blended. 

Vapid,  Flat,  Insipid  {Insipido,  It.;  Platy  Fr.). — A  wine  is  vapid  when 
it  is  lacking  in  alcohol  and  vinosity,  or  when,  without  having  any  defect 

*With  regard  to  tastes  in  general,  writers  are  at  variance.  The  greater  or  less  num- 
ber of  tastes  and  the  possibility  of  their  classification  have  been  discussed. 

The  number  of  tastes  may  be  considered  as  infinite,  and  therefore  a  classification 
almost  impossible.    Such  classification,  however,  has  been  attempted.    Ha  Her  distin- 
guishes twelve  tastes,  which  have  been  reduced  by  Linnaeus  to  ten:  sweet,  acrid,  fatty, 
astringent,  bitter,  viscous,  saltish,  watery,  and  insipid. 
'     Vintschgau  proposes  another  taste — metallic. 

Physiologists  distinguish  in  the  sense  of  taste  four  specific  energies,  that  is,  four  ele- 
mentary sensations,  viz.:  sweet,  bitter,  acid,  and  salt.  The  first  two  affect  only  the 
nerves  of  taste;  the  acid  taste,  on  the  other  hand,  if  too  strong,  may  cause  pain,  for 
which  reason  Vintschgau  believed  that  acid  and  salt  tastes  affect  also  the  sense  of  feel- 
rug,  as  is  seen  in  touching  concentrated  solutions  of  acids. 

Nothing  is  known  with  certainty  as  to  the  way  in  which  different  tastes  are  distin- 
guished, and  we  must  be  content  with  supposing  that  each  flavor — sweet,  sour,  bitter, 
salt— acts  upon  special  nerves  which  serve  to  distinguish  tliem.  This  is  the  more  proba- 
ble, as  different  parts  of  the  tongue  are  unequaUy  affected  by  different  tastes.  We  are 
still  more  in  the  dark  regarding  the  intimate  nature  of  the  tastes,  the  chemical  compo- 
sition of  the  substances  which  they  characterize  seeming  to  have  no  connection  with 
them. 

The  chemical  composition  of  a  substance  has  nothing  to  do  with  its  sweet,  bitter,  or 
salt  taste;  with  regard  to  the  acid  taste,  however,  it  may  be  said  that  every  substance 
which  tastes  acid  is  also  an  acid  from  the  chemical  point  of  view. 

t  The  vineyardist  in  making  a  choice  of  varieties  to  plant  should  keep  in  view  the 
flavor  which  they  will  give  to  his  wine.  If  he  is  planting  in  a  new  locality,  where  it  can- 
not be  known  what  kind  of  grape  will  there  best  develop  its  flavor,  he  snould  choose  a 
variety  which  gives  a  wine  of  neutral  taste. 

The  French,  who  are  masters  of  the  art  of  imitating  wines,  have  this  maxim:  "There 
are  more  buyers  than  there  are  connoisseurs." 

Trusting  to  the  truth  of  this  saying,  they  have  been  able  to  establish  that  great  com- 
merce of  wine  which  has  become  one  of  the  principal  sources  of  riches  to  France.  The 
cities  of  Cette,  Bordeaux,  Marseilles,  Lunel,  Montpellier,  and  others  of  the  south  of 
France  are  centers  of  the  production  of  large  quantities  of  "  wines  of  imitation." 

Do  you  wish  to  make,  for  example,  a  hectolitre  of  fine  Bordeaux  ? 

Take- 
Red  wine  of  the  south  (Roussillon  or  Narbonne) 60  litres. 

White  wine  of  good  quality _ 25  litres. 

Old  wine  of  Alicante _ 12  litres. 

Old  wine  of  Malaga 1 __.  3  litres. 

^' Conservatore  enantico" 25  grammes. 

The  oenanthic  conservative  is  dissolved  in  about  a  litre  of  warm  white  wine;  the  whole 
is  then  well  mixed  and  allowed  to  stand  for  two  weeks.  During  this  time  a  slow,  insensi- 
ble fermentation  goes  on,  which  completely  mixes  or  blends  the  ingredients. 

The  wine  is  then  drawn  into  sulphured  casks,  clarified,  racked  again,  and  the  Bordeaux 
is  made. 

This,  however,  is  too  expensive  a  Bordeaux;  here  is  a  cheaper  one: 

Red  common  Spanish  wine 70  litres. 

Wine  of  Narbonne ^ 25  litres. 

Wine  of  Malaga 5  litres. 

Bordeaux  extract _ A  quarter  of  a  bottle. 

<Enanthic  conservative 30  grammes. 

This  is  treated  in  the  same  way  as  the  first. 

If  a  still  cheaper  Bordeaux  is  desired- 
Ordinary  red  wine 81  litres. 

RoussiUon  and  Narbonne _^ 15  litres. 

Old  brandy ___ 4  litres. 

Bordeaux  extract _ A  quarter  of  a  bottle. 

CEnanthic  conservative 30  grammes. 

The  above  information  is  for  the  edification  of  those  who  prefer  a  bottle  of  this  Bor- 
deaux to  a  bottle  of  Chianti,  of  Valpolicella,  of  Valtellina,  and  of  many  other  Italian 
wines  which  are  far  superior  to  these  French  concoctions. 
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due  to  secondary  fermentations,  it  lacks  some  of  those  qualities  which 
together  render  a  wine  agreeable. 

An  insipid  wine  may  have  plenty  of  color,  however.  Insipid  wines 
are  very  subject  to  unfavorable  changes. 

Sapid  {Sapido,  It.;  Sapide,  Fr.). — A  wine  is  described  as  sapid;  it  is 
meant  that  the  acids  are  agreeable  in  quality  and  proportionate  in 
quantity. 

Vinous,  Vinosity*  (VinosOy  Vinositay  It.;  Vineux,  VinositSf  Fr,). — A 
wine  is  said  to  possess  vinosity  when  it  imparts  in  a  certain  degree  that 
sensation  of  warmth  characteristic  of  the  alcoholic  flavor. 

Weak  {Debole,  Vino  che  scappa  in  bocca.  It.;  Faible,peu  alcoolique,  Fr.). 
A  wine  is  said  to  be  weak  when  it  is  of  low  alcoholic  strength,  or 
when  its  alcoholic  contents  are  not  in  proportion  to  its  other  constitu- 
ents. Wines  of  this  character  have  in  general  little  flavor,  are  insipid, 
and  difficult  to  keep,  on  account  of  the  gummy  or  mucilaginous  sub- 
stances which  they  contain,  and  to  which  they  owe  what  little  flavor 
they  have. 

Light  {Leggero,  Sottile,  It.;  Leger,  Mince,  Fr.). — A  light  wine  is  one 
which  is  of  good  quality,  but  at  the  same  time  contains  a  relatively 
small  amount  of  color,  body,  and  alcohol,  no  prominent  flavors,  and  no 
sweetness.  The  general  efiect  of  a  light  wine  is  one  of  delicacy,  though 
there  exists  a  just  equilibrium  between  the  various  constituents. 

Soft,  Mild  {Molle,  It.;  Mou,  Fr.). — A  mild  wine  is  one  which  does  not 
affect  the  palate  by  its  harshness  or  astringency,  as  do  rougher  wines. 
Softness  characterizes  wines  which  are  neither  sweet  nor  dry,  and  not 
too  alcoholic. 

Alcoholic  {Alcoolico,  It.;  Alcoolique,  Fr.). — When  a  wine  is  spoken 
of  as  alcoholic,  it  is  generally  meant  to  be  one  containing  a  relatively 
high  per  cent  of  alcohol,  but  of  an  unsatisfactory  and  unsatisfying 
quality. 

Generous  ( Generoso,  It.;  Genereux,  Fr.). — A  generous  wine  is  one  with 
plenty  of  alcohol,  but  of  a  smooth,  warming,  strengthening  character; 
one  of  which  a  small  glass  produces  a  feeling  of  well-being  and  sensible 
tonic  effects. 

Warm,  Hot  {Caldo,  It.;  Chaud,  Fr.). — A  hot  wine  is  one  containing 
a  good  deal  of  alcohol,  which  produces  a  somewhat  burning  sensation 
in  the  mouth  and  stomach. 

Sharp,  Lively  ( Vivo,  It.;  Vif,  Fr.). — This  is  said  of  a  wine  which, 
without  being  pronouncedly  acid  or  alcoholic,  affects  the  palate  vividly. 
It  is  a  quality  compatible  with  lightness,  but  not  with  smoothness. 

Fullness,  Roundness  {Stoffa,  It.;  Etoffe,  Fr.). — Expressive  of  a  robust 
homogeneity,  which  gives  the  impression  of  solidity  and  good  consti- 
tution. 

Body  {Corpo,  It.;  Corps,  Fr.). — A  wine  is  heavy  bodied  when  it  is 
rich  in  extractive  matter  and  has  high  vinosity. 

Heady  {Fumosa,  It.;  Fumeux,  Fr.). — Wines  which  contain  much 
carbonic  acid,  and  thus  go  quickly  to  the  head,  produce  effects  that  are 
usually  confounded  with  those  of  drunkenness,  but  which,  in  reality, 
differ  very  much  from  them  physiologically.  Wines  of  this  character 
are  unwholesome. 

*Many  use  this  word  in  a.  somewhat  different  sense;  by  it  they  mean  "wine-lilse;'' 
that  is,  having  a  fuU  supply  of  the  quality  or  qualities  which  preeminently  distinguish 
wine  from  other  alcoholic  beverages.— IVarw. 


Dense,  Ptjlpy  {Carnoso,  Polputo,  Maccherone,  It.;  Charnu^  Pulpeux, 
Lourd,  Fr.). — Expressive  of  a  wine  that  has  what  one  might  almost 
call  a  pasty  consistency. 

^  Heavy,  Coarse  {Grave,  Gravone,  Pesante,  Capitoso,  It.;  Lourd,  Gros, 
Pesant,  Capiteux,  Pr.). — Wines  which  have  much  body  and  little  alco- 
hol, and  which,  even  when  drunk  in  small  quantities,  go  to  the  head 
and  weigh  on  the  stomach. 

Clean  {Franco,  It,;  Franc,  Fr.). — Said  of  a  wine  which  does  not 
leave  the  slightest  suspicion  of  any  taste  indicating  unsoundness,  or  of 
any  defect  due  to  the  bad  condition  of  the  grapes  from  which  it  was 
made,  or  to  neglect  or  improper  handling  of  the  wine. 

Harmonious  {Arinonico,  It.;  Harmonique,  Fr.). — Well  constituted. 
This  is  said  of  a  wine  when  its  constituents  are  in  exactly  the  proper 
proportions,  well  balanced  and  blended,  forming  a  perfect  whole,  which 
is  at  the  same  time  pleasing  and  satisfactory. 

Wine  that  Ends  Well  (  Vino  che  finisce  bene.  It.;  Vin  qui  finit  Men, 
Fr.). — This  is  an  expression  used  by  the  taster  to  define  an  impression 
that  remains  for  a  certain  time  after  drinking  a  fine  wine;  it  means  a 
wine  in  which  the  constituents  are  harmonious,  and  remain  so  even  after 
the  wine  has  passed  from  the  mouth,  impressing  the  senses  with  noth- 
ing but  pleasing  sensations  to  the  end.  These  sensations  continue  even 
after  the  wine  has  been  swallowed,  insomuch  that  one  might  almost  say 
that  it  wished  to  prolong  the  pleasure  of  the  drinker  by  a  fresh  visit  to 
the  organs  of  taste. 

Wine  that  Ends  Quickly  ( Vino  che  finisce  presto,  It. ;  Vin  qui  finit 
vite,  Fr.). — Wine  that  leaves  but  an  ephemeral  sensation  in  the  mouth; 
that  is  to  say,  almost  as  soon  as  the  wine  is  swallowed  all  trace  of  it  is 
gone,  and  the  palate,  tongue,  and  stomach  seek  in  vain  to  recall  its 
character,  flavor,  bouquet — all  have  gone,  all  have  disappeared. 

Wine  that  Ends  Badly  {Vino  che  finisce  male,  It.;  Vin  qui  finit  mat, 
Fr.). — A  wine  that  after  swallowing  leaves  a  disagreeable  taste,  bitter, 
woody,  etc.,  in  the  mouth. 

Delicate  {Delicato,  It.;  Delicate,  Fr.). — ^A  wine  to  be  delicate  must  be 
perfectly  harmonious,  soft,  and  agreeable. 

Fine,  or  High  Quality  {Fino,  It,;  Fin,  Fr.). — A  wine  that  unites  a 
natural  delicacy  with  an  exceptionally  agreeable  flavor  and  delicious 
bouquet. 

Mute  {Muto,  It.;  Muet,  Fr.). — Said  of  unfermented  or  only  partially 
fermented  wines;  they  are  characterized  by  a  sweetish  or  gummy  taste. 
They  are  wines  which  have  been  made  from  musts  treated  with  sulphur- 
ous anhydride  or  fortified  with  alcohol.  The  wines  that  are  generally 
made  "mute''  are  white  wines  that  are  to  be  used  to  sweeten  liquors  or 
to  increase  the  sugar  contents  of  new  wines,  or  that  are  to  be  used  for 
the  manufacture  of  syrups  by  concentration  in  vacuo. 

When  a  wine  is  made  mute  by  the  use  of  sulphurous  anhydride,  the 
risk  is  run,  if  too  much  is  used,  of  giving  the  wine,  first,  a  taste  of  sulph- 
hydric  acid,  and  afterward  more  or  less  pronounced  bad  flavors  due  to 
the  sulphates  that  are  formed. 

These  wines  are  kept  in  cool  cellars,  where  the  temperature  is  as 
nearly  as  possible  constant,  and  in  strong  and  well-hooped  casks.  They 
ought  to  be  clarified,  preferably  with  gelatine.  In  order  to  obtain  a 
perfect  clarification,  about  8  or  10  grammes  of  tannin  are  added  to  each 
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hectolitre  before  putting  in  the  finings  (one  tenth  per  m.,  or  about  1.25 
ounces  per  100  gallons). 

Smooth  {Vellutato,  Morbido,  It.;  Veloute,  Moelleuxy  Fr.). — A  smooth 
wine  fills  the  mouth  with  its  grateful  flavors  and  fagrance,  imparting  its 
delightful  series  of  sensations  without  the  slipjhtest  harshness. 

This  quality  is  due  to  the  presence  of  a  certain  quantity  of  glycerine, 
and  not  to  glucose,  as  at  first  one  might  be  inclined  to  think.  In  this 
latter  case  the  wine  would  be  called  "amabile''  (fruity). 

It  is  glycerine  rather  than  glucose  which  gives  a  wine  that  kind  of 
smoothness  which  might  almost  be  called  unctuosity. 

In  very  high-class  wines  the  smoothness  or  unctuosity  is  due  not  only 
to  glycerine,  but  also  to  other  bodies  which  have  not  yet  been  well 
.studied;  they  occur  more  especially  in  wines  of  very  favorable  years; 
that  is,  of  years  when  the  season  has  been  so  propitious  that  the  grapes 
have  been  able  to  attain  an  exceptionally  perfect  maturation. 

Many  chemists  have  attempted  to  determine  the  nature  of  these  sub- 
stances. 

II  Faure,  who  studied  the  wines  of  the  Gironde,  believes  that  this 
unctuosity  is  due  to  the  same  substance  as  seve,  a  substance  which  is  of 
similar  character  to  pectine  and  mucilage,  and  which  he  called  "oenan- 
thin." 

Batilliat  claims  to  have  found  in  the  high-class  wines  of  Bordeaux 
the  peculiar  substance  which  causes  their  unctuosity,  and  which  he  calls 
'^  creatine." 

Mulder,  on  the  other  hand,  from  observations  made  on  the  wines  of 
the  Gironde,  considers  this  unctuous  substance  as  analogous  to  dextrine. 

Whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  this  substance,  it  is  useful  to  know 
that  the  wines  in  which  it  occurs,  if  not  well  kept,  are  liable  to  undergo 
an  almost  insensible  fermentation,  which  destroys  this  substance,  and  so 
takes  away  from  the  wine  that  quality  which  is  due  to  it;  pasteurizing  or 
heating  will  also  deprive  a  wine  of  this  quality.     ■ 

Fruity  {AmabiUi  It.;  Suave,  Ft,;  the  Latin,  Suavis  vel  subdulcis). — 
A  wine  which  is  very  faintly  sweet  on  account  of  retaining  a  small 
quantity  of  grape  sugar  or  glucose. 

As  is  said  sometimes:  "  Quel  vinetto;  cosi  amahile  va  giu  senza  accor- 
gersene,^^ 

Technically,  a  fruity  wine  cannot  be  said  to  possess  seve  because  it 
tends  towards  sweetness.  However,  a  wine  which  is  very  slightly  sweet 
may  possess  a  good  seve  in  the  sense  that  it  produces  those  sensations 
which  are  the  quality  of  wines  of  the  highest  class. 

Sweetish  {DolcignOy  It.;  Doucereuxy  Fr.). — A  wine  is  said  to  be  sweetish 
when  its  sweetness  is  undecided,  unsatisfactory,  and  not  in  harmony 
with  the  other  components  of  the  wine;  it  is  due  usually  to  a  bad  fer- 
mentation and  incomplete  defecation,  or  it  may  be,  with  an  ordinary 
table  wine  rich  in  mucilaginous  substances,  that  it  is  becoming  sick  or 
undergoing  one  of  those  insensible  fermentations,  that  is,  the  tartaric 
fermentation,  to  which  such  wines  are  so  subject  in  the  spring.  In  the 
latter  case  there  is  a  moment  when  the  wine  can  be  detected  in  becom- 
ing slightly  sweetish,  and  if  prompt  measures  are  not  taken  it  will  in  a 
short  time  be  completely  spoiled.  This  turning  flat  and  sweetish  is  due 
to  the  mucilaginous  substances  which,  under  the  action  of  dilute  acids 
and  a  favorable  temperature,  become  transformed  into  substances  resem- 
bling dextrine  and  other  saccharine  matters,  which  give  place,  or  rather 


favor,  when  the  alcoholic  fermentation  has  not  been  of  a  thorough  char- 
acter, the  development  of  secondary  fermentations. 

Sweet  {Dolce,  It,;  Doux,  Fr.). — A  sweet  wine  is  one  in  which  the 
sweetness  is  pleasant,  because  not  excessive,  and  in  harmony  with  the 
other  principal  ingredients,  and  more  particularly  with  the  alcoholic 
contents. 

"  II  vino  dolce  e  glorioso 
Jtende  Vnomo  pingue  e  carnoso 
E  allargo  to  stomaco." 

Over  Sweet  {Dolciastro,  It.;  Doucedtre,  Fr.). — This  is  said  of  wines 
which  are  too  sweet,  or  in  which  the  sweetness  does  not  seem  to  be  well 
combined;  that  is,  the  sugar  seems  to  have  been  lately  dissolved  in  the 
wine. 

Honey  Sweet,  Sickly  Sweet  {Dolce  smaccatOy  Melacchino,  It.;  Doux 
fade,  Mielleux,  Fr.). — Of  white  wines  when  they  are  very  sweet  and  of  a 
nauseating  sweetness,  resembling  must  more  than  wine. 

Melacchino  is  perhaps  a  corruption  of  melichino,  meaning  cider — vinum 
ex  mails,  pomatiuw.  of  the  Latins. 

New  or  Young  Wine  {Vino  giovane,  nuovo,  It.;  Vin  jeune,  Fr.). — A 
wine  which  has  been  made  but  a  short  time,  and  which  has  not  under- 
gone those  changes  and  transformations  in  its  composition  through 
which  it  acquires  new  qualities,  due  to  the  new  substances  which  are 
formed,  and  which  render  it  more  agreeable  to  the  palate,  and  in  the 
case  of  fine  wines  impart  bouquet  and  even  seve. 

Another  cause  of  variation  in  the  character  of  wines  is  the  deposition 
in  whole- or  in  part  of  various  substances  on  the  walls  of  the  cask,  or  in 
the  form  of  lees  at  the  bottom,  that  are  thus  eliminated  from  the  compo- 
sition of  the  wine. 

These  young  wines,  compared  with  their  condition  at  maturity,  are 
more  heavy  bodied,  more  deeply  colored  (green  or  acid), more  astringent, 
and  sometimes  rough  and  harsh. 

These  wines  are,  finally,  more  nutritious  than  after  they  become 
mature;  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  a  wine  which  is  too 
young  is  somewhat  indigestible. 

Green  {Verde,  Verdetto,  Bruschetto,  It.;  Vert,  Aigrelet,  Fr.). — Green 
wine  is  not  synonymous  with  young  wine,  as  might  be  supposed  at 
first;  greenness  is  a  quality  which  a  new  wine  may  and  generally  does 
have. 

A  wine  is  said  to  be  green  when  it  has  an  acidity  and  roughness 
which,  though  pronounced,  is  of  such  a  character  that  it  will  disappear 
with  time. 

Thus,  incompletely  ripened  grapes  give  a  green  wine,  owing  to  a  small 
"   quantity  of  volatile  acid  and  acid  salts  which  they  contain,  and  more 
especially  bi-tartrate  of  potash. 

Greenness  is  characteristic  of  certain  new  wines,  and  also  of  many 
mature  wines  produced  in  northern  countries. 

Tart  {Acidulo,  Acidetto,  It.;  Acidule,  Aigrelet,  Fr.). — Said  of  a  wine 

'     possessing  an  agreeable  and  sufficient  acidity,  due  to  the  presence  of  free 

tartaric  acid  and  sometimes  of  carbonic  acid,  especially  when  this  latter 

is  in  such  amount  as  to  become  free  easily,  and  so  affect  sensibly  the  tip 

of  the  tongue. 

Harshly  Acid  {Acerbo,  It.;  Acerbe,  Fr.). — Expresses  a  sharp,  harsh 
acidity,  like  that  in  sour  or  unripe  fruit,  which  puts  the  teeth  on  edge 
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and  draws  up  the  lips  and  mouth.  This  acidity  comes  from  immature 
seeds  or  green  stems,  which  communicate  their  acids,  such  as  malic, 
racemic,  etc,  to  the  wine;  in  other  words,  the  acid  is  the  same  chem* 
ically  as  that  found  in  unripe  fruit.* 

Wine  produced  from  grapes  which  for  some  cause  or  other  have  not 
reached  their  maturity,  are  always  more  or  less  harshly  acid. 

With  time  this  repellant  acidity  disappears,  for  the  reason,  according 
to  Dessaignes,  that  the  malic  acid,  after  eight  or  ten  months,  decomposes 
into  succinic  and  butyric  acids,  f 

Mature  Wine  {Vino  maturo,  It.;  Vin  mur,  Fr.). — A  mature  wine  is 
one  which  has  quite  developed  all  its  characteristic  qualities,  and  which 
is  therefore  ready  to  be  drunk,  or  to  be  placed  in  bottles,  where,  in  aging, 
it  will  go  on  improving. 

Decrepit  Wine  (  Vino  decrepito,  passato,  It.;  Vin  passe,  affidbli,  Fr.).— 
The  caducity  of  a  wine  is  the  stage,  according  to  Dr.  Guyot,  where  it  has 
passed  its,  prime  maturity,  and  when  it  has  already  commenced  to 
deteriorate;  when,  in  other  words,  it  has  lost  some  or  all  of  the  qualities 
due  to  its  volatile  principles  and  other  constituents. 

A  decrepit  wine  has  lost  its  fragrance,  has  become  flat;  it  has  not 
contracted  any  disagreeable  or  repelling  ilavor,  for  the  taste  of  age  that 
these  wines  have  cannot  be  called  disagreeable  in  the  same  sense  as  a 
wine  which  is  attacked  by  the  disease  called  hitternessy  but  it  has  a  slight 
bitterness  which  recalls  that  of  some  resinous  substances. 

These  wines,  when  they  find  themselves  in  favorable  conditions,  as 
when  exposed  to  the  air,  decompose  readily. 

"A  wine  which  has  been  exposed  to  the  cold  of  winter  and  the  heat  of 
summer  acquires  in  the  month  of  September  the  taste  which  Italians 
call '  settembrino,'  which  is  exhausted  and  *  passe.'" — M.  Salvini. 

Dry  J  {Vino  asciutto.  It.;  Vin  sec,  Fr.). — This  is  said  of  a  wine  which 
leaves  in  the  mouth  a  sense  of  dryness.  It  is  a  characteristic  of  highly 
alcoholic  and  somewhat  astringent  wines.  "  Pomino  leaves  the  mouth 
dry/^  say  the  Tuscans.  A  dry  wine  is  not  only  without  even  the  slightest 
taste  of  glucose,  but  it  does  not  contain,  or  only  in  the  most  minute 
degree,  the  quality  of  smoothness  due  to  a  certain  quantity  of  glycerine, 
and,  in  the  case  of  high-class  wines,  of  other  substances. 

Astringent  {AsprettOy  It.;  Un  peu  dpre,  Fr.). — When  the  tannin  is 
somewhat  noticeable. 

*This  acidity  must  not  be  confounded  with  that  due  to  the  acetification  of  the  wine. 
This  excessive  acidity  may  be  amended  by  an  indirect  method,  which  is  that  suggested 
by  Gall,  and  which  aims  to  correct  the  must  before  fermentation.  Or  some  may  have 
recourse  to  "marmorizzazione;"  that  is,  the  addition  to  the  wine  of  powdered  calcium 
carbonate  (marble),  which  is,  however,  a  method  which  cannot  be  very  highly  recom- 
mended, and  when  necessary,  Liebig's  method  is  much  to  be  preferred.  This  method  is 
to  add  to  the  wine  a  concentrated  solution  of  neutral  tartrate  of  potash  in  such  propor- 
tion as  to  bring  down  the  acidity  to  the  desired  degree. 

As  a  preliminary  test,  to  ascertain  with  an  approximation  near  enough  for  practical 
purposes,  several  quart  bottles. are  filled  with  the  wine  to  be  treated,  and  to  each  bottle 
IS  added  a  certain  quantity  of  the  solution  of  neutral  tartrate  of  potash,  each  bottle  being 
given  a  slightly  greater  dose  than  the  one  before.  The  bottles  are  then  corked  and  left 
to  themselves  for  a  few  days.  They  are  then  tasted,  and  the  one  giving  the  desired  result 
is  used  as  the  basis  of  calculation  for  treating  the  whole  quantity. 

t  The  organic  acids  contained  in  the  must  are  the  following:  Tartaric,  racemic,  malic, 
citric,  tannic,  palmitic,  stearic,  etc. 

The  acids,  on  the  other  hand,  which  are  produced  by  fermentation,  the  oxidation  of 
the  alcohol,  or  the  breaking  up  of  the  sugar,  are:  Carbonic,  acetic,  propionic,  butyric, 
valerianic,  capronic,  oenanthilic,  pelargonic,  succinic,  lactic,  etc, 

X  This  is  a  restricted  use  of  the  term  dry,  somewhat  different  from  its  more  general 
meaning,  which  is  simply  not  sweet,  that  is,  containing  no  glucose. — Trans. 


Rough  {Austero,  Pavidoy  Allappanteylt.;  Austere^  Apre, Picotant, Fr.). — 
These  terms  are  used  of  wines  which,  on  account  of  their  excess  of  tan- 
nin, or  rather  oenotannin,  are  in  the  highest  degree  rough  and  astringent. 
Their  flavor,  which  is  somewhat  nauseous,  recalls  immediately  that  of 
ink,  or  of  ferruginous  substances. 

In  drinking  a  rough,  overastringent  wine,  a  feeling  of  dryness  is  pro- 
duced on  the  tongue  and  along  the  oesophagus.  The  daily  use  of  wines 
of  this  character,  by  persons  of  delicate  constitution,  may  occasion 
organic  disorders. 

This  roughness  tends  to  diminish  with  time,  and  may  completely  dis- 
appear; the  cause  being  that  the  tannin,  under  the  influence  of  oxygen, 
gives  place  to  a  slow  formation  of  carbonic  and  gallic  acids. 

CEnotannin*  possesses  tonic  properties,  and  insures  the  conservation 
of  the  wine  by  causing  coagulation,  and  consequently  the  elimination 
of  many  substances  which  the  wine  contains,  substances  whose  presence 
is  dangerous  from  their  instability,  and  because  they  favor  the  develop- 
ment of  those  organisms  to  which  are  due  secondary  fermentations. 

High-class  and  fine  wines  when  young,  and  even  sometimes  when  old, 
are  more  or  less  markedly  rough;  this  roughness  they  lose  with  time. 

Harsh  {Duro,  It.;  Dur,  Fr,). — Harsh  wines  are  generally  young  wines 
rich  in  tartar  and  tannin,  and  which,  consequently,  leave  a  repellant 
^  impression  on  the  papillae  of  the  tongue  and  palate. 

Harsh  wines  are  lacking  in  delicacy  and  value. 

Harshness,  of  itself,  is  a  defect;  ordinarily  it  is  due  to  the  soil,  and  in 
that  case  the  wine  is  also  heavy  bodied.  This  defect  may  also  be  owing 
to  unskillful  preparation  or  handling. 

Harsh  wines  keep  easily,  and  can  be  kept  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time, 
'  according  to  their  quality. 

*  CEnotannin  has  the  property  of  forming  with  gelatine  and  with  albumen  volumin- 
ous insoluble  compounds,  which  precipitate  with  great  readiness.  By  means  of  clarifi- 
cation, therefore,  the  contents  of  oenotannin  can  be  notably  diminished,  thus  curing,  or 
at  least  considerably  lessening,  the  defect  of  roughness. 

I  have  called  roughness  a  defect,  but  that  should  be  understood  relatively,  not  abso- 
lutely, for  it  shoula  not  be  forgotten  that  the  general  trade  demands  a  certain  rough- 
ness, and  wines  in  which  it  is  lacking  are  often  given  this  character  artificially  hj  the 
addition  of  alum,  which  is  undeniably  an  adulteration,  or  by  the  addition  of  tannin. 

Alum  is  used  by  unprincipled  dealers,  and  has  the  quality  of  reviving  the  color, 
precipitating  the  albuminoids,  and  imparting  a  roughness,  almost  styptic,  analogous  to 
that  presented  by  the  common  Bordeaux  wines. 

The  wine  maker  has  the  choice  of  two  kinds  of  tannin  which  are  found  in  commerce, 
and  which  differ  in  their  mode  of  extraction  or  preparation.  Thus,  the  tannin  may  be 
extracted  from  galls  by  means  of  ether,  giving  a  tannin  pure,  but  retaining  a  taste  of 
ether,  which  renders  it  objectionable  in  the  treatment  of  wine.  The  other  kind,  which 
is  extracted  by  alcohol,  is  inodorous,  and  therefore  preferable  for  the  wine  maker. 

Puf  e  tannin  dissolves  completely  in  alcohol,  and  in  water  mixed  with  10  per  cent  of 
alcohol,  and  the  solution  should  be  limpid.  When  the  wine  maker  needs  tannin  he  can 
make  use  of  the  grape  seeds,  which  contain  a  considerable  quantity;  the  seeds  may  be 
used  either  fresh  or  dry,  the  latter  being  more  convenient,  as  they  can  be  preserved  from 
year  to  year. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  clarification  attempted  with  isinglass,  gelatine,  or  white  of 
egg,  does  not  always  succeed;  the  failure  is  due  to  the  lack  or  msufficiency  of  tannin  in 
the  wine,  or  to  its  superabundance. 
This  explains  the  common  usage  of  adding  tannin  to  white  wines  before  attempting 
I  to  clarify  them;  or  in  the  case  of  highly  tannic  red  wines  why;,  after  adding  the  clarifi- 
cation, it  is  often  necessary,  in  order  to  produce  perfect  limpidity,  to  have  recourse  to 
sulphuring  and  racking.  This  is  what  the  cellar  man 'means  when  he  says  that  the  wine 
has  not  taken  the  finings. 

W^inea  which  have  fermented  slowly,  and  which  contain  substances  resembling  humic 
compounds,  can  sometiznes  be  fined  even  when  lacking  in  tannin. 

It  IS  also  worthy  of  remark  that  tannin  has  a  great  mfluence  on  the  color  of  wine;  it 
tends  to  increase  it,  and,  according  to  M.  Nessler,  if  the  wine  remains  for  some  time  in 
contact  with  the  lees,  it  prevents,  to  a  great  extent,  the  diminution  of  the  color. 
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The  life  of  ordinary  or  common  wines,  which  are  harsh,  is  limited  to 
a  few,  two  or  three,  years.  These  wines  in  losing  their  harshness  gain 
little  or  nothing  in  value,  in  fact,  as  they  lose  the  defect  of  harshness, 
they  acquire  another,  that  due  to  tartaric  fermentation. 

Harsh  wines  which  have  good  quality  and  hody  keep  for  a  long  time, 
and  after  some  years  lose  their  harshness;  they  thus  become  more  homo- 
geneous, harmonious,  and  pleasing,  or  as  the  experts  express  it,  they 
become  rounded. 

If  these  wines  are  drunk  before  they  have  lost  a  portion  of  their 
harshness,  they  are  not  very  hygienic. 

Bitterish  {Amarognoloy  It.;  Un  pen  amevy  Fr.). — This  is  not  a  defect; 
it  is  even  up  to  a  certain  point  a  good  quality;  that  is,  when  the  bitter- 
ness is  very  slight,  delicate,  aromatic,  in  short,  pleasing;  as  a  rule,  a 
slight  touch  of  bitterness  is- characteristic  of  densely  colored  wines. 

Very  often  this  quality  is  due  to  the  presence  of  carbonic  acid  in  solu- 
tion; for  example,  in  young  wines  or  those  which  have  been  treated  by 
the  Italian  method  called  '^  il  governo.'^* 

Sometimes,  in  the  common  language,  all  wines  are  called  bitter,  but 
with  impropriety,  which  are  not  sweet;  from  which  the  Tuscan  proverb, 
Vino  amaro  tienlo  caro,  which  means,  the  wine  which  is  not  sweet  is 
always  of  best  quality. 

Bitter  {Amaro,  It,;  Amere,  Ft,). — Bitterness  is  a  defect,  and  may  be 
due,  as  in  general  it  is,  to  a  real  malady  caused  by  a  micro-organism. 

^^  Vamertume  est  pour  nous  la  maladie  organique  des  vins  de  Pinot^ — 
Vergnette  Lamotte. 

Wines  of  this  kind  have  a  harsh,  repelling,  nauseating  bitterness,  due 
to  secondary  fermentations,  or  in  the  case  of  young  wines,  to  principles 
which  they  have  extracted  from  the  skins  or  stalks  during  fermentation. 

According  to  M.  Nessler  the  tendency  of  a  wine  to  this  disease  is 
augmented  by  remaining  long  in  contact  with  the  pomace. 

The  bitter  taste  affects  principally  the  posterior -portions  of  the  tongue 
and  palate,  and  the  sensation  persists  for  some  time. 

This  fault,  which  most  oenologists  consider  confined  to  red  wine,  is 
found  also,  we  are  told  by  M.  Ottavi,  in  white  wines.  He  claims  to  have 
encountered  it  in  the  white  wines  of  Piedmont. 

Nessler  observes  that  white  wines  are  less  subject  to  this  defect  or 
malady  than  red,  thus  admitting,  by  implication,  that  they  do  some- 
times become  bitter. 

The  bitter  secondary  fermentation  may  develop  in  any  wine,  but  is 
more  frequent  in  fine  and  delicate  wines.  In  common  wines  the  disease 
usually  occurring  is  the  tartaric  fermentation.  • 

In  general,  highly  colored  wines,  rich  in  extractive  matters,  are  most 
liable  to  the  attacks  of  the  disease  of  bitterness. 

The  high-class  wines  of  Bourgogne,  made  from  the  Pinot,  not  exclud- 
ing even  those  made  in  the  most  favorable  years,  are  subject  to  attack 
by  this  disease. 

In  the  finest  wines  Vergnette  Lamotte  distinguishes  two  kinds  of  bit- 
terness: That  which  attacks  the  wine  during  the  first  two  or  three  years 
of  its  life,  and  which  is  the  most  dangerous;  and  that  which  shows  itself 

*"I1  governo"  is  a  method  of  wine  treatment  in  common  use, in  Tuscany,  which  con- 
sists essentially  in  maintaining  a  slow,  protracted  fermentation  in  a  poor  or  neutral 
wine  by  the  addition  of  half-dned  grapes  of  high  quality,  or  containing  an  abundance 
of  those  substances  lacking  in  the  wme  treated,  as  color,  body,  tannin,  etc.— 3fVan5. 
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in  old  and  decrepit  wines.  This  second  bitterness,  due  perhaps  more  to 
chemical  reactions  than  to  the  action  of  ferments,  is  only  relatively  an 
iU,  as  the  wine  can  be  consumed  before  it  reaches  complete  decrepitude. 

Pasteur  holds  that  even  this  second  bitterness,  which  Vergnette 
Lamotte  lays  to  the  account  of  decrepitude,  is  caused  by  the  same  or- 
ganism which  determines  the  first  kind. 

This  organism  may  remain  inert  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  till  in 
the  course  of  aging  the  wine  presents  the  necessary  favorable  conditions 
for  its  development. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  say  that  the  bitter  taste  is  a  somewhat  serious 
defect;  a  defect  which  may  be  more  or  less  marked,  as  it  may  be  transi- 
tory or  permanent.*  , 

*  The  bitter  taste  in, wine  maybe  the  consequence  of  imperfect  maturity  of  the  grapes, 
owing  either  to  an  unpropitious  season,  or  to  the  damage  caused  by  insect  or  crypto- 
gamic  pests;  or  it  may  be  the  consequence  of  a  secondary  fermentation,  caused  by  a 
micro-organism,  i,  «.,  the  "bitter  ferment,"  which  determines  the  formation  of  those 
substances  which  impart  this  taste  to  the  wine.  In  the  latter  case  we  have  a  true 
disease. 

When  the  bitterness  is  due  to  the  principles  which  have  passed  from  the  grapes  and 
stems  into  the  wine,  then  with  time  and  successive  finings  and  rackings  it  wUl  disappear. 
This  is  explained  by  the  supposition  that  the  nitrogenous  substances  become  impreg- 
nated with  the  bitter  principles,  and  thus,  when  the  former  are  precipitated,  they  carry 
along  with  them  the  latter,  the  wine  in  this  way  losing  this  defect. 

The  bitter  taste,  if  very  pronounced,  may  not  disappear  after  the  first  rackings,  in  which 
case  the  wine  should  be  fined  with  gelatine  or  white  of  egg. 

If  the  wine  be  weak,  the  coagulation  of  the  albumen  may  be  facilitated  by  the  addi» 
tion  of  alcohol. 

According  to  the  quality  of  the  wine,  it  may  be  given  a  light  clarification  with  the 
whites  of  three  or  four  eggs  per  hectolitre,  or  a  more  energetic  treatment  with  25  grammes 
of  gelatine. 

Such  a  treatment  not  being  found  sufficient,  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  use  of  olive 
oU  of  good  quality;  of  this  the  dose  to  be  used  is  one  half  litre  per  hectolitre.  The  oil 
'  is  poured  into  the  wine,  the  whole  thoroughly  stirred,  and  then  allowed  to  rest;  the  oil 
separates  from  the  wine,  and  carries  with  it  the  substances  which  have  caused  the  bit- 
terness. 

Directly  after  racking  a  wine  with  access  of  air,  it  w^U  sometimes  become  slightly 
bitter;  this  seems  to  be  caused  by  the  action  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air  upon  substances 
contained  in  the  wine;  later  the  bitterness  disappears,  owing  very  probably  to  the  rapid 
oxidation  which  causes  these  substances  to  precipitate.  In  this  way  M.  Mona  explains 
how  bitter  wines  in  bottles  can,  with  time,  lose  this  defect. 

Formerly  various  opinions  were  held  regarding  this  malady,  because,  in  all  probability, 

{people  failed  to  distinguish  between  bitterness  proper  and  the  malady  due  to  tartaric 
ermentation,  or  "la  pousse.-' 

Thus  De  Blassis  attributed  it  to  changes  of  the  salts,  especially  of  bi-tartrate  of  potash; 
Machard  to  an  invisible  action  of  the  fermentative  principle,  decomposing  the  last  rem- 
nants of  sugar  and  salts  in  the  wine;  Leboeuf  to  an  abnormal  fermentation,  which 
produced,  sometimes,  citric  ether,  which  has  a  bitter  taste;  Vergnette  Lamotte  to  a 
secondary  fementation,  caused  by  a  parasitic  vegetation,  which  decomposed  the  wine  in 
consuming  the  coloring  matter;  Neubauer  found  that  the  quantity  of  tannin  and  of 
coloring  matter  diminished  with  the  progress  of  the  malady.  Finally  Pasteur,  after  the 
study  of  many  bitter  wines,  has  demonstrated  that  this  malady  is  caused  by  the  action 
of  a  micro-organism,  which  multiplies  with  extraordinary  rapidity  in  the  superior  wines 
of  the  "Cote  d'Or,"  but  very  slowly  in  the  common  wines  oi  Bourgogne,  the  Jura,  and 
the  Bordelais.  lie  adds  that  this  malady  presents  many  diversities  in  its  development, 
according  to  the  origin  and  the  nature  of  the  wine,  but  that  all  wines  are  subject  to  it. 

Ducleaux,  in  1873,  determined  the  volatile  acids  of  bitter  wines,  the  following  being 
the  result  of  his  analyses : 


Volatile 
Acid. 

Total 
Acidity. 

Acetic 
Acid. 

Butyric 
Acid. 

Sound  wine     .- 

LOlgr. 

1.50  gr. 
1.95  gr. 

440  gr. 
5.15  gr. 
6.67  gr. 

0.97  gr. 

0.04  gr. 

Bitter  wine  (1866) 

Bitter  wine  (1873) 

L83  gr. 

0.19  gr. 

The  increase  of  total  acidity  in  the  sick  wine  being  greater  than  could  be  accounted 
for  by  the  formation  of  acetic  acid  at  the  expense  of  the  alcohol,  it  must  be  attributed 
to  the  fermentation  of  the  glycerine,  which,  in  fact,  had  diminished. 

17 '« 
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Earthy  Taste  {Terroso,  It,;  Terreux,  Gout  de  terroir,  Gout  depQrrea  . 
fusil,  Fr,). — By  the  term  earthy  a  single  definite  taste  must  not  be  under- . 
stood,  but  divers  flavors  which  are  all  in  general  disgusting  or  bad. 

In  tasting,  these  flavors  are  perceived  by  the  posterior  part  of  the 
mouth,  and  may  have  their  origin  in  the  soil,  in  the  use  of  inappropriate 
fertilizers,  in  the  plants  supporting  the  vines,  or  in  the  weeds  infesting 
the  vineyard,  etc. 

"  The  earthy  taste  is  a  vague  term,"  writes  Ottavi,  and  with  justice, 
for  it  is  a  taste  which  is  not  always  very  definite,  resembling  sometimes 
earth,  manure,  flint,  slate,  nuts,  willow,  grass,  etc.  It  is  well  known 
that  Aristolochia,  Mercurialis,  etc.,  if  allowed  to  grow  in  the  vineyard, 
communicate  their  flavor  to  the  grapes,  and  therefore  to  the  wine. 
Pliny  was  not  mistaken  when  he  wrote:  "In  general,  the  vine  takes  up 
with  an  astonishing  facility  the  flavors  of  neighboring  plants.  The 
grapes  grown  in  the  marshy  soils  of  Padua  have  a  taste  of  willow." 

Generally  the  earthy  taste  is  not  found  in  high-class  or  fine  wines.  I 
say  generally,  because  there  are  exceptions;  for  example,  Chablis  has  a 
slight  flavor  of  flint,  and  yet  it  is  a  wine  of  a  certain  renown. 

Richelieu,  speaking  to  Louis  XV  of  a  certain  wine  of  Graves,  said: 
"  II  sent  la  pi^rre  a  fusil  comme  une  veille  carahineJ^ 

The  flinty  taste,  writes  Petit  Lafitte,  has  something  vinous  and  ener- 
getic, which  exactly  recalls  the  sensation  experienced  by  the  olfactory 
organs  when  a  flint  recently  struck  by  the  steel  is  held  under  the  nose.* 

The  dimimition  of  the  glycerine  was  also  pointed  out  by  Pasteur,  who,  besides,  stated 
that  the  tartaric  acid  did  not  diminish. 

As  the  researches  of  Fritz  have  shown,  many  microbes  are  able  to  cause  fermentation 
of  the  glycerine  ;  thus,  under  the  action  of  the  Bacillus  butylicus  it  is  transformed  into 
butylic  alcohol  and  butyric  acid. 

Recently,  B.  Hass  experimented  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  whether  the  bitter  taste 
was  due  to  citric  ether,  as  Miiller  and  other  French  chemists  had  supposed,  or  to  some 
resinous  substance  produced  by  changes  of  the  aldehyde  in  presence  of  ammoniacal     , 
compositions  having  their  origin  in  the  albuminoid  matters  of  the  wine. 

By  exhausting  a  wine  which  was  afflicted  with  the  bitter  disease,  and  which  he  had 
previously  rendered  alkaline  with  ether,  he  obtained  a  resin  slightly  soluble  in  water, 
very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  acetic  ether,  insoluble  in  carbon  bi-sulphide,  turning 
brown  in  contact  with  the  alcohols,  becoming  greenish  with  ferric  chloride,  and  having 
the  extremely  bitter  taste  of  the  diseased  wine. 

Hass  has  found  bv  his  experiments  that  the  best  way  of  curing  a  wine  afflicted  with 
this  malady,  is  by  the  use  of  oxidizing  agents.  Oxieenated  water  in  small  quantities  is 
inefficacious ;  in  larger  quantities  it  destroys  the  bitter  taste,  but  produces  another  not 
less  disgusting.    The  best  results  have  been  obtained  by  aeration. 

The  wine  is  fortified  by  the  addition  of  alcohol  till  it  contains  13  per  cent  by  volume, 
if  of  feeble  character  and  liable  to  acetify.  A  current  of  air  is  then  passed  through  the 
wine  for  two  hours,  and  the  bitterness  disappears  completely. 

Filtration  through  pomace  or  cellulose  nas  an  excellent  effect,  the  bitter  substance 
seeming  to  be  removed  by  physical  attraction. 

This  disease  may  be  saia  to  have  several  stages.  At  first  the  wine  is  still  clear,  but  ' 
less  fragrant,  duller  in  color^  and  with  a  slight  bitter  taste.  Later  it  acquires  an  odor 
sui  generis;  the  bitter  taste  mcreases,  becoming  piquant  on  account  of  the  small  quan- 
tity of  carbonic  acid  produced  by  the  secondary  fermentation  which  takes  place.  Finally 
it  loses  its  natural  color,  becoming  brownish,  with  a  tendency  to  blue;  there  has  then 
taken  place  a  serious  change  in  one  of  the  principal  components  of  the  wine — ^thc 
extractive  matter— and  the  wine  has  become  an  undnnkable  nquid. 

*  According  to  Doussieux,  the  earthy  taste  is  due  probably  to  tne  solution  and  evapora- 
tion of  a  part  of  the  mineral  and  metallic  substances  which  are  found  in  the  soil  of  certain 
vineyards. 

Petit  Lafitte  seems  inclined  to  attribute  the  flinty  taste  to  iron  and  alumina. 

Ladrey,  on  the  other  hand,  accounts  for  it  by  the  presence  of  much  silica  in  the  soil, 
and  many  analyses  show  silica  not  only  in  the  leaves  and  seeds  of  the  vine,  but  also  in 
the  wine. 

Joiilie  states  that  the  flinty  taste  is  due  to  the  fact  that  pyroniac  silica  contains  a  bitu- 
minous substance  of  organic  origin,  the  peculiar  taste  of  which  is  communicated  to  the 
wine. 

It  should  also  be  remembered  that  the  experiments  of  Thenard  prove  that  silicate  of 
lime  is  much  more  soluble  in  water  than  was  formerly  believed. 


According  to  the  experiments  made  by  Aubergier,  the  principle  to 
which  wines  owe  their  earthy  taste  is  found  neither  in  the  seeds  nor  in 
the  stems,  but  in  the  skins  of  the  grapes.  From  15  kilogrammes  of 
pomace  he  extracted  30  grammes  of  a  volatile  oil  so  acrid  and  penetrat- 
ing that  a  single  drop  was  sufficient  to  infect  10  litres  of  the  best  brandy.f 

This  fact  supports  the  opinion  of  those  who  see  in  the  prolonged  con- 
tact of  the  wine  with  the  pomace  the  cause  of  the  earthy  taste. 

Certainly,  by  improving  the  soil,  by  the  use  of  proper  fertilizers,  by  a 
good  defecation  of  the  must,  by  a  prompt  removal  of  the  wine  from  the 
pomace,  by  clarification  and  rackings,  the  taste  under  discussion  is 
much  diminished,  and  sometimes  completely  eliminated. 

Taste  ob'  Soil  {Sa  di  terra,  It.;  GoUt  de  terre,  Fr.). — When  the  wine 
has  that  taste  of  soil  or  of  clay,  due  to  the  presence  of  soil  in  the  must 
during  fermentation.  The  soil  in  the  must  may  come  from  the  skins 
of  the  grapes,  which  may  easily  become  covered  with  it  when  the 
bunches  lie  too  close  to  the  ground,  or  may  have  become  mixed  with 
the  grapes  accidentally  or  by  carelessness. 

This  taste  may  come,  also,  from  the  clay  which  the  peasants  sometimes 
use  as  cement  to  close  the  leaks  in  tubs,  vats,  or  other  utensils. 

Taste  of  Brine,  Salt  {Sa  di  salmastro,  di  salso.  It.;  Gout  de  saumdtre, 
de  sale,  Fr.). — The  wine  has  sometimes  the  taste  of  common  or  culinary 
salt. 

This  defect  is  found  in  wines  grown  in  soil  rich  in  salt,  or  in  localities 
near  the  sea. 

Cooked  Taste  {Sa  di  cotto,  It.;  Gout  de  cuit,  Fr.). — If  the  wine  has  a 
taste  more  or  less  pronounced  of  must  or  caramel,  due  generally  to  the 
action  of  fire  upon  the  must  when  the  latter  has  been  concentrated 
carelessly,  or  by  direct  heat. 

This  taste  is  caused,  also,  by  an  over-maturity  of  the  grapes,  as  hap- 
pens in  very  hot  weather,  and  especially  when  the  grapes  are  thick- 
skinned;  it  may  be  caused,  also,  by  frozen  grapes,  or  by  the  freezing  of 
the  wine;  in  the  latter  case  especially  when  the  pieces  of  ice  formed  in 
the  wine  are  not  carefully  removed. 

Resinous  Taste  {Sa  di  resina,  It.;  Gout  de  resine,  Fr.). — This  taste 
is  found  in  wines  which  have  been  kept  in  receptacles  made  of  resinous 
wood. 

Bkead  Taste  {Sa  di  pane,  It.;  Gout  de  pain,  Fr.). — Some  sweet  liquor 
wines  have  an  agreeable  taste  which  reminds  one  of  the  odor  of  fresh 
bread. 

Taste  of  Drugs,  Medicinal  Taste  {Sa  di  droyhe,  It.;  Gout  de  drogues, 
Fr.). — A  taste  due  to  the  addition  of  some  infusion  or  drug  to  the  wine. 

Regarding  the  quantity  of  silica  contained  in  wine,  we  have  the  analyses  of  Boussin- 
gault,  who,  in  analyzing  his  wine  grown  at  Smalzberg  (Bas  Rhin),  found  6.096  gr.  of 
silica  per  1.870  gr.  of  ash  in  a  gallon  of  wine,  5  per  cent  of  the  mineral  ingredients. 

G-rasso,  in  the  ash  of  four  different  musts,  found  the  following  quantities  of  silica: 

Petit  Bourgogne  (not  mature)  __ 1.991  per  cent. 

Petit  Bourgogne  (mature).. 2.099  per  cent. 

Petit  B ourgogne  ( mature,  but  from  a  different  soil) 1.191  per  cent. 

Griin  Sylvaner  (white,  mature) 2.181  per  cent. 

In  the  skins  the  proportion  was  greater;  in  those  of  the  first  it  was  3.464,  and  2.571  in 
those  of  the  fourth, 

+  That  a  drop  of  this  oil  is  capable  of  infecting  so  large  a  quantity  of  brandy  is  not 
wonderful,  when  we  reflect  on  the  sensibUity  of  our  organism,  especially  of  our  sense  of 
smell,  which  is  so  susceptible  as  to  surpass  the  extremely  delicate  spectroscope.  Thus, 
for  example,  Valentin  has  shown  that  one  five  hundred  thousandth  of  a  milligramme 
of  sulph-nydric  acid,  or  one  two  millionth  of  a  milligramme  of  essence  of  roses,  is  suf- 
ficient to  make  an  impression  on  our  olfactory  organs. 
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Burnt  Taste  {Sa  d^ahhruciato,  It.;  Gmt  de  hruU^  Fr,). — When  the 
wine  has  a  flavor  of  acrid  fruit,  together  with  a  spurious  cooked  taste. 

The  taste  of  which  we  speak  is  a  consequence  of  the  partial  withering 
of  the  grapes  before  their  maturity,  on  account  of  extreme  heat  or  of 
great  changes  of  temperature  between  night  and  day. 

Mousey  Taste  {Sa  di  topo,  It.;  Gout  de  souris,  Ft,), — A  wine  will 
sometimes  have  a  disgusting  flavor  and  odor  that  recalls  forcibly  the 
odor  of  the  excrements  of  mice.  The  cause  of  this  defect  is  not  well 
known.  According  to  some  authorities,  it  is  due  to  lack  of  cleanliness 
in  the  receptacles  in  which  the  wine  is  kept.  Others  believe  it  to  be 
caused  by  the  action  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air  on  the  extractive  matter 
of  the  wine,  for  there  seems  sometimes  to  be  a  distant  analogy  between 
the  mousey  taste  and  the  fresh  bread  taste  so  much  appreciated  in  some 
hquors.  It  is  very  probable  that  both  of  these  causes  concur  to  produce 
this  taste,  for  it  is  found  sometimes  even  in  wines  which  have  been  kept 
in  glass.     . 

The  mousey  taste  may  be  more  or  less  intense,  and  wines  afiected 
produce  a  dry  feeling  in  the  mouth  when  they  are  tasted.  If  a  wine  has 
this  taste  in  a  very  slight  degree  it  is  not  noticed  immediately;  it  often 
happens  that  after  passing  judgment  on  a  wine,  one^s  opinion  has  to  be 
modified  by  a  mousey  taste  which  is  not  perceived  at  first.  If  the  defect 
is  pronounced,  it  is  perceived  immediately  by  the  nose;  the  odor  and 
taste  too,  in  this  case,  are  so  disgusting  as  to  be  sickening. 

Heated  Taste  {Sa  di  riscaldato,  It.;  Gout  de  rechauffSy  Fr.), — This 
unpleasant  flavor  is  hard  to  define,  as,  in  fact,  it  is  a  mixture  of  various 
flavors — of  acetic  acid,  of  stems,  of  organic  matter  slightly  decaying 
under  the  influence  of  heat  and  moisture,  etc. 

This  taste  is  easily  produced  by  allowing  the  cap  to  become  overheated 
during  fermentation,  or  by  heating  grapes  before  crushing  them. 

With  time  this  taste  tends  to  disappear,  but  when  somewhat  pro- 
nounced it  diminishes,  leaving  the  wine  with  a  somewhat  acrid  taste. 

Sulphur  Smell,  or  better,  Smell  of  Sulph-hydric  Acid. — An  odor 
resembling  rotten  eggs  which  a  wine  may  have,  and  which  is  due  to  the 
presence  of  sulph-hydric  acid  or  suphuretted  hydrogen.* 

Taste  of  Stale  Eggs  {Sa  di  uova  stantle,  It.;  Gout  d^oeuf  gate,  Fr.). — 
This  taste,  which  is  easier  to  avoid  than  to  cure,  comes  from  the  use  of  ' 
eggs  not  perfectly  fresh  for  fining. 

Odor  of  Sulphurous  Acid,  or  of  Sulphur  Vapor. — A  wine  often  has 
the  odor  characteristic  of  this  substance  when  it  has  been  recently 
racked  into  an  excessively  sulphured  cask. 

As  every  one  knows,  things  that  are  useful  when  used  in  moderation 
become  dangerous  when  used  in  excess.  This  is  the  case  with  sulphur- 
ous acid. 

*  It  is  generaUy  held  that  the  cause  of  the  formation  of  sulph-hydric  acid  in  the  wine  is 
the  presence  of  sulphur  in  the  fermenting  mass,  as  happens  when  the  vines  have  heen 
sulphured  in  such  a  way  as  to  allow  sulphur  to  adhere  to  the  grapes.  This  is  indeed  the 
principal  cause,  but  not  the  only  one.  Nessler  cites  six  of  these  causes,  which  are:  The 
sulphuring  of  the  vines;  the  sulphuring  of  casks;  the  use  of  sulphur  tape;  the  use  of 
certain  fertilizers;  the  cultivation  of  the  vines  in  certain  soils;  the  presence  of  iron  in 
the  vats  or  casks. 

To  these  causes,  most  probably,  should  be  added  another,  that  of  the  reduction  of  sul- 
phates by  micro-organisms,  a  reduction  first  noticed  by  Planchud,  who  attributed  it  to 
vitial  action.  This  action  has  been  found  by  Etard  and  Olivier  to  be  due  to  algae  of  the 
group  of  oscillators,  called  Beggiatoa  {B.  roseo-persicinaf  B.  mirabiUsj  B.  alba).  Other  algae 
of  the  genus  Ulotkrix  have  the  same  property. 

Is  it  not  possible  that  micro-organisms  might  be  found  in  wine  resembling  and  acting 
in  the  same  way  as  these  algae  found  in  sulphurous  waters? 
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The  fine  experiments  of  Duboeuf  and  J.  Bruhl  on  the  action  of  sul- 
phurous anhydride,  or  acid,  on  micro-organisms,  have  an  important 
bearing  here. 

They  have  deduced  from  their  experiments  the  following  conclusions: 

1.  Sulphurous  acid  gas  has  an  evident  microbicidal  action  on  the 
germs  contained  in  the  air. 

2.  This  action  is  especially  perceptible  when  the  air  is  saturated  with 
water  vapor. 

3.  Sulphurous  acid  acts  particularly  on  the  germs  of  bacteria. 

4.  Pure  sulphurous  acid  will  destroy  germs,  even  in  the  dry  state,  if 
the  action  is  sufficiently  prolonged. 

Sulphurous  acid,  when  used  in  excessive  quantities,  takes  away  from 
the  quality  and  color  of  the  wine,  and  gives  it  a  bitterish,  astringent, 
and  displeasing  taste.  In  time  the  sulphurous  acid  changes  to  sulphuric, 
and  then  into  sulphate  of  potassium.  This  is  why  in  many  wines  is 
found  a  certain  quantity  of  this  sulphate,  which  is  dangerous  to  health, 
and,  when  sufficient  of  it  is  present,  would  lead  to  the  belief  that  the 
wine  had  been  plastered. 

At  the  end  of  the  last  century  it  was  shown  that  a  wine  sulphured  to 
excess  acquired  a  very  disagi*eeable  odor,  and  was  hurtful  to  the  health, 
causing  headache,  vertigo,  oppression  of  the  stomach,  nausea,  etc. 

In  practice  it  is  good  to  remember  that  the  more  alcoholic  a  wine  the 
more  sulphurous  acid  it  will  dissolve  or  absorb. 

Nessler,  making  a  comparison  of  water  and  wine  at  9  per  cent  of 
alcohol,  filled  a  barrel  quickly  with  each,  after  having  burned  as  much 
sulphur  as  the  air  in  the  barrel  would  consume,  and  found  that  the 
water  absorbed  .01035  per  cent  of  sulphurous  acid,  and  the  wine  .01346 
per  cent. 

The  quantity  of  sulphurous  acid  which  a  wine  will  absorb  in  process 
of  keeping  cannot  be  exactly  stated,  as  it  depends  on  the  number  of 
flulphurings,  the  amount  of  sulphur  burned,  or,  when  the  sulphur  is 
burned  directly  in  the  cask,  on  the  amount  of  oxygen  there. 
'  According  to  Weigert  the  quantity  of  oxygen  in  a  cask  of  one  hecto- 
litre is  21  litres  or  30  grammes.  By  burning  an  equal  quantity  of  sul- 
phur 60  grammes  of  sulphurous  acid  are  formed.  When  the  cask  is 
filled  all  this  is  not  dissolved,  because  part  is  oxidized  immediately,  and 
part  escapes  into  the  air  as  the  wine  enters  the  cask;  thus,  the  total 
amount  absorbed  by  the  wine  is  reduced  to  about  10  or  11  grammes. 

Various  Odors  ( Violet,  Rose,  Mignonette,  Pink,  Bitter  Almonds,  etc.). — 
These  are  all  odors  given  artificially  to  the  wine  to  render  it  more  fra- 
grant, or  to  attempt  to  pass  it  off  as  a  wine  of  higher  quality  than  it 
really  is. 

Many  high-class  and  fine  wines,  in  aging,  develop  characteristic 
bouquets;  but  besides  bouquet  these  wines  have  seve,  which  artificially 
perfumed  wines  lack  altogether  or  have  little  of  in  proportion  to  their 
fragrance. 

Besides  the  odors  which  we  call  good,  which  have  been  added  artifi- 
cially, we  have  also  bad  odors  which  are  absorbed  from  the  air  by  the 
grapes  or  the  wine,  such  as  the  odor  of  tobacco,  of  grass,  etc. 

Wood  Taste  {Sapor  di  legno,  Asdutto,  Sa  di  secco,  It.;  Saveur  de  hois, 
Seche,  Gout  de  sec,  Fr.). — A  taste  not  easily  defined,  as  it  lies  somewhere 
between  that  of  wood  and  of  mold.  It  is  communicated  to  the  wine  by 
ill-kept  casks  which  have  become  ^^  secco,  asciutto,"  a  defect  seeming  to 
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be  due  to  the  development  of  mold  in  the  inside  of  the  cask.  Sometimes 
wine  will  acquire  this  taste  when  left  long  with  ullage  or  in  imperfectly 
closed  casks. 

To  remove  this  taste  recourse  is  had  to  olive  oil,  lemons,  or  refermenta- 
tion  with  a  small  quantity  of  fresh  grapes. 

"  Se  egli  sappia  di  secco,  il  vino,  vi  abbia  odor  cattivo,  caccinvisi  dentro 
fiaccole  acuse,  e  vi  $i  spengano.^' — Soderini. 

Taste  of  the  Stems. — This  is  a  rude,  unpleasant  taste,  vulgarly 
known  as  a  taste  of  ^'legno  verde"  (green  wood).  It  is  found  in  wines 
which  have  been  allowed  a  too  prolonged  contact  with  the  stems,  or 
which  have  been  made  by  a  maceration  of  the  whole  bunch,  or  which 
have  been  made  from  bunches  not  perfectly  sound.  The  taste  of  stems 
is  generally  accompanied  by  some  bitterness. 

Clarifications  and  rackings  with  contact  of  the  air  will  often  destroy 
or  notably  diminish  the  stem  taste. 

When  i-t  is  desired  to  prolong  the  contact  of  the  wine  with  the 
pomace,  stemming  is  to  be  recommended. 

Smoky  Taste. — This  taste  resembles  the  smell  of  burning  wet  or  green 
wood.  It  is,  writes  Mona,  somewhat  acrid  and  bitter,  recalling  smoke 
and  soot.  According  to  Mona,  it  is  found  more  rarely  in  Italian  wines 
than  in  German. 

This  defect  may  be  occasioned  by  the  smoke  given  off  by  ill-constructed 
stoves  used  to  heat  the  fermenting-room  or  cellar;  or  it  may  be  due  to 
unfavorable  climatic  conditions  during  the  vintage. 

It  has  been  stated  that  musts  corrected  by  the  addition  of  cane  sugar 
will  sometimes  give  wines  with  this  taste. 

With  the  smoky  taste  a  wine  loses  its  brightness,  becomes  cloudy,  and 
if  not  cured  by  sulphuring,  changes  into  a  liquid  not  to  be  tolerated  by 
even  the  most  uncritical  palate. 

Oak  Taste; — A  taste  which  a  wine  will  contract  after  two  or  three 
rackings  into  new  casks  which  have  not  been  properly  prepared,  espe- 
cially if  they  are  made  of  a  bad  quality  of  wood.  The  wine  in  this  case 
acquires  a  peculiar,  bitterish  taste,  according  to  Ottavi,  almost  aromatic,^ 
much  tannin,  and  often  the  real  flavor  of  the  wine  is  quite  destroyed. 
.  Taste  of  Mercaptan. — ^The  repugnant  taste  and  odor  of  onions  or 
garlic,  which  remains  even  after  the  wine  has  been  racked  into  well- 
sulphured  casks. 

The  same  causes  which  tend  to  produce  hydrogen-sulphide  in  the 
wine,  not  excepting  plastering  when  it  is  done  heavily,  tend  also  to  form 
mercaptan.  So  far  no  means  have  been  discovered  of  removing  this 
taste  from  wine. 

Polacci  was  the  first  to  observe  the  formation  of  these  products,  which 
have  a  fetid  and  persistent  odor,  and  are  due  to  the  action  of  sulph-hydric 
acid  and  sulphur  on  the  components  of  the  must  and  wine;  he  believes 
them  to  be  simply  ethylic  mercaptan.  Konig  thinks  that  this  reaction 
is  not  very  probable,  as  it  has  never  been  known  to  take  place  in  a 
dilute  acid  solution.  He  believes,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  aldehyde 
contained  in  most  wines  combines  easily  and  directly  in  a  dilute  acid 
solution  with  sulph-hydric  acid  to  form  thio-aldehyde  and  trithio-alde- 
hyde.  Now  these  compounds  are  endowed  with  a  strong,  persistent, 
and  disagreeable  odor,  resembling  closely  that  acquired  by  wines 
containing  sulph-hydric  acid;  it  may  be,  therefore,  that  the  mercaptanic 


substance  spoken  of  by  Polacci  is  nothing  but  thio-aldehyde  or  trithio- 
,  aldehyde. 

Taste  of  Lees. — Wine,  by  a  prolonged  contact  with  the  lees,  loses 
its  clean  taste  and  acquires  a  more  or  less  pronounced  bitterness,  which 
has  a  distant  resemblance  to  a  taste  of  decay,  and  is  characteristic  of 
lees  even  when  sound.* 

Taste  of  Decay  {Sapore  di  fradicio,  It.;  Saveur  de  pourri,  Fr.). — A 
taste  which  the  wine  contracts  from  unsound  cooperage  or  too  prolonged 
contact  with  the  lees;  it  is  a  repelling  taste  of  rottenness,  which,  how- 
ever, must  not  be  confounded  with  that  caused  by  putrid  fermentation 
of  the  wine. 

This  taste  may  also  originate  in  imperfectly  ripened  grapes,  which, 
through  the  prolonged  action  of  dampness,  have  commenced  to  decay. 

If  the  grapes  are  ripe  before  they  commence  to  decay,  the  wine  will 
still  have  something  of  this  taste,  but  it  will  be  less  disgusting  and  will 
tend  to  disappear  with  time;  the  wine  will,  however,  always  be  insipid, 
and  lack  frankness  of  taste. 

Moldy  Taste, — The  characteristic  taste  of  mold.  Wines  easily  con- 
tract this  taste,  either  from  moldy  casks  or  from  moldy  grapes  having 
been  used.  It  is  generally  possible  to  take  away  this  taste  by  the  use 
of  olive  oil. 

Sapore  di  tempesta^  It.;  Saveur  de  gr^le,  Fr. — A  harsh,  bitterish,  some- 
what moldy  taste,  perceived  in  wine  made  from  grapes  that  have  been 
injured  by  hail  at  the  commencement  of  their  ripening. 

Rancid  {Rancido^  It,;  Rance^  Fr.), — *'W^hen  the  wine  is  swallowed,  or 
whilst  it  is  being  drunk,  a  displeasing  taste  is  noticed  in  the  throat  and 
slightly  on  the  palate,  almost  analogous  to  that  of  rancid  substances, 
from  which  comes  the  name  given  to  this  disease  of  wine,  till  now 
unstudied  by  any  author.  The  ranee  can  also  be  smelt,  if  it  is  pro- 
nounced, but  a  good  nose  is  needed  to  discover  it,  and  a  delicate  palate 
to  taste  it,  at  its  incipiency." — 0,  Ottavi. 

Fruity  Taste f  {Sapore  di  frutto,  It.;  Saveur  de  fruity  Fr.), — Many 
young  wines,  when  well  made,  have  a  very  pronounced  taste  of  fruit. 

Common  wines,  with  age,  lose  this  taste,  but  fine,  and  above  all,  the 
finest,  wines  retain  it,  much  to  their  advantage;  they  retain  it,  however, 
only  when  aged  slowly,  and  without  the  use  of  artificial  aids. 

Tartaric  Fermentation, — This  term  is  used  to  cover  two  difierent 
maladies  of  wine  caused  by  two  micro-organisms,  which  differ  somewhat 
from  each  other,  and  the  products  of  the  fermentations  caused  by  them 
differ  considerably.  These  maladies,  however,  have  a  certain  affinity, 
since  both  the  micro-organisms,  to  whose  action  they  are  due,  live  at  the 
expense  of  the  tartaric  acid  in  the  cream  of  tartar. 

The  French  distinguish  these  two  maladies,  calling  the  first  "  la  mala- 
die  de  la  pousse — vin  pousse;^^  in  Italian,  ^^malattia  del  suhhollimento;^^  and 
the  second,  ^^maladie  de  la  tourne — vins  tournes;^^  in  Italian,  ^^cercone.^^ 

*  It  may  perhaps  be  useful  to  note  that  the  lees  may  become  the  seat  of  a  bacteroid 
fermentation  independently  of  any  anterior  disease  in  tne  wine.  Thus,  according  to  the 
experiments  of  Ravizza^  the  wine  and  lees  may  become  the  prey  of  bacteria  without  the 
aid  of  molds  or  other  micro-organisms  that  destroy  the  acids. 

The  temT>erature  most  favorable  to  the  development  of  bacteria  in  the  lees  seems  to  be 
from  77"*  F.  to  86**  P.  Below  77°  F.  the  phenomena  accompanying  the  life  of  these  bac- 
teria decrease,  and  towards  50*  F.  cease  altogether.  The  practice,  then,  in  racking,  of 
separating  the  last  layers  of  wine,  that  is,  the  part  lying  in  contact  with  the  lees,  from 
the  rest  is  a  good  one,  and  this  wine  may  be  considered  of  inferior  quality,  either  because 
it  lacks  a  clean,  fresh  taste,  or  because  it  Is  sometimes  cloudy. 

t  Fruity  is  very  often  used  in  English  with  the  inappropriate  meaning  of  somewhat 
sweet. — Trans. 
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^'  Maladie  de  la  pousse^ — This  disease  is  recognized  by  the  wine  spurt- 
ing out  when  the  vessel  in  which  it  has  been  confined  is  opened;  the 
wine  exercises  a  strong  pressure  on  the  staves  of  the  cask  on  account  of 
the  carbonic  acid  which  is  formed;  it  is  from  this  that  comes  the  term 
"  pousse." 

In  the  glass  the  wine  shows  a  persistent  ring  of  small  gaseous  bub- 
bles of  a  whitish  color.  If  the  wiAe  is  left  exposed  to  the  air  it  becomes 
turbid;  its  color  becomes  dull  with  a  tendency  to  yellowish. 

The  wine  has  lost  its  primary  flavor,  and  as  the  disease  progresses, 
becomes  more  and  more  insipid;  if  it  is  shaken  there  is  an  appearance 
of  silky  waves  at  the  surface,  caused  by  the  lees  which  has  risen  up. 

Balard  was  the  first  to  show  the  presence  in  "  vins  pousses  "  of  a  fer- 
ment which,  according  to  him,  resembles  the  lactic  ferment.  He  has 
further  shown  that  in  these  wines  the  quantity  of  volatile  acids  is  in- 
creased, the  one  found  in  largest  quantity  being  acetic  acid. 

Bechamp  and  Stenard  have  shown  that  propionic  acid  is  formed  in 
these  wines  from  the  tartar  and  the  glycerine.  Nickles,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  of  the  opinion  that  metacetic  acid  is  produced. 

Duclaux,  who  has  given  much  attention  to  this  malady,  seems  to 
have  proved:  (1)  That  the  amount  of  free  acids  augments  with  the 
progress  of  the  malady;  (2)  that  this  increase  is  made  at  the  expense 
of  the  fixed  acids  of  the  wine,  particularly  of  the  tartaric  acid;  (3)  that 
the  acids  formed  are  propionic  and  acetic.  After  having  shown  this  he 
concludes  by  saying  that  all  fermentation  of  the  tartar  that  takes  place 
with  the  evolution  of  pure  carbonic  acid  and  production  of  propionic, 
and  acetic  acids  should  be  called  "  maladie  de  la  pousseJ^ 

Cercone^  vin  girato,  mercuriella,  It.;  Tourne,  vin  tourne,  vin  qui  a  donm 
le  tour,  Fr.). — At  this  word  in  an  Italian  dictionary  is  written:  Cercone 
— a  distiller's  term — is  said  of  a  spoiled  wine,  because  in  becoming  thus 
it  works  and  turns;  vappa,  lora  of  the  Latins.  The  lora  of  the  Latins 
is  certainly  not  the  cercone,  but  family  wine^  piquette;  neither  is  vappa, 
since  that,  according  to  the  dictionaries,  should  indicate  a  flat,  vapid 
wine.  Vappa  vinum  insipidum  et  nullino  virtutis,  postquam  omnino  odor 
sapor  que  optimus  evaporavit, 

Vin  tourne  has  this  peculiarity,  that  when  first  poured  out  it  appears 
sound,  but  after  a  short  time  it  tends  to  become  turbid  and  iridescent. 

Under  the  influence  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air  the  coloring  matter 
becomes  purplish,  and  precipitates,  and  the  wine  acquires  a  yellowish 
tint,  a  sour  taste,  and  a  forbidding  bitterness. 

Wines  of  this  kind  when  distilled  give  a  brandy  having  a  bitter  taste, 
caused  probably  by  ammoniacal  compounds.  The  alcohol  made  from 
them  has  not  always,  but  often,  a  strong  and  pungent  odor,  and  cannot, 
without  being  well  rectified,  be  put  to  the  ordinary  uses  of  wine  alcohol, 
that  is,  the  manufacture  of  vermouth,  etc.  This  odor  is  sometimes  so 
pungent  as  to  bring  tears  to  the  eyes,  and,  by  fractional  distillations,  it 
is  possible  to  isolate  a  certain  quantity  of  croton-aldehyde.*  This  com- 
pound is  formed,  very  probably,  during  the  distillation  by  the  conden- 
sation of  the  aldehyde  with  diminution  of  water. 

Balard  has  found  lactic  acid  in  "  vins  tourne s; "  Glenard,  on  the  other 

*  Recently  Professor  Comboni,  in  distilling  a  wine  made  by  blending  Marzemino  and 
Black  Pinot,  which  had  been  attaxjked  by  the  bitter  fermentation,  found  in  the  distillate 
a  considerable  amount  of  aldehyde  and  formic  acid.  These  products  are  certainly- 
formed  during  the  progress  of  the  secondary  fermentation,  for  they  are  not  found  at  all 
in  the  same  wine  when  sound. 


hand,  has  found  potassic  acetate.  In  the  secondary  fermentation  of 
**  vins  tournes,"  there  is  a  formation  of  acetic  acid,  and  more  especially 
of  lactic  and  tartronic  acids. 

A  wine  attacked  by  this  disease  may  be  considered  as  lost;  however, 
at  the  start  it  may  be  useful  to  try  the  addition  of  tannin  and  cream  of 
tartar,  then  pasteurization  and  fining.  The  disease,  if  not  arrested,  is 
followed  by  putrid  fermentation. 

Putrid  Fermenta^tion. — This  disease  attacks  the  organic  matter  in 
the  wine,  destroys  it,  and  gives  rise  to  repulsive  tastes  and  odors. 

In  the  incipiency  of  this  fermentation,  the  repulsive  odor  and  taste 
are  not  very  marked,  and  a  cure  may  be  attempted  by  heavy  sulphur- 
ing, followed  by  filtration  through  charcoal,  which  acts  as  a  disinfectant. 

Pat  {Grasso,  It.;  Gras^  Pr,).^I  will  say  now  that  this  defect  should 
not  be  confounded  with  that  of  viscosity  or  greasiness,  though  at  first 
view  it  might  be  supposed  to  be  the  same  in  a  moderated  form. 
*  The  defect  of  "fatness"  is  rarely  found  in  generous  wines,  but  is 
usually  confined  to  weak  ones,  and  is  not  due,  like  "  greasiness,"  to  a 
fermentation,  but  to  the  presence  of  a  certain  amount  of  albuminoid 
substances,  of  gum,  mucilage,  imperfect  sugars,  etc.,  which  impart  to  the 
wine  a  character  which,  when  it  is  tasted,  leaves  a  more  or  less  marked 
impression  of  something  glutinous;  an  impression  which  persists  for 
gome  time,  leaving,  as  it  were,  a  pasty  feeling  in  the  mouth. 

"  Fat "  wines  are  indigestible,  and  hard  to  keep  during  the  hot  season, 
as  they  are  extremely  liable  to  secondary  fermentations.  The  wines  in 
which  this  defect  is  usually  found,  are  those  grown  on  moist  plains, 
which  are  naturally  fertile,  or  made  so  by  the  addition  of  nitrogenous 
,  manures,  as,  for  instance,  young  vineyards  where  the  effect  of  manur- 
ing at  the  planting  of  the  vines  has  not  worn  off. 

This  defect  may  be  avoided  entirely,  or  to  a  great  extent,  by  a  thorough 
and  prolonged  aeration  of  the  must,  or  by  the  addition  of  alcohol  or 
tannin*  to  the  wine. 

Sometimes  this  defect,  when  not  too  pronounced,  will  partly  or  wholly 
disappear  after  the  wine  has  gone  through  its  slow  spring  fermentation. 
Greasy,  Viscous  {Filante,  Grassume,  It.;  Filante,  Graisse,  Fr.). — 
Terms  used  of  a  wine  which  has  lost  part  of  its  fluidity  and  which,  when 
poured  into  a  glass,  falls  without  noise,  or  like  oil;  it  has  that  viscid, 
mucilaginous  look  which  reminds  one  of  white  of  egg. 

This  malady  is  caused  by  a  micro-organism.  A  greasy  wine,  as  the 
malady  progresses,  loses  its  fragrance  and  becomes  bitterish;  its  color 
becomes  dull  and  tends  to  turn  brown;  finally,  it  loses  its  natural  trans- 
parency and  brightness.  At  first  it  is  flat,  vapid,  and  distasteful;  and 
finally,  rancid  and  sour  by  the  formation  of  lactic  acid. 

*The  addition  of  a  little  tanninized  wine  is  better  than  the  direct  addition  of  tannin. 

Tanninized  wine  may  be  prepared  thus:  Take  a  small  cask,  holding,  for  example,  about 25 
gallons;  fill  it  with  a  strong  wine,  or  one  made  so  by  the  addition  of  1  or  1%  gallons  of  alcohol 
of  94"  C;  into  the  wine  put  about  35  pounds  of  grape  seeds  which  have  not  been  fermented. 
For  the  first  few  days  the  wine  should  be  stirred  from  time  to  time,  and  then  left  to  itself. 
After  about  ten  days  the  liq  uid  part  is  drawn  off,  and  is  then  a  wine  heavily  charged  with 
tannin,  which  serves  excellently  for  the  purpose  above  noted;  for  that  purpose  a  dose  of 
1  or  2  gallons  of  the  tanninized  wine  to  100  of  the  wine  to  be  treated  is  about  the  right 
proportion. 

If  a  tanninized  wine  is  needed  for  the  defecation  of  the  must,  it  is  prepared  thus:  Take 
5  gallons  of  alcohol  and  10  gallons  of  wuie,  put  in  a  small  cask,  and  add  about  18  or  20 
pounds  of  seeds,  and  treat  as  in  the  former  case;  1  or  2  gallons  of  this  is  sufficient  to 
thoroughly  defecate  100  gaUons  of  must. 

If  fresh  seeds  are  not  to  be  had,  dry  ones  may  be  used,  providing  they  are  in  ffood  con- 
dition, that  is  to  say,  providing  they  have  been  dried  in  the  shade,  kept  in  a  ary  place, 
and  have  not  become  moldy. 
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This  malady  occurs  oftener  in  white  than  in  red  wines;  in  late  years, 
however,  it  has  been  found  often  in  red  wines  on  account  of  the  unfa  von 
able  conditions  for  the  grapes  attaining  a  complete  maturity,  such,  for 
instance,  as  the  damages  done  by  insects,  cryptogams,  and  bad  weather. 
It  occurs  easily,  too,  in  red  wines  made  from  grapes  grown  on  very 
fertile  soil  rich  in  albuminoid  substances. 

Very  probably  this  deterioration  is  much  more  complex  than  is 
usually  supposed. 

Peligot  was  the  first  to  establish  the  presence  of  a  micro-organism,  of 
a  bacterium.  Pasteur,  later,  demonstrated  that  this  bacterium  has  the 
property  of  transforming  the  sugar  that  remains  in  the  wine  into  a 
mucilaginous  or  viscid  substance.* 

Bechamp  calls  the  active  ferment  of  this  process  Micrococcus  viscosus^ 
and  the  gum  which  is  formed  viscosio. 

Tannin  and  alcohol,  in  certain  proportions,  prevent  the  development 
and  action  of  this  bacterium;  the  conclusion,  therefore,  is  that  wines 
poor  in  alcohol  and  tannin,  and  containing  sugar,  are  subject,  especially 
if  white,  to  become  "  filant."  This  explains  also  the  use  of  tannin,  as 
proposed  by  M.  Frangois,  of  Chalons^  to  arrest  or  prevent  this  malady. 

Frangois  attributes  this  malady  to  a  peculiar  nitrogenous  substance, 
gliandin,  a  kind  of  glutin,  which  seems  to  have  the  property  of  being 
precipitated  by  tannin.  Nessler  affirms,  however,  that  we  do  not  know 
yet  how  the  tannin  acts. 

I  have  already  remarked  on  the  complex  nature  of  the  malady  under 
discussion.  Usually  it  is  held  to  be  owing  to  a  lack  or  deficiency  of 
tannin.  This,  however,  is  not  invariably  true,  since  Francisco  Selmi 
has  found  it  hi  wine  made  from  Lambrusca  grapes,  and  therefore  rich 
in  tannin.  It  seems  that  in  this  malady  the  tartaric  acid  also  sufiers 
changes.  Probably  on  account  of  these  changes  Bizzari  proposes  the 
use  of  tartaric  acid,  200  to  250  grammes  per  100  gallons,  as  a  cure  or 
preventive  of  the  malady. 

*The  bacterium  of  "La  Graisse"  put  into  a  solution  of  sugar  containing  albuminoid 
and  mineral  substances  acts  upon  the  sugar  and  transforms  it  into  a  kind  of  gum,  man- 
nite,  water,  and  carbonic  acid.  Thus,  100  parts  of  cane  sugar  will  give  50.09  parts  of  man- 
nite,  43.5  of  gum,  besides  water  and  carbonic  acid. 

Monoyer  proposed  to  account  for  this  transformation  by  two  chemical  equations,  the 
first  of  which  would  give  mannite  and  carbonic  acid,  the  second  gum  and  water,  as 
formed  from  the  glucose. 

Schmidt-Mulheim  is  about  of  the  same  opinion,  he  believing  that  the  viscous  fermen- 
tation consisted  of  two  processes,  the  first  of  which  gave  mannite  and  carbonic  acid, 
and  the  second  the  viscid  substance. 

Kramer  has  studied  this  ferment.  He  examined  three  wines  afflicted  by  it,  and  besides 
Saccharomvces  eUipsoideuSy  Saccharomyces  mycodermaj  etc.,  he  found  an  extremely  minute 
bacillus  2  to  6 /I  long,  and  .6  to  .8  /i  tHick.  He  failed  to  cultivate  this  bacillus  on  potato, 
agar  agar,  etc.,  but  by  putting  a  little  of  the  infected  wine  into  a  new  (three  months) 
white  sterilized  wine  and  with  3  per  cent  of  glucose,  he  found  that  the  bacillus  devel- 
oped well  and  rendered  the  wine  '^filant,"  but  only  when  the  air  was  completely  excluded 
by  covering  the  wine  with  a  layer  of  oil.  With  access  of  air  there  was  very  little  devel- 
opment of  the  bacillusL  and  instead  an  increase  of  the  other  ferments  of  the  wine. 
Kramer  has  called  this  lerment  Bacillus  viscus  vini. 

The  peculiar  kind  of  gum  produced  by  the  viscous  fermentation  of  the  sugar  renders 
the  wine  viscid  and  glutinous.  In  its  properties  it  resembles  dextrine  more  than  it  does 
gum  arable. 

The  viscid  substance,  according  to  Kramer,  appears  to  be  a  product  of  assimilation  of 
the  organism,  whilst  the  carbonic  acid  and  mannite,  which  are  formed  contemporane- 
ously, are  products  of  the  fermentation;  a  constant  proportion  between  the  first  and  the 
last  substances  does  not  exist. 

The  bacillus  multiplies  very  well  in  its  own  viscid  product. 

The  gum  can  be  isolated  and  purified  by  precipitation  with  alcohol,  dissolving  the 

Erecipitation  with  water,  and  re-jprecipitating  with  alcohol.    Dried  at  100°  C,  it  forms  a 
rown,  amorphous  body,  which  m  water,  without  being  dissolved,  swells  up  greatly  and 
forms  a  kind  of  glue.    It  has  no  acid  reaction. 
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The  best  means  of  preventing  or  arresting  the  disease  consists  of  the  use 
of  tannin,  pasteurizing  to  destroy  the  bacteria,  racking  into  sulphured 
casks,  and  finally  the  addition  of  alcohol  to  the  wine. 
Pasteurization  is  inapplicable  in  the  case  of  white  wines  which  are 
:  destined  for  the  fabrication  of  champagne,  because  it  not  only  destroys 
the  bacteria,  but  also  the  alcoholic  ferments,  whose  action  is  necessary 
to  produce  the  carbonic  acid,  which  renders  the  wine  sparkling. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  development  of  the  disease,  forcible  agitation 
of  the  wine  will  restore  its  clearness  and  fluidity  by  the  disassociation 
of  the  bacteria  and  the  dispersion  of  the  mucilaginous  matter  which 
envelops  the  parasite. 

Agitation,  however,  must  not  be  looked  upon  as  a  curative  measure; 
the  results  obtained  are  only  temporary,  for  the  cause  of  the  disease,  viz.: 
the  bacterium,  is  neither  destroyed  nor  removed. 

Flat,  Wine  Flowers  {Vino  svanito^  Svaporato,  Fiorito,  It,;  Vin 
evanoui.EvaporSy  Fleuri,  Fr«). — A  wine  becomes  flat  when  it  remains  for 
some  time  exposed  to  the  air,  as  happens  in  an  imperfectly  filled  or 
badly  bunged  cask.  In  time  it  becomes  covered  with  ^*  wine  flowers," 
which  consists  of  the  Saccharomyces  vini,  or  Mycoderma  vini.  In  either 
case  the  wine  gradually  acquires  an  unpleasant,  somewhat  bitterish 
taste,  and  loses  its  strength  and  bouquet  by. evaporation,  or  else  the 
breaking  up  of  the  alcohol  into  water  and  carbonic  acid.  This  has 
been  called  by  some  one,  on  account  of  the  products  formed,  hydro-car- 
bonic fermentation,  and  is  caused  by  the  Mycoderma  vini,  which  attacks 
not  only  the  alcohol,  but  very  probably  the  ethers,  succinic  acid,  and 
glycerine,  as  these  bodies  tend  to  disappear. 

Although  cases  do  occur  in  which  generous  wines  are  attacked  by  the 
Mycoderma  vini^  still  it  has  a  decided  preference  for  young  and  feeble 
wines.  In  old  and  well-defecated  wines  it  develops  with  difficulty,  per- 
haps because  in  these  wines  the  elements  necessary  for  its  nourishment 
(nitrogenous  bodies  and  phosphates)  are  not  found. 

The  practice  of  some  wine  makers  with  regard  to  **  wine  flowers "  is 
not  in  accord  with  that  of  those  who  follow  a  rational  system  of  wine 
making.  They  consider  only  the  development  of  the  '^  flowers,"  which 
they  look  upou  almost  as  a  preservative  of  the  wine,  whilst  the  others 
sustain  the  necessity  of  energetically  combatting  and  preventing  the 
increase  of  the  ^^  flowers,"  because  it  is  not  only  dangerous  in  itself,  but 
is  almost  always  accompanied  by  the  Mycoderma  aceti,  or  Diplococcus 
aceti,  which,  the  moment  circumstances  become  favorable,  commence 
to  replace  the  Mycoderma  vini  and  cause  the  acetification  of  the  wine. 

When  it  is  thoroughly  understood  how  the  ^'  flowers  "  act  it  is  easy  to 
explain  the  facts  put  forward  by  those  who  do  not  consider  it  dangerous, 
and  also  the  reasons  of  those  who  believe  that  it  should  be  prevented  by 
all  means,  and  destroyed  on  its  first  appearance. 

The  presence  of  the  "  flowers  "  causes  such  an  absorption  of  oxygen 
and  development  of  heat  and  carbonic  acid,  as  to  prevent  the  growth  of 
any  other  organism. 

Ducleaux  has  calculated  that  80  grammes  of  alcohol  contained  in  a 
litre  of  wine  of  10  per  cent,  needs  for  its  transformation  into  water  and 
carbonic  acid  more  than  160  grammes,  or  100  litres  of  oiygen. 

The  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  this  are  evident;  they  are,  that 
when  the  cask  is  well  closed,  so  as  to  prevent  the  free  entry  of  air,  the 
diminution  of  alcohol,  caused  by  the  *^flowers,"  is  reduced  to  a  mere 
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trifle,  and  that  the  presence  of  the  "flowers"  excluded  the  action  of 5 
other  micro-organisms. 

We  must  not,  however,  reason  from  this  that  the  Mycoderma  vini  is 
really  of  use,  for  if  exposure  to  the  air  should  happen,  if,  instead  of  j 
remaining  white,  the  "flowers,"  as  Pasteur  noticed,  should  turn  red| 
then,  sooner  or  later,  it  will  cede  its  place  to  other  organisms,  to  the 
vinegar  diplococcus,  which,  as  I  have  shown  before,  is  ready  immedi- 
ately to  commence  action,  finding  itself  in  favorable  condition  for  its 
development,  for  the  "flowers."  itself  serves  for  nutriment;  and  if 
there  should  be  a  considerable  rise  in  temperature,  the  conditions  are 
the  best  possible. 

The  final  conclusion  then,  plainly  is,  that  the  "  flowers "  should  be 
carefully  guarded  against;  this  is  done  by  the  strictest  attention  to  "fill- 
ing up,"  the  importance  of  which  was  recognized  by  the  poet  Alemann, 
when  he  wrote: 

Che  nulla  Gosa 
Pub  medicar  it  vin»  che  resta  scemo. 

The  "flowers"  may  be  destroyed  by  the  addition  of  sulphurous  anhy- 
dride or  a  few  drops  of  alcohol. 

With  wine  in  bottles,  the  development  of  the  "  flowers "  is  prevented 
b}''  keeping  the  bottles  lying  down;  if  instead  the  wine  is  kept  in  flasks 
{^^fiaschi"),  as  in  Tuscany,  or  in  demijohns,  a  few  drops  of  the  purest 
olive  oil  on  the  surface  of  the  wine  will  have  the  same  effect. 

Sour,  Pricked,  Acetified  ( Vino  che  ha  preso  il  fuocoj  Lo  sjmnto,  La 
punta,  II  portorey  Vino  acetoio,  It.;  Vin  qui  a  pris  le  fen,  VAigre,  Ft,). — 
Acetic  acid  is  one  of  the  normal  components  of  wine.  It  is  formed 
during  the  alcoholic  fermentation,  but  in  such  minute  quantities  as  to 
be  imperceptible  to  the  taste.  When  the  proportion  of  this  acid,  from 
one  of  the  many  known  causes,  becomes  large  enough  as  to  be  percepti- 
ble, then  the  wine  is  said  to  be  "pricked." 

A  pricked  wine  retains  its  natural  color  and  limpidity. 

This  defect  is  recognized  by  the  odor  and  taste  of  acetic  acid;  in  tast- 
ing, its  strongest  effect  is  perceived  at  the  base  of  the  tongue. 

If  a  wine  thus  affected  is  not  taken  in  hand  immediately  (and  in 
truth  success  is  not  always  sure)  and  treated  with  heavy  sulphurings 
or  pasteurizing,  it  soon  becomes  sour  and  acetic. 

Acetification  is  due  to  the  action  of  a  micro-organism,  the  bacterium 
known  under  the  name  of  Diplococcus  aceti,  still  commonly  called  Myco- 
derma acetiy  which  increases  with  a  rapidity  truly  prodigious.  Ducleaux 
tells  us  that  if  on  a  surface  of  wine  a  metre  square  an  almost  impercep- 
tible amount  of  these  bacteria  is  allowed  to  fall,  in  twenty-four  hours 
the  whole  surface  of  the  liquid  will  be  covered  with  a  layer  of  them  so 
closely  placed  as  to  be  crowded  into  contact.  Thus,  there  will  be  three 
hundred  thousand  million  individuals  formed  in  twenty-four  hours. 

The  rapidity  with  which  the  acetic  bacterium  multiplies  explains  why 
a  pricked  wine,  when  the  temperature  is  favorable,  becomes  so  quickly 
completely  acetified. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  whilst  it  is  easy  to  prevent  this  disease 
by  taking  proper  precautions  in  the  fermenting-room  and  cellar,  it  is 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  destroy  it  when  started. 

Once  a  wine  has  become  pricked,  instead  of  trying  to  effect  a  cure,  it 
is  better  to  follow  the  advice  of  Guyot,  who  says: 

"  When  wine  acquires  the  odor  and  taste  of  acetic  acid,  it  is  sent  to 
the  vinegar  factory,  but  it  is  never  attempted  to  use  it  as  wine." 


All  the  means  that  have  been  suggested  for  the  treatment  of  a  pricked 
wine  may  be  considered  as  palliatives  only,  and  not  as  radical  cures. 
In  this  regard  Carpene  writes  very  justly: 

"  The  neutralization  of  the  acetic  acid,  which  has  developed  in  the 
wine  by  the  oxidation  of  the  alcohol  with  potash,  soda,  lime,  magnesia, 
and  their  simple  or  double  neutral  carbonates  and  tartrates,  seems  to 
be  a  rational  method,  but,  in  reality,  is  not  so.  These  substances  neu- 
tralize wholly,  or  in  part,  the  free,  and  even  the  combined  acids,  and 
the  diminution  of  the  complex  acidity  of  the  wine  renders  the  acetic 
taste  less  noticeable,  but  does  not  completely  remove  it.  To  remove 
entirely  the  acetic  acid  it  is  necessary  to  completely  neutralize  the  wine, 
because  the  acetic  acid  combines  with  the  alkaline  and  earthy-alkaline 
bases  after  they  have  neutralized  the  tartaric,  malic,  and  succinic  acids. 
Moreover,  acetic  acid,  even  when  completely  combined  with  a  base, 
gives  out,  though  less  strongly,  its  characteristic  odor,  so  that  even  after 
complete  neutralization  the  wine  will  still  have  an  odor  of  acetic  acid, 
accompanied  besides  by  a  bitter  taste,  which  lingers  in  the  throat,  and 
may  be  worse  than  the  first  fault." 

Milk-Sour,  Lactic  Acid. — This,  by  inexperienced  tasters,  is  easily 
confounded  with  pricking  or  acetification. 

A  milk- sour  wine  has  a  more  disgusting,  biting,  and  penetrating  acidity 
than  an  acetic  wine,  a  harsh  acidity,  whose  effect  is  felt  long  after  the 
wine  is  swallowed.  An  acetic  wine  has  a  noticeable  odor  of  vinegar, 
whilst  a  milk-sour  wine  emits  an  odor  of  rancid  butter,  due  to  the 
butyric  acid  which  almost  always  accompanies  lactic  acid. 

If  there  is  any  doubt  as  to  which  acid  the  wine  contains,  the  doubt 
can  be  solved  by  pouring  a  drop  or  two  of  the  wine  into  the  palm  of  one 
hand,  and  then  rubbing  it  with  the  other;  if  any  acetic  acid  is  present 
its  odor  will  be  immediately  perceptible  on  the  hands. 
A  milk-sour  wine  loses  some  of  its  fluidity,  and  its  color  becomes  dull. 
Sweet,  badly  defecated  wines,  especially  those  rich  in  albuminoids,  are 
liable  to  milk-sourness. 

The  disease  appears  during  the  winter  or  in  the  spring,  and  generally 
in  wines  poor  in  acids;  it  is  accompanied  by  a  turbidity  of  the  wine  and 
a  change  of  color.  As  long  as  the  wine  remains  in  full,  well-bunged 
casks,  this  turbidity  and  change  of  color  do  not  occur,  but  only  when 
it  is  exposed  to  the  air. 

Some  observers  have  considered  lactic  acid  as  one  of  the  normal 
products  of  alcoholic  fermentation,  like  glycerine,  succinic  acid,  etc.; 
the  truth,  however,  is,  as  Pasteur  has  proved,  that  whenever  the  smallest 
quantity  or  trace  of  lactic  acid  is  found  in  wine  it  is  caused  by  lactic 
fermentation. 

Whenever  the  alcoholic  fermentation  of  certain  musts,  rich  in  nitroge- 
nous matters,  is  not  well  conducted,  especially  as  regards  temperature, 
a  certain  quantity  of  lactic  acid  is  very  easily  formed,  which  is  a  bad 
defect.  This  happens  generally  in  certain  years  in  warm  countries, 
where  the  so-called  sweet-sour  wines  are  produced. 

It  is  difficult,  not  to  say  impossible,  to  take  away  the  defect  of  milk- 
sourness;  the  different  methods  proposed,  including  that  of  refermenta- 
tion,  do  not  succeed;  consequently,  the  best  thing  is  to  prevent  it  by  a 
thorough  defecation  of  the  must,  and  a  properly  regulated  fermentation, 
not  allowing  the  temperature  to  rise  to  a  point  at  which  the  alcoholic 
ferment  becomes  inactive,  and  thus  preventing  it  fi'om  reducing  all,  or 
the  major  part,  of  the  glucose  contained  in  the  must. 
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San  Francisco,  September  15,  1892. 

To  the  Board  of  State  Viticultural  Commissioners: 

Gentlemen:  I  herewith  submit  the  following  supplemental  report  as 
Chief  Executive  Viticultural  and  Health  Officer. 
Respectfully, 

C,  J.  WETMORE, 
Chief  Executive  Officer. 


OUR  MARKET  IN  BNG-LANB. 

During  the  past  few  years  our  still  and  sparkling  wines  have  obtained 
^  good  foothold  in  the  English  market,  and  the  prospects  are  that  we 
will  soon  be  able  to  dispose  of  a  large  quantity  of  our  best  wines  in  that 
country* 

Up  to  the  present  year,  Mr.  Edward  J.  Howell,  the  London  corre- 
spondent of  this  Commission,  has  always  informed  me  that  our  wines 
could  never  be  sold  in  England.  When  he  called  on  me  this  year,  he 
told  me  he  had  changed  his  mind  about  our  wines,  for  during  the  past 
year  he  had  found  them  served  in  many  hotels  and  clubs  in  London, 
and  that  they  were  giving  good  satisfaction.  I  then  requested  him  to 
write  me  an  article  for  publication  on  the  subject,  which  he  kindly  did. 
The  following  is  his  communication  to  me: 

16  Mark  Lane,  London,  August  9,  1892. 

Clarence  J.  Wetmore,  Chief  Executive  Officer  Board  of  State  Viticultural 
Commissioners ,  San  Francisco: 

Dear  Sir:  In  response  to  your  inquiry  for  information  respecting 
prospects  for  realizing  on  Californian  wines  in  the  London  market,  per- 
mit me  to  say  that  what  I  have  now  to  report  is  of  a  more  favorable 
nature  than  my  former  answer  to  your  inquiries. 

The  changed  conditions  for  such  realization  are  owing  to  certain  facts, 
which  I  will  explain. 

When  I  advised  you  not  to  look  to  the  European  market  as  an  outlet 
for  Californian  wines,  the  conditions  were  such  that  you  would  have  had 
an  unprofitable  struggle  against  a  long-standing  prejudice  for  a  pure 
Medoc  wine  of  a  distinctive  character.  Now  the  position  is  entirely 
changed.  Since  the  devastation  of  the  French  vineyards  by  phylloxera 
the  natural  red  wines  from,  southern  Europe  generally  found  their  way 
into  our  market.  These  at  first  were  disguised  as  Bordeaux  wines,  but 
now  we  have  them  under  their  more  correct  designations.  And  thus  the 
public  taste  in  Great  Britain  has  generally  become  more  liberal,  and 
French  and  German  light  wines  are  no  longer  almost  alone  in  our 
market.  It  seems  but  a  short  time  ago  that  it  took  Herculean  efforts  to 
create  a  demand  and  obtain  a  trade  for  the  wines  of  other  countries. 
18'^ 
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The  testimony  of  a  legion  of  M.D.'s  was  required  to  produce  only  a 
comparatively  limited  business  in  Hungarian,  Greek,  and  Australian 
wines.  Now  the  recommendations  of  these  M,D/s  have  ceased  to  be  a 
necessity,  and  wines  from  the  Cape,  from  Spain,  Algeria,  and,  indeed,"  all . 
southern  European  countries,  are  being  imported,  and  find  a  regular 
market  in  London.  These,  in  consequence  of  the  admirable  facilities 
for  blending  them,  and  before  the  duty  is  paid,  are  now  blended  together 
by  the  large  wholesale  merchants  and  made,  into  "  claret,"  much  to  the 
profit  and  satisfaction  of  the  importing  merchants  and  public  generally. 
This  work  was  formerly  done  in  Bordeaux,  but  is  now  accomplished  in 
all  the  principal  centers  of  trade  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  British 
public  have  now  the  advantage  of  drinking  a  very  fair  wine.  By  the 
system  of  government  analyzing  we  are  kept  pretty  free  from  improper 
adulterations,  and  the  result  to  the  public  is  that  they  obtain  a  good, 
pure,  and  cheap  wine.  In  addition  to  this  there  is  a  gradually  increas- 
ing trade. for  Californian  wines  under  their  proper  names,  and  there  is 
hardly  a  town  in  England  where  such  wines  are  not  ofiered  by  enter- 
prising merchants  to  consumers,  who  buy  them  out  of  curiosity  and 
interest  in  all  things  American. 

I  think  you  will  agree  with  me,  therefore,  that  the  present  time  is  a 
favorable  one  for  the  introduction  of  Californian  wines  into  the  London 
market.  I  am  enabled  to  say  this  with  more  confidence,  as  I  know  from 
my  own  experience  that  a  large  quantity  of  Californian  wine  is  at  this 
time  being  largely  lised  by  firms  with  whom  I  am  in  close  business 
relations. 

It  is  well,  however,  that  certain  facts  must  always  be  remembered. 
The  English  wine  merchant  is  a  man  educated  to  his  business,  and 
knows  wine  almost  as  a  science.  He  would  require  thoroughly  sound 
wine,  vinous  in  character,  and  without  any  unpleasant  peculiarity,  es- 
pecially that  raspberry  flavor  of  which  I  have  so  often  complained. 

The  long  voyage  would  be  an  advantage  for  a  properly  fermented  and 
sound  wine,  which  would  have  the  eifect  of  aging  it  considerably. 

The  advertisement  given  by  the  recent  importations  of  Californian 
fruit  into  England  would  greatly  assist  in  helping  the  experiment  of 
consigning  wines  to  that  market.  It  would  be  necessary  that  such  con- 
signments should  be  sent  in  sufficient  quantities  to  command  attention, 
and  that  the  various  interests  should  be  united  under  one  consignee. 
By  this  means  much  loss  and  disappointment  would  be  avoided.  Un- 
less a  proper  system  of  realization  were  adopted,  in  which  the  various 
interests  would  be  prevented  from  conflicting,  the  experiment  would  be 
attended  with  considerable  risk.  Assuming,  then,  that  all  the  various 
interests  in  California  were  united  under  one  agency  in  England,  it 
would  be  greatly  advantageous  to  establish  uniformity  in  other  mattergi, 
to  wit: 

It  would  be  useless  to  send  sweet  wines,  or  any  so-called  "  Ports  "  or 
'[  Sherry."  Hamburg  is  quite  able  to>manufacture  any  quantity  of  such 
wines  out  of  pure  Elbe  water,  which  would  compete  with  Californian 
wine. 

Each  estate  should  have  its  distinctive  trademark,  without  attempt- 
ing in  any  way  to  imitate  French  names.  The  various  grades  should  be 
indicated,  and  each  class  should  assume  its  relative  position  under  such 
distinctive  trademarks.  Thus,  each  separate  brand  would  have  its 
proper  value,  and  would  not  in  any  way  interfere  with  other  brands,  in 


the  same  manner  that  corresponding  French  products  do  not  interfere 
with  each  other  in  realization. 

Unsound  whines,  or  wines  below  a  certain  standard  of  quality,  should 
not  be  shipped  to  London,  as  any  inferiority  or  faultiness  in  quality 
would  at  once  be  detected,  and  reflect  upon  the  value  of  the  wines  of  the 
State.  Thus,  by  this  combination,  the  prestige  of  Californian  wines  will 
be  maintained,  and  the  interests  of  the  viticulturists  would  be  protected, 
and  a  general  standard  of  value  in  their  wines  would  be  arrived  at. 

The  union  of  interests  would  thus  establish  the  Californian  wine  trade 
upon  its  proper  basis.  Unless  this  is  done  there  is  great  danger  that 
the  promiscuous  importation  of  wines  of  low  value  to  a  market  where 
their  reputation  has  yet  to  be  made,  would  lead  to  an  unnecessarily  low 
value  being  placed  upon  them.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the 
average  quality  of  good  Californian  wine  is  quite  equal  to  the  ordinary 
growths  of  France  and  Germany;  therefore  there  is  abundant  encourage- 
^ment  to  establish  such  a  system  as  I  have  recommended  for  the  judicious 
'management  and  control  of  exportations  to  this  market.  If  your  Board 
will  take  the  matter  in  hand  at  your  end,  I  shall  be  glad  to  give  the 
matter  my  best  attention  in  London.  I  am  quite  ready  to  devote  myself 
to  establishing  the  reputation  and  business  of  Californian  wines,  provided 
I  am  given  the  necessary  support.  Provided  the  business  could  be 
established  upon  this  basis,  I  think  there  would  be  no  difficulty  what- 
ever in  eventually  obtaining  the  aid  of  sufficient  capital  to  organize  a 
trust  to  place  the  matter  beyond  the  region  of  a  possibility.  I  have 
hitherto  been  slow  to  advise  the  exportation  to  Europe  of  Californian 
wines  J  but  for  the  reasons  I  have  given  you,  I  am  now  satisfied  that  they 
may  be  made  to  take  their  proper  place  in  the  wine  markets  of  the  world. 
I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  you,  and  have  much  pleasure  in  placing 
my  services  at  your  disposal. 

Faithfully  yours, 

EDWARD  J.  HOWELL, 
European  Correspondent  of  the  State  Viticultural  Society,  etc. 


EXPERIMENTAL  STATIONS. 

In  the  former  reports  of  this  Commission  a  great  amount  of  space  has 
been  devoted  to  the  phylloxera,  its  method  of  propagation,  its  effects  on 
the  roots  of  vines,  etc.,  and  also  to  the  resistant  properties  of  the  differ- 
ent American  vines,  and  there  is  no  further  need  of  general  information 
on  these  subjects.  What  is  needed  now  by  the  vine  growers  is  accurate 
information  regarding  the  resistant  properties  of  the  different  varieties 
pf  American  vines  in  the  different  counties  of  the  State.  In  certain  soils 
one  variety  will  resist  better  than  another,  and  to  determine  which  is 
the  best  variety  for  any  county  experimental  plots  will  be  established 
by  this  Commission  in  all  sections  where  the  phylloxera  now  exists.  In 
these  experimental  plots  all  of  the  different  varieties  of  resistant  vines 
will  be  planted  and  grafted,  and  yearly  reports  will  be  made  showing 
the  success  or  failure  of  all  the  varieties.  The  vineyardists  will  then 
have  an  opportunity  to  examine  the  vines,  and  so  determine  for  them- 
selves the  best  variety  or  varieties  to  plant  in  their  county.  Such 
experiments  have  been  conducted  in  France  for  many  years,  and  have 
proved  of  great  advantage  to  the  vine  growers  of  that  country..  The 
latest  report  of  Prof.  A.  Millardet  on  the  resistant  properties  of  the 
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different  American  vines  is  a  very  interesting  one,  and  I  have  taken  the 
liberty  to  translate  it,  and  include  it  in  my  report.  I  am  in  hopes  that 
after  our  experimental  plots  have  been  in  existence  for  several  years, 
this  Commission  will  be  able  to  make  a  report  to  the  vine  growers  of  this 
State  of  as  great  importance  to  them  as  this  one  of  Professor  Millardet's 
has  been  to  the  vine  growers  of  France. 

These  experimental  plots  will  be  located  in  Napa,  Sonoma,  San  Joa- 
quin, and  Santa  Clara  Counties.  The  location  of  the  same  will  be 
decided  upon  during  the  coming  winter,  and  they  will  be  planted  next 
spring. 

This  move  on  the  part  of  the  Commission  will  be  appreciated  by  the 
vine  growers,  for  no  work  of  this  kind  has  as  yet  been  attempted  in  the 
State,  and  the  information'  they  have  received  concerning  the  resistant 
vines  and  the  proper  ones  to  plant,  has  been  very  meager. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  this  Commission,  held 
September  12, 1892, 1  presented  the  following  plan  for  establishing  these 
experimental  plots,  and  it  was  unanimously  adopted: 

San  Feancisco,  September  12, 1892. 
To  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  State  Viticultural  CJom/mission: 

GkntIiKMBN:  At  the  last  meeting  of  your  committee  you  requested  me  to  draw  up  a 
plan  for  carrying  out  your  Idea  of  establishing  experimental  plots  in  different  sections 
of  the  State,  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  resistant  properties  of  the  different  American 
varieties,  and  also  for  determining  the  best  varieties  of  European  vines  to  graft  upon 
them. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  a  certain  American  variety  will  resist  completely  the 
attacks  of  the  phyUoxera  in  one  place,  while  planted  in  another  locality,  where  the 
climate  and  soil  are  different,  it  will  be  only  partialljr  resistant.  In  order,  therefore,  that 
the  vine  growers  of  the  State  may  be  able  to  determine  which  is  the  best  variety  of  the 
resistant  vines  to  plant  in  his  locality,  I  would  advise  the  adoption  of  the  following 
plan  for  establishing  experimental  plots  in  those  counties  where  the  phylloxera  is 
known  to  exist: 

First — ^That  there  should  be  a  plot  established  in  the  following  counties:  Napa,  Sonoma, 
Santa  Clara,  and  San  Joaquin. 

Second— "TYi^i  each  plot  should  contain  two  acres. 

Third — ^That  in  each  plot  there  should  be  planted  all  the  principal  varieties  of  resistant 
vines. 

-FowriA— That  each  plot  should  be  located  in  a  vineyard  where  phylloxera  is  known  to 
exist. 

Fifth—ThsX  the  selection  of  the  plots  shall  be  left  to  the  Commissioners  who  repre- 
sent the  districts  in  which  they  are  situated. 

^ixife— That  the  cost  of  planting  and  taking  care  of  the  plots  shall  be  borne  by  the 
Commission. 

Seventh— Th.di.i  these  plots  shall  be  under  the  supervision  of  the  Chief  Executive 
Officer,  who  shall  have  power  to  purchase  the  necessarjr  vines,  and  give  instructions  how 
they  shall  be  planted  and  taken  care  of.  He  shall  receive  his  instructions  from  time  to 
time  from  the  Executive  Committee,  and  he  shall  be  required  to  make  a  report  to  them, 
for  publication,  at  least  twice  a  year.  This  report  should  show  the  number  of  varieties 
planted,  and  the  relative  condition  of  each  variety  in  each  plot.  The  Chief  Executive 
Officer  should  be  required  to  visit  each  plot  at  least  once  a  month,  from  April  to  Septem- 
ber, and  as  often  as  necessary  during  the  remaining  months. 

Eighth— ThaX  these  plots  shaU  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  all  persons  at  all  times. 
Yours  respectfully, 

CLARENCE  X  WETMORE, 

Chief  Executive  Officer. 

As  I  have  said  before,  these  experiments  are  being  extensively  carried 
on  in  France,  and  up  to  the  present  time  we  have  been  compelled  to  look 
to  the  reports  from  that  country  for  any  advice  we  may  have  needed  in 
the  selection  of  resistant  vines.  In  the  future  this  Commission  hopes 
to  furnish  all  the  information  that  is  needed  on  this  subject. 

The  following  report  of  Professor  Millardet  will  prove  of  interest  at 
the  present  time,  and  will  show  how  the  experiments  are  carried  on  in 
France: 
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NEW  RESEARCHES  UPON  THE  RESISTANCE  OF,  AND 
EXEMPTION  FROM,  PHYLLOXERA 

By  A.  MiLLABDBT,  Professor  of  the  Faculty  of  Science  of  Bordeaux. 


SCALE  OF  RESISTANCE. 

Viticulturists  often  find  it  necessary  to  compare  and  to  estimate  the 
resistance  to  phylloxera  of  the  difierent  American  varieties  used  either 
as  grafting  stocks  or  as  direct  producers.  To  do  this  they  are  in  the 
habit  of  reporting  that  a  variety  resists  in  such  and  such  soils  for  a 
greater  or  less  length  of  time,  or  that  it  commences  to  deteriorate  after 
so  many  years  of  culture,  or  that  it  grows  more  or  less  vigorously  than 
some  other  variety.  The  condition  of  the  roots  is  scarcely  ever  ques- 
tioned, and  yet  there  is  to  be  found  the  principal  proof  of  resistance. 
The  vigor  of  the  vine  can  be  sustained  by  the  nature  and  fertility  of 
the  soil,  by  the  climate,  etc.,  and  can  disappear  at  any  moment,  even 
after  many  years  of  duration,  under  the  action  of  the  phylloxera. 

A  considerable  time  ago,  in  1877,  after  having  considered  the  phe- 
nomena of  resistance  a  little  more  closely  than  had  been  done  up  to 
that  time,  and  even  more  so  than  is  usually  done  at  the  present  time, 
I  recognized  two  very  distinct  kinds  of  causes  of  resistance:  First,  those 
inherent  in  the  plant,  which  were  designated  under  the  nanae  of 
intrinsic  causes;  second,  those  independent  of  the  plant,  or,  in  other 
words,  exterior  to  it,  which  were  called  extrinsic  causes  of  resistance. 

The  intrinsic  causes  are  allied  to  the  very  nature  of  the  .plant,  which 
is  the  cause  of  its  being  more  or  less  attacked  by  the  phylloxera;  of  the 
punctures  of  that  insect,  producing  swellings,  nodosities,  and  tuber- 
osities, more  or  less  numerous,  upon  roots  of  diiferent  degrees  of 
strength;  the  cause  also  of  these  swellings  rotting  more  or  less  easilj% 
more  or  less  deeply,  and  by  that  rot  determining  more  or  less  rapidly 
the  enfeeblement  of  the  roots  upon  which  they  are  situated,  and  con- 
sequently at  last  the  death  of  the  vine. 

The  extrinsic  causes  are  all  those  which,  increasing  or  diminishing 
the  vigor  of  the  plant,  favor  or  retard  the  reparation  of  the  organs 
,  attacked  by  the  insect.  Two  new  extrinsic  causes  of  resistance  have 
been  revealed  to  us  since  my  article  in  "La  Question,"  published  in 
1877:  (1)  In  grafting,  by  Dr.  Davin:  (2)  In  certain  methods  of  prun- 
ing, the  result  of  which  is  seen  upon  the  development  of  the  roots  of 
the  plant,  by  M.  Dezeimens. 

I  ought  to  add  that,  according  to  another  theory,  the  soil  and  the  cli- 
mate can  act  upon  the  resistance  in  favoring  or  hindering  the  approach, 
the  dissemination,  and  the  activity  of  the  phylloxera.  Sand  of  a  certain 
fineness  is  an  obstacle  to  the  spread  of  the  phylloxera  from  the  surface 
to  the  roots,  and  from  one  vine  to  another.  The  same  varieties  of  vines, 
in  soils  as  similar  as  possible,  resist  for  a  much  longer  time  in  the  west 
and  central  portions  of  France  than  they  do  in  the  south,  because  in 
warmer  climates  the  phylloxera  lives  dormant  a  much  less  time,  and 
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because  its  multiplication,  as  well  as  the  rotting  of  the  roots,  are  there 
favored  by  a  higher  temperature.  As  the  eflective  resistance  of  any 
variety  whatever  depends  upon  the  concourse  of  all  these  causes,  intrinsic 
as  well  as  extrinsic,  one  comprehends,  a  priori^  how  variable  it  must  be, 
and  experience  demonstrates  the  same  fact.  For  instance,  a  certain 
variety  of  vine  which  apparently  ought  to  possess,  upon  a  given  point, 
an  almost  unlimited  resistance,  one  finds  perishing  in  a  few  years,  under 
the  same  climate  in  a  diflerent  soil,  or  under  another  climate  in  a  soil  as 
similar  as  possible.  Since  the  publication  of  my  article  in  "La  Question," 
most  of  the  extrinsic  causes  of  resistance  have  been  reunited  under  the 
name  of  adaptation  to  the  soil  and  to  the  climate.  The  promoters  of 
adaptation  have  gone  so  far  as  to  say  that,  provided  that  an  American 
vine  be  well  adapted  to  its  condition  of  existence,  its  effective  resistance 
ought  to  be  sufficient,  whatever  may  be  its  intrinsic  resistance.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  say  that  this  opinion  rests  upon  a  complete  confusion  of  all 
the  phenomena,  and  that  it  finds  itself  contradicted  by  a  multitude  of 
facts. 

The  reader  sees  clearly  how  numerous  and  various  are  the  extrinsic 
causes  of  resistance,  and  how  difficult  in  consequence  it  must  be  to  appre- 
ciate with  some  exactitude  their  action  upon  the  plant  and  the  reaction 
of  the  latter.  It  is  not  the  same  with  the  intrinsic  causes,  as  we  shall 
see. 

From  the  beginning  of  my  studies  upon  these  phenomena,  I  have 
remarked  that  the  resistance  to  the  phylloxera  is  an  hereditary  property. 
It  belongs  to  some  species  of  wild  vines  of  America  and  not  to  others; 
also,  that  the  varieties  cultivated  by  the  Americans  are  resistant  or  not, 
according  as  they  descend  directly  from  resistant  or  non-resistant  species. 
Furthermore,  as  these  cultivated  varieties  are  most  often  the  result  of 
crossings  between  resistant  and  non-resistant  species,  their  resistance  is 
generally  intermediate  between  those  of  the  species  which  compose 
them.  Thus,  the  Clinton  is  less  resistant  than  the  V.  Riparia^  because 
it  is  the  product  of  the  cross  of  that  resistant  vine  with  the  V.  Labrusca^ 
non-resistant.  I  refer  for  all  facts  of  this  kind  to  my  "Historic  des 
Vignes  Americaines." 

Accordingly  a  person  could  determine  the  resistance  of  a  hybrid  vine, 
if  it  were  possible  to  recognize  its  parents  and  in  what  proportion  they 
are  mingled  in  it.  In  fact,  the  problem  can  be  solved  by  that  method 
in  some  very  simple  cases,  but  the  complexity  of  the  laws  of  hybrida- 
tion is  such  that  generally  it  is  insoluble. 

Since  that  method,  which  one  would  call  phylogenetique,  from  a  term 
borrowed  from  natural  history,  only  furnishes  us,  the  greater  part  of  the 
time,  with  uncertain  results,  it  remains  for  us,  in  order  to  appreciate  ^ 
the  intrinsic  resistance  of  a  given  vine,  to  study  and  compare  the  number 
and  gravity  of  the  injuries  that  the  phylloxera  does  to  its  roots.  The  fol- 
lowing will  show  in  what  conditions  it  is  important  to  place  ourselves 
for  this  study,  so  as  to  be  as  certain  as  possible  that  the  number  and 
gravity  of  the  injuries  observed  attain  in  a  given  case  the  maximum 
which  they  can  attain  in  general.  I  have  shown,  some  time  ago,  what 
these  injuries  are  in  "Rot  and  Phylloxera "(1882),  "History  of  Ameri- 
can Vines,''  introduction  of  the  "Journal  of  Practical  Agriculture" 
(June  24,  1880). 

In  some  very  rare  cases,  where  the  phylloxera  does  not  even  remain  upon 
the  roots  and  produces  no  injuries  at  all,  the  plant  is  said  to  be  indem- 


nified. With  the  greater  portion  of  plants  it  stops  at  the  end  of  the 
youngest  roots,  and  punctures  them  at  about  .039  of  an  inch  from  the 
extremity,  and  fixes  itself  at  that  point.  In  less  than  eight  days  a 
nodosity,  having  generally  the  form  of  a  bird's  head,  is  found  at  the 
point  of  the  puncture.  These  nodosities  rot  more  or  less  rapidly;  gen- 
erally in  the 'European  vines,  by  the  last  of  August  they  have  almost 
all  succumbed  to  the  rot.  In  American  vines  it  is  about  the  same  thing, 
with  the  exception  that  the  nodosities  remain  healthy  for  a  long  time. 

The  nodosities,  in  rotting,  cause  the  loss  of  the  rootlets  at  the  extrem- 
ities of  which  they  are  located.  Sometimes  the  rootlets  grow  in  length 
after  the  nodosities  have  been  formed  on  them,  but  the  rot  of  the  nodosi- 
ties comes  sooner  or  later,  and  renders  useless  this  new  growth.  In  such 
<?ases  the  rootlets,  instead  of  perishing  at  their  extremities,  as  in  the 
first  case,  perish  at  a  point  higher  up,  or  where  the  nodosity  was  first 
formed.     The  result  is,  however,  the  same. 

The  size  of  the  nodosities  vary  very  much.  With  the  European  vine 
they  attain  from  .118  to  .157  of  an  inch  in  thickness  and  .589  of  an  inch 
in  length,  while  with  the  American  vines  of  high  resistance  they  rarely 
go  beyond  .039  of  an  inch  in  thickness  and  .157  to  .196  of  an  inch  in 
length.  Between  these  extreme  dimensions  may  be  found  all  the  possi- 
ble intermediate  ones.  Their  number  varies  very  much;  according  to 
the  varieties  it  is  possible  to  find  them  on  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  rootlets 
(European  vines);  on  others  60  per  cent  of  the  rootlets  will  have  them, 
and  from  that  down  to  1  per  cent.  A  great  many  American  vines  are 
not  injured  in  any  other  way  by  the  phylloxera,  except  the  forming  of 
.a  few  nodosities,  no  matter  what  the  age  of  the  vines  are  or  in  what 
•climate  they  are  grown.     Such  vines  have  a  very  high  resistance. 

With  the  European  vines,  as  w^ell  as  with  many  American  vines,  a 
short  time  after  the  formation  of  a  considerable  number  of  nodosities 
upon  the  rootlets,  the  insects,  having  multiplied,  return  to  the  main 
roots,  at  first  upon  the  smallest  ones,  then  gradually  upon  those  of  a 
greater  and  greater  size.  In  the  European  vine,  a  short  time  after  the 
invasion,  the  insect  is  found  upon  roots  of  all  sizes  and  of  every  age, 
and  even  upon  the  stock.  Upon  the  new  roots  the  insects  are  generally 
isolated,  and  they  form  at  the  place  where  each  one  of  them  is  fixed  a 
protuberance  almost  hemispherical,  with  a  slight  depression  in  the  center, 
where  the  insect  holds  itself     That  is  what  I  call  tuberosity. 

Upon  roots  of  several  years'  growth  and  upon  the  stock,  the  phyl- 
loxera are  disposed  in  numerous  families  at  the  base  of  the  lengthwise 
•cracks  of  the  bark,  and  the  tuberosities  become  confluent,  longitudinal 
bands  of  swellings,  sometimes  several  centimetres  in  length.  Tuberos- 
ities are  never  found  upon  the  roots  of  vines  that  are  free  from  nodos- 
ities. Usually  the  tuberosities  are  found  on  vines  that  have  from  40  to 
50  per  cent  of  their  rootlets  occupied  by  nodosities. 

Tuberosities  are  not  found  upon  the  large  roots  when  the  rootlets  do 
not  contain  any.  Therefore,  it  is  useless  to  look  for  tuberosities  upon 
vines  w^hich  lack  nodosities,  and  also  upon  vines  whose  roots  of  ,058  to 
-.118  of  an  inch  in  diameter  are  found  to  be  free  from  them. 

The  size  of  the  larger  tuberosities  vary.  In  their  minimum  of  devel- 
opment with  certain  American  vines  they  run  from  .039  to  .058  of  an  inch 
in  diameter  by  .019  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  On  the  European  vines 
Ihe  isolated  tuberosities  reach  .157  of  an  inch  in  diameter  and  as  high 
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as  ,157  of  an  inch  in  thickness  {Folh  Blanche),    In  general,  plants  that 
have  little  nodosities  have  little  tuberosities,  and  vice  versa. 

The  fate  of  the  tuberosities  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  nodosities,  viz. :; 
the  rot;  but  generally  they  succumb  to  it  after  the  first  year  of  their 
formation.  The  rot  of  the  tuberosities  proceeds  from  the  surface,  and 
extends  progressively  in  depth.  Little  by  little  it  passes  beyond  the 
bark  of  the  root  and  arrives  as  far  as  the  wood.  The  wood  then  turns 
black  and  is  destroyed,  and  all  that  part  of  the  root  beyond  the  place 
M'here  the  rot  started  is  lost  to  the  vine.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the 
tuberosities  are  infinitely  more  dangerous  than  the  nodosities..  The  rot 
of  a  nodosity,  and  accordingly  the  loss  of  a  rootlet,  is  an  affair  of  several, 
days  or  several  weeks  only;  months,  and  sometimes  years,  are  necessary 
for  the  propagation  of  the  rot  of  a  tuberosity  through  all  of  the  root,  the 
length  of  time  depending  on  the  size  of  the  root. 

It  happens  frequently,  especially  so  with  the  JEstivaliSj  that  the  rot, 
which  has  its  point  of  departure  in  the  tuberosities,  is  arrested  in  its 
progress  in  depth  by  layers  of  cork,  which  protect  the  underlying, 
tissues  from  its  actions.  But  when  the  tuberosities  are  large  and 
numerous  the  rot  always  finds  some  means  to  turn  from  these  natural 
barriers  at  several  places  {Jacquez,  Blue  Favorite). 

As  a  general  rule  the  larger  the  tuberosities  the  more  easily  they  rot,. 
and  the  more  dangerous  they  are  to  the  root  upon  which  they  are  situ- 
ated, and  threaten  the  complete  loss  of  the  root  in  the  near  future.* 

The  regular  succession  of  the  phenomena  which  I  have  just  ex- 
plained, the  production  of  the  nodosities  and  the  tuberosities,  their  size 
and  number,  furnishes  the  means  of  estimating  in  an  exact-enough 
manner  the  intrinsic  resistance  of  a  variety.  This  fact  is  the  most 
important  one  to  know  positively,  because  the  vigor  of  a  plant  of  high 
intrinsic  resistance  can  never  be  put  in  peril  by  the  phylloxera,  no- 
matter  what  the  surroundings  may  be. 

From  1885  to  1887  I  had  established  upon  these  facts  a  classification 
of  American  vines  with  a  view  to  their  intrinsic  resistance.  Since  that- 
time  the  classification  has  been  perfected  by  degrees,  and  changed  to  a 
sort  of  scale  of  resistance.  We  (M.  de  Grassel  and  myself)  used  it  at 
first  to  determine  the  resistance  of  our  hybrids.  Some  persons  have 
had  knowledge  of  it  and  have  published  it  in  a  manner  more  or  less 
complete;  others  have  imitated  it.  Some  day  I  may  be  able  to  continue 
my  work  upon  this  scale  of  resistance  and  give  more  details.  At  the 
present  time  I  will  limit  myself  to  only  a  perception  of  it. 

In  the  table  which  follows,  the  numbers  are  the  coefiicients  of  resist- 
ance. The  explanation  which  follows  them  indicates  the  number  and 
the  gravity  of  the  injuries  which  correspond  to  these  coefiicients.  After- 
wards come  some  examples  taken  from  the  best  known  varieties.  The 
scale  is  divided  into  several  sections,  which  correspond  to  the  letters  a, 
by  c,  d,  and  each  section  is  characterized  by  some  new  injuries  of  the 
phylloxera,  or  only  by  an  increasing  gravity,  which  is  superincumbent 
on  those  of  the  preceding  sections,  so  that  the  resistance  decreases  regu- 
larly from  the  top  of  the  scale  to  its  base,  that  is  to  say,  from.  10  to  0. 

I  have  only  sought  to  characterize  freely  the  highest  degrees  of  the 

♦Perhaps  some  one  wUl  say  that  in  this  theory  of  resistance  1  have  made  no  allusion. 
to  that  wnich  has  been  i)roposed  by  M.  Foex.  I  have  not  done  so,  for  I  believe  that  I 
refuted  his  theory  some  time  ago  in  my  "History  of  American  Vines." 
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scale,  the  most  important  to  the  end  in  view,  limiting  myself  to  simple 
examples  for  the  lower  degrees, 

a, — ^No  injury, 

10.  Complete  exemption.    Example:  Scuppernong,  Aramon  Rupestris  Ganzin  (according 
to  M.  Ganzin)  Rupestris^  Mstivalis  de  Le2igan,aoia0ie  rare  Riparias,  Rupestris,  Cinereas,  etc. 
b. — Only  nodosities,  usually  very  small.    No  tuberosities. 

9.5.  From  1  to  10  nodosities  for  every  1,000  rootlets.  Example:  Cordifolia-Rupestris- 
de-Grasset,  some  Riparias^  Rupestris,  Cordifolias,  Cinereas,  etc. 

9.  As  many  as  5  nodosities  to  every  100  rootlets.  Example:  Rupestris-Cinerea-de-Qras- 
sety  a  considerable  number  of  RipariaSy  Rupestris,  CordifoUaSy  CinereaSy  etc. 

8.5.  As  many  as  10  nodosities  to  every  100  rootlets.  Example:  Azemar,  the  majorit5'', 
perhaps,  of  the  RipariaSy  Rupestris,  etc. 

8.  As  many  as  20  nodosities  to  100  rootlets.  Example:  Gigantesque  (?),  many  Riparias, 
•  Rupestris,  etc. 

7.5.  As  many  as  40  nodosities  to  every  100  rootlets.  Example:  Rupestris,  Taylory  Black 
Pearl, 

c. — ^Nodosities  becoming  insensibly  larger  and  usually  more  numerous  than  those  of 
a  and  h  in  proportion  as  one  descends  the  scale;  tuberosities  rare  and  small  (.058  in.  in 
thickness  at  the  most). 

7.  Nodosities  equally  or  more  numerous  than  the  preceding  ones.  Tuberosities  very 
rare  and  small  (.058  in.  in  breadth  by  .019  in  thickness),  and  only  upon  the  roots  of  .078 
in.  and  less  in  thickness.  Example:  Berlandieri  (of  Docteur  Davin),  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  Riparias  and  ordinary  Rupestris,  some  ChampinSyand.  some  Riparia  Candicans. 

6.5.  Ditto  for  the  nodosities,  the  latter  being  larger.  Tuberosities  rather  frequent  upon 
the  little  roots;  rare  upon  those  from  .078  in.  to  .118  in.  in  diameter,  attaining  .039  in.  in 
height.  Example:  Solonis  and  a  few  of  its  seedlings,  many  Champins  and  Rtparia  Can- 
dicansj  some  Kiparias,  Rupestris,  etc. 

6.  Ditto  for  the  nodosities.  Tuberosities  a  little  larger  and  more  numerous,  and  upon 
stronger  roots.  Example:  York  Madeira,  most  of  the  Champins,  and  some  seedlings  of 
the  Solonis. 

6.5.  Nodosities  and  tuberosities  still  larger  and  more  frequent.  Example:  Suntinadon, 
Noah{?), 

d. — Nodosities  and  tuberosities  more  and  more  numerous  and  larger;  the  tuberosities 
increasing  insensibly  according  as  one  descends  the  scale,  .118  in.  in  height  (in  the 
European  vine),  and  occupying  larger  roots  (the  roots  of  every  age,  and  even  the  stock  in 
the  European  vine).    Roots  from  .039  in.  to  .078  in.  in  diameter  nearly  all  rot  in  Septem- 
ber, in  the  South;  larger  roots,  more  and  more  contaminated,  and  rotted  in  the  interior, 
according  as  one  degicends  the  scale. 
6.     Example:  Herhemont,  Jacquez  (f).  Noah. 
4.5.  Example:  Jacques,  Cunningham  (?), 
4.     Example:  Blue  Favorite,  Cunningham,  Yialla  (f). 
3.5.  Example:  Taylor,  Clinton,  Vialla. 
3.     Example:  Elvira. 

2.5.  Example:  Othello,  Rulander,  Delaware,  Waverley  (?). 
1,5.  Example:  Senasqua. 
1.     Example:  Isabella,  Triumph. 
0.     Example:  European  Varieties, 

One  will  notice  that  the  name  of  several  varieties  is  followed  by  an 
interrogation  point.  It  is  when  my  experience  has  seemed  insufficient 
to  fix  in  a  more  certain  manner  the  place  of  these  varieties  in  the  classi- 
fication. 

In  spite  of  its  imperfections,  I  hope  that  this  scale  of  resistance  will 
render  some  service,  and  it  is  especially  this  that  I  desire.  One  may 
easily  criticise  it,  but  may  those  who  feel  disposed  to  do  so  reflect  first 
how  delicate  this  subject  is,  and  how  it  necessitates  observations.  It 
has  cost  me  thousands  of  observations  with  the  naked  eye  upon  the  fresh 
subjects  in  the  vineyard,  with  the  microscope  upon  specimens  preserved 
in  alcohol  and  in  the  cabinet. 

It  will  be  necessary  still  to  indicate  the  precautions  with  which  it  is 
indispensable  to  be  surrounded,  when  one  wishes  to  judge  with  some 
exactitude  of  the  degree  of  intrinsic  resistance  of  a  given  plant.  An  ex- 
ample will  be  better  than  all  the  teasonings  to  enable  one  to  judge  of  the 
difficulty  of  this  class  of  observations.  In  the  month  of  March,  1884, 1 
sent  to  M.  de  Grasset,  at  Laval,  near  Pezenas,  thirteen  hundred  young 
hybrids.  Franco- American,  springing  from  a  seedling  of  the  preceding 
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year  at  Bordeaux.  He  had  just  dug  up  in  deep,  gravelly  clay  a  vine- 
yard dead  from  phylloxera.  The  hybrids  were  planted  at  the  rate  of 
two  thousand  to  2.47  acres.  Two  years  after  the  plantation  seemed 
<5ompletely  invaded  by  the  insect.  At  the  third  and  fourth  years  several 
hundred  plants  had  already  succumbed,  while  nearly  double  that  amount 
showed  more  or  less  enfeeblement;  about  two  hundred  stocks  presented 
an  unusual  vigor.  Attentive  diggings  were  made,  and  coefficients  of 
resistance  given,  according  to  the  state  of  their  roots.  The  coefficients 
•of  these  stocks  varied  somewhere  from  5  to  10. 

The  following  year  ten  cuttings  of  each  of  the  stocks  which  had  a 
-coefficient  higher  than  7  were  set  out  328  feet  from  there,  in  a  vineyard 
newly  dug  up  that  the  phylloxera  had  destroyed.  These  cuttings  were 
planted  four  thousand  to  the  acre,  and  in  the  month  of  June,  1889,  some 
iandfuls  of  phylloxerated  roots  w^ere  laid  upon  their  young  roots.  In 
1890,  two  vines  of  that  year's  growth,  from  these  same  plants,  were  sent 
to  me,  which  were  planted  in  my  experimental  vineyard  at  Talence,  near 
Bordeaux,  in  gravelly-clay  soil,  from  7.80  ins.  to  11.70  ins.  in  depth, 
overlying  a  white  marly  limestone^  in  holes  from  which  I  had  just  had 
dug  up  as  many  phylloxerated  stocks.  In  1891,  an  inspection  of  the 
roots  of  these  plants  was  made,  in  the  two  plantations  of  Laval,  the 
first  time  in  June  and  the  second  time  the  first  of  October,  and  at  Tal- 
ence towards  the  middle  of  the  same  months;  new  coefficients  were 
^iven  at  each  inspection. 

The  reader  may  believe  that  at  the  present  time  the  hybrids  which 
are  indemnified  at  Laval  in  the  first  plantation  made  in  1884,  and  where 
:97  to  98  per  cent  of  the  plants  which  surround  them  are  dead,  or  at 
least  attacked  by  the  phylloxera,  are  equally  indemnified  in  the  plan- 
tation of  ten  stocks  made  about  four  years  after,  and  in  that  of  Talence 
made  in  1890.  It  is  nothing  of  the  kind.  Several  mother  stocks  are 
at  the  present  time  absolutely  indemnified  (that  is  to  say,  merit  the 
•coefficient  10)  in  the  plantation  of  1884,  which  have  only  the  coeffi- 
cients 7,  6,  and  even  5,  in  the  neighboring  plantation  of  ten  stocks,  and 
.at  Talence.  Several  plants  have  10  in  the  two  plantations  at  Laval, 
which  have  only  7  to  5  in  that  at  Talence. 

To  what  are  these  considerable  errors  due,  and  what  is  it  necessary 
to  do  to  rectify,  or  rather  to  prevent  them? 

The  first  explanation  which  presents  itself  to  the  mind,  is  that  there 
may  be  in  difterent  parts  of  the  field,  at  the  foot  pf  certain  stocks,  sev- 
*eral  colonies  of  those  numerous  species  of  insect  enemies  of  the  phyl- 
loxera, which  are  opposed  to  its  multiplication.  The  only  means  of 
preventing  one's  self  from  falling  into  such  an  error,  will  be  to  test,  as 
we  have  done,  the  resistance  of  the  plants;  not  of  one  vine,  but  of  several; 
not  at  one  point  only,  but  at  several  difierent  points. 

Another  explanation  is  furnished  me  by  the  following  observation, 
which  enlightens  us,  at  the  same  time,  upon  the  first  cause  of  resistance; 
that  is  to  say,  upon  the  reason  why  certain  vines  are  never  attacked  by 
the  phylloxera,  whilst  others  are  a  little,  and  others  much.  Many  years 
ago  I  had  the  idea  of  subjecting,  simultaneously,  several  vines  of  diverse 
nature  to  the  action  of  the  phylloxera.  That  was  in  summer.  I  took 
out  of  the  pots  with  care  several  seedlings  of  the  Ripanaj  Cordifolia, 
Clinton,  Jacquez,  Solonis^  and  Chasselas;*  then  I  put  their  roots  in  a 

*  I  cite  from  memory;  there  may  be  some  nominal  errors  of  variety,  but  the  spirit  is 
•there,  if  not  the  letter,  of  the  composition  of  the  lot  of  plants  experimented  upon. 
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large  jar,  containing  a  little  water,  into  which  some  of  them  plunged  their 
extremities,  while  the  stems  were  inserted  in  the  cork,  which  was  cut  in 
half  and  pierced  with  holes.  To  restrain  the  exhalation,  two  or  three 
leaves  only  were  left  on  each  plant. 

Several  days  after,  a  great  number  of  new  rootlets  being  developed, 
either  in  the  water  or  out  of  the  water,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  jar,  I 
introduced  below  the  cork  two  or  three  leaves  of  the  Clinton,  covered 
with  phylloxerated  galls.  They  were  suspended  by  a  thread,  in  contact 
with  the  roots,  after  which  the  cork  was  replaced,  and  all  the  holes 
carefully  stopped  up  with  wadding. 

Twenty-four  hours  after  I  could  see  circulating,  either  upon  the  sides 
of  the  jar  or  upon  the  roots,  hundreds  of  phylloxera  newly  hatched  and 
coming  out  of  the  galls.  I  had  then  the  opportunity  of  establishing  the 
following  fact:  Upon  the  rootlets  of  the  Cordifolia  and  of  the  Riparia 
these  insects  moved  rapidly,  rising  and  descending  without  stopping; 
or,  if  they  stopped,  it  was  only  for  a  moment.  On  the  contrary,  upon 
the  rootlets  of  other  plants,  after  having  wandered  for  some  time,  they 
fixed  themselves  at  the  extremity,  and  moved  no  more.  Two  or  three 
days  after  the  greater  part  of  the  insects  were  fixed,  and  I  could  dis- 
tinguish numerous  nodosities  forming  upon  the  Chasselas,  a  less  quantity 
upon  the  Clinton,  Jacquez,  and  Solonis,  and  none  upon  the  Riparia  and 
Cordifolia. 

I  concluded  that  during  the  first  hours  the  movements  of  the  young 
phylloxera  were  so  rapid  and  animated,  because  they  were  in  search  of 
nourishment.  They  only  passed  up  and  down  the  roots  of  the  Cordifolia 
and  the  Riparia,  but  did  not  stop,  because  the  latter  did  not  suit  them, 
for  some  reason  or  other.  They  stopped  and  fixed  themselves  upon  the 
others,  because  they  pleased  them  more.  Those  of  the  Chasselas  were 
the  ones  that  pleased  them  most  of  all. 

My  first  thought  was  that  if  they  did  not  fix  themselves  upon  the 
Cordifolia  and  the  Riparia,  it  was  because  the  epidermis  of  these  rootlets 
being  stronger  and  thicker,  ofl:'ered  to  their  suckers,  yet  very  feeble,  a 
resistance  which  repulsed  them  and  decided  them  to  go  elsewhere.  But 
an  attentive  examination  of  these  rootlets  with  the  microscope,  and  of 
those  of  the  Chasselas,  revealing  to  me  no  appreciable  difference  in  the 
thickness  of  the  exterior  epidermic  membrane,  I  was  obliged  to  look  for 
another  explanation. 

I  was  satisfied  with  the  following,  which  I  believed  to  be  the  right 
one:  The  insect,  in  passing  up  and  down  upon  the  surface  of  the  roots, 
stopped  from  time  to  time  to  eat.  If  the  flavor  of  the  root  suited  him, 
he  fixed  himself;  if  otherwise,  he  sought  for  food  elsewhere.  The  flavor 
of  the  Cordifolia  and  of  the  Riparia  being  to  him  very  disagreeable,  he 
went  on  farther.  As  that  of  the  Clinton,  Jacquez,  etc.,  suited  him  bet- 
ter, he  w^illingly  stopped  upon  these  varieties;  but  all  the  insects  of  a 
more  refined  taste,  or  less  hurried  by  want  of  food,  which  had  refused 
the  preceding  roots  and  stopped  upon  those  of  the  Chasselas,  left  them 
no  more. 

This  conclusion  is  in  harmony  with  the  recent  researches  of  M.  Biisgen 
upon  the  biology  of  the  insects. 

So  then,  as  I  believe  I  have  announced  somewhere,  the  plants  indemni- 
fied are  so  because  the  phylloxera  cannot  accommodate  itself  to  the  flavor 
of  their  roots;  those  which  are  simply  resistant,  are  so  because  the  insect 
is  only  nourished  by  them  with  a  certain  repugnance;  those  which  are 
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not  SO,  and  where  the  insect  multiplies,  is  because  the  juice  that  it  draws 
from  the  plant  pleases  it,  and  because  an  agreeable  nourishment  favors 
its  multiplication. 

It  seems  probable  to  me  that  in  the  experimental  fields,  as  those  of  M. 
Grasset,  the  oldest,  especially  (of  1884)  wh'ere  the  most  varied  hybrids 
were  found,  the  phylloxera  comports  itself  in  a  like  manner  as  in  the 
jar,  which  has  been  spoken  of  above.  The  roots  of  all  the  plants  finding 
themselves  mingled  together,  the  insect  which  moves  on  their  surface 
makes  a  choice  of  those  which  suit  its  taste,  and  refuses  the  others.  In 
a  nursery  of  this  kind  the  plants  indemnified  are  only  so  by  comparison, 
if  I  may  express  myself  so,  that  is  to  say,  in  consequence  of  their  neigh- 
borhood to  plants  of  which  the  roots  have  a  less  disagreeable  flavor. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  plants  indemnified  in  a  plantation  of  this 
kind  will  no  longer  be  so  if  one  puts  them  all  together,  or  if  they  are 
only  surrounded  by  varieties  of  a  very  high  resistance,  of  which  the 
flavor  is  still  more  disagreeable  to  the  insect  than  to  theirs.  The  latter, 
rather  than  be  left  to  perish  from  hunger,  will  attack  their  roots  in 
spite  of  the  repugnance  to  their  taste.  But  that  disagreeable  nourish- 
ment, taken  against  their  will  and  in  a  small  quantity,  will  never  favor 
much  its  multiplication,  and  that  will  be  a  condition  of  resistance  for 
those  plants.  Experience  has  taught  me,  in  fact,  that  in  those  condi- 
tions the  plants  seeming  indemnified  until  then,  may  be  seriously 
enough  attacked  by  the  insect.  One  sees,  then,  in  two  or  three  years 
at  the  most,  often  from  the  first,  the  coefficient  10  is  replaced  by  others 
of  a  less  degree.  I  have  never  seen  it  fall  below  from  5,5  to  5,  that 
which  is  still  a  fine  enough  and  sufficient  resistance  in  some  cases. 

I  cite  some  examples  in  support  of  these  conclusions: 

About  eight  years  ago  M.  Ganzin  showed  me,  at  his  place  at  Pradet 
(Var),  some  vines  of  the  Eupestris  which  bear  his  name,  which  have 
been  grafted  deeply  upon  vigorous  stocks  of  the  Clinton,  The  roots  of 
the  Clinton  were  covered  by  hundreds  of  nodositi-es;  there  was  not  one 
of  them  upon  those  of  the  Eupestris  which  were  intermingled  with  those 
of  the  Clinton  spoken  of  above.  We  thought,  M.  Ganzin  and  I,  that  that 
Eupestris  was  indemnified. 

I  was  living  under  that  impression,  when  four  or  five  years  later,  after 
having  shown  to  a  visitor  in  my  vineyard,  at  Talence,  many  phyllox- 
erated  roots,  and  wishing  to  show  him  some  indemnified  ones,  I  called 
his  attention  to  that  same  Eupestris  Ganzin.  At  the  first  cut  of  the 
spade,  and  to  my  great  confusion,  some  nodosities  appeared.  It  is 
true  that  the  plant  of  which  I  had  dug  the  roots  was  surrounded  by 
about  fifty  vines  of  the  same  variety.  Some  of  these  vines,  visited  in 
their  turn,  also  showed  some  nodosities,  others  presented  none. 

In  1887  M.  Couderc  showed  me  the  roots  of  the  stocks  of  the  damay 
Couderc  in  the  middle  of  his  field  of  seedlings.  I  still  see  the  superb 
beard  of  the  root,  composed  of  several  hundred  fresh  rootlets,  absolutely 
healthy  and  without  the  least  injury  from  the  phylloxera,  intermingled 
with  some  roots  coming  from  neighboring  hybrids,  which  were  found 
covered  with'  nodosities.  I  was  enthusiastic,  and  several  weeks  after 
I  proclaimed  loudly  the  immunity  of  the  Gamay  Couderc.  I  ignore 
what  is  the  coefficient  which  this  plant  really,  merits,  but  what  I  do 
know  is  that  he  who  raised  it  himself  has  no  longer  faith  in  its 
immunity. 

All  this  shows  what  is  necessary  to  do  to  judge  of  the  immunity  of  a 
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plant  from  phylloxera.  It  is  indispensable  to  make  observation,  not 
upon  a  single  plant,  but  upon  several,  situated  in  two  or  three  difter- 
ent  localities,  in  soils  favorable  to  the  phylloxera,  and  even  superficial, 
if  possible.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  have  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
plants  under  observation  a  vineyard,  or  any  variety  of  the  highest  resist- 
ance {Riparia  and  Eupestris,  for  example).  To  avoid  a  delay  in  the 
natural  infection,  it  is  produced  artificially  in  the  course  of  the  summer; 
once  at  first,  afterwards  as  many  as  three  times  successively,  if  the  pre- 
ceding experiments  have  not  been  successful.  One  sees  that  the  immu- 
nity is  of  an  extremely  delicate  authentication,  and  is  it  the  same  with 
the  fixation  of  other  coefficients?  No,  happily  not.  If  we  suppose  a 
vineyard  to  be  only  surrounded  by  varieties  of  a  very  high  resistance, 
and  that  the  phylloxera  took  the  first  time  on  the  roots,  one  could  feel 
certain,  I  believe,  that  two  or  three  years  at  the  most,  after  the  infection, 
the  state  of  the  roots  will  be  such  that  it  will  change  no  more,  and  that 
the  coefficient  given  will  be  definite.  But  here  still  it  will  be  necessary 
to  make  experiments  upon  two  or  three  diiBferent  points  in  superficial 
soil,  in  a  manner  to  put  it  in  condition  favorable  to  the  insect,  and  to 
prevent  errors  which  might  come  from  the  presence  of  the  enemies  of 
the  phylloxera,  or  even  from  other  unfortunate  circumstances  which  it 
is  impossible  to  foresee. 

One  has  seen  that  several  degrees  of  the  scale  are  characterized  by  a 
certain  proportion  of  nodosities  to  every  thousand  or  every  hundred 
rootlets.  In  those  cases,  the  coefficient  will  have  as  much  more  certainty 
as  the  number  of  examined  rootlets  will  be  greater  in  number. 

These  observations  ought  to  be  made  in  September.  At  that  season, 
with  the  American  vines,  a  great  number  of  nodosities  are  still  fresh, 
and  those  which  have  already  rotted  do  not  remain  so  easily  in  the  soil 
when  the  roots  are  dug  up  later.  Moreover,  at  that  season,  the 
phylloxera  has  already  performed  all  its  work — that  which  has  not  been 
done  earlier  in  the  year.  The  examination  of  the  tuberosities  can  be 
made  any  time  of  the  year. 

There  is  in  the  scale  of  resistance  a  point  perfectly  fixed,  easy  to 
determine,  and  of  capital  importance,  when  the  studied  vines  are  des- 
tined to  serve  as  grafting  stocks:  it  is  the  appearance  of  the  tuberosities 
(coefficient  7). 

In  fact,  in  1888  I  established  by  some  examples  (and  I  do  not  believe 
that  there  exists  at  the  present  time  a  serious  observer  who  contests  it) 
that  in  the  olive  region,  all  the  varieties  which  have  tuberosities,  if  they 
are  ever  so  small  {Solonis,  York,  Huntingdon,  Noah,  Herbemont,  Jacquez, 
Cunningham,  Taylor,  Clinton,  Vialla),  are  grafting  stocks  insufficient  in 
resistance,  even  in  good  soils,  and  by  greater  reason  in  the  poor  soils. 
"  From  that  the  precept  is  to  use  as  grafting  stocks  in  those  countries 
only  vines  exempt  from  tuberosities,  that  is  to  say,  having  a  coefficient 
higher  than  7.  In  the  regions  farther  north,  especially  since  I  have 
seen  in  the  west  and  the  southwest,  in  deep  soils,  grafts  of  ten,  twelve, 
and  fifteen  years  upon  Solonis,  Clinton,  Taylor,  Vialla,  Jacquez,  pefectly 
vigorious  and  fruitful,  with  the  roots  in  a  good  state,  I  think  that  one 
can  utilize  as  grafting  stock,  at  least  in  deep  soils,  varieties  situated 
lower  in  the  scale  than  those  which  are  necessary  in  the  south.  Never- 
theless, prudence  commands  one  to  pay  attention,  when  one  can  do  it, 
to  the  plants  of  a  resistance  as  high  as  possible.  The  havoc  made  upon 
the  roots  by  the  phylloxera  (the  tuberosities  especially)  are  always  a 
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cause  of  enfeeblement  to  the  plant,  and  must  be  paid  for,  sooner  or 
later,  by  a  diminution  in  vigor  and  production,  or  by  expensive  fertiliz- 
ing.. 

As  for  direct  producers,  it  seems  from  general  experience  that  one 
can  in  the  south,  in  good  soil,  take  those  having  coefficients  as  low  as  5^ 
and  even  4.6,  and  in  regions  more  northerly,  as  low  as  3,  or  even  2.6, 
according  to  circumstances. 


NOTES    UPON    SEVERAL    GRAPTINa    STOCKS    RESISTANT    TO 
CHLOROSIS  AND  PHYLLOXERA.* 

The  hybrids  between  American  species  of  vines  have  been  a  precious 
conquest  to  viticulture.  They  constitute,  in  fact,  new  grafting  stocks, 
more  or  less  intermediate  between  the  component  species,  and  reuniting 
in  consequence,  up  to  a  certain  point,  the  particular  properties  of  those 
species — vigor,  resistance  to  phylloxera,  growing  by  cuttings,  aptitude  to 
live  in  certain  soils,  to  receive  the  graft,  etc.  In  several  cases  even  an 
unexpected  result  is  produced,  as  has  been  remarked  by  M.  Ravey,  by 
the  apparition  with  these  hybrids  of  properties  which  were  lacking  in 
their  parents..  It  is  thus  that  the  hybrids  between  Riparia  and  Rupestris 
have  a  high  resistance  to  the  calcareous  chlorosis,  although  each  one  of 
these  two  species,  taken  separately,  is  very  sensitive  to  that  affection. 
The  hybrids  .between  Rupestris  and  Arizonica  seem  to  be  in  the  same 
case 

Results  none  the  less  important  may  be  expected  from  crossing  our 
European  varieties  with  the  American  species,  the  latter  giving  to  the 
hybrid  resistance  to  the  phylloxera  and  to  mildew,  and  the  European 
vine  transmitting  to  it  its  adaptation  to  calcareous  soils  and  to  the  dif- 
ferent climates  of  our  country,  and  giving  to  it,  besides,  an  affinity  for 
the  European  graft,  which  cannot  exist  to  the  same  degree  with  the 
purely  American   grafting   stocks.     Not  only  has   experience  realized 
these  theoretical  promises,  but  besides  it  has  produced  in  these  hybrida- 
tions,  as  in  those  which  hg^ve  just  been  spoken  of,  a  happy  fact  that 
was  difficult  to  foresee.    In  some  cases,  in  fact,  the  resistance  of  the 
American  vine  passes  wholly  in  the  hybrid,  without  being  enfeebled  by 
the  non-resistance  of  the  European  parent. f     The  first  examples  of  that 
phenomena  are  due  to  MM.  Ganzin  and  Couderc;   we  have  had  the 
occasion  of  establishing  a  large  enough  number  of  others,  M.  de  Gras- 
set  and  I,  during  the  course  of  these  latter  years. 

Thus  it  is  not  astonishing  that  certain  of  these  hybrids  are  presented 
here  as  being  as  resistant  as  the  best  Riparias  and  Rupestris,  or  even  as 
being  completely  indemnified  from  phylloxera;  because  not  only  these 
facts  are  affirmed  by  the  most  worthy  observers,  but  they  may  be  estab- 
lished anew  each  day,  by  persons  who  would  wish  to  examine  them,  in 
the  plantation  of  M.  de  Grasset. 

It  will  be  well,  without  doubt,  to  tell  by  what  experiments  we  have 
been  able  to  assure  ourselves,  my  co- worker  and  I,  that  the  hybrids  in 
question  in  these  notes  are  either  completely  resistant  to  the  phylloxera,, 
or  even  absolutely  indemnified  from  that  insect. 

*  These  grafting  stocks  are  offered  for  sale  by  M.  Ferdinand  Couisset,  proprietor  at 
Montagnac  (H^rault),  member  of  the  Society  of  the  Agriculturists  of  France. 

t  It  may  be  seen  in  my  essay  on  the  hybridation  of  the  vine  (1891.  Bordeaux,  F^ret; 
Paris,  Masson)  in  what  conditions  these  curious  phenomena  are  produced. 
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Plants,  in  1884,  one  year  old,  in  soil  a  pebbly-clay,  up  to  that  time 
occupied  by  an  old  vineyard  which  had  just  died  from  phylloxera,  were 
found  completely  invaded  by  the  insect  from  the  second  to  the  third 
year.     During  the  fourth  year  some  attentive  diggings  were  made  at  the 
roots  ef  the  finest  stocks,  and  a  first  coeflicient  of  resistance  was  given. 
At  the  same  time  some  cuttings  of  these  same  plants  were  placed  in 
another  vineyard,  also  dead  from  phylloxera,  and  from  the  month  of  June 
of  the  following  year  some  handfuls  of  phylloxerated  roots  were  placed 
upon  their  roots.    In  the  month  of  June  of  that  year  (1891)  diggings  were 
made  by  M.  de  Grasset  and  I,  and  the  roots  observed  wdth  the  greatest 
care,  both  upon  the  mother  plants  and  upon  those  infected  and  coming 
from  cuttings,  and  new  coefiicients  of  resistance  were  given.    Finally,  the 
last  of  September  a  new  and  more  minute  examination  was  made,  both 
in  these  same  two  plantations  of  Laval  and  in  my  phylloxerated  vine- 
yard at  Talence,  near  Bordeaux,  where,  besides  these  hybrids,  were  found 
only  plants  of  the  highest  resistance.     The  definite  coefficients  of  resist- 
ance attributed  to  each  of  the  plants  in  question  were  results  from  taking 
these  observations  as  a  whole.     As  a  passing  remark,  none  of  these 
coefficients  are  inferior  to  7.5. 

It  will  be  good  to  recall,  in  order  to  realize  the  importance  of  this 
minimum  coefficient  of  7.5,  that  in  1888  I  proved  by  some  examples 
(and  these  last  years  have  given  me  a  right  to  think)  that  in  the  olive 
region  the  Solonis,  York  Madeira ^  JacqueZy  Vialla,  etc.,  which,  un grafted, 
resist  the  phylloxera,  succumb  to  its  punctures  if  they  are  grafted,  even 
in  soils  of  good  quality.     This  result  is  prompter  still  in  poorer  soils. 
Judging  from  that,  I  advise  the  planting  in  that  region  of  grafting  stocks 
of  a  higher  resistance.     Now,  as  all  varieties  which  have  been  questioned 
have  this  in  common,  that  they  bear  tuberosities  more  or  less  numerous 
and  developed  upon  their  roots,  I  concluded  that  it  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  employ  in  the  Mediterranean  region  only  grafting  stocks  exempt 
from  tuberosities,  however  small  they  may  be.    In  climates  more  tem- 
perate a  resistance  as  high,  if  it  is  still  desirable,  does  not  appear  to  be 
as  indispensable.     It  is  in  order  to  carry  out  this  principle  that  we  have 
followed  with  so  much  care,  M.  de  Grasset  and  I,  the  development  of  our 
hybrids  for  nearly  eight  years,  putting  aside  without  mercy  plants,  even 
^    the  most  vigorous,  as  soon  as -the  smallest  tuberosity  had   been  once 
established   upon   their  roots.     Thus,  then,  I  repeat,  not  one  of  my 
twenty  plants  has  a  coefficient  of  resistance  inferior  to  7.5;  some  have 
10;  the  greater  part  have  some  intermediate  coefficients  between  these 
two  extremes.     Will  they,  with  this  high  resistance,  and  even  this  im- 
munity, hold  in  all  soils  where  they  may  be  placed?    The  varied  tests  to 
which  we  have  subjected  them  during  these  last  eight  years  seem  to 
promise  it,  and  we  dare  to  hope  it.    To  affirm  it  would  be,  one  compre- 
hends, to  go  beyond  the  limits  of  scientific  induction. 

The  degree  of  resistance  to  the  phylloxera  of  these  hybrids  being 
thus  clearly  characterized,  let  us  see  what  is  their  resistance  to  calca- 
reous chlorosis. 

Although  this  last  aftectiou  proceeds  essentially  from  the  presence  of 
certain  quantities  of  carbonate. of  lime  in  the  soil  and  in  the  subsoil, 
it  is  impossible  at  the  present  time  to  say  what  number  of  grains  of 
limestone  must  be  contained  in  100  grains  of  a  certain  soil  for  the. 
commencement  of  the  chlorosis  for  a  given  grafting  stock.  It  happens, 
for  example,  that  a  variety  is  afi^ected  by  chlorosis  in  a  soil  containing 
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only  15  per  cent  of  limestone,  while  it  remains  green  in  a  soil  which 
contains  double  that  amount.  It  is  that  the  ill-omened  action  of  the 
carbonate  of  lime  is  augmented  or  diminished  in  a  most  irregular  man- 
ner by  a  crowd  of  circumstances  generally  difficult  of  estimation,  such 
as  the  depth  of  the  soil,  the  nature  of  the  subsoil,  the  humidity,  the  state 
of  culture,  perhaps  also  the  fertility,  etc.  To  this  difficulty  is  joined 
another;  it  is  that  a  variety  very  often  remains  entirely  green  in  a  cal- 
careous soil  as  long  as  it  is  not  grafted  upon,  only  to  bear  nothing  but 
chlorotic  grafts  as  soon  as  it  is  given  a  European  head;  and  it  is  not 
even  proved  that  in  these  cases  the  chlorosis  does  not  depend  sometimes 
upon  the  species  of  the  graft. 

It  is  impossible  for  us  to  establish  a  scale  graduated  centesimally  for 
the  resistance  to  chlorosis  in  limestone  in  a  given  soil;  the  better  way, 
in  order  to  appreciate  that  of  the  Franco- American  hybrids,  seems  to  be 
to  compare  them,  in  this  light,  to  the  grafting  stocks  best  known  up 
to  the  present  time  for  that  same  property. 

It  is  kftown  that  the  most  resistant  to  chlorosis,  of  the  American 
grafting  stocks,  is  the  Jacquez.  Now,  all  the  Franco- American  hybrids 
selected  by  M.  de  Grasset  and  I,  do  infinitely  better  than  this  variety  in 
all  the  bad  soils  where  they  have  been  tried,  grafted  or  not  grafted  upon. 
From  the  respective  hold  each  of  these  hybrids  has  in  the  worst  soils, 
their  degree  of  individual  resistance  to  chlorosis  may  be  inferred.  Thus, 
all  have  been  planted  within  three  years,  and  grafted  upon  within  two 
years,  in  the  pure,  chalky  soils  of  Charentes,  a  soil  which  one  knows  is 
the  most  refractory  to  the  American  vine,  where  the  Solonis  and  the 
Jacquez  themselves  are  subject  to  chlorosis,  and  are  generally  stunted 
when  not  grafted  upon.  Now,  some  of  these  hybrids  bear  at  the  present 
time  grafts  green,  vigorous,  and  even  fruitful  in  some  chalky  soils  (not 
the  worst,  of  course;  for  example,  at  M.  VerneuiFs  vineyard  at  Cozes, 
and  in  one  of  the  experimental  fields  of  the  Comte  de  Cognac),  and 
this  single  fact,  although  this  fine  hold  is  not  without  exception,  and  it 
may  not  continue,  shows  how  their  resistance  to  chlorosis  is  superior  to 
that  of  all  the  grafting  stocks  known  up  to  this  time. 

I  have  still  other  reasons  which  allow  me  to  recommend  these  hybrids 
for  the  restitution  of  vineyards  in  calcareous  soils.  Within  four  years 
they  have  been  tried  in  the  worst  soils  of  the  French  vineyards,  inde- 
pendently of  the  chalk,  in  lower  Charente,  at  M.  Bethmont's;  at  MM. 
Thibaut  and  Lacoste;  at  M.  d^Hebray's,  in  le  Tarn-et-Garonne;  in  the 
Lauraquais;  at  MM.  de  Malafosse  and  Gales;  at  Carcassonne,  at  M. 
Bary's;  at  Lezignan,  at  MM.  Marron-Martin,  Joulia,  and  Theron;  in 
the  Var,  at  MM.  Bavin,  Ricavy,  Barbier;  in  Saone-et- Loire,  at  MM.  de 
Benoist  and  de  Malartic;  in  PHerault,  at  MM.  de  Serres,  Rey  de 
Lacroix,  de  Grasset,  Bouisset,  etc.,  everywhere  they  have  been  placed 
in  the  worst  soils  that  could  be  found,  and  cultivated  without  fertilizing. 
Many  have  succumbed  to  these  rude  tests,  but  a  certain  number,  among 
which  are  those  now  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  public  by  M.  Bouisset, 
were  found  several  weeks  ago,  and  two  years  after  grafting,  to  be  per- 
fectly green  and  vigorous,  and  even  fruitful. 

It  is  impossible  for  me  to  discuss  in  detail  the  nature  of  the  soils  where 
these  hybrids  have  been  experimented  upon.  It  will  be  sufficient  for 
.me  to  indicate  the  hold  they  have  in  limestone  of  the  worst  soils  among 
those  where  these  plants  have  given  satisfactory  results. 

At  M.  Bethmont's  (La  Greve,  lower  Charente),  very  bad  soil,  uncolored 
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to  5.85  ins.  in  depth  at  the  very  most;  very  stony,  20  per  cent  of  lime- 
stone; subsoil  consisting  of  a  calcareous  pavement  impenetrable  to  the 
roots,  70  per  cent  limestone.  Chalky  land  of  M.  Verneuil  (Cozes,  lower 
Charente),  soil  from  7.80  ins.  to  11.70  ins.  in  depth,  45  per  cent  lime- 
stone; subsoil  formed  of  chalky  stones  penetrable  to  the  roots,  70  per  cent 
limestone.  M.  de  Grasset  (Chateau  Saint-Pierre,  near  Mont  Blanc, 
Herault),  soil  a  marly,  pebbly  clay,  uncolored,  from  9.75  ins.  to  11,70 
ins,  in  depth,  40  per  cent  limestone;  subsoil  white  marl,  66  per  cent. 
M.  Rey  de  Lacroix  (Montagnac,  Herault),  whitish  calcareous  soil,  very 
stony,  from  5.85  ins.  to  13.85  ins.  in  depth,  63  per  cent  limestone;  sub- 
soil white  limestone,  friable,  impenetrable  to  the  roots,  81  per  cent.  M. 
de  Serres  (Montagnac),  soil  whitish  pebbly  limestone,  from  5.85  ins.  to 
11.70  ins.  in  depth,  63  per  cent  limestone;  subsoil  white  marl,  77  per 
cent.* 

The  following  conclusion  will  be  granted  me  without  doubt.  It  is 
that  the  grafting  stocks,  which  during  three  years  without  fertilizing 
have  procured  for  their  grafts,  in  the  soils  of  this  kind,  a  vegetation 
and  a  normal  fructification,  merit  to  be  seriously  considered,  I  fear  it 
is  true,  in  spite  of  some  partial  successes,  that  they  may  be  insufficient 
for  the  chalk;  but  I  am  convinced  that  aside  from  the  chalky  formation 
they  may  be  sufficient  fpr  the  reconstruction  of  all  the  soils  most  sub- 
ject to  chlorosis,  even  the  most  feeble  and  superficial  of  Charentes, 

May  it  be  permitted  me,  still,  to  indicate  the  method  to  follow  in  the 
experiments  of  reconstruction. 

Experience  has  taught  me  that  the  hybrids  of  which  I  speak  have, 
individually,  preference  for  certain  soils.  Let  us  suppose  that  four  dif- 
ferent ones  of  these  hybrids  (four  of  each  number)  be  planted  in  two 
soils  equally  bad  in  respect  to  chlorosis,  but  different  in  other  ways; 
it  will  happen  nearly  always  that  they  develop  in  more  or  less  unequal 
manner  in  each  of  these  soils,  so  that  the  most  vigorous  of  the  four  in 
one  of  the  soils  may  be  the  most  feeble  in  the  other. 

It  appears  to  me,  then,  indispensable,  when  the  question  comes  up  of 
reconstituting  a  soil  subject  to  chlorosis,  to  make  a  preliminary  trial 
with  several  kinds  of  these  grafting  stocks,  and  not  to  choose  defini- 
tively this  one,  or  those  which  will  have  to  serve  in  the  reconstitution, 
until  after  the  first,  or  even  the  second  year  of  grafting.  It  is  not  a 
matter  only,  in  fact,  of  finding  a  grafting  stock  sufficient  for  a  difficult 
soil,  but  of  choosing  that  one  which  will  give  there  the  best  results. 

It  remains  for  me  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  vigor  of  these  plants, 
their  growth  by  cuttings,  and  on  their  grafting.  As  for  their  vigor,  I 
can  say  without  fear  of  being  contradicted  by  the  numerous  visitors  who 
have  seen  these  hybrids  at  M.  de  Grasset's,  that  it  is  truly  phenomenal. 
I  measured,  a  few  days  ago,  some  of  the  mother  stocks,  raised  from  seed 
in  1883,  and  planted  by  M.  de  Grasset  in  1884,  at  his  country  seat  at 
Laval,  near  Pezenas,  in  a  deep,  pebbly-clay  soil,  of  medium  quality. 
Here  is,  in  inches,  the  measure  of  these  stocks,  at  the  level  of  the  ground: 

iVb.  3S,  Three  mother  stocks,  taken  at  random.  The  respective  circumferences  are 
found  to  be  11, 12,  and  13  inches;  say,  at  an  average,  a  little  more  than  12  inches. 

No.  U9.  Three  mother  stocks,  also  taken  at  random.  Have  measured,  respectively,  11, 
12,  and  15  inches;  say,  at  an  average  of  13.26  inches  in  circumference. 

*In  all  cases  the  determination  of  the  quantity  of  limestone  has  been  made  upon  fine 
land,  either  upon  the  soil  or  subsoil.    These  determinations  are  due  to  the  kindness  of 
my  colleague,  M.  Gay  on,  Professor  of  the  Faculty  of  Sciences  at  Bordeaux. 
19  86 
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No.  IJiS,  Two  mother  stocks.  Measured  13.6  and  14.4  inches;  that  is  to  say,  at  an 
average  of  14  inches. 

No.  160,  Three  mother  stocks.  Measured,  respectively,  13.2,  14.4,  and  15.2  inches  in 
circumference;  that  is  to  say,  at  an  average  of  nearly  14.4  inches. 

The  growth  hy  cuttings  is  not  under  80  per  cent,  and  easily  attains 
90  per  cent. 

The  grafting  of  cutting  upon  cutting  has  not  yet  been  tried,  but  it 
does  not  seem  that  it  ought  to  present  the  least  difficulty. 

As  to  grafting  upon  the  rooted  vine  in  place,  it  gives,  certainly,  results 
superior  to  those  the  best  grafting  stocks  give.  In  1890  and  1891  M. 
de  G-rasset  grafted  as  well  in  TAude  as  in  THerault,  more  than  fifty 
thousand  of  these  hybrids  with  a  result  of  95  per  cent.  At  this  time 
these  grafts  seem  to  be  respectively  one  year  older  than  they  really  are. 
The  grafting  of  1890  gave  that  year  a  good  quarter  of  an  ordinary  har- 
vest. A  very  great  number  of  stocks  bore  one  dozen  bunches  of  grapes; 
twenty  and  twenty-four-  have  been  counted  upon  some  of  them,  and 
even  as  inany  as  thirty. 

As  the  greater  part  of  these  plants  have  deep  roots,  one  might  believe 
that  they  are  imperfectively  adapted  to  soils  which  have  not  much 
depth.  It  is  nothing  of  the  kind,  as  I  am  sure.  When  the  roots  arrive 
at  the  impenetrable  subsoil,  they  change  their  direction  and  become 
horizontal,  as  do  the  tap-roots  of  the  pines  upon  the  heath.  Many  of 
our  experimental  fields  (that  of  M.  Bethmont,  notably)  have  only  5.8 
inches  of  arable  soil  upon  a  subsoil  absolutely  impenetrable,  and  that 
does  not  prevent  many  of  our  hybrids  from  vegetating  there  with  more 
vigor,  even  than  did  formally  the  Folle  Blanche^  or  the  traditional 
varieties  of  the  country. 

Experience  has  taught  us  that  in  general  all  the  selected  plants  belong- 
ing to  the  same  hybridation  (of  the  same  number)  have  a  resistance 
equally  sensitive  to  chlorosis.  Thus,  for  example,  the  seven  plants 
which  compose  the  numbers  33  A,  A\  A^,  A*,  B,  B>  B^,  placed  side  by 
side  in  the  same  experimental  fields,  acted  in  a  similar  manner  when 
the  soil  was  homogeneous.  The  same  for  the  other  numbers.  The  only 
notable  difference  between  plants  of  the  same  number,  which  came  to 
light  under  these  conditions,  are  diiFerences  of  vigor;  generally  they  are 
feeble. 

All  these  hybrids  are  nearly  insensible  to  mildew  in  the  open  vine- 
yard, and  have  no  need  of  treatment.  Those  of  No.  143  alone,  if  placed 
in  a  nursery,  will  have  need  of  one  or  two  treatments,  in  the  great  years 
of  mildew,  like  that  we  have  just  passed  through. 

I  wished  by  these  short  notes  to  enlighten  the  public  upon  the  prin- 
cipal properties  of  these  new  grafting  stocks,  and  to  prevent  questions 
for  information  being  asked  to  which  it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to 
respond. 

In  closing,  I  will  indicate,  in  a  few  words,  the  distinctive  character- 
istics of  each  of  these  plants,  so  that  every  one  may  be  sure  of  their 
identity: 

No.  S3.  Cabernet  Rupestris  Qanzin.  Plants  vigorous;  upright  in  growth.  Foliage  a 
rather  dark  green.  Leaves  rather  small,  folded,  creased,  almost  completely  smooth  on 
both  sides  and  the  edge.  Wood  slightly  bent  at  the  nodes;  internodes  short.  Color  chests 
nut,  more  or  less  light,  often  studded  with  little  black  specks,  protuberant,  consequently 
scabious. 

Plants  fertile,  but  straggling.    Leaves,  in  color,  usually  unchanged  in  the  autumn. 

Bunches  of  grapes  small,  A?.  Bunches  attaining  almost  6  inches  in  length.  Leaves 
sometimes  very  slightly  spotted  with  red,  B^.  >hi 


Plants  sterile.    Leaves  more  or  less  colored  in  the  autumn  season. 
♦Aspect,  slightly  trailing.    Internodes  attaining  about  6  inches  in  length,  BV 
*  Aspect,  suMrigL    Internodes  not  exceeding  43^  inches  in  length, 
**  Upper  leaves  entire,  or  slightly  lobed,  A^. 
**  Upper  leaves  ^5  lobes. 
Upper  leaves  rather  3  than  5  lobes,  A^. 
Upper  leaves  deeply  lobed  3-5,  B. 

Upper  leaves  5  lobes,  most  often  uncolored  in  the  autumn,  A. 

JSh.  139.  Alicante  Bouschet.  Rupestris.  Plants  very  vigorous,  upright  appearance.  Foli- 
age a  beautiful  green,  rather  glaucous,  greasy.  Leaves  round,  a  little  folded  or  creased, 
edge  patulous,  reflected.  Wood  large,  fiat,  with  a  longitudinal  groove  on  one  side,  inter- 
lodes  short,  color  hazel,  more  or  less  dark,  the  largest  ornamented  by  longitudinal  bands, 
darker  in  color,  which  begin  at  the  insertion  of  the  leaves. 

Plants  fertile,  very  straggling.    Leaves  not  at  all  or  only  a  little  colored  with  red  in 
the  autumn,  A^. 
Plants  sterile. 

*  Leaves  slightly  or  not  at  all  colored  in  the  autumn. 
■*  Leaves  always  more  or  less  colored  in  the  autumn. 

**  Highly  colored.    Veins  almost  unbearded  on  the  underside,  edge  unbearded,  B. 
**  Color  ordinary. 

Upper  leaves  slightly  lobed  3-5,  edge  of  the  lower  leaves  slightly  pubescent,  A. 
Upper  leaves  entire,  the  lower  with  smooth  edge,  B^. 

No.  IJfS.    Aramon.    Riparia.    Plants  very  vigorous,  aspect  trailing.    Foliage  of  very 
light  color.     Leaves  large  in  general,  heart-shaped.     Wood  straight,  of  light  color, 
smooth.    Internodes  of  medium  length. 
Leaves  spotted  with  red  in  the  autumn.    Plants  very  straggling,  A^. 
Leaves  never  spotted  with  red. 
♦Plants  fertile,  A. 
*  Plants  sterile. 

■**  Internodes  attaining  5.8  and  6.2  inches  in  length.  Full-grown  leaves  almost  com- 
pletely unbearded,  edge  unbearded,  B^. 

**  Internodes  reaching  only  4.6  inches  in  length.  Plants  almost  absolutely  unbearded. 
At  the  very  most,  a  few  awl-shaped  hairs  at  the  axil  and  under  the  large  veins  of  the 
old  leaves.    Ed^e  of  the  leaf  unbearded,  B^ 

Plant  presenting  woolly  hairs,  rather  frequent  at  the  extremity  of  the  shoots,  upon 
the  young  leaves  and  tendrils.  Old  leaves  notably  pubescent  and  even  woolly,  especially 
underneath  them,  upon  the  veins.  Edge  of  the  leaf  very  slightly  woolly  and  pubes- 
cent, A\ 

No,  160.    Gros  Colman.    Rupestris.    Plantsextremely  vigorous,  aspect  upright  and  trail- 
ing.   Foliage  rather  deep  green,  slightly  glaucous.    Leaves  broad,  rounded,  entire,  or 
almost  entire.    Wood  large,  color  hazel,  internodes  of  medium  length.    Plants  all  sterile. 
Leaves  without  the  least  coloration  of  red  in  the  autumn,  completely  smooth  on  the 
lower  side,  and  even  oh  the  edge,  A. 

Leaves  do  not  turn  red  in  autumn,  or  only  very  slightly  so;  pubescent  upon  the  large 
veins  of  the  lower  surface,  also  on  the  edge,  3-5  lobes,  A. 

Ijeaves  highly  colored  with  red,  pubescent  upon  the  large  veins,  on  the  lower  surface, 
also  on  the  edge;  internodes  attaining  0.78  inches  more  in  length  than  the  preceding 
plant,  B. 

All  these  diagnoses  have  been  made  in  the  south  the  last  of  Septem- 
ber, upon  the  mother  stocks  themselves. 


